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Ew(‘h and Bfims for. 43, 393 

k\‘d(>ration Wheat and Bust .... 12 

Fenugreek Seed, Analysis.1260 

Fertilizers and Manures— 

Analyses. 924 


Basic Blag. 876, 902 

Fertilizers .and Manures-—- 

Bones.S74, 876 

Cah'iuni Carbonate. 982 

Carbon. 497 

CoinphHe. 895, S99 

Concentrated. 809 

Conversion Tables. 914 

Cyanamide. 807 

Dried Blood. 890 

Experiments {aec also Agri- 
cultural Tlxperiinents and 
Uosev)onhy A grkmltural Col¬ 
lege) .. . 904 

Farmyard Manure . . . 882, 888, 900 

For Ixt^giimes. 906 

Maize. 380 

Pastures. 907 

Summer Crops . 907 

Boot Crops. 907 

Green. 189, 889, 1385 

Guano . 888 

Gy])8uni. 894, 901 

Kainit. 815 

Lime. 882, 891, 901 

Ijiqiiid Manure. 912 

Manganese. 882 

Mixing.. 912 

Muriate of Ammonia. 805 

Potash. 813 

Nitrate of Lime. 805 

Soda . 803 

Nitrogen .. .. ,, . . ,, 803^ 8^)7 
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Fertilisers and Manures —oontvnued Page. 
Nitrogen Experiments at Kyby- 

bolite . 263, 409 

Nitrogenous, World's Produc¬ 
tion and Consumption .. .. 809 

Phosphoric Acid. 870 

Potash .. ..811, 898 

Quantity Used in South Australia 296 

Eaw Rock Phosphate. 872 

Salt. 894 

Subsidy for. 1238 

Sulphate of Ammonia . . 805, 1302, 

1338 

Potash. 813 

Superphosphate. 876, 902 

Early Experiments (Scott) 782 

Reduction in Price .. .. 820 

Sylvinit. 815 | 

Unit Values. 913 j 

Urea. 807 I 

Soil Amendments (Spafford) 792, 870 | 

Field Peas in Soiitli Australia j 

(Spafford). 989 j 

Flinders Ci'op Competition . . .. (576 j 

Flower Seeds, Ijongevit}". (510 i 

Fodder Oouserv.ation {ttec (ih’o j 

En^iHage) .7(5, 412 | 

Fodders and Grasses— | 

Alsiko Clover. 40(5 ' 


Fodders and Grasses— continued, 1 

Silver Beet. 

Sorghum.. 

Strawberry Glover. 

Subterranean Clover . 402, 405, : 

Sunflowers. 1205, 

Turnips . . . . 794, 790, 1030, 
Wimmera Rye Grass .. 207, 402, 
Freezing Works, Eyre's Peninsula 

Fruit—Mineral Analyses. 

Fruit, Trees, Vines, &c.— 

Almonds, Planting in Blocks. 

Analysis. 

Apple—Standard Case. 

Trees Irrigation. 

Apples, Gauges for Export . . 

Cincturing. 

Citrus Root Stock Trial (Quinn) 
Crop Prosi)ects in South Aus¬ 
tralia . 

Cultivation of Orchards . . , . 

Currant Growing. 546, 

Grapes in Canada. 

Green Manuring (N. Quinn) 

Tmy^erial Show. 

imports and Ex]>orts . . 84, 343, 
695, 952, 1080, : 


Analyses. 784, 991, 1280 

Berseem. 1205 

Brown Hay .. 1175 

Conu)etitions.25»', 618, 1374 

Dry Matter in. 79(5 

Ensilage. 443, 1059, 10(55 

(Spatford) . 13.3 

For Clare Districts. 529 

For Southern Districts. 1204 

For the Tatiara (Cook) .. .. 1187 

Grass Hay Competition 250, 618, 1374 
Hay, Damaged by Mice, Feed¬ 
ing Value. r 

Stage to Cut. 12(5 

Treating with Sulphur . . 528 

Insects of.. . . . 28.3 

In the Mallec. 20(5 


Kikujni Grass. 409 

King Island Melilot. 621 

Kybybolite Experimental Farm 

Pasture Report. 254, 4(*2 

Lucerne . . 52S, 742, 794, 994, 1252 

Maize. 794, 1205, 1261 

Mangels. 126, 794, 1206 

Meadow Hay Competition . 414, 1174 

Oats—Storage. 12(5 

Paspalum. 120(5 

Pasture Competition.8, 619 

Improvement 402, 406, 853, 1389 
Pea Husks. 1252 


Straw 


528 


Peas (Spafford) .. .. 985 

Phdlaris iuberosa . 529, 1206 

Purple Oat Grass. 189 

Rape .. . 1206 

Bye Grass, Certified Seed . .. 524 


I 


MamircH for. 189, 889, 910 

Oranges, Analysis. 79(5 

Preservation of. 5 

SluMlding Fruits. 381 

OrcVmril Notes (Beaumont) 35, 21(3 
29 : 5 , 437, 584, 685, 772, 1037, 1190, 
1265, 1399 

Plum, Shy Bearer. 382 

Plums for Export (Fowler) . 1243 

Prunes, Nutritional Value . . . 023 

I'ru n i iig Com})etIti 011 s— 

Lower North . . . . 44, 193, 250 

McLaren Flat. 4(5 

Strawberry Culture (iJeishman) 1290 

Sultana Growing (. 1400 

Tipping the. 1402 

Trade with the East. .‘>04 

Vines in Salt Affected Areas. 427 
Manurial Experiments . 25, 910 
Tolerance for Salt . . . . 429 

Walnuts, Seedling. 1038 

Fruit, Trees, Vines, &c.— 

Pests and Diseases—■ 

Ants. 381 

Apples, Bitter Pit. 1127 

Apricots—Brown Rot . . 8(56 

Dead Limbs. 128 

Gummosis. 979 

Birds. 194 

Borers. 128 

Codlin Moth.... 250, 647, 1368 

Crown Gall . 128 

Cutworms. 188 


Recorded 1930-32 . . . 248-5, 300 
White Ants .. 382 
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Garden Peas Grown in South Aus¬ 
tralia . 

The Home (Harris) . 1266 

Gatesj Farm (Griffiths). 1132 

Geraniums, Gutting Back. 832 

Ginger. 1131 

G’ooseberry, Analysis. 71)6 

Grapes in Canada, Australian. . . . 1240 

Graphs— 

Blowflies BecoT-ded at Waite 

Institute.1149-51 

Graying Tests, Kvbvbolite. . . . 257, 

261, 404, 410 

Mixing Manures. 912 

Pure Seed. 1349 

Wheat Growing Costs, Tur* 

rotfield. 625 


Grass, Com|M:)8ition of. 794 

Hay Competition , . . 250, 018, 1374 

Green i'\>dders. 468 

Manuring. 189, 889, 1385 

Guano. 888 

Gypvsnm. 894, 901 


H 

Hay Analysis. 991 

Costs of Growing.Olhl, 638 

Damaged bv Miee, Feeding to 

Stock. 7 

Pen—Annlysis. 991 

Stage to Cut. 120 

Treating with Sulphur . . . . 528 

Variety Tritils, Boseworthy 

Agricultural Colloge. 1015 

Hedge Mustard. 1163 

Hemp S<xm 1 Analysis. 1261 

Herd Tf>sting CcrtiOcates. 11.30 

Ineroase in Fees. 740 

Offiebil. 36, 186, 818, 11.30 


Boseworthy Agricultural College 684 
l!('rd Testing Associations — 

Hills .. 50, 186, 342, 563, 691, 824, 
934, 1046,1200, 1284, 1398 
Lake Albert .... 51, 18S, 342, 472, 
563, 090, 825, 935, 1045, 1201, 
1284, 1399 

Narrung .. 50, 187, 341, 472, 562, 
690, 824, 934, 1046, 1200, 
1283, 1398 

Hills Branches Conference. 211 

Districts, Development of 

Holdings. 208 

Hoary Oess. 1254 

Honey—Home Grown. 1050 

Dew on Wlioat. 621 

Horse Ailment.s and Diseases {sec 
Stock Troubles). 

Breeding. 60, 207, 463 

(McEwin). 321 

Clydesdale, The. 464 
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I 
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Horses—Cost of Upkeep . 754 

Manure Voided by. 885 

Statistics. 52 

Tolerance of Salt in Water .. 384 

Hydrogen. 799 

Hlust rat ions— 

Bee’s Sting. 423 

Calves at Lucerne Back .. .. 1277 

Carting Silage. 168 

Clover Hay Stock. 1122 

Codlin Moth Trapping . . . . 652»6 

Concrete Blocks for Silos . . . 152-3 

Cover Crops. 1385-8 

Crop of Sunflowers . 144 

Cutting Crops for Silage . .. 146 

Depth of Planting Straw¬ 
berry Plants. 1291 

Egg Containers. 1351-5 

Eyre’s Peninsula Side Line 

Competitions. 552-7 

Farm Giites. 1132-43 

Field Day, Berri Orchard . .. 619 

Filling a Trench Silo. 160 

Harvesting Peas. 986 

Homestead Gardens. 1266-71 

Law of the Minimum—Ferti¬ 


lizers . 792 

Lean and Fat Types of Pork 1286 
Lucerne Flea Experiments 

994, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004-5 
Manufacturing Sulphuric Acid 879 

Maturing Super. 903 

Mount Gambier Potato Compe¬ 
tition . 103 


Nitrate of Soda Deposits .. 798-804 

Onion Ciilture. 1025-7 

Peas—Cleaned and Bagged ... 988 

Phosphate Deposits. 874-5 

Pigs—Bight and Wrong Type 

(inset) 1286 

Pit Silos. 159 

Plan of Calf Bails. 1277 

Silo.151-154 

Potash Mines. 806-814 

Preservation of Farmyard 

Manure. 884 


Purple Oat Grass. 189-92 

Rolling Out Peas. 985 

Shield for Champion Crop 

Competition. 765 

Silos, Roseworthy Agricultural 

College 152 

Stack of Grass Hav. 1375 

Silage .. . . '. 161-7 

Strawberry Flowers . 1291 

Plantation. 1293 

Super—Eicady for Bagging 908 

Works. 877 

Threshing Peas. 986 

Tomato 'Culture. 1020-3 

Twin Lamb Disease. 48-9 

Vines in Salt Affected Soil 428-32 
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Illustrations— continued. Page. 

Weeds— 

Ball Mustard (Neslia 

panicuUita) . 13^)1 

Buchan Weed {Braseica 

adpressa) . 1170 

Oiarlock (Brassica sUm- 

pistrum) . 1169 

Carrichtera annua .. . . 1359 

Dog Mustard (Myagrum 

perfoliatum) . 1.357 

IMge Mustard (Sisym- 

hrvum ojficinale) .... 11(5.3 

Hoary Cress (Lepidium 

draba) . 1255 

Lincoln Weed {Diplotaxis 

tenuifolia) . 1172 

London Boc:tket (Smyrn- 

hrium mo) . 11(58 

Poverty Weed (Iva 

axallans) . 1041 

Band Rocket (Diplotaxis 

muralis) . 1253 

Shepherd’s Purse (Cap- 

aella Bursa-pastoHfi) . . 1257 

Smooth Mustard (Sisyw- 

hriurn crysimoide,^) .. 11(51 

Wild Mustard (Sisym¬ 
brium orient ale) .. ,. 11(50 

Radish (Eaphanus 

rap}mnistrum ) . . .. 135(5 

Turnip (Rapistrum 

rug o mm) . 1258 

Winning Birds—Egg-laying 

Oompetition. 11 <81 

Women Delegates South- 

Eastern Conference. 1099 

Wooden Silo. 155-8 

Imperial Fruit Show. 1340 

Insects Observed on Crops in Soutii 

Australia. 28.3 

Intense Culture, Manures for .. 89(5 

Irrigation (Fotheringham). 1404 

Of Apple Trees. 205 

Iva axallaris —A New Weed .. ,, 1039 

J 

Jervois Ci*op Oompetition. 571 

Jetting Bheep. 7 

K 

Kainit. 815 

Keith Agricultural Experiments .. 1194 

Kikuyu Grass. 409 

King Island Melilot. 621 

Kybybolite Experimental Farm— 

Pasture Report. 254, 402 

Rainfall... 254 

Farmers^ Day. 559 


L 

Tjake Albert Herd Testing Asso¬ 
ciation .. 51, 188, 342, 472, 563, 690, 
825, 935, 1045, 1201, 1284, 1399 
Ijaimeroo Horse Breeding Society.. 207 


Page. 


Legislation— 

Farmers’ Belief Act. 522 

Registration of Stallions . 807, 1371 
Leguminous Crops, Manures for .. 90(5 

Le^Hunte Crop Competition .. .. 570 

Lepidium draba . 1254 

himax maximum . 1379 

Dime. 882, 891 

For Cereals. 901 

Li ncolii We cd. 1171 

Linseed Analysis. 12(51 

Culture.618, 1131 

Liquid Manure. 912 

Livestock Breeding. 105(5 

Statistics. 51 

London Rocket. 1168 

Lower Eyre’s Peninsula Conference 479 
North Bureau Conference . .. 949 

Pruning Competition 44, 193, 250 

Lucerne. 742 

Composition of. 794 

Fl(‘a. 994 

Hay Amilysos. 528, 1252 

Lyndoch Creek Water Analyses . . 427 

M 

Machinery on Farms—Statistics . 436 

Maitland—Summer Oops for.. . . 742 

Maize. 1205 

Analysis. 794, 12(51 

Fertilizers for. 380 

Mallee Farm— 

Handling a Fat Land) Flock 

(Perkins). 38(5 

Starting a. 460 

Farming. 2()0 

Farms—Development of . . .. 452 

Fodders and Hrasses for 206 

Bheep for. 65 

Malting Barley (Barrett). 276 

Manganese. 882 

Mjuigels. 126, 1206 

Anjilyses. 794 

Manures (see Fertilizers and 

Manures ). 

Manure Analysis . 1261 

McLaren Hat Pruning Competitions 46 
Meadow Hay Competition .... 414, 1174 

Mice Plagues. 68 

Midlands Oop Oompetition .... 577 

Mid-North Crop Competition .... 571 

Yorke Peninsula Crop Com¬ 
petition . 579 

Milk Ajialysis.1275-6 

Millets Analysis. 1261 

Mineral Matter in Plants. 796 

Muriate of Ammonia. 805 

Of Potash. 813 

Murray Lands Ejist Conference .. 341 

West Conference. 81 

Murray Mallee Agricultural Ex¬ 
periments . 288 

Mustard Analysis. 794 

Myagrum perfoliatum . 1357 
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Narrung Herd Testing Associa¬ 
tion . . 50, 187, :?41, 472, 562, 690, 824, 
9a4, 1046, 1200, 1283, 1398 


Kelshaby Seed Wheat Competition 1380 

Neslia paniculn>ta . 1360 

Niger, Analysis. 1261 

Nitrate of Lime. 804 

Of Soda. 803 

Nitrogen. 799-803 

Fertilizer T(^sts, Kybybolite . 409 

For Oreals. 897 

Nitrogenous Fertilizers, World’s 

Production and Consumption .. 809 

Non-irrigated 'Districts Conference 5(84 

Orchards, Cultivation. 580 

Vineyards, Soluble Salts in .. 427 

Northern Crop Competition .. .. 576 


Yorke Peninsula Crop Com¬ 


petition. 572 

Noxious Weeds . . . . .. 1076 


O 

Oat Preeding. 1347 

Variety Trials Iloseworthy 

Agricultural College . . 1010, 1016 

Oaten ITay Annlysos. 991 

Oats Analysis. 794, 991, 1261 

Pickling (SpalTord). 1131 

Seed from Ct)m petit ions . . . . 982 

Storages. 126 

Varietal Purity (Callaglian) 14 

Oatmeal Analysis. 1261 

Onion, Mineral Analysis. 796 

The (Beaumont). 1024 

Onions, Prices (see Farm. Produce 
Pep arts). 

Orange-—Mineral Analysis. 796 

Orange Tree Shedding Fruit .... 381 

Oranges, Preservation of . 5 

Orchard Cultivation. 580 

Notes (Beaumont) . . 35, 210, 293, 
437, 58-1, 685, 772, 1037, 1190, 
1265, 1399 

Orchards, Green Ma-nuriiig , . . 189, 1385 

Orgfinic Matter in Plants. 795 

Ottawa Conference. 332 

Oxygen. 797 


Paiiicuni Analysis . 1261 

Paspalum. 1206 

Pasture C(»nipetitimis.8, 619 

Experimental Plots. 1389 

Grazing Tests, Kybybolite . 406, 853 

Improvement. 402 

Pastures for the Tatiara (Cook) 1187 

Insects Observed on. 283 

Top Dressing. 907 

Paterson Bcbeme, The. 321 

Pea Growing in South Australia 

(Spafford). 985 

Husks Analysis. 1252 

Meal .. .. ‘. 1260 

Straw Analysis. 528 


Page, 

Peas Analysis. 794, 1261 

Cost of Growing. 642 

Green Analysis. 991 

Peanut Kernel Skins Analysis .. 1252 

Pedigrees of South Australian Wheats 

267-271 

Phalaris tuher^osa . 529, 1206 

Phosphatic Manures Used in South 

Australia. 876 

Phosphoric Acid, World’s Con¬ 
sumption . 880- 

Pig Breeders and Baisers Associa¬ 
tion . 1338 

BcHiuction of Fees. 738 

Raising in South Australia 

(BpafTord). 1285 

Pigs, Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stock Troubles). 

Bacon Cuiing. 60 

Frozen Pork Imported into 

Great Britain. 6' 

Manure Voided by. 886 

On the Farm. 465 

Statistics. 62 

Pinnaroo Line Conference. 81 

Plant Foods Removed by Crops. . 801 

Plants, <bniposition of . 793-4 

I’lum, Sliy Bearer. 382 

Plums for Export (Fowler) .. . . 1243 

Pork—Frozen Imports into Great 

Britain. 6 

Port Victoria Rainfall. 27 

Potash. 811 

For. Cereals. 89S 

Potatoes Analysis ... 794 

Prices (see Farm Produce Jieports). 

Poultry as a Sideline. 202- 

Eggs, Export of. 4 

Imports into Great Britain 6 
Packing (Anderson) . . . 1350 

Statistics. 948 

Feeding Costs.1184-5 

On the Farm. 198. 

Parafield Egg Laying Compe¬ 
tition .. 1180 


Prices (see Farm Produce Beports). 
Red Comb Egg Laying Com¬ 
petitions .. 54, 184, 302, 434, 568, 
688, 816, 936, 1042, 1198, 1294, 1395 


Roup. 198, 979 

Poverty Weed (Johnston). 1039 

Producer Gas, Tractor.02, 72 

Production, Costs of. 444 

Prunes Analyses. 923 

Pruning Competitions— 

McLiireii Flat. 46 

Lower North. 44, 193, 250 

Purple Oat Grass. 
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Babbit Destruction. 471, 741 

Bainfall, Effect of Destruction of 

Trees on. 33 

For 1932 . 789 

General . . 86, 216, 345, 483, 590, 
696, 828, 953, 1081, 1209, 1305, 1414 

Bams for Fat Lambs. 393 

Bapo. 1200 

Analysis.794, 1261 

Eaphamts rapinistrum . 1356 

Bnpvitrum rugosum . 1257 

Bations, Utilising^ Ensilage in , .. 174 

Baw Bock Phosphate. 872 

Befl Clov(ir, Analysis. 794 

Bod Comb Egg Laying Compe¬ 
tition . . 54, 184, 302, 434, 568, 688, 
816, 936, 1042, 1198, 1294, 1395 
Bevicw of Agricultural Season .. 558 

Biver Murray Conference. 1410 

Boiler, Use for Compacting Land - 1128 

Boot Crops, Manures for. 907 

Boseworthy Agricultural College— 

Experimental Plots Be.port .. 1007 

Investigational Work .. .. 978, 1126 

Beport of Activities. 680 

Weather. 1009 

Botation of Crops. 445, 462, 740, 

777, 1195 

Boup in Poultry. 188, 979 

Bussell and Buccleuch Crop Com¬ 
petition . 575 

Bust {see Wheat Diy^eases). 

Besistant Wheats. 526 

Bye Grass, Certified Seed. 524 

S 

Salt as a Manure. 894 

In Soils of Non-Irrigated 

Vineyards. 427 

In Water, Amount Tolerated 

by Stock. 384 

Tolerance of Vines for .. . . 429 

Sandalwood Experimental Plots .. 288 

Sand Bockot. 1253 

School Holidays. 213 

Seeding Experiments Bosewortliy 

Agricultural College. 1018 

Operations. 1131 

Seed Wheat from Crop Competitions 

560, 670, 779 

Seeds—Analysis. 1260 

Longevity Experiments .... 645 

Separator Milk Analysis. 1276 

Shearing Shed, Plan of. 286 

Sheep Ailments and Diseases (see 
Stocic Troubles). 

Blowfly.7, 868 

Mules’ Operation. 115 

Breeding. 402 

Comeback Ewes. 403 

Dorset Horn for Fat Lambs . 43 

Ewes for Fat Lambs. 390 

Fat Lamb Flock Costs .... 744 

Handling (Perkins) . ,. 386 


Sheep Ailments, &c.— oontmued. I^age. 

Feeding Experiments. 1127 

For the Malleo. 65 

General Management. 68 

Grazing on Soursobs . . . . .. 1340 

Jetting for Blowflies 7 

Lambs for Export. 468 

Manure Voided by. 886 

Riims for Fat Lambs. 393 

Shearing. 69 

Shed Plans. 286 

Statistics. 51 

Tolerance for Salt in Wat5r . 384 

Value on the Farm. 58 

Wool (glassing. 68 

Shepherd’s Purse. 1256 

Shrivelled Wlieat as a Foodstuff 

(Bpafford). 1249 

Sidelines on Eyre’s Peninsula 

(Spafford). 550 

Poultry as. 202 

Silage Manufacture and Use 

(SpafTord). 133 

Silos, Capacity and Measurement 148 

Silver Beet. 1206 

Sisymbrium erysimoides . 1165 

Irio . 1168‘ 

Officinale . 1163 

Orient ale . 1166 

Slug, Great Grey, The (Hill) . .. 1379 

Smooth Mustard. 1165 

Soil Amendments (Spafford) .. 792, 870 

Sorghum. 1205 

Soursobs in Cereal Crops. 126 

South-East Coufereuce. 1047 

Development of. 1073 

Southern Crop Competition .. . . 573 

District Conference . 212 

Districts, Fodders for .. . . 1204 

Yorke Peninsula Crop Com¬ 
petition . 578 

South Kilkerran Agricultural Ex¬ 
periments . 29 

Stallions Registration. 867, 1371 

Stansbury Setrub, Developing .... 1055 

Starling Distribution and Control 

(Kiiighorn). 1154 

Statistics—• 

Cereal. 1377 

Dairy. 298, 418 

Egg. 289, 94S 

Farm Macliinery. 436 

Livestock. 51 

Orchards. 294 

Trade with the East.9, 662 

Vineyard. 294 

Wine.181, 947 

Stock Troubles (Wise). 129S 

STOCK TBOUBLES— 

Bull- 

Age for Service. 384 

Dehorning Wounds . . .. 1342 

Soras on Body. 1248 
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STOCK TBOITBLES— continued. Page. 

Calf— 

Constipated . 742 

Scours.1245, 1299 


Cattle— 

Eating Manure. 1245 

Pneumonia. 130 

Ringwonn. 1245 

Cow— 

Abortion (Robin) , . .. 309 

Belly Swollen. 742 

Bloat.1004, 1240 

Bone Chewing. 983 

Cough. 1248 

Curdled Milk. 11 

Difficult to Get in Calf .. 525 

Dry Bible. 1392 

Drying Off Before Calving 132 

Leaky Teat. 11 

Mamniitis . . 11, 382, 1004, 1299 

(Robin) . 300 

Milk Fever. 1003, 1299 

(Robin). 309 

No Milk Supply. 10 

Pimples on Teats. 809 

Prolapse of Vagina .. .. 520 

Swollen Udder. 252 


Teat, Bad Cut. 11 

Vaginitis. 525 

Warts. 42 

Wlieat Gorge. 809 

Dog- 

Worms . 253 

Heifer— 

Large Navel. 11 

Horse— 

Foal, pupating by Hand.. 132 

Navel Ill (Robin) .. 1030 

Worms. 1248 

Belly Swollen. 742 

Blood Worms . . 12, 252, 1245 

Bot Fly. 382 

Bruised Shoulder. 11 

Colic. 12 

Cough. 1244 

Discharge at Back Passage 130 

From Nose. 1244 

Eating Manure. 382, 520 

Forage Poisoning .... 7, 11 

Founder. 1248 

Girth Gall. 243 

Growth on Jaw. 984 

Itch. 252, 984 

Jaw Swollen. 1244 

Lfime Front Legs .... 1240 

Lice. 132 

Loin Injury. 1240 

Losing Condition. 1.30 

liump on Fetlock. 984 

Paralysis. 983 

Shoulder Troubles .. 11, 34, 73, 
984, 1343 

Side Bone. 410 

Sore Lips. 130 

Stamping Feet. 384 


STOCK TBOITBLES— continued. Page- 

Stiff l-iegs... .. 250- 

Stifle Swollen .. .. .. 869 

Strangles .. 1381 

Swelling Above Sheath .. 1248 

Between Front Legs 1244 

Swollen Penis. 13l> 

Tapeworms. 1342. 

Unable Control UTrine ., 743 

Yawning. 1245 

Mare— 

Carrying I>ead Foal ... 384 

Difficult Get in Foal . .. 1246 

Growth in Eye . 1394 

Sore Udder. 11 

Staring Coat. 1343 

Time to Serve *. 252 

Pig- 

Back Passage Protruding 132 

Dysentery. 134J 

Lice. 1248 

Lost Use of Legs .. .. 742 

Paralysis. 132 

Scours. 525 

Skin Bash. 1240 

Sores on MOuth. 525 

Sow, Signs Indicating Heat 12 

Worms. 525, 982 

Sheep— 

Blowfly. 7, 8t)8 

JJules^ Operation for 115 

Eating Stinkwort. 1342 

Foot Rot (Robin) .... 928 

Grazing on Soursobs.. .. 1340 

Internal Parasites ... .. 1244 

Pink Eye. 742 

Sore Lips. 9 

Swelling Under Chin .. 1343 

Tetanus. 132 

Twin Lamb Disease .. 48, 1120 
Stallion— 

Lacking Vitality. 130 

Rjition for. 12 

Straw Analysis. 991 

Strawberry Clover... .. 12S 

Culture (Leishman). 1290 

Mineral Analysis. 790 

Strychnine, Mixing with Soda . .. 1245 

Subterranean Clover .. . . 402, 405, 1065 

Seed Analysis... . . 1261 

Subsidy for Fertilisers. 1238 

Sugar Beet Analysis. 790 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 805 

Duty on. 1302, 1338 

Potash. 813 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences^ &c. 

September 12th-14th, at the Way Hall, Franklin Street. Opening address 
at 8 p.m. on September 12th. 

Murray Lands (p]{iat), at Panina, Tuesday, September 27th. (Mr. F. K. Sumner, 
St^cretary.) 

Eyre FtminmUi (Eastern), at Kimba, Monday, October 3j‘d. (Secretary, Mr. M. J. H. 
Martin.) 

Eyre Peninsula (Ontrfil), at Wudinna, Wednesday, Oc.tober 5th. (Secretary^ Mr. 
Dumcan Duguid.) 

Eyre Pfnmiffula (Southern), at Cummins, Pb-iday, October 7th. (Secretary, Mr. 

H. M. Roberts.) 

The opening session of each Conference will take place at 10.30 a.m. Papers, 
questions, &c., for Conferences should be forwarded to the General Secretary, Agri* 
cultural Bureau, about a fortnight before the dates mentioned above. 

Congress. 

Tlie P'orty-third Congress of tlie Agricultural Bureau will be opened by His 
ExcelleiK’Y the Govenior at 8 p.m, on Monday, September 12. Addresses will b^ delivered 
the same evening by the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. S. R. Whitford) and the 
Chairman of the Advisory .Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. N. Wicks). A Dairying 
Session will be held on Tuesday morning, when a veterinary lecture will be given by a 
Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Bran<1s Department. Tliis lecture will deal with 
mainmitis, contagious abortion in cattle, and milk fever. Two more items will also be 
included in this session, one <jf which will be a paper by Mr. E. W. Mattner, of Bol* 
liannah, Siniultaneoii.sly with the Dairying Session, a Fruit Session will be held in 
another room, wficn Dr. J. Davidson (Waite Ibisearch Institute) will address the 
meeting on “Some Economic Insect Problems of Orchard PVuits in South Australia^^; 
a paper on “Bees; their Life History and Habits,” will be read l)y Mr. R. Nosworthy 
(Balhaiiiuih) ; and a furtlicr paper on an horticultural subject is being arranged. On 
Tuesday afternoon papers will be read by Mr. A. G. Barrett on “Ideal Types of 
Barley for Malting Purposes”; Mr. A. L. McEwin (Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
“Methods of Improving Draught Stock Breeding”; and Mr. R, G. Scott, “Wlieat 
Varieties in Soutli Australia.” Hi the evening at 7.43 Professor Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture) will give an addre.ss on “Bonu^ Points in the Handling of a Fat Lamb 
Plock on a Mallee Farm. ’ ’ Th(‘ whole of MAMlnesday morning r/ill be devoted to I'ree 
Parliament, when a large number of motions will be submitted to Congress. The 
Congress will (include on tlie Wednesday evening w'itU addresses by Mr. H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor) and G. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert). 

There will be the usual visit to the Waite Institute on Thursday morning after the 
Congress. 

A large number of ^lapers have been sent in for the Women's Sessions. These 
include ^ ^ The Kitchen, ” to be read by a member of the Penola Branch; ‘ ‘ Poultry 
Rjiising,Miss A. L. McKay (Penola); “tTseful Knowledge,” Mrs. W. J, Wliite 
(P^jr^xkie); “Hints on Making Cake Batter,” Mrs. H. Altscliwager (Millicent) ; 
“Bread Farm,” Mrs. F. Chilman (Warramboo); “Socks and Stockings” 

(with demonstffe^)> Mrs. E. U Orchard (Bolalie) ; “Buying a Cow,” Mrs. E. M. 
l>addick (Kangarilla) ; ‘.yrhe Uses of Kerosene in the Home,” Mrs. E. P. Wall 
(Eurelia); “Children,’' te-l^ita Haines (Nelshaby); and “First Aid,” Miss A, M. 
Lawne (Nelshaby). 
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Prosperity Returns 


Royal Spring Show, 1932 

September 10 to 17 

(7 DAYS AND 7 NIGHTS) 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S GALA WEEK 


Visit the Show and Strengthen Your Faith in the 
Resources of Your Own State. 


Grand Display 

Gittle, Sheep, Wool, Fat Stock, Horses-in-Action, Trotting Events, 
Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Cage Birds, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Dairy 
Produce and Appliances, Agricultural Produce and Machinery, 
Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, Fruit Packing Competitions, Public 
School Children’s Competitions, Needlework, Knitting, Millinery, 
Dressmaking, Arts, Crafts, and Cookery. 


Record Entries 


Record Attractions 


Military and Police Carnival 

MOTOR CYCLE SPEEDWAY RACES 

TREE-FELLING AND LOG CHOPPING 


Are you a Member of the Society ? 

Members’ tickets and two ladies’ tickets available for the period 
of the show, 7 days and 7 nights, for £1 Is. 

Ladies tickets are transferable and can be used by boys under 
the age of 14 years. 

23, Waymouth Street, HAROLD J. FINN IS, 

Adelaide. Secretary. 
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Following the usual practice, arrangements are expected to be made for special 
addresses and visits to places of interest. 

All delegates of Women ’s and Mcii ’h Branches are requested to be present on the 
opening night, and to take their seats by 7.45 p.m. 

Besides delegates, otlier members who are in town during the week are invited to 
attend any of the sessions. 

Bxport of Butter. 

Exports of tnitter from the Commonwealth for July, 1932, totalled 4,542 tons. Fol¬ 
lowing is a (■omj)arisor) of shipments from the various Htates du ringed lily: — 

July, 1932. 



United Kingdom. 

Otlier Countries. 

Total. 


Boxes. 

Boxes. 

Boxes, 

New South Wales . . .. 


4,710 

14,087 

Victoria. 

.- 63,701 

8,941 

72,642 

Queensland. 


3,722 

81,624 

South Australia. 

. 13,294 

36 

13,330 

Tasmania. 

. 24 


24 


164,298 

17,409 

181,707 


(4,107 tons) 

(435 tons) 

(4,542 tons) 


Considering the unsettled conditions of overseas markets and the consequent intense 
competition^ the Miaiister of Commerce (Mr. C. A. S. Hawker) said recently that he was 
pleased to observe continued improvement in our export figures, which really expressed 
increasing appreciation of the excellence of our products. In the present crisis the 
very real value to Australia of her primary industries, Mr. Hawker added, could not be 
too strongly uiged, and he was confident that the progress achieved with dairying, as 
with other exports, would stimulate efforts to strengthen our position abroad still finther. 

Export of Eggs. 

Ill a recent ri'port the ^Minister for Commerce stated that his department had prejiared 
a careful estimate of the ]:robable quantity of Australian eggs which would be export<Hl 
to the United Jvingdom in the forthcoming season. On present indications, it is con 
sidered that between 14 and 15 million dozens will bo shipped—an increase of 50 per 
cent, over the figures for lust year. The accompanying table of exports during the last 
five years is a very significant index of the growth of the poultry industry in the 


Ccanmoiiwealtli: — 

Dozen. 

1927 . 1,104,005 

1928 . 2,916,338 

1929 . 3,552,580 

1930 .. .. .. 5,895,090 

1931 . 9,740,790 


In addition to the quantity of eggs exported in 1931, a new development of the 
industry was the export of egg pulp. The quantity exported represented an additional 
1,300,000 dozen eggs. A large quantity is expected to be exjported this year. An idea 
of the extent of the market for eggs in Oreat Britaim may be gained from the fact 
that in 1931 the consumption of eggs in Great Britain amounted to 549,000,000 dozen, 
Australia’s contribution of 18 eggs in every 1,000 consumed was, therefore, less than 
2 per cent, of total consumption. The per capita consumption per annum in the 
United Kingdom is estimated at 140 eggs. 


Lawnt. 
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Preservation of Oranges. 

The Citrus Preservation Committee of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Eesearch has recently reviewed the investigations which it has been conducting 
for the last four years into the best methods of (hand3ing onanges intended' for 
storage for any great length of time. An account will be published of the committee's 
activities, and this account will include the coaiclusion which the committee has come to 
in regard to the various processes investigated. It is of particular interest to know 
that the committee do not recommend the spraying of the fruit wdth paratfiin. A 
proce.«.s (>f washing in sodium bicarbonate or borax and subsequently spraying with 
I)araffin,was one of the treatments to wdiich tin' committee paid particular attention, as 
it has been claimed that this process, by reducing mould incidence, lediices w’astage 
considerably. 

The oranges supplied to the committee for experimental purposes were representative 
only of the irrigated areas of Victoria, and were sent to Melbourne loosely packed in 
cases. Under these conditions only a sligiit wutstuge occurred through the blue and 
green moulds, even in the fruit which was untreated. Evidence of the elTocts of treat- 
mtnit on wastage due to these moulds w'aa thus inconclu.sive. The process was not found 
to lengthen the actual storage life of the fruit in any other way. It had a certain 
amount of bcmeticial effect in that it considerably improved the appearance of the fruit. 
All dirt vras, of course, removed, resulting in the whole of it having a clean, bright 
appearance. In regard to the paraffin itself, a light spray can be applied without 
deleterious effect, but a heavy 8i)ray was found sometimes actually to cause a ])reventive 
collapse of the fruit. For tlii.s reason, tlu're is aclual danger in using j>araffin with 
Nave] oranges. 

Payments of Wheat Bounty. 

The Minister for Comniejce stated recently tlint some misunderstanding had apparently 
arisen amongst wheatgrow'ers regarding an annouaicement in connection with payments 
of wheat bounty, Tlie Wlieat Bounty Act, provided for payment of the bounty 

of ijtii. per bushel to the grower on all wheat of the season sold or delivered 

for sale prior to Octolxu' 3.1st, 1932. Therefore claims for bounty made by growers in 
respect of this season's wheat which is sold or delivered for sale before October Slst 
next would be dealt with by his department, and if growers desired to hold their wheat 
for the maximum period allowed that w’us their affair. Boimty would be payable on 
the wheat provided it was disposed of prior to ()ctol)er 31at, 1932. As the staff of the 
Wheat Bounty {Sections were being reduced, however, it would be in the interests of 
the farmers themselves to submit their claims at an early date. If not received by tlie 
department before August 15th it would not be possible, owing to reduced staffs, to 
prevent some delay in payment of claims. It w^as to obviate such delay in the interests 
of farmers who had delivered wheat, but had delayed submitting claims that a previous 
statement had been issued giviffjg farmers ample notice of the disbanding or reducing 
of the special staffs of the Wheat Bounty Section. 

Australia's Dairy Produce Exports—Position in United Kingdom Market—Increa^ 

in British Imports of Butter and Bacon. 

Australia exported more butter in 1931 than ever before ; in tliatyear the value of her 
butter exports was 54 per cent, above the 1930 level," states the report just issued by 
the Empire Marketing Board on Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931" (H.M, Stationery 
Office, London, Is. net). 

“Supplies of butter from Empire countries increased by no less than 30 per cent, 
over 1930," the report states. “Empire butter domprised almost 50 per cent, of the 
total imports as against 45 per cent, in 1930. Never in any previous year have Empire 
coumtries accounted for so large a proportion of the United Kingdom butter impy 
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Tons of Cheese. 

AuHtralia also had a bumper cheese season. Exports of cheose in 1931 were timjes 
the previous season total, and the largest since 1925. The United iCingdozn took 
90 per cent, of Australia's butter and 93 per cent, of her total cheese exports. 

Queensland, the principal shipper of butter, has increased her exports to the United 
Kingdom by more than 300 per cent, since 1926. Butter shipments have risen from 
9,400 tons to 30,000 tons. Total shipments from Australia have risen during the Fame 
period from 28,000 tons to 66,000 tons. 

World's Largest Importer. 

Britain now imports more butter (by value) than any other single commodity. In 
1931 she paid more for her imported bacon than for her imported wheat. These are 
two of the facts brought out in the rej)ort, which states that the United Kingdom is 
the world's largest importer of dairy produce. Fully 30' per cent, of her total imports 
of food, drink, and tobacco are accounted for by dairy produce. Her imports of 
butter alone were worth £46,358,000 in 1931—nearly double the amount imported 
before the war. 

The total value of Britain’s imports of dairy produce of all kinds, including eggs, 
Viacoii, pt)ultrv, and pork, has risen from £67,262,000 (the average of the tiiree years 
before the war) to £12(),()02,000 in 1931, when new records were established for the 
imports of butter, bacoaa, poultry, cream, and certain types of preserved milk. 

Denmark held her position in 1931 as the chief supplier of butter, and sent Britain 
31 per cent, of her total imports. New Zealand came next with 24 per cent., and 
Australia accounted for 19 per cent, of Britain's total imported supplies. Other 
Empire countries which increased their exports of butter to the United Kingdom were 
South Africa and Kenya. Eussia increased its supplies by 2^ times, and jumped from 
eighth to fourth place. The volume of Kussian imports, however, was still well below 
pre-war level. 

Eating More Eckjs. 

Over 3,100,000,000 eggs were imported into Britain last year. The volume of Empire 
supplies was the largest over recorded, and accounted for 24 per cent, of the total 
imports, Denmark is the chief source of imports, sending 29 per cent, of the total from 
all sources. Britain draw's her imports of eggs from, altogether, over 30 countries. 

The Empire supplies fully 87 per cent, of Britain's total imports of cheese. New 
Zealamd and Canada being the chief sources. A seasonal difference in price between 
white and colored clicese is a feature of the cheese trade. From February to October 
colored cheese appeared to be most in demand, but from November to January white 
cheese became dearer than colored. 

Australian Frozen Pork. 

Supplies of bacon to the United Kingdom were, states the report, *^on an unprece¬ 
dented scale" in 1931. Imports rose by l,950,000cwts. or 21 per cent, compared with 
1930, which w'as in itself a record year. Britain is importing considerably over twic^ 
as much bacon as in the years before the war. This figure has arisen from 4,787,000ewt8. 
to ll,138,00()cwts., valued in 1931 at £33,136,000. Empire supplies represented only a 
small part—3 per cent.—of the total imports. 

The Empire is, however, supplying most of Britain's frozen pork. *‘One of the 
most striking features of the supply position is the increase in shipments from Australia^ 
which were practically negligible before 1930. The quantity imported from Australia 
in 1931 was nearly four times as great as in 1930." Empire supplies, as a whole, 
accounted for 59 per cent, of the total imports of frozen pork in 1931. The United 
States is the chief foreign source of supply. 
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Position in Germany. 

The repoit also surveys briefly the position of the dairy produce market in Germany, 
Ihe world’s most important market for butter next to the United Kingdom. In 1931, 
imports of Australian butter into Germany, rose to 30,000cwt8. from under lOOcwts. in 
1930. Germany ’g total imports declined considerably, however, owing to tariff restrictions 
and diminished purchasing power. Consumption of butter fell by 5 per cent., whereas, 
in the United Kingdom, it rose by 14 per cent. Germany also ranks second to the 
United Kingdom as an importer of eggs. Imports of eggs declined by 12 per cent, 
in 1931. 

Poisoning Blowflies. 

Replying to a questiooi submitted at the Ceduna Conference as to whether arsenical 
aheep dips would be strong enough to poison blowflies, Mr. A. H. Robin (Veterinary 
Officer, Stock and Brands Department) stated that arsenical preparations were most 
gatisfactory for poisoning blowflies, and if sheep were dipped in arsenical sheep dip 
mixed at ordinary dipping strength, the treatment would not only serve to kill any 
maggots that may happen to be in the fleece at the time of dipping, but it would further 
protect the sheep from fly-strike” for a period of three or four weeks. This was due 
to the fact that when the dip was being prepared, all of the arsenic was not immediately 
dissolved in tlie water, but some of it remained suspension,” and in the process 
of dipping was deposited in the fleeces of the sheep in fine, solid particles. There it 
was gradually dissolved out by moisture in the fleece, thus keeping the wool impreg¬ 
nated with arsenical solution sufficiently strong to poison flies that might light on 
the sheep and any maggots tliat hatclied out from eggs deposited in the fleecM?. 

The period of protectiom afforded the sheep could be considerably lengthened by 
using the arsenical dip mixture in greater concentrations. It was, of course, not safe 
to immerse the sheep completely in these stronger solutions, and the application of 
them was tlierefore restricted to the ^^breech,” which w'as the part of the animal most 
susceptible to fly attack. Two methods of application were commonly employed, viz.:— 

(1) Jetting ,—This cotnsisted of the application, around the breech of the sheep, of 
arsenical dip mixed at a strength of four times that recommended by the manufacturer 
for ordinary dipping. This solution was applied by means of a special high pressure 
pump with a very fine nozzle. It was claimed by those who used it that this method 
of treatment would afford the sheep 90 j^er cent, to 95 per cent., effective protection up 
to three months, depending on weather conditions, and it further did away with the 
necessity for crutching. Owing, however, to the high cost of the special jetting 
apparatus, the use of this method of treating the sheep was generally confined to 
large runs. 

Swathing .—Arsenical dip solution mixed double ordinary dipping strength was used, 
and was applied to the breech area by means of a small rag mop on the end of a stick. 
The solution might be poured on the sheep and spread with the mop, or the mop might 
be dipped into a tin containing the preparation and then thoroughly rubbed over the 
area.’ This method of treatment was suitable for small farmers’ flocks. 

Borage Poisoning. 

At the Ceduna Conference Mr. A. H. Robin^ B.V.Sc., explained the best method of 
feeding hay that had been badly damaged by mice. It w^as extremely likely, he said, 
that as the result of the ravages of the mice the fodder in the stacks would have 
become musty or mouldy, in parts at least, and that further it might have become 
impregnated with the. deadly Batvilinm toxin or poison, the ingestion of which gave 
rise to the very fatal disease of stock, commonly known as ^ ^ forage poisoning. ’ ’ Horses 
in particular were very susceptible to this disease. Sheep and cattle were also sus¬ 
ceptible, though considerably less so. It would be necessary, therefore, for stockowners, 
when utilising this damaged fodder, to take certain precautioms to safeguard the health 
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of theh' stock. It should all be carefully inspected and any affected hay with must 
or mould should be discarded. Those sheaves that appeared to be clean and fit for 
use should be well shaken to free them from dust, and then opened up so as to expose 
their contents thoroughly to the air and sunlight for 48 hours prior to feeding. This 
exposure w’ould serve to oxidise and destroy any possible SotuHnus toxin on the fodder, 
to the extent of rcmdering it reasonably safe to use. With respect to actual methods 
of feeding it to the stock,’ any of it that was suitable could^ if desired, be fed as hay. 
On th(* whole, probaldy the uiost suitable way of utilising it would be to chaff it, and 
either mix it with other fiou!nd feed, or, if this was not possible, damp it with molasses 
and water to improve its feeding value. Because of the lesser susceptibility of cattle 
and sheep to forage poisoning, it would be preferable to use it up by feeding it as 
far as possible to those stock rather than to horses. 

Purifying Water Polluted by Dead Mice. 

For purifying wsder, polluted by dead mice, the Acting Director of Chemistry 
recently suggested that the water should be sterilised by stirring, into every 
lOOgalls. of water 2^oz8. of bleaching powder, and, after a quarter of an hour 
or longer, stirring in some liquid ammonia, say, half a teaspoonful at a time, until 
there was no smell of Ihe bleaching powder left. He, however, recommended that 
before the watco* in the tajik was treated a certain quantity should be taken from the 
tank and treated in the proportions stated. Should the treatment result in the water 
being fairly free from offensive smell and taste, he considered it would be safe to use 
it after it had been boiled, and the balance in the tank must then be treated likewise. 
If the water did not respond to the treatment, it was considered that it would be con* 
taminated to the extent that it would not be fit for use. He would be pleased to be 
informed by anyone using this method as to the result of the treatment. 

Preserving Super Bags. 

In discussing at the Ceduma Conference the method that might be adopted to preserve 
super j)ng:s when emptied, tlie (bneral Secretary stated that a fertiliser manufacturing 
company had recommended the use of one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to every 
2galls. of water, soak well^ and finally rinse the bags in clean water. A delegate said 
that he had obtained good results by soaking the bags in sea water. Mr. S. Shepherd 
(Advisory Board of Agriculture) informed the Conference that he had used bags four 
times and thus saved 5s. 6d. a ton in his purchases of super. His practice was to 

empty the sheep dip and flood it with water. He then filled the dip with the bags and 

left them for two or three weeks, and he found that when removed they were in good 
condition. 

Pasture Competitions. 

Tlie South Australian Advisory Dairy Board is arranging for pasture competitions 
in three districts of the State, namely, Central, South-Eastern, and Irrigated Areas. 
Entries hjc due not later than Wednesday, August Slat, 1932, and will be restricted 
to dairymen milking at least seven cows. Prizes consisting of trophies to the value of 
£3 3s., £2 2s., and £l Is., together with Certificates, are offered for each district. A 

fee of Is. will be charged for each entry. 

Entries are to be for pastures of not less than 5 acres for Central and South-Eastern 
districts, and 3 acres for Irrigated Areas. Competitors will be asked to state clearly 
in their applications:— (a) The location of pastures; (6) the area of these pastures. 

It is hoped that dairymen will support these competitions, and information will be 
readily supplied to applicants by the Hon. Secretary, South Australian Advisory Board, 
ofiSce of Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide, to whom entries should be forwarded. 
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•Bxpott of Barloy. 

The Minister for Commerce (Mr. C. A. S. Hawker) reports that the figures for the 
export.of barley from Australia for the 11 months ended May, 1932, disclosed a con¬ 
siderable increase over the figures for 1931, as follows:— 


1931 (11 months).. .. 1,522,293 centals, valued at £3(58,120 

1932 (11 months). 1,588,473 centals, valued at £431,404 


According to advice received, about 46 ]>cr cent, of Great Britain’s imports of barley 
were used in breiwing, and somewhat over 50 i)Gr cent, for all malting jmrposes, the 
principal countries of oirigin being California 60 per cent., Chili 7 per cent., 
Czecho-Slovakia 5 per cx;nt. Of the 599,313 tons of barley imported into Grent Britain 
in 1929, Australia’s share was about li per cent. 

Provided that the production of suitable types of good quality baric}' was maintained, 
and the volume expanded, tliere appeared to be a reasonable prospect that Australia 
could secure a greater share of the English market. Considerable attention has been 
paid to the production of barley in South Australia and Tasmania, and further success 
would no doubt ensue with a closer knowledge of the types in favor on the English 
market. 

Trade with the East. 

The latest statistical information published by the Minister for Commerce concerning 
Australia’s trade with the East shows that in the principal commodities, with the cxce])- 
tion of frozen meat, tlierc has been an increase when compared with the previous, year. 
This is highly gratifying when it is remembered that 1930-31 was a record year in so far 
as the volume of trade wa.s (‘oncenied. The comparative statement of the principal 
exports (luring th(j first nine months of 1930-31 and 1931-32 shows the following;— 


Nine Months, 1930-31. Nine Months, l!i31.‘12. 

Centals. A'aluc. Centals. A'alue. 

£ £ 

Butter. 79,858 460,908 95,063 562,452 

Flour. 2,377,105 899,216 3,184,389 1,010,164 

Wheat. 17,840,305 3,845,893 24,295,341 5,823,688 

Wool. 1,067,703 4,337,709 .1,513,769 6,192,658 

Beef. 100,829 • 182,116 05,034 128,728 

Mutton and lamb . 16,384 36,280 15,269 29,849 


The exports of other commodities of x)rimary production for the first six months of 
1931-32 to the East were:—Milk and cream, 51,475 centals, £253,000; canned fruits, 
3,417 centals, £6,499; cliecse, 1,267 centals, £5,903; sliccj^, 12,268, £4,012; wine, 
l,418galls., £547. Tlie refjuests for information relating to trade have covered an 
exceptionally wide range of connnodities. Primary produces, other than those men¬ 
tioned above, in regard to wliicli inquiries were made imdiule the following:-—Dried 
and fresh fruits, dairy cattle, flour, fodders, feed oats, hides, and skins. 
Standardisation of Export Apple Cases. 

The Standards Association of Australia lias been asked to cany ont work on the 
standardisation of export fruit cashes, and has referred the matter to a sjiecial com¬ 
mittee, of which Mr. I. H, Boas, (Hiief of the Division of Forest I’roducts, Council for 
Sciontiftc and Industrial Research, is chairman. The committee decided to restrict its 
work in the first instance to apple casbs. Evidence is abundant that the use of a 
number of different typos of case causes serious inconvenience in shipping, and con¬ 
sequently adds to the cost. Furthermore, there is a great conflict of opinion as to the 
relative merits of the local hardwood dump case and the imported softwood standard 
case in their ability to carry fruit to London in the best possible condition. The 
committee was faced with this, conflict based tipon more or less general observations, 
and asked the Division of Forest Products to carry out a series of experiments to 
definitely establish the facts. This work was begun in May of this year by the Senior 
Plant Pathologist of the Division of Plant Industry, and the Utilisation Ofilcer of the 
Division of Forest Products. , ' 
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It was found advisable to restrict the work in the present season to the development 
of a suitable technique. The main idea was to develop tests which would yield rosiate 
translatable into actual practice. After two months^ work, involving the careful 
packing, testing, and re examination of over 70 cases of apples, a good basis has now 
been laid for a far more extensive series of tests in the next season- The ext^t of 
the work involved can be seen from the fact that this year the detailed examination of 
over 7,000 apples was carried out. The details of all bruising were recorded and 
analysed. Some very important facts were indicated, but it will not be reported until 
further work on a larger scale confirms them. It is expected that established facts 
will then replace the present opinions, and definite steps on standardisation will follow. 

PubUcations Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications:— 

“Intensive Systems of Apple Production.’' Bulletin 49, Ministry of Agriculture, 
England. Price, 9d. net. 

“Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931.” Empire Marketing Board. Is. net. 

Davy’s Devon “Herd Book.” Vol. LV. 

“Zebu (Brahman) Cross Cattle and their Possibilities in North Australia," C.8. and 
I.R. Pamphlet 27. 

“The Pig Industry,’’ C.S. and I.R. Pamphlet 28. 

“Entomological Control of St. John’s Wort,’’ C.S. and I.R. Pamphlet 29. 

“Bionomics and Economic Importance of Thrips imagims Bagnall, C.S. and I.R. 
Pamphlet 30. 

“Changes in the Demand for Butter," E.M.B, 48. Price Is. 

“Fruit Supplies in 1931," E.M.B. 49. Price Is. 

“Demand for Honey," E.M.B. .30. Price Is. 

“Milk Price Margins,’' E.M.B. 51. Price Is. 

“Dairy Produce Supplies, 1931," E.M.B. 52. Price Is. 

“Empire Marketing Board, 1931-32," E.M.B. 53. Price Is. 

“Vegetable or Seeds and Oils," E.M.B. 54. Price Is. 

“Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies," E.M.B. 55. Price Is. 

“Poultry Research in, the Uoiited ‘Kingdom, 1932." E.M.B. 


VETERINABY INQUIBIE8. 


supplied hy Veterinary Offirers^ Stork and Brands Department.J 

Agricultural Bureau, Jlmdmarsh IsUmd, reports —(1) Cou^ just dalved hut no milJt 
supply, and (2) ewes with sore lips. 

Replies—(1) Failure to secrete milk may be due to atrophy and wasting of the 
substance of the udder as the result of former disease of the gland, or it nuaj ?>e merely 
a tempomry functional disorder of the milk secreting cells. If the udder seems healthy 
Und. " ^Itfaulty apparently in size and activity, it should be massaged two or three 
^ith a little olive oil, and “stripping’' of the teats dhould also be practised. 
A K yptive medicine can be given, and the animal’s diet changed to sloppy, 

nourish^. \ Warm milk may also be given to drink if the animal will take it. 

One (1) tea. Nul of powdered nux vomica should also be given on back of tongue 
3 times daily foi A f&w days. (2) The trouble is probably a necrotic stomatitis. 
Change the ewes on to fresh pasture. Scrape or Soak off all scabs, and after drying 
gently amesar lightly with 5 p<"r cent, carbolised vaseline ointment. If the sores extend 
to the inside of the lips and on the gums, bathe these gently with weak Oondy’s solution 
and then daub with weak tinet. iodine (tinet. iodine, 1 part; water, 2 parts). Two or 
"iZ'f dressings should all that is neceesary to effect a cure. 
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Agricultural Bureau, Walleye, reports cow showing shortage of milk. Milk from 
teats is curdled. 

Beply— The condition is Mammitis. The following treatment is advised:—(1) Isolate 
cow. After treatment disinfect hands before milking other cows. (2) Apply hot packs 
3 to 4 times daily to affected quarters. (3) Subsequently dry and massage gently with 
warm camphorated oil. (4) Strip out affected quarters (5 to 7 times daily. Affected 
milk eAiould not be stripped on to floors or yards. Owing to the nature of this disease, 
vaccination is not as satisfactory either as a curative or a preventive for iimminitis 
as it is for some other disease. The Commonwealth Serum Laboratories have a mixed 
mammitis v’uceine which could be tried, either to prevent the disease or to treat eases 
of mammitis. The price per cow (to pre^-ent disease) is 38. 6d. Hhoiild you consider 
trying the vaccine on your herd I would advise you to pay a personal visit to this 
office' and discuss the matter. . 

Weavers Agricultural Bureau reports —(1) Cow with badly cut teat partly healed, 
hut milk is leaking; (2) heifer with very large navel. 

Beplies—(1) Nothing can be done until the cow is dried off. It will then be necessary 
to scarify the edges of the wound with a clean sharp knife so as to leave a fresh healing 
surface. If possible a deep stitch of silk soaked in iodine should then be inserted to 
bring the edges close together. This stitch should be removed bi seven dnys' time. 

(2) If the swelling in the region of the navel has not decreased in size by the time 
the calf is 10 to 12 months’ old, it should be sold for slaughter. 

Clanfield Agricultural Bureau asks for dressing to reduce swellings caused by bruised 
shoulders on horses. 

Keply—The bruising under such conditions is due to horse being “out of eondition.” 
Such cases should be put out of 'work or else a breast collar used. The following 
dressing is suggested:—Lead acetate, loz.; zinc sulphate, (i drams; water, 1 pint. 
Apply lotion 3 or 4 times dally. 

Warramboo Agricultural Bureau reports mare with foal — 7mrc\H udder is very sore, 
hard, and swollen. 

Reply—It is possible that tbe mare has n chronic mammitis (inflammation of the 
udder). Bo not allow the foal to suckle. Apply hot fomentatif)ns 2 or 3 times daily 
for a few days. If any abscess formation takes place lance swelling wdth a clean, 
sharp knife and syringe out with lysol solution. If condition does not clear uj), it is 
not advisable to breed from mare, because udder cannot then function properly. 

Brentwood Agricultural Bureau asks —(1) Are luorses more .subject to forage jnnsoning 
than cattle or .sheep; (2) is danger lessened by exposing fodder to air; (3) what is 
the cause of the poisoning; (4) horse very sluggish, heavy mugh, and labored breathing; 
(5) mare with severe constipation. 

Beplies—(1) Horses are iiiuch more susceptible than cattle or sheep, though the 
latter can also contract this disease. (2) If tho affw-tod fodder is well oj)eued up 
and exposed to air and sunlight for 48 hours prior to feeding, this exposure will help 
to oxidise and destroy any poison on the feed, and render it reasonably safe for use. 

(3) Contamination by the toxin or poison produced by the Bacillus botulimis when 

growing actively on the fodder. (4) The animal is ai^parently broken winded. Treat¬ 
ment for this troulhle can only be palliative. So far as possible, bulky feeding should 
be avoided, the feeds being nrade nutritious and concentrated. The feed should be 
given lightly damped to prevent any dust in it causing irritation to the throat with 
resultant coughing. The animal should further never be put to work within an hour 
or 80 after feeding. An occasional drencli of raw linseed oil, 1^ pints; turjm, 4 
tablespoonsful; can be given to maintain the bowels in good order, and one table- 
spoonful of Fowler ’s solution of arsenic can mth advantage also be given in the feed 
night and morning for a fortnight. (5) In cases of bowel stoppage, the purgative 
drenoheu and enemas should be supported by giving night and morning 1 level tea- 
spoonfulrof powdered nux vomica. Tills is best given by mixing the dose in a spoonful 
of honey or treacle to make n paste, \vhich can be smeared on the animal’s Icel¬ 
and tongue. * / 
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Agricultural Bureau, Myponga, ashs what sigm mdioa^e a now being on 

Reply—The usual signs are that the sow exhibits restlessness and utters peculiar 
cries or grunts. The sexual organs become enlarged and tjie vulva protrudes ahd is 
inflamed and swollen. In many cases she attracts attention by repeatedly jumping on 
the bachs of other sows. 

‘*Bpaldmg^’ reports death of horse. Symptoms:—Fed on good feed; in great pam^ 
passing water frequently whilst being dosed, struggled and died very suddenly. 

Keply*—The horse apparently died from a severe attack of flatulent colic. Care is 
necessary in putting horses and all stock on to such young green feed. Horses fre¬ 
quently get serious forms of colic, and kimiiiitis is also common. The treatment 
suggested for a draught horse is:—(1) Give this drench at once: Eaw linseed oil, 
pints; oil of turpentine, 2ozs.; household cloudy ammonia, Joz. (2) Give enemas 
of warm, soapy w'Uter ('5 to 4 gallons) every 3 or 4 hours if necessary. 

Agricultural Bureau, Elbow Bill, ashs cure for blood worms in horses, 

Reply—(1) Starve liorse for 24 hours. (2) At end of that time give the following 
drench:—Haw linseed oil, pints; oil of turpentine, 4 tablospoonsful. (3) Subsequently 
give on© tablespoonful of Fowler's .solution of arsenic in a small damped feed night 
and morning for 14 days (buy a 11b. bottle of the solution). (4) Feed regularly on 
good quality clwitf, bran, and crushed oats. Good management and. good regular feeding 
by keeping the horses in good condition lessens greatly the effects of worm invasion. 

Ceduna ConfereJice: What is the best ration to prepan’c a draught stallion for the 
breediing season? 

Reply—It is not pcfssible to set out any specific best ration for this purpose as so 
much depends on the hidividuality of the animal, whether it is an easy animal to get 
into condition, or whether it is a hard one. Th(*re is no necessity to use any special 
nostrums in the way of feeding, such as eggs, condiments, &c., the job can be done 
quite satisfactorily with the ordinary farm foods. As a l>asi8 to start opcraliotis I 
would suggest that the animal be fed four times daily at regular intervals, each feed 
to consist of 3-1 kerosene tiiiful of chaff, lib. bian, fib. crushed oats. In addition, a 
moderate allowance of green feed can he given daily and jib. boiled whole linseed twice 
weekly. A lump of rcM'k salt should bt‘ kept in the manger, and, of course, water 
supplied, ad lib, to drink. As one goes along it may be found necessary to vary this 
ration somewhat—a little more or less feed nmy be required, or the grain allowiance 
may have to bo increased or decreased, &c. But these are all matters of detail that 
nave just got to be left to the judgment of the owner. The aim must be to get the 
animal into good flesh and not have him hog fat and soft. ITis feeding must therefore 
be worked out in conjunction with the provision of plenty of regular exercise that will 
make for that necessary hardness,^’ and for this purpose there is nothing better than 
to put him to some regular, honest work fibout the farm. Failing this, ho ought to be 
given at least four or five miles of steady road work daily. 


FEDERATION WHEAT AND RUST. 

A correspondent at Oowell has been advised by the Supervisor of Experimental Work 
(Mr. R. C. Scott) that Federation wheat is very susceptible to red rust, but the severity 
of the disease depends entirely upon the character of the weather in spring or early 
summer. Varieties which mature early frequently escape, because they have reached 
a sufficient stage of maturity before rust-favorable weather is experienced. Therefore, 
if Federation is sown early in the season it has a greater chance of escaping than 
if sown late. At the same time, should humid climatic conditions obtain before the 
grain has become fiini, Federation may be badly attacked by red rust, notwithstanding 
•sarly planting. 
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VARIETAL PURITY AND STABILITY IN WHEAT. 
OATS. AND BARLEY.* 


[By Allan K. Callaghan. D.Phil., B.Sc. (Oxon), B.Sc. Agr. (Syd.). 
(Principal, Roseworthy Agricultural College.),] 


Introduction. 

Few questions are of greater agronomic interest, or present such fundamental 
and intricate problems as those concerned with the conception of a variety as an 
agricultural unit. To the majority of those dealing with varieties of farm crops 
in the course of every day life, the variety is a simple and understandable item 
in their industry; it will probably surprise them, therefore, to know that concealed 
in each variety are some of the most subtle and evasive of the scientist’s problems. 

Occasionally impurities are noted in varieties far in excess of the average, their 
very presence leads to alarm which more often than not spreads beyond the bounds 
of the farm concerned; inexplicable theories are usually advanced by way of 
explanation, and by inaccurate interpretations of its behavior the variety is very 
often seriously libelled. It is in reality a case of misrepresentation leading to 
misinterpretation. Indeed, the nature of the variety as such is pathetically mis- 
imderstood; it is blamed for “reversion,” “running back to the wild form,” 
“splitting up,” “running out,” and in fact “not being what it used to be.” Another 
expression, “reversion to type,” is equally baffling; a term which, on analysis, 
from the point of view of the variety, adds insult to injury. With full and 
appreciative respect for the work performed by practical agriculturists, the plant 
breeder is unable to accept such expressions. Whilst they probably possess the 
virtue of being impressive, as an explanation, they are meaningless, and obviously 
vague. 

The plant breeder is concerned with the evolution of new varieties, and also 
with the maintenance of the structure of already existing sorts. He is also 
interested in the preliminary trial and behaviour of all varieties under field condi¬ 
tions, for without this intimate contact the practical utility of his worfe;^ would 
diminish in dire<d proportion to his lack of interest; Vmsides this the faith and 
hope in his task, which are his chief inspirations, would be gradually lost. New 
varieties leave his hands to face the crucial test of field trials and commercial 
farming, consequently he is intere.sted in their subsequent behaviour and all 
criticism or commendation pertaining thereto. 

Seldom are farmers fully acquainted with the process of fixing a new variety, 
and whilst the agronomic worth of any variety may be, and is eventually in all 
cases, correctly interpreted by them, the variety as such is often misunderstood. 
The question of varietal behaviour is so constantly with all agriculturists, from the 
plant breeder, through the field officer to the farmer, that its general elucidation 
as far as that is possible should be welcome. This involves an * understanding of 
a few of the basic principles of breeding, and an attempt} is made herein to 
express lucidly, if briefly, those which govern varietal purity and ability. The 
objects of this article are therefore threefold, (1) to portray as clearly as possible 
the intricacies concerned in the problem of seed-purity and varietal stability, (2) 


♦Numerous «riklos bearing upon this subject have appeared in the various agriCuh 
tural and scientific journals of the world. This article is written for a general purpOB^ 
and in a general Tuannor, eoTvp(*quently no explicit references to literature have been 
cited. Most text books on Geivetics deal in detail with the gKUentific principles invoBed 
^lereiu. 
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to define the principles which form the foundation of the pure-seed production 
of any variety, and (3) to correct some misconceptions and misinterpretations of 
certain irregularities ‘which are often alleged to be features of established varieties. 

The Application op the Pure-Line Theory. 

Many old ideas still retained with regard to varietal phenomena are based on 
the foundational works of Charles Darwin. If one were to read the ‘^Origin of 
Species” and neglect the discoveries and developments made since then, it would 
be possible to formulate many of the ideas which unfortunately are still in 
currency. It is amazing the number who still believe that constant selection within 
a self-fertilised variety will continuously transform the variety in favor of the 
lines of selection. Many arguments might be raised in favor of such opinions, 
based mainly on the success of early selectionists, but none remains valid in the 

light of the pure-line theory advanced by Johannsen in 1903 and confirmed by the 

genetical knowledge which has accumulated in the last 20 years. 

This theory has a Mendelian explanation, and it is based on the fact that if 

an individual plant of a self-fertilised line is homogeneous for the factors 

determining all its characters, then its ofiPspring will breed true in all details; 
further, selection within such a pure-line cannot possibly modify any particular 
character or characters in the subsequent progeny. It has, however, certain limita¬ 
tions in general practice for it pre-siipposes absolute self-fertilisation in the first 
place, and in the second place, homozygosity (absolute purity) of all characters. 
It asserts that having once obtained homozygosity of any variety, that is a pure- 
line, and provided self-fertilisation continues in future generations, such a variety 
will, in the normal course of events, remain pure, and selection within it is abso¬ 
lutely without effect. In other words, it would remain identically the same from 
one generation to another; it would be neither capable of degeneration nor improve¬ 
ment. 

From this then the queries arise: Are our varieties pure-lines in the truest sense 
of the word? If not, what degree of relative purity do they possess? The 
heritable characters of the plant are inseparably associated with any answers that 
might be given to these questions. These characters fall into two major categories 
—(a) morphological characters, most of which are definite and readily defined; 
and (h) physiological characters, most of which are masked from observation, and 
difficult of definition. 

On the basis of our present knowledge it is considered that all characters are 
inherited according to Mendelian principles, that is, each character has a factor 
or set of factors determining its expression which is independently inherited. The 
more obvious morphological characters of wheat, such as color of grain, color of 
glumes (chaff), degree of beardedness, and so on, are easily traced, and their 
inheritance can be followed. It is more difficult to follow morphological characters 
of a qualitative nature, such as strength of straw, shedding characteristics, or 
flour strength, because the character itself evades exact description and is affected 
by local environment. It is even more difficult, and in some cases impossible, to 
trace the hereditary traits of most physiological characters for the reason that they 
are hidden and only find expression in the general life and prolificacy of the plant. 

It will be seen, therefore, that although a variety may be produced true to a 
certain morphological description there is no proof that it is also true for the 
invisible and more abstruse physiological characters. It is, however, permissible 
to assume that a variety breeding true for its outward and visible characters will 
also, as a general rule, according to Mendelian principles, react with very 
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reasonable consisteney from the physiological viewpoint, that is, in vigor, disease 
reaction, and yielding capacity. Having iixed a group of factors, the characters 
which these factors determine will breed true, and in the strictest sense of the 
word, such a variety is a pure-line as far as the particular characters in question 
are concerned, and it will breed true for them whilst ever self-fertilisation continues 
uninterrupted. This, then, must serve as the interpretation of the degree of purity 
it is legitimate to apply to our own varieties of wheat, oats, and barley. Whilst 
it is correct to say that they are puredines for all characters with which the 
agriculturalist is concerned, theoretical data limit their acceptance as pure-lines 
accordingly. 

The process of llxing a type will be dealt with subsequently, but bedore going 
into the details involved therein, mneh unnecessary discussion on the relative fixity 
of types may be avoided l)y arriving at the true agricultural conception of what 
may constitute a variety. 


Tjik VauiWy Concept. 

Tlie conception of a v jiriety of any crop, and of cereal crops in particular, is 
a purity concept, and as sueli, varietal identity in the minds of all agriculturalists 
from the plant breeder to tin* farmer should be governed by this conception. It 
is, however, very often at fault; from the foregoing it is clear that many fallacies 
arise as the result of the I’eteiitioii ot' old ideas which have been left unceremoniously 
behind in the progress of bioh)gieal learning, other fallacies arise tlirough lack of 
knowledge of basic principles. 

Technically speaking, a variety .should defined as a piire lim*, but it is impos¬ 
sible to l)e (‘crtain that all the plants )>elonging to the one variety are identical 
in all physio]ogi(%al am.l ni(n’]>hologieal factors. The variety as used in agriculture 
is a unit Avitli wliich tlie grower is .so \'ilally concerned tliat a truer definition should 
be attain(‘d by approiU'hing tlu^ matter from the viewpoint of the farmer. 

The first thing demanded of a variety is a capacity to yield well; unless it is 
prolific and caf)ab]e of yielding as, well as, or betler than, any other variety under 
similar conditfons of culture, (he farmer is not interested, llneonseiously, he thus 
.stros.ses the importance of physiological cliaraeters. This is as it should be, for 
after all, the true measurement of the general physiology of any variety is its 
])rodiiction; <mn\ <*rs»‘l\ the yielding capacity of any vari(‘ty is the agn*icultural 
expression of its physiology, hfirst and foremost, then, a variety must be able 
to retain its yielding a])ility under conditions of a given environment which implies 
the possession of a certain pliysiologitud stability, or in other words, it must be 
fixed for those attributes that combine to make it yield well. It does not necessarily 
follow that .such a variety is fixed for every physiological character, but, as will 
be shown later, after several generations it may contain different pliysiological 
strains, all of which may yield up to the standard required of the variety as 
a whole, but which may react diff(*reiitly under different environmental conditions 
or to different diseases. 

TJiifortunately, only very few physiological factors of a variety find morphologi¬ 
cal expression, of these the most accessible to study are dmease reaction and 
maturity; consequently it is possible to fix a type, in a comparatively short time, 
which will he resistant to a certain disease, or form of the disease, and which will 
mature evenly. Yield, being of paramount importance, is given special attention, 
and by selecting and retaining these strains (of any crossbred) of high yielding 
ability, the combination of the mo.st desirable physiological characters is obtained 
and fixed unconsciously. 
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It wiJl be seen, therefore, tluit from the physiological standpoint at least, there 
is an allowable agricultural interpretation of the word “variety,'’ which in itself 
implies a certain latitude or departure from the scientific definition of a pure-line. 
The morphological aspects of the problem invariably receive greater attention and 
emphasis, because they represent the variety as rcicorded by tlie senses. The desire 
for uniformity in visible characters is based chiefly on the assumption that if a 
variety is not brecaling true lor morphological characters it cannot be expected to 
be true for the imyiortant factors governing prolificacy. Consequently, every 
end(‘avor is made to obtain cultural races whi(d) will breed true to a certain 
taxonomic description. Evcui from tliis as])ect of the problem there is an agricul¬ 
tural allowance, for many minute mori)hologi('al details are overlooked, and varieties 
may be distri})uted which if submitted to detailed scrutiny would reveal certain 
inherent difiVrences. It is a just conclusion, tht'refore, that although the j)lants 
constituting a variety ma^^ differ inherently from one another in ininuti' details, 
t}i(‘y are inherently similar in all the olnious cliaraeters which enable them to be 
distinguished as a group from any other group of plants fixed for a similar set 
of characters. The agricultural variety, or rare cnltnralr, therefoia^, is conceived 
in the first place as a morphological unit, but its subsequent imi)()rtance 
agronomically dej)etids upon its physiological characters which determiru* its 
ca}»aciiy to yield well in conq>a.rison with other varieties. Both morphological and 
l)hysiological as])ects demand a certain degret; of purity, to carry the demand to 
absolute purity is unwarranted, and tin; agricultural coiuaqjtion whilst directed 
to absohite purity is fulfilled by a standard of relative purily. IVovided the plants 
representing a variety an* sufficiently homogeneous to constitute a group which 
has inluvrent mor])hoIogi('a1 and physiologicad (diaraiders which make it distinct 
from any other such group, minor iulurent diffenmees between tlie plants within 
the variedy are yiermissilih*. 

Having fixed a variety according to this coiu'eptiou it is released for general 
culture; it is a pure-line as far as its most important characters are coma'med, 
this d<*fines it as a separate type*, and no depaifurt! from this type is to he exjiected, 
and its standard of purity may he exiiected to remain uniform. 

Fixing the Type. 

A variety on leaving the jilant hr(‘eder is spoken of as a “pure-line” ax^cording 
to the concept outlined above; in all visible ami measurable characters, and to all 
intents and inirposes it is breeding true. The jiroduction of such a pure-breeding 
line involves a general principle whicdi is best explained by adopting symbols 
rather than genetical terms. Briefly stated, this jirinciple implies that where 
continued self-fertilisation (as in wheat, oats, and barley) is allowed to proceed 
without selection, the lAsultant plant population, after a few generations, will 
approach complete bomozygosityq or in other words, eonsist of a number of pure- 
lines. This principle is governed by the Meiidelian laws of inheritance, and the 
theoretical summary cited below illustrates the operation of the process for one 
pair of allelomorphic (opposite) factors, assuming that these factors are inherited 
as simple Mendelian units segregating in the ratio of 1 : 2 : 1. 

Take A to represent one character (say brown chafT) and a to represent the 
opposite character (in this case white chaff). Assume now that a wheat (AA) 
pure for A is crossed with a wheat {aa) pure for «; the i)lant or plants so 
obtained would he heterozygous and represented as Aa, that is, they would possess 
both characters A and a. The progeny from these plants, according to the laws of 
inheritance, will segregate or, in other words, couibine to ]7roducc types AA, Aa, 
and aa in the ratio of 1:2 : I. In this generation it will be seen the ])ercentage 
of heterozygous plants (Aa) is just 50 per cent, of the total population. Now 
A A and aa represent a pure or homozygous condition, and will breed .J ^ 

B 
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accordingly; only the 50 i)er cent, of Aa will continue to segregate. It is 

evident, therefore, that in each succeeding generation the percentage of Aa types 
will rapidly decrease.* The progeny from the 1 AA*\ 2Aa : laa population will 
be in the ratio of 'iAA : 2Aa : 3a«., and in this the Aa plants only represent 25 
per cent. Continue the in-breeding, mid in the next generation the ratio becomes 
7AA : 2Aa : 7aa, in which Aa plants only represent 12.5 per cent.; in the following 
generation it becomes 15 A A : 2Aa : l,5aci; in the next it becomes 2AAA : 2Aa : 31aa} 
whilst the offsiiring of the latter would be in the ratio of 63^iL : 2Aa : 63aa, in 
which the Aa types form less than 1 per cent, of the total number of plants. 

It is apparent that before very long the percentage of Aa plants would be so 
small as to be negligible, and the population would consist almost entirely of AA 
(broi^m chaff) and aa (white chaff) plants. In other words, the population would 
have reached a state of almost complete homozygosity. It would then be possible 
to select plants from the population which would breed true for the character in 
question, that is, either white or brown chaff. As the principle holds good for 
all characters, however, it is possible to s}>eak more generally, and say that selec¬ 
tions could be obtained from such a population wliicb would breed true to the 
type selected- 

In effect the plant breeder is guided by such knowledge, but he hastens fixation 
{the homozygous condition) by selecting individual plants, which conform to the 
type he is seeking, from every generation until such time as no noticeable variation 
exists in the progeny. Until this latter condition is reached it is in his interests 
that the seed of the whole population should not be bulked, otherwise it would 
ultimately stabilise itself as a number of pure-lines by means of the process referred 
to above. 

It is very clear, therefore, that the judgment and care of the plant breeder has 
a deciding influence on the subsequent behaviour of a variety. If his judgment 
has been at fault or hasty, a variety might be distributed which, in the course of 
a few generations, would show evidence of different types. The common error, 
particularly amongst farmers, is to regard this as “a natural law of reversion^^; 
in effect it is nothing more nor less than the natural process of segregation; it is 
not a process of deterioration, but, as shown above, it merely leads eventually 
to the production of a population of different lines or varieties. To rectify such 
trouble selection is then necessary to isolate individual strains which conform to 
the desired tyx)e, test their comparatwe value, and proceed with the strain which 
proves most desirable. 

At this stage it is expedient to refer to the practice of plant improvement 
by sele<Hion. First and foremost it must be emphasised that such practice 
is only possible when the variety from which the selections are to be made 
consists not of a pure-line, but of a mixture of pure-lines. The procedure 
is simple, for it merely involves selection of individual plants, the growth of tlieir 
progeny in test rows for comparative purposes, and the subsequqent multiplication 


*The ratios are probably more eiisy to folhjw if each plant is 'assumed to produce 
a given numi>er of seeds, say 40. Tlien the IM plant, which is of constitution Ja, will 
produce 40 plants distriliuted in the ratio of 1:2:1, that is, 10 i)laiita of the 
conHtituti(jin JA, 20 plants of the constitution Aa, 10 plants of the constitution aa. 
If each pOumt jnoduces 40 seeds the following geiieration the 10 AA plants will give 
400 AA plants, and siinilai-ly the 10 aa plants will give 400 aa plants, but the progeny 
of the 20 Aa plants will continue to segregate, and will produce 800 plants in all, 200 
of which will be AA, 400 ia, and 200 cui. Thus the total of A A and of aa plants 
for this generation will each be 600, whilst the total A a plants will be 400. The 
progeny is, thcrefme, iM)0AA : 400Ja : which is according to the ratio 

• 2 : 'S, the A a plants representing 12^ per cent. The other ratios follow similarly. 
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of the most promising line for distribution. This conforms ‘with the above explana¬ 
tion, and the object of selection is always to isolate pure-lines; having isolated 
them their multiplication can be proceeded with without mucli risk of them proving 
to be other than fixed for the type selected. 

If, however, selections are taken from a variety which is true to type, no success 
can be expected. In any sucJi variety it is well known that there exists a certain 
variation between individual plants. These minor variations are known as fiuc- 
tuating variations. For instance, there are large ears, intermediate-sized ears, and 
comparatively small ears in every crop. By continuously selecting the large ears 
from a fixed variety from one generation to another it is not possible to obtain 
a variety which will yield all large ears, nor is it ])ossible to raise tlie average 
size of the ears of a pure variety. Similarly, selecting non-infcided plants from 
a fixed variety susceptible to a particular disease dtw's not help in the production 
of a disease-resistant type, for the offspring will give the same comparative inf(i<;- 
tion as the parent variety under similar conditions. 

Stability of the V^ariety. 

From the preceding 2>aragraphs it is to be inferred that a state of stability exists 
in all fixed varietuis. If it were possible to exclude agencies such as mechanical 
mixture and mutation, and guarantee complete self-fertilisation, then all varieties 
could he kept stable indefinitely, and with little trouble, for hereditary constancy 
could then be explicitly relied ui:>on. 

The idea that a long-established variety, which has been fixed and grown for 
many years, is liable to “break or “tend to vary” suddenly, without the 
intervention of external irregularities has no evidence whatever to support it; 
indeed, it is essentially erroneous to assunu? that it still i)ossess(‘s the inliereiit 
capacity to vary. 

It is equally fallacious to regard such varieties as caj^able of “reversion,” a 
term that has been used so glibly, loosely, and inaccurately that its true meaning 
is almost lost. A recapitulation of the foregoing would prove that fixed varieties 
are incapable of reverting to their original ancestors. There are no known means 
whereby reversion can occur except as a result of crossing or mutation, and it is 
a manifestation very clearly explained in the light of genetics. If, for instance, 
two varieties are crossed, and if their constitutions are such as to ensure a com¬ 
bination of factors which represent the constitution of some original tyj^e, then the 
resultant individual will possess the characters of the original stock, and a genuine 
case of reversion would be revealed. By way of example, by crossing a white 
sweet pea of a certain constitution with a white sweet pea of a complementary 
constitution, the offspring will not be white, but red. In this case factors are 
brought together which determine the expression of red color which was the 
original type. The parents, however, show no indication of this original strain, 
both being true for white, but their progeny proves to he reversionary. It follows 
that the use of the word “reversion’’ in connection with varieties in the field is 
generally erroneous. Variation jwithin an old variety that has bred true to type 
cannot, therefore, pertain to its hereditary characters, but it can be more definitely 
ascribed to mechanical mixture or to natural crossing, or to both. 

Another common belief is that a variety, especially new creations, are more 
vigorous when they leave the plant breeder than they are in siibseqmuit generations. 
This misconception is 'undoubtedly bas(‘d upon a vague idea of wliat breeders 
refer to as heterosis, or hybrid vigor. Heterosis is a very common thing in the 
early stages of cross-breds, especially in the first gencTation, but unfortunately, 
its effects are merely transitory, and it cannot be fixed. In point of fact, hybrid 
vigor, as its name might indicate, presupposes a heterozygous condition, so that 
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any family of plants which is not fixed may show hybrid vigor, but when the 
de1;erminiiig factors of its constitution become homozygous, or pure, all trace of 
hybrid vigor is lost. In crops such as wheat, oats, and barley, which are self- 
fertilised, there is no knoTO mechanism w'hereby use of heterosis can be made; 
it disappears rapidly after the first generation and is entirely lost by the time the 
variety is fixed. Conse(iuently the only conclusion to arrive at is that once a 
.self-fertilised variety is breeding true it does not possess any hybrid vigor whatever, 
even though it might be only one or many generations removed from the plant 
breeder. 

The identity and purity of the already existing varieties is maintained by selec¬ 
tion, comparative te.sting, midtiplication, and careful handling of the lines, a duty 
of the plant breeders. When it leaves the stud rows and reaches the farmer certain 
agencies come into operation which militate against the maintenance of purity. As 
the stability of the variety depends upon these agencies, they are succinctly given 
below. 

(1) External agencic's leading to mechanical mixture. These are due to several 
influences, the chief of which arise- {«) during pickling or dusting, (b) during 
drilling and seeding operations generally, (c) at harvest time, and id) when 
grading; or from (e) self-sown grains, (/) grains in horse-dropi>ings, and {g) the 
use of old bags, &c. 

(2) Internal or natural agericii'.s such as (a) natural crossing between adjacent 
varieties, or l)etween the variety and any stranger wliich may have intruded as 
a result of any of the causes of mixture. Natural crossing, however, is low, but 
it is feasible to suppose that considerable variation ultimately results from the 
process in the field, {h) Mutation or the spontamsjus appearance of ^^sports,’^ 
which is very rare and would only account for a very minute part of varietal 
mixture, (c) Other gonet.ical instability wliicli gives rise to forms such as fatuoids 
in oats, speltoids in wheat, &c.; this, too, is comparatively insignificant compared 
with other factors. 

These agencies are, practically speaking, unavoidable on the average farm; time 
and expense are the limiting factors; even so, certain general precautions should 
be taken, .such as care in the purchase of pure .seed, the cleaning of farm machinery 
when dealing with grain intended for seed, and so on. It is quite a simple matter 
for the fanner to keep his variety rc'asonably ])ure by a system of bulk selection, 
that is, by selecting a large number of plants from the crop which conform to the 
characteristics of the variety, hulking the seed and growing it in multiplication 
plots. The facilities on the average farm, however, are not very adequate, and 
usually tlu; xjrocess of keeping varieties pure indefinitely becomes too expensive. 

Summary. 

(1) The cereal varietal question is often libelled through lack of fundamental 
knowledge with regard to the concept of a variety from the point of view of 
purity and stability. 

(2) Once a variety is fixed for cei’tain characters it is regarded as a pure-line 
as far as those characters are concerned, and whilst ever self-fertilisation remains 
absolute it will breed true to type; it will be neither capable of improvement nor 
deterioration. 

(3) There is an allowable agricultural definition of thfe word ^‘variety^^ which 
does not conform strictly to the theoretical constitution of a pure-line. A variety 
might be defined as a group of plants sufficiently homogenous to constitute it 
distinct unit which lias inherent differences of both physiological and morphological 
characters that make it readily distinguishable from any other such group of plants. 
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(4) The purity and stability of a variety is based upon a principle governexi 
by the laws of inheritance, which implies that wlierc self-fertilisation is allowed 
to proceed without selection, the resultant plant population, after a few generations, 
will approach complete homozygosity. In other words, a self-fertilised population 
of plants eventually becomes a mixture of pure-lines. 

(5) Plant breeding methods are based on this principle, but to hasten tixation, 
isolation and perpetuation of certain desirable types is practised from one genera¬ 
tion to anothei’ until the process evolves a new variety. 

(6) A properly fixed variety is inherently just as vigorous many generations 
removed from the plant bre(‘der as it is when it first hmves his hands, evidence to 
the contrary is entirely lacking. 

(7) When two varieties, whose constitutions are such as to bring about an 
association of factors which will give exj)ression to the characters of an aboriginal 
stock, are crossed, true revtwsiori to the ancestral type will occur. The use of the 
word ^‘reversion” to explain certain irregularities wliich might exist in varieties 
in the field is essentially erroneous. 

(8) The maintenance of purity after a variety leaves the plant breeder is 
militated against by both external agencies, which lead to mixture, and internal 
agencies such as natural crossing, mutation, &c. 

(9) Selection within already establislied varieties doe^s not aim at improvement 
but at maintaining the variety true to type, true to name, and stable in 
performance. 


A PRIMARY PRODUCER’S 

PLAN 

which should have the support of every 
Experienced Farmer 

1. Use Waliaroo-Mount Lyell Extra High Grade 

45% Super next seeding. 

2. USE IT LIBERALLY. 

Wallaroo-Mount Lyell Fertilisers 
Limited 

Works at Port Adelaide and Wallaroo. 

Head Office: Advertiser Building, King Wm. Street, Adelaide. 

AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 

■MiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiw 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By B. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work,] 
(Coiitinned from page 1376.) 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE LOWER NORTH. 

Apnit from misecUnneous experiineiits dealing with the use of sodium chlorate for 
the destruetioii of harmful weeds, the agricultural experknents in progress in thi®. 
area eonsist of supt^rphosphate and variety trials with wheat crops at Brownlow and 
inanurinl trial.s uitli vines in the Clan* and Watervale districts. 

Both these tests have b('en recently inaugurated, those at Brownlow being com¬ 
menced in 19:»() and those at Ulare and Watervale in 3931. Cona(*<jiiently no con- 
chisioiia can he drawn from the results obtaiiied. Moreover, it should be borne in 
mind that the efli'ct of manurial oxp<*rim(‘nts on vines will ]>robably he more apparent 
in the second year, when their influence on the x)roductiori of fruit-bearing wood 
should be more in evidmice tluan in the first year of application. 



Typical Brownlow country before clearing. 

BROWNLOW EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 

CONDUCTED ON THE FARM OF MR. G. H. BTAR. 

Brownlow is situated on tlie fringe of the Murray PTats, being about 12 imileet 
south-east of Eudunda and six miles south of Butherlands. According to the distance 
tra,veiled toward the east from the range of hills extending from Truro to Eudunda, so- 
does the average rainfall become less and less, and in round figures is reduced by 
a))out an inch per mile, reaching a miiiimum of between 9ins. to lOins. i>er annum oa 
the Murray Flats proper. • 
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No official g'auge is placed at Brownlow, but the amount recorded at Sutherlands 
will approximate very closely to that registered on the experimental plots. The soil 
of the district is of fertile nature, being a red loam type, and in a classification! would 
be included amongst the red brown earth class. In its virgin state the land carried 
large mallee timber, togetlier with a limited amount of bushy undergrowth. With 
adequate rainfall conditions this country is capable of carrying very good wheat 
crops, but because of the relatively heavy nature of the soil it does not respond to 
the light rainfall as well land of more sandy tyi>e. 


JRainfall at Sutherlands. 



1930. 

1931. 

Mean, 

1897-J931. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

January . 

O-IX) 

0*37 

0*35 

February . 

0*40 

o-oo 

0-.53 

March. 

0*04 

0-37 

0*66 

April. 

0*73 

202 

0*65 

May. 

0*41 

1*64 

1 *20 

June . 

0*38 

1*92 

1*41 

July. 

2*06 

1*17 

1*02 

August . 

2-51 

0*91 

1*20 

September . 

0*72 

1*69 

1*23 

October. 

2*61 

0*35 

1*04 

November . 

0-48 

0-52 

0*79 

December. 

0*41 

0*77 

0*73 

Totals. 

10*74 

11*63 

10*80 

Useful Bain fall. 

1930. 

1931. 

1897-1931. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Seeding Rains (April-May) . 

1*14 

3*66 

1*76 

Winter Rains (June-July). 

2*40 

3*09 

2*43 

Spring Rains (August-Septomber)... 

5*84 

2*86 

3*66 

Early Summer (November). 

0*48 

0*52 

0*73 

Totals. 

9*86 

10*12 

8*47 


The mean total rainfall calculated over a '14-year period is seen to be 10.80 inches. 

In the twn seasons during which the experiments have been in progress this average 
figure was approached in 19^10 ond exceeded by 83 points in 1931. However, in the 
matter of Useful Rainfall both years have benefited by falls amounting to consider¬ 
ably above the average, but each was cliaracteri8e<l by unusual climatic conditions 
occurring at some period during the growth of the crop. 

In 1930 tlie month of September proved particularly severe and the climatic con¬ 
ditions exi>crieiued at that time militated against maximum yields. In 1931 the rain¬ 
fall for October and November was considerably below the average, but fortunately 
steady ripening weather obtained, and crops matured siitisfactorily. 

With a total rainfall of 10.80 inches and useful rainfall of 8.47 inches this district 
must be regarded as somewhat risky for wheat-groAring operations. 


Munuri-al Experiments at Brownloiv, 


No Manure. 


B. L. 

4 28 
11 47 


|cwt. 45 Icwt. 45 

Grade Super. Grade Super, 
(ll^lbs. PjOjP (23Ib8. .PgOg). 
B. L. B. L. 

5 19 5 29 

12 1 13 ^ 8 


l^cwfcs. 45 
Grade Super. 
(34^1bs. PaO,). 

B. I.. 

4 52 
14 58 


2cwts, 45 
Grade Super. 
{46lb8. PjOj). 


5 27 
14 68 


10 




1930 . 

1931 . 


8 7 


8 40 


9 18 


9 66 
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For tliu two soosoiis in wliicli thr oxperinvent8 Juivo lieen in progress tlie average 
yields lujw inereasc'd witii li»*nvier dressings of BUper|.iho8]:)liaie. However, in no ease 
has the ditferem-e Ikhmi appreeiable, and at eurrent prices would not meet the expense 
of the additional tantilise.r utilised. 

J r heat Vurwtiea — Brownlow. 


Mean, 

19a0. 1931. 1930-31. 

B. L. B. L. B. L. 

Nabawa . 3 58 13 8 8 33 

Begum . () 37 9 19 7 68 

(’anlveria. 3 ^ Id 1^ ^ 3 

Sultan. 3 37 9 57 6 47 

Federation. 3 66 8 63 6 24 

Ghiyas . 6 6 7 30 6 17 

Sword. — 9 27 — 

Gluford. — 8 54 — 

3'he yields from Federation and SulUiri jniiy bo regarded as the basis for comparison 
for wlieat varivdies, as with tlie exception of Gluyas, the remainder are comparatively 
new to tlic district. In 1930 the best yields were stH'iired from Beguni and Gluyas, 


wliilst this year Nabawa, Canberra, Bultiin, and Sword headed the list. 



Seeding the Experimental Plots at Brownlow. 

In tlie two seasons the best averages were obtained from Nabawa (Sbusli. BSlbs)., 
Begum (7bush. 581b».), and Cfeinberra (7bush. Slbs) respectively. 

These are all recent introductions to the Brownlow district, and appear likely to 
displace the varieties previously grown. 

CLARE EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 

Ihe experiments in the (3are district axe aasooiated with the manuring of vines 
and are situated at three centres, each varying in soil type and variety of vine 
planted. 

The men conducting the work and the areas on which the plots are placed arc;— 
Mr. E. E, Mattner, hilly country east of Clare; Mr. G. Neale, Stanley Plat; and 
Mr. N. Reid, WatervaJe. 

The tests are therefore sonnwlmt widely scattered, but were deaigned with the object 
of including the three main classes of soil to be found in the district. 

The work was only commenced last year, and consequently the results of but a 
single season are available. However, in order to provide information on the experi¬ 
ment it was considered advisable to publish the details of the work in progress, 

' ^ugh a diswnission on the results obtained is not possible. • 
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Rainfall at Clare. 

The annual rainfall at (51are is 24.54 inches, whilst tha.t received at Wutervale is 
about inches more, totalling 2f).91 inches per annum. 

The amount recorded in 39.'U was slightly below the incfui, whilst the season was 
characterised by a severe frost which occurred in early October, followed by dry 
conditions extending through the rernainder of the year and continuing until tlu' middle 
of February of 1932. 

The monthly rainfall for 19‘M, tog(vther with the mean fall at Glare over the past 
69 years, is as follows: — 



Rainfall. 

Mean, 

Month. 

1931. 

186.3-1931 


Ins. 

Ins. 

January ... 

. 0'6S 

0-85 

Fobruaiy . 

. OIS 

0-83 


. J -46 

JOl 

April. 

. 2-50 

1-91 

May. 

. 3-16 

2-95 

J line . 

. 408 

3*36 

July.. 

. 3-59 

3*10 

August . 

. 3-22 

3*08 

September . 

. 2*80 

2*84 

October. 

. 0-75 

2*15 

Novemljer . 

. 115 

1*30 

December. 

. 0-65 

1*16 

Total. 


24*54 


1932. 


January . 

. 0-21 


February . 

. 202 


March. 

. 1*72 



EXERIMKNTW ON TUF PROPERTY OF MR. E. 11. MATTNFR. 

Mr. Mattner’s property is situated in hilly country about two miles to the east of 
the township. The soil is of relatively heavy nature. It is red in ettlor and contains 
appreciable quantities of ironstone gmvel. 

The variety of vines utilised was Pedro, w'hich were spur primed. 

The plots consisted of two rows of vines interspiu-ed by two luilfer rows, but in 
order that each shouhi receive its full dressing of manure the fiutiliser wa.s distributed 
over three divisions in every case. 

The vines made good growih during the st?ason, and because of tlu* locality (\scaped 
the Getober frost. 

Tho plan of exjH‘rimeut and the result.s obtaiiu'd at the 1932 harvest are as 
follows:— 

Total Yield Beau me 


Treatment and Manure per Acre. per Plot. Test, 

Lbs. 

No Manure. J56 15 

3ewts. Superphosphate . 416 15-5 

3cwts. Superphosphate ."I 420 15-5 

Icwt. Sulphate Ammonia ./ 

3cwt8. Superphosphate .| 

Icwt. Sulphate Ammonia .V 334 155 

Icwt. Sulphate Potash. J 

1 ton Gypsum. 419 15 

4 tons Marl {Local Deposit) . 407 16 

Green Manure (Pease) . 356 15 


The marl was secured from a local deposit adjoining Mr. M;iltiiei’s prof>crty, which 
when analysed by the Director of Chemistry Avas shown to contain ill p<'r cent, of 
lime ((5aO). Ordinary agricultural lime contains 45 per c(‘i>t, of (5a(>, and after 
taking the relative fineness of division into account it was considerc)] lu'cessary to 
apply a dressing of 4 tons per acre to have approximately equal cllcct to 1 ton of 
lime. 
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EXPEBIMEKT8 ON THE PBOPEBTY OP MB. N. BEID. 

Mr. Beid property is placed a little to the south-east of the Wiatervale town¬ 
ship, and is typical of the limestone soils of that area. Unfortunately no reeulte 
are availaWe from this series, as the frost experienced on October 4th was particularly 
severe, and not a leaf wsis left on the vines. Consequently, whilst a light crop was 
eventually secured, the plots were not harvested individually. 

The plan of experiment in progress consists of the following:— 


Block. Treatment and Manure per Acre. 

1 . No Manure. 

2 . Scwts. Superphosphate. 

3 .f 3cwt8. Superphosphate, 

1 Icwt. Sulphate Ammonia, 

I Icwt. “Sulphate Ammonia. 

4 .-j 3cwtB. Superphosphato- 

Jcwt. Sulphate of Potash. 

5 . Green Manuie (Pease). 


EXI^KKIMENTS ON THE PKOPERTY OF MB. CHAS. NEATE. 

The x>hds arc situated at Stanley Pla.t, a.bont miles north of Clare. The soil 
is a deep, chocolate-colored loam. The vineyard was planted with Xante Ourxarits in 
1910 and the trellises lu*' lift, apart, with the vine's spaced at lift, intervals in the- 
rows. Manure, lirus Ix eii axqdicd in previous seasons, 1871bs. of Superphosphate being 
added in e^ich of the last thr(‘e years, whilst in addition Icwt.. of Sulphate of Ammonia 
was utilised in 1930. Frosts have been particiilaTly severe on this area, practically 
destroying the crop in 1030 31, and rendering difficult the selection of suitable canes 
when pruning iii the following year. Again last season (the first year of the test) a 
frost occurring on Octol)er 4th cut the young shoots and hardly a green leaf was left 
on the vines. ITowever, ius the season advanced they made a splendid recovery and 
a fair average crop was harvested. 

The muirl used in tlu«o tests was secured from an adjoining deposit and showed 
an analysis of 24.6 i»er cent, lime (CaO). Oonscquently an application of 5 tons per 
acre was considered TU'cessary. 

The 8Uj)erj>hos{)}nite was drilled into the soil xnior to ploughing, whilst the gypsuna 
and lime were spread over the hind after p)l()ughing and harrowed in. 

The results obtained w'cre as follows:— 



Total Yield 

per Plot. 

Weight of Cuttings. 


Fresh 

Dry 



Treatment and Manure 

Fruit. 

Fruit. 

1931. 

1932. 

per Acre. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

No Manure. 

4,032 

1,180 

133 

129 

Jiewts, Superphosphate . 

5,346 

1,568 

162 

162 

1 ton Gypsum. 

4,180 

1,170 

168 

168 

6 tons Marl . 

5,742 

1,675 

171 

173 

Green Manure . 

3,938 

1,148 

168 

172 


Eiach x)lot consists of 120 vines, planted lift, apart in each direction, and there¬ 
fore the area covered in every case is one third of an acre. 


AGRIOULTUBAL EXPERIMENTS ON YORKE PENINSULA. 

Several series of Agricultural experiments are in xmogreas on Yorke Peninsula- 
Those connected with the Manganese Deficiency of Soils have already been rejiortcd 
on, and the results were published in a previous issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
(Voluime XXXV., No. 7). 

The remaining tests deal with manurial and variety trials with wheat and malting 
baxley, and are situated at Urania, South Kilkerran, and Brentwood. The experiment® 
at U»ania have been in operation for the longest period, and were commenced in 1927, 
whilst those at South Kilkerran and Brentwood have only been in progress for twe 
and one year respectively. 
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The three first-namod districts adjoin eacJi ot3xer, lying from 7 to 10 miles south 
to south-east of Maitland. The most central official rainfall recording station is at 
Port Victoria, which lies about 7 miles to tho eastward of these areas. However, 
the rainfall receivt^d on the exi>e«riiuental x^lots would approximate very closady to that 
recorded at Port Victoria, sind therefore it has been decided to puldish the records 
of that station as indicating the rainfall conditions under which these tests are being 
conducted:— 

Mainfall at Port Vwtorm. 


Moans. 


Month. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 1930. 

J93J. 

1927-31. 

1879-31. 


In. 

In. 

in. In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . 

0-lH 

0*50 

0-20 000 

0-02 

0-.30 

0-44 

February . 

0-82 

1-80 

0*45 0-51 

0-03 

0-72 

0-50 

March . 

0*9(i 

0-35 

020 0()2 

0-5S 

0-43 

0-07 

April. 

018 

0-29 

0 45 1-05 

0 H4 

0-5(5 

1-31 

May. 

U43 

1-69 

1-41 0 83 

2-03 

1-00 

2-07 

June . 

0-97 

U93 

207 0-45 

3-11 

1-71 

2-29 

July. 

214 

1*80 

1 -93 2-9K 

1-95 

2-JO 

1-89 

August . 

1*82 

0-f>3 

J-80 3-02 

215 

]-90 

I-IM) 

t^eptember .... 

0-48 

1-02 

190 1-44 

2-23 

1-41 

1-53 

Octol>er. 

ro4 

20*1 

0-52 1-50 

0-09 

0-97 

1-25 

November .... 

2-50 

0-45 

1 -09 0 49 

0-40 

1-00 

0-84 

Decrember. 

0-9() 

0-15 

4 39 I-:!,*! 

0-24 

I 40 

0-71 

Totals .... 

12-42 

12-(i4 

10-53 13-08 

15-53 

14-10 

15-40 




“ VSi-fid Hainfall. 




Seeding Rains 






(April-May) . 

1-fil 

I-On 

1 -Hti 1 -88 

3-47 

2-1(5 

3-38 

Winter Rains 







(June-July) . . 

311 

3’73 

4-00 3-43 

5-(M> 

. 3S7 

4-18 

♦Sx»ring Rains 







(.Aug.-Oct.) .. 

2-.34 

3fiS 

4 2h 0-02 

5-07 

4-28 

4-08 

Early fSu turner 







(November) . 

2-5(1 

0-45 

1-09 0-49 

(t-4.0 

1-00 

0*84 

Tota Is .... 

9-56 

9-84 

11-23 11S2 

14 00 

11-31 

13-08 


The above taldcs indicate tlu* total ami useful rainfall recorded durbig the xiast five 
years comx)araiively with the mejuis for 1927-31 jiiid 1879-31. It will be noted that 
for the five sejisons during which Die Urania plots have been in existence the total 
riuiifall has been 1.34 inches below the mean for the district. In 1929 the amount 
recorded exceeded the average, largidy because of exceptionally heavy rains occurring 
in the month of Ih^cefniber. The 1931 fall was practically equal to the mean, but 
that for each of tho remaining three yettrs was considerably lower. Tho Useful Eain- 
fall table shows that last season was very satisfactory in this resx>ect, as the amount 
recorded was practically an incli above the normal precipitation. However, the other 
years have been relatively poor, and vary from 34 to 1| inches below the average. 

The respective seasons have each been cluaracterised by special features, which may 
be summarised as follows:—■ 

1927. —^Relatively x>oor seeding conditions, followed by a dry September and October, 
which reduced crop yields. 

1928. —^Throughout the year the rainfall was below average, but crops made fair 
headway until a dry August checked development. 

1929. —^In this season exceptionally poor rains during the month of October, accom- 
panied by warm w'cather, hastened maturity and depreciated crop returns. 

1930. —'Satisfactory opening rains were not received until early in duly. Warm 
summer conditions were exx>erioiiced in ISroveduber, and therefore tho crox)s were per¬ 
mitted only a short growing period. 

1931. —Favorable conditions prevailed tluroughout the year until the month of 
October. Fortunately the weather remained cool and crops matured well. 
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KXPERIMENTvS ON THE PROPERTY OP MR. A. W. KELLY, URANIA. 

Mr. Kelly farm is situated immediately to the south-west of the Urania township, 
and is placed in country typical of much of the better-class land on Yorko Peninsula. 

Before clearing it carried medium sized malJee timber with abundance of bushy 
undergrowth. 

The soil itself is of limestone nature ovei-lying loose linu^stone rock, which in many 


fields accumulates on the 

surface and 

necessitates 

rcmiovol. 

It is fertile 

in nature 

and capable of producing high yields 

of good quality grain. 



The experimental plots 

comprise t(*sts with manures and wheat varieties. 

, and have 

promoted considerable interest amongst 

farmers of 

the district, 




Maftnrial Experiment 

Urania. 





^cwt. 45 

Icwt. 46 

2owt8. 45 

3owts. 45 



Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Year. 

No Manure. 

iSuper. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 



(ll|lhs. 

t231b8. 

(4Glb8. 

(69 lbs. 




P^Os). 

P2O5). 

PaO,). 


n, L. 

n. L. 

n. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1927 . 

7 m 

10 15 

10 34 

12 20 

13 dG 

1928 . 

4 33 

fi 29 

8 38 

9 45 

10 45 

1920 . 

8 49 

11 5 

IS 50 

19 54 

22 6 

1930 . 

10 19 

13 35 

15 3 

IG 18 

16 32 

1931 .. .. 

25 56 

33 25 

31 55 

35 56 

36 2 

Means, 1927-1931 . 

j] 30 

14 58 

17 0 

18 50 

19 44 


£ s. d. 

£ d. 

£ tV. d. 

£ .V. d. 

£ s. d. 

Value at 3s. 4d. pej- bush. . 

1 18 4 

2 9 11 

2 10 8 

3 2 9 

3 5 9 

Net Value with Super, at 






68. per ewt . 

1 18 4 

2 7 5 

2 118 

2 12 9 

2 10 9 


The yields {jbtJiined from (in' <lilfer(‘nt plots have been v('ry regular so far as Iheir 
rea)Ka'tiv(‘ p()sitious are c<tiie('rn(‘d, as with the e\<'e])lion of 11).“. 1 they have gradually 
increased according tit the additional (piantity of Snperjthosphate applied. Tlie highest 
return has been secured fritin the Mewl, dressing, namely, lOltush. 441bs. per acre, 
with iSbusli. ftOlbs., ITbiish., Itbush. oSlbs., and llbush. MOlbs. for the 2cwt., lewd., 
^cwt., 8Uperphos])liate and No Manure ])lots respisdively. 

When these yields are converted to a casih value by aJlowing Its. 4d. per bushel for 
the grain and 5s. jK;r cwt. for the superphosphate, the niaximuni profit follows the 
2cs^d. mrwiuring. This plot has returned Is. Id. ]H‘r acre more than tlie Icwt. and 
2s. ])er iw*Te more than the 3ewt. dressing. 

On th(' above basis, therefore, it would appear that the limit for profitable Super¬ 
phosphate manuring lies within the vicinity of 2cwtH. per acre. 

In addition to the Superphosplnite experinnmts, a plot receiving phosphoric acid 
erptivalent to the 2cwd. dressing, but also obtaining oUbs, of Nitrogen and Slbs. of 
Potash per acre was included. 

The object was to ascertain wdicther wheat wxmld respond to dressings of a com¬ 
plete fertiliser, but in the two seasons in which the test has been conducted the .nelds: 
have been IGbush. 211b8. and 35btksh. 51bs., comparatively with IGbush. ISlbs. and 
35bu8h. 551b8. per acre from 2cwt. superj)hoHphate dressing only. There is, tberefetre, 
very little difference in th(j respective returns, and apparently the addition of either 
Nitrogen or Potash is of little value to w'heat erops in this district. 

Wheat Yakiety Experiments. 

Mr. Kelly is particularly interested in the variety experiments, and from time to 
time has ineiuded additional varieties for seeding in this test. Consequently it is not 
possible to calculate the averages for all wlieats over the five-year period, and there¬ 
fore two sets of mefins are shown in the following table. 
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Wheat VarieUeft, Urania, 


Means., 


Variety. 

19 

'27. 

1928. 

1929. 

19: 

30. 

19: 

U. 

192* 

7-31. 

1929-31. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

it. 

h. 

B. 

L. 

it. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

It. 

L. 

Nabawa . 

18 

46 

11 

17 

20 

6 

19 

32 

34 

47 

20 

53 

24 

48 

Caliph. 

18 

61 

9 

46 

19 

64 

16 

18 

35 

56 

20 

9 

24 

2 

Sultan. 

16 

69 

8 

36 

21 

29 

17 

.30 

32 

43 

19 

27 

23 

64 

Ghiford. 

17 

20 

11 

21 

15 

56 

17 

46 

32 

42 

19 

1 

*)•> 

8 

Waratah. 

16 

23 

10 

42 

18 

31 

17 

26 

31 

18 

18 

52 

22 

25 

Dan. 

16 

11 

11 

24 

17 

69 

17 

1 

30 

56 

18 

42 

21 

59 

Daphne . 

14 

62 

10 

21 

19 

57 

16 

32 

:io 

56 

IS 

32 

22 

28 

Nawab . 


— 

- 


20 

43 

17 

54 

37 

2 

- 

_ 

25 

13 

Sword . 



- 

— 

22 

52 

18 

:io 

33 

11 



24 

51 

Begum . 


~ 



21 

31 

14 

52 

33 

8 



23 

10 

Ford . 


— 


— 

18 

33 

17 

21 

:i3 

20 


— 

23 

. 5 

S.H.J. 


— 




_ 

17 

47 

.30 

IS 




__ 

Jones Wonder.. 




— 



- 

— 

34 





— 

Examination 

of 

the 

yields 

over 

the 

tive-yc 

ar i> 

criod 

show 

s tliat 

N'i 

ihawa 

is i 

[U the 


head of the list with l201)HHh. oltlb’s., followed by (*ali})li 20l.>ush. 91bs. and Sultan 

JDbush. 271 bs. 


Conipariiig the varieties inehided in this riiean, it would appear that the throe 
uKiutioned are tlie most \’aliia,ble for tluv district and are to be preferr(>d to eithoj' 
(tluford, Waratah, Dan, or Daphne. 

(kliph has given the highest return in two out of the live seasons under review, 
whilst ISIabiiwa and Sultan have eacdi headed the averages on one oeiausion. Tliey are 
all wcll-hnoW'ii varieties, and their ability to thrive ir« liniestonc soils and ripen tlieir 
gniin under adverse s('a-sonal conditions is generally rc'cognised. Ilo'wevt'r, when the 
means for tin' three years. 11)29, 19lh), and 1931, which includes ikvw' varieties, are 
considered, it will bti scsui that tliev lia\e bec'ii dis}>hie(*d by botli Nawab iuid fSword. 
The latt(U' is ordy a few pounds ahead of Nahawa, but Nawab Inas e.\eeeded the 
nvei'fige for this wheat by th(‘ appreciaide a-niount of ahriost half a bushel per acre. 
Both were bred at H<)K<*woit!iy Agricmltnral (V)llege, w'here they exhil/ited e(msideiable 
X)roTnisc in the se('d j)lots. Naw'ab wa»s ])rodnced V»y crossing Anvil (King’s White x 
Jouathari) with Sultan, whilst Sw'ord is the result of mating Sultan (King’s White x 
(laliph) with Ford. The results obtained with these twai varietit's l)oth at Urania and 
in other parts of the State are .most satisfactory, and lc'«d one to think that they will 
evontually ])rove va*ry valuable wheats for the limestone soils of South Australia. 


KXPERIMENTS ON THE l^KOPERTY OF MK. W. A. HRINRICIT, 
SOUTH KIEKEKRAN. 


The w'ork ht'ijig conducted by Mr. Heinrich consists of a series of tests laid down 
w’ith the olyjeet of determining the influtaiee of various ma.iuirial dressings oii the yield 
and rtialting (juality of Prior barley. 

W(*rk wans commenced iji 1930, and therefore we hav(' the results from two seasons 
to tabuJa'de, Imt the jieri(>d is too sTiort to allows comment on the yiedds oldained. 

The climatic and soil conditions under wHiich these experiments are placed are very 
similar to those at Urania. 


Miinnrial K.rprrimi ntn with Pryor Barley, 
Manure per Acre. 

No Manure. 

46 per cent. Su})er. (I l^Ibs. P 2 O 5 ). 24 

Icwf-. 46 per cent. Super. (23lbR. P 2 O 5 ) ... 

l|cwt«. 46 per cent. Super. ( 34 |lbs. P3O5). 

2e’wts. 46 per cent. Super, (ioibs. P 2 O 5 )... 

2cwts. Complete Orchard Manure (291 bs. P 2 O 5 , Hlbs. N., 

lOlbs. K.). 

lewt. 46 per cent. Super. (231b8. P 2 O 6 ). 

661bs. Sulphate Ammonia (lllbs. N.) . 

Icwt. 46 per cent. Super. (23lbs. P 2 O 6 ). 

451 be. Chloride Ammonia (lllbs. N.). 





Means. 

1930. 

1931. 

19.30-31. 

H. L. 

It. 

L. 

B. L. 

22 25 

24 

9 

23 17 

24 11 

27 

4 

25 3.3 

25 3 

25 

25 

25 14 

26 34 

29 

(> 

27 45 

26 29 

29 

34 

28 7 

26 2 

30 

16 

28 9 

25 11 

29 

49 

27 SO 

— 

29 

49 

— 

on wheat 

stubble 
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There is no apjireeiable difl'erenee in th(> yields from the various plots which have 
received the fertilisers, although that secured from the Icwt. of Superphosphate plot 
in the 193If harvest iipfwars to have been depressi^d by some unexplained factor. 

Each season Mr. A. G. Bjiri’ett, of Messrs. Barrett Bros., maltsters, of Adelaide, has 
kindly examined the grain lujrv'ested and expressed an opinion as to the malting 
quality of the various samples. The sul)stauce of his remarks is as follows— 

1930. —-“These are all good samples and do not exhibit great vaiiation. 8 o far as 
the best malting grain is eoucerned, two samples nmy be bracketed together, namely, 
that from the plot receivkig 1 cwt. of Sui>erphosphate plus 4cwt, of Sulphate of 
Ammonia and that fiom the llcwts. of SuperphosphaU^ dressing only. However, the 
barley from the Ammonia plot is slightly fuller. Applications of Icwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, icM't. 8 U]K‘Tph()sj)hate, and 2 cwts. of C/omplete Orchard Manure have pro¬ 
duced grain of similar quality, and these samples may be grouped together. The 
poorest barley is that harveste<l from the 2cwts. of 8 ui>erphosphate and No Manure 
plots, but the (lifferenceis between ajiy of the samples are not great, “ 

1931. —“The order of quality appears to be Icwt. Buperphosphate, plus 451b8. 
Chloride of Ammonia; 'iewts. (^>inj)lete Orchard Manure; lewt. Bufverphosphate plus 
ddibs. Sulphate of Ammonia; k-wl. Supeiqdiosphate; l§cwtn. Buperphosphate; No 
Manure; 2cwts. Supt'rphosphate; Icwt, Superphosphate. 

The Complete Orclmj-d Manure, (.’hloTid(‘ of Ammonia, and Sulphate of Ammonia 
dressings have all Iim! to improvement over the superphosjdiate only plots, particularly 
regarding the regniarity and plumpness of the grain. There is little difftu'cnce 
between the barley from these three manurings, but probably that from the Complete 
Manure was the l»est and that from tlie (Hiloride of Aimmonia slightly better than 
that from tlie Sulphate of Ammonia. }>lot. 

The grain fj-om the Icwt. of 8 ujx'rphosphate plot varies from tlie remainder and 
appears to lx* a fleeted hy sonu* factor other than the quantity of manure used. “ 

EXPERIMENTS ON 'rilE I>KOPERTY OF MR. 0. II. HEINRICH, 

SOUTH KILKERBAN. 

The object of the exp(*riment.s in progress on the property of Mr. 0. H. Heinrich is 
to ascertain whether it is possible fo scrure maJting barley varieties which would Ix) 
an imjirovement on the type now b<iing grown on Yorke Peninsula, namely, Prior. 

In this connection small (juantith;.s of .se(*d of nine varieties were imported into South 
Australia, five being st*cur<Ml from the Department of Agriculture in New Zealand fis 
repres<mting the best ba.rh*ys in that country, ajid four from Mr. H, Pye, Oerealist at 
Dookie AgTicultural Oolleg<r, Victoria. 

Tliese were seeded comparalivoly with Pryor and tlie results scjcured over the last 
two seasons are shown in tlie fcdlo^ving table: — 


Malting Barley 

1 ’ariciy Expej'iments. 


Variety. 

1930, 

1931. 

Means, 

1930-31 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Karlv ('hallengei . 

17 14 

32 44 

25 4 

Prior . 

10 40 

28 0 

22 23 

Bevan Special . 

13 K) 

24 4ft 

19 ft 

K inver Chevalier. 

14 5 

22 1ft 

18 11 

Plumage. 

14 2 

21 37 

17 45 

Plumage Aiehei' . 

12 1ft 

22 2 

17 9 

(toldthorp<^ Spratt . 

J1 11 

20 2ft 

15 44 

Archer Spratt . 

Spratt’s Archer. 

14 ft 

— 

_ 

J2 4 

— 

_ 

Danish Archer. 

8 23 

— 

— 


In botli rears the highest return has boon harvested from Early Challenger, a 
vanety obtained from Victorbi, and on the averages this barley has exceeded the yield 
from Prior by 2 bush. 321bs. per acre. 
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XHE most carefully prepared dishes may be spoilt if 
the kerosene in your Perfection stove is inferior. 

^ Laurel Kerosene climbs the wick readily and 
leaps into a blue gas-like flame, giving abundance 
of clean, live, economical heat. 

No wonder 50,000 housewives in Australia and 
New Zealand who use Laurel in their stoves acclaim 
its dependability, cleanliness and uniformity. 

When ordering kerosene ask definitely for Laurel, 


LAUREL 

Kerosene 

Idea! for Lighting, Heating and Cooking. 

THE VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 
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The remaiiiing types are miieh later in maturing than either Early Olialleiiger or 
Prior, and therefore in each year they liave encountered relatively unfavorable con¬ 
ditions for cl enveloping their grain. 

The samples obtained from the difl'erent varieties were submitted to Mr. Barrett, 
who expressed the following opinion: — 

19‘U).—‘^Goldthorpe Spratt is a very even and attractive grain, and if a little better 
lEled would be a first-class barley. Pluanage Archer is but sliglitly inferior to 
Goldthorpe Bpratt. Karly Pliallenger, Plumage, Kinver Qiovalier, and Bevan Special 
are all good barleys and very difficult to separate. Early Qialleiiger has yielded 
grain very similar to Prior in characteristics. I would place these four varieties in 
on a lower grade than either Plumage Archer or Ooildthorpe Spratt. 

The remaining samples aie not ccjnal to those mentioned above, and judged on the 
merits of the grain submitted do not appear worth continuijig with.’’ 

1931.—“Provided that well developed grain can be regularly produced under our 
soil and climatic conditions, the following varieties are of good malting type: - 

Plumage. 

Plumage Archer. 

Scotch Plumage. 

Bevan S[>ecial. 

Goldthorpe Spratt. 

Eai'lv Challenger. 

The latter is very similar to Prior excerpt tliat the basal bristle is slightly less hairy.” 

In both years Mr. Barri'tt lias pointed out the similarity of the grain from Prior 
and Early Cliallenger varieties, and examination in the held has led us to the con- 
(dusion tliat tlie latter is a sedected strain of Prior barley. 

It is therefore of tlie 'ty]»e familiar to maltsters, and as it has the highest average 
yield a])|>e!irs t(» be the most '\nluable of the barleys inclmied in tlie experiments. Prior 
has now been grown for a number of years and is the leading malting barley in 
Australia, but largidy because there is no cereal breeding station established in a 
malting barley district vet v little* work has been done in live isolation and building up 
of superior strains. 

Probably work of this nature wouhl be more important than attempting to intro 
duce new varietii'S, as evem if tliese were successful, so far as yield is concerned, they 
may be difficult to (‘stablish if tliey shouhl necessitate any alteration to the plant of 
the maltliouse. The s<deetion of Prior liarley has now been taken in liand at Rose¬ 
worthy Ag;ricultural College'. H^neral strjiins are being built u)), and when sufficient 
grain is available arrangi'iiients will be made for testing them on Yorke Peninsula. 

EXPERIMENTS ON TEE PROPERTY OF MR. J. H. BOUND!", BRENTWOOD. 

Anotlier series of variety testa were established last year on the property of Mr. J, II. 
Houndy, which is situated about seven miles to the south-west of Minlaton and almost 
on the instep of the Ihminsula. 


Malting Barley Variety Experiments, 1931. 


Variety. 


Y'iold per Acre. 


B. h. 

Early Challenger. ^^5 26 

Prior • .. 32 33 

Plumage. 24 17 

Kinver Chevalier. 23 33 

Scotch Plumage . 21 31 

Plumage Archer . 20 13 

Scotch Maltster. 20 2 


Here again Early (drallenger has given the highest yield, although it obtained some 
advantage from the fac't that weather delayed seeding for some days after this 
variety was drilled in. 


Ineluded in this test wc>re two varieties imported from England, namely, Scotch 
Plumage and Scotch Maltster. The yields were not very satisfactory, but they may 
improve as they lieeome more acclimatised. 
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DESTRUCTION OF TREES AND THE EFFECT ON 

RAINFALL. 


[By E. Bromley, Divisional Meteorologist.] 

The effect of the doetTuction of trees on rainfall (and climate generally) should bo 
examined from two aspects— 

1. The effect on the country Hurrowndmg the area on which the trees were located, 
i.e., adjacent effect. 

2. The effect on the country over which the trees were located, i.e., local effect. 

The necessity for a distinction follows from the obvious deduction that if a forest 
were not destroyed tin* country would be of very little wonomical value for anything 
other than a forest. 

In regard to (1.) statistical evidence is not satisfactory, but what is available supports 
the view that rainfall over open country is not affected by the destruction of a neigh¬ 
boring forest. 

In rc'gJird to (2) statistical evidence suggests that the existence of a forest increases 
the rainfall by a very small amount— about 2 per rent. .over the cctuiitTv on which it is 

located. 

The theoretical considerations in this aspin-t are as follows;— 

(a) A compact mass of trees, say 30ft. high, increases the eff'eetive height of the 
country by tliat amount, and would consequently ijjer(*aso the tendency for orographical 
rain. This is perhaps the most important point, and is resfjxnisiblc for the greater 
portion of the effect. 

(h) The greater friction of the wind with the tree surfju'.e compared to open ground 
may lead to a very alight increase in rainfall. 

(c) In favorable mountain situations a slight inereased supply of water may be 
collected mechanically from the clouds which envelop the forest. 

(d) Under favorable conditions a slight increase in prevailing humidity may increase 
the rainfall slightly. This would probably occur only in an already wet climate. 

The most satisfactory evidence in regard to aspect (2) is derived from an experiment 
at Waggon WluBel Gap, Colorado, U.S.A. 

Two similar watersheds of about 200 acres extent, equally covered with forests, 
were selected and observations carried out for seven years. One arta was then 
deforested and observations continued for another seven years. 

The result of the investigations showed a net decrease of 40 points in an annual 
average rainfall of 21m., or about 2 per cent, over the deforested area. 

Some results from an investigation in Sweden al.so suggest an increase of about 1 per 
cent, due to tHie presence of a forest, and in Germany some results indicated a probable 
increase of 1 to 2 per cent, in the rainfall. 

It is interesting to note that theory suggests that the replacement of forests by 
field crops or grass lands will increase the rainfall slightly, i.e., field crops or grass 
covered grounds arc more effective than forests in increasing transpiration of water into 
the air. 

In 8ii(pport of this, an investigation by E. T. Quayle suggested an increase of three 
per cent, in the spring rainfall of north-west Victoria as a result of the replacement of 
Xorophilous forest and scrub by growing crops. 


0 
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On the other hand, an cxainination of rainfail in two eonseeutive 25-year periods over 
the (Jreat Plams States, U.S.A., showed the following facts:—Average rainfall for first 
25 years was 19.:>in. ; and for the second 25 years it was IS.Gln., or a decrease of about 
3 per cent,; y^d the area under crop was incraised from 18 million acres at the end 
of the first 25 years to 54 million acres at the end of the second period. No data 
were given in respect to what forest cover, if any, existed prior to or during settlement. 

Iteturning to Aspect (1) and the Waggon Wheel Gap experiment, the variations in the 
various elements between the tAvo j)erioda on the undeimded area were either completely 
negligible or of such a small order as might be expected in any two seven-year periods, 
c.p., the rainfall increased by IM points, or about a i per cent. 

The destruction of the forest on the neighboring area, therefore, apparently had no 
effect on the adjacent country. (tn fact, the wind velocity decreased by a very small 
amount; it might liavo been expected to increase). 

in admitting the possibility of some slight increase over the local country, it appears 
obvious that the greater the area, thickness, and height of the forest, the greater will 
be the effect, and it seems equally obvious that the destruction of isolated clumps of 
trees will pass practically unnoticed in any efi'ect on ramfall. 

It seems an obvious deduction also that the drier the climate generally, the less likely 
will there be any effect, e.g., a forest of, say, 1,000 acres in the Lower South-East of 
South Australia moy produce a slight increase in ramfall in its own area; but a 1,000 
acre forest in the I.ake EyTe region would be quite ineffective. It should be remem¬ 
bered that it is the rainfall which enables a forest to grow in the first place (except 
that irrigation might lie employed in small areas.) 

It is nevertheless generally conceded that the growing of a bolt of trees as a wind 
break is effective for some distance beyond the trees, while regulation of stream flow 
and reduction of erosion follow from the planting of trees, although field crops and 
grass lands arc considered to be quite as effective as trees in the control of drainage. 

It might be interesting to give the coinparativo figures for elements besides rainfall, 
from the Waggon Wlieel Gap ('xperiinent, showing the effect of deforestation on the 
country itself, i.r., Aspect (2). In addition to the 40 points decrease in rainfall, the 
removal of the forest cover resulted in a nett increase of about two degrees in the 
mean maximum temperature, an increase of about one degree in the mean minimum; an 
increase of 24 miles per hour in mean wind v^elocity. The average date of snow melt¬ 
ing was four days earlier, underground temperatures were from two to three degre.es 
warmer, and there was a reduction of 5 per cent, in the relative humidity. The total 
run-off (stream-flow) over an ext,ended period increased by 15 per cent., or the per¬ 
centage of precipitation appearing as run-off increased from 29i to 35 per cent., while 
in short periods, following heavy rains, the run-off increased by 40 i>er cent. 

Erosion was increased seven-fold, but even this may be a low figure, as such depends 
greatly on the nature of the soil. 


SORE SHOULDERS. 

The fallowing romedy for sore shoulders, which Mr. W. J. Bpafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture) said had cleared up a very serious outbreak amongst the horses at Eose- 
worthy Agricultural College, was recommended to farmers at the Murray Land.s Confer¬ 
ence at ICiaroonda on August 2iid by Mr. W. G. Bennett, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Lecturer 
Itoseworthy x\gricultural College) :—Paint the shoulders with a mixture of neatsfoot 
oil and either white lead or zinc white, of a consistency of separated cream, to which 
can be added 1 tablespoonful of boracic to the pint. This should be done every 
morning before the horse goes out. Every night wlien the horse comes in the shoulders 
shbuld be washed down thoroughly with a strong solution of salt (or wattle bark) and 
the collars thoroughly cleaned. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR AUGUST. 


[By Ohas. H. Beaumoat, District .Horticultural Instiuetor.] 

The woik of pruning will have jiow been conipleted. All ])ig (Uits should have a 
coat of paint. Thoroughly clean pruning imj^lemtuUs befoie putting away. 

Winter treatment of trees which have been subject to fungous diseases should be com¬ 
pleted. Use winter strengtli Bordeaux, ("url leaf, shot hole, and scab can be materially 
lessened by this treatmeait. 

Keep watch for aphis on peach, i)luni, and citrus trees, and on beans. U,‘^e black 
leaf 40 or iiico dust; early treatment saves a lot of trouble and damage. 

Anthra('nose on vines must be dealt with a.t once if any good is to result. A pam¬ 
phlet may be had on application describing the method. Enclose stamp for reply. 

Take off ail citrus fruits showing signis of brown rot, and pick up all windfalls and 
destroy them. 

Where it is intended to apjdy sulphate of ammonia or other manures, work well into 
the soil this month. 

It is most important that the soil be got into good tilth as early as possible, e8}tecially 
about the trees and vines. Wo have had bountiful rains and we should do our best to 
make good use of them. 

Keep beds of strawberries well worked. 

Take out and destroy all sickly plants in. the tomato'houses; keep soil loose and free 
from weeds, and remove all weeds from al>out the. houses. Watch f(»r cut-worm, and 
use arsenate of lead if noticed. Use nico dust for white fly. 

There is no cure for Irish blight of potatoes, but it can be prevented by the use of 
Bordeaux mixture. The time to apply is when tlie plants are a few inches high; and 
again in a few weeks if required. The under side of the leaves mnst be coated with the 
mixture as well as the tops; it may be used wet or dry. Destroy all sickly plants. 

Have spraying outfit in good order and ready for use. 


Grubbing 



IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORTOR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS ■ POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASJC 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over li acres from one 
anchorage. . 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling..and long troublcdrcc service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOEIAIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Implement Co., Colton, Palmer & Preston, Harris Searfe Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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PURE-BRED COWS COMPLETED OFFICIAL TEST 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Nawie of Cow. 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Calved . 

Not 

allotted 


Ju 

NIOR TWO'Y 

EAR-OLDS — 

Murray Glen Grlselda Tulip. 

C. J. Morris, Montoith. 

Friesian 

27/8/31 

31104 

Hampden Lady Olive. 

J. A. .T. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

J ersey 

16/7/31 

31074 

Glen £wln Morn's May 2nd. 

J. McEwin, Houghton. 

20/9/31 

34827 

Not 

allotted 

Melvin Viola 2nd. 

C. E. Verco, Mount Compass. 


5/8/31 

Murray Glen Oriselda’s Lassie .... 

C. J. Morris. Montelth. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawier. 

Friesian 

14/9/31 

“ 

Para Wirra Iris Pansy . 

Jersey 

3/9/31 

31018 

Not 

Sweet Haven Flower. 

J. M. Bray, Langhome's Creek- 

21/7/31 



A.I.S. 

31/3/31 

6/7/31 

28096 

Pella Solan uni Sunshine.. 

W. P. Bekonnaun, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

31136 

Not 

Wooroora Lassie . 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . 

21/7/31 

allotted 

Tuela Delphinium . 

F. (Vdeman, Saddle worth. 


12/8/31 

Pembroke Patiem-f' . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Blctchley ..... 


6/8/31 

33169 

Glenavon PriiK^ess. 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambier. 

** 

22/9/31 

3 156 

Scrub View Dainty's Lass . 

.4. B. A. Weekert, Briukworth ... 

** 

4/4/31 

31155 

Scrub View Ciierry . 

A. B. A. Weekert, Briukworth ... 


16/9/31 

31146 

Not 

Pella Silver Queen. 

C. K. Verco, Mount Comiiass. 


19/9/81 

allotted 

Tuela Sage . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Ayrslilre 

17/8/31 


Kyby Ornate . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

12/7/31 

“ 

Tuela Didiscu.s . 

F. Coleman, Saddlewortii.. 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury. 

Jersey 

24/7/31 

31147 

Morelia Belle 5tli. 

3/5/31 

28142 

Briukworth Jewel . 

C. C. T. OtteiiH, Briukworth . 

“ 

15/4/31 

31102 

flampden J uanita . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 


3/4/31 

28094 

Pella Solarium . 

W. P, Eckerroanu, Eudunda___ 

“ 

11/4/31 

28058 

Croflon Sunflower . 

H. and A. Boluie, Balhannali - 

“ 

2/6/31 

31080 

Not 

allotted 

Para Vale Lady Starbright . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddlewortii . 

“ 

10/8/3 L 

Waughope Slasher 4th . 

Duiileitli Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

A.I.S. 

14/4/31 

*• 

Mayflower 7th of Kiaiua. 

E. and A. Nicholls, Woodville_ 

“ 

80/4/81 

31005 

Pembroke Fashion. 

Mrs. C. W, Ansell, Blctchley . 

Jersey 

24/4/31 

31149 

Morelia Princella 3rd. 

H. R. WaLsh, Salisbury. 

28/7/31 

31137 

Not 

Wooroora Princess Lotus. 

A, B. Sieber, Eudunda . 


12/7/3L 

allotted 

Balaklava Patience . 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

“ 

17/5/31 

“ 

Kyliy Vanity . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrslilre 

9/9/31 

“ 

Balaklava Collegian's llosettc. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

Jersey 

11/9/31 

31123 

Not 

Roseworthy Floral. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

26/4/31 

allotted 

Kyby Gladys . 

j Goveriiiiient Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

3/9/31 


Roseworthy Princess 42nd. 1 

Agricultural College, Rosewortliy.. 

Jersey 

7/9/31 


Tuela Spruce. 

1 F. Coleman, Saddlewortii. 

• 4 

11/7/31 


Ontario Kitty.. . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

“ 

11/8/31 

• 4 

Fernden Lady Belle... 

E. 0. Traoger, Eudunda. 

“ 

6/6/31 

31097 

Deliiia Dorothy . 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 


20/6/31 

31082 

Para Vale Queen .. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 


6/4/31 

3214 

Waughopt! Redwing 4th. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

I.M.S. 

25/4/31 

3211 

Not 

Waughope Dot 4th . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

28/6/31 

allotted 

Tuela Aquiiegia . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

.Teraey 

80/7/31 


Morelia Damsel 5th. 

H. R. Walsh. Salisbury. 

21/8/31 

8810 

Waughope Bouule 9th . 

Dunleith Pasttiral Co., Ashboiurne 

I.M.S. 

22/4/81 

28/11/31 

81070 

Not 

allotted 

Budiinda Ruby . 

W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

Myrtle Bank Edith 2nd . 

W. A. llodda, Brooklyn Park .... 


2/7/31 

Rosewortliy Princess 39th . 

Airicultural College, Roseworthy.. 

*' 

9/7/31 

31146 
Not 1 
allotted 1 

Pella Fairy Lotus. 

C. E. Vereo, Mount Compass. 


30/3/32 

Balaklava Collegian’s Lubra . 

A, E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

IIOR TWO-7 

3/3/82 

EAe-011)8— 

21829 

Eudtinda Rhonda’s Pride. 

W. S. McAullffe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

22/4/81 

28168 

Not 

Morelia Princella 2Dd . 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury. 

23/8/31 

allotted 

Robin 2nd of Kiama. 

E. & A. NichoUs, Woodville. 

A.I.S. 

26/8/31 

28130 

Penrbyn Rhodesia 2l8t. 

W. S. McAulitfe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

2W8/81 

28137 

Balaklava Skylee’s Colleen_... 

A. B. Middleton, Balaklava .. 

2/8/81 

28051 

Pembroke Daisy. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, BleWhley ..... 

“ 

8/6/31 

24901 

Brinkwortli Ruby . 

C. C. T, Ottens, Brinkworth . 

44 

7/4/31 

28128 

Not 

Euduiula Riionda's Glory . 

W. 8. McAuliffc, Eudunda . 


5/8/31 

allotted 

Anauia Toutlac Pride . 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

31/8/31 

2997 

Barina Konigen Gejn .. 

L. H. & P. (L GUes, Auburn . 

“ 

18/4/31 

28108 

Rurnlea Blandina 2nd . , 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

H. Foilett, l.anghoruo'8 Greek - 

Jersey 

20/8/81 

31044 ! 
Not ! 

Melvlu Viola .. 


13/8/31 

allowed 

Ontario Firefly. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon... 


5/5/81 

14/8/81 

Talmout Haz^l.... 

A. J. Manoel, Birdwoud ....... 4, 

Ayrshire 
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BETWEEN JANUARY 1st AND JUNE 30th, 1932. 


Age 

at 

Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Teat. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Yn. Dars. 

Lbs. 

0/ 

/o 

Lbs. 




Bittterfat Standard, 

230LB8. 





2 23 

10,9.59 

4*66 

509-30 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

_ 

1 277 

7,602 

5-25 

399-48 

273 

Mayflower’s Lad of Hampdou.. 

— 

2 47 

7,194 

6-37 

386-21 

273 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 

— 

1 828 

6,846i 

5-72 

863 00 

273 

Retford .lulian . 

— 

2 27 

10,572 

3-43 

362-99 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 


2 56 

6,480 

6-47 

354-18 

273 

Para Wirra Millie’s Twyllsh 2ad. 


1 265 

6,513 

5-29 

344-28 

273 

Sweet Haven Duke . 

— 

2 143 

8,571 

3-96 

339-21 

273 

Viscount of East View . 

_ 

2 148 

6,168 

6-45 

336-06 

273 

Meiford’s Butter Lad of Pella . 

— 

1 159 

5,539i 

6-92 

327-83 

273 

Wollii^irry Cavalier's Silver King .,. 


1 842 

6,4181 

607 

825-16 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

1 287 

6,884 

5-09 

326*11 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra. 

— 

1 298 

5,682 

565 

321-23 

273 

Murta Lloyd. 

— 

1 347 

6,474 

4-95 

320-53 

273 

Holly’s King of Hampden . 

— 

2 60 

&,362i 

5-93 

318-20 

273 

Holly’s King of Hampden . 

— 

1 189 

5,643 

5-60 

315-80 

273 

Wolliugurry Cavalier s Sliver King ... 

— 

1 330 

6,144 

5-03 

308-87 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

1 287 

7,239 

415 

300-40 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

1 388 

5,838 

6-14 

299-91 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

2 11 

6,370* 

4-6i» 

298-73 

273 

Morelia Anemone’s Chief . 

— 

1 286 

5,393* 

552 

297-58 

273 

General Cliris of Penrhyn. 

— 

1 278 

6,106 

5-80 

295-92 

273 

Hampden 01ive’.s King. 


2 164 

6,304 i 

4-69 

295-51 

273 

Melfcird’s Butter Lad of Pella . 


2 98 

6,641 

6-22 

289-02 

273 

Butter King of Pella. 


1 279 

5,620* 

6*13 

288-70 

273 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 

— 

2 2m. 

7,227 

3<88 

280-61 

273 

Garnet of Brush Grove. 

_ 

2 106 

8,016 

3-44 

27.5-38 

273 

Viscount of Bast View . 

— 

1 230 

6,038* 

5‘29 

266-76 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 

— 

1 346 

4,603 

5*65 

2.54-37 

273 

Morelia Anemone’s Chief . 

— 

1 149 

3.9881 

6-31 

251-74 

273 

Wollingurry Cavalier's Silver King ... 

-- 

1 290 

3,897 

6-30 

245-32 

273 

Oliver of Hampden . 

— 

2 43 

6,126 

3-98 

243-68 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

1 333 

4,965 

4*91 

243-95 

273 

Balaklava Skylee’s Collegian. 

— 

1 262 

4,062 

5-87 

238-48 

273 

Roseworthy Templar. 


2 2ina. 

5,316 

4-48 

238-35 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 


1 296 

4,272 

5*48 

233-93 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris .., 

— 

1 338 

4,123* 

6-58 

230-24 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

2 17 

4,186* 

5*46 

228-46 

273 

Para Wirra Cherry’s Twylish. 

— 

1 222 

3,858 

6-68 

216-24 

273 

Wcrrlb(*e Combination . 

— 

1 193 

3,759 

6-72 

215-01 

273 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

— 

1 239 

3,940* 

5'46 

214-69 

273 

Wcnlbee Combination . 

— 

2 66 

6,669 

3*74 

212-16 

273 

Garnet of Brush Grove. 


2 80 

4,980 

411 

204-88 

273 

WaugUope SInbad . 

— 

1 868 

4,005 

4-57 

183-02 

240 

Baron of Dalebank . 

Dried off 

1 196 

3,223* 

6-43 

174-94 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia . 

— 

2 69 

4,159 

3-97 

16509 

273 

(Jarnet of Brush Grove. 

— 

1 289 

3,495 

4-62 

161-31 

150 

Ruby’s Repulse of Eudunda . 

Sold 

1 244 

2,929* 

5-43 

159-08 

273 

j Annette’s Chief of Linden . 

— 

1 353 

2,115 

6-38 

113-69 

240 

Mercedes S'.\eet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

Dried off 

2 46 

1,645 

608 

78-56 

60 

Wollingurry Cavalier’s Silver King ... 

Sold 

1 285 

360 

3-96 

14-27 

80 

I Balaklava Skylee’s Collegian . 

Withdiawn 

Buttierfat Standard 

250LIi8. 




2 216 

7,230 

6-23 

450-57 

273 

Myrtle Bank Kate's Chief . 

— 

2 326 

6,726 

6-27 

422-02 

273 

Anemone’s Cliiof of Morelia. 


2 201 

10,159* 

3-89 

395-24 

273 

Viscount of Bast View . 

— 

2 196 

7,240* 

5-80 

383-43 

278 

Roderick of Penrhyn. 

— 

2 312 

7,1.58 

6-29 

378-80 

273 

Balaklava Skylee Collegian . 

— 

2 275 

5,539* 

6-66 

369-01 

273 

Twvllsh of Para Wirra . 

. 

2 825 

6,694* 

6-23 

349-79 

273 

Beauty’.s King of Somerville . 

— 

2 190 

5,977* 

6'68 

336-34 

273 

Myrtle Bank Kate’s Chief . 


2 312 

o 

i 

3-22 

327-65 

273 

fnavalo Lady’s Pride. 

- 

2 253 

11,209* 

2-87 

.321-64 

273 

River Glen Pietje Posch. 

■ 

2 350 

5,566* 

5-57 

810-27 

273 

Mack of Glenford. 


2 350 

5,641* 

6*37 

302-85 

273 

Repulst) of Somerville.. 


2 302 

5,086* 

6-78 

293-97 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

2 270 

1 7,850 

3-96 

290-97 

273 

1 Beleura Radio... 
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Pi: RE-BRED COWS OOMPDETED 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner. | 

Breed. | 

Calved, 







Not 

allotted 

28116 

28068 

21116 

Not 

allotted 

28076 

31142 

Not 

allotted 

28064 

28100 

Not 

allotted 

28059 

21598 

31106 


Senior Two-year-olds.—Buttbriat 


Myrtle Bank Rambler . 

Burnlea Wattle 2nd . 

Tuela Froezia 2nd . 

Cudlee Creek Lucy . 

W. A. Uodda, Brooklyn Park .... 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

F. unieman, Saddleworth . 

W. A, Pool Cudlet! Creek . 

Jersey 

Ferndcu Lady Madeira . 

Tuela SparaxlB . 

Fenuien Lady Columbine . 

E. 0. Traeger, Eudunda . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

E. O. Traeger, Eudunda . 


Tuela Diascea . 

Tuela Aster . 

F. Odeman, .Saddleworth . j 

t . Cohunan, Saddleworth . ' 


Burnlea Bloom 2nd . 1 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 


Myrtle Bank Edith . 

MyrtUi Bank Maclona 2nd . j 

Glcnrohin Rumour . 

Hampden Mariposa's Lass . 

M'. A. Rodda, Brooklyn Park .... 

1 H. A. Bohme, Balhauuali . 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows . 

J. A. J. Plltzner, Hampden . 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 


15/6/31 

-/7/31 

23/7/31 

23/6/81 


8/7/31 

19/7/31 

11/6/31 


7/9/31 

25/7/31 

16/7/31 


26/7/31 

7/5/31 

25/8/31 

4/3/32 


Not 

allotted 

24824 

25036 

28060 

Not 

allotted 

28136 

24994 

28164 

24965 

Not 

allotted 

24962 

28115 

24951 

24990 

Not 

allotted 

13104 

21836 
28074 
13106 
21831 
18311 
26066 

2125 

25063 

18369 

21696 

21837 
19417 
21843 
21840 


Murray CU*n Sylvia Tojjs.V . 

Sweot Haven MercaulcR Bloom .. . 

Penrhyn Chiistobel 20tl» . 

Tucla Droscra . 

Mayflower 6th of Kiaina. 

Glcnowie PIuh (Iriselda 2iui . 

Gleu Ewin Mortt'a May . 

Hamj'den Dorothy . 

Morelia Belle 4th. 

Pella Sweet Lotus. 

Ontario Kate 2ml ... 

Pella Rose Marie.^. 

Burnlea Prudence . 

Crq^ton Sunshine. 

Brinksvorth Mvra . 

Behmmt s JOirt of Suunybrook .. 

Gentle 9th of Meb oss. 

Kyby Madge 2 ikI. 

Tuela Laurel 2nd . 

Millie 10th of Molross .. 

Kyby Barbara 2nd . . 

Searciilight’s Tot 2nd of Wangara 

Roseworthy Sciential . 

Glflulea Ei Pi 2nd. 

Roaeworthy Princess 32nd . 

Royal's Sunflower of Northticld .. 

Glenrohln Netti(; . 

Kyby Raida . 

Angle Panu Twinkle. 

Kyl>y Winsome . 

Kyby Rosebud 2nd. 


Junior Three-year-olds. - 


C. .1. Morris, Monteith. 

J. M. Bray, l>anghorne’s Orec^k 
W. S. McAulilfe, Eudunda .. .. 
P. Cohunan, Sad<lleworth ... . 


Friesian 11/6/31 

Jersey 13/8/31 

“ 13/8/31 

" 11/7/31 


E. A. Nleholls, Woodvllle .... 
A. K. Middleton, Balaklava .,. 

J. McEwiu, Hoi»ghton . 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava ... 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury. 

W. P. Eckerinann, Eudunda .. 


I.M.S. 

Friesian 

Jersey 


31/7/31 

27/5/31 

23/8/31 

21/8/31 

26/9/31 

26/5/.31 


T B. Brooks, Clarendon . 

C. E. Ver« o, Mount Compass .. 

J. M. lludd, Bletchley. 

H. & A. Bohme, Balhannah ... 
C. C. T. Ottens, Brink worth ... 


3/9/3T 

21/7/31 

-/9/31 

28/4/31 

21/7/31 


J. J. Farrow, Guwler . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne. 
Government Far.n, Kybybolite .., 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth.*. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

E. A. Gfoth, Walker’s Plat . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

E. T. Vlnail, Brighton. 

Agricultural College, Hoseworthy.. 
Insp.-General Hospitals, Northlleld 

J. O. Robinson, Meadows. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 


M.S. 

I.M.S. 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

LM.S. 

Ayrshire 

M.S. 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

M.S. 

Ayrshire 


31/7/31 
9/4/31 
29/8/31 
17/7/31 
30/4/31 
5/4/31 
28/7/31 
6/6/31 
3/9/31 
1 /5/31 
3/8/31 
19/10/31 
5/12/31 
26/6/31 
11 /9/31 
17/11/31 


SENIOR Three-YEAR-OLDS.— 


Not 

allotted 

Murray Glen Princess Maggie .... 

C, J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

34326 

MoJvln Duchess . 

C. E. Vereo, Mount Compass. 

Jersey 

2656 

Barina liosemary Poscli. 

L. H. and P. C. Giles, Auburn .... 

Friesian 

3001 

Barina Woodcrest Maid . 

L. H. and P. C. Giles, Auburn .... 

24865 

Scrub View Daffodil . 

A. B. A. Weekert, Brinkworth ... 

Jor.sey 

28140 

Hill Fanu Bellona 2nd . 

E. W. PflUner, Eudunda. 

28066 

Tuela Daffodil 2nd. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth... 


24858 

Wooroora Starbright’s Doris ..... 

A, B. Sieber, Eudunda . 


28071 

Tucla Heather . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 


81117 

Womplni Belle. 

W, A. Pool, Cudlee Creek. 


Not 

aUotted 

Bloomfield Alcartra Joan. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

E. O. Traeger, Eudunda. 

Friesian 

24862 ; 
Not ! 
allotted 

Fernden Lady Twylish. 

Jersey 

Murray Glen Inka Tulip 3rd . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 


Xongbeach Transvaal Star 9th ... 

' W. Hawker, Ciare . 


Bloomfield Piebe’s Nancy. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

“ 

17708 

Not 

allotted 

Eldorado Snowflake . 

Ayrbrook Farm, Aldgate . 

Ayrshire 

Ontario Kate’s Twylish. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon . 

Jersey 

18365 

Limelight's Janet of Northfield ... 

Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfield .. I 

M.8. 

24821 

Pembroke Moss . 

Mrs. C. W. AnseU, Bletchley . 

Jersey 

17884 

Primrose of Toora . 

Insp.-Gen, Hosp., Northfield. 1 

M.8. 


11/8/81 

10/8/31 

8/4/31 

18/9/31 

1/7/31 

24/8/31 

7/7/31 

5/6/31 

24/7/81 

31/8/31 

10/6/31 

4/8/31 

2/4/31 

20/8/31 

15/6/31 

16/9/31 

24/5/31 

25/6/81 

10/8/31 

20/8/31 
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OPPICIAI. TEST—co»Kjrmf(i. 


Age 

at 

Calving. 

Total 

MUk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Roinarka. 

Yrs. Days. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




Standard 

25) LBS.- 

—continued. 




2 18fi 

5,181 

6*6] 

290-52 

273 

l awn (3def of Carrickalinga. 

_ 

2 11m. 

4,917 

5-76 

288-44 

278 

Mack of Glenford . 

— 

2 841 

5,400 

5-19 

280-16 

240 

Tilda Eric. 

Dried off 

2 304 

6,279 

4-42 

277-88 

273 

Produciip 8rd of Daleliauk .. 

— 

2 256 

5,389 J 

5*10 

274-95 

278 

Werribee Combination . 

_ 

2 837 

6,623i 

4-66 

262-13 

278 

Baron of l>alcbai)k. 

— 

2 222 

3,745i 

6-25 

234-08 

278 

Kate’s Chief of Myrtle Bank . 

— 

2 217 

4,614 

5 07 

234-()7 

278 

Baron of Dalebank. 

_ 

2 363 

4,191 

5-31 

222-84 

273 

Baron of Dalebank. 

— 

2 327 

4,125 

5-25 

216-59 

210 

Mack of Glenford . 

Dried off 

2 297 

4,056 

5-12 

207-54 

273 

Annette’s Cliicf of Linden. 

_ 

2 246 

3,654 

5-61 

205-05 

273 

Annette’s Chief of Linden. 

— 

2 248 

4,945i 

3-99 

197-39 

278 

Oakbank Spotlight . 

— 

2 238 

1,740 

6-36 

110-61 

90 

Hampden Olive’s King . 

Sold 

Buttbrfat Standard 

270LBB. 




3 29 

16,620 

3-18 

527-70 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

_ 

8 79 

8,470i 

5-49 

465-41 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris . . 

— 

3 11 

8,412 

5*51 

463-67 

273 

Makarini 2nd of Dalebank . 


3 87 

7,740 

5*90 

461-68 

273 

Mail’s Success of Linden . 


2 113 

10,926 

407 

444-80 

273 

Viscount of East View. 1 

_ 

8 27 

13,170 

3*36 

442-01 

278 

River GJeii Sir Pietje Griselda. ' 

.— 

8 96 

7,867* 

5 24 

412-31 

273 

Brncevalo Lord Fat cy Starbright ... 

— 

8 180 

6,843 

5*46 

378-85 

278 

Beauty’s King of Somerville. 

— 

3 87 

7,60(54 

4*90 

872-59 

278 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris .. 

— 

3 144 

6,945 

5*24 

868-80 

273 

Mel ford’s King of Pella. 


3 26 

6,3914 

5*68 

863-07 

273 

Cherry's Twylish of I’ara Wirra .... ; 

_ 

8 182 

6,255 

5*80 

862-98 

278 

Melford’s Butter Lad of Pella . 

— 

8 Im. 

5,745 

5-79 

832-49 

278 

Mack of Glenford . ! 

— 

8 115 

6,2954 

5*18 

826-01 

278 

Butter King of Pella . ! 

— 

^ 8 148 

5,6534 

r)r>G 

318-95 

273 

Gcueral Chris of Penrhyn . ! 


8 21 

6,819 

4-53 

808-89 

273 

Jellicoe’s Belmont of Sunnybrook ... 

_ 

3 122 

7,8104 

8*88 

298-88 

278 

Dainty’s Triumph of Molross . ' 

— 

3 65 

7,4954 

3*82 

285*99 

278 

Loyalty of Bridge V iew . i 

3 uela Eric .. 

1 ““ 

3 106 

7,’'l36 

8*92 

279-99 

A# 4 «3 

273 

Dainty’s Triumph of Melross . 1 

[ _ 

3 37 

6,996 

3*88 

271-70 

273 

I da’s Laird of Gowrie Park . 

— 

3 86 

6,1544 

419 

258-02 

273 

Searchlight of Darbalara . 

— 

3 170 

4,095 

5*89 

241-37 

240 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

Dried off 

3 147 

4,1774 

5-64 

285-57 

273 

Glcrdca Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 

— 

3 96 

3,801 

6*08 

231-09 

273 

Courtier of Dalebank . 

— 

3 109 

5,870 

4*79 

211-22 

273 

Royal’s Success of Arrawatta . 

— 

3 10 

4,455 

4*07 

181-14 

210 

Angas Boy . 

Dried (»«' 

3 106 

8,875 

4-47 

150-98 

180 

Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park . 

1 Dried off 

8 61 

8,525 

413 

145-68 

210 

Angle Farm Liberty . 

i Dried off 

3 157 

8,255 

3*64 

118*61 

240 

Lovalty of Bridge View . 

JVrled off 

3 94 

3,165 1 

3*60 

110*80 1 

120 

Ida's Laird of Gowrie Park . 

! Witlidravn 


Buttbrfat Standard, 29()lb8. 


3 

288 

13,5734 

4-47 

607-33 

273 

3 

301 

10,0214 

6*64 

554-90 

273 

3 

318 

15,444 

8-23 

499-36 

273 

3 

251 

13,413 

3-67 

491-72 

273 

3 

306 

8,3174 

6-62 

458-88 

273 

3 

228 

7,1084 

6-40 

454-94 

273 

3 

345 

7,236 

6-28 

454-14 

273 

3 

338 

7,953 

5-67 

451-01 

273 

8 

364 

8,247 

5-04 

415-68 

273 

3 

183 

7,233 

6-59 

404*33 

273 

8 

218 

12,462 

3-13 

390*27 

273 

3 

265 

6,8924 

5-35 

368*59 

273 

3 

293 

10,1174 

3-59 

363-49 

273 

3 

358 

8,370 

4-23 

354-20 

240 

3 

248 

9,636 

3-B9 

345-77 

273 

3 

340 

8,826 

3-89 

343-44 

273 

8 

298 

5,7674 

5-87 

838-40 

273 

3 

207 

7,4624 

4-46 

333-09 

273 

3 

286 

5,197* 

5-41 

281-23 

273 

3 

198 

5.9474 

1 4-47 

266-76 

273 


Glenburn Segla Griselda . — 

Retford Jr.lian . i 

River Glen Pietje Poscli. i — 

River Glen Pietje Po8cb . j — 

Holb's King of Hampden . ! — 

Oliver of Hampden . j — 

Maid'fl SuccesB of Linden . | 

Werrlbee Starbright's Fancy. j — 

Maid’s Success of Linden . i — 

Werribee Masterniatt. ; 

Bloomfield Alcartra Clothilie . j — 

Werribee Coinblnation . j 

River Glen Lord Echo Qriselia. I ^ — 

Longbeach Transvaal Stamp. 1 Orie l oft 

Mutual Pearl Piebo . i — 

Perfection f)f The Valley. j — 

Cherry’s Twylish •>[ Para Wirra . 1 — 

LinieUght oi Darbalara. j — 

Triumph 2 nd of Dalebank . j — 

Iris Sth’s Superb of Toora . — 
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PURE BRED COWS OOMPUETED 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 


Owner. 

Breed. 

Calved. 








SENIOR THRBB-yBAR-OLD8.— 


Not 

allotted 

Auarna Netherlaud Countess. 

W. Hawker, (flare . 

Friesian 

18836 

Gwen of East View . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co,, Ashbourne 

M.b. 

28080 

Tuela Waratah 2nd. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Jersey 

18827 

Mayflower 5th of Kiama. 

E. A A. Nicholls, Woodvilh!. 

M.8. 

24998 

Hampden Olive . 

J. A. J. PflUner, Hampden. 

.AgiicnUural College, Roseworthy.. 

Jersey 

25057 

I Roseworthy Htarlight . 


30/7/81 

1617/81 

15/7/81 

15/6/31 


25/2/82 

3/3/32 


23570 

Not 

allotted 

2664 

2652 


Not 

allotted 

16387 

24989 

Not 

allotted 

1S422 

24861 

18419 

24837 

18426 

19491 

22714 

18780 

24820 


.lUNIOR EOUR-yBAR-011>S.— 


Pella Reva Kelly. 


C, E. Vcreo, Mount Compass 


Jersey 


34/7/31 


Glenowie Griselda Pontiac. 

Bariua Posch’a Eastcrdawn. 

Barina Pietje'a Gem . 


H. Mount Stephen, Monteith 
L. H. & P. C. Giles, Auburn 
L. H. Ar P. C. Giles, Auburn 


Friesian 


17/7/31 

21/8/31 

25/7/31 


Glenowie Princeas Patch 

Kyby Ina . 

Oakhlll Carnation 4th .. 


H. Mountatephen, Montoith. 

Govenuuent Farm, Kyhyholite .,, 
Mrs. M. I. Neumann, Hampden ... 


'• 18/7/31 

Ayrshire 12/6/31 

jersey 24/8/31 


Melvin May. 

Kyby Heather .... 
Fernden Ladv Beth 

Kyby Alrlid. 

Burulea Gloria .... 

Kyby Rarity. 

B<deura Lobelia 2ud 
El Rimal Rhoda ... 
Oakbank Rosalind . 
Pembroke Mona ... 


C. E. Vcrco, Mount Compass. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

K. O. Traogen Eudunda. 

Govenunent Farm, Kybybolite .,. 

,1. M. Hudd, Bletchiev . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

A. J. Manoel, Bird wood . 

Ayrbrook Farm, AUlgate . 

J. O, Robinson, Meadows. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

.Jersey 

Ayrshire 


Jersey 


21/8/31 
13/9/31 
13/8/31 
18/8/31 
15/7^31 
25/9/31 
12/11 /lU 
2/7/31 
6/11/31 
23/3/32 


SENIOR FOUB-YBAR-OLPS.— 


24853 

Hampden Maybee . 

J. A. ,1. Pfltzner, Hampdeu. 

Jersey 

allotted 

Glenowie Sylvia Patch . 

H. Mountatephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

24695 

Para Wirra Cherry. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

J orsey 

24693 

Pembroke Lotus. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 

18826 

Mayflower 4th of Klaiiia. 

E. A Nicholls, Woodvllle . 

M.S. 

20772 

Burulea Bloom. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

Jersey 

23567 

Dalobank Fairy Queen 3rd. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth. 

“ 

23621 

Eosoworthy Princess 25th. 

Agri(mltural College, Roseworthy . 

“ 

15728 

Beleura Princess . 

i A. J. Manoel, Bird wood . 

Ayrshire 

23617 

Rosoworthy Dawn. 

Agricultural College, Rosewortliy . 

Jersey 

18362 

Ruby 5th of HUl View .. 

A. Snell, Bolivar. 

M.S. 

18356 

Hero’s Handsome 2nd of lllawarra 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

“ 

16726 

Beleura Venus . 

A. J. Manoel, BIrdwood . 

Ayrshire 

16716 

Beleura Hester. 

A. J. Manoel, BIrdwood . 

10947 

Posey of East View . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne. 

I.M.S. 

24822 

Pembroke Neta . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley. 

Jersey 

i 

23619 

Roseworthy Lady 2ad . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy . 


4/5/31 

4/6/31 

25/5/31 

3/8/31 

6/8/31 

5/7/31 

15/4/81 

30/7/31 

18/8/31 

23/7/31 

25/8/31 

10/8/31 

18/9/31 

23/9/31 

6/9/31 

11/9/31 

16/4/31 


Mature cows.— 


1919 

Murray Oleu Sylvia Patch . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

2508 

Murray Glen Segis Inka . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith .. 


2501 

Murray Glen Grlselda’s Olda - 

C. J. Morris, Monteith .. . . 


17895 

Countess Lotus of Pella. 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

23591 

Woodslde Morn . 

J. McEwin, Houghton . 

20738 

Lupin of Tuela. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 


1850 

East view Dorain Pauline. 

H. Mountatephen, Monteith . 

Friesian 

2500 

Murray Glen Echo Tomy . 

C. J. Morris, Moiitelth. 

t •« 

1917 

Murray Glen Inka Tulip . 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 


1918 

Murray Glen Princess Hauraki ... 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 


2468 

Glenowie Plus Olda . 

H. Mountatephen, Monteith . 


20830 

Winnie of Hampdeu. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden . 

Jersey 

20762 

MiUie 28th of Willow Farm . 

A. B. Weekert, Brink worth . 

20827 

Carnation of Hampden . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden ..... 


2194 

Glenowie Orlsoldia Posch . 

H. Mountstepheu, Monteith . 

Friesian 

11666 ; 

Carnation of Oakhlll. 

Mrs. M. 1. Neiunann, Hampden . 

Jersey 

17896 

Dora of Pella . 

A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 


13246 

Damsel of Brinkley . 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury . 

** 

20769 

Bonnie IwOtus of Pella . 

A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 


19064 

Burnlea Glory . 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley. 

“ 

19049 

Iris of Para Wirra . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

Jersey 

16806 

Kate Kelly of Pdla . 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda . 

“ 

12882 

Anemone of Tuela. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

“ 

20760 

Doreen of Pella . 

A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 

** 

2461 

Glenowie Pauline Griselda . 

H. Mouutstephcn, Monteith . 

Friesian 


4/6/31 

27/9/31 

31/1/31 

4/6/31 

13/9/31 

6/7/31 

27/9/81 

8/7/31 

4/8/81 

14/7/31 

28/8/81 

30/5/31 

26/6/31 

1/7/31 

26/4/31 

25/6/31 

12/8/81 

6/6/31 

1/6/81 

11/8/81 

19/5/31 

1/6/31 

16/9/31 

22/7/81 

-/7/31 
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OFFICIAL TEST--oonf»n»^/i. 


Age 

at 

Calving. 

Total 

MUk, 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Test(id. 

Sire. 

Yrs. Days. , 

Lbs. 


1 Lbs. 




llemarkft. 


BtTTBKVAT Stakdakd, 290LBS.— e<miinued. 


3 

329 

6,975 

3-26 

227-73 

150 

3 

340 

5,619 1 

8-92 

220-14 

273 

3 

321 

4,832 

4-97 

215-40 

273 

8 

205 

5,8151 

3-59 

208-61 

273 

3 

211 

3,586 j 

6-.53 

198-33 

120 

3 

250 

435 ' 

6-62 

24-45 

30 


Longbeach Netlkorland King 2nd - j Tetnp. exemptn. 

Mariner of Oreylolgh. — 

Mllldad 9th of Dale bank. j — 

Viscount of Bast View . | — 

Repulse of Somervillo. ! Sold 

Rose worthy Twyliab. ! Touip, exemptn. 


Butterfat Standard, 31()lb8. 

r06 


4 

143 1 

10,633 

4 

162 

13,0574 

4 

126 

14,781 

4 

79 

14,4134 

4 

69 

11,9624 

4 

162 

8,6984 

4 

141 

6,0254 

4 

6 

6,540 

4 

70 

8,1374 

4 

167 

6,3764 

4 

179 

6,495 

4 

75 

5,058 

4 

25 

7,lf)34 

4 

108 

4,845 

4 

136 

3,675 

4 

15 

2,925 

4 

146 

1 1,7-25 


3- 70 
2-88 

2- 87 

3*39 

4- 29 
509 

5- 17 

3- 82 

4- 72 
4-54 
f)-«4 
3’82 

3- 74 
4'25 

4- 28 
5*01 


483-74 

426-27 

413-37 

405-46 

373-59 

342-00 

338-07 

311-23 

300-74 

295-13 

286-30 

273-49 

181-33 

156-31 

125-33 

9()-09 


273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

240 

240 

273 

240 

273 

273 

210 

210 

9(> 

90 


Werribee Starbright ’s Fanoy. . . 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda . 

River Glen Pietje Posch. 

River Glen Pietje Posch. 


Miirraj' Glen E<rho Grist^Ida. 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

Milklad 2nd of Dalebank . 


I 


Retford .1 ulian . i Sold 

Loyalty of Bridge View . I Dried off 

Werribee Combination . 1 

Ida's Laird of Gowrie Park . i Dried off 

Mack of Glenford. j — 

Ida's Laird of Gowrie Park . ! — 

Starlight of Belenra. i Dried off 

, Kl Rimal Prince Charlie. i Dried off 

I Oakbank Spotlight . ! Withdrawn 

' Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . i Sold 


Buttbrfat Standard, 330lbs, 


4 

319 

7,7984 

6-10 

47 5-7.*» 

273 

Carnation Lad of Dalebank. 

4 

226 

11.5844 

4-07 

471-69 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda. | 

4 

286 

7,5314 

5-67 

4-27-31 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . i 

4 

306 

7,563 

5-26 

397-76 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . i 

4 

304 

9,843 

3-45 

339-32 

273 

Pembroke of Grevleigb. i 




,5-37 


•’73 


4 

276 

6,991 

4-72 

329-95 

273 

Baxter of Banyule . i 

4 

277 

6,417 

4-76 

305-70 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank. 

4 

319 

' 7,884 1 

3-87 

304*95 

273 

Starlight of Belenra . 1 

4 

197 

! 5,7614 1 

5-25 

302-34 

273 

Lad of Linden . 

4 

214 

! 7,.599 

3-77 

286-33 

273 

Day Lad of Burradale . i 

4 

339 

1 6,43«4 ! 

4-40 

283-42 i 

273 

F’nssy’s Hero of Hill View . 

4 

354 

i 7,422 1 

3-75 

"278-03 ! 

273 

i Starlight of Belenra . i 

4 

3<50 

1 8,2484 i 

i 3-10 

2.55-83 

273 

! Starliglit of Belenra . 

4 

329 

7.332 1 

3-39 

•248-4.5 

273 

j Belmont of Darbalara . i 

4 

281 j 

1 4,545 

5-29 

I -240-37 

240 1 

1 Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . ' 

4 

234 

4,170 1 

5-07 

i 211-40 

273 

i I’onrtier of Dalebank . 


Butterfat Standard, 3.50ldk. 


7 

16 

/ 17,0144 

4-26 

7-24-89 

273 \ 

Burnbank Sylvia Patch . 




\ 20,350 

4-40 

895-29 

365 / 


j 

5 

128 

15,366 

4-59 

704-94 

273 

Glenburn Segis Griselda. 

-— 

5 

8 

r 16,8554 

3-69 

621-93 

273 \ 

River Ohm Lord Echo Grlselda. 

- - 



\ 19,1924 

3-75 

719-53 

365/ 



6 

351 

9,846 

6-27 

617-49 

273 

Werribee Starbright's Fancy. 

1 — 

5 

357 

11,091 

5-23 

58050 

273 

Montrose Sultan (Imp.) . 

- 

6 

349 

9,705 

5-90 

572-52 

273 

Maid's Success of Linden . 


7 

197 

12,7604 

4-43 

565-14 

273 

St. Alban's Helen's Woodcrcst Paul . 


5 

4 

14,730 

3-80 

5.59-74 

273 

River Glen Lord Efdio Griselda. 

— 

7 

19 

12,408 

4-50 

558-48 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

— 

7 

280 

14,5874 

3-69 

538-73 

273 

Woorak of Henley . 


6 

68 

17,892 

8-01 

524-19 

273 

Henley Plus Colantha . 


5 

91 

7,8824 

6-52 

513-68 

273 

Beauty’s King of SoinerviUe. 


6 

297 

10,110 

4-99 

504-55 

273 

Molly 5th’8 Audrey Twyllsli of 








Banyule j 


5 

79 

8,826 

6-68 

501-71 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. ! 


6 

168 

16,608 

3-01 

496-15 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda. 


9 

308 

/ 7,9844 

6-18 

i 493-65 

273 \ 

Janet's Laddie of Grantala. | 




1 9,9424 

6-12 

! 608-95 

365 / 



7 

9S 

8.8624 

5-89 

492-39 

273 

Werribee SlarbrigiJt’s Fancy. i 


10 

256 

11,1074 

4-32 

479-33 

273 

Molar Chief of Banyule . ; 


5 

60 

9,0704 

1 5-26 

477-07 

273 

Werribee Slarbriglit's Fancy. : 


6 

118 

8,763 

! 5-40 

472-80 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalel)ank . ! 


f> 

8 

10,2374 

4-64 

464-53 

273 

Molly 5th’8 Audrey Twylish of Banyule ] 


7 

141 

7,896 

6-81 

458-97 

273 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy . i 


11 

37 

8,913 

5-08 

! 453-04 

273 

Pat of Dalebank. j 


& 

28 

9,126 

4-93 

: 449-71 

273 

Governor Grey of Pella. 1 


6 

4 m. 

10.4204 

4-31 

449-33 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda. 

• A 
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PURE BRED COWS COMPLETED 


Herd 
Book j 
No. 

1 Name of Cow. | 

1 

j Owner. | 

Breed. 

! Calved. 







281 «1 
23605 
20825 
19058 
1910 
19075 
23554 
8922 


14622 

16806 

28072 

20740 

15074 

17889 

10922 
;2842 
10590 
16394 
14238 
17925 
24692 
20847 

2942 

2350 

20729 

10923 
11653 
13851 
23590 
19079 
28638 
14625 


12839 

14704 

17883 

33415 

17929 

28069 

16844 
17919 

16845 
15036 
17913 
13870 

1862 

20755 

16087 

14623 

Not 


allotted 

16801 

20746 

19052 

16035 

16666 

15184 

15666 


P(5lla Solarium Micaelu . 

Hampden Rhonda. 

Judith of Talungu . 

Columbine’s June of Glen Ewin .. 
Murray Glen GriH(;lda’s Topsy .... 

Pearl of Harupdeu. 

Myrtle Bank Kate. 

Jane of Koorali . 

Pearl of Dalebank . 

Mariposa of Hainpdi'n. 

Azalea of Tuela. 

Solammi's Blossom of Pella. 

Tuela Hibiscus. 

Sweetbriar of Tuela. 

Lotus of Oakhill. 

Jean 3rd of Dalebank. 

Buttercup Jellicoe 2n<i of Illawarra 

Kind’s Violet of Hampden. 

Prinecss 3rd of Willow Farm. 

Kyby Snowbell. 

Beleura Priiarose 2nd. 

Ikisewortliy SunliRlit. 

I’einbroke Diiche.ss . 

Rosewortby Flora . 

Totara Vceniau Pauline . 

Barilla (kailansatta Buttercup ... 

Kate 4t.h of Sloneyfell . 

Molly Jellicoe of Illawarra. 

Gayboy’s Sunflower of Wangara .. 

Viola 2nd of Daleltank. 

Woodsidi' (’outance’a PeercBs 2nd . 

Rose worthy Piinoess 18th . 

Kelviiiside Trilby Olhe . 

Syriuga of Tiuda . 

Sumach of Tuela. 

Kyby Barliara . 

Pembroke Viola. 

Kyliy Rose 2iid . 

Lady Aliee of Ferrideii . 

Tuela Fuchsia. 

Maglona 5th of Willow Farm. 

Piinperuol 4th of Oakhill . 

Roseworthy Lady . 

Sunflower of Ben Lomond . 

Lady Merdcn of Euduncla . 

Jotfrc’B Boronia of Wangara ..... 

Evandale Dixie . 1 

Millie 30th of Willow Earni . 

Tot 2nd of Ben Loruoiul. 

Tuela Diosma. 

Eudunda Pear l. 

Oakbank Regard . 

Viola 3rd of Dalebank. 

Burulea Blandina. j 

Princess 3rd of Ben Lomond. i 

Angle Farm Poppy . ! 

Oakbank Alleyne. i 

Angle Farm Prhurose . • 


Matttbe Cows.—Buttubfat 


0. E. V'erco, Mount Compass. 

C. C. T. Ottens, Krinkworth . 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

Jas. McEwiu, Houghton. 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

J. A. J. Pfttzner, Hampden. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

A. Schulze, Paradise . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

W. 1’. Eckermann, Eudunda. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Mrs. M. 1. Neumann, Hampden .. 

Mrs. C. W. Anaell, Bletcliley . 

A. Smdl, Brdivar . 

C. E. N’erco, Mount Ckunpas.s. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

Governnuuit Farm, Kybybollte . .. 

A. J. Manoel, Birdwood . 

Agricultural t'ollege, Ros<iworthy. . 

Mrs. C. W. Ausell, Bletchley . 

Agricultural Collog»k Rosuiworthy. . 

W. Hawker, <Tare . 

L. H. and J*. C- (Bles, Auburn .... 
H. and .4, Bohiue, Balharmah .... 

A. Snell, Bdllvar . 

Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld . . 

Mrs. (.k W. Ausell, Bletiihley . 

J. Me Ewin, Houghton. 

Agritrultural College, Roseworthy. . 

H. R. Walsli, Salisbury. 

F. (k)leruan, Saddleworth. 

F. Col<imun, Saddleworth. 

Govt'rnmenl Farm, Kybybolitc' . . . 

Mrs. C. W, Ausell, Bletchl(,‘y . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte . .. 

E. O. Tra<*gor, Eudunda. 

F, Coleman, Saddleworth. 

W. A. Rod da, Brooklyn Park .... 
Mrs. M. 1. Neumann, Hampden .. 
Agrieultural Colle^ge, Rosew'orthy. . 
Insp.-Gen. of HospitaLn, Nortlifleld 

W. S, McAulifie, Eudunda . 

J. J. Farrow', Gaw'hir. 

E. T. Vinall, Brightou . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

lusp.-Qen. Hospitals, NorthlUTd . . 

F, Coleman, Saddleworth. 


Jersey 


Friesian 

Jersey 


I.M.S. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 


Friesian 

J ersey 
I.M.S. 
M.S. 
Jersey 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 

.Ayrshire 

Jersey 


M.S. 

J ersey 
M.S. 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

M.S. 

Jersey 


5/8/31 
22/7/81 
6/8/31 
10/7/31 
12/8/81 
12/8/31 
17/0/31 
8/8/31 
13/8/31 
8/7/31 
29/7/31 
15/5/31 
28/7/31 
20/8/31 
20/7/31 
8/7/31 
29/7/31 
26/10/31 
18/7/31 
15/4/31 
1 /8/3i 
17/4/31 
26/8/31 
6/8/31 
23/9/31 
6/4/31 
9/7/31 
31/7/31 
9/9/31 
27/8/31 
1/9/31 
5/9/31 
16/9/31 
31/7/31 
22/7/31 
26/6/31 
4/9/31 
4/6/31 
16/8/31 
13/9/31 
6/9/81, 
5/5/31 
29/6/31 
9/5/31 
7/8/31 
13/6,/31 
10/5/31 
9/8/31 
22/9/31 
13/8/31 


Mrs. A. M. Carnitliers, Narruug .. 

J. D. Rohinsou, Meadows. 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletcliley . 

Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Nortlifleld ,. 
Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate ... . 
Government Farm, Kybybollte .. . 
Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgato .... 


Ayrslihe 
,1 ersey 

M.S. 

AyrshU'e 


6/8,31 
14/10/31 
5/8/31 
-/9/31 
21/10/31 
3/9/31 
12/11/31 
14/1 /23 


WARTS ON UDDERS OF COWS. 

BoXtlying to the {Secretary, Agricultunil Bureau, Wei>owie, wlio asked: '^What is the 
cause of and a cure for warts on a milcli cow’s udder?” Mr. C. McKenna, B.V.Sc. 
(Government Veterinary Officer) says wTirts in cattle have been sliown to bo infectious. 
The cause is a germ. Rubbing is supposed to be the common metliod of spread. Warts 
may occasionally disappear without treatment of any kind. Most csises require treat¬ 
ment as follows: — (1) Warts which are small at base may be clippe<l off and resultant 
wound dressed with tr-. iodine, or else they may be removed by tying a thread around 
them (recommended for large size warts with small base). (2) Painting daily with 
tr. iodine or glaidal acetic acid, (Before applying latter, ajiply vaseline to surrounding 
healthy skin.) {'S) Small warts as on udders of cows can be dressed daily with warm 
castor oil. (4) Further, in young stock (6-12 months old) give one tablespoonful of 
Fowler solution of arsenic night and morning in a small damped feed. Note.—^Do not 
give arsenic solution to p'*^king cows, as the arsenic may pass into the milk. 
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OFFICIAL TEST— mUhuird. 


Age 

at 

Calving, 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Yr» 

Days. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




Stanbard, 

860LB8.-- 

-continued. 




5 

119 

6,7721 

6-50 

440*49 

273 

\Verrib<‘e .Starbright’s Kattey. 

— 

5 

48 

8,511 

518 

440*47 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 


<> 

277 

8,889 

4-89 

434*64 

273 

Molar Chief of Banyule. 

— 

a 

89 

7,132i 

6-03 

430*25 

273 

Trixie’s Lad of Glen Ewin . 


7 

72 

12,796i 

3-35 

428*42 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Oriselda. 

— 

6 

32 

7,977 

5-36 

426*42 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 

— 

5 

279 

7,366 

6-70 

424*37 

273 



11 

9 

8,173i 

611 

417*31 

273 

Menelaus of Kiama ... 

— 

6 

270 

7,0634 

5-90 

416*78 

273 

Duke of Dalebank. 


9 

87 

7,2194 

6-72 

413*07 

273 

Retford Oaklands . 


8 

329 

9,16.94 

4-48 

410*66 

273 

Admiral 2nd of Dalebank. 

— 

7 

66 

7,177i 

7-68 

407*,38 

273 

WerrilKw .Starbrlght’s Fancy. 

— 

5 

48 

6,669 

6-11 

407*30 

273 

Maid’s ,Sii<*,ce8s of Linden . 

— 

6 

141 

8,802 

4-69 

403*85 

273 

Maid’.s 8ucct*ss of Linden . 


10 

149 

6,9884 

5-76 

401*67 

273 

Lord Douglas of Penrhyn ... . 

.— 

6 

224 

8,086 

4-95 

399*89 

273 

Baxter of Bayule. 


0 

186 

9,621 

4 16 

399*21 

273 

Fussy’s .Jellicoe of Hill View . 


g 

TR8 

7,9.36 

4*91 

389*96 

‘■>10 


Sobl 

11 

228 

7;776 

.6*02 

389*93 

273 

Lord Silvennme 9th of Banvule . 


G 

35 

8,8574 

4*40 

.389*61 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

6 

276 

10,0214 

3-88 

388*93 

273 

Model of Beleura . 

— 

6 

274 

7,392 

6*24 

387*17 

273 

Trlek of Linden . 


5 

47 

6,7454 

6*66 

381*37 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 


G 

300 

6,7064 

5*64 

378*28 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

__ 

G 

48 

11,280 

3*34 

377*19 

273 

Veeman Pontiac Prince . 

—. 

r> 

238 

11,966 

3*12 

373*63 

273 

Pride’s King Rock of Bruiidee . 

— 

5 

64 

6,810 

5*48 

373*33 

273 

Bonnie Chief of Inglewood. 

—’ 

5 

328 

8,442 

4*41 

372 34 

273 

Fussy’s Jdlicoe of llill View . 

, — 

n 

247 

9,7544 

3*78 

368*77 

273 

Gayboy of Arrawatta . 

1 — 

8 

248 

6,2364 ! 

6*90 

367*82 

273 

You’ll Do of Dalebank .. 

j '— 

5 

78 

6,964 

5*23 

363*83 

273 

Speedwell’s Volunteer (imp.). 

— 

t) 

164 

6,3464 

5*73 

363*61 

27.3 

Trick of Linden . 

— 

5 

260 

0,676 1 

5*34 

366*46 

273 

Noble of Yaralla . 


8 

364 

7,860 

4*60 1 

363*73 

240 

Admiral 2ud of Dalebank. 

Dried off 

9 

321 

6,693 i 

6*27 

362*46 

273 

Pat of Dalebank. 

— 

r> 

241 

8,3114 

4*16 

344*91 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

e 

299 

6,9294 

6*76 1 

' 340*09 

273 

Twylish of Dalel)auk. 

1 __ 

7 

22 

7,7264 

4*30 i 

332-39 

1 273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

C 

307 

7,041 

4*69 1 

330*11 

273 

Milklad 6th of Dalebank. 

j 

f) 

77 

6,226 

6*14 1 

319*82 

240 

Maid’s Succo.ss of Linden . 

Dried off 

8 

362 

6,964 

6-36 ! 

319*23 

273 

Silvermine of Willow Farm . i 


6 

227 

4,8864 

0*62 1 

318*36 

273 

Grey Sprite of Linden. 

-- 

7 

67 

7,362 

4*31 i 

317*47 

273 

Kin^ Solomon of Dalebank . | 


5 

266 

7,710 

3*88 

299*18 

240 

Conjuror of Darbalara. 

Dried off 

a 

277 

4,890 

6*10 1 

298*09 

240 

Es<’amUlo of Pella . ' 

! Dried off 

9 

319 

7,620 

3*87 

294*88 

240 

J off re of Wangara . 

i Dried off 

7 

28 

5,0654 

5*79 

293*23 

273 

Milton Dictator . i 

i 

c 

6 

5,4974 

5*28 

290*37 

240 

Molly 5th’s Audrey Twylish of Banyule 

j Dried off 

G 

34 

7,4654 

3*77 

281*38 

273 

Conjuror of Darbalara. 

i — 

9 

9 : 

6,4964 

4*27 

277*12 

273 

Admiral 2nd of Dalebank. 


.*> 

69 

6,9834 

4*44 

266*44 

273 

Statesman 3rd of Linden . 

1 Dried off 

Jl. 

346 

6,466 

4*10 

266*31 

240 

Loudon of Oakbank . 


r, 

206 

5,605 

4*08 

267*88 

273 

Baxter of Banyule. 

j 

'(> 

lUlUS. 

4,6184 

5 *35 

246*96 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank . 

i 

5 

71 

4,426 

4*79 

211*92 

90 

Conjuror of Darbalara. 

I Withdrawn 

() 

63 

4,186 

4-36 

181*97 

160 

Angle Farm Liberty . 

Dried off 

7 

337 

2,956 

3-57 

105*59 

180 

Bright’s Jock of Oakbank . 

Dried off 

5 

114 

660 

3*63 

23*93 

30 

Angle Farm Liberty . 

i Withdrawn 


DORSET HORN RAM AS A SIRE FOR LAMBS. 

Reporting that a fairly higli percentage of Merino ewes mated with tlie Dorset Horn 
ram had considerable difficulty in lambing, the Secretary of the Yadnaric Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau asks if ewes crossed with the Border Leicester ram would have 
the same trouble. The Supervisor of Experimental Work (Mr. R. C. Scott) says that 
lambs by Dorset Horn rams are frequently particularly broad and deep in the chest, 
and if the ewes are young or small framed, lambing difficulties are Ancrcaacd. There 
is always a certain amount of trouble when Merino ewes are mated with Dorset Horn 
rains, but the larger the frame of the mother, the smaller the percentage of ew^es which 
have to be assisted at lambing time. 

The Border Leicester is somewhat differently shaped, and wath his pointed face 
provides for a wedge-shaped presentation and, therefore, easier birth. The Southdown, 
ram is smaller framed and, except in the case of acci<lent, his progeny are born freely. 
This sire would give lambs of the best export type and less lambing difficulties would 
be anticipated. If either this breed or the Border Leicester wen* mated with Merino owes. 
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PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 


LOWER NORTH. 

Championship Competitions. 

The Championship events of the 1932 series of Pruning Competitions for the Lower 
North were held at liight^B Pass on July 13, when there were 18 competitors in the 
Fruit Tree section and 25 in the Vine section. The sites chosen were Messrs. F. W. 
Boehm^8 and Bert Boehmorchards for Fruit Trees and Mr. A. Moderns vineyard for 
the Vines. The Branches represented by tlie competitors were Angaston, Koonunga, 
eighths Pass, Ixme Pine, Lyndoch, Penwortham, Watervale, and Williamstown. Among 
the competitors was Mr. Fred Boehm, the 14-year-old son of Mr. P. W. Boehm. This 
young man received the congratulations of competitors and visitors on his success in 
gaining a place in the Light’s Pass local competitions, which entitled him to compete 
in the championship. Dr. J. Davidson and Mr. J. W. Evans, of the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, were present, and Messrs. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural In¬ 
structor), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau), J. B. Harris 
(District Horticultural Instructor), and J. L. Williams (Viticultural Instructor, Bose- 
worthy College) represented the Department of Agriculture. 

The Lower North district covers a large area, and the Competitions entail a lot of 
detail work in their administration. The efforts of Branch Secretaries and Oommittees 
are therefore appreciated by those who are in any way associated with these Competitions. 
The competent mid energetic wmrk of the Comj)etition Secretary (Mr. J. S. Hammat) 
brought the championship events to a successful termination, and he was ably assisted 
by Mr. L. A. Koop, of Light’s Pass. 

During the luncheon adjournment Dr. Davidson gave an interesting discourse on 
' * Tlirips. ’ ’ 

Trophies. 

At a meeting at Nuriootpa on July 29th, at which the Chairman of the Light’s Pass 
Branch (Mr. A. Milway) presided over a large attendance, Dr. A. B. Callaghan 
(Principal of the Bf)8eworthy Agricultural Collogo) presented the trophies donated by 
the Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society to the winners (Messrs. F. W. Boehm 
and H. Hammerling) in the Fruit Tree and Vine sections respectively. Mr. W. Langdon 
Parsons exhibited a cup for competition over a period of three years ending in 1933, 
and he also intimated that a similar trophy would be available for another three-year 
period commencing with the 1934 Competitions. 

Frpit Tree Section. 

Judges—Messrs. G. Quinn (Cliief Horticultural Instructor) and J. B. Harris (District 
Horticultural Instructor). 



Apple. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Apricot 

Total. 

F. W. Boehm. 

.. .. 92^ 

90 

90 

88 

3604 

H. Linton. 

.... 90 

91 

85 

89 

355 

J. B. Helbig. 

.. .. 93i 

854 

854 

90 

3544 

A. Andriske. 

.... 92i 

82 

894 

87 

351 

Fred. Boehm. 

.... 85^ 

824 

94 

86 

348 

A. 8. Burgess. 

.... 92 

87 

84 

85 

348 

W. Codrington ,. .. 

.... 89A 

89 

874 

81 

347 

I). J. Bain. 

.. .. 87 

91 

82 

86 

346 

F, L. Burgess . . . . 

.. .. 874 

86 

844 

88 

346 

B. Fromm. 

.... 86 

824 

89 

85 

3424 

H. D. Bain ., .... ., 

.... 874 

89 

81 

844 

342 

V. M. Duke. 

.... 87 

874 

88 

78 

3404 

C. A. Hoffmann .. .. 

.... SiH 

784 

82 

89 

336 

B. Burgess. 

.. .. 87 

85 

80 

83 

335 

Wilf. Smith. 

89 

86 

76 

81 

332 

E. W. Burgess .. .. 

.... 82 

854 

814 

80 

329 

W. H. Penna .. .. 

.. .. 73 

82 

90 

82 

327 

C. G. Fromm .. .. .. 

.... 80 

74 

874 

834 

325 
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Vine Section. 

fludges—Messrs. C. A. Pollitt anrl J. L. Williams (Viticultural Instructor, Roseworthy 
Agricultural College). 


Competitor. 

Spur. 

Bod. 

Total. 

H. Hammerling. 

. 90 

94 

184 

C. E. Helbig. 

. 87 

95 

182 

G. Otto. 

. 84 

96 

180 

G. Boehm. 

. 90 

89 

179 

H. Linton. 

. 89 

8H 

178i 

J. B. Helbig. 

. 91 

87i 

178i 

A. F. Leske. 

. 90 

87^ 

177i 

F. Linton. 

. 90J 

85 

175^ 

Wilf. Smith. 

. 86 

89 

176 

E. B. Filsell. 

. 86^ 

88i 

175 

0. B. Kurtz. 

. 86 

89 

175 

B. Gallasch. 

.. . 90 

84 

174 

G. Merritt. 

. 85 

88 

173 

A. Sparrow. 


86^ 

172i 

E. Schiller. 

. 88 

84 

172 

A. Hage. 

. 88 

84 

172 

A. E. Helbig. 

. 84 

88 

172 

A. S. Burgess. 

. 83i 

87 

170i 

F. W. Boehm... .. 

. 90 

80 

170 

A. Andriske. 

. 89 

80 

169 

V. M. Duke. 

. 83i 

85 

168i 

A. Griietz. 

. 82 

85 

167 

A. L. Waynian. 

. 84 

79 

m 

A. Smith. 

. 82 

80 

162 

C. S. Wyman. 

. 82 

774 

159i 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

LIVESTOCK FOR SALE. 


During the next few weeks the College can offer for sale the 
following animals from their well-known flocks:— 

Berkshire Boars, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire Sows, from 8 weeks to 16 weeks old. 

Berkshire-Tamworth Crossbred Sows. 

Jersey Bulls and Bull-calves, from Tested Herd-book Cows. 

Southdown Rams—Hoggets to 6-tooth. 

White Indian Runner Drakes and Ducks. 

White Leghorn Roosters. 

Black Orpington Roosters. 


PULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PRINCIPAL. 
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McLaren flat. 


The AnuuHl IT lining Competitions, coudueted under tlie auspices of the McLaren I'Tat 
Branch of the iVgricultuial Bureau, were held in the vineyard of Mr. J. Ingoldby on 
duly 16th. 'Phe judges were Messrs J. B. Harris (Ilistriet Horticultural Instructor) 
and J. L. Williams, rod section, and Messrs. (1. Cox and E. Leishman (District Horti¬ 
cultural Inati iictoi‘, spur section. Mr. II. C. Pritchard (General Secretary Agiiculturai 
Bureau) attended on behalf of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. Secretarial duties 
were in the callable hands of Mr. P. T. Wait, who is to be congratulated on the excel¬ 
lent manner in vvhicli the competitions were organised. 


E. Sti out .. .. 

L. V. Turner .. 
T. E. Teiisner . 
II. J. Cox .. .. 
P. H. Schurgott 

A. n. King .. 

E. Waye .. .. 

C. Sparrow .. . 
A. Lush .... 

M. Robertson .. 

D. Hunt .. .. 
R. J. Deane .. 
P. S. Roe .. .. 

F. Price. 

W. Harris .. .. 
W. Delaney .. 

J. Pierey . . .. 

L. Stamfield .. . 

K. T. Whiting . 

M. Perkins .. 

J. Sigston .. . . 
A. W. Osmond 

L. G. Osmond . 

T. Burgun . . . 
Keg. Elliott .. 
Iv. Broughton . 
C. Sigston ., .. 

A. G. Air .. .. 

E. E. Air .. .. 

E. J. Air .. .. 

G. Hobbs .... 

R. Low ,. . . 

F. M. Elliott .. 

B. Powell .. .. 
A. Cooper .. .. 
L. Ward .... 

S. Bennett .. . 
W. Sigston .. . 

G. Dowdell .. . 

R. Townsend .. 
P. Penney .. ., 
II. Hobbs .... 
L. Hobbs .. .. 

C. Penney ,. .. 

S. Ledgard .. 


Spur. 

Rod. 

Total. 

95 

87 

182 

.. 89i 

91 

180Jt 

.. 81i 

95 

176i 

.. 90 

82 

172 

.. 89i 

84 

1734 

.. 88 

89 

177 

.. 79 

83 

162 

.. 80 

80 

160 

.. 85i 

84 

169^ 

.. 83i 

78 

im 

.. 86 

— 

86 

.. m 

85 

167 i 

.. 79i 

75 

154^ 

. . 87i 

85 

1721 

.. 86 

89 

175 

.. 83 

81 

164 

,. 93i 

70 

163i 

.. 79 

80 

159 

.. 85A 

88 

173* 

.. 82 

81 

163 

.. 85 

82 

167 

.. 83 

82 

165 

.. 82 

70 

152 

.. 8.3 

82 

165 

.. 85 

86 

371 

.. 78 

88 

166 

88 

74 

162 

.. 87 

89 

176 

.. 87i 

81 

3681 

.. 81 

72 

353 

.. 78 

81 

159 

.. 83 

82 

165 

.. 87 

83 

170 

.. 80 

93 

173 

.. 81 

84 

165 

.. 83 

83 

166 

.. 80i 

92 

1724 

.. 82i 

70 

352i 

. . 88 

90 

178 

.. 88i 

84 

172§ 

.. 86 

87 

173 

.. 85^ 

79 

1641 

.. 82 

72 

154 

80 

76 

156 

.. 80 

83 

163 


Mr. E. Strimt won the cup presented by the Royal Agricultural amd Horticultural 
Society for the highest aggregate in both sections. 
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Tree Section. 

Judge—11. Fowler. 


Nam-e. 

Apricot. 

Prune. 

Total. 

F. M. Elliott .. 

. 81 

83 

164 

S. Ledgard. 

. 84 

77 

161 

Reg. Elliott. 

. 82 

80 

162 

D. Nicolle. 

. 81 

79 

160 

L. Ward. 

. 80 

82 

162 


SENIOR BOYS. 


Competitor. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

1 

Total. 1 CoinjXititor. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

Total. 

C. E. Air . 

67 

72 

139 1 E. Harris. 

S0 

63 

129 

A. Powell. 

71 

66 


62 

64 

126 

R. Townsend . 

69 

67 

1.36 1 R. Mills . 

! 63 

62 

126 

W. Osmond. 

68 

67 

136 ^ R. Raynor. 

60 

66 : 

125 

H. Sparrow. 

66 

69 

134 1 A. Lush. 

! 62 

m ' 

125 

D. Hunt. 

64 ! 

68 

132 ; R. Hobbs. 

! 61 

69 ; 

! 

120 

C. Poniif'iy . 

67 ! 

64 

1 J31 i 



BOYS 12-15 YEARS. 

Spur Prunino. 


OomptJtif.or. 

Points. 

1 C(>mi)etitor. 

Points. 

S. Pcmney . 

78 


r>4 

R. Gross . 

76 

S, Perry. 

64 

C. Oakley . 

76 

i J. Gregory. 

62 

H. Dcano. 

74 

: 1). Broughton . 

62 

R. Ward . 

72 

1 C. McMurtrie . 

62 

G. I’ownsend. 

72 

; 'T. Perry. 

66 

R. Ellis . 

70 

1 J. Fuller . 

.64 

.1. Defane . 

67 

1 R. l\)tter. 

54 

E. Penney . 

67 

! W. Stanfield . 

62 

F. Ellis... 

65 

; F. Poole. 

44 

C. Klinger . 

64 

1 



BOYS 12-15 YEARS. 



Rod 

Prt’^ning. 


Competitor. 

Points, 

j Competitor. 

Points. 

R. EUis . 

72 

I 

1 

1 R. Ward . 

57 

E. Penney . i 

62 

! F. Elba. 

i 51 

G. Townsend ... 

60 

1 W. Stanfield . 

47 

D. Broughton. ! 

60 

i 



BOYS UNDER 12 YEARS. 
Spur Pruning. 


' Competitor. 

Points. 

(\)mpetitor. 

Points. 

- 

J. Dowdell. 

72 

K. Hobbs . 

67 

R. Elliott. 

70 

B. Werman. j 

60 

D. Elliott. 

69 

F. Rau . 

59 

i^Ward . 

J. Warren . ! 

69 

67 i 

H, St(K‘kley. ; 

55 
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TWIN LAMB DISEASE. 


REPORT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. ROSEWORTHY. 

[By A, H. Hickinbotham, B.Sc., ])ip.Ed., Cht^mist, and W. 0. Bennett, 

B.V.Se., Veterinarian.] 

Introductory. 

In a previous paper (Jmonml of the Department of Agriculture, South Australia, 
July, 1931) an aemunt was given of experimental work condueted at the College in 
conmection with soursob poisoning. Attention was directed to similarities in symptoms 
of soursob poisoning and twin lamb (or twin pregnancy) disease, and the hypothesis 
was put forward'that twin lamb disease was also associated with a lowering of the 
calcium' content of the blood. 

This, ill turn, suggested the possibility of treating twin lamb disease with calcium. 
Certain experiments were carried out, as reported, with eiicouragiflig results. 



Fig. 1.—Tbe experimental yards showing limited space and method of feeding. 

Experiment, 1932. 

Another experiment to test this hypothesis was planned this year, but owing to cir¬ 
cumstances beyond control the start was made too late in the season for any measure of 
finality to l>e reached. Further, the season has been so favorable that no normal twin 
lamb disease cases have beem reported here. At the same time, certain data obi.ainod 
from the exjieriment may be of interest. 

Forty flock ewes—all Border Leicester Merino crossbreds excepting two Merinos— 
were placed in special yards and 30 wore fed dry feed and exercise was limited, with 
the objec't of producing twin lamb disease, the experimental ration. being, at first, 
cocky chair; later, mixed stiaw cliafl*. The renmining 10 were on green fe< 3 d as a control. 

The o!nly ewes available were, unfortunately, in excellent condition and close to 
lambing. All were subjected to a preliminary period of 14 days on dry feed, and during 
this period 19 lambed. They were then divided for separate treatment, but further 
lambing reduced the numbers rapidly. 
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Results. 

Only omc deatli ocjciniedj tlio ewe dying overnight. It was apparently normal late 
in the afternoon; late in the evening it was ol>served to Vie showing 8yin]>toms similar 
to those of twdii lanil) disease. Eaily next morning it was de;jd, and showed post-mortem 
changes consistent wdth this disease. Ko tieatinent was given in this case, w'hich 
occurred in the thiid week. 

After four weeks, (alcium del (Mininations were made on the blood of a ewe of each 
gi'oup, and tJiose showed 9.2 nigms. per 100 ccs. for dry feed only, and 10.2 lugnis. for 
dry feed with supplements (bone meal and vitamins). 

After six \V(‘eks on dry feed anotlier ewe sliowc'd symjdoms whicJi appeared to indieato 
tlH‘ onset of twin laniV) <liseas(‘, but within 12 hours it had lambed. A lilood sample 
taken gave* S.U nigms, of calcium. 

Only three ewos^ which jiroved to lie empty, now lannained—two Merinos and a cioss' 
bred. These were carried on for a total period of 21 months in an effort to show the 
effect, if any, of these conditions (dry feed and lack of exercise) on the calcium content 



Fig. 2.—Showing the eflfcct on the last two crossbred ewes of 2 mouths on dry feed and 
confined space, compared with a ewe (centre) from the same flock* on natural 
pasture continuously, 

of tlu^ Idood. At the (Mid of the tt'st tin* Merinos gave 10.1 and 9.3 ingms., but the 
ciossbred gave only T.Oo mgins., and its general condition was very low' (Fig. 2). 

The ciossbred was turned out on to natuial pasture, and three weeks later its blood 
calcium had risen to 9,75 nigms. Two similar crossbred ewes that had been on natural 
past m e coiit imioiisly wi’ii* tested at the same time and gave 10.8 and 11.3 nigms. 

CON (’LU SIGNS. 

.While, owing (n the limited mimlier of cases examined, these results scarcely prove 
anything, they are, at least, not contrary to tJie hypothesis, and are sufftcient to justify 
further experimental wmrk next y(‘ar. 

The ri'Hults snggmst that prolonged dry f('ediiig of this type and lack of exercise 
tend to lower tlie ('uh'ium content of the blood, even in empty ewes which do not have 
to meet the calcium requirememts of a foetus. The same conditions are know'n to 
favor the occurrenee of twin lamV) disease. 

It will 1)0 noticed that the two Merinos stood up to the conditions better than the 
one remaining crossbred. 

,\CKNOWIiEDOMENTS. 

Wo are indelited to Messis. W’^. .1. Spafford, Acting Principal^ for interest and assist¬ 
ance; S. E. W'bicker for general care of the sheep; and J. P. Egan. 
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NARRUNG HERD TCSTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1932, 


! Averafite 

Average 
No. of 
Cowa in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

Ho. 

No, of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 

J un(!. 

Per (kiw 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

i Average 
Test. 

5/C.... 

34 

22-33 

Lba. 

17,2571 

Lbs. 

.507-57 

Lbs. 

4.605-24 

LbH. 

863-88 

Lbs. 

25-41 

Lbs. 

234-88 

! 5-01 

5/D ... 

27-53 

17-73 

14,117 

512-78 

4,327-42 

770-60 

27-99 

228-01 

! 5-46 

6/B ... 

44-9() 

33-17 

21,2071 

472-33 

4,032-39 

1,175-29 

26-18 

212-82 

5-64 

5/L ... 

18-83 

18-43 

18,783 

998-69 

4,861-19 

909-92 

48-39 

240-25 

i 4-83 

5/R ... 

57-07 

41-37 

I5,570i 

270-10 

3,081-89 

654-83 

11-35 

130-26 

4^20 

5/8 ... 

22 

17-80 

6,703 

307-41 

3,448-15 

364-96 

16-59 

170-81 

5-40 

6/U ... 

20-87 

18-83 

16,7341 

622-79 

6,941-98 

762-18 

28-37 

298-69 

4-65 

5/Y ... 

24-13 

20-03 

12,847 

532-41 

5,499-32 

712-26 

29-52 

291-54 

5-54 

6/Aa .. 

10-97 

13-10 

4,483 i 

264-20 

3,471-92 

' 265-60 

15-65 

185-45 

5-92 

.5/Dd . 

20-93 

17-07 

9,.568 

457-14 i 

4,693-71 

i 668-39 

27*16 

264-16 

5-94 

5/Ee .. 

10-73 

2-17 

i 1,373 

1 82-07 

5,027-82 

* 74-62 

4-46 

265-43 

1 5-43 

5/II ... 

20 

19-47 

: 12,7901 

i 491-94 

4,902-88 

, 638-85 

24-57 

236-74 

4-99 

5/J.T .. 

30-38 

13-33 

; 12,325 

1 406-36 

4,033-40 

: .550-12 

18-14 

178-41 

i 4-46 

5/KK . 

19 

18 

' 9,480 

1 498-95 

4,905-34 

i 493-32 

! 25-96 

287-43 

5-20 

5/Mm . 

10 

11-83 

0,485 

1 405-31 

3,959-01 

: 354-15 

i 22-13 

199-08 

5-46 

5/Nn . 

27-10 

17-63 

10,499 

1 887-42 

4,536-87 

; 533-91 

19-70 

214-19 

5-09 

5/00 .. 

22 

10-10 

6,297 

! 286-23 

4,261-77 

i 331-05 ! 

15-05 

198-17 

5-26 

5/Pp .. 

31 

25-27 

18,509J 

1 597-08 

3,835-70 

1 880-84 

28-41 

188-49 

4-76 

5/QQ .. 

16 

13-97 

6,924 i 

1 432-75 

3,855-39 

} 378-91 

23-68 

202-53 

5-47 

5/Er .. 

21-57 

20 

13,585 

029-81 

Dec.-June 
2,622-26 

770-82 

35-74 

i Dec.-June. 
141-34 

5-67 

5/88 .. 

14 

8-43 

4,195 

299-64 

1 2,831-45 : 

216-71 

15-48 

186-00 

5-17 

Means . 

25-41 

18-38 

11,419-07 i 

449-43 

4,303-50 1 
1 

584-34 

23-00 

212-18 

6-12 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTKRFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 932. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. 0 # 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June, 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 

Average 

Tost. 

7,/K ... 

23-27 

17-73 

Lbs. 

12,627 

Lbs. 

542-58 

j Lbs. 

; 6,763-68 

Lba. 

524-06 

Lbs. 

22-52 

Lbs. 

281-42 

% 

4-15 

7/H ... 

10 

8-23 

6,373 

637-30 

; 6,877-15 

302-04 

30-20 

324-52 

4-74 

7/J ... 

27 

21-53 

11,930 

442-16 

! 7,140-42 

555-19 

20-57 

324-72 

4-65 

7/K ... 

22-70 

18-80 

19,311 

833-21 

i 8,662-41 

788-98 

34-03 

363-60 

4-08 

7/L ... 

32-30 

19-77 

12,631 

391 -05 

! 5,741-61 

640-78 

19-84 

282-03 

5-07 

7/0 ... 

9 

6-03 

7,075 

786-11 

1 5,9.56-24 

318-34 

35-.3 7 

273-,59 

4*50 

7/\V .. 

19-10 

13-83 

9,346J 

489-01 

i 6,812-82 

423-02 

22-14 

306-44 

4-52 

7/Aa .. 

11 

7-93 

3,106i 

282-41 

: 4,592-76 

159-10 

14-46 

230-84 

5-12 

7/Dl> . 

13-37 

11-93 

8,422 

629-91 

1 6,.567-58 

429-44 

.32-12 

328-08 

6-10 

7/Ek .. 

16 

12-67 

2,995 

187-19 

1 4,800-34 

138-15 

i 8-63 

209-14 

4-61 

7/GO .. 

13 

10-33 

5,031i 

387-04 

1 5,088-46 

260-39 

20-03 

263-61 

5-18 

7/Hh . 

17-67 

14-67 

8,877i 

502-40 

1 5,467-85 ; 

392-20 

! 22-20 

243-61. 

4-42 

7/Kk . 

25-40 

15-03 

9,734i 

7,833 

383-25 

7,2.3409 

423-95 

16-69 

324-01 1 

4-35 

7 ILL .. 

14 

12-90 

559-50 

I 7,448 34 ; 

334-49 

23-89 

307-10 

4-27 

7/MM . i 

31-80 

26-40 

24,1 OH 

767-91 

i 7,480-43 

904-06 

28-43 

301-83 

3-75 

7/NN . ' 

23 

15-60 

10,076i 

438-11 

1 6,524-20 

440-88 

19-17 

268-21 

4-88 

7/00 .. 1 

16-20 

13-20 

11,730 

724-94 

! 6.736-94 

512-54 

31-67 

316-38 

4-40 

7/PP .. i 

10-70 

6-40 

5,633 

526-44 

1 7,788-91 

308-24 

28-81 

423-77 

5-47 

mi:: \ 

14-93 

12-60 

7,801 

9,4224 

522-50 

! 6,290-53 

428-50 

28-70 

343-33 

5-49 

16-90 

15-97 

557-54 

1 5,993-61 

430-52 

25-47 

279-37 

4-57 

7/88 .. I 

23-70 

16-07 

12,1814 

513-99 

1 7,231-22 

631-27 

26-64 

374-19 

5-18 

7/TT . . j 

18-70 

16-60 

9,561 

511*28 

1 6,223-06 

j 

441-23 

23-60 

288-21 

4-61 

Means . ; 

18-62 

14-28 

9,809-11 

i 

526-68 

1 6,586-21 

444-88 

23-89 

303-24 

4-54 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EE81JI,T.S OK BUTTEEKAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 19S2. 



AveraRo 

Average 

MUk. 

Butterfat. 


Herd 

Nq. of 

No. of 







Average 

No. 

CowB ill 

CowB in 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per (Jow 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Cow 

Test. 


Herd. 

Milk. 

during 

during 

De<;embcr 

(luring 

during 

December 





.June. 

June. 

to 

June. 

June, 

to 







June. 



June, 





Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Urn. 

LI»8. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/lJ ... 

19-6:1 

16-6;l 

11,6864 

595-34 

2,987-53 

.542-41 

27-6,3 

135-86 

4-64 

0/C.... 

18 

14-97 

15,244 

846-89 

3,484-87 

629-.50 

34-97 

148-54 

418 

0/F ... 

23-80 

19-13 

19,3024 

811-03 

3,868-.56 

9.58-78 

40-28 

191-31 

4-97 

6/H ... 

28 

18-40 

16,577 i 

592-0.5 

2,934-55 

777-56 

27-77 

139-.53 

4-69 

«/0 ... 

18 

: 13-03 

8,834 i 

490-81 

3,190-78 

4.54-38 

25-24 

167-95 

5-14 

0/X 

20 

14-60 

9,1094 

4.5.5-48 

4,337-97 

.383-00 

19-18 

184-40 

4-21 

6/Y 

21-30 

1 16-60 

9,700 

455-39 

3,089-33 

419-.35 

19-69 

140-33 

4-32 

«/Ee .. 

45 

29 

10,935 J 

243-01 

2,879-59 

486-54 

10-81 

1.35-14 

4-45 

O/Il ... 

.30-87 

25-83 

1.5,477 

501-05 

4,235-81 

720-01 

23-31 

195-98 

4-66 

6/Kk . 

20 

15-13 

.5,690 

284-50 

3,460 50 

250-66 

12-5.3 

159-59 

> 4-41 

6/Ll ,. 

22-40 

; 20-07 

8,483 

378-70 

3,634-07 

367-55 

16-41 

151-65 

4-,33 

6/()o .. 

17 

12-50 

10,080 

1 592-94 

4.928-07 

4.37-42 

i 2.5-73 

130-38 

4-34 

6/PP .. 

18 

: 15-90 

11,022 

1 012-33 ; 

4,25009 

1 548-09 

i 30-45 

206-27 

4-97 

6/Qq ,. 

2.5-97 

i 19-10 

1 11,996 

1 461 -92 

4,585-53 

499-21 

19-22 

209-35 

4-16 

0/ HR .. 

27-.53 

' 18-07 

1 12,.569i 

1 4.56-57 

4,433-38 

524-37 

19-05 

198-81 

4-17 

6/TT .. 

22 

19-63 

1 12.6154 

i 573-43 

4,169-66 

.5.58-17 

25-37 

199-22 

4-42 

6/Ue , 

30 

19-93 

i 14,297 

i 476-57 

3,545-34 ; 

623-32 

' 20-78 

1.58-56 1 

4-36 

6/Vv , . 

1 25-77 

19-63 

1 15,116 

586-60 

4,876-42 j 

700-61 

27-19 

227-59 i 

4-62 

6/VVw . 

1 24-.33 

; 19-77 

7,455 

306-41 

3,579-68 ! 

402-22 

' 16-53 

167-21 i 

5-40 

6/Xx . 

; 26 

20-20 

' 12,280 

j 472-31 1 

4,164-64 

535-97 

20-61 

184-50 1 

4-36 

(3/YY . 

25 

! 24-1.3 

i 10,898 

435-92 

3,868-6.5 

559-21 

22-37 

20 W 7 ; 

5-13 

(VZz 

17-97 

16-63 

j 11,0554 

1 5.53-60 i 

4,643-52 i 

518-15 

25-95 

217-80 1 

4-69 

6/A A A . 

17-97 

11 

; 5,612 

: 312-30 1 

2,230-21 1 

1 288-08 

16-03 

3.17-85 

5-13 

Means . 

23-68 

18-26 

11,.506-80 

: 488-55 

3,750-90 

529-79 

22-38 

175-10 1 

4-58 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Sl'MMAliY OK I.IVKKTOCK STATIWTM'.S, VKAK 


1 W. L. rlonNS'i'ON, (JovoMiinent Statist.] 


I. RnEKr A^i) Wool. 

1. Numbrr of Shr(p .—The s1h*(*}> flocks on Dwcinlier Tlst, 19:M, luinil^ered (i,(i08,98l 
(5,980^959), incrcHsc (i28jl)22. These wore rlassitied as follows:—Ewes, 3,287,194 
(3,058,544); wethers, 1,5.13,377 (1,<)25,105); ra:ns, 80,001 (80,122). Under one year 
old, 1,722,349 (1,210,888). 

2. Jirrrd,s of Sheep. —80.4 (<S(?.3) per cent, of the flo<*ks were returned as pure-bred 
Merino and 0.3 (7.1) per cent. Merino Coinehacks, 1.0 (0.9) per cent, other pure breeds 
(Corriedale, Shrojisliire, Dorset Horn, Ijdiicoln, Romney Masli, Southdown, Suffolk, etc.), 
and 0.3 (5.7) per cent. Crossbreds, 

3. Lambing, 1931.—During the year 1931 2,717,101 (2,515,293) ewes wore mated 
and 1,983,607 (1,427,00.3) lamb.s niaidsed, exceeding the previous record of 1,740,620 in 
1925. The percentage of 73.01 (50.73) is the highest since 1917—78.68 per cent. 
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4. H’inler JAimhing^ lO.'.'J.—2,s:i()j()0() uvves wen* reported as eitlicr muted or lntendo<l 
to he uiatod for the winter lambing of In addition 180,000 owes were expei'tcd 

to be reserved for spring lambing. 

5., Wool 67f/0"“ 0,404,040 (0,050,240) sheep and lambs were slioin, the total clip 
imduding locks, l)ellies, pi(‘cefl, &«*., being 50,000,7'12 (5.'b748,;>70) lbs., increase 

‘l,212,350lbs. Tl>e average weight of Oeece for sheep and lam))s combined was 8.SI) 
(8*87) and for sheep only 1(K75 (10.10) lbs. ^ 

0. Total Wool Production. —8ul)j(‘ct to slight rexision of ftObnongeied wool, it is 
estimated that the grand total wool productitm, including the clip and wool fellmon- 
gored and wool on local skins (‘Xp()rtcd, was 00,102,087 ((>.‘1,478,524) lbs., increase 
2,(i84,162lb8., value £2,100,005 (£1,80,'1,840), increase £200,810, the average value per U). 
greasy being 7.02 (0.S2<1.). 

11. (’atti.k. ^ 

1. A'wwhcr.v.—All kinds 205,524 (218,085), imuease 40,550. ])airving cattle 127,75() 
(100,072), increase 18,084, classified as follows:—In milk 00,7(i7 (70,805), dry 25,171 
(20,4()()), and heifera springing 1.5,818 (0,401). In addition there were 14,800 (15,501) 
other heifers one year and over xvlii<4i an* not inclmb'd in the dairying total, but which 
are possible additions to the dairying herds. 

2. Wuttcr and rAcc,s7'.-—Provisional for 105b.52,—Butter 17,500,000 (12,001,251) lbs, 
previous record 17,244,58011>s, in 1025-24. Cheese 5,100,000lh8., previous record 
3,901,1501bs. in 1050-,51. Ib'cord quantities were exported. 

ill. IIOKSKS. 

185,222 (185,520). 'I'liis is tin* tir.st im-rcasc since 1021, 

IV. Pius. 

109,780 (82,001), being tin* highest since 1018. 

V. (lOYDEK’.S In.NE OK RAINKAI.I. AND LIVESTOCK. 

During tlie year 1051 the percentage to the total of sheep oiitside (ioyder's line of 
rainfall incre.-isetl from 20.87 to 50.12, catth' 25.01 to 28.58, jind horses 20.01 to 27.21. 
The mimbera within ami without the line for 1051 were: !S|,U‘ep 1,221,{tOl and 2,-580,087, 
cattle 180,488 and 75,850, horses 154,825 and .50,507. 

VJ. Interstate Move.ment of Stock. 

The State gaim*d 52,110 head of cattle, 512,005 sheep, and 2,585 horses by transit 
of stock between Htates. The total interstate imports wm-e: Sheep 580,05.‘b cattle 
55,418, luuses 3,505, and exports: sli'*ep 08,550, cattle :b200, and hors(>a 1,010, Net; 
export of horses to ox'erseas countries 804. 

VI1. SlAI (l)lfTEUlN(5. 

Sheep and lambs 1,578,051 (1,508,070)^ increase 00,055, including for export 155,38(5 
(20,789); cattle 81,285 (80,585), decrease 8,500; pigs 114,315 (111,507), increase 5,000. 

VIll. Valce ok Pastoral and Daikyino Indpstuies. 

Provisional for 10.51*52: £4,880,000 (£4,422,000), increase £458,000. 
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1. Livestock as at Dkckmbeh 31 st, 1931, in Comparison with December 31st, 1930. 



Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Pig«. 

Division. 








1930. 

1931. 

1930. 

1931. 

1931. 

1931. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Central . 

1,331,941 

1,332,449 

85,110 

101,533 

55,377 

52,222 

ijower North . 

858.189 

954,230 

24.556 

30,808 

38,098 

18,368 

tapper Nort h . 

501,886 

720,407 

11,227 

17,306 

12,827 

5,253 

South-Eastern . 

1,.383,228 

1,276,646 

33,635 

36,810 

13,042 

7,881 

Western . 

691,973 

817,661 

9,587 

11,686 

23,724 

7,010 

Murray Malice. 

396,732 

444,077 

20,303 

25,884 

30,490 

18,893 

Total (bounties. 

5,163,949 

5,545,470 

I 184,418 

224.027 

173,558 

109,627 

Outside ("ounties . . . 

817,010 

1,063,511 

j 34,567 

41,297 1 

11,664 

153 

Total State. 

' 5,980,959 j 

6,608,981 

218,985 

265,324 

185,222 

109,780 

Jncnvise . 

- 205,293 

628.022 1 

1 

14,469 

1 

46,339 

1,693 

1 

26,789 


Livestock within ant» without (i(>vi»KH*.s Link of IIainfall, 1929 to 1931. 



Year. 

Sheep. 

1 

: Cattle. 

j Horses. 



i Total. 1 % 

Total, j % 

i Total. 

% 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 


Within Goyder's 
, . . ! 4,548,24t> | 73-52 

, . . ! 4,194,587 1 70-13 

. . . i 4,221,994 ; 63-H8 

I due of Rainfall, 
j 149,246 1 72-98 

j 164,206 j 74-99 

! 189,488 ; 71-42 

141.992 

135,786 

134,825 

75-11 

73-99 

72-79 


Without CoyiltM’.s Line of liaitifall. 


1929 . 


1 l,638,(Mm 

! 26-48 1 

55.270 j 

27-02 

47,002 

1 24-89 

1930 . 


; 1,786.372 

29-87 ( 

54,779 ! 

25-01 

47,743 

26-01 

1931 . 


1 2,386,987 

1 36-12 1 

75,8.36 1 

28-58 

50,397 

1 27-21 




Wool. Producpiun. 







Wo()l Clip. 


Average Weight Fleece. 

l)i vision. 

-. - - 

—.- ■ ^ 



-- 



1930-31. 

1931,32. 

Increase. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I.<b8. 

Central . 

11,766,186 

11,163,914 

-601,272 ■ 

8-44 

8-32 

-0-12 

Lower North ., 

8,412,480 

8,498,807 

86,327 

9-55 

9-50 

-0-05 

Upper North .. 

4,949,640 

6,386,752 

1,437,112 

9-71 

9-88 

0-17 

South-Eastern.. 

11,204,633 

10,022,208 

i -1,182,326 

8-00 

7-94 

-006 

Western . 

5.831,681 

6,570.909 

739,228 

8-19 

8-26 

007 

Murray Mallee . 

3,645,962 

3,932.669 

286,697 

1 9-21 

9-18 I 

-0-03 

1 

Total Counties 

45,809.482 

46.675,249 

765,767 

8-60 

8-68 

0-02 

Outside Counties 

7,938,894 

10,385,483 

2,446,689 

1035 

10-03 1 

-0-32 

Total State .... 

63,748,376 | 

1 

66,960,732 

3,212,356 

8-87 

8-89 

002 


Grand total wool production (clip, fellmongered, and on skins exported), subject to slight 
revision. 1930-31, 63,478,524108. ; 1931-32. 66,l62,6871bs. ; increase, 2,684,163lbs. 

Minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Paiafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agricultiii’e. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Ijeghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Light Breed—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—i8 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1932. 

Section 1— White Leghorns. 


Score to Month ending J uly 
31st, 1932. 


Competitors. 

A (hit ess. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Austwick, S. 

West Harden . 

(1) 

47 

(2) 

65 

(3) 

45 

167 

Barker, C. R. 

Edwardstown. 

(4) 

.50 

(6) 

54 

(6) 

* 

104 

Bolland, H. 

Knoxville . 

(7) 

* 

(8) 

50 

(9) 

23 

73 



(10) 

64 

(11) 

51 

(12) 

61 

166 

Carmichael, A. B. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) 

48 

(14) 

* 

(16) 

♦ 

48 

Carroll & Ltiedham . 

Forest Gardens .... 

(16) 

53 

(17) 

42 

(18) 

44 

139 

Carter, W. A. 

Glandore . 

(19) 

40 

(20) 

69 

(21) 

26 

135 

Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 

26 

(23) 

51 

(24) 

t 

77 

Cooke, B. 

Cooper, Syd. 

Kan man too. 

(26) 

12 

(26) 

49 

(27) 

79 

140 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 

47 

(29) 

37 

(30) 

26 

HO 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(31) 

74 

(32) 

8 

(33) 

33 

115 

Crittenden, R. C. 

Kilkenny North.... 

(34) 

49 

(36) 

79 

(36) 

73 

201 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 

71 

(38) 

39 

(39) 

69 

179 

Dawes, A. G. 

G leiiunga Gardens., 

(40) 

40 

(41) 

♦ 

(42) 

♦ 

40 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens,. 

(43) 

74 

(44) 

43 

(46) 

* 

117 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens., 

(46) 

72 

(47) 

49 

(48) 

4:{ 

164 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens 

(49) 

22 

(60) 

35 

(61) 

72 

129 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens , 

(52) 

38 

(53) 

85 

(64) 

45 

168 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(66) 

56 

(66) 

48 

(57) 

54 

158 

Duhring, T. 

Mallala. 

(68) 

51 

(69) 

30 

(60) 

50 

13) 

Easther, Cclin J. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 

60 

(62) 

39 

(63) 

74 

173 

Edgoumbe, J. L. 

Plenty, Victoria . .. 

(64) 

59 

(66) 

65 

(66) 

* 

124 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Perk. 

(67) 

16 

(68) 

58 

(69) 

« 

74 

Fox, Russell H. 

Edwardstown ..... 

(70) 

16 

(71) 

15 

(72) 

67 

88 

Gilbert, L. H. 

Glanville Blocks .., 

(73) 

22 

(74) 

♦ 

(76) 

60 

72 

Goldsmith, Keith.. 

Kensington. 

(76) 

63 

(77) 

* 

(78) 

♦ 

63 

Gore, A. G. 

Sumniertown. 

(79) 

79 

(80) 

* 

(81) 

69 

148 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(82) 

15 

m 

6V 

(84) 

* 

82 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(85) 

* 

(86) 

* 

(87) 

47 

47 

Heflford, H. H. 

Muriay Bridge- 

(88) 

73 

(89) 

33 

(90) 

* 

106 

Hillyer, Jas... 

Kilkenny. 

(91) 

43 

(92) 

♦ 

(93) 

70 

113 

Hod^n, W. H. A. 

Salisbury . 

(94) 

13 

(96) 

7 

(96) 

31 

61 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 

53 

(98) 

58 

(99) 

* 

HI 

Lindquist, E. F. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) 

♦ 

(101) 

61 

(102) 

79 

140 

Lindsay, Mrs. P. G. 

Croydon. 

(103) 

36 

(104) 

26 

(105) 


62 

Morris, H. 

Seaton Park. 

(106) 

46 

(107) 

* 

(108) 

19 

64 

McPherson, K. R. 

Blackwood . 

(109) 

♦ 

(110) 


(111) 

6 

6 

Nioholls, H. R. 

Eden Hills . 

(112) 

Id 

(U3) 

* 

(114) 


— 

Oliver, J. H. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(116) 

* 

(116) 

* 

(117) 


— 

Badbone, T. B. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118) 

36 

(119) 

39 

(120) 

60 

134 

Eassmussen, H. A. 

Ethelton . 

1 (121) 


(122) 

48 

(123) 

>d 

48 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(124) 

* 

(126) 

31 

(126) 

43 

74 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers- ....... 

1 (127) 

44 

(128) 

58 

(129) 

73 

176 

Rowe, Bruce .. 

Two Wells .. 

(130) 

70 

(131) 

* 

(132) 

61 

121 
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£Qa-LAYiifQ Competition—Section 1—^Whitb Leghoens— corUinued. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Score 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

! to Month e 
3l8t, 19J 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

nding July 
12. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Signal Hatchery. 

Forest ville. 

(133) 

28 

(134) • 

(136) 73 

101 

Slape, W. C. 

Magill. 

(136) 

78 

(137) 27 

(138) 72 

177 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 

61 

(140) 36 

(141) 46 

133 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 

48 

(143) 51 

(144) 69 

168 

Vowels, C. C. .. 

Westbourne Park . 

(145) 

54 

(146) 64 

(147) * 

118 

Welford, F. F. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 

13 

(149) 21 

(160) 59 

93 

Urlwin, A, P. 

Balaklava . 

(161) 

20 

(152) 39 

(163) 39 

98 

Wiese, W. 

Cabra. 

(164) 

t 

(166) 22 

(166) ♦ 

22 

Wiese, W. 

Cabra. 

(167) 

♦ 

(158) * 

(169) * 


Williams, F. J. 

Millswood Estate .. 

(160) 

* 

(161) 43 

(162) * 

43 

Williams, W. R. ......... 

Frewville. 

(163) 

32 

(164) 68 

(166) t 

100 

Williams, W. R. 

FrewviJIe. 

(166) 

78 

(167) 33 

(168) 55 

166 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) 

36 

(170) 31 

(171) 47 

114 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(172) 

* 

(173) 56 

(174) 62 

108 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(176) 

17 

(176) * 

(177) 45 

62 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) 

♦ 

(203) * 

(204) 61 

61 

Totals. 

1 . 

2, 

121 

1,980 

2,090 

6,191 


Section 2—Any othee Light Breed. 


Black Minorcas. 


Gameau, V. F. j 

Woodville . j 

(178) 15 

(179) 39 i 

(180) 30 1 

84 

Totals. 

. 

15 ! 

39 i 

30 1 

84 


Anconas. 


Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

.... i (181) 10 1 (182) 16 

(183) • 

26 

Totals. 


.... i 10 1 16 

* ! 

1 26 


Richardson, N. F. 

Cook, Arthur . 

Cooke, B. 

Crago, Jack. 

Crawford, L. H. 

Dowling, J. H. 

Hudson, F. J. 

MilJs, H. J. 

Mills, H. J. 

Rawe, J. 

Schubert, B. 0. 

Frisby Smith, G. 

Twartz, H. L. 

Williams, W. R. 

Williams, W. R..... 

Woodley, W. 

Totals. 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 

Woodville. 

(184) 66 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

I (187) 75 

Kanmantoo. 

i (190) * 

Prospect . 

I (193) 25 

Grange . 

1 (196) 72 

Glossop . 

(199) ♦ 

Prospect . 

(205) 84 

Edwardstown. 

(208) 18 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 49 

Seaton Park . 

(214) 77 

Tanunda . 

(217) 11 

Fulham . 1 

(220) 24 

Gawler. . 

(223) 67 

Frewville. 

(226) 90 

Frewville . 

(229) 26 

Tailem Bend . 

(232) * 


683 


(185) 78 

(186) 86 

229 

(188) * 

(189) ♦ 

75 

(191) * 

(192) 64 

64 

(194) 28 

(196) • 

53 

(197) 37 

i (198) 34 

143 

(200) ♦ 

(201) • 


(206) 56 

(207) • 

139 

(209) 69 

(210) 89 

166 

(212) 85 

(213) • 

134 

(215) * 

(216) * 

77 

(218) * 

(219) 27 

38 

(221) 37 

(222) 67 

128 

(224) 43 

(226) 66 

176 

(227) • 

(228) 14 

104 

(230) 72 

(231) ♦ 

98 

(233) 76 

(234) 78 

154 

670 

625 

1,778 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


Rhode Island Reds, 


Fidge, H.. 

Clarence Park.1 

(236) 41 

I (236) 36 1 

(237) 8 

84 

Gameau, V. P. 

Woodville . 

(238) 76 

(239) 30 1 

(240) * 

106 

WilUams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(241) 64 

(242) 34 

(243) 49 

147 

Totals. 


181 

99 

67 

j 

337 


• Denotes disqualification under Regulation 13 (Weight of Eggs). t Dead. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE-TEST EGG LAYING (X)MPETITION, 

Coiiductocl at tbo Paraiiuld Poultry Station under the fliij)ervisi('ii of the Depurtnient of 

Agriculture. 

LEADING SCOJILS TO WEEK ENDING AVGUST 4tii, 1932. 


Bkction 1.—White LEuiioitNS. 


Singhs -— 

Scores. 

Laid foi Week. 

Bii d Nos 

A. G. Dawes. 

.. .. ss 

5 

53 

35 

R. C. Crittenden .. .. 

. . .. 82 

5 

A. G Gore. 

.... 81 

4 

79 

C. F. Lindquist . . . . 

.... 81 

4 

102 

B. Cooke . 

.. .. 81 

4 

21 

W. C. Slape. 

.... 81 

5 

130 

Trios — 

R. C. Crittenden .. .. 

.. .. 210 

— 

34— 30 

W. C. SI a pe. 

.. .. 184 

— 

130—138 

Woodbury Poultry Farm 

Teams-- 

.. .. 182 


127.129 

A. G. .Dawes. 

. . . . 337 

— 

52-- 57 

I'lnmias & Plsou . . .. 

.. . . 310 

— 

139—144 

A. G. D.'iwes. 

. . .. 308 

— 

40-- 51 

Section 2.- 

- Any Other Licht B]H<:ed. 

lUack MinoViuis. 


Singhs — 

V. F. Gameau. 

.. .. 39 

A ncoiuis. 

1 

179 

W R. Williams .. .. 

.... 19 

5 

182 

Secqton 

3.—Bi-ack Orpinctons. 


Singles — 

W. R. Williams .. .. 

.... 92 

4 

220 

H. J. Mills. 

.. . . 88 

5 

212 

I'. J. Hudson. 

.... 87 

0 

205 

N. F. Ricliardson . . .. 

.. ., 80 

— 

180 

Trios — 

N. F. Richardson . . . . 

.... 235 

— 

184—180 

H. L. Twartz. 

.. .. 185 


22.3—225 

Teams — 

H. .1. Mills. 

.. .. 314 

— 

208—213 


(Five birds competing.) 


Section 4.—Any Other Heavy Breed. 
Eh ode Islan d Eeds. 

Singhs — 


V. F. Gameau. 78 3 238 

W. B. Williams. 00 3 241 

W. R. Williams. 51 4 24.3 

Trios — 

W. R, Williams. 153 — 241—243 
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^^reater strength and 
increased power . • . from 
these Ford Truck improvements! 

1 1 ^HE recent important iinproveiiient8 to the Ford 30 cwt. 

^ Truck greatly extend the strength, performance and value 
of a truck already famous for its power, speed, strength, low 
price and low running costs. 

Power and Speed .... Tremendous pulling powOT and higlier road 
speeds result from the New 4-8peed Ciear Box . . . S ImUI and roller bearings 
in the gear box mean that in all forward speeds the entire drive (from 
engine to road wheels) is on frictionless bearings ... A Power Take-off 
is provided for tipping or for belt* work jobs. 

Added Strength .... comes from the New Heavier 2^" Front Spring 
and the New Stronger Front Cross Member. This re-designed, stronger 
IVont suspension will stand up to heaviest work at speed over rough tracks, 
and relieves radiator, engine, clutch and transmission from all road strains. 

Add to the above improvements the existing Ford advantages of torque- 
tube drive and radins-rod construction, and you have a 30 cwt. truck un¬ 
equalled for Australia's strenuous conditions. The Ford is now a hoav\- 
duty truck in every detail. Ford design relieves the springs of all driving 
strain, keeps axles always in alignment, reduces tyre wear and allows 
positive setting of brakes. Ford economy, too, is remarkable—3d. per ton- 
mile on a lOO-mile-day basis is an average %ure. 

BRITISH EMPIRE TRUCK 

fVicM/rom £230;/.o.ft. nrarest Ford Worksy Soho Taxoxtra* NC/6B 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


MY EXPERIENCK DimiNG TWO MICE PLAGUES. 


[By L. B. Hughes, Goode.] 

(Ceduna Conference, Jtd,y 7th, 1032.) 

The first mice plague exjierieiiced was that which occurred in 1017^ and in iny 
opinion it w'as far worse than the one experienced this year. This was because fanners 
were not able to get their wheat away as (juickly as they did this year, which speaks 
’well for our efficient railway service and up-to dnte liarvcsting machinery. During the 
seeding of 1917 1 sowed a little of the crop dry, whh h tinned out well, but that which 
I sowed wet was promptly taken by mice. I stopped scerliiig until July, and when 1 
started again only sowed about 100 acres as I thought it ^vias getting too late. 1 
should have continued, however, because the late rains which fell made the crop a 
payable one. I intend sowing later this year in the hope that history will repeat itself, 
I made a stand for the seed wheat by placing posts in the ground with benzine tins oa 

top, but it was a failure, I then made a mouse-proof yeard, and into this I shot tlu^ 

wheat in bulk, hut the mice seratclu*d imdernieath and got up into the wheat, and to 
make matters worse weevils made their a}>pearance, Tliis ]»ra('ti<‘e cannot be rcs-om- 
mended unless the wheat was very dry and could b(' turned occ-asionally. The recent 
plague did not do much damage to the dry-sown areas, but the area drilled in umler 
wet conditions in most cases had to be reseeded. 

This year agaim proved that the jdague mice were able to climb so-called mouse- 
proof yards.” A very efficient stand can be made by putting j)Osts in the ground o,nd 

placing on top of them half sheets of galvanized fiat iron, and laying cross j)ieces on 

top of the iron. Reject railway iroiis are ideal for the latter })ur])ose and can bo pur 
chased cheaply from the railways. In the future, any stacks T build of wheat or hay 
will be built on one of those stands, b(‘eause mice are prevalent moie or less every yeai 
on farms and do considerable damage. All feed should be ke})t out of the reach of 
mice. They thrive on grass seeds, and grass paddock.s should bo buiTit asi early in the 
year as possible. Seeding should be started early. Tlie ground should be worked so 
as to make a deep seed bod. Drilling through stubbie is even l)ett(*r than sowing after 
the rain. Poisoning should be carried out early in the yeaf with (S.A.F. or phosphorus 
mixed with pollard and adding a little treacle. Strychnine is best after the rain; mix 
it with flour. The best trap 1 hove seen is made liy sinking a benzine tin in the 
ground with a drop of water in it. The plague mouse is thirsty and can be easily 
caught with poison water. All stands should be fairly high, as mice wdll run up a high 
post and then jump on to wheat stands. Do not sow^ after the first rjiin, ajul wait 
till the mice have moved on. 


THE VALUE OF BHEEP ON THE FARM IN TAPPER NORTHERN AREA8. 

[By E. 11. TlAMPEfi, Wilmington.] 

Papers read at the Upper North Conference, Blaeh Ttock, July 2()th, 19,'52. 

Sheep are undoubtedly the most profitable sideline that can be run on the farm. 
They require little attention and are self-producing, there is no depreciation, and the 
flock will return a substantial profit each year. In seasons wffien there is an abundant 
growth of herbage and grasses sheep will be found very helpful to the farmer by 
keeping weeds in check before tlte plough and cultivator w|iich otherwise would be 
allowed to waste and becogie a hindrjtnfe to the pIoughma 4 i, 
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The number of sheep that can bo kept on n farm will depend entirely on the amount 
of graasos and foodstuffs that are available throughout the year, and the greatest care 
should be taken to avoid overstocking. There sln)uld be a plentiful supply of water 
to which tho sheep have free access, iVnces should contain six wires and l)e in reason¬ 
able repair. 

Brekt) THE HisTRKrr. 

In my experience, 1 have found tho Merino ewe mab>d with the Merino ram to be 
the soundest and most profitable proposition. Purchase, if possible, ewes between two 
and three years of ago and only of a good standard, strong constitution, large frame, 
clean points, and fairly free from wrinkles. They should carry an even fleece of pre¬ 
ferably strong wool, showing plenty of character. 

■b'or every 100 ewes three rams will be reijuired, which should be Aveli selected. It must 
be remembered that inferior rams will soon deteriorate the flock, and if the most is to 
be made out of sheep, then they slioiild be maintained at the highest possible standard. 
This can only be done by careful selection of the rams, and rigid culling of the ewes 
from year to year. 

I am definitely of the opinion that a farmer should Ire a breeder of sheep and not a 
dealer; this will mean that the best ewe hinibs are selected each year^ and retained for 
breeding purposes, thus taking the place of those passed out. 

Maa'Aoement. 

Like all other livestot k, sheep ie({uir<‘ proper managemeiit to be most profitable. 
Dipping is important and should be «'-arried out from, six to eight weeks after shearing. 
Denorally speaking, the middle of November will be found the most suitable time to join 
tho rams; this ensures an April-May lambing, which is an ideal time of the year for 
such purpose. Crutching is very necessary and sliould be done preferably with machines 
in the bogimibig of Mjirch. The sheep should be handled very carefully during this 
operation, which, if thoroughly carried out, will reduce the blowfly pest to a minimum. 

Lambing .—A paddock should lx* reserved for this puri>ose. Horses and cattle must 
not be allowed to graze with the owes whilst lambing, and whenever an opportunity 
offers, take a walk around the sheep to see that all is well. Dogs are best left at home 
unless they are well trtunod. 

Lamb Marking .—This may be done at the end of May C)r the beginning of June. If 
possibi,!!?, avoid cold and frosty weather; also see that the lambs are returned to their 
mothwlrs and bac.k bi the i)addock well before suiulown. Thorough cleanliness should 
be obs<*rved during this operation, iverosene and olive oil applied to the wounds is most 
helpful. It is advisable either to brand or nundxT the laml)S whilst this work is in 
progress. 

Shearing .—Everyone wdll agree that September is the most suitable month for 
shearing, Jind if a depot shed is available within a reasonable distance, the sheep should 
be ttiken there to be shorn, so that the wool will be properly classed and put up in the 
most attractive style for the buyers, wliereby the highest possible price may be obtained. 
Eailiug this, they may be shorn on the farm in some convenient shed, which must be 
free from dirt, chaff, &c. Ibider these circumstances do not class the w'ool. Take off‘ 
any pieces that may be wet or soiled around the breech, placing these on a rack to dry. 
The fleece can then be rolled mid placed in the bale. 

Bellies and lambs’ wool should be baled separately. Blacc the mark on each bale 
and number them, using stencil plates, and when consigning, advise the brokers to 
reclass, for which a small charge is made. Then the clip will be class^'d by experts 
and interlotted, thus gaining the highest price possible for it. 

Culling and Castmg .—Culling for wool is best done on tlie shearing-board, and all 
sheep having yellow, hairy, unattractive and short stapled fleeces should be raddled off. 
Oajsting for age and constitution is also necessary and can be most conveniently carried 
out in the branding race, after which all the raddled sheep should have a numiber placed 
on them and the whole flock branded. 
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Now that so much hay been said tor selection and matiagement, wliat may one reason¬ 
ably expect from 100 ewes, even at present low prices for lambs and wool! ^he 
morease may be safely estimated at SO per cent, and losses in the ewes at 5 per cent. 
Therefore, let it be assumed tbat 05 ewes are shorn, averaging between Tibs, and 
dlba. of lieece wool and n]>ont ‘Obs. of (tddnienls. The bunbs will easily average 31bR. 
of wool. 

The rants will pay i'or tlniuselxes dnrijig their service l>y the wool they produce in 
that time, and so need not )>e nientioiuNl in tlie following summarised statemeiit of 
iucome and expenditure, in •whi<*h arc shown the gross profits of one year and the 
netiessary deductions. 

The prices set down for wool and lambs are thoB<? obtained diiriug last year, and are 
as nearly as possible aj» nverago that was received. 

(irotis Frojit,H 

TOOlba. fleece wool at 8(1. ])(‘r lb. 

3001by. oddJTKuit^ at 4d. per 11 1 . 

!iJ40lb8. Jainby’ wool at dd. per ib. 

80 lambs at 10s. em li. 


4'iilal gross vn'oflts.£”1 0 8 

Kxpt’rulilurt. 

£ s. iL 

Wari'hoLUsing oonunission and freight, on wool. 0 7 0 

Commission on lambs. 2 0 0 

Hheaidiig. 4 0 0 

I>ipping. 0 16 8 

Cruk'hing. 1 0 0 

AVoolpacLs, branding oil, &c. 0 15 0 


4'otjil ex])enditur>'.£14 18 8 

Showing a net return of. 56 8 0 


£71 6 8 

Or tli(' (‘(piivr.lent of 11s. ,'hl. ]»er cue. 


£ 4S. d. 

23 G 8 

5 6 0 

;i 0 0 

40 0 0 


IMC llb'HKDlNti AND BACON CIJKINC.. 


[ By B. .1. U. SciruppAN, AVilmiiigton. j 

In my oidjiion suilicimil atteJ)tioji is I'ot paid to the breeding of pige which entirely 
differ in type and (Quality, and (^axdi breed should be used for the purpose for which it 
ig be4*t suited. Ib'ern a curing point of view it is quite true that any pig Avill mahe 
bacon or ham, y(;t it must not b(‘ forgotten that every pig is not a, good buconer or 
suitable for curing. 

Breeilers and carers sliould lay down a definite standard, setting out the advantages 
or otherwise of the various breed.s. One can breed e.xactly what is rerjuhed from the 
breeds of pigs from which it is possible to make a selection, including the Berkshire, 
Mid-York, or Poland Ohin i and Tamworth. Each of these breeds has been highly 
recommended by the curers, yet none of these breeds is perfect, and a great improve* 
meat could be made by devoting a little time and attention^ to breeding. 

The Berkshire is an ideal pig, one which w© regard as the best from a curing point of 
view, yet it carries rather too much fat in proportion to lean, and is slow in maturing, 
i^hirther, in many cases the sows are shy breeders. Many instances are on record where 
three or four big litters have been produced and then the sow ceased breeding. This 
appears to happen in the Berkshire more than in any other brecu. Hiis drawback coiihi 
be easily overcome by the introduction of new blood. 
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a cuiiiig pig i favor a well-bred Berkshire sow mated with a Mid-York boar. 
This progeny should be crossed with a Poland China and then mated back to the Berk¬ 
shire boar, and from this oflspring the breeders can be seleotedL Tliis type of pig will 
prove of higiiest quality. Nice shax^cly pigs, very similar to the Berkehire but 
longer and deeper in the Viody, line hair, well proportioned with fat and lean, very good 
curers, meat not too soft and flabby, which is very often the case with many of the 
other bret'da, which arc meant for pork, and not for ham and bacon. 

If factories would pay more attention as to the class of pig suitable for the varioas 
tyx>es of meat, there would be a ready demiuid, and better jirices obtained for the 
produce. As the factories arc mainly working on light weights—from 801bs. to about 
12011)8. for bacoiiers—it means tliat feeding has to be forced to place the pigs in tho 
market at four to five months. Such meat is immature, and it is impossible to cure 
good quality stuff from an unsuitable article. One cannot obtain good beef from a calf 
of that age, and the same applies to pigs. 

In curing, it is necessary to avoid shriiikagei and loss of weight, which would be very 
considerable in a young pig. This can only be overcome by feeding gradually and 
aJlowijig the pigs to mature at about 2d()lbs. or more. From a pig of this weight one 
should be able to cure meat wliich w(*uld keep at least nine months, after whicdi period 
another pig could be treated. There arc three months of the year during which it is 
Xjoeaible to cure successfully, and if this plan was adopted tlie house would be supplied 
with ham and bacon all the year round and so result in a great saving in the butcher’s 
bills. Now that pigs are so cheap, it would be more economical to kill and cure as much 
as possible and keep the profit ou the farm. If all producers were to follow on these 
lilies, it would helx> to strengthen the den*' id find firm the prices of the market. If one 
has more tlian his own requirements, it .o not difficult to find a ready market foi‘ it. 
Where the pigs would only realise from 4d. to 6d. per lb. through the market, it would 
be xjossible to obtain at least from 8d. to lOd. for the cured meat. 

If it is intended to adopt this latter plan, care should be taken to class and joint the 
moat. A jiig contains at least six or seven different ‘‘cuts’’ of meat, and each is 
valued at a different price—some up to Is. fid. per pound when prepared, yet when used 
as pork or so hi in the market one has to be satistied with 5d. ]>er lb. 

Ill jointing a pig, cut down the centre of the back w ith a sharp knife, then cut down 
each side of the ribs, in tlie inside. The pig would then be in halves, with the back¬ 
bone on one side. Run the knife along the other side of the backbone and the sides 
will Ire ready for jointing. Place on a block and carefully rf'move the kidney fat. Nca:t, 
remove the lean strip of meat aliove the ribs along the buck. This can l>e (lone by 
starting at the shoulder and working towards the ham. It may l>e necessary to use 
the knife along the back to separate the meat from the fat. Now remove the riba hf 
carefully drawing* a aliarp knife under tluun. Start at the shoulder and gradually work 
backwards until the short ribs are reaclied, wdiich should be fai’ enough to run out. 
The ham of a neat sliafie should tlien be rettw)ved. After this, cut the meat straight 
through behind the shoulder. This can be maxle into shoulder ham or it may be jointed. 
The aides of the l>acon will now have a strip of fat along one side wffiieh miist be 
removed. This atrip of fat is used for lard. 

The meat is now jointed and ready for salting and curing. Rub each piece separ¬ 
ately according to sijoe. The heavier piocos—hanis and shoulders—should receive a 
heavier dressliig of salt. Stoie the meat to allow it to drain for at least 24 hours. By 
this time most of the blood will have drained out and the meat will not stain the brine. 
When preparing the brine, do as before mentioned; keep the hams and ahoulders 
separate. For theae the strength of the brine should l>e about lj[lb8, of salt to every 
Igall. of water, with the addition of Bh. of saltpetre to every lOgalls. of water. For 
the bacon and remainder of meat, use lilbs. of salt with the same quantity of salt- 
peti^. Boil the brinei but care must be taken, that thei brine ia thoroughly cool. And it 
should be put outaide overnight. The time of curing will dei>end on the size and 
weight of moat 
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A ham of 151bs. will take at least four weeks, 201bs. live weeks, 251b8. to 36lb8. at 
least six weeks to salt. The bfu'ou wDl ityjiiire two weeks’ euriiig. The cured meat 
should then be placed ki a tub of fresh water for at least 12 hours to soak and then 
hung to drain for four or five days, when it should be ready for smoking. This should 
be done under as even a temperature as possible. Bring the meat to a sweat, but do 
not allow it to drip. About two days ’ smoking should J>c su/Ticient, providing the heat 
has been regular. A better plan if it can be done is to smoke it for one day, then allow 
three or four days to elapse and smoke for another day. The meat should then be hung 
ill a dry safe place until rtyjnired for use. 


THE USE OF PRODUCEK (OK CHAKOOAE) GAS FUEL FOR FARM TRACTORS. 

[L. M. W. JuDEiJ,, B.Sc., FjS.A.S.M.E., Jamestown.] 

In this paper it is proposed to giv(‘ a brief survey of the adaptation of the use of 
producer gas fuel for use in farm tra(dor8, without any attempt to enter into the 
details of design of apparatus, and with as few technicalities as possible. During the 
past two years the wheatgrowing farmer has been forced by low wheat prices to do 
his utmost to lower Ids costs of production. Power is certainly only one factor in the 
schedule of costs, but it is an important one, and offers considerable scope for effecting 
economies. About 4,000 tractors arc used on wheat farms in South Australia; these 
have practically all been importe<l, and the fuel, which also comes from abroad, costs 
annually somcwliere about six himdied thousand pounds. 

IIISU'OKICAL. 

Producer gas, or suction or cdiarcoal gas as it is souietimes called, is not a new dis¬ 
covery. It was used a hundred years ago in Uraiicc, Geimany, and Bidgiuin as the 
base for illuminating gas. The general use of internal combustion engines, primarily 
using coal gas, led to tlie utilisation on a large scale of producer gas as a cheaper 
fuel ill all parts of the world from about 3880 onwards. In Australia this gas has 
been used very widely for similler power units, in fiour mills, pumping plants, country 
town electric light installations, mines, au<l mills, Ac<t. In France the lack of domestic 
supplies of liquid fuel or good coal led t(» the devadopinent by .Urench engineers of 
serviceable gas producers, to enable W(md charcoal to be used as a fuel for motor 
trucks. In 1927 tlierc were several thousand motor trucks in France operating with 
producer gas made from charcoal; the French Goverimiciit encouraged the introduction 
mnd use of producer gas for comnu'rcial imdor vehicles. 

In 1927 the Commonwealth Development and Migration Ooininission deputed a 
Mechanical Transport Committee to investigate the possibilities of the use of producer 
gas for motor trucks in Australia. Through the court(}sy of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth Department of Transport (Melbourne), I have been sui)plied with copies 
of the detailed reports of extensive trials in France and Australia of this gas used 
in various makes of motor vehicles. Briefly summarised, these reports state that the 
trials generally were satisfactory, and led to grtait economies in fuel costs. Coming 
nearer home, early in 1931 Messrs. Smith & Son, agricultural implement makers, 
Ardrossan, made and placed on the market a gas producer for use wdth tractors; several 
of these were fitted to Holt tractors, and were operated in various parts of the State, 
particularly in the Appila district, where some trials were held. The gas producer used 
charcoal fuel, and gave fair results; the reasons why they did not come into more 
general use were x>robably excessive weight, inconvenient location of the producer on 
the tractor, and a fairly high first cost. It must ,be remembered that Messrs. Smith 
and Bon were the pioneers of the introduction of producer gas fuel for farm tractors 
in this State, that their producers were strongly made, and constituted a genuine and 
creditable attempt to offer to the farmer an opportunity to lower his tractor fuel costs. 
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The best practical results in the adaptation , of j>rodu(!(‘r gas as a fuel for farm 
tractors in South Australia, and probably in the (Commonwealth, T eonsi(h*r have been 
obtained by Messrs. J. and W. F. Slattery on tlieir farms, '‘Moorlands,” near James 
town. Messrs. Slattery Brothers sow about 1,(>00 acres of wheat annually and use 
three tractors. During the winter of .1931 they experinamted with their own design 
of gas producer, and by November had evolved a producer which gave satisfactory 
results in their cultivating operations on their farm and in a trial conducted by the 
South Australian Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. P. Bunisidt', T. J. Bromley, 
M. Watson, W. A. Hargreaves, and AV. L. Summers. Messrs. Slattery Brothers used 
two 2-ton Holt tractors operating on producer gas (cdiareoal) for their seeding opera¬ 
tions, and to date have cultivated over 3,300 acres using this gas as fuel. They are 
now ploughing, using the same fuel, an<l reporl that a 2-t()n Holt tractor is pulling 
a 7-furrow mould l>oard j^lough <juite satisfnet(»rily, A featiir(‘ of M(*ssrs. Slattery 
Brotliers’ operations is that the gas producer is carried on the combine or plough, and 
not on the tractor. As regards their fuel costs, they combined in 1,000 acres at a cost 
for cluircoal of £8, which works out at slightly over one penny jx'r acre. The engines 
of the tractors working with this fuel are in first-class order, and show' jio signs of 
unusual wear or depreciation in any respect. Tla^re is no dilution of crank case lubricat¬ 
ing oil through uneonsumed liquid fuel, and Messrs. Slattery Brothers have found an 
extraordiimry reduction in the qnantiiy of lubricating oil necessary; they used one 
tractor to cultivate 600 acres with a consuirjption of only one quart of cylinder oil, 
and the drainage from the crank case at the end of that run w'as discolored, but still 
retained a good deal of lubricating quality. 

Natiuie of pRoiXKm Oas. 

The gas is made by passing air jmd .steam through a bed of incandescent (red hot) 
carbonaceous fuel. By reason of its accessibility, cheapneSvS, and freedom from volatile 
matter, charcoal is the ideal material for making this gas for tractor purposes. When 
air is brought into contact with red-hot charcoal, w'hat we call combustion takes place, 
heat is evolved, and the gas carbon dioxide is formed; this is a colorless, odorless, 
inert, incombustible gas. The carbori dioxide gas in passing through the bed of red- 
hot charcoal is changed into another gas, carbon monoxidf', which has quite different 
properties to the dioxide; it is colorless, has a faint odor, is combustible, and when 
mixed with a certain proportion of air is explosive. Carbon monoxide is also poisonous, 
and care should be taken not to inhale producer gas. Bteam or water vapor, in its 
reaction with the red-hot charcoal, forms hydrogen gas, and with air forms an 
explosive mixture. The formation of carbon monoxide and the decomposition of steam 
are both chemical reactions which absorb heat; this is fortunate, in that it prevents 
the development of excessively high temperatures in the gas producer furnace. Another 
chemical reaction which should not take place in the producer furnace, but sometimes 
does, is the formation of clinker. This is due to the presence, ns an impurity in the 
charcoal, of earthy matter, which at the high temperature reacts with the potash and 
soda salts in the charcoal ash to form a fusible slag or clinker. The obvious way to 
avoid this troublesome clinker is to use only clean, retort or kiln burned charcoal, which 
is usually free from earthy matter. Producer gas, then, is a mixture of carbon mon¬ 
oxide (30 per cent.), hydrogen (8 to 10 per cent.), nitrogen (48 per cent.) from the 
atmosphere, which passes through the apparatus unaltered, some carbon dioxide (6 per 
cent.), and water vapor; the figures given are approximate only. Tt is a low-grade fuel gas, 
which possevsses only about one-fifth of the calorific or energy producing effect of 
average coal illuminating gas. 

Use op Producee Gas. 

The problem' of utilising efficiently this low-grade gas in a tractor engine designed 
for the use of comparatively high-grade liquid fuel is not an easy one to solve. There 
are certain difficulties which can l>e overcome, and other inherent disabilities which 
cannot be removed; it is desirable that those should be understood. It is desirable that 
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the gaet should be delivered to the engine cylinders as cool, clean, and dry as possible. 
As all gases expand in direct proportion to the teraperatnre, when heated, it is CTident 
that the cooler the gas, the deoiser it will be and the more energy units it will be .capable 
ol gmng mit fwr unit of volume. The necessity for cleaning oat, by means of oflrciemt 
acmbbors, all solid matter, such as dust, and all liquid matter which would damage 
or interfere with the cylinders, pistons, valves, and spark plugs, is self evi<lent, and the 
drier the gas can be made the less dilution th<‘re will be by wtiter vapor. It is not 
possible, by means at present known, to develop, witli ])roduccr gas, the same power 
IH a tracto^r engino designed for liquid fuel as that dt^dopet) by th(* (Utgine when 
naing liquid fuel. That coiihl hardly be expected. The loss of i)owe*r when using 
producer gas in such an engine under most favorable conditions wf)uld l>e about 15 to 
W per ('ent. To (»btain the best residts with the use of producer gas as fuel, the engine 
Rhoatld be specially designed. For instance, the cornprewsion of th(‘ mixture just prior 
to explosion should l>e not leas than about 801bs. j)er square incli, Tiu’ power developed 
by an engine is calculated from tlie formula— 

Ti.p. r. X r.. X A. X N. 


: i :{,000 

where P. is the meau pressun* in pounds per square inch; Tj. the length of stroke in 
feet; A. the area r.f the ])iHtou in square inches; and N. the number of exploBioiM per 
minute. The product must be multiplied })y the number of cylinders in the engine. 

Keeping this formula in mind, it is inten^ting to see how Messrs. Slattery Brothers 
have got the. Ix'st result out of their Holt tractors when using producer gtis as fuel. 
The mean pressure P. is ('ertainly lower for producer gas tluiu with kerosene or petrol, 
but this loss was minimised by increasing the compression ratio by making the pistons 
2 of an incli longm* and raising the cojufucKsiou to about 90lbH. per square inch: the 
length Ti. is the sanu', depending on the crank siiuft; the sectional area A. is the 
same; tlic spce<l factor N. w^as increased from 900/1,000 to 1,'100/1,400 revolutions per 
minute. At tlie same time the gear ratio was altered so that the travelling speed of 
the tractor remained about the .same as in the original design. In other worda, the 
gear ratio was stepped down and the original tractive effort practically maintained at 
about the original speed. These facts can only be generalised, as no dynamomettw 
tests were made, but the results were l>orne out in actual work on the farm, where 
over i?,o00 acres have been cultivatcjd and tilled. 

Tim relative nmrits of wood and charcoal as tlic fuel source for producer gas are 
fmeaaionally debated, but for use with tract<»r8 1 cannot see any advantage in using the 
producer as a charcoal retort and passing a large volunw^ of volatilised water and other 
products of distillation through the apparatus and to the engine, as would happeo in the 
usual up draught design of producer. The time taken to liglit up and st^art the 
tmetor when using charcoal and gas m generally about 7 to K) minutes with Mcjssrs. 
flattery Bros.’ outfits. The producer holds tliree bags of charcoal, sufiKcient to run 
for about 5 hours without refuelling. No fan is used to assiirt the draught when 
starting; the top lid is remoA'Ofl, and the natural draught through the ashpit door up 
through the column of fuel is sufficient to get the fire well alight. The engine is 
Started with a small amount of petrol and run for a few lumutes to suck the gas 
through the scrubbers and to the engine through the connecting hose. 


Conclusion. 

The use of producer gas with tractors can never be as simple and fool-proof as is 
liquid fuel and it is doubtful if this gas will be very generally used on wheat farms. 
A certain amount of aptitude and underatanding of machinery is necessary in order to 
make a suceess of the use of this eheaper fuel, but I feel certain that for such men 
thate is a great field in South Australia for growing wheat on the large areas of 
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light phiin ('ountry at a lovvt'r cost tliau can be done anywhere else in the world. With 
low fuel eoHlM, large aieas <‘aii be covered with tractors and the }>robleni of providing 
teed and water for horses in diy years is eliminated. This idea opens u]> a very 
interi'sting subj('ct vvhiidi tinn* ami Hj)ac(,‘ will not allow rue to deal with here. The 
line of cheap, locally ])roduc«*d find for traetors on wheat tarnis is very well worth 
the attention of farimu's or investors, jiarticularly those who are of a ineehanieal turn 
of mind. • ^ 


SlIKt:p SUlTAHld-: rCR farming districts of SOFTII AFSTlfALlA. 

I By K. Klliot, Kiilkawirra. ] 

(Miirra)/ Lands, Karaontht, Ant/nsf 2ntl. liO.l!.) 

Foming as 1 do from the edge of Ihe western plains of N'ictoria, where some of 

tho best'Wool in the world is grown, and having got the best }>:nt of mv living from 
sheep for a good iimribet of yiairs, 1 am inclined to agree' with liu* write'f ol an 

article' whiedi 1 rea<l in tlee' Ailrt rist r semie time ago, that tlnue is g)a\e‘ dangeT of 
the* raising of fat lainles spoiling tin* cjnulity of farm-grown wool—few of tlie breeds 
of sires used in the piodue'tieen of fat lambs pre>eliu'ing a. de'sirable (|uality e)f wool— 

and there* is sucli a mixi'd varie.'ty etf sires being used that there is not bkely to be 

any uniformity in the' jirodiietion of e-ither lamliis or woe)l, and we* e-rinnot atford to 
lU'gh'et I'ither, Ihere* is leeo much risk ia sjeee-ialising in land's, for Judging by hist 
year’s hajijienings it is (|uite possible to glut the marke't for lajnl's, a large numleer 
of lambs from last sea.son still being in e-old storage- ve'ry late in the year. 

Wool is very low in price' at the pre'se-nt time. l>iit it will gradually right itself 
to a certain I'xte'Jit with more' norma.1 ee-onomic ce'nditions. South Australians e-an do 
what lias been done in eitlu-r plae-es te» a i-ertain extent : )»ree‘el shea-p that will give 

a g'ooei lamb, and also ])roelu<-e a goe'd ll('e*ee eef good eiuality wool. 

Tiik Foiavaiitu. 

In New Zi'aljnid the Fnglish Le'icesti'r crosseal with the Me-rimt has givi'n good 
lesidts anel jirodue-e'd a large nmnlx'r of the best Canterbury lambs. Tliis c.rt'ss also 
])roduc('s a good e|unlity wool, but the sheep that more nearly approaclies the ebuss 
tor the Malice is tlie l'olw;irth. This bred originate'd .sonu' oO years age> in the' 
\V<-ste)i) I)i.strie'jt of \’i,ct(>ria, and is re'ally a standardised come'beie-k, and was eerigin- 
ally lued by Me'ssrs. Dennis Bros, and Mr. Witteidiall, all breeders eef Merino sheep. 
Tlie obje'ct which tliey had in view w.'us to bn'eel a class of sheep that would ])ro(luce 

the Ix'.st re'turn iu £ s. el. jx'r acre*. 'I’hat the'v were sat isfit'd with the re'«uits is 

('vidi'iiceel by the fact that the*y a.uel their sotis have coutitiue'el to br«‘ed U))i the'se* sht'e'p 
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to the present time, and that other Merino slieep-brecders are now turning to Pol* 
warths in preference to Merinos. Even the chairman of the Sheep-breeders Association, 
Mr, Edwin Currie, of Lisinoro, whom 1 tliink holds the record for a price paid for a 
Merino ram for Australia—3,000 guineas—now has a stud of Polwarth sheep. The 
name Polwarth was given to these sheep in 1919 at a meeting of breeders, and now 
there are 52 studs and flock-book flocks registered, only one of wliich is in South 
Australia—that of Mr. Sullivan, of Bordortown, The wool from these sheep always 
brings a price very little, if any, below that of the Merino, and the sheep cut very 
nearly the same w'eight of wool with less off the bellies and i>ieces, breed a much 
better lamb, produce a much lietter carcass of mutton, the owes are good mothers, and 
rear their young well. There sliould be no reason why sheep of this class cannot be 
bred even more successfully in the Mallw than in Victoria, for tlie South Australian 
Merino is nmch better sheep, j)articularly in point of size, than the Victorian Merino. 

The origin of the Polwarth sheej) is the Lineoln-Aleriiio cross, the Polwarth being 
three-quarter bred Merino. These sheep were bred from selected sheep on both sides. 

The easiest way to develop a flock of this typo of sheep would bo to use Corriedale 
rams on good class Merino ewes, the (V»rriedale being a standardised Lincoln-Merino 
half-breed. The main tioiiblc in this district at the present time is to procure an 
even flock of ewes, and fanners will have to breed the ewes, culling as heavily as 
circumstances will permit. 1 have been breeding on the lines mentioned for the past 
three years, and have now mated ewes wdth Victorian Polwaji;h rams, and have the 
first drop of lambs l)y these' rams running with the ewes. We also bought 105 Vic¬ 
torian-bred Polwaidh cAves, which also have tluir first drop of lambs for this district 
at foot now. The rams which were bought in the w'ool weie rather smaller than I 
expected, but were very short-legged and solid wlnm .shorn, very like the ftuutlulown in 
conformation, with neith(*r bonus nor Avriukles. J anticipate that the locally-grown 
I^olwarths Avill grow to a much larger size than those in the colder cliniate of Victoria. 
Lambs by Corriedale rams have vveiglit« up to 5()!bs. at five months old, and in the 
Victorian Malice Polwarth lam))s have been credited with attaining the weight of 4511)8. 
to 501bs. at 13 w'eeks old. One of the advantages claimed by breeders of these sheep 
is that the wool is so even in quality that the Avhole i-li]) can bo put up in one or two 
classes. This depends on tin* of the breeder in culiiiig unsuitable sheep, but 

registered flocks have to be subject to regular inspection by an expert. 

HORSE BREEDING, 

( By J. K. McKenzie, Pinnaroo.] 

{.Pinnaroo Line*Confermee, Jahuk, August 4th, 1932.) 

Horse breeding is a very interesting and at the present time a very remunerative 
occupjition. Unfortunately, the farmer docs not always pay ervougb attention to the 
type of horse tliat ho is breeding, although farmers are not to blame for all this. There 
has been such a serious faliling off in horse ibreeding the last 1.0 or 12 years that 
stud breeders haA^e not had any sale for their stnllions except the very best, and the 
rest have all been gelded, hence now' tlint there has been a revival in horse breeding, 
there are not enough good young stallions to meet requirements, and farmers are 
inclined to use any stallion "without thought of type or breeding. 

When a breeder setu out to breed horse® or form a stud, he should have a certain 
standard in view and aim to produce a certain type of horse. To do this—if it is 
impossible to secure mares possessing the desired qualities—the breeder should use a 
stallion bearing as nearOy as possible the required charaxd,eristics. By doing this for 
several generations it will be possible to gradimlly grade up to the required type. 

Some of the leading breeders adopt lino ibxeedin^, and this is the quickest way to 
Hx a standard. line breeding calls for a good deal of inbreeding. The inbreeding of 
stock possessing certain desirable qualities tends to intensify those? qualities, but it also 
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tends to bring out undesirable eliaracters tiiat may have existed in past generations. 
Therefore, to fix a standard, tlie stud breeder must be ever rigorously cuilling his stock, 
and using only those that conform to the required standard. 

As the foregoing is not always applicable to the average farmer unless he is going 
in for stud breeding, an outline of some of the principles a farmer should follow when 
breeding horses for farm purposes will prove of interest, The farmer should not 
endeavor to breed from any or every mare he has, but select some of the best for the 
purpose. There are several qualities he should pay attention to, such as the dis¬ 
position of the mare, her working qualities, and a mare that is naturally a good 
doer. 

In the choice of a stallion the farmer often has to use whatever is available, but 
if he can choose between several stallions ho should endeavor to select one most suited 
to his mares. If a imiro has a eertfiin fault he should try and avoid that fault in 
the stallion, ami if there are certain characteristics he desires, he should then try 
and secure the services of a .stfillion possessing them. It muet always he remembered 
that the better the parents are lued, the more uniform wiHl the x>rogeny be, and 
uniformity is a very desirable quality in a team of lierses. Only stallions that are 
free from hereditary unsound ness should be used. 

Having selecksi the mares and the stallion to be lujed, they should be mated in the 
montlis of September, Octobtjr, and November. Oc^tober is the best month for mating 
in this district, because the mare will foal in Septemiber, when the weather is warm 
ami there is pkmty of greenfoed available. Four years of age is the best time to 

start a marc breiHling, although mares liave skirted to breed successfully at a much 

yoiuiger age. “Dunure Footprint’’—the most famous stallion in the history of the 
(Jydesdalc brecxl—was foaled when his dam was only 2 years and 10 months old. 
if one has Aaluable brood mares, the practices of breeding from them at 2 years can 
l)e adopted, but this is not a.dvi.sable from ordinary farm mares. 

Care of Bhooi) Mare. 

It is a good practice, when a nmre has been served, to leave her out of the team for 
a few days, and keep her as quiet aa possible, ^\^)en th<^ mare is in foal slie cim be used 
for ordinary farm work. The brood mjtre should not be regarded as one of the 

regular team, but more as a siwre hors(\ B.v dobig this, it will be possible to get a 

lot of work from her, and not Iiurt her. Avoid heavy wagon work, if possible, and 
never use the imirc to breech the wag(Hi or dray. Breeching work is very harmful to 
a mare in foal. 

When the brood mare is in the team, work her on the neitr side, and, if there is 
more than one brood maie, they should always be worked together. Oare should bo 
taken at gates, and if the gate is at all narrow the brood mnre( should ibe taken through 
separately. A brood mare sliould on no account be struck with a whip. The mare will 
be able to do ordinary farm work up tn within about a month of foaling, and then kept 
apart from the rest of the team. When the mare, is near foalmg slie can be kei>t in a 
small paddock near the homestead, where she can be watched. A little help at foaling 
is often very beneficial to both mare and foal. Many foals are lost or injured through 
no one being at hand when the foal is born. 

Tile mare and foal should not be turned out wnth the rest of the horses until the 
foal is at least one month old, and then care must be taken, because the other horses 
become excited, find usually chase the foal. If it is possible to avoid it, the mare 
should not be worked whUo she is suckling the foal, but if she has to be worked, 
shut up the foal in a sjrnall yard. If the mare comes^ in very hot, allow her to cool 
before permitting the foal to suck. Usually by the time the team have walked homo 
from the paddock she will have cooled sufficiently. Sucking the mare when she is over¬ 
heated wall cause the foal to scour. Wean the foal at six months old, especially if 
she is again in foal. If, however, the latter is not the ease, and she is not required for 
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work, the f(jal can be left on the mare longer. On no aeeoiint must a foal l>e left 
on the mare the following season, when tJie> mare is to be put to tlie stud again, 
because it is very diliicult to gtd a 'mare in foal with a yt*arling sucking lier. 

Handle the foal as soon as it is boiji. If the foals learn to tie up, and are handled 
frequently about the hea<l and legs, they never require any breaking in when they 
grow uj), and should the.y meet with any accidents—as foals or young horses often do 
—they are always (^.‘isy to handh*. Inspire confidence in thenq ami they will! never 
forget it as they become older.. 

Australian fanners are ns'ilising that, }»y producing their own farm power, and grow¬ 
ing the foddtu' on the fanin to fet-d them—thus using for home consumption what would 
otherwise be put on to an already ever-sii})])lled market—they arc* not only helping 
themselves, but are helj)ing Australia <tiit of her troubles as well. When the farmer is 
prospenms, everylnxly is jirosjunauis. The slogan, ‘ ‘ Br<*(*d Horses for l‘rosperity, ’ ’ is 
a good one. 


S11K K 1 VV()<) IA N1) WOOIi ‘LA N (?. 

[ Hv T. M. hiCK, PlNMAIUK). ) 
i i'intiaioo Line Jahul', Aupvat -itJi,) 

IllSTORlCAf.. 

The first sheep to be inq>ort(*d to Australia were the ('ape Fat Tail, about -178S. 
These slnsq) \ver(‘ of a varitly of colors, coV('r<‘d with coarse, frizzled hair, and having 
large, fat tnils, wc'ighing nj» to as niuch as Iblbs.; lienee their name. Two or thrc'e 
years later a poor tyjK’ of shee]> was imported from India. The Bpanisli Merino, which 
has made Australia the finest wool-producing eountry in tlu^ world, was imported l>y 
(iHptaiii Waterhouse about 17SP from S<uith Africa. On r(‘aching F>otany Bay ('aptain 
McArthur offered him 15 guineas a head for the shipment (29 sheep). 'I'liis offm' was 
refused, and the ('olonial authorities instructed Waterhouse to distrilmte tlie sheep 
amongst sc'veral settlers, Ab'Artlmr managed to secure tliree rams and five <’.vves. He 
noticed that the sheep floiirisiuHl in tluvir in*w home, tlu^ wool Ix'comiiig Ix'avier, softer, 
and finer. In 1802 a sanqile of wixil was sent to Fngiand, and valued at Os. ])er Ib. 
He saw great possibilities for the industry, so aBout the end of 180:i (his flock then 
totalled 4,000 slice])) he went to Fnglund, jind endeavored to float a company, with the 
object of extending o})eratioiis. His scheme was ridicuUxl by the Fnglish Government 
and by the ca/}»italists; they eonsitiered that sheep would not live on the grasses and 
herbage in Australia, and tliat sowing English grasses would make the undertaking 
too expensive. However, lie was ahU' to purchase a few slunq) from the King’s stud, 
and, after a few more years jn Australia, was noticed to be making such a success 
of hi.s venture that other keen Imsiness men went in for sheep raising). Captain 
McArthur well deserves the title of the “ Pioneer of the Shccq) and Wool Industry of 
Australia. ’ ’ 

The increase in numbers of sheep in Australia has been remarkable since 1792. That 
year the total was 10.5; in 180:; then were about 11,000; by 1842 the number had in¬ 
creased to over Of millions. In the 1820’s and 20’a everyone seemed to be going in 
for sheep, and it was overdone. The boom iburst in 1829. Bheep that had lieen worth 
up to £2 a head five or six years before were only bringing 2s. or 3s. per head. 
Boiling down was started, and continued for five or six years. Many squatters became 
bankrupt, and many were only saved by killing and boiling down their entire flocks. 
By 1850 conditions started to improve, and continued to do so at a more or less steady 
rate, so that by 1909 there were about 40 million slieep in tlic Commonwealth. The 
present total is, roughly, 110 millions. 
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TilE FAiaiEU’.S liEQniUEMENTS. 

The aim of the average fariii(‘i‘ is to produce a good lamb, and, at the same time, 
obtain as much as j)ossil>lo for the wool from the ewes. The Merino ewe will eclipse 
either the crossbred or the pure bred English owes for wool. On the other hand, the 
half bred or crossbred ewe will rear a Iretter lamb than the Merino in a (much shorter 
time. 

The average inallee farmer should have a floek of ewes that will cut a reasonably 
fine cpiality wool, and male them in such a manner that, should it be impossible to 
dispose of all the l.ainbs as lan)])S, they will also cut fairly fine wool, 

Sjieakino. 

Shearing is a bu.sy time. However, the work can be done expeditiously if the farmer 
has everything in reiidiness for Ihe shearers. O'ji many farms a shea.ring shed is not 
provided, or, if there is one, it is used for other purposes ten months out of twelve. 
Ah shearing time approaches tlie sIumI should be thoroughly cleaned out. All straw, 
chaff, binder strijigs, Idrds’ nests, &c., should be removed. Tlie gratings and yards 
should be put in good order ; also tin* gates and shearing board. A suitable table should 
b(^ ])rovided for Hkirting ami roiling the wool, as well as bins for the acconLmodation 
of the wool. Small bins are a mistake, and .shoubl be avoided. Farmers who have 
their own ])l!Hits should have* on hand a reasonal>le supply of duplicates, emery paper, 
oil, «&<•., ami some snitabh* <HHU»fectant. for dressing cuts and ])ossibly fly-blown sheep 
will be needed. Sheep Hhould be drafted into snitabh; lines, e.g., hoggets, w^ethers, ewes, 
etc., before shearing starts. This enables classing to be done more efficiently. 

As the sh(‘ep are shorn, the thn^’es are pick(*d up and spre^ad on the rolling.table 
by the v»mo1 pick(>r. The corretd w.av to pick U|) tlie fleece is to stand at the neck end, 
ami, rcmdiing over, gras]) the brmM-h in Ixdh hands and draw the fleece towards you in 
folds until it can be lifted in the arms, (h* reaching tlie tabic the fleece is thrown 
towanls the end away from the ]»icker, always rmnemboring to liold the breech until the 
fleece is at rest, d'lirowing tin* fl(*ece is a job wliiidi nsjuires a certain amount of pra,c- 
1i('(\ Fleeces will not .stand much of a jerk, ])articularly Merinos, or they will break 
and land on the table in a tanglerl mass. 

tVhen tlie Ih'eces are thinuvn on the table they are skirted and rolled ready for 
classing. Skirting is ]>erhaps the most ijuportant part of the work in the wool room. 

I Is object is to remove all wool froiiu the fleece that is detrimental in any way to the 
avmage wool in that fleeet', tliendiy increasing its value. If the wool is free from burrs 
only a light skirt is necc'ssMry. Kernove only the sweaty locks from behind tht> shoulder 
and round the bn’ech, the short, hairy wool on tlie leg extremities, and the heavy- 
conditioned neck wool. If sand is |>resent to any extent in the backs it Avill pay to 
remove them. If there is a moderate number of burrs, and tbese can be removed by 
takii.vg a fairly deep skirt, if is advisable to do so;d>nt if the fleece is burry all over 
no good purpose will be served by doiiig inore than a little skirt.. Wlien skirting is 
tiuished the fleece should be rolled as f<dl(nvs:—Fold in the neck, then fold the fleece 
ill thirds from one side to the other, ami roll from the breech to the shoulder. This 
should leav(' the best wool of the fleeci^-—vix., the shoulder wool—on the outside. As 
the fleeces are rolled they sliould be sot aside, the first twenty or thirty, at any rate, 
to enable the cl.nssc'r to set a. standard for the linos he may intend m;iking, then classed 
into tlicir respective bins. 

There are five important principh^a to be taken into consideration in classing wool, 
namely, Iniglh, strength, quality, color, and condition. lAnes should be made as even 
as ]>ossible, remembering each of these principles. Length explains itself. Strength, or 
soundness, is also more or leas self explanatory. There are three degrees of soundness, 
viz., sound, unsound, and tender. Lanes of even strength must be made, or a loss of 
competition of buyers will result. Some manufacturers cannot handle tender wool 
ecoiiondcally. Quality, i.e., spiiinhig quality, refers to the fineness or coarseness of the 
wool fibre. Values, to a large extent, are based on quality. The terms used to describe 
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quality are Unown as counts*’; for example, 60 's, 56 ’s, 36’s, &». When wool is 
termed a 60’s quality it is meant tliat lib. of scoured top will produce 60 hanks of 
yarn each SOOyds. lon$j. A pound of 70’s scoured top will produce approximately 23 
miles of spun yarn. Color, or biightness, iS a term which explains itself. CoTidition 
refers to the amount of grease or foreign matter in the wool. Lines of even condition 
are essential if best results are to be obtained. 

Locks, Bellies, and IHcces .—On the average farm there udlJ be no more than sufficient 
to make a line of each of these. Do not put them into a bale all mixed together. 
The pizzlc stains should! be removed from the wether bellies and dried before baling 
or bagging; also any otlier wet wool. The bales and packages should be packed as 
neatly as possible and branded with stencils on both top and front. 


OUR CROP COMPETITIONS. 


[By R. 0. Jacob, Geranium.] 

{Pinnaroo Line Conference, Jahulc, August 4:th.) 

By introducing this subject to the deliberations of the Conference, it is hoped that 
a good discussion will b(5 created on the matter, that both profit and pleasure may be 
the result. The writing of the paper has been prompted by the articles appearing in 
recent numbers of the Agricultural Journal, the “C>>st of Growing Wheat on a 
Mnllee Farm,” and the review of tlm factors pointing to the success of the winning 
and leading crops in the County of Chandos and adjoining Mallee Competitions for 
the last few yours, whicli are directly connected with our district, and so vitally 
concern our ultimate success. 

Tlie one proves the cost of growing wheat on standard lines, and the other points 
to the means of attaining or exceeding those results. Wheat Crop Competitions have 
Insen carried out in this district for a number of years, and the system has 
developed and been improved on until it has grown to be the largest competition in 
the State—if not in the Commonwealth—showing that an increasing number of 
farmers realise their value, but it is only in recent years that the details have been 
tabulated and analysed. 

A greater number of entries would increase the value of those analyses tre¬ 
mendously by showing a truer average result. With a larger number of entries, the 
committee could either accept a lower entrance fee or give a greater number of 
more valuable trophies. The Competition would then grow both more valuable as a 
guide to raising the general average of production in the district and in interest 
to those concerned in it. 

Owing to the forced curtr.ilment in Government expenditure, the subsidy wag with- 
drawn, and pxperimental work curtailed, so that it remains with farmers themselves 
to carry on and solve their i.rohfloins in this respect; bat they know they can rely on 
the Department of Agrmulture for all the help that is possible. Some farmers even 
advocated further ciirtallnient of Government expenditure in the I>epartment of Agri¬ 
culture but strangely we do not see these farmers figure in any attempt to fill the gap 
ill this connection. 

There may be some fanners who grow better crops than any in the competitions, or 
even average more than the average of the competition plots. If so, it is to'be 
regretterl that they cannot be persuaded to enter, and so have the secret of their better 
methods made available for the benefit of their less fortunate farmers, and thereby 
help to raise the average of production. 

It may be argued that farmers do not need competitions as an incentive to increased 
production, but is there a farm that has yet reached the limit of its production, or can 
it be stated what the limit is ? It is certain that the average in each distirct is well 
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bolow the average of the begrt famnors in that district, and a well supported and organised 
competition would yield figures over a period of years that would point the way to 
defiiiite results being obtained to raise that average. 

It cannot be doubted that in this particular locality there has been a distinct 
improvement in the seed sown generally and a reduction in the amoimt of disease 
since the inception of the Oompotition. It must be admitted, therefore, that Com¬ 
petitions have an influence for good, and are worth while, but to obtain the full 
benefit from thorn, they must bo improved, because stagnation leads to decay. That 
can be achieved by the committee, and farmers generally tackling the job with an 
open mind, and accepting both criticisni and advice. 

Suggested AiiTEHATioNs. 

In the first place, the basis of the Oompetiiion is a 50-acre plot of wheat, not 
confined to any d(?finite shape, but must he marked out by flag or binder cut. It must 
contain no more than three varieties and must be in one piece, except under special 
circumstances. The class of land is not taken into consideration. This question is 
governed by the State Crop (''ompetition for w'hich the Tloyal Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society ofl'ers a valuable trephy. It is contended that if tho trophy were 
for the whole farm, the result would be more satisfactory. Others hold the view that 
the area should be reduced, because the results would be more accurate. 

From the point of view of improving average production it would be a great 
advantage if sufficient entries could be obtained to divude the Competition into two 
groups: say (1) first-class land; (2) second class, and even further by dividing the 
second into (a) crops grown on a fallow system, (6) crops grown on a rotation 
system, without fallow, b(;cause it is in the second class and poorer land * that the 
weaknesses show up in the averages. 

Most farmers can, by following approved methods, grow good crops on their best 
land in good seasons, and in some cases the production is nearing the limit according 
to the rainfall, which cannot be controlled, but nobody has yet definitely evolved a 
system to bring up the second class land to anything near the rainfall limit. It is not* 
possible to control the rainfall, although the best use can bo made of what falls. 
The condition of the land can be controlled and improved ]>y correct methods. This, 
of course, is wrapped up with the quost/ion of drift. It is generally agreed that wheat 
cannot be grov^m profital)ly without fallow, and it is also e\’ident that on some land 
fallowing cannot bo continued indefinitely without serious results. If every farmer 
at the Conference would support systcfniatically a Competition on these lines, it would 
not cost very much to organise, and the details would be of more value and lead 
to more definite results than any experiments carried out in one particular spot-— 
provided records were well kept. 


Judging. 

thidgiiig could be simplified by special committees being appointed in each district 
to draft out the best crops for judging. This question of judging is one that always 
comes in for criticism after a Competition of any sort, and while one has every 
confidence in the judge, it is realised that he may subconsciously be biased by certain 
factors; also that he can only see etich crop once. Whoever the judge be, he will be 
limited by these same fjodors, and the only way of overcoming to a measure this 
disability, is by more entries, and so making the Coanpetition stronger financially, so 
that expenses could be paid to two more judges and average of their estimates taken. 
If aetual yields could be taken as a basis of the Competition it would also Over¬ 
come it, but there would be the danger of unfair methods being adopted, which would 
defeat Uie end of the Competition more quickly than anything else. Some farmers 
appear to lose sight of the fact that the crops are judged on estimated yield and 
that all crops are not in the same state of maturity when judged or seen in the same 
light or from the same aspect, and are disappointed because certain crops yield better 
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(liau others that are estimated at a liigher value. Tills is a difficulty that is hard 
to oyercoiMe, and it is more than prohal)!** that 20 judges would all get different results, 
and the only improvement that one can suggest is, as in the former case, three judges 
and. take their avorjiges. 

The (liiestion of scale of ])oints is another bone of contention, but any alteration 
would produce any good results unless actual yield could be obtained. The coni- 
Uiittee no doubt are oju'n to convit-tiou on the matter and would be willing to buck 
system. that c(>uhl l»e sliowu to improve the efficiency and supjxut of the Com¬ 
petition. 


TlliJ CAS JMtODUOMH ON A FAh’M 'I'UAtri'OK. 

(By L. Foai.b:, Parilla.] 

{riinxiyoo Live Confrrencf., Jabul', Ai((/i(j<f 4fh.) 

In the course of this ]jap(*r it is jnoposed to give as many points as Avill be 
necessary to give an outline of the gas j^roducer as an economic proposition on a 

farm tractor, and to draw a comparison between a tractor which is guaiaiit(‘ed to do 

the work of 18 horst‘s. The tractor has given great Hjitisfaetiou on lioth petrol and 
kerosene, doing tlie work of 2b horses, pulling two 20-row cumidnes duiing seeding and 
two s})ring-t<M>tli cultivators of the same si/e working falh)W, It divl the work of Hi 
horses at fallowing time, working a 10-furrow gang plough; it ha.s also worked two 
■Jl discs sundenMits on rough ground. On good solid ground tliis tractor—which is a 
itO Holt caterpi.llar---workerl on toj> gear, with an occasional drop back to second on 
stiff' grade, and to bottom going up sandhills. Jn heavy sandy country the tractor 
will otily pull one machine; it has only drawn one 20-r()w comlyine on this class of 
country, l)ut could easily work a 28-r()w macliine. 

With the gas grodueer, the tractor loses from lb per cent, to 20 per cent, of the 
power wh(*n working one machim* only. It would work a 28-row comliine or eiilti- 

vator and a 10-furrow gang plough, but the pace is r(‘(luced from 30 per cent, to .‘lb 

Itvr eent., wliich means that instead of floiug from 5 to (i acres per hour with petrol 
or keroseiu', with (he gas producer, taking into coiusideratiou that a stop to refuel 
must bo made every 1 to \] hours, the ax'reage ]>er hour is reduced to from 3} to 1 
acres with the wider machim*s, and 2t to 3 acres per hour with a, lO-furrow gang 
plough. This giv('s some idea of the difl'ereiice in the work which can l>e accom¬ 
plished by the two fuels. 

Costs. 

One aera on petrol with })etrol at 2s. l.^d. per gallon lauded on the farm, including 
oil, costs ajiproxiinately Is. bd. per acre; and on kerosene at Is. 4d. per gallon, which 
had to be carted from station or depot, including oil, w(»rks out at approximately Is. 
per ficr(‘. 

A va,riHti(Hi is also made if the working is light or heavy. Aly eosts and working 
are based on a .medium working of the land, on carbon monoxide gas pn*dueed from 
clmrcoal and Avater, with charcoal at a saleable value of £2 10s. per ton. The charcoal 
before lading used must be rescrecMcd and broken to a size a little larger tlian a 
walnut. Tliis jirocedure entails a fair amount of work. 

Fallowing uith an S-fnrrow heavy fallowing plough can be done for 5|d. ])er acre, 
cultivating fallow with a siiring-tooth cultivator 3(1. ]>er acre, with a Iff-furrow skim 
plough 4id. per acre, seeding with a 20-row combine 3Ad. per a(‘re. These figur(‘8 are 
approximate, but at the .same time are very close to the mark. When the farmer 
utakes his own eharcoal, these costs are reduced very considerably, as the stumps 
mufit 1)0 carted oft' the land and caii be carted straight to the pits for burning. The 
only outlay when the fammr makes his owm charcoal is 1 to li gallons of petrol per 
day, used for starting the t-rmTor after each stop to refuel. 
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BORE SHOULDRRS AND BORE BACKS ON HOBSES.--PREVENTION 

AaSTD CURE. 

[By J. Bullen, Yurgo.] 

There is an old saying, ‘' Prevention i« better tlian cure ’ ^; find the cause and the 
•effects wdll disappear—such is the case in all animal ailments. 

Causes. 

Sores are frequently increased by ignorance, indifference, and want of intelligence. 
Bad-fitting collars and saddles are the most euinmon cause. Conditions which influence 
the production of sores are the soft condition seen in horses that have done no work 
and are fat; poor condition of horses that are over-worked and underfed; dirty shoulders; 
rough work, such as rolling, logging, ; loose hames; undue pressure and friction. 
In fitting a collar or saddle it is important to study the horse’s requirements. 

Fitting the Collar. 

First note the shape of the shoulders and the movements of the horse. The shoulders 
—wheu a horse is in motion—are constantly moving backwards and forwards, so that 
when fitting a collar bear in mind that while one shoulder is coming forward the 
other is going backwards, so that at no time does the collar rest on an even surface, 
as when the two shoulders are at rest. 

Horses with upright shoulders, wdth w^ll-devcjloped muscles, are easy to fit and 
seldom give any trouble; while some are thick at the crest of the neck, others are 
thin, and same hollow in the neck. The collar should rest evenly on the *8houlders 
and not be forced into |X)Hition. It should fit closely to the neck without pinching, but 

should not rest on the neck in front of the withers. At this point there should be 

a space which will admit no more than the flat of the finger, and should be the same 
at the top and bottom of the collar, and no p»art of the fore ■wale or after wale should 
touch tlie horse. There should be no lateral movement. The best way to see if the 
collar if fitting properly is to take hold of the top of the collar -wdth the right hand, 
and at the throat witli the other hand, move the <^ollar from side to side, at the same 
time pressing the collar to the shoulders. If there is play, the collar is too wide. 

The next point is the depth of the collar. To test this, place the flat of the hand 

between the throat of the collar: if deep enough to take the flat of the hand it is 
all right—deeper than this is unnecessary and may be a source of trouble. 

A new collar sometimes gives trouble, and it is w'ell to soak the collar for about two 
hours in watm* before putting it on the horse, and it will go into shape more readily. 
Care must bo token to j)lace a dry cloth or bag under the wet collar. Always keep 
the housing strap tight. 

The homes should be fitted accurately into the space befcw'een the fore and after 
wale, care being taken that the draught is in the right place. On some makes of 
collars there is an extra piece of leather stitched on the after wale for the hame 
hooks to rest, and this also acts as a guide as to where the draught should be. The 
liame, should ibe strapped, firmly into position, in order to stop any up or down move¬ 
ment, but it must not pinch the collar. 

Prevention. 

Horses must be well groomed before any harness is put on them, and for this 
operation the oval scraper type of currycomb is favored, or a good dandybrush, 
paying particular attention to the shoulders and backs. As each horse is groomed, 
pass the hand down each side of the shoulders and on the back where the saddle fits, 
to see if there are any lumps or sores, &c. Always see- that the collars fit properly. 
When horses are continually at work they begin to lose condition. Tlus means a 
loose collar, which causes friction, undue pressure, and then sore shoulders. The 
remedy for. this is to pack the collar until it is fitting again. To do this the use of 
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clean super, bags is an excellent idea. First, cut off the double seam at the, top of 
the bag, then fold the bag lengthways and place under the collar, care being taken 
that there are no creases in the bag. Look at both sides; it may be necessary to adjust 
thd bag or bags before hooking on the chains. The broad hame hook gives a greater 
bearing surface and does not cut into the collar. 

Another source of trouble is that some old collars i)ecome flattened and the after 
wale cuts into the horse. This trouble can easily be overcame by having the collar 
restutted or by keeping the leather well greased and turning the leather outwards. 
Ifor horses tliat are working on the pole of any implement, put a bag under the collar, 
becaust', of the undue pressure on the top of the neck, owing to the lack of stuffing 
at this j>oint of the collar. If the horses are troubled with boils on their shoulders 
a change of feed, such as wheat hay or a little sulphur in the feed and some 
laxatives—bran or Epsom salts in the feed—^will effect a cure. 

Treatments that are worse than the Disease. 

Drivers occasionally place pads under their horses ’ collars to raise the collar off 
the sore^ The reu^ody is worse than the sores, because the pressure on the shoulder 
is not even and very soon the horse has another sore where ttie pads have been. False 
cellars—the type which are cut out of leather to fit the slxoulder with one side smooth 
and the other rough—iji theory these seem all right, but in praetke they are, in my 
opinion, false. OMs and ointments only make the shoulders soft. 

Remove the pressure and the sore will soon heal. To do Ihis, cut the seam of a 
clean super, bag', fold it lengthways, then put a little smear of Idacklead paste on 
the sore, place the bag in position where the collar fits, and plaen the flat of the hand 
over the sore; this will mark the bag with tlie blacklead. Then cut out a round hole 
three or fonr times larger than the mark. Place into position again and fasten the 
collar over the bag. If it still mbs, put another bag under, cutting it the same way 
as before. Always apply blacldead every time the coll.ar is put on; this stops any of 
the bag or collar that may touch from sticking to the sore and making it worse. 

Lumps ma*^ be treated in the same way, only in this case the black lead is not 
necessary; if the pressure is removed from u lump it will disappear, but this takeis 
a long time. 

The time to treat a sore is before it liecomes too large, not when it is so inflamed 
and raw that the horse will not Jlllow itself to be approached or touched. If the 
horse is unfortunate enough to be in this condition, which does sometimes happen in 
the case of a scald, then there is no alternative but to nse a breastplate. These can 
easily be made out of a super bag, by first cuting off the double seam and folding 
Jcngtbway.s; stitch a hook on .about 6iris. front ca(;h end, but have no stitches next to 
the skin. Never make a breastplate too narrow—tl.e broader tht^ better. When 
working it lias a sawing action, and this is obviously a greater source of friction. 
Always keep the breastplate clean; it has a lenden«^y to soon become foul and caked 
with sweat. 

8()ivf BacKkS. 

Bore backs are always brought about by a combination of friction and pressure. 
Always bear in nimd tliat when a horse starts to lose condition it is from the muscles 
on the back that the flesh first disappears. 

To fit a saddle the withers must not be pinched or pressed up. The central line 
of the back must have no pressure imposed upon it. The shoulderblades must have 
free movement. All the weight must lie evenly distributed upon the muscles covering 
the top of the iil«? attached to the spine, which extends froon the play of the shoulder- 
blades to the last rib. Always remember that a horse is not constructed to carry 
weight as are human beings. The muscles of the back act as a buffer, so that when 
a horse loses condition, bags will act as a good substitute. Bores on the back should 
be treated in exactly the same way as sore shoulders—by cutting a bog. 
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If a horse is being worked in a dray, always keep it well balanced; it is quite a 
common sight to the driver riding right in the front of the dray and never 
shifting his position. It is just as bad with an empty dray or a loaded one. Bad sores 
should be bathed in a weak, warm solution of disinfectant, and if the horse is in a 
healthy condition the sore will soon heal. Boils should be lanced and the core taken 
out. ^‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.’’ So apply the 
saane to the horse, a good faithful servant. 


THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DEKIVEI) I^ROM A BUTTER AND BACON 
FACTORY AND FREEZING WORKS. 

[By A. E. Howi.ett, Goode. ) 

(Cedmui Conftre/n ce .) 

Of late we have read quite a lot about prizes for export , pigs, side lines competition, 
etc., in the Chronicle. The idea is indeed a good one and will prove beneficial.to most 
farmers and the State in general. In the Ceduna district and the surrounding districts, 
however, 1 am afraid iiroducers will derive no benefit whatsoever, because it is not 
possible to make the side lines a paying proposition by entering for competitions, even 
if there wa.s a reasonable chance of taking a prize. We are too far away from the hoim^ 
market (Adelaide), railway freights and shipping rates, &c., being fiar too high for us 
to entertain the idea. For instance, a farmer in our locality forwarded to Adelaide 
five l>igS} which realised £t) His. 6d.. Charges for freight were £3 Os. 2d.; then he 
received word to say dock charges, &ic., were yet to be deducted. The local market 
(Ceduna) is too small to bd of any advantage whatsoever. The overseas market is right 
out of the question at present, because there are no facilities for disposing of products 
to meet the demand of an overseas market. After viewing the whole situation at a 
glauce, it appears that there is no encouragement to go in for side lines on a firm basis. 

After conversation with various settlers of long experience I am convinced that if 
we had an opening to compete in the overseas market the country is quite capable of 
carrying extra stock in all lines. If there was a butter factory at Thevenard—our deep 
sea port—we could then go in for cattle breeding and make it pay. The few cattle 
we have at present are indeed a very poor advertisement for the district, but as they 
keep the home going, that is all we need in our present position. There are a few 
farmers at the prei^ent time witli about I.') to 2(1 head of cattle, but of a very poor type, 
and if they can keep them under existing circumstances, it is safe to assume that on 
an average a farm over here can carry 15 head of decent cattle. 


Improve Your Herd with a Subsidised Jersey Bull, 

THE “EUDUNDA JERSEY STUD” 

CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS WITH TYPE AND PRODUCTION.BRED BULLS. 
We arc offering 

THREE CHOICE YOUNG BULLS 

at the 

ROYAL SHOW SUBSIDY SALE. 

AH of which are backed by Good Production Figures. 

Further parUculars apply —W. 8. MoAULIFPE* 
*Pbone II, Hampden. "Cnlgoa,*’ Endoada. 
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It costs very little more to keep a good, sound cow than the weedy ones we no^ have. 
The first item would be to find out the right type of cow suitable to this district, then 
with the combined efforts of farmers to procure this type. We could only start in a 
small way, as also would the factory, so each farmer should purchase as many eowB 
as he can reasonably afford, and one farmer, or group of farmers, get a good bull. 

Fodder Oonbervation. 

Now comes the main question of feeding our stock; our carrying capacities will 
naturally be governed by fodder reserves, because we are subject to drought conditions. 
J^irst of all we will take hay chaff mixed with oats. There are times when We get a 
reasonably good hay cut, so when the chance comes we should stack as much as possible. 
Our farms are gradually getting worn out, so far as wheatgrowing is concerned, ^'take- 
all ’ ’ is becoming a menace, and as oats help to combat this I shall deal with it later 
on. Cocky chaff fed with oats is going to be a last resource in extremely bad con¬ 
ditions. The moat important feed of all, in my opinion, is ensilage. This is the safest 
method of reserving fodder, because it is practically indestructible, neither fire, floods, 
rabbits, nor mice will damage it; if well made it will mot rot or decay, and can be 
taken out after a short period, or years after, in tlic stune ca|ndition as it was put there 
if the job is done correctly. The fundamental principles of ensilage are:—(1) Har¬ 
vesting the crop in a perfectly succulent condition; (2) handling and storing it before 
the greem stuff becomes withered or dried out; (3) storing or stacking iin such a manner 
as to exclude air. 

There are three methods most commonly in use—the pit silo, the overground silo, and 
the stack. Of the three, I recommend the pit silo. With a dam sinking plough, a 6ft. 
scoop, and four good horses, a pit to hold about 300 tons can be taken out in about! a 
week. Ensilage can be made out of almost any natural plant growth, besides cultivated 
plants, but the safest plan would be to grow more oats. Supposing a farmer holds 
2,000 acres. Divide this into five paddocks; No. 1 paddock 400 acres of fallow, No. 2 
paddock would be wheat on previous year fallow. No. 3 oats on the wheat stubble, 
No. 4 and No. 5 would be left for gracing. Two hundred acres of the oats would l>e 
cut for ensilage, and by the time this was harvested the remainder would be ready for 

hay; 100 acres would then be cut for hay, and the rest could be reajied for feed and 

seed. The water question is most serious, because in!parts we have no permanent water 
supply. Although a sectiom of the country I have .in mind is on the Tod Kiver water 
scheme, settlers are unable to make full use of it nowr. Failing the extension of the 
Tod River water scheme, we should have to build more underground tanks. If at any 
time the water supply was low', it would be possible to take the products into the town 
and bring back water. 

Dairying and pig breeding are interwoven, for after the cream has been disposed of 
there will be a surplus of milk, amd the result of this means pig breeding. This is 

where the bacon factory and the local market come in, because the local market wo<uld 

work in conjunction with a bacon factory. 

The prospect of freezing works In the district would involve the rearing of fat lambs. 
The Merino ewes would be kept for producing wool, and crossed with a mutton-producing 
ram, it would be possible to keep either a certain proportion of the flock for breeding 
further Merinos, or replenish the flock with new stock, according to tho condition, age, 
etc., of the ewes required for breeding fat lambs. 

With a combination of a butter and bacon factory and freezing works farming in 
these parts would be a better paying proposition, and more interesting, especially the 
livestock breeding activities. We should then have a certain amount of money coming 
in regularly; it would lessen the gap between good years and total failures. Our farmil 
would have the change of cropping, which ia an essential point; the townships of Cfeduna 
and Thevenard would benefit, because their unemployed would have constant work; 
farmers with families would’ have a means of providing work of interest for their boys 
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ftnd gitle; we would have the opportunity of boosting and advertising our district; 
vacant blocks would no doubt be taken up; we would be able to run an agricultural 
show and take pride in it; and the railways would increase their revenue. 

Discussion. 

Prof. Perkins stated that he agreed that it was very difficult for farmers in the dis- 
fcrist to engage in side lines to the same extent as those nearer the markets. Never¬ 
theless, it should be possible in course of time to attain markets which would bring in 
a prodt for their side lines. He had the advantage of keeping the accounts of a private 
farm in the Murray mallee. The farmer had had two wonderful seasons and had been 
able to grow wheat at 3 b. 5d. a bushel after providing for a salary allowance. That 
was only possible because the farmer did something more than grow wheat. If he 
had grown wheat only, the wheat crop would have carried the whole of the cost of 
working the land, interest on capitfil and land valuation, rates, taxes, depreciation, and 
le on. The figures represented a})proximately £1,200, allowing for *a salary of £300 
for the farmer. This man kept a flock of sheep. The mere fact that he had these 
sheep relieved the wheat crop of p(»rtioji of the £1,200. If he had no sheep and grew 
wheat over the whole of the farm once in three years the cost would have been 48. 2d. 
per bushel, and over a four-years ’ rotation it would have cost 5s. 2d. Side lines, there¬ 
fore, relieved the wheat crop of part of the costs, as all charges of the grazing area 
went to the sheep account. 

Mr. W. L. Edson (Laura Bay) stated that he had a small farm and he would not 
give consideration to the keeping of cows as a side line, A butter factory was out of 
the question, as it would be too costly to run. Last year’s cre^ paid him wel!4 and if 
a farm could not be made to pay by sheep and wheat it could not be turned to profit 
by cows. 

Mr. Hewlett said if it could be ]>roved that ensilage could be made in the district 
more people would go in for cows. Ho considered that there was a reasonable chanct^ 
of making good ensilage this year. Some farmers wore not making the full uso of tke 
Tod River where available. Even if everycuie kept five cows the scope of producing 
butter wjis big enough to keep a butter factory going. 

Mr. B. O. Klaii (Goode) .stated that it was a question of seasons. Last season quoted 
by Mr. Edson was an exceptional year. The matter should be placed on an average 
basis, say, over 20 pears, and he was of opinion that a farmer keeping side lines would 
be better off at the end of that period than one who ignored them. Side lines had 
pulled farmers through in other parts, and they w^ould do the same in the Ceduna dis¬ 
trict. So long as farmers had good seasons everything went along all right without 
side lines, but two or three bad seasons would absorb all they made in good seasons. 


TO-DAY 

TO-DAY IS THE TO-MORROW YOU WERE THINKING OF YESTERDAY. 

There is hardly anything that the average person procrastinates about quite so much 
as money saving, despite that the same average person has a comparatively small income, 
knows that he must spend carefully and save wisely, and knows, too, the best way to do it. 

HAVE YOU DONE TO-DAY WHAT YOU YESTERDAY PUT OFF UNTIL TO-MORROW P 

You can open a Savings Bank Account anywhere, because the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
is represented in every district in Australia, and with any amount, from One Shilling upwards. 

It is so easy—you have only to register your signature and deposit your shilling (or 
more) and you will have started on your saving campaign to-day. 

(domiiiopKaltb^madMofHustralk 

(B. 0. RIDDLE, Governor). 
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Mr. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), stated tliat the biggest question was that of 
marfeeting. He pointed out, too, that whatever side lines they took up must be managed 
intelligently, as it would be of no use keeping a few cows, pigs, and poultry and letting 
them run about the farm looking after themselves. The question of type in their 
stock was also of importance, just as good seed was necessary for growing of wheat 
crops. Although farmers were inclined to look down on cocky chaff as a drought fopd, 
he knew where this chaff—used properly—^was giving good returns. By mixing with 
oats (crushed or whole) and feeding it with good oaten chaff w^onderful returns were 
being obtained from 15 to 20 cows. It was being properly conserved, and in one 
instance a farmer had built a shed purposely to store the cocky chaff. With green feed 
that might be available and crushed oats it would give good results. 

The making of ensilage should also be taken seriously. In a district like Ceduua 
they must have something to corax>are with natural pasture during dry periods. Even 
in the worst seasons there was generally something that could be turned into ensilage. 
The ideal was to harvest the crop in a succulent condition. If on the ripe side cotar 
paratively good results could be obtained by the addition of water W’hen the ensilage 
was being made. Cereals, barley grass, and wild oats should Ik‘- cut just as the heads 
were beginning to show. Whatever crop was being used it should be put into the 
stack before it began to wilt, and cut only what could be stacked the same day. The 
whole secret of making good ensilage was to exclude the air, and the quicker this was 
done the better the results. The only way to exclude the air from the stack or pit 
was by i)utting on as much weight as possible. There was no limit to the weight, and 
once the air was excluded and the'material well compressed it would last a long period; 
he had seen it last eight years in very effective condition. The best improved country, 
continued Mr. Barlow, was that where the land was carrying livestock. Growing wheat 
alone appeared to him as u purely mechanised job, but an additional interest was given 
to the work of the farmer if he bred his owm livestock. The men who were doing best 
out of land were those who were making money out of the natural increase of livestock 
on their holdings. In the pig trade the type and size of pigs controlled the price, and 
pigs should, therefore, be of proper size and well looked after. The only way to make 
a profit out of them at present was to put them on the market in the quickest possible 
time—^not much more than, say, five months old. If they are kept, say, seven months, 
there would be a loss. Farmers should give a lot of consideration to tlie question of 
establishing a butter factory at Ceduna before taking any definite steps, as there would 
be a loss over the first few years. 

He referred to the arrangements made with the freezing works at Port Lincoln to 
receive pigs when the works began treating lambs. Private negotiations are also being 
made to open the works as a bacon factory. He advised the farmers to co-operate in 
the matter of trucking instead of sending pigs in separate consignments. The Railways 
Department was willing to do anything reasonable with concerted action, but it could 
not be expected to cut freights for a few pigs sent by a single individual. Under 
the present conditions of the market it might be necessary to alter the type, as a lot 
of pigs were unsuitable. The bacon type w^ould be the best kind to sell. 

Mr. Shepherd told tire delegates that many people in the South-East sent, say, half a 
truck of pigs at a time, and he thought that the railways would meet fanners on 
Eyre Peninsula similarly to those in the South-East. A cattle truck would hold about 
60 pigs. 

In reply to questions Mr, Barlow said buyers would take butter if it were bulked, 
but the difficulty would be to devise some means of bulking it. It would be necessary 
to send it at least once a week, but as in the case of marketing pigs the farmers must 
co-operate. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE AT EYRE PENINSULA (WESTERN). 

Tlic Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated on the western 
districts of Eyre Peninsula was held at Oeduna on Wednesday, July 6tfti. Mr. N. D., 
McConechy (Maltee) presided over an attendan('e of delegates from Maltee, Goode, 
Laura liay, Smoky Bay, and O ’Loughlin, Otliers present were Messrs. S. Shepherd 
(Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor Perkins (Jdrector of Agriculture), H. B, 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), W. H. Brovvjirigg (Agricultural Instructor), H. C. 
Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural Bureau), and A. 11. Robin (Veterinary 
Officer of the Sto(»k and Brands Department. The local arrangements were ably carried 
i*ut by Mr. E. Scinvorz (Maltee). 

The Conference was opened by Mr. S. Shepherd, who stated that in order to 
make a financial recovery South Australia must, in common with other States 
and other countries, get down to bedrock, but when the farmer was handicapped by 
tarilTs there ^^aa very little encouragement for him to persevere. As an example, to-day 
it took 210 bushels of wheat to buy a ton of galvanised iron, whereas a few years ago 
the equivalent was only 05^ bushels. Many farmers, however, were given to extrava¬ 
gance and ha<l sacrificed their teams for the purchase of tractors. If they had listened 
to the advice of Professor Perkins years ago they would bo better off to-day. Fanners 
now' realised that it w'as a good investment to breed horses, ])aTticularly if they had 
marcs capable of throwing good stock. Renewed consideration should also bo given 
to slu^ep, as wool wamld again bo a profitable source of revenue. The hardy robust 
types of Merinos would live longer without water, w'ould travel better than other 
breeds, and would eventually be a valuable adjunct to a mallee farm. 

He considered that the Agricultural Bureau w'as of the greatest value to producers. 
There were over 8,000 members, and there w'as no reason why there should not be more. 
He pointed out that a member of tlu‘ Bureau was virtually a member of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Some farmers liad said that the Bureau was of no use to them, 
as otter members could not teach them anything. Even if that were true, it was a 
selfisli view' as it w'as the duty of such farmers to come forward and help otliers. 

Mr. 8hei)herd said Viy meeting men in country districts he was, personally, still 
learning. The Bureau was the best means of getting in touch with farmers in his own 
, as w ell as in other centres of the State. He paid a tribute to the work of the Agricul¬ 
tural Instructors, and he advised members to consult those officers wdien iu difficulties 
over their farming jiroblems. 

He said he was pleased to see that tiie district was having a wonderful season,, 
but he reminded his audience that they should not forget that they had experienced 
worries in the past and they must therefore not forget to make proviision for the 
future. He knew of one district where, in the ^nineties, farmers tore down their sheds 
to feed their stock, whereas if they had conserved their fodder they would not have 
experienced any food shortage. Any fodder was better than no fodder, so long as it 
was well looked after and properly stored. He had a straw stack 16 years old on hia 
farm, and it was still in good order. Although he got a consistent rainfall at Kybybolite, 
he conserved some fodder each year for safety. 

He could see no reason why they in the Oeduna district could not grow wheat,, 
cheaper tlmn in any other part of the State. The cost of production w'ould, however,, 
have to come down. Farmers could not go on paying £20 for wire when its economic. 
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value was only £10. If the farmer was robbed of His tools of trade an uneconomic 
comiition arose. He reminded them that, on the other hand, if they must import goods 
they should buy those which were economical and would last for years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Shoplierd referred to the Turretfield farm, which was now being 
used as a seed wheat farm. He appealed to farmers to patronise it as much as pos* 
slble. He said he hoped that tliey would eventually get Minnipa back as an experimental 
farm, as this class of departmental activity was of utmost assistance to wheat farmers. 

Papers were read by Mr. L. B. Hughes (Goode), on ‘^Experiences During Two Mouse 
PlaguesMr. A. E. Hewlett (Goode), “Advantages to be Derived from a Butter and 
Bacon Factory and a Freezing Works’’; and Mr. B. A. Klau (Guode), “The State 
Bank and the Farmer. ’ ’ 

Several questions were answered by Departmental Officers, and at the conclusion of 
tiie Conference, Mr. A- H. Robin gave an address on “Stock Diseases.” 

The following resolution was carried: “That delegates to Congress attend two-thirds 
of the session, and that the General Secretary be asked to notify Branches the number of 
sessions attended by their respective delegates.” 

It w'as decided to hold the next iC’onfereiice at Ceduna under the auspice.s of the 
Smoky Bay Branch. 


CONFERENCE AT BLACK ROCK. 

tipper Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau met in Cooiference at Black 
Rock oh Wednesday, duly 2()th. There was an excellent representation of delegates from 
the Wepowie, Orroroo, Morchard, Eurelia (men’s and waimen’s), WiUowie, Miirraytowii, 
Black Rock, Jamestown, Tarcowie, Wibnington, and Wirrabara Branches. 

Messrs, F. Coleman (member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof, A. .1. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), W. G, Bennett, 
B.V.6c. (Veterinary Lectur<n', Roseworthy Agricultural College), E. L. Orchard and 
J, 0. Hatter (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. 
Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Burenii) attended on belialf of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. 0. T. Kuorschner presided, and the secretarial duties were in the hands of 
Mr. R. E. Kitto. Mr. P. Oolenuin delivered the opening address, and the following papers 
were read and discussed:—“The Value of Sheep on a Farm in the Upper Northern 
Areas,” Mr. E. H. llHin|)el (Wilining-toii) ; “Pig Breeding and Bacon Curing,” Mr. 
J. G. Schuppau (Wilmington); “Producer Gas Power for the Farmer,” Mr. L. Judell 
(Jamestown). 

A large number of questions were aaiswered during the Free Parliament session, and 
the following resolutions were carried;—“That the 1933 Conference be held at 
Morchard.” “That the .second terminal school holidays be held concurrently with 
the Adelaide Royal Show.” “With the view to encouraging more country subscribers, 
the Postmaster-Gksneral be requested to make a 25 per cent, reduction on rentals for 
all subscribers over three miles from an exchange who have been connected for a period 
of seven years or more. ” “ That as soon as possible after seeding each year the names 
of the wheats that are available at the Turretheld Farm, and also the approximate 
costs or terms under which same may be procured, bo published in the Votmwij! of 
Agriouiture. ” “ That the Government be asked to send out veterinary surgeons into the 
country to investigate when two or more stock die from an unknown cause.” “That 
the compulsory rule re new members taking the Jownml of Agriovitwre be rescinded.” 
^^That this Conference requests the Department of Agriculture to investigate the adap¬ 
tation of the use of producer gas fuel for general use in tractors in South Australia. ’ ’ 
Conference concluded with an ivddress, “Prospects of the Coming Export Season for 
Eggs,” delivered by r. 0. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert). 
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KAROONDA CONFERENCE. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau coiiistitutiiig the Western I>ivisioii of the 
Murray Lands area met in (Conference at Karoonda on Tuesday, August 2nd, 1932. 
Mr. C. S. (Coombs (Kulkawirra) presided and the seevretarial duties were carried out 
by Mr. H. J. Elliott, delegates being present from the following Branches:— 
Wynarka, Karoonda, Borrika, Kulkawirra, Copeville, Windsor, Nunkeri, Kalyan, Yurgo, 
Marama, and Bowhill. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. J. B. Murdoch (Mepiber 
Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture),. 
H. B. Barlow ((Chief Dairy Instructor), (C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), 
W. G. Bennett, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Ijeeturer Roaeworthy Agricultural (College), R. L. 
Griffiths, P. H. Suter (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and 
F. 0. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

Tlie opening address was delivered by Mr. J. B. Murdoch, and, at the instance of 
Mr. H. Brown (Borrika), seconded by Mr. G. Tregilgas (Yurgo), it was decided to 
place on record a vote of appreciation to Mr. Murdoch for his interesting address. 

The following papers were read and discussed:—^'Slieep for the Farming Districts 
of South Australia,'’ Mr. R. Elliot (Kulkawirra); Wheat Diseases,” Mr. A. P. 
Hein (Kulka%virra); ”Sore Shoulders and Sore Backs on Horses,” Mr. J. Bullen 
(Yurgo); “The Problem of Making Farming Pay in the Mallee,” Mr. H. Sanders 
(Yurgo); “Grasses for the Mallee,” Mr. C. L. Bruce (Karoonda). 

A certificate conferring the honor of Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau 
was presented to Mt. A. Hood by Mr. Spafford. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
0. F. Anderson, H. B. Barlow, ajid W. G. Bennett. Numerous questions wore answered 
by Officers of tlie Department, and the following resolutions were adopted:— 

‘ ‘ That the 1933 Oonference be hold at Karoonda with arrangements in the hands 
of the Wyimrka Branch. ’ ’ 

“That in view of the uicrcasing importance of the keeping of livestock, it is recom¬ 
mended that allowances for fencing be made immediately available and more liberal 
and that the Act be administered by the Government on Hie advice of the district 
councils. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ That this Conference requests the Government to transfer one of the Veterinary 
(Officers of Stock and Brands Department to the staff of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture for the purpose of giving advice to farmers.” 

Conference concluded with an address, “Stock Ailments,” by Mr. W. G. Bennett, 
B.V.Bc. 


PINNAROO LINE CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Conference of Pinnaroo Line Branches, attended by an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of delegates from the Lameroo, Geranium, Parilla, Claniield, Lameroo, 
Pinnaroo, and Parmkie Branches, was held at Jabuk on August 4th. The cliair was 
occupied by Mr. F. Elwood (President of the Geranium Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau). Mr. L. S. Prouse acted as Conference Secretary. Messra A. L. McEwin 
(Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agri- 


MECCITTS 

L-i N S E E D 

MEAL 

FOR POULTRY 
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culture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instr-uctor), W. G. Bennett, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary 
Lecturer, Boseworthy Agricultural College), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry 
Expert), P. H. Suter, E. 1.. Griffiths (District Instructors), H. 0. Pritchard (General 
Secretary), and F. C. lUchards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) attended 
on behalf of the Depavtinent oi Agriculture. The agenda was a lengthy one, and 
included the following pnjjers:—'H>op Competitions,^’ Mr. B. 0. Jacobs (Geranium); 
**Sheep and Wool on tlie Farm,” Mr. T. M. Bice (Pinnaroo); ”Producer Gas for 
Tractors,” Mr. J. Foale (Parilla); ” Horse Breeding,” Mr. D. McKenzie (Pinnaroo); 
”The Origin and Objectives of the Lameroo Horse Breeding Society,” Mr. W. F. 
Morcomb (Lameroo); and an address, ”Sheep in Mallee Areas,” by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture). 

Mr. A. L. McEwin presented to Mr. D. Orwell, of the Clanfield Branch, a Life 
Membership Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau. 


Resolutions. 

During the session devoted to Free Parliament, a large number of questions were 
discussed, and the following resolutions were carried:—^‘That the 1933 Conference be 
held at Pinnaroo with arrangefments in the charge of the Parilla Well Branch; 
failing tihis, PariUa Branch will hold the Conference at Parilla”; ”That this Con¬ 
ference ask the Government to renew tlie subsidy previously granted to Crop Com¬ 
petitions because of their influence on whcat-growbig and the dependence of the 
recovery of the Sta.tc on this industry”; ^'Ttiat in the ojnnion of the Conference 
ejiisting legislation should be altered to permit of clean used super, bags being used 
as containers for livestock foodstufiTs”; *^That this Conference strongly protests 
against the high i)rice of superphosphates”; “That the Government considers the 
advisability of introducing a scheme whereby groups of farmers will be enabled to 
purchase high-class stallions”; “That in the opinion of this Conference, Congress 
should be directed that the now rule re membership should be rescinded, and that a 
Journal levy on all members bo introduced and paid by t^ach Bureau member entitling 
him to a copy of the Joum-aV^] “That this Conference desires an extension of 
time for the conccssicm rates on super, carried on the railways to April 30th each 
year”; “That this Conference urges the Government to increase the travelling allow¬ 
ances of the Agricultural Instructors to allow them to get out amongst the farmers 
more than at present”; “That the postal authorities be urged to allow at least 
Adelaide bound letters from Wilkawatt, Parrakie, Geranium, and Jabuk to be carried 
On the lines on Saturday mornings. This would not entail longer hours to the post 
officers concerned, but would be a boon to the districts concerned”; “That the 
Department be requested to supply copies of the judges’ full report of Crop Com¬ 
petitions to members of the Commitb^e and Secretaries of Branches within the 
district”; “That in the opinion of this Conference and in view of the importance of 
the wheat-growing industry to the State, the subsidy to wheat-grOwing Competitions 
should be renewed”; “That Conference urges that the Department of Agriculture 
endeavor to arrange a date during the last week in September to hold the next 
Pinnaroo Line inference”; “That Conference strongly urges Hiat the Minister of 
Railways provide (without the usual guarantee) a rail car for delegates to travel on 
our railway to District Conferences.” 

Mr. H. G. Johnston (Secretary of the Chandos Crop Competition) read the annual 
re|)ort and balance-sheet, and trophies as follows were handed to the successful com¬ 
petitors by Mr. McEwin:—First prize, Mr. P. Boss, Parrakie, 93^ points (gold 
watch); second prize, Mr, W. N. Johnson, Parilla, 89 points (grandfather clock); 
third prize, Mr. H. G. Angel, Pinnaroo, 88^ points (rose bowl); fourth prire, Mr. 
W. J, Ross, Parrakie, 88 points (inkwell). Junior CofnppUiion ,—^First prize, C. G. 
Johnson, Parilla, 87 points (silver cup); second prize, M, Hutchens, Parilla, 86^ 
points. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agrieulture was held on Wednesday, 
July 27th, there being present:—Messrs. IT. N. Wicks ((Tliairman), A. J. Cooke (Vice- 
Chairman), F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, S. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, P. J. Baily, 
J. B. Murdocli, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), and IT. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. P. 11. Jones and ,1. W. Sandford. 

Be-appointment of Meinhcra. —Messrs. P. J. Baily, F. Coleman, A. J. Cooke, A. M. 
Dawkins, P. H. Jones, and It. N. Wicks, who retired by effluxion of time on June 30th, 
1932, were re appointed by tlu; lion. Minister of Agriculture for a further period of 
two years. 

Appomtmu'iit of Chairman and Vice-Chairman. —Mr. H. N. Wicks was appointed 
Chairman and Mr. A. J. Cooke Vice-Chairman for the ensuing .12 months. 

Size and Quality of Cornsaclcs. —Information was received from tlie Comptroller- 
General of (.'ustoms that the ne<'/essity for close supervision in order to ensure that the 
prescribed conditions are maintained has been strongly 1:)rought under the notice of 
tlie Collector of Customs in the several States, The Secretary was instructed to report 
this matter to the Annual Congress. ^ 

Telephone Rentals and Subscribers^ Boole. —The following resolutions were carried at 
the Upper North Conference:—‘‘With a view of encouraging more country telephone 
subscribers the Postmaster-General be requested to make a reduction on rentals for all 
subscribers’^; “that the Postmaster-General be approached and r(M]uested to publish 
a t(d(q>hoiie subscribers’ book including all telephone subscribers in the State of South 
Australia. ’ ’ It was decide<l t o bring these requests under the notice of the Postmaster- 
(Tcneral’s Department. 

Southern Conference. —The Board iagrc<‘d to the request of the 1931 Southern Confer¬ 
ence for a division of this district, and decided that the ])laco of holding the Conference 
of the WtiStern Division sliould be placed on the agenda of the 1932 Southern Conference. 

Life Membership. —The names of Messrs, G. G. I^tt (Balliannah), A. Hood (Wynarka), 
and I). Orwell (Clanfiold) were added to the roll of Life members of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Neu' Branches. - Application was made by the Metropolitan Dairymen’s Association to 
establish a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. The Board conditionally approved of 
the formation of the Branch, to be known, as the Adelaide Branch of the Bureau, 
Approval was also given to form a W’’oinen’s Branch at Balumbah, witli the following 
ladies as foundation members :-^Me8dames Rowe, Swann, H. Wohling, Ellis, Norris, 
Jericho, Deer, S. Wohling, Franklin, Riches, L. Stutlcy, and Marinho, 

Alteration of Locality of Branch. —The Board decided to close the Clare Branch and 
to grant a transfer to Stanley Flat. 

Change of Name of Branch. —Approval was given to change the name of the Bunora 
Branch to Balumbah. 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Streaky Bay—^T. H. Heron, L. Lindquist, D. M. Drever, J. N. Drever, J. C. Drever; 
Pinnaroo—T. M. Bice; Mangalo—D. Munday, C. Brus, L. Brus, H. Mackley, M. Hanne- 
mann, O. E. Hannemann, C. Hamiemann, 8. Hannemann, B. Hannenmnn; Snowtown—' 
G. Woodhouse; South Kilkerran—O. W. Arnold, L. E. Hasting; Bedhill—T. H. Ton*, 
jun.; Streaky Bay—J. L. Carter; Saddleworth—^A. J, Jones; Barilla Well Women’s— 
Mrs. C. Holmes; Modbury—^E. Strahan; Paskeville—S. H. Sloan; Mount Compass— 
A. C. Gibson; Penola Women’s—Mrs. W'. Mitchell, Mrs. F. O. Lynn, Mrs. A. H. Reschke, 
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K. Sharam, Mrs. E. Kidlmjaa, Mrs. S. Waters, Mrs. 0. F. Provisj Penola—J. G. 
Harmer, E. Kidman, 0. MicMiurtrie, R. H. Milway, 0. F. Provis; Langlioriie’s Greek— 
B. Nonmn, H. Q. Norman; Cungena— R. Adkins, 0. F. Nykiel, E. HoUamby, S. H. 
Bennie; Giadstone Women’s—Miss Stephenson, Mrs. E. S. Hillard; Belalie Women's— 
Miss Mitchell, Mrs. 0. Crouch; Kelly—H. E. Pearson, T. Hutchens, B, J. Beinke, F. B. 
Hlman, I. W. Bartram; Balhannah—^M. T. Cameron, Dr. Linn, B. Hector, I*. Johncoek; 
Berri—^W. H. Chilton, C. D. Colton, M. Lean, E. Bout; Asliboume—8ulh'-an, E. W. 
Jarman; Brownlow—E. Boehm, R. Steinboraer; Belvidere—O. Cross, J. Vivian, sen., 


A. B. Eckert, B. Westley. 

Number of new members for approval. 68 

Number of present mombers.8,325 

Number of Branches.. .. 317 


Several items were taken in Committee. 


IMPORTS AKD EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
JULY, 1932. 

^ Imports. 


Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 

. 57 

Bulbs (packages) . 

24 

Apples, Custard (bushels) . 

. 3 

Plants (packages). 

62 

Bananas (bushels). 

.10,267 

Roots, Grass (packages) . 

1 

Citrus— 


Seeds (packages) . 

27 

Grape Fruit (bushels). 

. 14 

Trees, fYuit (packages). 

76 

Oranges (bushels) . 

. 65 

Wine Casks (Nos.). 

.... 2,287 

Passion Fruit (bushels) . 

. 202 



Paw Paws (bushels) . 

. 3 

Fumigated — 


Pineapples (bushels). 

. 1,407 

Citrus—Oranges (bushels) - 

60 

Tomatoes (bushels). 

. 17 

Plants (packages) .. 

14 

Nuts— 


Trees, Fruit (packages). 

64 

Peanuts (bags). 

. 134 

Wine Casks (Nos.).^ ,. 

.... 19 

Peanuts, Kernels (bags).. 

. 35 



Popple (bags). 

. 1 

Rejected — 


Beans (bushels).. 

. 9 

Potatoes (bags). 

.... 161 

Carrots (bags) ...... 

. 4 

Secondhand Bags (No.). 

13 

Potatoes (bags). 

. 9,453 

Secondhand Oases (No.) . 

3 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine Casks (No.) . 699 


Federal Quaranime Act. 



Packages. 

lbs. 


Packaged. 


Seeds, &o. 

. 3,051 

478,188 

Canes. 

. 126 

Suj>er. ft. 

Tea Chests. 

. 3,938 

— 

Timber. 

. 84,764 

1,876,262 

Ooooanut Chests . 

. 491 







Exports. 





Federal Commerce Act. 





Packages. 



Packages. 

England . 

. Oranges. 

147 

Netherlands East Indies— continued 

India ... 

. Apples . 

l,.303 


Potatoes . 

6 


Oranges. 

3 


Celery. 

24 

Netherlands 




Other Vegetables 

41 

East indies 

Apples . 

1,096 

Singapore .. 

... Apples . 

160 


Pears . 

60 


Pears . 

6 


Oranges. 

446 

Oranges. 


214 


Lemons .... 

7 


Lemons ....... 

32 


Almonds ... 

6 


Other Vegetables. 81 
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DAISY AND FABM PBODDOB UABKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Sani>pori> & Oo., Limiteiv reported on August 1st, 1932: — 

ButTER.—Splendid weather conditions continued throughout July, and with precipi¬ 
tations of rain every week, interspersed with moderate temperatures, has resulted in the 
pastures coming forward apace. Production of dairy produce has therefore steadily 
increased, and the outlook for the season is very promising indeed. Already heavy 
quantities of butter are going forward each week to London, and owing to the standard 
of quality being satisfactory, there has been no difficulty in disposing of the surpbis. 
Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 2|d.; prints and delivery, extra (these prices 
are subject to the stabilisaticm levies); well conditioned store and collectors^, 8id. to 
9Jd. per lb. at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Bogs. —These also have shown a seasonal increase, but until sunnier conditions obtain, 
the improvement is somewhat slow. In the meantime, however, shipments are being 
packed for London, and owing to the local prices this seasom being considerably in 
advance of last year’s values, producers are materially benefiting from this profitable 
side line on the farm. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, lOid. per dozen; selected, 
tested, and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. —The South-Eastern factories are marketing increased quantities each week, 
and report that the conditions in that part of the State are most favorable. Several 
shipments have already been made this season to London, and it is expected that record 
quantities will go forward during the balance of the season. New makes, large to 
loaf, 7id. to 8id.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Bacon. —The consumption of bacon during the winter months is always much greater 
than during the warmer period of the year, and althought the turnover throughout July 
was well maintained, the factories were able to meet all requirements of the trade 
without difficulty. Values have continued fairly steady, and with supplies of live hogs 
in the Abattoirs and other markets being plentiful, no difficulty is anticipated with 
regard to stocks during the coming months. Best local sides, S^d., to 9d.; bbst local 
factory cured middles, 91d. to 9td.; large, 8id.; local rolls, 6id. to 7d.; local hams 
(raw). Is. to Is. O^d.; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; lard, prmts, Cd. per lb. 

Almonds. —The supplies of almonds were fairly large during the month under review, 
but throughout buyers operated freely, and all lots met with ready clearance. Values 
have continued fairly steady. Brandis and softshells, 9d. to 9Jd.; hardshells, 5d. to 
5id.; kernels. Is. Hid. to 28. per lb. 

Honey. —Ample stocks of all grades were available throughout July, and although 
local trade was well maintained, there was only a limited interstate trade available, and 
considerable stocks were carried over at the end of the month. Prices are steady. 
Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, 4d. to 4id.; second grade, 2d. to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —iMeeting with good demand; Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Our markets were fairly well supplied throughout July, with con¬ 
signments both from country districts and subuiban yards, and keen competition resulted. 
We anticipate that the strong winter demand will continue as none of the poulterers 
at present are carrying extensive stocks. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on 
application. Prime roosters, 3s. Gd. to 48. 6d.; well conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 
38. 4d.; fair conditioned cockerels, 2s. 3d. t'o 2s. 8d.; chickens, lower; heavy weight 
hens, 2s. 8d. to Ss. 7d.; nuxlium hens, 28. 2d. to 28. 7d.; light hens, Is. 8d. to 28. Id.; 
couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; prime young Muscovy 
drakes, 38. 9d. to Ss. 3d.; Muscovy ducks, 2s. 3d. to 38.; ordinary ducks, Is. 9d. to 
28. Id.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 8d. to 9id. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fair condition, fid. to Tjd, per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, 
lower; pigeons, 4d. to 5d. each. 

Potatoes.— fis. per cwt. 

Onions.—N ew season’s, 23s. per cwt. 


MECGITTS 

LINSEED 

MEAL 

FOR COWS.PIGStPOULTRY 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of July, 1933, 
also the average precipitation to the end of July, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1932. 

To 

end 

July, 

1932. 

Av’ge 

to 

end 

July. 

Av’ge 

Annial 

Rain- 

Inll. 

Station. 

For 

July, 

1932. 

To 

end 

July, 

19.3*2. 

i 

Av’ge } Av’ge 
to Annual 
end i Rain* 
July. fall. 

Fab North and Upper North. 


Lower 

North- 

—continued^ 


Oodnadatta .... 

_ 

3*18 

3*00 

4*76 

Brinkworth .... 

2*23 

12*48 

8-68 

16*74 

Harree. 

005 

3*73 

3*47 

6*93 

Blyth. 

1-82 

12*65 

9*47 

16*76 

Farina . 

0-16 

3*76 

4*07 

6-48 

Clare . 

3-44 

18*90 

14-04 

24*64 


018 

4*05 

4*26 

4*93 

7*95 

Mintaro. 

2*84 

15*64 

12-79 

23-34 

Beltana . 

6-30 

5*19 

8*69 

Water vale. 

3*15 

18-30 

15-09 

26*91 

Blinman . 

0*77 

4*66 

7*34 

1200 

Auburn . 

2*88 

16*70 

13-62 

24-00 

Hooklna . 

0*39 

6*02 

0*84 

11*42 

Hovleton. 

1-45 

10*36 

9-69 

17*33 

Hawker. 

0*70 

7*90 

7*23 

11*42 

Balaklava . 

1*53 

10*29 

8-79 

16*62 

Wilson. 

0*81 

7*64 

6*90 

12*23 

Port Wakefield . 

1*43 

8-62 

7-78 

12*96 

Gordon . 

0*37 

6*75 

6*17 

10*69 

Terowie. 

1*33 

9*34 

7-17 

l::*39 

Quorn . 

1*15 

8*24 

7*53 

13*36 

Yarcowie. 

1-48 

9*92 

7*54 

13*63 

Port Augusta .. 

0*85 

8*61 

5*51 

9*42 

Hallett. 

2-19 

13*18 

8*85 

16*43 

Bruce . 

0*71 

6*22 

5*62 

9-90 

Mount Bryan .. 

2*59 

13*34 

9*05 

16*70 

Hammond. 

0-70 

9*20 

6*32 

11*33 

Kooringa. 

1-98 

12-11 

10*06 

17*90 

Wilmington .... 

1*42 

10*84 

10*06 

17-60 

Farrell’s Flat ., 

2-36 

12*74 

10*39 

18*66 

Willowie . 

1*04 

9*42 

6*86 

12*16 






Melrose . 

2*91 

19'46 

13*44 

12*16 

West of Murray Ranges. 


Booleroo Centre 

1*84 

13*64 

8*67 

16*20 

Manoora . 

2-60 

13*06 

10-10 

18*82 

Port Gormein... 

1*63 

13*93 

7*08 

12*46 

Saddleworth.... 

3*01 

14*27 

11*01 

19*64 

Wiirabara. 

2*76 

18*84 

10*89 

19*27 

Marrabel . 

3-05 

14*4() 

10*98 

19*83 

Appila . 

1*85 

13*03 

8*20 

14*69 

Riverton . 

.3*24 

14*91 

11*69 

20*73 

Cradock. 

0*69 

6*56 

6*30 

19*27 

Tarlee . 

2*49 

12*35 

10*06 

18*09 

Carrieton. 

0*76 

5*48 

6*97 

12*36 

Stockport . 

2*52 

13 82 

9*23 

16*80 

Johnburg. 

0*51 

5*40 

5*79 

10*63 

Hamiey Biidge . 

2*18 

12*94 

9*32 

16*65 

Eurelia. 

0*84 

6*23 

7*26 

13*06 

Kapil nda. 

2-82 

13*66 

11-16 

19*81 

Orroroo . 

1*26 

7*48 

7*61 

13*24 

Freeling. 

2*06 

12-81 

9*94 

17*87 

Kackara. 

0*65 

6*43 

6*65 

11*16 

Greenock. 

2-61 

13*61 

11*85 

21-60 

Black Bock .... 

1*28 

6*96 

6*99 

12*46 

Truro. 

2*25 

1233 

11-12 

20-02 

Oodlawirra .... 

1*17 

7*02 

6-47 

11-62 

Stockwell. 

2*35 

13-98 

Jl-18 

20-15 

Peterborough .. 

1*65 

8*70 

7*27 

13-24 

Nuriootpa. 

311 

14-83 

11-57 

20'62 


1*92 

10*60 

7*78 

14-44 

Angaston. 

3*24 

14-87 

12-68 

22-43 




Tanunda . 

3*21 

14-22 

12-68 

22-04 

North-East. 



Lyndoch . 

3*50 

15-32 

13-13 

23*48 

Yunta . 

0*46 

7*76 

4*90 

8-43 

Williamstown .. 

4*42 

19*01 

16-14 

27-63 

Waukaringa ... 

0*24 

4*42 

4*84 

8-00 






Mannahill . 

0*34 

3*75 

4*80 

8-30 

Adelaide 

Plains. 



Cockbum. 

0*17 

4*32 

4*79 

7-91 

Owen. 

1-56 

9-89 

7-95 

14-00 

Broken Hill, 





Mallttla. 

1-75 

11-42 

9-61 

16-69 

N.S.W. 

0*32 

4*11 

6*82 

9*68 

Roseworthy ... 

2*07 

12-44 

9-77 

17-32 






Gawler. 

2-15 

12-32 

11-01 

18*99 

Lower North. 



Two Wells. 

1*80 

11-56 

9-31 

16*74 

Port Pirie . 

1*13 

13*28 

7*64 

13-19 

Virginia. 

2*64 

12*53 

10-00 

17*14 

Port Broughton. 

1*58 

9*15 

8*15 

13-93 

Smithfield. 

2*64 

14*41 

9-96 

17*42 

Bute. 

2*33 

12*46 

9*02 

16-38 

Salisbury. 

2*23 

14*74 

10-90 

18*66 

Laura. 

2*23 

16-63 

9*99 

17-99 

Adelaide . 

2-64 

17*18 

12-66 

21-09 

Caltowie . 

2*41 

13*06 

9*10 

16-74 

Glen Osmond .. 

4*^ 

20*67 

15-52 

26*96 

Jamestown .... 

2*61 

13*87 

9*63 

17-76 

Magill. 

3*42 

20*41 

15-20 

26*49 

Gladstone . 

1*78 

11*77 

8*93 

16-32 






Ciystal Brook .. 

2*14 

12*39 

8*91 

16-81 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Georgetown .... 

2*50 

13*26 

10*34 

18*39 

Teatree Gully .. 

3*80 

19*56 

15-94 

27*29 

> 

1 

1 

2*07 

10*83 

8*98 

16*89 

Stirling West ., 

8*64 

37*76 

27-83 

46*78 

Bedhili. 

2-92 

13*60 

9*42 

16*66 

Uraidla ....... 

9*41 

39*44 

26-12 

43*82 


2*42 

12*66 

10*04 

19*13 

niArendon ..... 

6*22 

26*24 

19*59 

32*80 

Gulnare. 

3*21 

16*47 

10*11 

18*62 

MorphettVale . 

3*92 

16-31 

13*48 

22*69 

Yaoka . 

2*56 

12-20 

8*64 

16*32 

Noarlunga ... *. 

3*64 

15*90 

12*29 

20*33 

Koolunga . 

2-23 

10-80 

8*63 

16*43 

Willunga....... 

4*95 

18*66 

16-77 

26*13 

Snowtown. 

2*26 

12*68 

8*91 

16-62 

Aldinga ....... 

3-88 

14-48 

12-28 

22*09 
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RAINFALL— continued. 




To 

Av'go 

Av’ge 



To 

Av'ge 

Av'ge 


For 

end 

to 

Anuuni 

Station. 

For 

end 

to 

Annual 

July, 

July, 

euvi 

llain 


July, 

July, 

end 

E^n 


1932. 

1932. 

July. 

fall. 


1932. 

1932. 

July. 

tftll. 

Mount L 

3FTY Ranges— contd. 


West of Spencer’s 

Gulf— continued. 

Myponga . 

6-20 

23* lU 

17*66 

28*94 

Rudall. 

1*62 

12*16 

6-75 

12-26 

Nonnanville ... 

3-86 

1414 

12*69 

20*67 

Cleve . 

2*23 

15*13 

8*33 

14-62 

Yankalilla. 

4-09 

15*25 

14*08 

22*80 

Cowell . 

0-88 

8*72 

6-46 

11*14 

Mount Pleasant 

4-.56 

19*18 

15*67 

27*21 

Miltalie . 

1-50 

12-42 

7-83 

13-66 

Birdwood . 

5-18 

22*15 

16*63 

2916 

Darke’s Peak .. 

2-05 

13-28 

816 

14-86 

Gumeracha. 

5-89 

24*41 

19*23 

33*36 

Kimba. 

2-37 

10-75 

6*78 

11-63 

Millbrook Rsvr. 

4-96 

23-95 

19*54 

34*96 






Tweedvale. 

7-68 

27*99 

20*78 

36*83 

VoRiTE Pen instil A. 



Woodside . 

6-93 

24*26 

18*43 

32*23 

Wallaroo . 


15*08 


13-90 

Ambleside. 

6-37 

25*08 

19*96 

34-88 

2*00 

8*58 

Nairne......... 


21-92 

16*17 

28-13 

Kadina . 

2*29 

14*97 

9-48 

16-63 

Mount Barker .. 

8-42 

30*97 

18*24 

31*71 

Moonta . 

1*98 

13-04 

9*33 

16-06 

Eohunga . 

716 

26*69 

19*40 

33*14 

Paskeville . 

1-46 

12*78 

9-04 

16-62 

Maoclesdeld .... 

6*68 

20*42 

17*50 

30-46 

Maitland . 

2-69 

16*29 

11*96 

19-91 

Meadows. 

7-10 

27*30 

20*89 

36*10 

Ardroasan . 

1-31 

10*52 

8-13 

13-96 

Strathalbyn ... 

2-36 

10*87 

11*15 

19*36 

Port Victoria .. 

2-61 

12*56 

9-19 

16-40 




Curramulka .... 

2-39 

14*26 

10-47 

17-88 

Murray 

Flats 

AND Valley. 


Minlaton . 

2*40 

14*52 

10-53 

17-82 

Meningie . 

Milang. 

Langhorne’s Crk. 
WelUngton .... 
Tailem Bend ... 

2-93 

1*68 

2-61 

2-07 

2-66 

13*63 

11*30 

11*37 

14-37 

15*05 

10*87 

8-83 

8*29 

8-24 

7*89 

18*42 

14*96 

14*76 

14*68 

14*61 

Port Vincent .. 
Brentwood .... 

Stansbury. 

Warooka . 

Yorketown .... 

2-67 

3*05 

2-56 

2-43 

2*37 

11- 43 
13-29 
12*21 

12- 49 
12-09 

8*16 

8*94 

9-87 

10-69 

lO-OS 

14*49 

15*44 

16-80 

17-63 

16*93 

Murray Bridge . 

l-.^4 

9-18 

7*63 

13-68 

Edith burgh .... 

2-51 

12-77 

9-74 

16-36 

Callington. 

2-75 

10*17 

8*51 

16*26 






Mannum . 

1-40 

8*27 

6-63 

11*61 

South and South-East. 


Palmer. 

212 

11*41 

8*17 

16-49 

Cape Borda ... 

3-82 

18-75 

15*97 

24-77 

Sedan . 

1-21 

7*42 

6-77 

12-16 

Kingscote . 

2*72 

13-97 

11-78 

19-10 

Swan Reach ... 

0-93 

7*32 

5*79 

10*61 

Penneshaw .... 

3*05 

14-58 

10-99 

18-16 

Blanchetown ... 

0-88 

6-88 

6*45 

11*08 

Victor Harbor . 

4-01 

18*42 

12-72 

21-26 

Eudunda . 

206 

12*94 

9*45 

17-12 

Port Elliot .... 

2-66 

14.04 

11-85 

19-94 

Sutherlands .... 

M7 

7-97 

5-78 

10*80 

Goolwa . 

2-40 

13-74 

10-65 

17-81 

Morgan . 

0*77 

6*11 

4-94 

9*20 

Copevillo . 

1-04 

8-66 

5-91 

11-42 

Waikerie . 

0-51 

6*49 

5-21 

9*69 

Meribah . 

1-02 

9-73 

6-62 

11-21 

Overland Corner 

0*68 

5-40 

5*74 

10-47 

Alawoona . 

1-27 

9-43 

5-83 

10-02 

Loxton . 

M2 

8*18 

6*31 

11-64 

Mindarie . 

1*17 

11-26 

6*98 

11-89 

Renmark. 

0-85 

6-11 

5*69 

10-50 

Sandalwood ... 

1-37 

10-67 

7*22 

13*59 






Karoonda . 

1-70 

11-23 

7-57 

14-34 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Pinnaroo . 

1*75 

11-06 

7-96 

14-62 

Eucla. 

0-50 

5*21 

6-47 

10-04 


1*57 

11-04 

7-42 

13-91 

16-16 

NuUarbor . 

0-70 

7-42 

5*72 

8-66 

Lameroo . 

20S 

11.46 

8-67 

Fowler’s Bay .. 

M9 

9-64 

7-82 

11-70 

Parrakie . 

2-23 

12-66 

7-63 

14*61 

Penong . 

1’46 

9*08 

7-74 

11*84 


2-75 

13-32 

8-74 

16*44 

16*21 

16*41 

Roonibba . 

1-28 

9-81 

7-20 

11-46 


1*91 

11-94 

8-73 

8*64 

Denial Bay .... 

1*21 

7-13 

8-30 

10-96 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1-66 

15-98 

Ceduna . 

1-27 

9-17 

6-03 

9-76 

Coomandook ... 

2-28 

12-87 

9-63 

17*22 

Smoky Bay ... 
WirruUa. 

1-41 

8-68 

6-44 

10-20 

Coonalpyn. 

3-05 

15-47 

9*82 

17*44 

0*89 

7-94 

6-70 

9-67 


3-30 

16*42 

i0*45 

18*70 

17*91 

Streaky Bay ... 

2* 17 

10-53 

9*53 

14*80 

Keith . 

2-53 

12*52 

9-94 

Chandada . 

1-20 

9-16 

— 

_ 

Bordertown .... 

2-32 

14-46 

10*79 

1 19-32 

Minnipa. 

1*43 

10-94 

8-21 

13-66 

Wolseley . 

2-44 

16-14 

10-16 

18-44 

Kyanoutta .... 

1-44 

10-74 

— 

— 

Frances . 

2-32 

13-28 

10-91 

20*03 

Talia . 

2*29 

10-33 

8-56 

14-66 

Naracoorte .... 

2-90 

16-92 

12-76 

22-62 

Port Elliston .. 

2-68 

12-93 

10-32 

16-34 

Penola . 

2-60 

16-68 

14-79 

26*14 

Yeelanna. 

2-46 

14-77 

9-04 

16*73 

Luoindale . 

3-76 

19-46 

13-46 

23*11 

Cummins. 

2*99 

13-42 

10-03 

17*46 

Kingston. 

3-97 

16-69 

14-86 

24*33 

Port Lincoln ... 

2-88 

16-76 

11-84 

19-37 

Rol^ . 

5-12 

19-60 

15-38 

24*66 

Tumby. 

1-68 

10-79 

7-69 

14-00 

Beach port. 

6-63 

23-67 

1713 

27*01 

Ungarra . 

1-96 

11-97 

9-20 

16*70 

Millioent . 

4-07 

21-78 

18-08 

29*81 

CaiTow. 

0*93 

9-22 

7-00 

13*10 

Kalangadoo ... 

4-19 

26-66 

18*20 

32*30 

Arno Bay . 

1*35 

11-75 

6-96 

12*40 

Mount Gam bier. 

4-86 

22*12 

17-71 

30*64 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Alawoona . 

i t 

i _ 


i Eurelia Women’s. 

t 

3 

7 

Aldlniea . 


j — 

1 — 

1 Evorard East . 


— 

— 

Allandale East . 

i t 

1 12 

! 9 

1 Farrell’s Flat . 


26 

3() 

Alma . 

i • 

: — 

—- 

1 Flnniss. 

t 

— 

— 

Amyton. 

* 

i — 

.— 

i Frances . 

* 

— 


Angaston. 

* 

; — 

; - 

1 Oawler River . 


— 


Appila . 

• 

j — 

— 

i Georgetown. 


18 

10 

Api^a-Yarrowie. 

Arthurton . 

1 

' 5 

2 

: Geranium . 

• 

27 

24 

if 

— 

— 

! Gladstone . 


12 

9 


, t 

10 

14 


t 

12 

9 

Auburn Women’s. 


27 



* 

9 

18 

Balaklava . 

1 * 


— 

' OlCMRSOp . 

* 

j: 

_ 

Balhannah ... 

! t 

— 

— 

' Goode. 

* 

17 

U 

Bamera . 

* 

— 

—. 

Goode Women’s. 

* 

17 

14 

Beetaloo Valley . 

t 

' 15 

i 

Greenock . 

107 

25 

— 

Belalie Women's. 


9 

! 1 

Green Patch. 

111 

11 

1.5 

Belvidere. 

t 

— 

— 

Gulnare . 

* 


— 

Berrl. 


! 17 

14 

Gumcracha . 

t 

16 

12 

Big Swamp. 

Blackhcath . 

• 

t 

' 18 

15 

Halidon. 

Hanson . 

* 

* 

16 

1,3 

Black Rock. 

1 * 

.— 

— 

Hartley . 

t 

— 

— 

Black Springs. 

t 

16 

13 

■ Hawker . 


— 

— 

Blackwood . 


8 

12 

i Hindmarah Island . 

t 

— 

— 

Block E. 

* 

— 

— 

I Hookina. 

* 

— 

— 

Blyth. 

t 

26 

23 

j Hoyleton. 

t 

16 

19 

Booleroo Centre.. 

* 

12 

9 


i 

18 

15 


* 




* 



Boor's Plains . 

: 109 

4 


Jamestown . 

* 

22 

26 

Borrika . 

* 



1 Jervois. 

t 

11 

8 

Bowhill . 

t 

16 

12 

i Kalangadoo Women’s_ 

t 

18 

10 

Brentwood . 

• 

4 

1 

i Ealangadoo. 

* 

13 

10 

Brinkley . 


10 

14 

i Ealyan. 

115 

17 

21 

Brlnkworth. 

i t 

16 

12 

Eangarilla .. 

t 

— 

•— 

Brownlow . 

t 

— 

— 

Eangarilla Women's . 

t 

18 

15 

Buchanan . 

t 

— 

— 

Eanmantoo. 

* 

— 

— 

Bugle. 

1 1 

9 

13 

1 Eanni. 

t 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs.. 


_ 

— 

j Eapinnic. 

* 

39 

16 

Bunora. 

* 

16 

— 

1 Eapunda .. 

* 

12 

9 

Bute. 

* 

i 18 

15 

1 Earcultaby . 

* 

— 

— 

Butler . 

I « 

1 —' 

— 

Karoonda . 

• 

17 

14 

Caloa . 

! * 

! — ) 

— 

Keith. 

• 

11 

16 

Cadell. 

* 



Kellv . 

t 

18 

30 

Oallph . 

t 

1 2 

6 

KiKi . 

* 



Caltowie. 

1 * 


— 

Kilkerran. 

t 

16 

18 

Canowie Belt . 

j * 

i -— 

— 

Kongorong . 

t 

16 

12 

Garalue . 

! • 

1 ! 

34 

Eoolunga. 

* 

— 

— 

Carrow. 

i 

10 1 

14 

Koonibba . 

* 

11 

8 

Ohandada . 

* 

— , 

1 — 

Koonunga. 

• 



Charra . 

« 

-— ! 

— 

Koppio. 

t 

16 

18 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

— 

10 

Kilngin . 

• 

15 

12 

Cliuafiold . 

• 

— 

— 

Kulkawirra. 

t 

9 

IS 

Clare . 

* 

2 

— 

Kyancutta. 

112 

2 

6 

Clare Women's. 

92 

_ 

— i 

K vhyhoHt.ft 

* 

11 

15 

Clarendon . 


16 

I 12 ! 

Lameroo . 

• 

18 

10 

Oteve . 

• 1 

6 

i 3 j 

Langhorne’g Creek. 

t 

10 

14 

Gobdogla.... 

« 

1 — 

— i 

Laura . 

* 

18 

17 

Collie . 

Colton . 

* 

1 3 

_7 j 

Laura Bay. 

t 


— 


— 


Lenswood and Forest Range 

t 

_ 

.... 

Coomandook. 

t 

25 

29 i 

Light’s Pass . 

• 

_ 


Ooonalpsm . 

* 

— 

— 

Lipson . 

* 

18 

10 

Ooouawarra . 

* 

18 

~ 1 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

0 

10 

14 

Coorabie . 

' « 

—, 


j Lone Pine . 

0 

15 

12 

Copevllle . 

* 

— 

—> j 

Longwood . 

t 

Coulta . 

* 

— 

— 

Lowbank . 

* 

10 

14 

Oradock . 

* 


•— I 

Loxton . 

* 

12 

9 

Cummins . 

* 

12 

» ! 

Lucindale . 

0 



Cungena . 

t 

4 

1 1 

Lyndoch . 

0 

16 

13 

Ourrenoy Creek . 

116 

15 

12 i 

McLaren Flat . 

0 



Cygnet River . 

» 

— 


McLaren Flat Women’s .. 

92 

4 

1 

Barke's Peak . 

* 

— 

— !' 

Macclesfield. 

t 

18 

16 

Dudley. 

• 

— 

— 1 

MaoGillivrsy. 

i 

16 

18 

Bdyillilie . 

* 

— 

— ji 

Mallala. 

0 

15 

19 

Elbow Hill . 

t 

16 

13 i 

Maltee . 

t 

11 

36 

Budunda. 

* 

1 

5 

Mangalo. 

* 



Eurelia. 

t 

13 

10 

Mannanarle. 

* 

_ 





1 

Marama . 

0 

— 1 

— 
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Meadows . 

Meribah . 

Milang . 

Millendilla . 

Millicent. 

Millicent Women’s_ 

Miltalie . 

Mlndarie . 

Mlnnlpa. 

Modbiiry . 

Monart-o South. 

Moonta . 

Moorlands. 

Moorf)ok . 

Morchard. 

Morphett Vale . 

Mount Barker. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Compass . 

Mount (lambier . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant . 

Mount Kemarkable .., 

Mount Schank . 

Mudamuckla. 

Mundalla. 

Murray Bridge . 

Murray town . 

Mypolonga . 

Myponga . 

Myrla. 

Nantawarra.. 

Naracoorte . 

Narrldy .•. 

Narrung. 

Nelahaby •. 

Nelaliaby Women's .. 

Netherton . 

Hew llesidonce. 

Hort;h Boo boro wie ... 

Nunjikompita. 

Nunkeri . 

O'Loughlin . 

Orroroo . 

Overland Corner. 

Owen . 

Palable. 

Parllla . 

Parllia Women’s. 

Parllla Well. 

Parilla Well Women’s 

Parrakie. 

Parrakio Women’s .. . 

Panina. 

Paskeville . 

Pata. 

Penne.shaw . 

Ponola . 

Penola W omen's .... 

Penworliharn. 

PetersvHle. 

Petina . 

Pinbong . 

Pinkawlllinle. 

Pinnaroo . 

Pinnaroo W omen’s .. 

Port Elliot. 

Pygery. 

Quorn .. 

j^mco . 

Rapid Bay . 

Kedhlll. 

llendelsham . 

Renmark. 

RhynJe. 

Bichman's Creek .... 

Riverton . 

Itlverton W omen’s_ 

Bobertfl and Vorran ... 
Bosedale . 


1 Page. [ 

Aug. j Sept, i 


Page. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

' * 1 

10 1 

14 

Bosoworthy. 

* 

_ 

_ 

' t S 

s ! 

12 ' 

Bosv Pino. 

1 * 


— 

t 

13 1 

10 ! 

Rudali . 

♦ 

9 

13 

0 

— 1 

— 

Saddleworth . 

! * 

19 

16 

\ * 

26 1 

3(» 

Saddloworth Women’s ... 

0 

2 

6 

t 

j 

— 1 

Salisbury . 

0 

— 

— 

! t 


10 : 


0 



♦ 

5 1 

2 ! 

Sandalwood. 

* 

— 

— 

• 

— 1 

— : 

Scott’s Bottom. 

0 

12 

9 

* 

10 ! 

14 i 

Shoal Bay. 

i 119 

16 

13 

' t 

— 

— ! 

Smoky Bay. 



— 

* 

—. 

- : 

Sno wtowu. 

t 

12 

9 

0 

17 

14 : 

South Kilkcrran. 

t 

16 

13 

• 

— 

— 

Spalding . 


— 

— 

0 

12 

9 ; 

Sprlngton . 

t 

, 3 

7 

* 

— 

— 

Siirling. 

1 * 

— 

— 

t 

10 

14 ; 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

—, 

t 

— 

- 1 

Strathalbyn. 


— 

— 

118 

4 

1 ; 

Streaky Bay. 

* 

26 

23 

t 

12 

9 

Tailem Bend. 

0 

18 

22 

* 

9 

13 I 

Talia. 

0 

26 

30 

' t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

* 

6 

3 

0 

— 

— 1 

Tantanoola Women’s .... 

t 

3 

7 

* 

— 

— 

Taplan. 

t 

9 

13 

* 

13 

10 i 

Taragoro . 

113 

11 

16 

101 

— 

— 1 

Tarcowie . 

♦ 

— 

— 


— 

— ! 

Tarlee. 

♦ 

16 

20 

t 

— 

— 

Tarpecna. 

* 

— 

— 


— 

- 1 

Tatiara. 


— 


118 

18 

15 : 

Thrington . 

* 

— 



10 

14 : 

Tintinara. 

t 

— 

— 

« 

11 

15 

Tniro. 

t 

8., 

12 

* 

13 

10 ■ 


* 

18 

15 

t 



Tweodvale. 

* 

18 

15 

• 

— 

— 

Two Wells. 

* 

— 

— 

♦ 

— 

— i 

Ungarra. 

* 

18 

22 

t 

— 

— 

Upper Wakelicid . 

t 

11 

15 

t 

10 

14 

Uraldla and Summertown . 

* 

1 

5 

* 


— 

Vcitch . 

* 

— 


* 

— 

— 

Virginia. 

* 

— 

j — 


11 

15 

Waddikee Bocks . 

t 

13 

! 10 

• 

10 

14 

Wuikerie . 

* 

12 

9 

* 


12 ' 

Wallala . 

* 

10 

1 14 

* 

- : 

— 

Wanbi . 

• 

24 

1 28 

t 

10 i 

14 

W” andearah. 

* 

10 

: 13 


: 12 : 

9 

Warcowie . 

t 

16 

! 13 

t 

— 

— 

Warcowie Women’s. 

! 93 

— 

1 — 

t 

2 A 30 i 

27 

Warramboo. 

t 

16 

! 13 

♦ 

; 17 1 

21 

Waslevs. 

t 

11 

; 8 

♦ 

16 

20 

Wasleys W omen’s . 

t 

4 

i 1 

t 

: 16 : 

20 1 

Water vale. 

♦ 

15 

1 19 

* 

; — i 

: — 

Wauraltee. 

' t 

16 

i 13 

t 

' 22 

; 26 ; 

Weavers. 

t 

8 

1 12 

1 16 

. 5 ! 

1 2 

We no wie . 

104 

2 

5 

t 

i 16 

13 : 

White’s River. 

* 

9 

1 13 

* 

I f> 

I ^ ' 

W hyte-Y arcowle . 

* 

— 

1 — 

♦ 

: - 

i — i 

W"ilka watt W’omen’s . 

t * 

— 

i — 

' t 

i 6 

j 3 

' W^illiamstown Women’s .. 

: 94 

3 

7 

t 

< — 


W’illiamstown. 

* 

— 

! - 

108 

11 

i 15 i 

Willowio . 

* 

22 

i 26 

♦ 

16 


Wilniington. 

t 

16 

20 

• 

27 

! 24 ; 

Windsor. 

* 

— 

1 — 

^ t 

— 

i — i 

Wirrabara. 

i t 

— 

— 

* 

; — 

1 — 

. Wlrrllla . 

■ t 

13 

10 

t 

j — 

; — 1 

Wlrrilla W’ omen’s. 

0 

R 

1 2 

t 

1 5 

1 2 

Wirnilla. 

0 

17 

1 21 

’ t 

! - 

1 — ! 

W olseley . 

0 

8 

! i- 

t 

, 16 

i 13 1 

W udlnna. 

t 

— 

i — 

0 

i — 

i — ' 

Wynarka . 


— 

! — 

t 

I 15 

i 12 

V^acka . 

1 * 

— 

j — 

♦ 

1 — 

i 1 

1 Yaduarie . 

t 

16 

! 13 

’ ' t 

1 — 

■ ___ 1 

! 1 

■ Yallunda Flat . 

* 


! —■ 


16 

! ! 

1; Yandiah . 

107 

12 

g 

• 

— 


i Yaninoe . 

* 

— 


« 

— 

~ 

Yantan.abie . 

0 

— 

— 

* 

1 11 

15 

Yeelanna . 

0 

10 

! 14 

* 

8 

1‘3 ! 

’ Y^orketown . 

0 

— 

i — 

1 * 

— 

— 

; Y’ounghusband .. 

0 

— 

i — 

\ t 

— 

— 

1 Yurgo . 

' t 

— 

I — 

1 t 

10 

20 i 

1 

Yurgo Women’s. 

t 

i 

i 


No report received during the month of July. 


t Held over. 


E In recess, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should Ije a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINOS. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

[Repliis KUppikd hy Miss K. Camubell. Dip, /M/x. Ecoh., EdaonUon Departmmvt.l^ 

Fenola-~-‘ ‘ WJwt is the hcst method to soften hard uuiler for househ(dd purposes?’ ’ 

By means of a meelianical water softener a ('ontiniious sirp])ly can be obtained. 
These aipplianees cost from £15 to £40 according to the capacity and to the state of 
hardness of the wat^’r. The nuithod that was used in years gome by was to expose the 
water in oj)eii tanks and allow the air to cause the minerals to settle at the bottom of 
the tank, or a tub could be used. This method is the best, but it takes time, and 
there is the clifHculty (»f drawing off the water without disturbing the sediment. For 
smaller cpianlities of water, boiling will cause the minerals to be precij)itated* They 
will then form a crustatioai on the kettle or saucepan. For laundry purposes^ there are 
various chemicals that can be added, such as borax, soda, ammonia, an excess of soap, 
but care should l>e exercised, as the soda, ammonia, and ex(‘ess of soap will destroy 
the color of materials. 

Belal/ire—is a cxjddk^ egg?” 

A coddled egg is a very liglitly cooked egg. Have the watei boiling in the saucepan, 
place the egg in the w^ater, put the lid tightly ou the saucepan, and remove it from 
the stove. Allow tlu’ egg to remain in the sayicepan whilst the water is coolimg, and 
then the egg will be very lightly s<'t. An average egg takes about live to sejven minutes. 

Belalie — ‘*J1ow to make oaimeal jelly?'’ 

A clear jelly cannot be made from oatmeal on account of the starch it contains. 
The following is a recipe which makes a very tasty mould:- - 

Ingredif nts. — Ono tablespoon oatmeal, i pint cold w*ater, pinch salt, i teaspoon sugar. 

Method. —ISoak the oatmeal in the cold whaler for half an hour; then stir well and 
strain through a tine strainer to remove all the husks. The husks, are discarded. Add 
the salt and sugar to the liquid and bring it to the boil, stirring well. Simmer for 
eight to K) minutes, stirring occasionally. Pour into wetU*d mould and allow to set, 
when it will turn out easily. A little nutmeg or cinnamon may be added to the liquid, 
before it is bioiight to the boil, but this wdll flavor and color the mixture, and the 
mould will mit be quite so clear. 

Kmgarilld — *^M'hat inakes split peas remain hard in soup?” 

Peas cofiitain a lot of starch, and when they are dried, as for split peas, the starcb 
cells become very hard. If the split jK’as are w'ell covered wuth cold water and allowed 
to soak over night, they will liecome quite soft, and the wat(‘r in which they have been 
soaking shoiikl be used in the soup. 

Kan.gariUar—* * Would it harm a child to eat raw vegetables^ inchid/i^ng potatoes, coAdir 
flower, marrow? Child will eat any sort of vegetables raw, but will not eat them 
cdoked^ 
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No; it does no Imrm to eat raw vegetables, but they should be thoroughly washed 
and well masticated. If swallowed in large pieces they nniy cause digestive troubles. 
It seems as though the child’s system is requiring the mineral salts. Try not to 
overcook the vegetables, thus preserving theii- full value, and always drain them well 
before serving. 

KalanoADOO,’— What t.v thr cause of hard butler, and a remedy to correct this faultfi 
The Chief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlorv) says:—“Hard butter may be due to 
several causes, of which cold w(‘ather and the typ(' of food available are the chief. 
Cows in a.n advanced stage of hu'tatioi, are also more likely to give a iirmer butter. 
With farm butter, the usual cause of the butter )>eing hard and brittle in cold 
weather is that it is not worked sufficiently. Owing to the fax*t that factories arc 
able to control the churning temperatuies they work the butter for from 35 to 15 
hours, and thus ()l>taiu what may be tc'nned a ‘spreadable’ butter. Work 11 k‘ 1)uttor 
as much as possible after churning, allow it to set over-nigllit, and then re-work until 
soft and almost greasy. This will have a decidedly lKmefi<*ial effect. If only one or 
two cows are kept the addition of about 111), of linseed meal to the f(‘ed will probabl.y 
assist in giving a sofb'r fat, and will at least be iKundicial to the cows.” 

BBLADIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.75in.). 

June 14 th. 

The inwtiug held on June 14lh took the form of an exhibition of ancient and modern 
work. It wa -3 well patronised by visitors and niombers. TheiH‘ was a wonderful display 
of ancient articles. Three samplers were worked in 1701, 1790, and ISIS resiKX'tively, 
whilst a snufl'lx'x which had once been in the possession of Sii- francis Drake and a. 
liny piece of brocade from a lady’s drass took one back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Silver spoons over 200 years old, original willow and mason j)att(‘rn jdates, sixteenth 
century candlesticks, a small teacup as used ini 1700, a s<>\ent(*cnth century goblet, a 
carpenter’s morticing gauge 200 years old, amdeiit jtjwdh'ry and books, were particu- 
larly interesting. Articles from Japan, (Jliina, India, New Zealand, and Siam gave an 
idea of t.hc arts practisisl in otltei* lands. Some wonderful hand-woven linen was also 
displaytxl; one linen sheet had been woven in (./Ourity Olare, Ireland, 150 years ago, {ind 
a pail of blankets which had been hand woven in Scotland 100 years ago and used 
coustantly. An interesting exhibit w.a-s a picture made of wool ffowers, which had been 
imule by two sisters in JamestowTi over 40 y<‘ars ago. ('oiapiditions w('re also held for 
tlie best and most interesting articles made in the home, not to e.xc/^ed more than four 
articles. There were 12 entries and a great variety of usi'ful ami interesting articles. 
The most beautiful was a large rug mnde frem blue and grey ffannel, whi<*h wa,8 a work 
of art. Other collections contained knitted articles, fancy mM'dlowork, dnessnmking, mats 
made from cmst-ofT clothing, preserves, home-made toys, sweets, bread, soap, leather work, 
chip carving, and painting. "Tlie winning exhibit ('onsistcMl of a iKvaiitiful hand-knitted 
cardigan, tapestry tirescrcen, stained book ends in wood, and a leather book cover. Tlie 
second prize exhibited a lovely carved table, painted pieture, crochet trimmed nightdress, 
and home-cured ham. The exhibition was in every way a success, and was appreciated 
by all who attended. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Oumniings, Jamestowm.) 




BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at anv Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE : CENTRAL 4855 and 4856. 
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CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.54in.). 

June 4tli,—Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

Dress Cutting and Eittincl —The following paper was read by Mrs. A. Ik)ger8:— 
^'The first tJitng to do when cutting out a dress is to determine tilie right side of the 
material. If there is a pronounced diagonal weaw, as in serge, hold the material against 
you and use the side with the twill passing from left to right. When the warp and 
woof are square in ajjpearance, as in hojjsacJk, linen, and plain silk, hold up to the 
light and use the smoothly finished side. When looking dorwm on velvet the dark side 
must face upward. Measure tlie figure accunately and just large enough, and when 
cutting allow an inch or two where jvlenty of freedom is required. Then, allow for all 
turnings. It is necessary to make a ])attern or else ])roeure one. A good J)lan is to 
save a plainly fitle^d dress, and when worn out cut a pattern from it and almost lany 
style can Ik! worked up. Keep to the straight of the material as far as possible. It 
is easier to cut from plain and small designs than stripes. Careful laiid thoughtful 
cutting is time saved at the end of the work. A design for a plain home frock is one 
with the top cut to the hip line, with a double inverted pleat at either side of the skirt 
and a bolt at the waist, with full length, plain sleeve. The surest way of cutting is 
to place all jiieces of the pattern on the double of the material. Cut all the large jueces 
of the pattern, taking thought for collars, cuffs, facings, and other small parts, but 
cut these after s preliminary titling. Before pinning the pattern together, mark the 
centre line with contrast cotton without making a knot. The only time a knot is 

needed is in a. tliread for gathers. I’roc(‘ed with fitting by placing the back and front 

on the figure witili the centre line well ]>laced. Fit the shoulder s(^am, taking out all the 
pins if not quit(‘ satisfadory. I’hen smooth u{nvards, having the front taut and the 
back eased in a. trifle. This S(‘am slmuld be w^ell over ihe shoulder lino, and will help 
to make the back apijeav straigtlit. The under arm seam often needs the’, front piece 

either raising or lowering according to the d(;ma.nds of the figure’, while a elart at the 

bust line would lx* efii improvomeuit. Core must be exercised with the^ armhole. Have 
it comfortably fitted but not text large*. The sleeve needs to bo rather larger than the 
armhole, and if eased in will set satisfactorily. If the shonlder seams arc well titled 
the collar should pre'sent no difficulty. Bin the centre of collar to the centre of tln^ 
back, and if “worked in” a trifle^ in the middle' of the ba«'k will be quite comfortable. 
The skirt must have the side seams sha|>ed and tlie pJe'ats jdaced parallel. Put the 
pleats in Ix'forc fitting tlie .seams, being careful that the 8i7<‘ at tlx* tetp of the* skirt 
emctly cori’esjxends to the hi]) fitting of the dress. Having tilted one side, take all 
pieces apart. Rjectify the fitting l.»y ]»lacing the corrected half on the other and cutting 
the two alileo The length of tlu' dress is the last thbig to arrange', :ilthough tin* full 
length measurement is deichb'd at tin* beginning, but by leaving the hem until last a 
little more or less can be })ut in it.” (See rotary, Mrs. Roge*rs.) 


MCLAREN FLAT. 

June 2nd.—Present: 17 members. 

Duck Raising. —Mrs. J. Bruce contributed the following paper:—^‘The provision for 
duck breeding need not be so elaborate as in the ease with fowls. It i.s always neceS' 
sary to have shade for ducks and duckliugs. A place made of wire netting, not too 
high and covered with straw", will make a. good shade im their ya?ds, and ducks as a 
rule disdain a liouse, but like a sheltered spot in which to camp. Any cool, but dry, 
spot will serve as a breeding, laying, or rearing house, but the nest must be dry. It 
is advisable to see tJiat the nests are a little above the ground level. Heavy breeds 
require a pond, say, 12in. deep. It should be in a separate enclosure to be under 
control. Young ducklings do not require water to swim in; they must be kept as dry as 
possible, string, but not overcrow'ded, and provided with fresh air. One main essential 
to success is to keep plenty of fresh water in the wmter vessels day and night. These 
should lie in one corner of the yard and always kept filled. Ducks must always be 
watered before they are fed, and watered at least three times a day. The water 
vessels must be deep enough to allow the birds to dip Hieir heads, otheiwise bad eyes 
often develop. The plan is sometimes adopted of putting a brick in the vessels or 
cyclone wire over them so that the ducklings cannot get drowned. Y^oung diicklioigs 
need not be left with their mothers many weeks. They can be put into a house by 
themselves, but they must be sheltered from* the cold or heat and have dry sleeping 
quarters, with plenty of dry straw. If one is handling, say, 50 birds, it is advisable 
to divide them into sizes and put them in separate houses. Ome part of bran and 
two parts pollard, and double the quantity of finely chopped greenfoed mixed with it 
and fed three times a day or more if wanted, will be found suitable. As soon as the 
ducklings are feeding well, a lifitle meat meal can be added to their other food, say, 
11b. per 100 birds. Wheat and barley meal are sometimes used. The Pekin duck has proved 
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most satisfactory in Australia; it is suited for export trade and sells well in England. 
White ducks are better for table use. Muscovy ducks are the best tables birds; they 
carry plenty of moat, some of the drakes weighing as iriiieli as Idlbs. and the ducks 
about 71bs. They are easily bred. See that good, dry nests arc made for them. The 
(^ggs take from 34 to 35 days to hatch. Only ducks two or three years old should be 
mated with the l)e.st procurable, drakes. Keej» the yards and houses clean and dry; 
clean out all lubbish and put clean sand all over the yard. A jdentiful supply of shell 
grit, charcoal, or coarse sand will assist in ket?i)ing tln^ birds healthy. Ducks are 
ex]>e(nsive to feed, and at ruling prices it does not jjay to rear them. At present ducks 
are cheaper than butcher’s meat. Ducks can be easily plucked if scalded with plenty 
of water and then wrapi^cd in a bag for 10 minutes. Up to 20 hen eggs can be 
set under a duck, hut the duck must not be allowed near running water when, sitting 
on fowls’ eggs.” (Secretary, Mrs. Eobertson.) 


WAEUOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11,42m.). 

June 17th.—Present; Eight members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. ‘‘What can be done, to linoleums 
from which tlie pattern has worn oil' to make them keep clean and not show footnuirks?” 
ArLWjrr —It is almost impossible to do this, because oince the surface of the linoleum is 
worn it is imj>ossible to restore it, Init if the lincleum is thoroughly cleaned and tlieii 
varnislu'd with a good clean varnish it will greatly inip)rove its ap]>ear:ince. if the 
lino, is in a very bad condition it may ne(‘d two coats of vamisli, but allow the first 
coat to dry well*before a])plyiiig the next. “How to get rid of silver fish!” Answer 
—Spray the affected places with, tlytox, aunl do tliis fairly often until there are no 
signs of the insects. “ What causes corjiflour sponges to ectok nicely on toj) and under¬ 
neath form a thick, rubberdike substance! If p<‘eled off while hot the sponge is 
otherwise nice.” Answer —The cause of this is too cold an oven or l)ecaiise the papers 
used in the cake tins are too thick. 

Mr, (’. A. Goddard (School of Mines) spoke to members on the scouring of wool. 
(Secretary. Mrs. A. Crossman.) 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING 1932. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. —10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.~-15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —12s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots. £2 I Os. 
per Too. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—17s. 6d. per dozen; £6 per 100. 

Free on Rail, Salisbury. DELIVERY, July, August, and September. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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WJLKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 21st.—^Present: 8 members. 

Home Kfjviedies. —Mrs. A. Young reiid the following paper:—^*To know what to 
do when a child becomes si<'k or liurt in games with other children is part of each 
mother’s daily work. Often a child is more frightened than hurt when something 
unusual hn-ppens, but with a nervous child the shock has a worsel effect than the actual 
hurt. A cough, cold, bad headaches, or pains in any part of the body if treated at 
once by a siinph' remedy is usually curable, but if left unchecked for any length ofl 
time nmv cause a ^'ery serious setback to the child. Should the home remedies noh 
prove offwtive, it is not advisable to wait too long before consulting a doctor. Irrita¬ 
bility is mostly a sign of ill-health, and it is mother’s ‘‘job” to think out the cause. 
Perhaps an unbalanced iiiemi lias caused constipation or it may be over excitement 
with insufficient sleep. Plenty of sleep for the growing child cannot be too 
much emphasiBcd. One trouble in children wdiich could almost come* under the 
heading of maladies is shyness. Grent care and gentleness is needed with children 
W'‘ho suffer from it. Shy childrim should never be bullied into doing things, but if 
they are made to realise that their help is needed to make thkigs a success in 
helping others, they forgot themselvea. Always remember the proverb, “Preven¬ 
tion. is better than cure;” make the body strong so that there will be plenty of 
strength to resist disease. If a child needs a tonic, cod liver oil or extract of malt 
are both good. Por con.stipation, llh. of date.s min(*e<1 w'ith loz. of senna leaves 
excellent, and children take it readily. For eruptiions of the skin, jib. of sulphur 
mixed into lib. treacle and given freely to children i» good. A few drops of 
eucalyptus in. 1 tablospoonfnl of olive oU rubbed on throat and chest is good for 
coughs and colds and also for aching limbs, bumps, and bruise’s. For a scald, the 
wdiite of an egg (not beaten) applied on a bandage will give instant relief and 
prevent a blister. Cough Mixture .—Boil together 2 cups treacle, 4 cups wat(T, skim 
and stand until cold. Got from chemist ilirecpennyworth each of aniseed, paragoric, 
ipecacuanha wdn(‘, pejrpermliit. Shake well and put with boiled mixture, bottle. This 
mixture wrill keep for months." (Secietary, Mrs. W. Pritchard.) 


SPECIAL SESSION FOR WOMEN AT JABUK CONFERENCE. 

Delegates juid visitocs to tiu’ number of 72 attended the Special Sessions held for 
women at the Jabuk Oonfcrence in August. Mrs. White and Mrs. (.)abot, of tlie 
Parrakie Branch, acted in tlio (aipacity of President and Secretary resi>ectively. 

Addresses were delivered by Miss E. Gamjrbeb (Dip. Econ.). of the Education 
Department, and Messrs, H. B, Barlow and C. F. Anderson, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The following juipers wore read and discus.sed:— 

(XIMFOBTS MADE FROM W(K)E PREPARED OK THE FARM, 

[By Mrs. M’Ithttle, Pinnaroo.] 

Take a well woolled slieefi skin as soon after killing as possible, lay it out—wool 
side down—and from the back cut out’ eight or ten square pieces. Stee]» these in 
cold water in wdiieh a little soap or soai) powder has been dissolved the night previous 
to the weekly wash day. Wash the pieces well witli soap in the last warm rinsing: 
water, blue, then rinse in clear water. If dried wdth the blue water in the wool it is 
likely to have slightly stained tips. Hang out to dry, stretched as strifiight as possible. 
When dr\', clip the wool off close to the skin and spread on trays in. a cool oven for 
half an hour or so. When teased out a little, this makes an excellent filling for pillows, 
cushions, mattresses, &c. 
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For eiderdowns and fine quilting, such as dressing gowns, matinee jaMikets, &c., comb 
the wool with a fairly wide toothed comb as it is clipped off; the pieces cut from the 
shoulders are the most suitable for this finer work. The shorn pelt—if slightly tanned— 
has miiny uses, such as a triangular piece laced over a worn floor polishing mop, a 
half circle stitched round and w'ool filled used as a kneeling pad for floor washing, 
gardening gloves, and children’s slippers—these arc a few' of its many uses. 

HOME GLEANING AND I^OLLSHING. 

[By Mrs. E. J. Sands, Pinnaroo.] 

Start the day by pushing the doors and wdndows wide oi>en, curtains back, and bed 
tossed up ready to air, then as schoii as breakfast is over the rooms are ready for 
attention. 

Washing the dishes is made very easy wdth a dish niop, hot water, and soap. A 
brush for glass dLshes, to brush out all the patterns wliii-h are stamped on them. A 
separate dish is needed for silvcrw'ai-e wdth a large flannelette towel to dry it, give 
each piece a good rub and it will save a lot of plate })olish and give the silver a soft, 
smooth finish. 

Always ])r()tect l:>eds, cushions, bowers, plants, and ornaments whilst the rooms are 
being swept. Flowers and pot plants should bo removed. Cover as much of the fur¬ 
niture as possible with a dust sheet, made from any patched old shec^t. Wash the floors 
with soap dissolved in hot water, w'ith a f(‘w drox)S of kerosene and pfiienyle. Kerosene 
keeps the hands soft, and phenyle is a good disisfe^^'tant. 

Mirrors washed with whiting in the wat<‘r will be quite bright if flies are a nuisance; 
rub, after polishing with kerostme, on a duster. W<Mshing coppers can be cleaned with 
half a cup of k(*rosene rubbed around the copper with sheets of newspaper. Bub with 
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sheet after sheet of newspaper until the copper is quite bright. The blue water will bo 
much easier to manage on washing day if a dippfor full of hot, soapy water is added 
before the blue. Starch will be leas likely to form a skin on top if some cold water 
is added as soon as the starch is made. 

If a petrol iron is used, strain the petrol between two thicknesses of silk. Damp the 
articles ironed with hot water, land they will be ready to iron almost immediately. 
Coffee with milk stains can he removed with pure glycerine. Brush the glycerine on the 
spots, wash in warm water, and iron with a warm iron. 

To clean a leather coat, wash it over with saddle soap, then paint over with a medium 
solution of Condy’s crystals, and rub over with the white of an egg, then with a dry, 
soft cloth. %)irits of camphor will remove most marks from polished wood, followed 
with some good furniture polish on a piece of soft silk. A porcelain)sink can be cleaned 
With flannel dipr^d in kerosene rul)l)ed on until all stains are removed. Aluminium 
saucepans should be nibbed well witli sand soap. Nev^er scrape or use soda to clean 
them. 

Home Becii’es. 

Mop Oil. —1 cup now linseed oil, 2 cups kerosene; shake well together. 

Kitchen Clcangers. —(1) 1 cake Velvet soap, 1 cake sanoper soap, 2 pints water; cut 
up soap, boil until all the lumps are dissolved. (2) 4oz8. fine sand, or part ashed, 4ozs. 
salt, 4ozs. whiting, 4oz8. extract of soap; .sift together. (3) 2 packets of soap extract, 
1 pint' of boiling water*, 1 bar of sanoper, dissolved together. 

Floor Polish. —About 2oz8. beeswax, shredded into 1 pint turpentine, and left for a 
few days, will make a good floor polisli. 

Lino Polish. —11b. beeswax, 9 cups water, 1 quart turpentine, 2ozs. potassium carboU' 
ate. Shred beeswfLx, put witli water and potassium into an old saucepan, heat until 
wax is melted. Do not boil. Wlien cool, stir in turyAmtine; stir occasionally until thick. 

Furniture PolUh. — I pint linseed oil, \ pint turpentine, J- pint methylated sjiiriLs, 
i pint vinegar. Bottle and cork well; shake before using. 

C'ohdy Jwnwn’ia. —2ozs. pure ammonia, 1 pint water, small jjiece of soai>, 1 teasjMKin 
borax. Botlie and cork; shake weU iK'fore using. 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE IN THE HOME. 

[By Mrs. Dowd, Finnaroo. | 

In many liomes in the country, ami perhaps in the town, one will not find a l>ook - 
even the daily payier is not taken. A weekly payier oiaaisionally will find its way in. 
Children, in that home, are not encouraged to read, and in later life novels by doubtful 
authors, not fit for adults, find their way into tlic hands of children, bwause they 
have not learnt to love and value good literature. A x>urent can choose a book, and, 
read perhaps a chapter a day to her child, and tliere are very few children who do not 
ask for a stoi-y on going to bed, and quite a lot of good story books are written. The 
parent will get as much enjoyment herself out of these stories as tlic child. When the 
child grow’^s older ami can read—if the parent has not the time to rea<l and choose all 
his books—for the small sum of 3s. 6d. a year, he can join the Juvenile library in his 
district—and most libraries have Juvenile books. For that subscription he is entitled 
to three or four books a week. They have been read by a reading committee anil 
approved of by that body, before being plficed on the shelves, and will be all good and 
suitable books. 'VAlicc in Wonderland ^ ^ appeals to the youngest child, and can be under 
stood. ^‘No. 1 and No. 2 Jay Street Adventures in Fairyland, by John F. Mac- 
pherson; such authors as Doris Pocock, Ethel Turner; The Anne Books, by L. M. 
Montgomery: ‘'Anne of Avonlea,” “Anne of the Islands,’' “Anne of Green Gables; “ 
Girl Guide Books, School Stories by Ethel Talbot, May Wynne, and quite a k>t of other 
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authors are suitable for girls. Books for boys will include ‘M^iratos/^ l>y F. G/ 
Bulleii; Luke Allen ’s i>et(‘(*tive Stories, School Books Ijy A. N- Malan, Boy S<a)ut Books, 
G'eorge Durston, Adventure Stories by Tom Ellis and Herbert Strang. Mrs. HerbeJt 
Strang also writes a good bo(dv for girls. 

As the cliildren grow older tliey will subscriber to the Public Oirculating Library, and 
by their books being well (dioHi'ii in <-liildhoo«l, will know the good books, and will take 
home books to broaden their minds on some particular subject. Peoph; and places 
that one will never sec become familiar ihrougii reading alxnit them. It broadens the 
mind, and provides something foi- discussion. A child that has been educated in this 
way in the home, and in the value of literature from infancy, will very seldom get into 
bad company and trouble. 11(‘ has been taught to choose his companions through 
reading of honorable men and wome.n, and is ({uite <'ontent to read and study, whilst 
others, who have not liad this erlucation in tlie home, will get into trouble and causei 
their parents much anxitdy. 

There are many Australian authors with wlioin all slioiild be familiar. Between 
IKSO and 1900 there sjirang up a school of young Australian writers, wlio told their 
own life in their own natural way. The best known writers of that school are A. B. 
Patterson and Henry Lawson. Between them th(?y sum ii{) the greater part of bush 
life and bushmeiLs aspirations, Pattei'son—his heroes are horse lovers—whose meniory 
recalls the bush at its best, th(‘ drove)- singing beliind his stock. Lawson’s bushmeu are 
a dill’ereiit class, and the sunlit ]dains are to tiiem a waste, ‘ Svhcrc all day long in 
the lieat ami <lust, when summer is on the track, wdtli stinted stomach and blistering 
fecit, iJiey cjiiry their swag outback.” 

Edwin Bra<ly did for the shipping folk, and Edward Hyson for the miners, what 
Patterson sind Lawson did for the men who handle cattle and shoe}). Since 1900 there 
lias been a marked change in the tone* of Australian literature, though from the 
Lawson and T’atleisoii scliool .sprang “The Sentimental Bloke,” of 0, J. Dennis; the 
Australian Iri.sh, “Boita* Log,” of John O’Brien—both woithy writers. Hugh McOrae 
stands out for distinction. David McK(‘e Wright, too, is genuinely a poet. Two 
women wu-iters—Mary Gilmore, tite mor(‘ })oigiiant, and Lora Cross, the more passionate. 
A third—Dorothy Mackcllai-—will live l)y virtue of one poem, “My Country. ” 

The output of ]»rosc fiction siraa* 1900 lias been great. Among the notables aie Steel 
Endd’s “On Our Selection” and Mrs. Gunn’s delightful annals of the Northern 
Territory, “We of the Never-Never.” 

H(K)K MATS .MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL. 

{ By Mrs. R. C. Kkui.ev, Parillu. | 

Th(' jiiaterials used for this work are sugar-bags, old cardigans, stockings or any 
soft worn-out niatei-ial, and a, steel crochet hook, the largest size obtainable, or one made 
f rom a piece of fencing-v\ire. Wash all tlie mateiial and dye it the desireil color. Out 
into strips from Jin. to lin. in wddth (according to the thickness of material being 
used) so that it will pull through the foundation easily. 


MEOOITTS 

LINSEED 

MEAL 

FOR COWS,PIGSi.POULTRY 
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From a sugar*bag cut it the size and shape required. Tack down all the rough edges, 
then mark the design distinctly on to the sugar-bag. Place the strips of material 
under the foundation and pull through with the steel hook to about -J^iii. high. Continue 
this method as close as possible, working the colors into the pattern as desired. When 
the whole of the foundation is covered, clip off with sharp scissors. These clippings 
can be saved for filling mattresses, cushions, &c. Line these mats with hessian or 
sugar-bags. If desired, a fringe can be made of wool on each end of the mats. Always 
start at tlie centre and work outwards; this makes the work much easier to handle. 

PUFF PABTRY. 

[By Mrs. O. Brown, Parilla.] 

Wlien making puff pastry, everything must be kept cool and made as far away from 
the kitchen fire as possible. The oven must be the correct temperature; if too hot the 
fat will ooze out, and if not hot enough the pastry will not rise as it should. To 
test the oven, sprinkle a pinch of flour on the tray, close the door, and count 80 slowly; 
open the oven, and if the flour is a nice golden color, the heat will be right. Pastry 
should be mixed, with just enough, cold water to make a nice pliable dough, and it' 
should not be too moist nor too dry. Ingredients. —12oz8. plain, flour, 12oz8. margarine, 
or 6ozs. each of butter and lard, cold water to mix, and a pinch of salt. Method. —Sift 
flour and salt into a large basin, and with a knife mix with the cold water into a nice 
dough. Turn out on to floured board—a marble slab if possible—roll out fairly thin, 
always rolling from you. Divide the fat into three portions; place one portion on 
dough, fold into three towards jou, and then roll out thinly. Leave for 10 minutes, and 
place on second portion of fat, fold ami roll as before. I.ieave again for 10 minutes, 
then place on third portion of fat, fold and roll again as before. Leave for another 
10 minutes, then fold in three and roll three times more, rolling the last time to thick¬ 
ness required. 

BfCIPEvS. 

Jam Tarts. —Roll pastry out to about ^in. thick, cut out with tart cutter, glaze with 
beaten egg, and bake 10 minutes. 

Maracoon Tarts. —Boll out some pastry fairly thin and line some pattytins with it, 
then place 1 teaspoonful raspberry jam in bottom of eacli, then fill with the following 
mixttirc:—4 tablespoonfuls cocoanut, } cup sugar; mix well with 1 beaten egg. 

Ba'fibury Tarts. —Boll pastry fairly thin, spread the following mixture on one half, 
fold the other lialf over, wet edges and press together; roll lightly with rolling-pin, 
glaze with egg and sprinkle with sugar. Mark into st^uares, and take 10 to 15 minutes. 
Mixture for filling—Mix well 41b. currants, jib. sugar, 2ozs. ehopj)ed i>eel, 2ozs. butter, 
and 1 teaspoonful cinnamon. 

Jam Turnovers. —Boll pastry fairly thin, cut into rounds with small saucer. Place a 
spoonful of jam in centre of each and fold the three sides over towards centre, making 
a triangle shape. Glaze with egg and sprinkle with sugar. Bake about 10 minutes (Mrs. 
Brown exhibited tarts, &c., made with margariuc.) 

THE USE OF LEMOl-viS. 

[By Mrs. F. W. Gravestocks, I’arrakie.] 

The hoosewife will find lemons very useful in many vrays in the kitchen, especially in 
summer, when a cold lemon drink is very acceptable. A hot lemon drink in winter is 
also enjoyable, and as a medicine they are unsurpassed. The juice of three lemons 
* ^ undiluted ’ ’ and without sugar will generally stop vomiting, and for w^eakness after 
sickness a patient will lie able to take—^and also keep down—a table.spoonful of brandy 
and the juice of a lemon. The juice of a lemon added to the blue rinsing water wiien 
washing wiiite silk will keep the silk pure white instead of turning yellow'. A few 
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slices of lemon added wlam l>oiling clothes helps to keep them wliit<’. Stains on the 
hands can be removed by rubbing with lemon. When, aluminium pans l)eeome black and 
dull, clean them with a soft cloth dipped in lemon juice; rinse in waiiii water. 

To freshen stale vegetables, soak them for one hour in cold water to wliich the juice 
of a lemon lias been added. When cooking prunes, add the juice and rind of half a 
lemon. To remove iron rust quickly and eJisily from any material, invert a medium- 
heated iron, place on it the 8taine<l fabric, an<l gradually squeeze tlie jui('e of a lemon 
on the stain. The mark will be carried off with the steam. For removing verdigris 
from a copper, lemon is excellent. Slice three or four lemons and put into the bath 
water until the juice is extracted; they impart a <lelightful sense of freshness and* 
cleanliness to the skin. A few drops of lemop juice on tin* tootlibnish will keep the 
teeth perfectly white. .Lemon juice makes an excellent substitutt' for shoe polish, A 
few drox)S rubbed briskly on black or brown shoes inq)art8 a brilliant sheen. Lemon 
peel thoroughly (lrie<l and ground to coarse powder is \ery good for flavoring biscuits 
and small cakes, jmddings, &c. A teaspoonful of spice u<lded to a hot hmion drink will 
break’’ a cold very quickly. After taking the drink it is advisable to go to bed 
immediately owing to the excessive xierspiration caused. Lemon juice in hot coffee will 
help to redieve a headache. When washing tlie hair, add tlie juice of a lemon to tlu' 
rinsing water. Lemons can lie ma<le into very nice jam and jelly, and many different 
kinds of jam may be improved by mhling lemons or juice. C^indied lemon peel cam 
also be made. Lemons keep much better if put into a string bag and hung in a cool 
airy place. 
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Handy Hints k.ok the Ho[;sewiee. 

If in doubt about iriiislirooms, sprinkle the under side with salt and leave f(^r a few 
minutes. Those which turn black witJi this treatment are wholesome; those which turn 
yellow are poisonous. Talcum powder wdll remove grease marks from delicate fabrics. 
If a little kerosene is mixed with aluminium paint before it is applied to a cold stove, 
the paint will better resist the action of hot li<|uid. Use thick boiled starch to paste 
covers on jam jars; smear over the whole of the cover when dry—it will be stiff like 
parchment, and so prevent the entrance of damp. 

When eggs are scarce, remember that in a cake or pudding mixture 1 tablespoonful 
of golden syrup dissolved in 4 pint of warm milk will equal three eggs. When making 
starch on washing day, add 1 cupful to the blue water; it will not make tlie clothes 
stiff, but they will dry in half the time. If when making a fruit cake the top of it is 
patted with a wet hand after it is placed in the tin, it will not rise higher in the centre 
than at the sides. Blankets dry much more quickly and are softer if they are only lightly 
hand-wrung, pegged on the clothesline, and allowed to drip until dry. Gold tea is an 
excellent first-aid remedy for burns. Save tiie daps from unsealed envelopes which 
enclose circulars, &c. Being gummed, they are handy to make small labels for con¬ 
tainers. Do not wear glo\es when cleaning garments with petrol; the spirit will cling 
to the hands anrl tlie skin may be badly scalded. 

HOME-MADE BREAD. 

(By Mrs. J. A. Ferme, Parrakie,] 

Having made bread continually for over 30 years, the following method has proved 
simple and eifective. My yeast bottle was started with hop yeast, which is most satis¬ 
factory for both summer and winter. Method. —A small pinch of hops in a basin; pour 
on i pint of boiling water, stand uutil lukewarm, strain into tlie bottle, add 3 teaspoon¬ 
fuls of sugar, and slice or grate a raw potato into it. One tablespoonful of beer will 
start the yeast for the first time, or a small piece of dough from a neiglibour’s baking 
or a drop of her yeast. Do not tie down the cork, and as st)()n as the yeast comes tci 
a head, make the following sponge:—Take 4 sifters of flour in the ])rcadpan, make a 
well in the centre, pour in the yeast and lukewarm potato water, water saved from 
potatoes boiled for a meal, or boil a potato for the purpose. Make a batter and* 
lightly turn the flour from the sides Over tlie top, sprinkle on handful of salt when risen. 
Mix with warm water into a fairly stiff dough, put into a warm ],)lace, well covered, to 
rise. In summer, cold water to mix the sponge and prevent sourness and other un¬ 
pleasant odours. When the bread has risen to the toj) of the bread pan, take and roll 
»mall loaves between the two hands, and put into well-greased bread tins and again 
set to rise well. Then bake for 1 hour in; a fairly hot oven. Be sure to bake well|; 
keeping and cutting qualities depend on well-baked bread. 

Recipes. 

• Bunf ^.—Take a piece of dough from the bread after it has well risen, and melt 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add 3 tablespoonfula of sugar, 1 egg, also a few currant!^ 
■or sultanas. Mix well, work into small buns, and put on a greased slide; set to rise 
until bread is baked. Bake quickly, tlien paint over with 1 tablespoonful of sugar and 
a drox> of boiling water, while still hot. 

Yeast Cake. —Add 1 cui^ of milk to tlu' same mixtui-c, also a little nutmeg, and put 
into a greased cake tin to rise. Top for the Cake. —J cup of flour, J cup of sugar, and a 
little melted butter. Add cinnamon and crumble together; sprinkle over top* of (Uike 
before baking. 

Eot Cros.s Bun.<(. — Ingredients. —1 j)int of good yeast, Sozs. margarine or butter, 1 
toasxioonful of ground cinnamon, 4 level teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, J teaspoonful 
(level) of ground cloves, { teaspoonful (level) ground ginger, ^Ib. crurants, 1 egg, Sozs. 
of castor sugar, IJlbs. of flour, Hb. mixed peel, ^ pint of milk. Glaze for Hot Cross 
Buns. — 6oz8. icing sugar, about 2 dessertspoonfuls of milk. Method. —Sift 4ozs. of 
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flour into a large baHin, strain in yeast, mix to smooth batter, cover Viasin and set to 
rise in a warm place for about 1 hour. Meanwliile wasJi and x>»ek over and dry the fruit 
and shred peel, sift the remainder of flour into auoth(‘r basin with tlie spices. Rub in 
fat, add sugar and prepared fruit, ami mix togetlier well. When the yeast mixture 
is ready, stir into the otlier prex)are<l ingre<bents, adding also the beaten egg, and the 
remainder of the milk made warm. Mix altogether and beat well. Put the mixture in a 
warm place to rise until it swells to double its bulk. It will take about 2 hours. When 
tlie dough is ready, work into 30 small buns. I’lace the Vmns on lightly greased and 
floured baking-sheets, leaving a space between ea(*li to allow them to rise and mark a 
cross on the buns. Stand buns in a warm x>kice to rise another 20 minutes or until 
double tlieir size. Put them into a fairly hot oven to bake for about 20 minutes. Brush 
over the hot buns with the glaze ami |»ut back into the c’s on for 1 minute to dry. 


Other Reports Received- 


Branch, 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Pre.sent. 

I Subject. 

Secretary. 

Pinnaroo. 

3/6/32 

18 

; “ Woollen Comforts,” 
i Mrs. Whittle 

Mrs. F. Atze 

Eurelia . 

1/6/32 


j Dance in aid of Orroroo 
t Hospital 

Mrs. T. Wall 

Eurelia . 

29/6/32 

18 

i Address-—Miss Campbell . 

Mrs. I. Wall , 

Tantanoola .... 

29/6/32 

12 

1 Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. E. Tolfer 

Warcowie. 

6/7/32 

7 

i Address—Miss Cami)bell . 

Mrs. A. Crossman 

Nelshaby . 

16/6/32 

17 

Debate. 

Miss A. Lawrie 

Clare . 

2/7/32 ! 

20 

' Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Parrakie . i 

28/6/32 1 

16 

J “ Lemons and their U.se8,” 
Mrs. Gravestocks 

Mrs. M. Cabot 

Williamstonn . 

6/7/32 I 

7 

! Annual Me<^>ting. 

Mrs. A. Ciindy 

Wasleys . i 

7/7/32 ' 

31 

; Address—Miss F. Barnett 

Miss G. George 

Pinnaroo. 

1 1/7/32 ^ 

14 

i Mrs. E. Niotz—“ Milk j 

Testing ” | 

Mrs. F. Atze 

Nelshabv . 

14/7/32 : 

— 

Annual Meeting . i 

i 

Miss T. Franks, Port 
Pirie 

Tantanoola .... 

6/7/32 

35 

Pruning Demonstration— j 
H. H. Orchard > 

Mrs. E. Telfer 

Tantanoola .... ■ 

13/7/32 

— 

' Social . ‘ 

Mrs. E. Telfer. 


SOUTH-EASTERN. 

MlTNDAXiLfA (Aveivige aniiual rainfall, 19.00iri.). 

June l()th.—Present: 19 members. 

Pio KEEPiNCi. —Mr. J. Ryan, in the course of an address on this subject, first dealt 
with the origin and dcveloxunent of the ju’esent-day pig—the various types and the 
characteristics of each, including such well known breeds as Berkshire, Large York, 
Tainwortli, and Mid York. In a test in Canada of 2,000 pigs these four breeds liad 
proved most successful. For la fanner going in for pig keeping he would not recommend 
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pedigreed stock for a start. Berkshire x Tamwortli sow to Large York boar would give 
good results to the beginner. In regurd to fan*owing he did not favor placing the sow 
in the farrowing jien until about a week before due, neither did he favor sloppy feed 
for the farrowing sow. He recommended tying and dressing the navel strings of the 
piglets if the sow was quiet. Castrating could be carried out lat four weeks, and the 
suckers weaned at six or preferably eight wt*eks. They could be dosed for worms at 
four weeks if necx^ssary—one teaspoonful of turps for each month, given in milk for 
three djays. In the case of a young sow with her first litter it was advisable, if the 
litter was a large one, to xdck out six or eight land kill the balance. The ultimate result 
of this would be more profitable than if the full litter was left for the sow to rear. A 
scdw should not be nuited under eight months, preferably not until 10 or 12 months. 
In choosing c. young sow for breeding purposes select one with not less than 10 teats, 
and also from a large litter if possible. In feeding pigs, he favored the dry method. 
He had got good Tc*fiiilt8 from swittermg the whok grain on the grO'UTMi. The pigs 
would x>ick u^) every grain and w'ould not 'bolt it down as they would if fed from a 
trough. If it was dosired to soak the grain it should be soaked for not less tliain. 
30 hours. Milk, of (‘ourse, was one of the best possible feeds for pigs, either sweet or 
sour, but if should be given alw'ays sweet or always sour; never change about or 
serious troubl: would result. Peas, too, were a valuable feed, but should be fed 



Fen Ola Women's Branch : Homestead meeting held at the residence of the President 
(Mrs. W. A. Clifford). 

8i)aringly—about 25 pen- ceut. of the total ration. Moat meal c^)uld be used as it 
substitute for green feed and milk. Of the green foods, lucerne w^as easily the beet. 
Artichokes were a hardy jdant anil he liad fed them with advantage when nothing 
better was aviulable. The quantity of feed for a growing pig w^as about 51bH. for every 
lOOlbs. weight. IKi^ecises: The biggest p^st in canruMition with pig diseases was worms, 
particularly the long round worm. These w^onns harbored in the intestines of pigs, 
•and the embryos or young worms passed through the wall of the intestine and were 
often the cause of thiimjjs, malnutrition, &c. Oin^ of the best antlielmintics for ascarides 
was oil of chenopodium—the dose being 4 cubic centimetres for a 751bs. to lOOlbs. pig 
gh'en in loz. of castor oil; each pig should be fasted for 24 hours before being given 
this medicine. Asked if it was detrimental to the pigs' welfare to place rings in the 
nose, Mr. Ryan replietd in the negative, and said the pig would not losci weight. Another 
m,ethod was to split the cartilage, this was very effective, but the advantage of the 
ring was that if desired at any time to allow' the pig to root the ring could be removed. 
Two or three rings could be put in and if one got torn out it would save catching the 
pig again. In reply to Mr. Manning, Mr. Byan said that it w«8 moat important to 
choose a breeding sow from a large litter, his experience had proved that, and it was 
more important still in the choosing of a boar. In reply to a question re castrating, 
Mr. Ryan siaid he always placod the pig in the recumbent position. Mr. Manning 
favored holding the pig up by the legs, Messrs. Binning and Hunt also favored this 
position. For a dressing after the operation Mr. Riyan said Flint's oil was one of the 
best. Mr. Manning used kerosene, Mr. F. Binning used white pepper, and Mr. Packer 
oil and eucalyptus. Mr. Warland inquired if rabbits were good pig feed. Mr. Ryan 
said he had used them to advantage, but they should be well cooked, as they were often 
affected with hydatids. (Secretary, A. Ross.) 
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Konst Qambier Potato Crop Compotition: Hr. H. C. Patceri entry in Snowflake ClMi. Yield— 
12 tone 9cwt. 721be. Eight and two-third bagt were marketable, and one and a hall toga 
small, or rejects, from half sanare chain. ]>ng under the supervinion o! the judge, (first Prine). 



Mount Oambier Potato Crop Competition; Hr. C. R. Fatsel’s entry. Yield.—10 tons Sewts. 441ba.; 

seven and a hall bags were marketable. (Second Prise). 
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Other Ke.ports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

iSn bject. 

Secretary. 

Wolseley. 

Jfi/fi/32 

200 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Sharrad 

Wolseley. 

10/6/32 

30 

Pruning Demonstration, 

H. H. Orchard 

E. Sharrad 

Mt. Gam bier ., 

I 8/7/32 

1 12 

Annual Meeting . 

G. Gurry 

Penola. 

1 8/7/32 

9 

Annual Meeting ... 

F. Hinzo 

Miindalia . 

14/7/32 

13 

“ Wheat Diseases,” L. 
Dinning 

> 

I 

Tintinara . 

23/7/32 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Bridle 

Allandale East . 

15/7/32 

18/7/32 

1 

13 

Discussion . 

T. Earl 

Kongorong .... 

i 

— 

Address and Social . 

F. Caine 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUaH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

May 24th,—Present: 15 members. 

Money and Ch-edit. —Mr. V. Knauerhause road the following paper:—“ Tiu' study 
of money and credit is a fairly Small, but very importilnt btanch of econonuc's, and 
the monetary system is the basis of our present-day economic structure. By the economic 
structure of a society or a country is meant the system by which tlie members of that 
society are able to exchange the goods they have for the goods which tliey require; the 
system bj' which they are able to sell the products they have either grown or manufac¬ 
tured, and buy with the money obtained the articles they require—groceries, clothing, 
implements, &c. On the surface, it might seem as though this system is simple enough, 
but when we begin to inquire into the nature of that system we see what a ('Oinplex 
thing it is. As an example, take the management of a farm. Tim farmer is able to 
grow his own wheat, produce his own meat, milk and butter, eggs, and vegetables. 
It might be thoug^lit that he eould Ixi quite inde}Hmdent of others in the society or 
country in which he li\'es. But under the present complex systinn of the exchange of 
goods it is impossible for him to remain quite independent. It is true that he is 
fairly independent compared with the person living in the city, but nevertheless, ho 
looks to others to supply him with many of his necessities. To take a simple example, 
the farmer sells his wheat. With the money he receives he may go to the stores and 
buy flour, groceries, and clothing, from fho manufacturer he may get manure for the 
next season. If, after he lias made these purchases, there is still some money left, he may 
buy some other necessities or bank his money. It should be noted, how^ever, that in this 
discussion of the farmer' activities, we have supposed that there is some sort of economic 
structure in existence. Tn the first place there is some system of money and banking; 
in the second place we have supposed that the articles which were required were ready 
©t hand in the grocer’s shop. But the grocer himself had to buy the flour from the 
miller; ho had to import the spices from overseas; he had to get some of the clothbig 
probably from England. Then we sdmuld notice again that there must be mills to grind 
the flour, plantations to grow the spic^^s, factories to produce the clothing. Further, 
we should notice that before the goods can l>e brouglit to the gr'owir there must be 
adequate shipping and transport facilities; and above all, there must be some banking 
system by* which payment enn be made for the goods or for transport. It will clearly 
be seen from this discussion that the ecotnomic structure at the present time is very 
complex. How complicated the whole system is may be seen also from the fact that 
although conditions are so I^ad generally and many people are either unemployed or 
nearly bankrupt, nevertheless there is a surplus of many different products, there is a 
surplus of wheat, coffee, clothing, and machinery, &c. Tliefe is no shortage of produce 
nor manufactured goods; tliere is only a shortage of money among the general public. 
It may be seen from, the foregoing discussion that if we merely perform the simple act 
of buying a pound of tea, we take for granted that there are already in existence 
plantations, factories, transport facilities, and money. It should be noted, however, 
that purchases were not ahvays effected as they are at present. At one time all trading 
was done by means of barter. This system is still resorted to by small boys wlien, for 
instance, they agree to ^^swop” 10 marbles for a spinning top or something like that. 
At one time all exchange was effected in this way. A person having a hundred bags 
of wheat would try to find someone with a package of clothing; he would then exchange 
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some of his wheat for some clothing. It can easily be seen what a difficult business 
it would bo to decide how much wheat sliotild be given for so much dothing. Perhaps 
one man would have a surplus of wheat and then he might be willing to take piocAJS 
of gold or silver in elxchange for hLs wheat, and when he wanted some tea, for example, 
he might hnd that the tea 'merdhant would accept gold in exchange for tea. This is 
the beginning of the money system by which goods are lU) longer exchanged for goods, 
but for some medium of exchange, which is called money, and which in this i^ase is 
gold and silver. A very important point to notice about money is that it has no value 
eixcept as a medium of exchange. Of course, it is an advantage to use as money such 
things as gold or silver, which Imve a value apart from their value as money, but it 
should be noticed that pieces of lead or even stones could bo used as money provided 
everyone in the comiimnity were willing to accept them as payment for their goods. 1 
make a distinction between money and credit. By money is meant the gold, copper, and 
silver coins in use, and perhaps banknotes. By credit—clsequcs, hills of excjhange, bank 
drafts, &c.. Our mtmetary system in Australia, then, consists of gold sovereigns, silver 
and copper money, and banknotes. basis of this system is the gold sovereign; the 

silver, copper, and >)aiiknotefl receive their value from the gold sovereign. Thus by 
law it is Axed that no matter what value the silver or copper may be, 20 shillings and 
240 peimies may always Ik^ received in exchange for one sovereign. The value of a 
banknote lies, really, only In its promise to pay gold to the holder; heiKve, will be st‘en 
on eacli baiikjiote the promise that gold coin will be paid if the iu>tc is handed in at 
the Sydney brunch of the (kmimonwealth Bank. This, of euurse, is not true at the 
present time, but it has no etfeet upon the value of the note, since anyone in Australia 
will give 20 shillings in exchange for fi pound note. At the present time credit has 
largely supplanted Tuoney as a medium of exchange, and it is for this reason a, more 
important subject. The credii system (l(“})ends ni)on the existeru-e of banks, and it will 
l>e interesting to inquire how the banks came into existence, say, in England, for 
example. In England the jewellers began the bunking system. These jewellers had strong 
iron safes to guard their supplies of gold, and so anyone having a few gold or silver 
coins in his Ihutk' would take them to the jewellet, for they would be safer in his 
strong-room tlian at home. After a time the jeweller would hav(‘ a conslderal)1e amount 
in his safe. lj(‘t us suppose that A owed B £5 and that both had dc'alings 'dth the 
Jeweller. I'lien instead of giving A 5 gold coins with which t:o pay B the j<'W(‘llcr 
might give A a signed slip of paper promising to pay the holder 5 gold coins when 
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it was handed back to him. A could give this slip <yf paper to B and B wtmld take it 
to the jeweller. This was the start of the modern cJieque system. Again, the jeweller 
might issue notes promising to pay the holder in gold coin. Further, he might find that 
he had in his vault a considerable amount of gold, say £50,000. He would lend some 
of this money (always keeping a reserve) to his clients at a fixed interest. At this 
stage the jeweller would be a banker doing exactly what the banker does at the present 
day. There is one point of interest in connection with banking which everyone should 
know, ospet‘.ially as it has been considerably in the foreground during the list few 
years. It is a fact well known to all that during the last few years money has been very 
^*8carce^^; the banker is iKJft willing at present to advance money or credit, except 
on good security. It is interesting to st^e why this is so. In describing the jeweller I 
mentioned that he would lend money on interest, always taking care that he had an 
adequate reserve of gold. It lias been found by exi)erience that only a certain proper* 
tion of the moaiey lent is necessary as a gold reserve. In ^neral it (has been found 

that about four times as much money may be lent as gold is held in reserve. Let it 

be supposed that a person goes to the banker for a loan of £100; notice that the banker 
does not possess this money; he creates or manufactures the money, or really, credit. 
Wh.'it happens is, in effect, tliis; The l)ianker says, ‘You use our cheque books and if 
a (^eque from our bank signer! by you arrives here I will pay the holder in banknotes 

or silver, provided the cheque does not exceed £100. But the banker cannot continue 

to lend out money on credit in this way because if he did so he would soon have far 
too mucli money on loan in proportion to the amount of his reserve. Hence, after the 
banker has lent out a certain amount of money he begins to restrict his credit; he is 
no longer willing to lend money to clients except on very good security. The banker 
may even wiffli toi reduce the proportion of credit to that of his reserve; in this case 
he might demand the payment of loans and perhaps refuse credit altogetlier. This 
process is, in effect, exactly what the bankers have been doing during the last few years. 
Another point should be noted in connection with the maaiufacturing of credit. Let us 
suppose that A owes B £50 and that they both deal at the same bank. A may go to the 
banker and get a loan of £50. Under ordinary circumstances the banker will manufacture 
or create this credit. A may now pay B with this money and B will, let us suppose, pay 
this amount into the bank as a deposit. Notice what has happened: The bank has created 
i^O credit, and since B has paid it into the same bank as a deposit the bank has become 
liable for £50 and this money is, in fact, not real at all Foreigru Exchange: It might not 
be generally known that all imports must be paid by exports; hence, if machinery and 
clothing are imported from England to Australia the only way in which Australia as 
a country may pay for these goods is by exporting to England some of her products, 
such -ns wh(mt, wool, froizen meat, fruit, or gold bullion. One very important factor 
influencing the rate of exchange between two countries is the balance of indebtedness 
between those countries. Thus, if Australia has imporb^l more goods from England 
than she has exported to England the balance of iiidebtedne^ will be in favor of 
England, and the rate of exchange will be unfavorable for Australia, Since all debts 
to foreign countries must be paid through the bank, the bank is able to control the rate 
of exchange. This is what is happening in Australia at the present time; the rate 
of excJiange is fixed by the bank. I^t us suppose that the rate of exchange is such 
that £115 must be paid to the bank here to pay a debt of £100 in England. That 
means that for every £100 worth of goods inip(>rted we must pay £115, and that for 
every £100 worth of goods exported we receive £115. Tt follows from this that in such 
a case it is advantageous for Australia if she exports and not advantageous if she 
imports. Suppose that the rate of exchange goes up from £115 to £120 for £100. The 
value of our exports will be increased in proportion, and in particular the price of 
wheat will rise. The economic system of the present time is very complex, and is in 
the main possible only through the credit and banking 8yst<^m.* Money need not 
necessarily have, but usually does have, a value apart from its junction as a medium 
of exchange. Imports from a country are in general paid for by exports to that 
country. And finally, if the rate of exchange becomes more unfavorable for a country 
the value of its exports is increased.^' (Secretary, S. C. Booke.) 
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WnCDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETBEBOEOUGH TO PAEEELL’S FLAT.) 

YANDIAH. 

June 10th.—Present: 14 members. 

Care ov the Breeding Ewe. —The following paper was read by Mr. A. Ti. Keller:— 

Owing to the dry seasons that have been experienced, flocks have been greatly 
reduced, breeding ewes are in great demand, and on that account one doosi not advocate 
heavy culling when selecting the CAves for breeding. Old oweys are the best mothers, 
provided they are still sound in const It ul ion. At shearing any ragged or poor fleeces 
should be rejected and a mark put on the sheep, and after ahearing a thorough 
inspection would be necessary to cull out any that are getting faulty in the mouth. 
About the middle of October the rams should be joined; about 2 per cent, should be 
euflicient, but II per cent, is preferable in order ta have the lambing x)eriod as short as 
possible. Then the lambs would be m()re uniform in size, Avhich is an advantage at 
tailing, because most of them could be done on the same day when four or fi\'e weeks 
old. There would then he no need to keep the sheep confined to the same paddock 
for very hmg, and they would benefit by a change*. March is the best time for 
lambing; the two extremes of the seasons, the heat and the cold, both are disastrous 
to young lambs, and the Aveather at this time should be betAve'cn the two. At this time 
there should still he good dry feed about, grass or stulible, as a month later might se^e 
the dry feed spoilt liy a rain, and no green feed available. As it is mostly Merinos 
that are liandUxl, the March lamb might not groAA* lis quickly as a June lamb, yet at 
shearing the dift'erence in the quantity and iju-ality of the wool from the two lambs 
would be quite considerable. The early lamb if w'cll grown AAaiuld breed the next 
season. Before lambing, eAves should be crutebe^ and separated from the other sheep 
if possible, and put into a good paddo('k tliat has been saved for them. It is very 
important that the flock is quiet, because at this stage they need a lot of attention, 
and if yon can afford the time, take a Avalk round them every,day, because there may 
be some that need assistance. If the young lamb stHons Aveak or does not feel iiielined 
to get up, as long as the mother stays with him do not interfere. Keep tbe dog at 
home when nia.king the rounds, even if the sheep are used to it. An old ewe becomes 
irritated if the dog trios to get close to her, and she gets bold enough to attack any 
dog; as th(‘ lamb gets older she becomes less furious, but this bad habit is very 
annoybig, and might spoil a good dog. The young t*we, on tlie other hand, bocomes 
timid at tlie sight of the dog, and might desert the lamb, and if she does retuni to 
him later, she may find that her offspring has already fallen a prey to hawks or 
crows. If the setwion is dry, start hand feeding before the paddock gets bare. A home¬ 
made self-fe<>der i,s best for iRionomical feeding, A simple method of feeding is 
with sheep nuts, as you only newi to put them on the ground; but that class of feed 
is too expensive Avlien fed by itself, and if not enough is given, tile sheep are not 
satisiied, and Avill wander about too much. The best feed for the CAve is either bran 
or date mixed with hay chaff. (Secretary, E. I*. Jettner.) 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FAEMaiiL'S FLAT.) 

GEEENOCK. 

May 23rd.—Present: 38 members. 

The Han. Secretary gave an address and demonstration of Vine Pruning. Mr. W. 
Boenfeldt reported on his fertiliser experiments with cereals and vines. 

Seasonal Beport on Vines. —The following report was read by Mr. A. Schubert at 
the April meeting:-—“Rainfall in this district is of the utmost importance for the 
vine grower, because he depends entirely upon rain for moisture. Rainfall for |931 
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was nearly 20in., 2^iin. above 1930, but sUll l^in. below average. Winter was cemsider- 
ably wetter than the average season, and by the end of April the fall was lin. below 
the average, and by the end of September more than l|in. ab(ove average. Only liin, 
were received the last three months, whereas usually more than 4m. are received. 
Winter being so wet, priiumg was left a little later than normal. July and August 
are generally considered the best months for pruning vines. The strength of the vines 
and soils should always be con.sidered when pruning; the pruiier should err rather in 
giving too little wood than too much. It will be necessary to use some preventive for 
black spot on those vines subject to this disease last year. Fertilising the vineyards 
should receive much more attention and thought from every grower. Ploughing is 
important and speed should not be sacrihed to thoroughness and depth, September is 
usually considered the best month for ploughing. The first week in September was 
too wet to think of ploughing, yet after a week in which strong, drying winds were 
experienced, the ground in most cases was too hard to plough. During the last week 
of September iin. to lin. of rain fell. The ploughs were again set going, and nearly 
all growers finished ploughing. If tliere had not be(‘n the fear of frosts it would 
have been wise to harrow and cultivate at tliis time. However, fears of a further 
frost were justified, and on tlie first Sunday in October another frost was recorded. 
This was more severe than the first, and although this district did not suffer as, much 
as Light’s Pass and Barossa, nearly every grower lost an acre. October proved very 
ho't and dry, only a few points of rain, and in mo.st cases it was impossible to harrow 
or cultivate, the moisture evaporating very quickly through the rough ground. Vines 
made a very vigorous growth and wore showing a good crop, except the frosted areas; 
these set very few Bunches. November was rather cold and misty, but no rain fell. 
The, weather was rather adverse to ffoAvering, although generally the berries set fairly 
well. At this time thrips were doing damage in otlier parts of the State, but in spite 
of them being noticed here damage was practically nil. Rutherglen fly was in evidence 
in some gardens, which were rather dirty. The first week in December brought a 
welcome rain, but unfortunately wa.s very patchy, Greenock recording only 10 points, 
the most neglected gardens at last being worked either with tlie cultivator or harrows. 
December proved very hot, and the whole of January still hotter^ the thermometer 
hardly leaving tlie century mark. Vines were very distressed. The berries were very 
small and apparently lifeless. In February a general rain of about l^in. fell through¬ 
out the district. Grapes doubled in size within a week, started to ripen nic.ely, and 
the weather kept cool, cloudy, with mist right through the month. Finally the vintage 
proved to be nmeh better and heavier than anyone had dared to ho])e, and, with but 
one or two exceptions, every grower had considerably more than the last few years. 
However, there is for some growers another trouble, and in some instance.s a serious 
loss. Owing to a very wet April mould developed in Grenache and Doradillos. llnfor 
tunately hundreds of tons were lost % unfortunate growers.” ('Secretary, H. Wilksch.) 


PENWORTHAM. 

May 2f)th.—Present; 1.5 menibers. 

vlSlII)EHNES.^-“M^.' J Allcock read the following paper:—“Slieep at tlie present time 
offer the greatest possibilities. Tlu*y arc almost essential aa a means of keeping fallows 
clean and providing the home with meat. There is a big margin between killing your 
own mutton and buying from the butcher. In this district fat lamibs are more profit¬ 
able than wool, if worked on the right lines. The averjige Merino fleece weighs about 
91b8. to mbs. This, with wool at an average price of 8(1. per lb., would net Gs. to 7s. 6d. 
per flee(?e, and a fat Merino lamb would be valued at about 12s. If one went in for fat 
lambs, wool would be a secondary consideration. I favor the Merino ewe crossed with 
the Dorset Horn ram and the progeny crossed bac-k to the Southdown ram. This ewe 
(Dorset-Merino) is the best mother procurable; she is a finet, big, rolmst ewe, aud 
would ‘rear tw^o lambs a year and do it well. This type of ew^e would cut betw^een 
Tibs, and 9Iba. of wool; valued at about Gd. per lb., would return about Sa. for wool. 
When it is riialiaed that this ewe will rear two lamfl>s valued at 178. 6d. each, and wool 
5s., a total of £2, against the Merino total of 19s. Gd., it will be .agreed that the 
crossbred is a better proposition. Another factor that is not taken into cemsideration 
generally is the blowfly pest, the crossbred not 'being so subject to the fly as the 
Merino, because the former does not carry so much wool and wrinkle around the breech. 
I favor crutching three weeks before lambing starts, then spmying with a goo(i 
arsenical preparation. Good results have been obtained with Cooper’s dip mixed at 
double strength 1 in 65. Lambs should be tailed at the age of throe weeks. Poultry 
is a sideline that could bd vastly improved on the majority of farms. If farmers could 
be induced to obtain a good type of bird and look after tliem, egg returns would go up 
by leaps and ibounds. T favor Uie Black Orpington as the best utility fowl, and second 
only to the Whito I^^ghorn as a layer. Farmers should obtain 50 chicks from a 
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reputable breeder as the foundation of the flook. Eggs from these birds should 
average at least 9d. i>er dozen, and show a return of 15s, per year per hen. Most farms 
could run at least 100 laying hens, and nuiiiaged properly will sliow the pleasing returns 
of £76 per yeai-. This is obtained with the least labor attached to any sidelines. Pigs. 
—The pig market makes such sharp fluctuations that it is difficult to forecast the 
future of this sideline, but all sh(uild carry on in the hope of better times. Of the four 
breeds most favored—Berkshire, Tamworth, Large White, and Middle Yorkshires— 
the Berkshire should be set aside because of their small litters, but crossed with the 
Taanworth sow it produc(‘8 an ideal pig, with the possibility of a larger litter. Large 
York produces large litters, but one does not get that compact sucker that commands 
attention in the sale ring. A farmer should be able to keep four breeding sows, and 
if of the right type that will rear 10 pigs at a litter, they should at leiist pay for 
f(X‘d. The sows r(‘ar 10 pigs at each litter and have two litters fi year, and these 
realise 10s. per head at six weeks old, the return will be £40 from four sows each year. 
Dairying .—Under present prices T believe the dairying side of farming is the hardest 
work on the farm for the amount of cash obtained. The returns come in once a fort¬ 
night, bringing in a little ready cash but if men folk on the farm had the work to do 
that cows entail, very few cows would be kept on the farm. I favor a cow that will 
put cream in the cmi, and whcni she is no longer wanted for this purpose, return a 
good cheque when sent to the butcher. For this purpose the Fric^sian ftUs the bill 
better than any other breed. The cows should make at least 'lOOlbs. of butter per year, 
whi/li would rotuni about £19, arid averaging the calves at £2 (excepting the Jersey) 
would bring it to £29 per cow. If the farmer could carry 10 cows, they would not him 
roughly £200 per year. (Secretary, A. Jenner.) 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BtJTE.) 

BOOBS PLAINS. 

May 5th.—PiNeseiit: 12 members. 

Colt Biieaking. —Mr. C. Bodda read the following pai)er:—‘‘Colt breaking on the 
farm is an important job and should be treated as such, because the whole of the 
horse ^8 future behavior depemds greatly on the handling it receives during the first few 
weeks. A man must have several years ^ experience with horses before he can success¬ 
fully handle colts; one colt may hav# quite a different temperament to another, and 
tlierefore need different treatment. Ha^idUng Drmight Horses —The first thing one 
should aim at is to gain the confidence of the horse, and the youtager tlie liorse the 
easier this is to accomplish. For catching a colt, a small round yard is better than a 
square-cornered one; in the latter a horse may turn around quickly and have a man 
cornered. Have the colt in the yard by itself and with a light stick, about 6ft in 
length, rub him over the back and get him* to nearly face you, standing a little toi the 
near side. Keep your eye fixed on the coitus eye and talk to it in a quiet but com¬ 
manding voice, and uitli your right hand move the stick over his back and wither, 
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and try gradually to get close enough to rub his neck with your left, all the while 
watcliin^ his eye. Some colts may need the whip to stop them from continually turn¬ 
ing their heels towards you. After you cam get your hand on him, try to put on. a 
halter by holding the head strap and putting it over his neck at the wither and 
working it forward. Hold it with both hands and quietly put it over his nOse. 
With some colts it is necessaiy to first put the rope around the neck, tying it with a 
bowline knot, and fixing it to a post to fix on the halter. In tyimg up a young horse 
for the first time or two, always put on a body rope and us© the neck rope merely to 
steady the head. Pass both ropes through the back ring of the halter and keep the 
body rope a little tighter than the neck rope. This is very important, because the 
colt generally gives up pulling quicker and does not injure or make its neck sore. There 
is mo need to have .separate ropes if you have one good long one. Leave the colt 
tied up for several hours and put a bit in its mouth to allow it to become accustomed 
to it. Have a look at short intervals to see that he is not hooked up iu any way, and 
talk to the colt for a few minutes while rubbing your hand around its head. The 
next job is teaching him to lead. Use a strong, light rope, and if you use it double, 
always fasten the middle of the ropt^ on to the bit, then you have no join in the end 
of the rope, which would be very dangerous if the colt gets out of control and you 
happen to get the rope around a leg or arm-. Pull the colt around in the loose box 
or yard, and teach him to come around to both near and offsides. When taking him 
into a bigger yard, have extra assistance om the rope, because lie will try to regain 
his freedom the first time he is taken out, and if he does so, the longer it will f^ko 
to' teach him he is not the master. If you are short-handed, it may be an advantage 
to also use a body rope, thereby keeping his head down and making him easier to 
control. No set rules can be laid down for teaching to lead; there are kjeveral dif¬ 
ferent methods which suit different horses. Many will come to lead quickly by ome 
man following with a whip and making them circle for a while, then taking them on 
the straight. Keep well back unless the colt stops or hangs back, when a smack with 
the whip will generally help. Another method which' works on many colts is the 
breeching rope. Procure a good, light rope about 25ft. long, double it, and pass 
an ordinary bit ring over the double end. Put the loop over the horse ’s rump, letting 
it hang down to the breech, and with the ring on the horse’s back, pass the single ends 
through each bit ring. Then standing 2yd8. or Syds. in front, keep a tension on the 
ropes, pullimg harder on one, then the other, and the colt will generally soon follow. 
If a colt sulks and will not lead with the breeching rope, give liinv a good wliipping, 
and immediately tie him up to a handy post and leave him alone for a while. Then 
taking him quietly, try leading him again, amd this method will seldom fail. To teach 
the colt to lead while walking alongside, as is done with show htuses, needs much more 
time and patience, but is unmecessary for general farm horses. The next thing is to 
put the colt into harness. I recommend first putting him in a spring trolley with a 
quiet horse, unless the wagon is being used, where the colt cun be put in the body of 
the team. When harnessing, always have good, strong harness, and leave the halter 
om. Take out the bit and put on the winkers over the halter, and there will bo no 
danger of breaking or pulling off the winkers. Use a bit strap in place of a snap on 
the bit ring. See that the collar is a snug fit; have it a bit tight rather than, at all 
loose. If you have not much assistance, tie up the colt to a convenient post to hook 
him im for a sttirt. Always use a neck rope until the colt is broken in. If you have 
no assistance to hook him in the team, put him between two quiet horses and drive 
them! around until the colt finds he cannot get away. Foir team work first put the colt 
on the near side of the body of a tandem team, putting him in further after a few 
times. The near side leader sliould be staunch in case the colt tries to hang back. 
Care should be taken not to try and turn the team short until the colt learns how 
to do it. Only work the colt a few hours for the first day and not more than half 
days for some time, working according to tlie age of the horse and strength. Always 
fe^ colts well and treat them quietly and kindly, and have plenty of patience, but be 
firm to let them know who is the master. I believe in handling colts right from foals, 
teaching them to lead and tie up; then by handling them a little once or twice a year 
they are ready to harness up whenever they are wanted. The best time to break them 
in to work is before seeding or during spring, because there is generally more time to 
devote to them during those periods. Start th^n working at about 2i to 3 years of 
age, but bo careful not to overwork them until they^ are properly hardened. If you do 
not overload the team, well grown colts at 2^ years soon harden and ca-n stand constant 
work. The harvester is a good place to quieten them. Colts learn as much in three 
or four wei^ks in the harvester as they do in nearly all the rest of the year’s work, 
but they need te have had a few hooks in” a team before, so that no time is lost 
with them when you are busy. Look upon the horse as a friend and treat him 
accordingly.” (Secretary, S. Chynoweth.) 
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South Kilkerran 
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j 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

R. Hasting 

Paijkeville. 

12/7/32 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Proiise 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GBEEN PATGH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

May 19th.—Present: nine members. 

Silage. —«Mr. II. D. Adams (restrict Agricultural Instructor) tabled a specimen of 
silago made by Mr Jericho, of Yallunda Plat. He then answered several questions on 
the making of silage. In a discussion on jjoultry, Mr. Rieskic stated that fowls must be 
warmly housed. If not they used up much of their food in kee]>ing up their tempera¬ 
ture. .He stated that fowlhouses must l>e kept clean and should be sprayed at least 
once a fortnight to keep dowm lice, red mite, and tick. He used a mixture of kerosene 
and used crank case oil, and found same elfeetive. Vegetable Red Mite. —An insect 
that was making vegetable gardening almost impossible in the district was, Mr. Rieskie 
stated, being checked in Port Lincoln by spraying with a mixture of kerosene 1 cup, 
loz. washing blue, to Sgalls, of water. The Chronicle Competition for Sidelines on 
Eyre Peninsula Parw.?.—Mr. Adams explained the competition. Members thought it wa» 
an excellent move, and it w'as resolved to pass a vote of appreciation to the pro¬ 
prietors of the Chroniole for such practical help find encouragement to the Peninsula 
farmers, and the opinuin was expresscnl that the competition would be of great value 
to Pyre Ikminsula. (Secretary, T. Whillas.) 


POOR CROPS A SOIL ROBBER. 

It does not seem possible that poor Crops should be harder on a Soil than good crops, 
but, according to Scientists, it is so 

WHY POOR CROPS CONTRIBUTE TO POOR SOILS. 

1. Poor crops develop greater soil erosion. 

2. Permit leaching ot plant nutrients from Soil. 

3. Lower organic content of Soil. 

4. Lessen bacterial action. 

WHEN GOOD CROPS ARE GROWN. 

1. There is a great volume of roots and other residue left to he incorporated in 

Soil. 

2. When crops are well Fertilized, and high produced, in balanced 

rotation, organic content of Soil is maintained even though the normal 
amount of crop is removed. 

A POOR CROP LEAVES ONLY A FEW HimDRED POUNDS OF ORGANIC RESIDUE. 

A GOOD CROP LEAVES TWO TONS OR MORE TO ENRICH THE SOIL FOR NEXT CROP. 

GROW THE *<GOOD” CROP WITH TOP BRAND 
SUPER AND LEAVE YOUR SOIL ENRICHED. 

Manufaotiired by 

The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co. Ltd. 

WoAs. POBT ADELAIDE. Offiees, CURBIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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KYANCUTTA. 

May 3rd.—Piesent; 15 members. 

Seeding Operations.— ^Mr. J. Dyke read the following paper:—''In preparing for 
seeding it is as well to overhaul the drill or combine, unless this was dotoe at end of 

la.st season’s work. In getting either machine ready for use, first see that aU bolts 

and tnuts are tight and replace all badly worn parts; too much play in bearings is 
likely to cause breakages, and tliese cause delay in getting on with the work. Also, clean 
the stars in the manure feed if necessary and paint over with kerosene, and they^will 

be less liable to clog if slightly damp super is used. It is also a good plan to paint 

the inside of the grain feeders with kerosene, which will counteract tlie effects of dry 
pijCkled wheat, or as an alternative, paint them ihside with thin blacklead, and during 
seeding every now and then paint the grain feeds on the outside with oil thinned down 
with kerosene or used crank case oil, because all pickled wheat is apt to corrode the 
wheels im |the grain feed cups. Regarding depth of sowing I consider liu. deep 
enough. With regard to methods of cultivation, if it is intended to crop fresh burnt 
ground the most payable method is to plough lightly or cultivate, drill, and harrow, 
or if tne combine is used this work can be done before rain, because there would-be no 
danger of weeds. This ground the following season should be loose enough to be 
drilled in and harrowed, and should grow a payable crop. The esseoitial point is to 
have a loose mulch of fine soil on top and a ffi*m seedbed below; with a deep, loose tilth 
the moisture dries out more rapidly. If sowing oats on stubble land, drill in early and 
most seasons tho crop will grow ahead of weeds. Stubble ground to be sowai with wheat 
is better left until the first rains have germinated; then this ground can be cultivated, 
drilled, amd harrowed, or combined in and harrowed, and sown with heavier dressings 
of super and seed. Fallow ground, if well worked and kept clear of weeds, will do 
just as well sown dry as wet, because clean fallow usually, shows mo weeds after the 
first rain. After cultivation weeds will appear, so that if weeds have been kept under 
control while! the ground has been lying fallow, there should be no reason why, if it is 
sown dry with, say, fiOlbs. seed mid fiOlbs. or 701bs. super, it sliould not grow as good 
a crop as if sown wet. If it be sowti dry and makes an even start, then it has 
every chance of choking the weeds instead of the weeds gaining the upper hand. 

Mr. I). Fitz.gerald also read a paper:—"There are many points to be considered 
whem dealing with the subject, 'Seeding,’ and ooie of first importance is locality, 
because practices reconiinended for one particular district will not apply to others. ^ 
far as this diStric't is concerned generall.y, the main factor is early sowing of the right 
\'aiiety of wlieat, but the land to be cropped must be in tin* right condition to leceive 
the seed, and there is certainly no better condition than wolf worked fallow. Great care 
should be taken that the right class of land is fallowed; by this is meamt patches of 
land that have a tendency to drift badly should be left in their natural state and 
ploughed up as raw land the following seeding. Land of a limestone rubble type can 
be fallowed almost any seasoin witliout much danger of excessive drift, as would be the 
case with flats between rises. Rising land should be left well alone, especially if of 
a red, loamy natiiri'.. Good results can be obtained also from early sowing on clean 
land which is free from mustard and bailey grass. The latter, I liclieve, is the biggest 
check to ceieal crops. Tjand to be cropped showing signs of barley grass should be 
burnt and worked over with a light imideinent while still in a dry coffidition in order 
to cover the seed of the barley grass and other weeds, so that a good gej-inination of 
tliese will result after the first rain. Approximately 10 days after rain this land should 
be worked over again with a sliear plough, then harrow'ed and drilled with a disc or 
hoe drill, preferably in warm, drying weather, to kill any remaining grass which may not 
have been turned under. 1 do not favor the use of tlie combine because it plants the seed 
too deeply and does not give the best results as a weed killer. The ordinary drill will 
place the seed om a much more even bed,than the combine. Variety of seed is a matter 
of personal opinion. I have tried many varieties, and during the past three years 
Nabawa (sown in April) has been outstanding. I do not advocate the sowing of this 
variety on land where weeds are likely to be prevalent because it is rather slow at 
getting aw^ay for the start. Of early varieties, the choice lies between Golden Drop 
and Canberra; not too large an acreage of the former should be sown, because it 
has a tendency to lodge badly. All necessary preparations should be made prior to 
seedimg, implements looked over to see everything is in order, and any weak or worn 
parts replaced or procured to save delay should a breakage occur; such delays oftein 
mean the loss of bags of wheat at harvest time. Seed wheat should be graded and 
dry pickled prior to seeding so that lio delay will result when conditions for cropping 
are ideal. I strongly advocate the use of dry pickle because none of the grain is 
injured, therefore a bettei- germination will result, and. there is not so much damage 
of wheat malting. It also eimble.s the farmer to do the job at aaiy time before seeding, 
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because dry pickled wheat will not be affected whilst standing over a period of time. 
For the farmer who has no grader with a pickling attachment, the ordinary winnower 
with an open screen makes a very fair sample, and an effective duster for the dry 
pickling can be obtained at a reasooiable figure and is quite suitable for the average 
farmer. Nothing should command more attention during the seeding mouths than the 
care of the working horses, for to put in the crop to time the horses must be kept in 
the pink of condition; they should be fed regularly and given time to eat tlieir break¬ 
fast and dinner before going to the paddock; allow approximately li hours for each 
of these feeds. The night feed should consist of enough Id last through the night in 
order that there will be a little chaff left in the manger the following morning. The 
horses’ shoulders should be especially cared for and washed with cold water at the 
dinner hour, a process which takes only a few minutes for the largest team. Collars 
should be pounded each morning, and at least the shoulders of the horses should be 
groomed. Care should be taken to see the collars fit the horses’ necks correctly, and 
I strongly urge the use of collar bags, providing they are used properly. The horses’ 
feet should also be kept trimmed, and a good supply of water always available for the 
horses when, they feel inclined to drink. Farmers should make a si>ecial study of their 
own particular farm and work same accordingly, because the same j)rinciple of working 
does not apply to all classes of soils.” (Secretary, J. Dyke.) 


TARACCRO. 

May 5th.—Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

Mr. ,1. Crooks read a paper on ”Thc Farm Flock.”:—” For the production of wool 
in this district I prefer the Merino, of good size, compact build, broad, with depth of 
side, well ribbed, clean faced from the eyes, with a dense fleece showing plenty of 
character and also a fair amount of yolk. The heavy, greasy fleece may not be so 
valuable per pound, but it makes up for loss in value by extra weight. The farm 
flock is usually handled in Ji more or less haphazard manner, and regarded as a side 
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line to bring in a few extra pounds during the year. In my opinion it should be 
treated as a branch of the general operations of the farm. More time could be spent 
in tending the flock, and the sheep should be frequently and carefully handled. Six 
weeks or two months before lambing all ewes should be crutched, so that at lambing 
time trouble from flies would be reduced to a minimum. When the sheep start to 
scour, they should be kept as clean as possible. A useful preventive is a good fluid 
sheep dip. It is also an effective cure for sheep that have been struck. Tar, kerosine, 
or oil hare a detrimental- effect on the wool, which results in consequently reduced 
prices. Lambs should drop from the middle of May to the middle of June. By this 
time green feed will have become established and provide nutriment for the ewe to 
produce a plentiful supply of milk. Bo not overstock, sheep poorly nourished produce 
miserable lambs and a fleece of poor and light quality. A convenient-sized flock— 
according to what the holding can comfortably manage—will amply repay the farmer 
for the labor entailed. Rams should be changed about every two years, to maintain 
the standard of the flock. Before each shearing, the flock should be subjected to rigid 
culling, and 4 iiiy faulty sheep classed out. In this way a farmer should be able to 
keep his flock up to a fairly high standard. ’ ^ In the discussion tliat followed, Mr. E. 
James suggested drilling oats in for feed, and advised farmers to avoid overstocking. 
Mr. O. Guy said changing the flock from one paddock to another was advisable, and 
a small paddock near the homestead would assist at lambing time, so that the farmer 
could give full attention to the flock. Mr. M. Guy favored the. Dorset-Horn crossed 
with a Merino ewe to produce lambs suitable for export. )Mr. A. Edwards favored 
lambs dropped about the middle of April. Mr. J. Crooks, in reply, stated that rams 
should be young and not have more than 50 ewes to each ram. For export lambs, he 
favored the Southdowm or Shropshire ram crossed with Merino owes. Mr. H. Adams 
•(District Instructor), who during the afternoon had visited several farms in the dis¬ 
trict, addressed the meeting on the subject, “Soils and their Fertility,” and gave sug¬ 
gestions on side lines suitable to the district. He also submitted a sample of ensilage, 
and mentioned many of its advantages on the farm for dairy cows. (Secretary, T. 
Winters, Cleve.) 


June 16tli.—^Present: 10 members. 

OuK Local Bureau. —The Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. Winters, read the following paper:— 
‘^Having submitted our report for the past year's work as a Bureau, there are a few 
improvements that could be effected to retain, at least, if not to stimulate, interest of 
all members, and plainly it means this, tlliat our Branch can only prove helpful to us 
as farmers if our interest in it is keen. Our Branch is only a small unit of a State-wide 
organisation, nevertheless we must keep our end up. An efficient secretary is necessary 
to any Branch. He it is who is responsible for records of meetings, &c., C/Orrespondence, 
arranging visits of Agricultural Instructors, and much else, and all done in an honorary 
capacity. I suggest, therefore, that by regular attendance, punctuality, and la live 
interest in the affairs of your Branch you can lessen his work and make it a pleasure. 
The choice of srubjwts to go on the syllabus from time to time can be considerably 
improved also. To-night is our Annual General Meeting; have the members come 
prepared with suggestions for the syllabus, and prepared to submit a paper? The 
choice of subject ia bettc^r left to the writer responsible for the paper, as he will select 
a subject on which he is conversant. If members come prepared with suggestions, etc., 
for the drawing up of a syllabus the job is done more quickly and more satisfactorily. 
When yon are responsible for a paper endeavor to submit it at its given time. Nothing 
destroys interest in the Branch more than failure to submit a paper when responsible 
for it. The other members come along to the meeting to enjoy and diseuss the subject 
arranged, and members lose interest if no paper is tabled, especially wiien they have to 
return, say, from tliree to six miles. Farming provides us with many and varied sub¬ 
jects to suit all members, and preparing a syllabus should be an easy task. Let every 
member accept his share of the responsibility and offer at least one suggestion and 
undertake to write a paper. Our Branch has ,18 members; we hold annually nine 
meetings; that fact if carried out would give us nine members to write on their selected 
subjects, and we have amongst our members farmers capable of doing so. Another 
fact which is rather easily forgotten by members, and one which the secretary loiathes, 
is the payment of subscriptions and flues. Prompt attention to this fact should need 
no Stressing from the Secretary and Treasurer. These are only a few suggestions given 
to assist our local Branch, and as Secretary, I trust that the coming year's session 
will enable us to derii?'e in full the benefits of otar local Bureau.’^ (Secretary, T. 
Winters, Cleve.) 
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Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Memliers 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Miltalie . 

18/6/32 

10 

Pajier from Journal . 

G. Smith 

Miltalie. 

13/7/32 

13 

Addresses—H. B. Barlow 
and H. D. Adams 

G. Smith 

Cungena. 

7/7/32 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Voiimard 

Palabie. 

23/6/32 

10 

Address—W. H. Brown- 

E. Rashleigh 


14/7/32 

19/7/32 

8 

j Annual Meeting . 

E. Schwarz 

f - - - 7 

Green Patch . .. 

7 

1 Annual Meeting . 

C. Whillas, Pt. Lincoln 

Kelly . 

14/7/32 I 

19 

Address — H. B, Barlow . 

1. Grand, Kimba 

Laura Bay . 

12/7/32 

114 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Kdson 

Waddikee Rocks 

13/7/32 

J1 

Annual Meeting . 

V. Matthews 

Pinbong . 

25/6/32 

9 

Discussion . 

0. Scholz 

Pin bong . 

16; 7/32 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Sebolz 

Wudirma . 

16/7/32 

12 

“ Problems of the Farm,” 
C. Newbon 

D. Duguid 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY BANGLES.) 

KALYAN, 

February 2-iid.—Present: Nine monibers. 

Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘ilvcssons 
Lefiriied from tlie I*ast Season. ’ ’ 

P>!.OWI'’LY StUIKK in HHEEP AND THE “ MULKS ” OPERATION POK REDUCING THE 
iNCiDENi’E. —.At a further meeting held on March 22rd, Mr. .1. Wallis read the following 
])a])ei‘:—“Mr. .1. 11. W. Mules, of Woodside, who owns a small but valuable flock of 
‘ Peppin ’ Merino sheep, carried out some observations wliicli led him to believe that 
tlie irritation of the skin by urine in the bret‘ch of the Mtuino ewe, w^as the chief pre¬ 
disposing factor to blowfly strike. Me found thcit the most susceptible sheep have a 

fold of skin about fin. high, which extends from the sides of the root of tlie ttiiJ 
downwards and forwards on the belly, where it peters out. The folds encircle the 
vulva about lin. from the middle line, and carry wool sufliciently close up to the inside 
edge to project inwards and touch the fold of the other side; the result was that the 
animal could not urinate witliout soiiling the wool, which was practicially wet continuously 
nnd matted together and rotted, by bacterial action. As a result the skin beneath became 
ecztunntous, and at the root of the wool there was a collection of serous w’eeping from 

the skin -and a collection of pus-like material with a putrid odor which was no doubt 

attractive to blowflies and would be an excellent breeding ground for young maggots. 
Mr. Mules ^ procedure is to anticipate the slower breeding methods by removing the 
folds by a surghjial operation. Pie does it by pinching the fold in the jaws of a 
‘Burdizzo^ castrating pincers, and while holding it there cutting awTiy the projecting 
skin with a sharp knife. There is no bleeding; the sheep, even if full grown, makes 
very little fuss, the edges of the wound pressed together by the clamp remain adherent 
and in a few days the clamped edges slough away. As a result of tlie oiieration tJie 
ewe liambs grow up with a clean breecili approacJiing in appearance that of the Leicesters. 
Mr, Mules’ observations on grown ewes treated is that where they were previously 
susceptible to attack (sometimes many times in a season), after the operation they 
became to all intents and purposes immune. At the request of Dr. Lionel Bull, Cliief 
(Government Bacteriologist at the Adelaide Hospital, who visited Mr. Mules’s homestead 
in company with Sir (^rles Martin, Chief of the Department of Animal Nutrition of 
tlie C.S.I.R., Mr. Mules took observutions to see how long it takes a sheep’s skin to 
become susceptible to urine irritation. Prom when urine stains were flrst noticed to 
the strike was 21 days. By removing the skin on one side only Mr. Mules found that 
the sheep would be susceptible on the untreated side and immune on the treated side. 
Of course it is quite likely that in a sheep so struck the maggot infection would quickly 
spread to the treated side, this is only to be expected. It appears tas if the practical 
man amongst sheep, following on the line® indicated, will be able to carry forward the 
blowfly investigation in a sweeping stride. If the operation reduces the incidence of 
the breech strike in ewes down to the percentage of the body and head, strike th© 
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blowfly trouble in Australia would cease to be a major factor. The treatment of lambs 
during tihe tailing operation would certainly appear to be worth while. The development 
of an instrument which would pinch and sever the skin in the one operation would appear 
to be indicated, but in the meantime the 'Burdizzo^ pincers (or masculators), already 
in the liands of a number of stochmen, will answer very well. What is now needed are 
some large scale experiments on established flocks. Mr. Mules ^ treatments date back 
from 1929.'^ (Secretary, B. Lang.) 


PABUNA. 

June lOtli.—Present: 13 members. 

The evening was devoted to a Question Box. Each member had to ask a question 
and also amswer one. Mr. 0. Webb asked which was the best method of destroying 
rabbits? Mr. Ilondow replied, and suggested a shortening of the time limit for each 
landholder to destroy the pest. In this district three months were allowed in which 
to do the work. Mr. Hondow said that it; the time was cut down to, say, a fortnight, 
farmers would vsoon, have rabbits under control. He explained the reason for adopting 
his plan, and said that if one man) got to work early and made a thorough job of his 
farm and cleaned out all the rabbits, and a neighbor failed to get his done until late 
in the season, the rabbits on the latter farm would migrate on to his neighbor's farm 
and he would bo just as bad off as ever. (Secretary, P. Sumner.) 


Other Reports Rerieined.. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

C/Opeville. 

8/6/32 

— 

Paper—“ Diseases of 
Wheat,” A. Hein 

G. Sutherland 

Alawoona. 

16/6/32 

6 

Address—“ Oil and 
Lubrication,” H. 
Stannard 

B. Finey 

Pinnaroo. 

27/5/32 

14 

Veterinary Lecture—D. 

Cox 

H. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

24/6/32 

11 

Address—“ Woolclassing,” 
T. Rice 

H. Badman 

Caliph. 

16/6/32 

7 

Paper from Journal . 

W. Todd 

Yuigo . 

20/6/32 

14 

1 

1 Paper—Sore Shoulders,” 
j J. Bullen 

M. Walker 

Ketherton. 

27/6/32 

9 ■ 

Address—P. H. Suter ... 

C. Wilkin 

Parilla. 

6/7/32 I 

9 ! 

1 Annual Meeting . 

C. Foale 

Kanni . 

13/7/32 

12 

Armual Meeting . 

F. Hoad 

Kulkawirra ... 

12/7/32 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

1 H. Elliot 

Overland Corner 

13/7/32 

Ail 

members 

Address—R. L, Griffiths, 

F. C. Richards 

1 H. Lofficr 

Paruna ... 

1/7/32 

22 

Address—M. Shannon ... 

F. Sumner 

Meribah . 

11/7/32 

11 

QuevStion box . 

E. Carr 

Bowhill. 

18/7/32 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Spry 

Kalyan . 

20/7/32 

12 

Discussion . 

R. Lang, Goondooloo 

Eamco . 

19/7/32 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Odgers 

Taplan . 

20/7/32 

8 

“ Observations on Bureau 
Meetings,’* A. McKenzie 

P. Hodge, Nangari 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

CUERENOY CREEK. 

May 23rd.—Present: 14 members. 

Cake op the Farm Team. —Mr. E. Fuller read tlie following paper:—Every farmer 
should devote an hour or two every day to his team. Good, warm stables are necessary 
and they should be enclosed on three sides and open to the east, to avoid cold, westerly 
winds in winter. The stables should be cleaned out eveiy day and dry straw put in 
for bedding. Horses should be groomed down every morning to remove dry sweat and 
dirt. Care should be taken to ensure w'orking the horses in well-fitting collars. It is 
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advisable not to pull the collai*s too tight; this has a tendency to draw the shin and 
cause irritation, and after a while a sore shoulder. Sore shoulders should be washed 
every night and ointment applied. Lard is a good dressing for sores; it keeps them 
soft and does not allow them to crack. If w’orkiiig horses over stumpy land, us© back 
bands. The back band will reduce the friction consideralily by taking jerks the shoulders 
would otherwise receive. During seeding it is important to get an early start in the 
mornings and not w’ork too late at night. Horses should be taken out of the plough 
by sundown. One rouiid after sundown takes more out of them than four or five in 
the mornings. It is not a good plan to have particular places in the team for certaiin 
horses; change them and give each horse the opportunity of proving itself on the rein. 
If the work is hard, add a few double handsful of oats to the chaff for the midday 
feed. Feed, water, and look after the team and they will well repay any trouble and 
care exercised on their behalf.' ’ In the discussion which followed, the Secretary 
asked what the writer put in water wdieot washing hoi'ses^ shoulders. Mr. Fuller used 
eucalyptus skin soap and found it excellent. Mr. Kemp used salt and water. Mr. 
Holme thought that when the team was w^orking well each horse should be put in the 
same places. Mr. Skewes advised putting a chaff bag under the collar when a horse 
had sore shouldei“s. Mr. Burgan asked, ‘‘How many times should a horse be watered 
whilst in work?^’ Answer —Twice a day. Mr. Kemp wanted to know which was the best 
horse for farm work—^lieavy or light. The writer favored a medium draught. Mr. 
Holme asked, “If feeding on oaten chaff should oats then be added to the chaff 
Answer —Yes; at dinner time. (SecretJiry, D. Gordon.) 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16i.n.). 

April 20th. 

Members visited the Murray Bridge Branch and took charge of the inieeting held on 
April 20th. Excelletnt ipapers were contributed by Mr. C. Fahrmaun, on “Poultry on the 
Farm,“ and Mr. Hndd spoke on dairying. 

The Pig Industry. —At a further meeting on May 18th, the following paper was 
read l)y Mr. H, Brook:—Feeding is a very important aspect of pig nninageineiit. Feed 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

lOAXUFACTOBERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by pROF. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL UANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 578E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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is cheap and plentiful at present which makes pigs a paying proposition, Tor sty 
feeding grain is necessai iv)>c> supply protein. The best grains are crushed wheat, pefis, 
or l)arley. Milk and hr 'slops supply the liquid needed. Good convenient inlarkets 
are available for the rig type of pigs. The cliipate is temperate, so that very little| 
shelter is required. Keep all pljices clean in tinier to keep down diseases. In thi^ 
district pigs should be regarded us a side line to dairying and wheat growing. Grain! 
and milk are plentiful, so that the pigs can be fed cheaply* Waller is very necessary 
to good health, and should al ^ays be available. Build sties in such a way jus to provide 
for good drainagit*. A straw i 'of is preferled; it is warm in. winter and cool in summer, 
Water trough can be made c. wood or wtment, both of which are chdap and lasting, 
Self feeders are only used wh carried on. Sties measuring 8ft. x 16fli 

will be quite large enough. Fk ~^"V)uld be Iki. to li^iii. higher in the sty to allow 
for dniiiiage. Cleanliness is '* '1. Keep the sties and troughs clean and have 
regular feeding tim^es. Do not f( o much at one Jiieal. The trough should be about 
lOin. at top and not too deoj). Tb. Berkshire is the most popular bi'ced, and the yxmng 
pigs fatten quickly. These have small litters, but are quiet iiatured. Yorkshires need 
plenty of shelter, be<‘au8e they are subject t(» suiic«jald. Tannvorths are slow' fatteuers; 
better results aix- secured if crossed with the Berkshire. The Poland Chimi is mure 
suitable for the bacon breed. Tlie Tamw'orth crossed with the Mid-York produces 
excellent bacon pigs. The Tamwmrth is a prolific breed, and the sows are good mothers. 
Milk is an excellent food for pigs, and is especially suited for sows and young pigs. 
The boar has a marked influence on the quality of the litter. The boar should be 
chosen from a large litter, and have a luascufine appearance.” Mr. R. (hx>* 3 s read a- 
paper, ‘^Preserving Wood and Metals.” (Secretary, D. Harvey.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

June 2nd. 

Annuai. Mketin(?. —Over 150 momlx'rs and friends wtteuded the fourth annual meet¬ 
ing of tlie Brajich. The President (Mr. Antony S. Kidnuin) presided. A pariy from 
Victor Harbor, under the leadership of Mr. G. Solley, 8up(i)lied musical and elocutionary 
items. stimulate interest in the Bureau amongst junior members, the Branch has 
organised liorsi' and 0 (»\v judging and potato growing competitions. These w(n-e won 
by Ma.st(n\s M. Williamson, S. Miller, and K. Peters. Mr. H. M. Hale, of the Adelaide 
Mfustmm, gave an instriietivf- address, illfustrated with lantern slides, on “Reptiles 
and Fishes.” T1»e Vice-President (Mr. H. B. Peters), on behalf of the Branch handed 
the President (Mr. Kidiiiaii) a set of serviette rings and cancllcsticks. Mr. Kidman has 
set an Excellent <‘xa;mple to members, for during the past four years, in spite of the 
fact th.at his home is in A(hdaide (40 miles awmy) he has not missed more than three 
or four meeting.s. The average attendance of members during the past year has l)een 
41 at each meeting. (Secretary, C. Vcrco.) 


MYPONGA (Average annual rainfall, 28.94ins.). 

May 19th.—Present: 14 members and nine visitors. 

Wool (''i.assing. —The Hon. Secretaiy (Mr. C. Martin) read the following paper:— 
“The imiin ])ointa in classing avooI are to see that each class is evenly matched and 
prepared in an attrnclivt^ inanner to place before the buyer, who will then purchase 
at the highest possible price with eonti<lenco. Some buyers only buy the best of w'ools 
—those containing the lightest and brighest fleeex's—and such a buyer will pass an 
unclaased clip, Jt sometimes happens that a buyer is compelled to purchase wool that 
}i^ does not want, on account of the lot being badly classed, and in consequence he will 
only give a reduced price because he must allow for the possibility of loss in reewflling 
Hie wool he does not require. More often speculators buy up unclassed lines of avooI, 
rdelass them, and nearly alw'ays sell at a go(»d profit. Glassing assists the buyer to 
correctly estimate the yield of wool. Oassing means dividing the clip into lots ns will 
best mex't the requirements of different wool buyers and in such a wwy as to enable 
them to most correctly ascertain the rield of clean, secured wool. Before classing, the 
■fleeces are carefully skirted, all iladlies, faulty, dirty wool and locks and stains removed. 
Then the fleece is rolled neatly, leaving the shoulder wool on the outside, this usually 
being tUie best w'ool of the fleece. To skirt a fleece, start behind the slioulder, taking 
off any dirty, faulty, or burry wcml; work towards the neck, then turn and work back 
f^owards the breech; the latter wool is usually much stronger than the rest of the fleece, 
and in districts where burr or grass seeds are prevalent'this portion of the fl(?cce will 
be most affected. All burry wmol should be removed a'liii made into pieces. The four 
main factors in classing w'Ool ore condition, color, quality, strength and length of staple. 
Condition denotes the yolk and earthy matter which the fleeces contain. Mitjrinas are 
chiefly classed on condition. Quality is a very important point which has to be taken 
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IttBideration, and means the linoness or coarseness of th6 fibre. Different wools 
afferent spinning qualities, and eiaesh quality is used for a diffwent class of 
al. Merino is the fluost wool; the spinning quality starts .g . bO^s, and goes 
Is, sometimes to 80’s. Crossbreds range froctn about 40 to^ and Lincolns 
io’s to 40's. Counts of spinning quality indicate the nuni1>ei';of hanks of 560 
that can be spun from 11b. of scoured wool. Colour is another important item to 
asidered, although color and condition very often go together. The brighest fleeces 
enerally the lightest in condition. An exceptionally heavy fleece, in most oases, is 
vellow, ami is called dingy. Raans’ wool is very often ligivt in color, but usually 
jiavy in condition. On no account should rams^ wool or +’>lack or grey fleeces be 
in other classes. Rams’ w'ool is much harder to {n other wools. A fleece 

.ning an excess of yolk is yellowish in color, ane^ ^ fheavy, although it will 
ly scour white. Tick stains on wmol caused by the j .e of that name, if stained 
iy, will not scour out 'white. Much depends on the \f^ of the fleece on to the 

..le. If this is done well, the wool-roller can do his quickly and correctly, and 

l^est of the second cuts and locks drop out of the fleece. MTien classing crossbreds, 
^fk© as few lines as possible. Three classes will generally cover all requirements:— 
Fine; (2) cx)arse; and (3) dingy and discolored fleec€‘s and those which do not 
Kjh in the other two lines. ’ ’ 

SHOAL BAY. 

May 17th.—Present: 10 members. 

R. W. Chapman brought forward the subject of the ^‘cricket” i)e8t now being 
rienced, and stated that he found that they not only lived in cracked ground and 
he grass itself, but in a loamy river soil they were burrowing under the earth and 
fr the roots of plants. 

Jk ShoutJ)EKS. —Mr, M. Havelburg said that sheepskin, with about Hin. length of 
cut to th© shape of the collar and put inside the lining, was a good preventive 
D ire shoulders. (Secretary, E. Bell, Wispnger.) 


Other '^le'^oris Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Meml)ers i 
Present. ' 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

^ nman V'’aliey . 

BV6/32 

( 

15 i 

! 

Paper—“ Port Lincoln 
and District,” F. Gore 

H. Lewis 

Jervois . 

14/7/32 

31 ! 

Address—C. F, ^nderson. 

F. Bailv 

Ashbourne .... 

20/7/32 

19 

iJdress—B. V. Crewe .. . 

H. Pitt 

Belvidere . 

16/5/32 

13 

Annual Moting . 

M. Pearce 

Shoal Bay .... 

12/7/32 

6 

Annual Meeting .. 

E. Bell, Wisaiiger 

Macclesfield ... 

26/5/32 

28 

Address—R. Hill. 

H. Ross 

Balhannah. 

17/6/32 

16 

Paper—“ Bee-keeping,* 

R. Nosworthy 

C. Graaby 

Balhannah. 

20/6/32 

150 

(3nema Lecture . 

C. Grasby 

Balhannah. 

14/7/32 

21 

Annual Meeting . 

C. Grasby 

lionswood and 
Forest Range 

27/6/32 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

B. LaWTance 

Oumeracha .... 

20/6/32 

8 

“ Farming on an 80-acre 
Block,” L. Wise 

L. Wise 

Longwood .... 

18/6/32 

12 

Homestead Meeting. 

J. R. Cole.s 

Longwood .... 

16/7/32 

11 

Address—R. Scott. 

H. Haines 

Springton. 

6/7/32 

25 

Visit to Onkaparinga .... 

E. Brokate 

Springtoii. 

13/7/32 

9 

Formal. 

K. Brokate 

Blacl^eath .... 

23/6/32 

7 

Paper from/owmal. 

E. Paech 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

12/7/32 

i 

Annua^Meeting . 

Addresl^R. Hill. i 

P. Nurse 

Mt. Compass .. 

6/7/32 

42 

C. Verco 

Bla6kheath .... 

21/7/32 i 

9 

I Annua! Meeting . 

E. Paech 

Hindmarsh Is.. 

19/7/32 

8 

Question Box . 

H. Newell 

Inman Valley . 

21/7/32 

— 

Annual Social. 

H. Lewis 

Port Elliot. 

16/7/,32 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Colebatch, Victor 
Harbour 

Mt. Pleasant .. 

8/7/32 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

D. Smith 

KangariUa .... 

22/7/32 

10 

Address—C. H. Beaumont 

T. Golder 

V Cherry Gardens 

16/7/32 

17 

1 

Dairying and Milk 
Testing,” H. Lyndon 

A. Stone 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands to be offered in the Hundreds of BLACKER, BOOTHBY, 
BROOKER, BUCKLEBOO, BURGOYNE, CARALUE, OARAWA, CARINA, 
COLTON, COOTRA, CUNGENA, DUFFERIN, FINLAYSON, HASLAM, 
KIANA, KOONGAWA, LAKE WANGARY, McLACHLAN, MINBRIE, 
MINNIPA, MITCHELL, MOODY, MOORKITABIE, MORTLOCK, MOSE¬ 
LEY, PYGERY, ROBINSON, ROUNSEVELL, SHANNON, SMBATON, 
SOLOMON, UI.YERRA, VERRAN, WANNAMANA, WRENFORDSLEY, 
and YADNARIE. 

When offered, full particulars will be published in the Government 
Gazette^ and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is 
List of Lands Open, which is pg 
The list shows the areas, 
of the sections 
applied I 






on application to the Director of 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
^ reminded that application may be,^,made for the whole or any portion of a 
The Land Board has pow(j0’tb allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and 
the successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the 
subdivision. 

R. S. Rjchazjds, Commissioner of Crown liands. 
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a^i^ultural views and comments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureati Oonferencesi Ac. 

Eyre Peninsula (Eastern), at Kimba, Monday, October 3rd. (Secretary, Mr. M. J, H. 
Martin.) 

Eyre Peninsula (C^mtrul), at Wudinna, Wednesday, October 5th. (Secretary, Mr. 

Dumcan Duguid.) 

Eyre Peninsula (Southern), at Cummins, Friday, October 7th, (Secretary, Mr. 

H. M. Roberts.) 

Ndn-Irngaied Fruit Districts, at Tanunda—-Lone Pine Branch, November Ist. (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. T. Fromm, Tanunda.) 

The opening session of each Conference will take place at 10.30 a.m. Papers, 
questions, &c., for Conferences should be forwarded to the General Secretary, Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, about a fortnight before the dates mentioned above. 

Christmas Gifts to the United Kingdom—Proposal of Australian Overseas Trade 
Publicity Committee. 

The Minister for Commerce announces that the Australian Overseas Publicity Com¬ 
mittee has framed proposals for the distribution in England and Scotland of Oliristmas 
parcels containing an assortment of Australian primarj' products. The parcels, in 
accordance with orders lodged in Australia, will bo packed and despatched by the 
CommiltetCs representatives in London. 

In making available the details of the proposal, the Minister stated that the Trade 
Publicity Organisation was created some six years ago for the purpose of assisting 
the marketing of Australian products in Great Britain by means of advertismont and 
general publicity. The administration of the scliOme was vested in a Committee in 
Australia which functioned in association with the Department of Commerce, and the 
executive work was carried out by a Director in London (Mr. A E. Hyland). 

The industries associated with the scheme were those of dried vine fruits (curnants, 
siiltanas, and lexias), dairying, canned fruits, fresh fruits (apples and pears), eggs, 
and honey, and the necessary fiitance was obtained by contributions from the industries 
concerned. The Commjjnwealth Goveniment also contributed. 

Tlie I^ublicity Oomnuttee in deciding upon its Cliristmas Gifts scheme desired to 
provide an opportunity for the people of the Commonweia 1th to send to their relatives 
and friends in the United Kingdom a Christmas gift consisting of a variety of the 
choicest Australian products, and by doing so to bring these products more prominently 
before the buying public of the United Kingdom, thus securing an excellent means of 
advertisement. 

The jmreel will contain 21bs. of sultanas, 21b8. of currants, lib. of raisins, 21bs. of 
butter, 11b. of cheese, h dozen eggs, 1 tin of canned poaches, and 1 tin of canned pears. 
The total cost to the sender in Australia, including exchange and all delivery cliarges, 
will be 13s. 4d. 

Orders for parcels may be lodged in all States, and in the case of the State of South 
Australia should be addressed to Mr. C. Harding Browne, Trustee Buildings, Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide. The orders should clearly indicate the names and addresses of both 
the sender and the recipient. Any further particulars may be obtained from the State 
representative referred to. 

In the selection and purchase of the commodities required for the parcels, Mr. Hyland 
will have the assistanc-e of officials of the Australian Marketing Boards and of the 
Commonwealth Government expert officers, and so there will be assured a freshly packed 
parcel of selected high quality articles. 
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The Minister said that he was confident that the people of Australia would welcome 
this opportunity of sending with very little trouble an excellent Christmas gift to thoir 
relatives and friends abroad. In addition to this jiersonal aspect of the proposal, they 
would have the satisfaction of materially helping to bring about an expansion in the 
markets available for our products abroad —■& very necessary requirement to the develop¬ 
ment of Australia’s industry and trade. 

The World’s WooL—Empire Marketing Board Survey. 

The leading position of Australia among the producers of the World's Wool is 
clearly brought out in the Wool Survey which has just been issued by the Empire 
Marketing Board. The survey is a work of over 230 piages, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, and priced at 2s. It estimates, country by country, the 
sheep population and wool crop of the world. Australia, with over 103,000,000 sheep 
is only equalled or surpassed by Russia. There are between 700,000,000 and 800,000,000 
sheep in the world, a third of them in the British Empire. A census of the world 
production of wool shows Australia as the largest raw wool producer. Since 1924 
Australia has provided a quarter of the world’s wool, while the rest of the Britisli 
Empire produces another quarter. The exx)ort trade and the trend of prices are next 
studied, and the survey also includes an account of the lesser animal fibres, mohair, 
fiashmcre, camel hair, alpaca, &>c. 

Prices .—The survey concludes tliat a large part of the price fall since the war has 
been due to the rise in the value of money, but adds that generally sj»eaking wool 
prices have fluctuated more rapidly than the general commodity index. People economise 
on woollen garments and make them last longer. IXnniand is elastic., but the supply of 
wool is inelastic, so increased demand should show itself at onct* in the price. No 
large stocks have been allowed to accumulate through efforts to miaintniii prices. 

Export Prospects .—Russian wool is almost entirely carpet wool, and the Russians 
import finer wools. The United Htates imports carpet wools. Neither of these great 
prodindng areas is likely to become an important ex}aorter of wool in the near future. 

Butterfat Output Competition. 

Five years ago the Hairy Cattle Breeders’ Association of 8outh Australia 

inaugurated an annual Butterfat C>ut])ut Compf'tition among those of its members w'hose 
herds were under oflicial test, find during each year a gold medal hfis been presented 
to the owmor of the winning herd. 

The winners have been— 


1927- 28. Mr. C, J. Morris, Monteith. ooO.SSlbs. butterfat. 

1928- 29, Mr. J. A. J. Pfitzuer, Hampden ... .. 456.811bs. butterfat. 

1929- 30. Mr. C. .T. Morris, Monteith. 496.r)91bs. butterfat. 

1930- 31. Mr. O. J Morris, Monteith. 465.2111)8. butterfat. 

1931- 32. Mr. C. J. Morris, Monteith. o60.94lb8. butterfat. 
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IT IS DEFIRITELT AH ECONOMY TO USE 

BERGER'S PREPARED PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

ON THE HOMESTEAD AND AU. FARM EQUIPMENT. 

There ii » urodaoi lor every pnrpoie. 

Try our Special Non-corroelvo Red Roofing Paint, four gallons for 46/-, 
F.O.R., Adelaide, or P.O.B., Port Adelaide. Warranted not Injurious 
to water required for domestio use. 

COLOUR CAROS AND ALL INFORMATION FREE. 


LEWIS BERGER & SONS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, 

88/00, CtTBSlS ITREBT, ADBLAIBB. — Thone C. 1008 (8 hues). 
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A summary of the fifth yearns competition is set out hereunder, and the conditions 
under which the competition was held weref as follows:— 

1. No herd of less than six cows was eligible to compete. ' 

2. In a herd of more than six cows, 25 per cent, of the number did not compete. 

3. At least one cow in every six or part thereof had to be a matured animal—five 
years or over at time of calving. 

4. The handicaps were— 


For cows 

under 

two years at 

calving . 


SOlbs 

butterfat. 

Two years 

but under three years at calving .. 

.. OOlbs. butterfat. 

Throe vears but 

under 

four years at calving . . 

.. 401bs. butterfat. 

Pour years but 

under 

five years at calving .. 

.. 201bs. butterfat. 

Five years 

and over at ctfilviiig. 


.. Nil. 




Total Cows. 










Ma- 

Butter- 


Total 

Aver- 


Breeders. 



ture 

fat 

Handi- 

Butter- 

age 

Posi 


(k>m- 

Die- 

Cows. 

Pro- 

cap. 

fat. 

per 

tion 


p<^- 

car- 


duced. 



Cow 



ting. 

ded. 









■ 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Morris, C. J. 

lo 


10 

8,194 04 

220 

8,414-04 

560-04 

1 

Giles, L. H. & P. C. 

fi 

2 

2 

2,82903 

120 

2,949-03 

491-51 

2 

Mountstophen, H. , 

« 

3 

4 

4,112-63 

140 

4,252-63 

472-52 

3 

Vereo. C. E. 

7 

2 

2 

3,029-22 

260 

3,289-22 

469-89 

4 

Pfitzner, J. A. J. .. 

11 

3 

6 

4,783-77 

280 

5,063-77 

460-34 

6 

MoEwin, J. 

6 

1 

2 

2,508-80 

2fX) 

2,708-80 

451-47 

6 

Kckermann, VV. P. 

9 

3 

3 

3,657-73 

320 

3,977-73 

441-97 

7 

Pfitznor, E. W. ... 

6 

2 

2 

2,412-54 

220 

2,632-54 

438-76 

8 

Bieber, A. B. 

8 

2 

3 

3,159-57 

340 

3,499-57 

437-45 

9 

Hawker, W. 

8 

2 

3 

3,246-92 

2(K) 

3,446-92 

430-87 

10 

Middleton, A. E. .. 

7 

2 

2 

2,612-19 

280 

2,892-19 

413-17 

11 

Pool, W. A. 

7 

2 

2 

2,512-56 

260 

2,772-56 

396-08 

12 

Ottens, C. C. T. ... 

6 

— 

3 

2,172-49 

180 

2,.352-49 

392-08 

13 

Coleman, F. 

17 

.') 

7 

6,021-49 

600 

6,621-49 

389-60 

14 

Nicholls, E. ^ A. .. 

0 

3 

2 

3,181-00 

320 

3,501-00 

389-(X) 

15 

Walsh, H. B. 

9 

3 

4 

3,152-07 

320 

3,472-07 

385-79 

16 

Ansoll, Mrs. C. W. . 

9 

3 

4 

3,149-22 

300 

3,449-22 

383-25 

17 

Hiidd, J. M. 

7 

1 2 

2 

2.379-31 

220 

2,599-31 

371-33 i 

18 

Neumann, Mrs. M. 

6 

1 1 

1. 3 

1,996-77 i 

180 

2,176-77 

! 362-80 j 

19 

Brooks, T. B. 

6 

! 1 

2 

1,965-65 

180 

2,145-65 

.357-61 ; 

20 

Marrett, A. J. 1 

9 

3 1 

4 

2,982-89 i 

200 

3,182-89 

353-66 

21 

Bohme, H. & A. .. 

fi 

— 

2 

1 1.857-53 1 

220 

2,077-53 

346-26 i 

22 

Traoaer, E. 0. 

6 

I 

* 2 

1 1,874-66 i 

200 

2,074 66 

345-78 

23 

Snelh A. 

9 

i 3 

4 

2,927-10 i 

140 

3,067-10 

.340-79 ! 

24 

Agric. College .... 

22 

i 7 

6 ! 

6,758-53 i 

700 

7,458 53 

33902 

25 

Kybybolife Farm . 

27 

9 

! 7 

7,913-93 j 

940 

8,853-93 

327-92 

26 

Manocl, .4. ,} . j 

fi 

1 

2 

1,779-80 1 

120 

1,899-80 

316-63 

27 

Insp.-f^Jen. of Hosp. 

14 

4 

5 1 

3,804-36 i 

4(M) 

4,204-36 

300-31 

28 

Kuchel, H. B. 

6 


3 

1,666-67 ! 

80 

1,746-67 

291-11 

29 

Robinson, J. (). ... 

9 

3 1 

5 

1,978-99 i 

160 

2,138-99 

237-67 

30 

Cowan, M. 

fi 

J 

3 

1,218-12 

140 

1,358-12 

226-35 

31 

Ayrbrook Farm ... 

6 

— 

2 

1,000-58 

160 

1,160-58 

193-43 

32 


Notk. —Messrs. J. H. Dawkins, W. S. McAuliife, and the Dunleith Pastoral Company 
submitted more than six cows to oflScial test, but did not have sufficient matured cows 
for eligibility. 

Publications Becel«;ed. 

Royal Agricultural College Students^ Magazine, Cirencester, Vol. XIX., Part I. In 
an accomp^mying letter the editor mentions that owing to the war the college Closed 
down for a number of years and lost touch with numbers of its old students, from 'wdiom 
their Alma Muter would like to receive some news. 
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NO 

breakdowns 




during kin^esliny^ because 






^ risk of ^ 

tractor breakdomi during 
* * harvesting. That is one reason 
why you should use Mobiloil. 

I 111 'irt I want to get your harvest- 
ill//! ' ' jl done as quickly as possible— 
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AOBIOULTUBAL INQUIBIES. 

[KepUes supplied by Mr. W. J. Spaford, De%tuty Director of Agricultw^.i 

SoursobB in Cereal Orops. 

Worleys Agricultural Bureau: Is oxal^ add in soursoba detrimentoi to the gro^tM of 
cereal crops f Reply—Sonrsobs When preeettt retard the growth cereiU drej^ beeauBe 
of the fact that they use mineral plant food and ntoietUTe requited by the eropa, bnt 
the oxalic acid manufactured by the soursobs during their growth would immediately 
be changed on the death of the plants (a) by the decomposition of the organic matter^ 
and (b) by combination with mineral conetitnenta of the soil. If soursobs were grown 
in a soil for such a length of time that the acid produced led to the soil b^comiiig sour, 
then the grow'th of cereal crops would be affected injuriously^ but it is difficult to 
imagine how' long it w^ould take for this to happen in the soils In which soursobs 
flourish, because most of them are well supplied with lime to counteract excessive acidity. 

Stage at which to Cut Hay. 

Blackheath Agricultural Bureau: At wJuit stage should one cut wheaten or oaten hay 
for feeding to milking oows dhaffed, to produce the maximum return of milkl Reply— 
In districts where the climatic conditions are such that eefeal hay can be properly cured 
in late September or early October, wheat and oats grown for hay for cows should be 
cut soon after flowering and before the grains show much sign of development. Such 
hay has higlu'r digestibility than that made from more mature crops, and is of a 
laxative nature, which also helps cow’s in milk. With such («irly-c.ut hay, more care 
is necessary in curing, because cool weather is somctiiues experienced while it Is in 
the stook, and there is then consideriabh* liability of the development of moulds, and 
the blackening of some of the hay. 

Storage of Oats. 

MiltaUe Agrivalturcd Bureau: “/.s' it uece.s.sary to provide ventilation in an over¬ 
ground concrete silo in which oats are to he .Htored; if .vo, what method should be usedl^^ 

Reply—8ii('cess with storing grain in silos depends on drying the grain before shooting 
it into the rec'eptaele, and then keei)ing all air aw'ay from the grain. No ventilation of 
any kind must be permitted, and, as a matter of fact, all masonry silos should be coated 
witli whitewiish, tar, jutch, l)itumen, or some sucli substance before they are filled, to* 
make certain that the receptacle is made airtight. Silos made of materials other than 
masonry should have any joints in the material coated with something that will make 
certain that no air gains admittance. 

** Would a concrete floor in silo be all right for storing oats for a period of, say, four 
years, or would a wooden floor he necessary?^* 

Reply—Concrete floors in silos are quite suitable for storing j^rain for years provided 
that moisture is not rising through the floor, 

Maaigels. 

Mendelsham Agricultural Bureau: *‘What is the best month to sow mangel seedl^* 

Reply—^Mangels are summer-growing plants, and so the seed is sown in the spring. 
In Beasons when the soil has warmed up in September the seed can be sown in that 
month, but when the cold weather continues into the spring it is better to wait until 
October. The so-called mangel seed is really a mass of corky material containing fromi 
three to five seeds. tTsually, and particularly if the seed was soaked before sowing, all 
of the seeds in the capsules germinate, but on other occasions some of them germinate a 
long while before the remainder. It is essential to carefully thin out mangfels before the 
young plants get too large, one of the midn reasons being that the plants arising from 
a single capsule often twist themselves around one imOther and so lead to misifliapeii 
roots if left to mature. 
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► i»t* Slronffer Fro$tl 
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Ford 30-ewt. Stakemide Truck (13ti’ wheelbaoe) with eii< 
cloatd cab and opecial malleable eteel wkeele—dual at rear. 
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MORE POWERFUL 
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Ford Truck . . . . 


R ugged strength and an unusual capacity for 
heavy work have always been characteristics of 
the Ford 30-cwt. Truck. Yet both strength and 
performance have now been notably improved. 

Pprfomtttncp ... New 4-speed Gesr Box (witli Power Take-off) 
giyes higher road speeds and tremendous pulling power for soft ground 
or excavations ... 5 ball and roller bearings reduce friction ... In 
all forward speeds, the entire drive (from engine to wheels) is on ball 
or roller bearings ... A Power Take-off is provided for tipping or for 
belt-work operations. 

Strrngth . . . The stronger Front Cross Member and heavier new 2F 
Front Spring provide a greatly strengthened front suspension, capable 
of withstanding hard driving at speed with capacity loads over roughest 
tracks. Radiator, engine, clutdi and transmission are relieved from 
all road strains. 


BRITISH EMPIRE TRUCK 

Prices fram £290, nearest Ford Works, Sales Tax extra* NC/S9 

PORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. 
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Strawben7 Olortr* 

Brentwood Agricultural Bureau-. **I8 it possible to establish Strawberry Clover on the 
salty swamps in the district?** 

Reply—Strawl)erry Clover will grow in fairly saline conditions, but in all probability 
most of the swamps near Brentwood are much too salty for this fodder plant. In those 
places, however, where the edible rush-like plant has appeared it would be well worth 
trying Strawberry Clover, and perhaps the best way to make the trial would be purchase 
a small quantity of seed. Scarify the seed by spreading it in a thin, layer on a table or 
bench, and gently rub it with a board to which has been tacked or glued a sheet of 
sandpaper. Sow the seed in a plot that can be easily watered. Keep the plot well 
watered during spring, so that the plants make a dense mat of growth. Cut the plot of 
clover into small sods about lin. to l^ins. square with a sharp spade, and throw these 
sods into the mud of the swamj), trying to space them about 2ft. to 3ft. apart each way. 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


fpead Limbs in Apricot Trees. 

At the Oonferencti of Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau the following 
questions were in('lud('d on the Agenda and replies 8iipplie<l by Mr. 0. H. Beaumont, 
District Tlorticultural Instnictor:— 

is the cause of apricot trees dying in the Strathalhyn district and the remedy 
for sarnc'l’' 

Reply—There are several causes for this trouble, but tht? main reason in the Strath- 
fUbyn district is the shallow soil and tight red clay subsoil. trees will not live to 

any great age in such a soil. Another reason may be a want of water or too much water, 
both liaving a similar effect. Further, the trouble may be the result of very heavy 
pruning; this causes n gumming, and it is probable that a bacterial action may cause 
limbs to die. 

Borers Attacking Fruit Trees. 

“ H’hat is the correct time to sjrray prune trees to prevent borers attacking the fruit?** 

B(^ply—Spray as soon as the caterpillars arc noticed; this, however, may not be at 
the same time every year. 

Crown Gall. 

‘ * Cause and treatment of the swelling cancer on the main stems of almond trees?** 

Reply—The swelling is caused by ‘‘Crown Gall,” or “Plant Cancer.” There is no 
cure for it in the later stages, but it may be stopped if observed on trees up to 3 or 4 
years old by cutting out the cancer with a sharp chisel and painting the wound with 
white lead. Other trees are affected in the following order:—Peaches, idums, pears, and 
it is seen occasionally on the apple and vine. It is considered to lie mainly a nursery 
trouble, and the trees arc affected before planting out. It is always worse in sandy soils. 

Pruning. 

“ What will he the effect on matured fruit trees if the leaders are not pruned?** 

Reply—There would Ik> no special effect excopt that the 8i)indly growth would be broken 
off by tlie wind and tlius perhaps seriously damage the tree. 

Cincturing. 

Speaking of his observations in the vineyards in the Langhorne’s Creek district, Mr. 
C. H. Beaumont, in a short address at the Soutliern Conference, said he was surprised to 
see the damage done to vines, especially Zante currants by twisting the young vines on 
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th^* trellis vines nnd failing to remove tBem; the >iiie was thus practically Cut iuto fl®C“ 
tioiiH by the eonstrietion caused by the wires* ijuid some thousands of vines had died in. 
the past dry seasons. This may have been caused to qome extent by oarelesa cincturing. 
Some growers made a deep cut into the main stem and then wondered at tihe weak 
condition of the vine. The out is needed through the hmlc only, and the bark is very"' 
thin. It is advisable to get the vines off the wires and tie tllicm in place, taking car©- 
when cincturing, or the whole vineyard will die out. 


VETEBINABT INQUIBIEB. 


[JRrpUes supplied hy Veterinary Officers, SU>ok and Brands Department.] 

Lameroo reports stallion in good condition^ hnt lacking in vitality, Beply—Do' not 
use stallion for service for a couple of weeks. During this period give one tea¬ 
spoonful of powdered mix vomica night and morning for seven days. To give, mix 
with treacle and smear on tongue. Give four feeds daily of oaten chaff and bran 
and crushed oats. Do not over-feed. See that horse gets plenty of exercise each day 
and regular green feed. When using again limit service to one per day. 

Partmia asks must a sheep earmark he registered? Reply^Sheep earmarks are* 
not registered, the owner of a registered sheep brand being permitted to use any ear¬ 
mark he desires provided that pliers are used and the mark does not exceed the regula¬ 
tion 8i7.e of fin. x ^iii., except in the case of a slit, wliich miay be. Ifin. from the tip 
of the ear. It is contemplated introducing a Bill to provide for the registration of 
sheep earmarks. 

Point McLeay a,sks for symptoms of pneumonia in cattle. Reply—The symptom? 
of all acute types of pneumonia (including pleuropneumonia) are:—^Rapid breath¬ 
ing (the breathing is done mainly with the abdominal muscles), high temperature 
(105“ to 107®), disinclination to move, head is poked out, appetite is lost or is poor, 
rapid falling off in milk supply, and an important symptom is the premmee of a cough. 

Naracoorte reports death of calves nine months old. Frothy discharge at hadh 
passage, praciimlly unable to stand. Reply—The condition is digestive in origin and 
caused through improper feeding. It is suggested that the calves be put in a fresb 
paddock and that any that are not doing well be put on to whole milk for a week 
and then gradually put on to skim milk. The calves should be fed three tiinea 
daily and should not receive too much at each feed. Change over to a good calf food 
(linseed meal) for a time. Keep utensils clean. If any calves are scouring, isolate,, 
give a dose of castor oil, and put on to whole milk. 

6, Park Terrace, Parkside, asks itiformation re registration of stallion. Reply—It iff 
not necessary for the draught stallion to be registered in a stud book. The fee for 
examination is one guinea per horse, plus cost of transport. No charge) is made if the* 
stallion is examined at annual stallion sole or Royal Agricultural Show’. 

Wolseley lias mare nine years old^ Mg eater, hnt is losing condition. Reply--^* 
(1) Starve for 18 hours. (2) At end of that time give following drench:—Raw 
lin8€)ed oil, pints; oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonsful. (3) Subsequently give- 
one tablespoonful of Fowler's solution of arsenic night and morning for a fortnight 
To give mix in a small damped feed. (4) Feed four times daily on good quality chaff,, 
bran, and crushed oats. (5) Have horse’s teeth attended to if necessary. 

Brentwood reports (1) horses sia: cmd eigM years with swollen gums; (2) Dorse' 
wUh sore in top of lip. Replies—(1) Give affected horses the following drench: — 
Raw’ linseed oil, pints; oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonsful. Have chaff damped. If 
molar teeth are irregular they should be filed. (2) The only effective treatment iff 
to open up the sore with a clean sharp knife, search for any foreign body, anil 
'’•vrihge wound out with lysol solutiotti. 
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Use TOP BRAND Supers, remembering 

Australia can only be saved financially by the development of 
New Capital. 

Farmers can, by Maximum Production, lead the way in the 
Development of Capital. 

Maximum Production is only possible from Well-Fed Soils. 
Cutting Fertilizer Dressings is false economy, and leads 
to disaster. 

It is better to seed, and thoroughly fertilise one-third of your 
tillable land, and let two-thirds lie idle, than work it all and 
wear out machinery, only to harvest half a crop. 

TOP BRAND SUPERS ARE RECOGNISED THE »B1G CROP PRODUCERS.** 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER (45% W.S.P.) FOR ALL 
CEREALS AND PASTURE FERTILISATION, 

Order by name "TOP** and get the best. 

The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co. Ltd. 

Works, PORT ADELAIDE. Offices, CURRIE STREET. ADELAIDE. 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MAiniFACTUBERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by pROF. Perkins, 

Journal of Agrictdiure, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GEQNTERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 578E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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CoomandaolCj two pigs^ four mouths oldf suddenly lost use of legs* Reply—1?Ue 
condition is paralysis. Put sows in warm, dry well bedded down shed. Feed ou 
whole fresh milk and a little meat (rabbits, &c.), no gnain. See that flows get plenty 
of green feed (grazing). Put a supply of wood ashes out for them. 

Mount Gainbier reports that all sheep on his property that at any time get their 
skin broken develop tetanus. Reply—^Be very careful at marking’^ and ^‘sheai*- 
ing ’ ’ time. Temporary yards should be used for marking, and I would suggest that 
you try the Burdizzo pincers for both castration and tailing. All old sheep yards 
should be cleaned out, and litter, old manure, &c., burnt. The making of new yards 
slumld be considered. Anti-tetanic serum is very effective both as a prophylactic and 
a curative. For curative purposes, however, the cost is higli. As a preventive for a 
sheep, 100 units (U.S.A.) should Ih‘ injected sulieutaneouslv as soon after the wound 
is received as is possible. As a curative for a slu^ep, 2,000 to 11,000 units should be 
injected subcutaneously. The later doses depend on course of the disease. Price:— 
One phial eontaining 500 units (IJ.8.A.) costs Is. Od. The seruna can be obtiuined 
direct from the djief Quarantine .Officer (General), Peel Cliambers, Peel Street, 
Adelaide. A hypodermic syringe and needles would be required. Should you require 
any further information get in touch with Mr. Curtis, Stock Inspector, Mount Gainbier. 
]! Macclesfield asks (1) slundd a opw he dried off before oalvmg, <md (2) treatment 
for horse with itchy fetlock. Replies—(1) It is advisable especially in case of a 
heavy milker. Do so six to eight weeks before calving, Tiie cow can be served whc’i 
she comes on heat (21 to 28 days after parturition). (2) Clip hair off fetlocks. 
Rub in followmg mixture daily with a brush:—Paraffin oil, 1 i>int; solution of hard 
soap, 1 gallon. (Add parafiOn oil to soap solution whilst hot. Keep mixture stirred 
whilst applying,) 

Langhome^s Creek has horses troubled with lice. Rei>ly—Treatment: — (1) Groom 
daily. (2) Feed well, (^l) Apply one of the followmg dressings:— (a) paraffin oil, 
loz.; linseed oil^ lOozs.; (b) non-poisonous sheep dip (at stremgth recommended for 
dipping). Wliatever dressing is used must be persisted in ajnd repeated for several 
weeks in order to destroy fresh lice as they hatch out. The eggs are resistant r,> 
dj'<.'s.si!ig. (4) (.’lean out stables thoroughly. 

Bordfrtown reports mare stands with legs widely apart and ruhs itself on the 
belly on rails. Reply—1, Try the following treatment: — (1) Starve for 18 hours. 
(2) At tlu‘ end of that time give following drench:—Raw linseed oil, 14 pints; oil 
of tuifientine, 4 tablespoons; shake thoroughly before giving. (.3) Subsequently give 
one tablcspoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in a small dumped feed night a/nd 
morning for a foitniglit. 

Langhornr ’.v Creek reports ings with bade passage protruding. Rejily—The condition 
is due to some bowel irritation. See that the young pigs get })leuty of exercise and 
grazing. C!ut down supply of grain (barley), A good supply of wood charcoal should 
be made availalde to them. If condition continues report occurrence to us. 

Cedwna asks for method to rear a foal by hand, Rt'ply—The foal can be raised 
on cow's milk. Get milk from fresh cow’ and preferably one with milk of a low 
fat content. To prepare milk proceed as follows:—Dissolve one tablospoonful of 
sugar in a little warm water. Add three to five tablespooiisful of lime water, then 
enough milk to make «i ])int. Feed I* pint everj hour for the first few^ days, always 
warming to blood heat. Use an ordinary baby^s bottle and strong nipple. Wash 
after each feed. As foal grows increase amount of milk gradually (after a few days 
gm‘ six feeds and later only four). After three w'^eeks discontinue sugar, but still 
add lime water. In five to six weeks sweet skim milk may be gradually substituted 
for wdiole milk, and after three months give foal all it wrill drink three times daily. 
At earliest possible age give foal solid food, e.g., crushed oats, bran, and a little linseed 
meal. If scouring occurs give two to four tablespooiisful of equal parts of castor oil 
and olive oil. Out out feed for three or four feeds. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND UTILISATION 
OF SILAGE. 

[ By W, J. Spaff()Ri>, Deputy Director of Aj^vii'iiltuie.J 

The storage of luscious green forage so tliat it retains its succulence, palatability, 
and digestibility is one of the recognised methods of yjreserving foodstuffs for farm 
livestock, and vdien saved in this form the fodder is kmnvn as Silage or Ensilage. 
It is by no means a new art to manufacture Silagii successfully; in fact, it is very 
old, but was revived towards the end of the last century, and was then boomed, and 
made very rapid strides, mainly because the United States of America took it up 
seriously, after the appearance in that country in 1879 of the translation of a work 
on the subject written by M. Auguste (lofl'art in 1873, and of the “Book of 
Ensilage,’^ by Dr. J. M. Bailey, of Boston, in 1880. Its manufacture made such 
rapid progress that in a verj^ short; time after the publication of the above works 
a conference of several hundreds of farmers was held in New York to compare 
their experiences of the fodder. That it is only the revival of an old art there 
is no doubt, because the ancient Romans left ref(*rences to the storing of green 
fodder in underground chambers, and the Mexicans hav«‘ for centuries stored, and 
are still storing, fodder in this way. 

The credit for being the first man in Australia to store fodder as Silage is 
usually given to the late Mr. Charles Rake, of Enfield, South Australia, who not 
only manufactured it, but did his best to encourage others to make and use it. 
Desj)ite this very early experience of Silage, and the fact that the eomj)arative 
dryness of our climate favors such a foodstuff, it is only now bt^coming popular 
in this State, and although its A'alue is now a little ))etter known, much still remains 
to be done in this direction. It seems certain that if we are to make much progress 
with dairying, forage must f)e stored as Silage on practi(‘al]y all farms carrying 
milking cows. In many parts of the State we can |)r()ducc with certainty very 
heavy growths of fodder plants, cereals, peas, and other leguminous crops in the 
Spring time, but they all quickly mature when the Siunmer season Hirives, and 
from then until the Winter is over farm livestock are compelled to secure most 
of their sustenance as “dry’’ feed. The only green forage obtainable during this 
period is from the very limited area of irrigated fields, and from light grazings 
when the Summer rains have been exc^eptionally good, or when the Autumn rains 
are early enough to start the feed whilst the soil is still warm. The storage of 
some of the surplus forage in a .succulent form for use during the period of “dry” 
feed keeps up the production of the dairy herd, and has the added advantage that 
the greater yield of milk is received during the time of normal shortage, when 
prices are at their highe.st. 

The definition of the term “Silage” at the present day is the article obtained by 
storing green .succulent forage so that it retains its succulence and much of 
its green color; and the word “silo” stands for the air-tight re(‘eptacle used for 
storing this succulent fodder. 

Ensiling a fodder, or making Silage, consists in preserving green, succulent 
plants, so that they will remain green, or semi-green, and keep their succulence for 
a considerable time. Briefly, it is done by cutting the plant gro>vth to be made 
into Silage when very green, and nutritioas, and storing it under pressure, usually 
in air-tight receptaxdes of some kind, but sometimes in open stacks. Originally, 
Silage was always made in underground pits, the earliest ones being no more 
than holes in the ground; but later on these were improved by using masonry 
bottoms and sides. These underground chambers were followed by overhead recep¬ 
tacles, made of variou.s materials, and these again by stacks made in the 
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air. In most cases considerable weight is applied. The resulting forage is of the 
saacne nature, whatever tl^ system of. manufacture, the difference between the vari¬ 
ous methods having to do mainly with the ease of handling the green stuff or the 
finished article, and with the amount of waste in preparation. 

ADVANTAGES OF STORING FORAGE AS SILAGE. 

When fed to dairy cows and ewes with lambs, good Silage has almost exactly the 
same nutritive value, pound for pound of dry matter supplied, as has green forage, 
and, as well as possessing equality with the best milk-producing foodstuffs, it has 
advantages over most other stored fodders. The palatability of practically all 
forage plants is increased by converting them into Silage, and so great is this 
palatability that animals which have been fed with the fodder will leave all other 
foodstuffs when good Silage is placed before them. The digestibility of mo.st 
fodders is increased when they are stored as Silage in a proper manner, but its 
great advantage in this direction is that the digestibility of other foodstuffs fed in 
conjunction with it is also improved. This is particularly noticeable when Silage 
is given to animals grazing at the end of Summer and in the Autumn, on feed 
allowed to dry in the fields, or when they are only receiving hay as well as the 
Silage. Some of the forage plants not readily eaten by livestock because of the 
presence of spines, or tough fibres, and some of the rougher kinds, which will not 
cure into good hay, can be converted into Silage of fair quality, which will be 
readily eaten by the animals, and lead to a full milk flow. 

Another great advantage of storing feed as Silage is that the job can be imder- 
taken as soon as the crop is ready, without the need of waiting for fine weather. 
Provided really heavy rain is not falling at the time, the crops can be cut and 
carted to where the Silage is to be made, in any weather, and in those cases, when 
the crop is a little over-mature, some rain helps towards the production of first- 
class Silage, No matter how the Silage is made, no damage is done to it by birds 
or mice, and there is no danger from fire. 

CHANGES OCCURRING IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SILAGE. 

Considerable alterations occur in the forage between the cutting of the crop and 
its preservation as Silage, and the distinctive odor, peculiar flavor, increased 
palatability, softening of naturally tough fibres or spines, and the general attractive¬ 
ness of the fodder are wholly due to these changes. As the changes are all- 
important in the manufacturing and also in the keeping of the fodder in a succu¬ 
lent form, some knowledge of them is necessary.- The transformations that take 
place in forage stored as Silage are of both a chemical and a physical nature, but 
whilst the chemical changes are great and of much importance, the physical ones 
are only of minor account. Under all methods of making and storing this class 
of fodder, the alterations that occur are the same, but the degree of change varies 
with the method of manufacture adopted. 

CHEMICAL CHANGES. 

When green succulent growdh is thrown together in a heap there is a rapid rise 
in temperature, and this increase of heat is brought about in the first place by 
the respiration of the live cells, and is continued after the death of the cells by 
fermentation and bacterial activities. The' great bulk of the cells of green plants 
remain alive for some time after the plants are cut, and when thrown together in 
the heap these cells continue to breathe in oxygen and give off carbonic acid gas, 
and, as is the case with all other forms of life, in this process heat is evolved. 
These cells continue so to breathe while there is free oxygen present, and as soon 
as they have used all of this free oxygen, if the heat evolved is not sufficient to 
kill the cells, they begin extracting oxygen from their own materials, and this 
effort, combined with the rise in temperature, causes the death of the cells. The 
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rise in temperature and death of the plant cells is a very rapid process, for there 
are millions of living cells thrown together in the mass, all breathing oxygen from 
a limited supply; and as the loss of heat from the mass is very slight, it is stored 
up, and the temperature quickly rises to the point necessary to kill the cells. It 
is not until after the plant cells are killed that the action of ferments and bacteria 
comes into really active play, but if sufficient free oxygen is present it will lead 
to so complete a decomposition of the material in the heap that it will soon be 
indistinguishable from well-fotted farmyard manure. 

It is recognised that plants as they grow have the ferments and bacteria that will 
lead to their decomposition when suitable conditions offer, literally all over them. 
It is also known that the temperature surrounding these plants has only to be 
raised sufficiently high to kill all the plant cells, and the fenrients and bacteria 
adhering to the outsides of the plants. Further, in all fermentative activities, each 
particular form of life attacks special portions of the organic mattei-, and produces 
as a result of its action a substance peculiar to its own kind. One of the com¬ 
monest instances of this is the action of yeast, which attacks sugai- in solutions, 
splitting it up and leaving alcohol behind. Now the product set free by each 
special kind of ferment or bacteria accumulates until in the end there is sufficient 
of it to act as a poison to the life that produced it, either killing or at least 
cheeking its activities. This is commonly seen with our friend the yeast in the 
making of sweet wines; here enough sugar is provided in the first place, so that 
the ferment produces sufficient alcohol to check its own ac^tivities, and the finished 
article has sugar left in it, although the yeast was not killed by artificial means. 

It is having a knowledge of these above-mentioned natural activities and an 
understanding how to control them that enables the successful manufacture of 
good Silage with certainty, and the making of the particular type desired. When 
the temperature is allowed to rise rapidly to a point where tlie ferments and bac¬ 
teria are rendered inactive before they have led to much splitting up of organic 
matter, with its resulting liberation of acids, what is known as ^^sweet’’ Silage is 
made. On the other hand, when the temperature is not allowed to rise high enough 
to kill the ferments and bacteria brought in w'ith the green fodder, they continue 
their activities until the acids liberated by them have accumulated in sufficient 
quantities to stop their work, and then so-called ^^sour^’ Silage is the result. 

It has been found (*) that practically all the free oxygen in the air surrounding 
the material being converted into Silage is used up in 4 or 5 hours, and the usual 
fermentation products—ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, and lactic acid—are present in 
appreciable quantities in from 24 to 48 hours after putting the forage together. 
As the activities of the plant cells weaken, moulds, yeasts, and bacteria become 
more animated; the moulds probably fimctioning for a few hours only; the yeasts 
disappearing in a few days; and the bacteria persisting for a good time longer. 
During these actions the temperature rises for about 15 days, and although 
decreasing after this time, remains fairly high for some months. 

PHYSICAL CHANGES. 

In the course of manufacturing Silage from green forage the color and genera) 
appearance of the plants undergo fairly considerable change, but in most other 
directions the physical changes are of little importance. Most Silage is of a 
brownish color, and this is practically always so when the temperature has been 
allowed to rise fairly high, when rather over-mature fodder is used, and when 
eight or more days are occupied in filling the silo or erecting the stack. When 
very sappy plants are put together quickly, and the Silage is heavily weighted 
down mthin a week of starting the silo or stack, the resulting matenal usually 
retains much of its natural green color. The weight of material, as welt as the 
weights put on the top, squeezes the forage together and alters the general 
appearance of the plants by flattening them out. The ensiling process develops a 

* Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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peculiar but not unpleasant odor with nearly all fodders so preserved, but with 
some very sappy plants, or where the Silage is carelessly made, the odor formed 
can be extremely unpleasant to human beings. The peculiar odor of Silage, even, 
when it has become rather strong and unpleasant, has no deterrent effect upon 
livestock, and as a matter of fact appears to be attractive to them. The taste of 
the forage is considerably altered in manufacture, varying, according to the method 
practised when making the Silage, from sharply acid to a sweetish^nutty flavor, 
but all forms are readily consumed by farm animals once they have tasted the 
Silage. The tissue.s of many plants are softened in the silo, and this is particularly 
noticeable with the spines of such plants as thistles of various kinds, which are 
thus converted into good forage. The fibre of most plants is rendered more 
digestible by the softening process referred to. 

LOSSES IN MANUFACTURING SILAGE. 

When it is remembered that the cells of the plants go on living for some little 
time after being cut, and that on their death ferments and bacteria lead to a 
partial decomposition of the organic matter, it is easy to realise that even in a 
first class silo which is practically air-tight, there is some loss of material through 
these activities. This loss is intensified in all badly constructed silos, and wherever 
portion of the material is exposed to the air, as when the top of the Silage in 
a recei>tacle is left uncovered, and on all sides and the top of stacks of Silage. 
The losses due to the last efforts of the plant cells and to fermentation are un¬ 
avoidable, but the losses due to exposure to air can he considerably reduced, except 
in the case of stacks. That these unavoidable losses are fairly considerable is 
shown in the following table, the results there set out having been secured at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in experimental silos built for the 
purpose 

Table I .—Unavoidable Lofotes in Mahing Silage* 


Kind of Silage. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Lbs. 

Protein. 

Lbs. 

Fat. 

Lbs. 

Ash. 

Lbs. 

Oude 

Fibre. 

Lbs. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

Extract. 

Lbs. 

Green Maize (20 Silos)— 
Put in Silo. 

3,835.08 

250.50 

64.90 

175.87 

622.67 

2,730.66 

Removed. 

3,081.33 

200.09 

78.70 

196.00 

664.13 

2,448.28 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. 

—4.01 

+4.00 

+24.96 

+ 11.44 

+ 6.66 

—10.01 

Shock Maize (13 Silos)— 







Put in Silo. 

2,950.00 

201.02 

70.32 

145.07 

568.19 

1,905.20 

Removed. 

2,057.12 

228.96 

74.64 

162.03 

533.72 

1,656.96 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. 

—9.95 

—12.48 

+6.14 

+ 11.69 

—6.07 

—13.03 

Various Crops t (6 Silos) — 







Put in Silo. 

997.62 

48.44 

15.45 

41.66 

137.55 

756.51 

Renioved. 

817.39 

29.84 

12.32 

35.11 i 

117.50 

621.93 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. 

—18.00 

—38.40 

—20.26 

—15.72 

— 14.58 

—17.79 

P(?a8 and Oats (4 Silos) — 







Put in Silo. 

754.97 

43.43 

7.19 

30.49 

82.51 

591.35 

Removed. 

702.87 

.38.19 

10.74 

28.23 

73.80 

551.85 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. 

—6.90 

—12.07 

+49.37 

—7.41 

— 10.48 

—6.68 

Legumes (9 Silos) — 







Put in Silo. 

1,775.84 

128.10 

27.30 

71.82 

183.58 

1,377.50 

Removed. 

1,738.28 

134.65 

36.86 

77.55 

190.64 

1,298.57 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. 

—2.12 

+5.11 

+35.02 

+ 7.98 

+3.85 

—5.73 

Total of 54 Silost — 







Put in Silo .. 

10,703.64 

759.23 

191.55 

494.71 

1,696.24 

7,500.93 

Removed. 

9,891.06 

717.91 

226.11 

524.13 

1,663.23 

6,728.99 

Gain or Loss (%) .. .. , 

—7.59 

—5.44 

+ 18.04 

+5.94 

—1.95 

—10.29 


Silage Investigations,’^ A, C. Ragsdale and C. W. Turner, University of Missouri, 
Research Bulletin 65. 

t 2 silos Bye, 1 Wheat, 2 Sudan Grass, 1 Sunflowers. 

t Includes 1 silo Maize and Soybeans, and 1 of Maize and Sunflowers not shown in 
'^able. 
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MAKING SILAGE. 

As has been already pointed out, when it is desired to preserve sueeulent fodder 
^0 that it remains in a succulent condition, the temperature to which the mass of 
green stuif rises must be controlled— 

1. So that the bulk of the bacteria are killed along with the cells of the 
plants; or 

2. So that the cells and most of the bacteria, except the lactic acid forming 
ones, are killed. 

In the first case the temperature is allowed to get fairly high before being 
checked^ and in the other the check is applied before the temperature gets 
high enough to kill all of the useful bacteria. It must be remembered that 
it is only necessary to put green succulent growth in a heay), and the temperature 
will ri.se, due to the eombu.stion that takes place by the activities of the living 
cells and the bacteria; and llie slower this mass is put togethei- the greater will 
be the. rise in temperature. This is only reasonable, because both tlie cells and 
bacteria are very active when the supply of oxygen is large, and when the green 
stuff is put together quickly the weight on the mass is rapidly increased, so 
compacting it that the air is stpieezed out, witli the resirltihg check on the oxygen- 
loving life. Briefly, then, in the making (.)f Silage a mass of green forage is put 
together, and then weighted down to (*omj)act it togetho*, to s(pieeze out the air, 
and to prevent any moie air entering it. 

There are various methods of making Silage, but it does not matter much 
which one is followed, provided that a few simple rules are observed, and general 
care is shown. Tliere are some variations in procedure depending upon tlie type 
of crop being ensiled, but most crops are handled in a very similaj* manner. 

WHEN TO CVT THE CHOP BEING ENSILED. 

The green forage to be preserved as Silage should be cut while it is still really 
succulent and is well supplied with live and active cells, and to ensure a good 
*‘cure^’ the cut material should be put in the silo or stack whilst fresh and 
unwiltfed. The only exceptions to this cutting in ati early stage of maturity and 
rapid transference to the silo occur when dealing with excessively succulent and 
wa-tery plants, such as rape, kale, cabbages, &c., which }>reserve much better if 
allowed to become more mature, and if some of the moisture is allowed to dry 
out of them. 

Of the crop.s usually converted into Silage the cereals wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye are in the best stage for cutting from a week to a fortnight after the heads 
appeal', and in this stage, no matter liow luxuriant the growth, they usually 
contain the correct percentage of moisture to make good Silage. The <*ereals 
can 1)6 converted intt> Silage of good quality if cut before the heads appear, but 
more weight per acre is obtained by waiting, as the cereals continue to increase 
in weight until about three or four weeks after full bloom, althougli from then 
onwards a continuous loss takes place until maturity is reached. The leguminous 
crops—peas and beans—should In?, cut when the liottom leaves are commencing 

^ yellow, and when the seeds are about, full size, hut still .soft. Lucerne, 
clovers, and similar plants should have passed the period of full bloom before 
being cut, as they are liable to be too succulent if cut sooner. Maize, sorghum, 
and Sudan grass are usually allowed to .stand until the bottom leaves begin 
drying before cutting for Silage; .and in the ca.se of maize, the grains should .still 
he doughy although their skins are glazed. Sunflowers slnmld be showing color 
in most of the fiower-heads before cutting. Grasses should be well out in head 
if the be.st Silage is to be made from them. 

B' 
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Immature g^rowth of most crops tends to make Silage which is soft and mushy, 
and it is usually necessary to wilt it' to some extent before carting, or to mix it 
with over-dry material of some kind. Over-mature crops are usually much too 
dry to make good Silage, and if to be used should be moistened with water whilst 
being put in the silo or stack, and more weight should be used than for material 
cut at the right stage. 


FILLING THE SILO. 

In all cases, except when over-succulent plants are being ensiled, the forage 
should be put into the silo whilst still fresh, and many makers of Silage go so far 
as to declare that it should not lie on the ground to wilt to the slightest extent, 
and on no account should cut material be allowed to lie overnight. Rain falling 
during Silage-making does no damage to the materials, and only causes the 
inconvenience natural to carrying out such a type of work in the rain. 

Different types of Silage are made according as the forage is thrown together 
quickly or the receptacle is filled more slowly, and although the resulting material 
is of good feeding value whether made quickly or not, most makers favor the .slower 
method. It is found that a nutty-flavored Silage with pleasant aroma, which 
will keep almost indefinitely, is manufactured when a given quantity of forage is 
put in the silo each day for a period of six to 12 days, and the weights are 
applied as soon as the filling i.s completed. A minimum of 3ft. and a maximum 
of 8ft. of material should be put into the silo each day, and if for any rea.son 
more than a couple of days are to elapse before more material can be added, 
weights of some kind should be placed on the Silage, and remain there until the 
work of filling can be continued. Some makers follow the practice of filling the 
silo in three or four .stages, by about one-third filling the .silo, leaving it for a 
couple of day.s, repeating the quantity and again allowing it to .settle, completing 
the filling in the fourth stage, and then weighting it down. Extremely good 
Silage is made in this way, but it is not of such uniform quality throughout the 
mass as when a regular quantity of forage is added daily to the silo. 

When the silo is filled quickly and the weight.s added .soon, so much air is 
excluded from the lower parts that slow fermentation results, and although the 
forage retains its green color much better than if the receptacle is filled slowly, 
the attractiveness and general quality is not quite so good. 

It is usually recommended to thoroughly trample the outside edges whilst the silo 
is being filled, but when the forage being converted into Silage is sufficiently 
succulent, when weights are to be applied, and particularly when the material 
is chaffed before being ])ut into the silo, this practice can be dispen.sed with. 

The lime-washing or taiTing the inside of masonry silos before filling tends to 
m^e the walls more air-tight and to protect them from attack by the acids in 
the Silage. 

Some care must be experienced in entering partly-filled silos before re-commenc¬ 
ing filling in the morning because of the danger from poisonous gases, and some 
agitation of the stagnant air is often necessary, such as would happen by feeding 
forage into it, or if a blower is used, giving it a run for a short while. 

If the forage is chaffed before being put into overhead silos, elevators or 
blowers can be used to convey it from the cutter to the silo. The blower is the 
most efficient method to deliver chaffed forage, but a great deal more power is 
required to drive it than if an elevator is used. 

When filling a trench silo the conveyances bringing the forage should run into 
the silo on top of the material to help press it together. When the silo is about 
half-full it is an advantage to further consolidate the Silage, and it can be done 
by driving horses backwards and forwards over the forage. It is very important 
with this type of silo to see that the Silage does not shrink to such an extent, 
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after it is covered, as to leave a hollow below ground-level as a basin to hold 
water. Because of this it is usual to take about a fortnight to complete the 
hlling, so that it is well con.solidated, and then on the last day of carting, the 
forage is mounded up to about 4ft. above ground level, and allowed three or four 
days to settle before the earth is thrown on top of it. 

CHAFFED OR WHOLE MATERIAL FOR SILAGE. 

Silage of the very best quality can be made whether the forage is chaffed or 
stored whole. Chaffing the material facilitates the filling and emptying of over¬ 
head silos, and is suited to some of the coarser forages, such as Maize, Sorghum, 
Sunflowers, &c., whereas whole material is essential for stacks, and is generally 
availed of for earth pits and trenches. 

If to be chaffed, the forage is cut into lengths of about ?.in. to ilin., and is 
delivered to the silo by a blower or elevator, (k)arse forages are chaffed by a 
Silage cutter, a machine with the blades fixed horizontally on a roller, and made 
specially for the purpose, whilst finer-textured plants can be cut with the ordinary 
cereal chaff-cutter. The chaffed material should be delivered over the centre of 
the silo to prevent the settling of the heavy sections on one side, and more even 
distribution is brought about if a bag shoot is used to carry the matenal well 
down the silo. Regular distribution of the malerial when filling the silo leads 
to a more even settling of the Silage, and so better quality throughout the mass. 
Because chaffed forage compacts together better than whole material, less weight 
is required than for long stuff. 

When whole material is being put into a silo or stack some difficulty is 
experienced in distributing it evenly, but if Silage of regular quality throughout 
is to be produced, it is essential that every effort be made to spread the forage 
evenly. When the crop has been cut with a binder, the sheaves can be placed 
in silo or stack without cutting the .strings, and provided more weight is used 
on the mass just as good a quality of Silage will be made as from loose material. 
The strings will remain sound for some years if the crop was not too succulent 
when cut, and while they remain intact the Silage can be removed without 
difficulty. 


ADDITION OF WATER. 

Although it is generally recognised that it is nece.ssary for the forage to retain 
living plant cells when it is put in a .silo or stock, if good Silage is to be made, 
it is now known that these living cells are not abisolutely essential to success. 
Providing suitable bacteria are pre.sent, and sufficient moisture is contained by 
the forage, Silage of similar composition to that made in the ordinary ^vay can 
be produced without the assistance of living cells. First-class Silage has been 
produced by inoculating sterilised forage with suitable bacteria, and making up 
its moisture content. 

It has been known for some time that forage cut and dried, and then put in 
a silo with adequate water, will make a good Silage. About the same weight of 
water as the weight of the dried forage is necessary to enable the material to be 
adequately packed together, and to lead to sufficient fermentation to properly 
preserve it. 

If for any reason the forage to be made into Silage has become too dry, it 
shoidd be damped with water whilst being put in silo or stack, and enough water 
must be used to ensure the proper packing of the material. The amount of water 
to use varies with the dryness of the forage, and whether it is being stored in a 
receptacle or stack. There is practically no danger of using too much water when 
stack silage is being made, and less damage will be done to the silage by an 
over-supply than if too little is used. Care must be exercised, however, when 
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wetting forage being stored in a receptacle, because if too much is used the excess 
collects at the bottom of the silo and spoils the layer of silage which is flooded. 
If sufficient water is used to make up the moisture-content of the forage to about 
76 per cent, there will be no surplus of water, and jirst-class silage can he made 
from rather dry material. , 

Saturating the top layer of Silage with water on completing the filling of a silo 
is sometimes practised to help compact the top layer, exclude the air, and reduce 
the losses by decomposition. This practice is of advantage \\'hen forage a little 
on the dry side is being stored in this way. ^ , 

(X)VERING THE SILAGE. 

It is sometimes claimed that it is worth while covering the top of the Silage 
to reduce losses of material, but in practice it is found that there is no covering 
which will prevent all loss, and when forage of sufficient suceiilence is used it soon 
decomposes and mats together on the top and makes a good seal, without excessive 
loss of material. A layer of wet cocky-chaff or wet straw makes a good seal on 
the top of Silage and reduces the loss of better forage, but is not worth con¬ 
sidering for the purpose unless easily secured. 

If loose soil is to be used for weighting the Silage it is sometimes thought 
advisable to apply a thin layer of cocky-chaflP or straw before putting on the 
weight, but considering that a few inches of the Silage must be thrown away in 
any case, the practice is hardly warranted. 

WEIGHTING THE SILAGE. 

First class Silage of even quality throughout the mass, which will keep for a 
long period of time can only be made if the material is regularly squeezed together 
in some way^ and this application of pressure is essential whether the Silage is 
being made in overhead silos, pit or trench silos, or in stacks. In some high, 
relatively narrow vertical silos in which chaffed forage is stored as Silage, it is 
often considered a more economical proposition to leave the mass unweighted, 
although it is ri^cognised that there will be more loss of material at the top, and 
for some distance doivn the quality will not be .so good as at greater depths. The 
higher the silo the less the need for adding weights, because the weight of the 
material itself consolidates all forage except the immediate top layers. 

" In all cases of silage-making, except when being manufactured in earth pits or 
trenches, weights should be apj)lied immediately on completion of putting the 
forage together. Some makers go so far as to say that when building stacks of 
Silage, wires, to which weights are attached, should be thi'own over the stack each 
night, and remain in position until more material is to be put on the stack. 
This precaution probably leads to the manufacture of a better article, but the 
advantage gained is so slight where some forage is put on the stack each day, 
that the trouble necessary to weight the stack every night is not warranted. If 
periods of three days or more are to elapse between additions of forage to the 
stack, then the temporary weighting down with something attached to wires is 
justified. In the case of earth pits or trenches, sufficient material must be put in 
the silo, so that after settling and covering a slight mound remains, and to make 
certiiin of this the filling is completed by piling forage 4ft. or 5ft. above ground 
level. The Silage in these silos is usually covered and weighted with soil removed 
from the hole, and as the easiest way to put the soil in position is with a scoop, 
it is usual to allow the silage to settle for a few days before weighting. 

The amount of weight rc(piired to properly consolidate Silage varies with the 
method of manufacture. In tall, relatively narrow, vertical silos, weights equalling 
about lOOlbs. per square foot of top surface should be applied. In comparatively 
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shallow pits and trenches the weights should be increased to about 2001b8. per 
sijuare foot, whilst for stack Silage much more weight is required, and the amount 
should be between 3001bs. and 4001bs. per square foot of top surface if best results 
are to be obtained. 

Numerous contrivances have been invented for replacing weights on Silag 
stacks, most of them consisting of wire ropes and winding gear, but it is generally 
recognised nowadays that constant pressure is necessary for best results, and that 
any system requiring daily attention can only be fairly satisfactory. The regular 
pressure required is secured for a certainty when dead weight of some kind is 
placed on top of the forage. For the purpose articles usually found on farms, 
such as stones, earth, logs, fencing posts, scrap iron, and bags of sand are quite 
suitable, as are also concrete and mortar blocks. 

Probably there is no more suitable article to use for weighting down Silage than 
rough stones of a size readily handled and Ihrown by a man. Provided really large 
stones are not used they are easily tossed on to the Silage, are convenient for 
stacking, do not dirty the Silage, are readily tlirown out of the silo or off the stack, 
and are not difficult to move from place to place if the Silage stack is not settling 
regularly. Earth has some advantages as a weight for Silage, and is particularly 
suitable for silos, but if to be used on stacks it is necessary to fix a framework 
of some sort near the edges to keep the soil in position, and even then it is 
extremely difficult to get sufficient weight near the outside of the stack. Wire¬ 
netting, timbers (such as railway sleepers, wired together), bags of sand, &c., all 
make suitable frames to hold the earth. The silo or Silage stack is a convenient 
place to store fencing posts, logs, and rough timber generally, and they aU weight 
down the forage efficiently, but are rather heavy to handle, and often demand 
gear to aid in lifting to high stacks or silos. Concrete or mortar blocks make 
suitable weights, and last almost indefinitely if handled carefully. 

To be able to calculate the weight being used by a given depth of any of the 
above-menioned materials the following figures can be used:— 


Table II .—Weights of Materials for Weighting Silage. 


Materialn. 

Weight 
f>er 1 

Cubic Foot. 

Ilepth of Material to give Suflicient Weight 
per Square Foot. 

Deep Silos. ! Shallow Silos. ! Stacks. 

lOOlbs. 2(K)lbs. 1 300-400lb8. 


About 

About 

About 

About 

Stories (and concrete). 

140lb8. 

■ 9in. 

17in. 

2() to 34in. 

Sand . i 

OOlbs. 

1 13in. 

27in. 

40 to r»3in. 

Loam . 

! SOlbs. 

15in. 

30in. 

45 to 60in. 

Ulay.. 

701ba, 

17in. 

1 34in. i 

51 to 69in. 

Timber . 

aoibs. 

i 20in. 

i 4()in. 1 

HO to 80in. 


It is as well to rememl>er that really good Silage can be made with considerably 
less weight than is shown above, but the nearer these figures are approached the 
better the resulting forage is likely to be. 


SWEET OR SOUR SILAGE. 

Two distinct kinds of Silage are produced from all fodders suitable for storing 
as Silage according to the method of manufacture followed. On the one hand 
what is known as *^sweet” Silage is made, or if other practices ai*e followed the 
Silage will be ^‘sour.” Both types are good, but they each have their advocates, 
some of whom are very strong in their preference for their particular fancy. 
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‘^Sweet^^ Silage is obtained by allowing the temperature of the material to rise 
to somewhere about 120® to 130® F, before checking it by applying weights to 
squeeze out the surplus air. Whilst the Silage is being made this control of 
temperature is done by putting more forage in the silo or stack, and when all 
the forage is in, other materials are used as weights. The temperature rises to 
the desired extent by allowing the access of plenty of air into the mass of forage, 
and is prevented from exceeding the useful temperature by removing the oxygen. 
In practice no thermometer is used, and one is not necessary, because experience 
shows that in a climate such as that of South Australia, if from 3ft. to 8ft. of 
succulent forage is put in a silo or stack each day for a period of six to 12 days, 
and weights are applied immediately on completion of the silo or stack, “sweet" 
Silage of high quality will result. 

When the temperature of the forage is not allowed to exceed 120® F. “sour" 
Silage is made. This is brought abouf by limiting the amount of air in the 
forage, and is done in practice by throwing the material being ensiled into the 
silo or stack as quickly as possible, and immediately weighting it down. 

In ^11 silos, and in most well-made stacks, sour Silage is found at the bottom, 
whilst the top is usually over-fermented, because of the presence of an excessive 
supply of air. 

As foodstuffs, there appears to be little to choose between these two forms of 
Silage, despite the exaggerated statements of their particular advocates, and th6 
type of Silage to be made will usually depend upon circumstances. If plenty 
of help is available, and it is desired to get the job of Silage-making out of the 
way, the forage will be thrown together quickly and “sour" Silage will result, 
but where the saving of time is not so important, and where labor is short, the 
job will last longer and “sweet" Silage will be made. 

When making “sour" Silage, care must be exercised if immature plants or very 
sappy forage are being stored, because if the fermentation of such materials 
is delayed to too great an extent, butyric acid is formed in quantity after the 
completion of the fennentations leading to the fonnation of lactic and acetic acids. 
The presence of much butyric acid gives the Silage a very objectionable odor, 
which might lead to the tainting of milk, and livestock do not eat the forage at all 
readily. 

In endeavoring to produce “sweet" Silage, overheating of the material through 
excessive aeration must be guarded against, for in extreme cases it will lead to 
charring the forage, and conset|uentIy heavy loss of material and lowered nutritive 
value. This will only happen if over-mature or partially dried forage is being 
stored without the addition of water, or if the filling of the silo or building of the 
stack is delayed for some days without weights being used to keep down the 
temperature. 

In practice it is found that there is less danger of making mistakes when 
manufacturing sweet^ Silage, and, as it is also less objectionable to humans, and 
is favored by livestock, it is better to try to produce this form of Sijage rather 
than risk securing a really good “sour" Silage. 

FODDERS USED FOR SILAGE. 

The erroneous notion that almost any vegetable growth will make good Silage 
still persists in many quarters, but it is far from the truth, and anyone embarking 
on Silage-making activities must remember that (1) only good fodder will make 
good Silage, and (2) the better the fodder the better the Silage made from it. 
Ensiling some few plants which are more or less useless as forage, because of 
spines and coarse, tough tissues, such as Wild Artichoke {Cynara cardunculus)^ 
Spear Thistle {Cirsium lanceolatum), Slender Thistle (Cardms tenuiflorus), Milk 
Thistle (Silybum marianum)^ Yellow Coekspur (Centaurea solstitialis), Maltese 
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Cockspur {Centaurea melitensis)^ Buckbush (Salsola kali), and Furze {Ulex 
mropaeus), converts them into useful forage through softening the objectionable 
tissues. Some weeds which are disliked by livestock because of the presence of 
many hairs, or the possession of a disagreeable taste, are considerably improved 
when converted into Silage, particularly when they are mixed with better forage 
plants in the silo or stack. Despite these few happenings, Silage-making must 
not be looked upon as a method of making forage, and should only be considered 
as a means of storing fodders, so that they retain their succulence and much of 
their nutriment. 

Remembering that most plants which are fodder for livestock when in the green 
state can be stored as Silage if handled in the correct manner, and that the better 
the forage to be conserved in this way the better the quality of the resulting 
Silage, the plants to be used for the purpose will depend wholly on what can be 
grown to best advantage in the particular climatic conditions obtaining. The 
principal considerations in this direction will always be yield, succulence, palata- 
bility, nutriment, flavor, and odor. 

Relatively coarse, strong-growing forage crops, such as Maize, Sorghum, and 
Sunflowers, are ideally suited for conversion into Silage, and where they can be 
successfully grown, give higher yields of fodder than the finer-stemmed forage 
plants. Throughout the world Maize is the principal crop stored as Silage, and 
it is generally re<;ognised that where this crop can be grown well others are not 
considered to any great extent, but in South Australia other crops are likely 
to be of more importance, because in most parts of the State heavy crops of 
Maize cannot be gi’own with certainty every year. 

The principal forage crops that can be handled with advantage as Silage in 
similar conditions to those obtaining in South Australia are described below. 

COARSE-STEMMED FODDER PLANTS FOR SILAGE. 

Of the coarse-stemmed fodder plants capable of giving heavy yields of forage 
in our climate. Maize, Sorghum, Sudan Grass, and Sunfiowers iire the most 
important. 

Maize. 

Maize can be grown really well where irrigation water is available, but in other 
places is a rather uncertain crop. Where sufficient water is under control to 
permit of liberal irrigation, Maize should be sown in rows about 3()in. apart, 
using about a bushel of seed and 2cwts. Superphosphate per acre, the seeding 
being done as soon as the soil has warmed up in the Spring—say in Octobeir. 
When the rows of Maize plants are visible the land between the rows should be 
cultivated with a horse-hoe. Whenever the plants require water, the land should 
be furrowed out with the hoi'se-hoe, and as soon after an irrigation as the soil 
dries out sufficiently to admit of the tramping of a horse the furrows should be 
cultivated. 

Sorghum. 

There is very little difference in the quality of Silage made from Maize or 
Sorghum, and although the fonner plant usually gives the highest yield of forage, 
Sorghum can produce full crops on less water than can Maize. Where the 
irrigation water is limited, Sorghum seed can be sown in October in rows about 
30in. apart, using about 121bs. of seed and 2cwts. Superphosphate to the acre. 
The crop should be iiTigated when required with as much water as is available, 
and the land between the rows should be kept cultivated. 

Sudan Grass. 

Sudan grass is an annual sorghum which jiroduces several fine-textured stalks 
rather than a few coarse stems, as is usual with the ordinary forage sorghums. 
It grows well enough in all parts of the State receiving 25in. or more of average 
annual rainfall to give regular crops of forage for Silage. In really fertile 
in districts with about 30in. of average annual rainfall, it can be sucoe^ 
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grown by broadcasting seed at the rate of lOibs. per acre in October, and applying 
about l^cwts. of Superphosphate per acre, but in districts with lower rainfall 
better results follow drilling about Tibs, seed and l^ewts. of Superphosphate* 
to the acre in rows about 30in. apart, and keeping the land between the rows- 
well cultivated throughout the growing period of the crop. 

SiJNFLOWBKS. 

It is possible to' grow good crops of Sunflowers on much less rain than is- 
necessary for Maize or any of the Sorghums, and the crop also does better where* 
the weather is too cold or the season too short for these warmth-loving crops. 
Sunflower seed, at the rate of 151bs. per acre, is, during September-October^ 
drilled iiito rows about 24in. to 30in. apart, and about 2cwts. Superphosphate: 
per acre is drilled in at the same time. While the plants are small enougli the 

land between the rows is kept cultivated by the use of a horse-hoe. 

■. r' * ■ ■ 



From “Making Silage in Manitoba. ’ 
Sunflowers make good Silage, and although not so palatable as ithat made with maize, 
dairy cows keep up theii* mmc flow on this forage lUmoBt as well as on maize Silage. 

The illustration shows a crop of sunflowers which yielded 30 tons of green forage per 
acre. * 

CEREAL CROPS FOR SILAGE. 

In those portions of countries with a semi-arid climate, which have no suj)plies; 
of water suitable for irrigation, the cereals can be grown with more certainty 
than can any other kind of crop, and as all of the cereals can be converted into- 
good Silage, this type of crop will always be important if Silage-making becomes- 
popular. In South Australia all of the cereals—wheat, oats, barley, and rye— 
can be grown to produce heavy, luxuriant crops suitable for Silage, and little 
more is necessary to ensure success than to fallow the land well, use plenty of 
superphosphate, and sow the seed early. 

Wheat. 

Early wheats, such as King’s White, Sultan, or Felix, produce veiy heavy cr(>p& 
which make good Silage, and should be sown at the rate of lOOlbs. to 120lbs. 
of seed with 2ewt.s. Superphosphate per acre. Strong-growing wheats, such as 
Ford, Daphne, and German Wonder, should be seeded at the rate of 901bs. to 
lOOlbs. per acre. With all Wheats it is e.ssential that they be seeded early in the* 
season if they are t^ produce the very he.avy ewps required. When the seeding 
season opens in April the mid-season wheats can be sown, but in those years 
when the opening rains do not come before mid-May only very early varieties- 
should be sown. Oats 

Of tlie varietie.s of Oats commonly grown, Sunrise, Algerian, Lachlan, Bathurst 
Early, and Early Burt are all suitable for Silage crops, and should be seeded as. 
early as possible at the rate of 801bs. to lOOJbs. per acre. 

Barley. 

Both Roseworthy Oregon and Shorthead Barleys make sufficiently luxuriant 
^owth for Silage if started early in the season. They should be sown at the 
of GOlbs. to TOlbs. per acre. 
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Eyk. 

Rye i« the best cereal to grow for Silage in cold wet locations and on sandy 
soils. All varieties make strong growth if germinated early, but of those known 
in this State, perhaps Giant Winter would prove the most suitable. 

Mixed Cereals. 

Mixtures of the cereals generally make stronger growth than the separate kinds 
when grown alone, and these mixtures make first class Silage. Ford or German 
Wonder Wheat can be mixed with Sunrise, Algerian, or Limhlan Oats, and King\s 
White Wheat and Early Burt Oats mature together. Jn wheat and Oat mixtures 
grown for Silage about a bushel of seed of each should be used per acre. King’s 
White Wheat can be mixed with either Roseworthy Oregon or Sliorthead Barley, 
using about 501bs. Wheat and 401bs. of Barley to the acre. King’s White Wheat, 
Early Burt Oats, and Roseworthy Oregon Barley can be mixed together at the 
rate of 401bs., dOlbs., and 301bs., respectively, and that quantity used j>er acre. 

LEGUMINOUS CROPS FOR SILAGE. 

Where a, large assortment of forage jilants can be successfully grown it is usual 
to look upon the fine-st.<unmed leguminous plants as being too good to convert 
into Silage, and they are cured and stored as hay. In an agricultural country 
with rather severe climatic conditions, however, where only a limited number of 
fodder plants grow luxuriantly, this does not apply, and if succulent feed is to be 
provided for the farm livestock throughout the year, portion of any forage crop 
which will grow well, whether it be a legume or not, must be stored as Silage. 
It is recognised that in making vSUage of leguminous plants the loss of ])rotein— 
the most valuable of the constituents of a ^foodstuff—^is very great; still, it is 
usually woith while, because without succulent-feed full returns cannot^ be secured 
from farm animals, and more particukirly from dairy cows. 

Tla* 1 egiiniinoqs crops can be successfully grown in the State, and, which 

eap.be ccPtyerted iilto ■ Silage ^of high quality, ar(‘ Lucerne, Subterranean Clover, 
ancl Tit^ld .PeflSs ' / 

V. . LU'CERKK. 

In all portions of Soutli Australia where indgation water is available and where 
the soils are of a non-acid ty])e, Lucerne gives heavy yields of forage. The crop 
also grows well enough tf) enable growers to cut it several times during the season, 
even without irrigaton, in many places where the watertable is not too far from 
the surf ace. Although there is fairly heavy loss of nutriment in manufacture, 
Taiceme imikos first elass Silage, and Avhilst being fed with it dairy cattle require 
no proteinous concentrates. Tlie best Lucerne Silage is mad(‘ if the crop is cut 
when it has .just reached the full-flowering stage and is (diafTed into a silo, but 
good Silage is made from this crop whether it is stortMl in an oxerhead silo, treiu'li, 
pit, or stack, and whether it is chaffed or preserved whoh'. 

S a HTERRAX E A N C1.0VK K. 

Where conditions are favoi'ahle Subterranean Clover produces lieaxy crops of 
forage whi(*li can he manufaetured into a really }iigh-cla.ss Silage. Strong growth 
is iriade l>y this crop in almost all soils situated in countries where the climate is 
of a cool temperate nature, and wdiere the average rainfall is 2()in. or more per 
annum. This clover does not require much lime in tin* soil, as is usual witli most 
clovers, but it will not make strong growth unless plenty of ph<)sphati(- fertiliser 
of some kind is applied. 

Field Peas. 

The only leguminous crop which can be grown for a certainty in flu* principal 
wheat-growing districts of this State, i.e,, those districts receiving I8in. or more 
of average annual rainfall, is Field Peas. Tliis crop when well grown makes 
first-class Silage, but because of the length of its stalks and their tendency to 
become tangled together, it is a very difficult crop to handle with ordinar>^ har¬ 
vesting machinery. Seed should be sown in May in most districts, at the rate 
of two bushels per acre, with the addition of licwts. of Superphosphate. 
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PASTURE PLANTS AND WEEDS FOR SILAGE. 

The pastures which follow the cereal crops are usually composed of plants 
which make really good Silage. The commonest pasture mixture which is to be 
found in the Wheat-growing districts of the State consists of a mixture of Burr 
Clover (Medicago denticnlata). Barley Grass (Hordeum murinum)^ and Cape 
Dandelion {Cryptostemma calendulaceum), the proportion of the different plants 
varying according to season, but however the mixture might vary, really good 
Silage can be made from the growth. To get good results from this past;nre, it 
should be cut and ensiled at about the time that the Barley Grass is heading. 

In some cultivated districts. Wild Oats {Avena fatua) grow in association with 
Burr Clover, Barley Grass, and Cape Dandelion, and in others it is the pre¬ 
dominating weed which follows cereal crops. Wild Oats make really good Silage 
if cut after heading and before seed is fonned, and where this plant forms an 
important part of the groAvth to be stored as Silage, the time of cutting is decided 
by the maturity of the Wild Oats. 



The Binder with canvasses removed makes an excellent machine for cutting pasture 
crops for Silage, as all material is left in narrow windrows easily pickod up for carting 
to silo or stack. Used by Mr. J. H. Dawkins, Qawler River. 

Weeds with spines like the thistles, or with tough fibres like buck-bush and furze, 
make very fair Silage if mixed in the silo or stack with good forage plants. Weeds 
such as mustard, charlock, turnip, &c., with objectionable flavors, should be used 
sparingly for Silage making, but provided that they do not form more than about 
15 per cent, of the mass are converted into fair forage. 

V^ery succulent plants such as rape, kale, cabbage, silver beet, beet tops, &c., are 
seldom stored as Silage, but it is possible to do so with some success if they are 
packed in alternate layers with cereal straw, or other dry forage. 

YIELDS OF CROPS GROWN FOR SILAGE. 

The yields of crops of all kinds vary very considerably according to conditions 
and treatment, and as it is desirable to get very bulky crops for conversion into 
Silage, and as coarseness of stem is not a disadvantage, every effort should be 
made to encourage the crops to make strong luxuriant growth. In this climate 
every advantage should be taken of available irrigation water, because vei'y heavy 
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€rops of summer-growing: forages ean be procured, and be stored for use in the 
winter, when the supply of green fodder is short. With all crops being grown for 
Silage the soil should be thoroughly prepared before seeding, and where irrigation 
is not practised the land should be bare-fallowed beforehand. At seeding time 
liberal applications of Superphosphate should be given, for without it no crop 
gives full growth in these conditions. Plenty of seed should be used, particularly 
with the cereals sowii in the Autunm, as the competition of plants close together 
encourages them to grow upwards with more rapidity, and over-luxuriance is not 
a disadvantage in a Silage crop. As most annual plants likely to be grown for 
Silage continue to increase in weight for a week or so after flowering, in this 
climate, higher returns will be secured per acre, if the croj)s are cut about 8 to 
10 days after flowering. 

The following table gives some idea of what can be expected from the principal 
Silage crops which can be successfully grown in South Australia. 

Tarle III.— Weights of JSiloge Crops. 

Yields to be Expected under Normal Farmincj Practices in South Australia. 


Silage Crop. 

Yield Per Acre. 
Tons. 

Miaize, Sorghum (irrigated).. .. .. 

20 to :io 

Maize, Sorghum (not irrigated). 

1 9 to 12 

Sudan Grass. 

8 to 12 

Sunflowers. 

' 12 to 25 

Wheat (on fallow). 

() to 10 

Oats (on fallow). 

fi to 10 

Harley (on fallow). 

5 to 8“ 

Rye (on fallow). 

C to 10 

Peas. 

4 to 7 

Subtermnoan Clover. I 

5 to 9 

Pastures (following cereals).; 

3 to 6 

liiicerne (per cut).'. 

4 to 7 

Lucerne (during season).! 

20 to 30 


SILOS. 

A silo is a receptacle in which green forage can be stored so that it retains its 
succulence, * without the whole mass de<*aying, and to fulfil these reipiiremeuts such 
a receptacle must be fairly airtight, and so placed that water does not soak through 
the sides into the material stored. Naturally the more perfect the silo as regards 
being airtight and so also watertight, the better the final ])roduct, and the lower 
the percentage of waste. 

Originally silos were simply holes dug in the ground, but these were improved 
upon by using masonry on bottom and sides, and later further improvement was 
made by building the silos wholly above ground. The latest devTlopment has been 
the manufacture of Silage without the help of a silo, by storing the forage in 
open stacks. 

No matter whether the silo be an earth pit, or a pit lined with masonry, or an 
overhead silo constructed of masonry, wood, iron, composition, &c., there are 
certain essential features common to all. The bottom and sides should be imper¬ 
vious to air a.nd water, otherwise much forage will be ruined, for when air is 
admitted moulds develop, and should water in quantity find its way into the silo, 
the material in the water rots down and looks like fully decomposed stable manure. 

The sidas of the silo should be perpendicular and as smooth as possible, and 
should contain no projections of any kind, so that in sinking the whole mass goes 
down regularly and evenly, for if this does not happen pockets of air are formed 
and the surplus air is not properly squeezed out of the mass, with much loss due 
to the growth of moulds. 
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The silo should have as few comers as possible, as comers make it difficult to 
pack the material tightly when filling, and they retard the sinking of the mass, so 
admitting air; the silo that fulfils this condition best of all is the circular silo. 

The *silo should be deep in proportion to its other dimensions; this, of course, 
means an increased weight on all below the immediate surface, and so a better 
expulsion and exclusion of air, less surface exposed to atmospheric agencies, and 
as silos are always emptied gradually, less surface exposed after each day’s fet^ding 
is removed. 

When the Silage is being removed for feeding to animals it is an everyday 
job, only sufficient being taken out of the receptacle each day for that day’s feed 
requirements, and so it is of importance to see that when a silo is being constructed 
it be placed in close proximity to milking shed or other building where the animals 
are usually fed. 


CAPACITY OF THE SILO. 

In calculating the capacity of a silo it is usual to allow oO cubic feet to the 
ton of Silage, and although this is somewhere nearly correct on the average, the 
variations due to height of silo, type of fodder, succulence of fodder, whether it 
be chaffed or whole, and the weight added, are really considerable. It is easy 
enough to make a fairly close estimate of the tons of Silage in a silo, by multi¬ 
plying the surface area in feet by the depth of material in feet, and dividing the 
result by a figure between 45 and 55. This latter figure represents the space 
occupied by a ton of Silage, the lower figure being used if there is a mass of 
Silage 35ft. deep, and the greater figure for about 15ft. of Silage. Tt is more 
difficult to give a general figure for estimating the amount of Silage that can 
be put in a silo, because some receptaclas can be heaped so far above the top 
that they are (piite full of fodder after the ma.ss has finished contracting, whereas 
others must be weighted down as soon as filled, and then the Silage shrinks a 
long way below the top. For silos with fixed roofs it can be taken that on the 
average one ton of Silage will be stored for every 70 cubic feet of air spac(‘ in 
the silo, and for those with movable roofs or without roofs the figure wdll be 
somewhere betwetm 45 and 60 cubic feet per ton of silage stored, according as the 
silo is filled or not. 

In trench silos, which are always relatively shallow, and generally somew'here 
between 6ft. and 10ft. in depthy* an allowance of about 60 to 65 cubic feet per 
ton is necessary. For instance, in a trench silo averaging 12ft. in wddth and 
8ft. deep, every foot of length will hold about H tons of Silage. 


Table JY.- Approjimate Copacity of Various Cylindrical Silos. 


Inside 
diameter 
of Silo. 

Depth 
of Silo. 

(lapacity 
of Bilo. 

Quantity wilien 
full of com¬ 
pressed Silage. 

Usual quantity 
when Silo 
has fixed roof. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Cubic ft. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

10 

15 

1,178 

21 

15 

10 

20 

1,571 

30 

21 

10 

25 

1,963 

39 

27 

12 

15 

1,696 

31 

22 

12 

20 

2,262 

43 

30 

12 

25 

2,827 

57 i 

40 

14 

15 

2,309 

42 

29 

14 

20 

3,079 

59 

41 

11 „i 

25 

3,848 

77 

54 

14 

30 

4,618 

97 

68 

16 1 

20 

4,021 

77 

54 

16 i 

25 

5,027 

101 

71 

16 

30 

6,032 

127 

89 

18 

25 1 

6,362 

127 

89 

18 

30 ! 

7,634 1 

161 

113 

18 

35 i 

8,906 

198 

139 
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Table V.— Approximate CapaHty of Various Square Silos, 


Length of 
Sides. 

Depth. 

1 

i 

1 Dap.-icity. 

Quail tit}" when 
full of com¬ 
pressed Silage. 

!Usual quantity 
wlien Silo 

3ias fixed roof. 

Feet. 

i 

1 Feet. 

: ( ’ubie ft. 

Tons. 

I 'foils. 

8 

10 

040 

i 1^ 

' 8 

8 

j 1.5 

i mo 

1 17 

12 

8 

20 

i 1,280 

! 24 

17 

10 

15 i 

1,500 

! 27 

19 

10 

20 1 

2,000 

38 

27 

10 

25 ; 

2,.500 

50 

35 

12 

15 

2,100 

30 

27 

12 

20 1 

2,880 * 

55 

38 

12 1 

25 ; 

.5,000 ; 

72 . 

j 50 

14 

15 j 

2,040 1 

53. 

37' 

14 

20 ‘ 

:i,02(» ; 

75 

: 52 

14 1 

25 i 

4,000 

OS 

09 


Table VI.— Approximate Capacity of Various Trench Silos. 


Wic 

lop. 

Ith. 

Bottom. 

Lc 

i. 

Top. 

♦ 

iglh. 

Bottom. 

Depth. 

Quantity 
when Full of 
Compressed 
Silage, 

Weight per 
Foot of 
Length 
(excluding 
Knds). 

Feet. 

Feet. 

I5*et. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

3’ons, 

Lbs. 

10 

8 

40 

10 

H 

21 

1.801 

10 

1 8 

50 

i 20 

() 

30 

1,803 

10 

! 8 

i 00 

: 30 

• 0 

.38 

1,861 

10 

i 8 

! 40 

1 10 

8 

20 

1 2,58(» 

10 

! 8 

50 

! 20 

8 

41 

1 2..580 

10 

8 

00 

.30 

8 

52 

2,580 

10 

7 

50 

10 

10 

44 

3,173 

10 

7 

00 

20 

10 

58 

.3,173 

10 

7 

70 

30 

10 

/I; 

3,173 

J2 

10 

40 

10 

0 

20 

2,274 

12 

j 10 

1 50 

20 

i 0 

1 30 

2.274 

12 

10 

00 

SO 

1 t» 

4t) 

! 2.274 

12 

1 10 

40 

10 

1 8 

30 

3.154 

12 

10 

! .50 

20 

1 ^ 

50 

3,154 


10 

00 

,30 ! 

8 

i 04 

.3,1.54 

12 

9 

50 

10 1 

10 

i 54 

3,920 

12 

0 

00 

20 

10 

72 

3,020 

12 

0 

70 

30 1 

10 

80 i 

3,920 

14 

12 

40 

10 i 

0 

.30 { 

2,088 

14 

12 

50 

20 

0 

42 i 

2,088 

14 

2 

00 

30 

0 

54 

1 2,088 

14 

12 

40 

10 

8 

42 

1 3,727 

14 

12 

50 

20 

8 

59 

3,727 

14 

12 

00 

30 

8 ! 

75 

3,727 

14 

11 

50 

10 

10 

04 

4,007 

14 

11 

00 

‘ 20 

10 

85 

4,667 

14 

M 

70 

30 

10 

1 

100 

4.007 


* A long slope each end, so that conveyances can be driven into pit from either end. 


CAPACITY OF SILOS FOR KNOWN REQUIREMENTS. 

When a decision has been made to erect a silo, it becomes necessary to calculate 
the amount of Silage required, and to construct a silo of sufficient capacity to enable 
this quantity to be manufactured. If the Silage is to be used for milking cows, 
the number of cows to be fed must be multiplied by the amount to be given each 
animal daily, and the result multiplied by the number of days during which the 
cows are to receive Silage. If the tons of Silage required be multiplied by 50 
cubic feet per ton of Silage, the approximate cubic capacity of the silo will be 
found, and by reference to Tables IV,, V., and VI., dealing with capacities of silos, 
the measurements of a sufficiently large silo will be seen. 
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Table VII .—Quantity of Silage and Capctcity of Silo for Known Bequirements. 


Cows to 
be fed. 

Silage per 
head per day. 

Feeding period. 

Quantity of 
Silage. 

Capacity of 
Silo. 

Iso. 

Lbs. 

Days. 

Tons. 

Cubic ft. 

15 

30 

1 100 

20.1 

1,005 

15 

40 

1 100 

26.8 

1,340 

15 

50 

100 

33.5 

1,675 

15 

30 

125 

25.1 

1,255 

15 

40 

125 

33.5 1 

1,675 

15 

50 

125 1 

41.9 

2,095 

15 

30 

150 1 

30.1 

1,505 

15 

40 

150 I 

40.2 

2,010 

15 

50 

150 ! 

50.2 

2,510 

20 

30 1 

100 i 

26.8 

1,340 

20 

40 

100 

35.7 

1,785 

20 

50 

100 

44.6 

2,230 

20 

30 

125 

33.5 

1,675 

20 

40 

125 

44.6 

2,230 

20 

50 

125 

55.8 

2,740 

20 

30 

150 

40.2 

2,010 

20 1 

40 

150 

53.6 

2,680 

20 

50 

150 

67.0 

3,350 

:io 

30 

100 

40.2 

2,010 

ao 

40 

100 

53.6 

2,680 

30 

50 

100 

67.0 

3,350 

30 

30 

125 

50.2 

2,510 

30 

40 

125 

67.0 

3,350 

4,185 

30 

50 

125 

83.7 

30 

30 

150 

60.3 

3,015 

30 

40 

i 150 

80.4 

4,020 

30 

50 

! 150 

100.4 

5,020 


OVERHEAD SILOS. 

Despite the fact that silos built above ground are much more expensive than 
those made below the surface, they have so many advantages over all other types 
that Overhead Sil-os have almost completely superseded 11 nderground Silos in all 
places where much Bilage is pianufactured. Their outstanding advantage is that 
the daily job of removing the material is very much simplified, whilst at the same 
time the filling of these silos is not much more diffitmlt than that of underground 
receptacles, because the machinery made for the purpose is very efficient. 

Overhead silos can be constructed of any material which can be made airtight, 
and which is strong enough to withstand the considerable pressure from the inside, 
but they are usually built of concrete or Avood, although steel, and kinds of masoiry 
other than concrete, are sometimes used. 

Reinforced Concrete Silos. 

Reinforced concrete silos are the most permanent structures of all forms of silos, 
and although expensive are the most satisfactory from every point of view. A 
good deal of skill is required in building a cylindrical reinforced concrete silo, 
because specially constructeil forms of Avood or iron must be used, the reinforcing 
must be properly placed and fixed, the forms must be set perpendicularly each 
time they are shifted, a proper mixture of stone, sand, and cement must be 
used, each batch of the mixture must be brought to the same consistency, and be 
properly tamped so as to make a good solid Avail, and a continuous doorway and 
shoot must be arranged for whilst building the silo. Extensive scaffolding is also 
necessary. The requirements are such that a skilled concrete man should always 
be employed when a reinforced-concrete sil<A is being erected. 
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The Materials Used. 

As considerable strength is required in the relatively thin wails of a reinforced- 
concrete silo, it should be remembered that strong cement-concrete work is only 
produced when the best of materials are used. 

Cement ,—Only fresh cement of high quality should be used, and stocks held on 
hand should be stored in a dry place, and preferably on a wooden floor. 

Sand .—Sharp sand binds together better than does rounded, water-worn sand, 
and so is to be preferred. The presence of clay, silt, or organic matter retards 
the proper setting of the cement, and so the sand shoidd be free from these 
injurious substances. 



Plan and dotails of a reinforced concrete silo 15ft. Gin. in diameter and S2ft. high. 
(Plan by J. Pauli.) 


Screenings .—The screenings, or crushed stone, should consist of regular-sized 
pieces, as odd large stones might interfere with the placing of the reinforcements. 
Really hard stone, such as quartzite, granite, or flinty limestone sliould be used. 

Water .—The water used should be clean and free from clay or organic matter 
in suspension, and should be reasonably free from an excess of saline matters, 
because some salts injuriously affect the lasting qualities of the cement concrete. 

Reinforcing Material ,—Because of its lack of strength, concrete work needs 
reinforcing, and for the purpose iron is one of the most suitable of materials to 
use. The iron to be used should be stout enough to be rigid and have no tendency 
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to spring or stretch, and it must have surfaces rough enough to overcome the 
tendency to slip. If bright, smooth iron is used it is necessary to l)end or twis* 
it to secure the required grip. 

The Mixture, 

A good mixture for the cement concrete Avould consist of— 

Two parts of |in. crushed hard stone. 

Two parts of ^iir to tin. crushed hard stone. 

Two parts of clean, sharp sand (not too fine). 

One part cernent 



A pair of Reinforced Concrete Silos at Boseworthy Agricultural College; showing the 
improved appearance following the use of corrugated Iron on the outside fbrms. 


The measured amounl of crushed stone is spread in a ring on the mixing floor 
and made wet with water, and then the mixture of sand and cement, wdiicli had 
been previously mixed together in the dry state, is evenly distributed over it. 
The \\lK>Je mass is now thoroughly mixed together whilst water from a watering 



From (Jongtrueticn." 

Reinforced concrete blocks for sUo building; (a) book-shaped, (b) inter¬ 
locking end Joint, (c) stepped end, and (d) edges concave to be filled 
with cement mortar. 

can, or hose with a fine rose, is being applied in sufficient quantity to bring it 
to the right consistency. No more materials should be mixed at one time than 
can be used within a half-hour. 

A much denser and smoother wall results if fairly moi.st concrete is put in the 
forms. Much less tamping is necessary with a mixture of such consistency, and 
the only disadvantage is that the forms must be left in position for a longer time 
than if a drier mixture is used. 
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The Reinforcements. 

On really good ground the floor of the silo could be put down without reinforce¬ 
ments being used, but it is usually better not to take risks, and ^in. rods crossed 
at right angles and tied together so that s(iuare meshes 9iii. ea(?h way are made, 
are sufficiently strong for the purpose. 

For a silo 15ft. in diameter and 3()ft. in height, Sin. concrete walls are sufficient, 
and in such walls reinforcing rods of a diameter of 5/16in. can be used. The 
vertical rods which should always be tied on the inside of the horizontal rods, 



From “SUo Oongtruction” 

Hollow blocks mAdo of burnt clay suitable for building walls of silos, provided plenty 
of bands are placed around walls to help withstand the inside pressure. 


should be 12in. apart, whilst the horizontal rods will be spaced 4in. apart at the 
bottom with the spacing between rods gradually widening to lOin. at the top. 

In a silo 25ft. in diameter and 40ft. high, tlie vertical rods sliould be of lin. 
material spaced about 12in. apart. The bottom Oft. to 10ft. of the walls will be 
reinforced with |in. rods pljiced horizontally and spaced from Gin. apart at the 
bottom to 7^in., and from that height upwards iin. rods are sufficient, the spacing 
between ‘them gradually increa.sing from 4iii. to J2iri. at the top. 



From '"Siio Construction." 

Shaped reinforced concrete 
blocks for silos, with ends of 
reinforcing steels exposed for 
coupling blocks together with 
clips. 

All rods should be tied with No. 16 bhuik tie-wire to all other rods that they 
touch. The vertical rods should be .securely fixed to the reinforcements of the 
bottom. Wherever rods have to be joined they should have their ends turned 
over, and be overlapped a distance at least 40 times their diameter, and be 
securely bound together with tie wire; for instance, iin. rods should be overlapped 
a distance of 15in. 

Details of continuous doorway, roof, ladder, &c., are better seen in the accom¬ 
panying plan of a cement-concrete silo. 

0 










Plaa and details of a masonry silo X5ft. in diameter and 24 ft. high, (Plan by J. Panll.) 
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Stone, Brick, or Masonry Block Silos. 

Overhead silos made of stone, bricks, or blocks are not quite so satisfactory as 
those made of concrete, but where it is more convenient to erect this form of 
masonry silo quite good results can be secured if care is shown when building. 
The chief difficulty with stone is to get the walls strong enough to withstand 
the inside pressure without having very thick walls. To get best results cylindrical 
silos should be built, and to keep down the amount of material used the walls 
should be stepped. Strength of walls will be maintained if iron hoops in the 
form of tightening bolts are placed around the silos in several positions. In a 
25ft. silo the bottom quarter of the wall should be about 24in. thick, the next 
quarter about 18in. thick, the next about 15in., and the top quarter about 12in. 
If two hoops are put around each section, such a silo should prove quite satis¬ 
factory. 

Burnt bricks and hollow tiles can be used in a similar manner to stone, and 
the same care is necessary to ensure sufficient strength in the walls. 

(/ement-concrete blocks of various patterns are used for making silos, and 
provided they arc well strapped up with hoops Avhich are never allowed to 
become excessively loose, they are well suited for the construction of this kind of 
receptacle, and are much lighter than ordinary masonry silos, because the walls 
are so much thinner. 



From Victorian Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 45. 

Erecting a wooden stare silo of 6in. by IBn. T and O 
timbers standing on end. Tbe structure is kept together by 
I in. bands, about 3ft. apart. 
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Wooden Stlos. 

In all places where timber is j^lentifiil silos can be constructed of wood which 
prove quite suitable for the manufacture of silafjfe, and are considerably cheaper 
than masonry silos. The srreat majority of wooden silos are what are known as 
stave silos, and are cylindrical in shape, and made with timbers from 4in. 
to 6in. in width placed vertically, and kept in position by hoops. The timbers 
are the full leng'th of the silo where it is possible to secure such wood, but 
otherwise two lengths are used, being careful that the joints of adjoining pieces 
are not broken on the same horizontal line. When made of tongued and grooved 
staves of good quality timber, and when care is shown in keeping the hoops tight, 
such silos can be made to last 20 to 25 years. The hoops are of .^in. to tin. 



From “Silos and SU-aoe in Colorado." 

Easily constructed wooden silo 
wbere timber is plentiful. They ere 
usually made of octagonal or hexa¬ 
gonal Shape, and the inside is gener¬ 
ally lined with some impervious 
material. 

rods, from 10ft. to 15ft. in length with long-threaded ends, and joined together 
with lugs against which the tightening nuts rest. The silos are almost invariably 
placed on a low masonry wall as a foundation, and when completed are anchored 
with guy ropes. 

Home made wooden silos are easily comstructed where timber is plentiful, and 
are made of octagonal or hexagonal shape, by placing the timbers horizontally. 
Material about 2in. by 4in. is used, and the pieces are cut to a shaped pattern, 
and the ends are halved before putting them in position. These silos are usually 
lined with such materials as weather boards placed vertically, cement plaster, or 
plain galvanized iron. 

Wooden silos are never likely to be of importance in South Australia, because 
the lack of suitable timber means that they are very expensive, and the damage 
done to the wood by the severity of our Summer climate makes their upkeep 
much too costly. 

Wood and Iron Silos. 

The acids developed in Silage attack iron fairly readily, and so it is not a 
really suitable material for the construction of silos, but it is easily handled for 
this type of structure, and if annually coated with a preservative like tar, pitch, 
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or bitumen will lost for many years. The easiei- way to make a silo in which 
iron plays an important part is to line a circular or sixteen-sided silo with 24- 
gauge galvanized iron on a wooden frame, the uprights and horizontals being 
spaced to suit the size of the- sheets of ii'on being used. Such silos should be 
erected on a prepared masonry foundation. 



From Victorian Department oi Agriculture Bulletin No. 45. 

A wood and Iron silo constmcted of 4in. by 2in. hardwood posts and 4in. by iiu 
hoops fixed alternately on the Inside and outside of the posts. The lining consists of 
plain galvanized iron of 24 gauge. 

MASONRY PIT SILOS. 

At one time pits lined with masonry were specially constructed for the making 
and storing of Silage, but now-a-days it is usual to erect an overhead silo when 
such a receptacle is required. Masonry pit silos are a great improvement on the 
earth pit, in that the bottom and sides are made air-tight and water-tight, and 
the smooth perpendicular sides facilitate the compacting of the mass of forage. 
The disadvantage of this form of silo, as against the overhead silo, is that the 
daily requirements of Silage must all be lifted out of the pit. This type of silo 
can be conveniently utilised when constructed in a steep hill or high bank, because 
a continuous doorway is made on the open side of the silo, which facilitates the 
emptying of the pit, and the filling is done readily by running the conveyances 
carrying the fodder to be ensiled on the top-side of the high land. 

Any kind of masonry, such as cement concrete, stones, bricks, blocks, &c., 
can be used for the facing of pits, and where the walls are backed up by earth 
there is no need for great thickness, the principal need being just sufficient 
strength to prevent cracking. 

TRENCH SILOS. 

When it is desired to construct a silo and money is short, or when succulent 
feed is to be stored as an insurance against drought, there is no better way of 
doing it than in a trench silo. A first-class trench silo can be constructed with 
the ordinary tools and implements to be found on average farms, and if it be done 
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dnrinf? a slack period of the year it is almost wholly a question of labor, and 
calls for no actual outlay of money. As an insurance against drought, there are 
few better and more economical ways of storing fodder in times of plenty, and 
the silage made in trench silos keeps in really good condition for many years. 
At the Agricultural Society’s Royal Show held in Adelaide in 1914, a very nice 
sample of Silage was exhibited which had been stored in an ordinary earth 
trench for over 20 years at Strathalbyn. 

A trencih varying from 10ft. to 14ft. in width at the top and from Oft. to 10ft. 
in depth makes a suitable silo, if the texture of the soil and subsoil is sufficiently 
good for the walls to hold together when the trench is empty. The ends of the 



From “Silo Building and Ensilage Making/* 
A wooden frame silo lined with weatherboards placed vertically. Such 
frames lined with sheet Iron make fair silos, provided they are annually coated 
with tar, pitch, or such'llke resistant substance. Slxteeu-sided receptacles are 
better than those of octagonal shape. 


trench should have sufficient batter to allow the conveyances carrying the forage 
to enter the trench, and for the purpose the grade should be at least 2ft. to each 
1ft. of depth. For instance, if the depth of the trench is 10ft., the top length 
of the trendi should be at least 40ft. greater than the length of the bottom. 
The sides of the trench should have a slight batter, but if the soil is good enough 
to hold together in a trench 10ft. deep the bottom width should be only 3ft. less 
than top width, whilst in a shallower trench the difference in widths could be 
iieduced to 2ft. 
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The eliiel' eonsideraiion when deciding on the site foi- a silo is the 

drainapre, because it is essential that water <loes not enter tlie silo, eillier from the 
surface or underground. The best location for such a silo is on a ridge or 



From “Ensilage on the Fnrm.” 

Earth pit silos are sometimes the most suitable receptacles to make for the 
storage of Silage, and are convenient when made in a bank or hillock. The 
illustration shows a pit silo In an earth bank, with the open side concreted 
and a continuous doorway provided. 

hillock, where the surface water can readily he led away, and on such places the 
underground water-table is usually farther from the surface than on the flat 
ji^round. 



From *‘Gra8« Silage Making in Ausfralia.**-^ 
A suitably placed and well coustructod trench silo, cleaned out ready for 
receiving forage. 
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The depth of the treneh depends • on the distance from the surface of the 
imderj^round water-table, the type of soil and subsoil, and the purpose for which 
the Silage is being made. If the water-table permits, the trench can be extended' 
to about lOft., but it rarely pays to exceed this depth, because of the difficulty 
of sinking the trench, and the trouble of removing the Silage. Where the soil 
and subsoil hold together so that only a slight batter of the sides is necessary,, 
the silo can be made of any convenient depth, but if there is a danger of the 
sides caving in the treneh must of necessity be kept shallow. If the silo is to- 
be filled and emptied annually, as is the case wdien used for dairy cows, it can be 
excavated to the full 10ft. in depth. If, however, the silage is to be used as an 
insurance against drought, and as such only required occasionally, it is usual to* 
make trenches only about Oft. or 7ft. deep. 

Practically all of the work connected with the sinking of a trench silo can be 
done with a plough and scoop, but to facilitate the sinking of the Silage during 
manufacture, the sides should be finished off with a pick. Because the construc¬ 
tion of a trench silo is largely a matter of labor rather than outgoing expenditure, 
it is looked upon as a ‘‘poor man’s silo,” but such silos are only warranted so long 
as drainage of underground w’ater is not necessary, much time is not absorbed 
ill sinking through rock or other obstructions, and the soil is not so sandy or- 
gravelly that retaining walls are necessary, and if any of these disadvantages 
exist it is usually better to erect an overhead silo. 



From “Grass Silage Making in Australia.’^ 

Wben filling a trench silo the conveyances carting the forage should help In con¬ 
solidating the material by running over the material already lodged in the silo. 

STACK SILAGE. 

The simplest and cheapest method of making Silage is to dispense with the^ 
silo and make a stack of the succulent forage at a convenient spot near the farm 
buildings or out in the field where it was grown. The great advantage of this 
method of producing Silage is that it does away with the necessity of providing 
expensive receptacles to hold the forage, but it must be remembered that the losses 
of material during the process of manufacture are much greater under this system 
than where silos are utilised. The cured article from a stack properly constructed 
is just as good as from the best silo, provided the stack has not stood for too- 
long a time. Stack Silage tends to dry out after a few years of exposure, parti- 
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<;ularly on the sides facing the direction of the prevailing winds, and so when it is 
intended to leave stacks of Silage for any length of time they should be built 
on sites where they will be protected from winds. In well built stacks properly 
protected from the wind, the Silage retains its succulence and feeding qualities 
for many years. The drying out of stack Silage does not render it useless, because 
it remains of fairly high feeding value, but the principal advantage of Silage, vi/., 
its succulence, is lost. 

Although the losses of material are fairly considerable with stack Silage, it can 
be confidently expetited that where reasonable care is shown when building the 
stack, first class Silage weighing 70 per cent, of the w'eight of tlie green forage 
put into the stack will be secured. Besides this, nearly all of the apj)arently 
spoilt material on the sides and top will be readily consumed by “dry” cuttle and 
.sheep, so the actual waste is not so enormous. 



A circular stack of Lucerne Silage at Wood’s Point, showing the bottle shape assumed 
on settling, due to keeping the outside edge much higher than the centre during build¬ 
ing operations. Under ithls system of stack buUdlng no difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the weights in position, and the outside is so consolidated that the waste is 
considerably reduced. 

One of the principal advantages of making Silage in stacks is that the forage 
is stored whole, and if cut with a binder the sheaves are stacked without cutting 
the bands, and so its manufacture is mainly a matter of labor, and does not 
demand expensive machinery. 

The removal of the Silage from sUicks is also a simple matter, as the material 
is readily chopped out wuth a squaring axe, and is always friable enough to be 
easily handled. 


THE MAKING OF STACK SILAGE. 

The stack can be erected near the farm buildings, or as is more often the case, 
in the field where the crop of forage to be ensiled was grown. In selecting the 
site for the stack it is necessary to avoid hollows likely to fill w'ith w’ater, and if 
it is possible to choose a spot where the stack wdll be protec'Ied from the prevailing 
winds so much the better. 

The forage can be placed directly on the .surface of the ground in most places, 
but there is sometimes a saving of waste of good forage if straw or sueh-like 
material is spread on the soil, before the first load of forage is distributed. On 
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no account should materials be placed under the stack which will admit of the 
circulation of air, such as posts, wooden dunnage, stones, &c., because by so doing 
the loss of forage is considerably increased. 

When decdding on the size of the base of the stack it is first necessary to estimate 
the amount of material to be stored as Silage, and to make quite certain that the 
base is not too large for the quantity available. Where there is not sufficient 
height of materia] in a Silage stack the loss is increased out of all proportion to 
the quantity of material. Whatever the diameter of the stack the aim should be 
to finish with a stack from Oft. to 8ft. high, after it has completely settled. To 
get somewhere near this desired height the following allowances should be made:—- 


Table VIII. — Size of Bane of Silage Stack. 


^eii Forage. 

Silage. 

Diameter of Stack. 


Tons. 

Feet. 

Tons. 

(Approximate.) 

(Approximate.) 

30 

21 

10 

45 

.31 

11 

60 

42 

12 

75 

52 

14 

90 

6.3 

15 

120 

84 

IS 

150 

105 

20 



Stack of SUiige made from Subterranean Clover and grasses weighted with stones, 
showing platform to carry stones whilst not in use as weights, and fixed elevator for 
delivering the forage when stack huilding. TTtillsed by Mr. A. C. Newman, Charleston. 

Circular stacks are the most suitable where relatively small (piantities of Silage 
are to be made, because they are much easier to build, and the losses are pro¬ 
portionately less than from rectangular stacks. Rectangular stacks are more suited 
for the storage of large quantities of forage, for when open(‘d on one end there 
is less liability to the development of moulds and decay whilst using the Silage, 
than if a wedge-shaped piece is cut out of a large circular stack. 

When building the stack it is usual to cart enough material on the first day to 
make the stack from 6ft. to vSft, high, and then to place more fodder on the stack 
each day, arranging the carting so that it takes from 6 to 12 days to complete 
the stack. In practice it is found that if the temperature of the stack keeps rising, 
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and the stack itself keeps sinking?, it is essential to put more material on each day, 
or else to weight down the stack until ap^ain ready to start cutting and carting. 
Experienced Silage-makers can tell by plunging the hand into the material whether 
it is hot enough to require more fodder, but for b(‘ginm‘rs it is better to keep a 
thermometer in a piece of ordinary gas-piping let into the Silage. If the tern- 
perature rises above 12()‘’F. more fodder or weights should l)e added, and this 
must be done before the 'temperature reaches FIO^F. As a general rule it will 
be found that if from 3ft. to Oft. of forage is added to the stack (*very day, a 
first class Silage will be made, but it should be remembered that immature, sappy 
forage heats up much slower than does more mature and diier forage, and that 
in cool weather less material is put on daily than in warm weatlnw. 

If the forage to be used is not all at the same stage of maturity, the drier, more 
mature portions should be cut first and |)ut on the bottom of the stack, and the 
immature, sappy portions be left for the top of the stack. If handhal in this way 
the drier stuff will be improved by the extra pressure and the soaking into it of 
the juices of the top layers. 



From “Livestock Bulletin” 1 / 6 / 31 . 

When more suitable material is not available, bags of soil placed around the edges of a 
Silage stack are effective in keeping soil used for weighting purposes In position. 

Throughout the building of loo.se material into a slack, the centre should be kept 
much lower than the outside, and at completion the top should be finished off with 
the centre only slightly above the outside edges. After the weight has been put 
on a stack built in this way, the centre sinks down more tlian the outside, leaving 
the top practically level, and cylindrical stacks assume a bottle shape, and have 
much less waste around tlie out.side than where the centre has been kept high 
during building operations. 

Frequently, during stacking operations, the outside of the stack should be 
strongly raked down with a fork, which reduces the openness, allows of the better 
shedding of water, and lowers the loss through over-decomposition. 

When stacking coarse-textured forages like Maize, Sorghum, &c., which are 
liable to slip when the stack is settling down, it is of advantage to make rectangular 
stacks, and to erect a series of poles 3ft. or 4ft. apart along the line of the two 
long sides, and couple the tops of the opposite ones together in some way. If 
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the forage is laid lengthways in the stack’there will be no slipping of the material. 
To reduce loss on the ends of the stack the forage should be trimmed nice and 
square, during building operations. 

As soon as a stack is comj)leted it should be weighted down. 

If weights are used that can be etusily handled, they can be moved from place 
to place on the top of the stack if uneven settling is taking place, and in this way 
any tendency to fall over, or to bulge out in places can be overcome, with advan¬ 
tage to the appearance of the stack and the quality of the Silage. 

Silage stacks should not be opened for 6 weeks or so after completion, and less 
mould develops on the cut faces if the stacks are kept closed for 10 to 12 weeks, 
when most of the feriiKUitation processes will have ceased. 



A circular stack of ceroal Silage weighted down wiith fencing posts. 


Most Silage stacks are too large to be able to ta,k(‘ a layer off the whole of the 
stiick every clay for feeding to the livestock, and so it hecMunes necessary, in nearly 
all cases, to open one end of the stack and cut lh(‘ Silage away to a vertical face. 
The smaller the area of this exposed face, and the* shorter the period of time it is 
exposed the lt‘ss waste there will be, and so it is essential for best r(‘sults to take 
so thin a slice off' the face that it will not he more than 3 or 4 days before the 
next slice is started. To cut a slice of Silage from the end of a stack there is 
no more efficient tool than a squaring axe, for it does the job rapidly, cleanly, 
and without sti^ain on the operator. 


ADDITION OF MINERALS WHEN MAKING SILAGE. 

It is sometimes recommended t/O add Common Salt to the green forage as it 
is being put into the silo or stack, but this is likely to prove such a disadvantage 
that any good the animals might receive from the pi’esence of the salt will be 
counteracted by the poorer quality of the Silage. Salt is usually added to forage 
to inci'ease its palatability, but as properly made Silage is more palatable to 
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farm livestock than any other foodstnfiC supplied to them, improvement in this 
direction cannot be looked for by the addition of salt. f''urther, successfHil 
Silage-makiiif? depends almost wholly on ferment and bacdei-ial action, and as 
Common Salt retards these activities, poorer quality Silap;:e is probably manufac- 



From "New Zealand Farmer," l/lO/Iil. 

A well made stack of Silage, effectively weighted with soil, kept in position by 

heavy timbers. 

when this substance is jublcd. The contr(»l of bacterial action ])y Salt 
is so ^n’eat, that in wet countries where extreme difliculty is experienced in making 
hay, the partially dried material is stacked, liberally sprinkled with Common 
Salt, and cures into a brown hay, whereas without the salt it would have I’otted 
down, or developed so much heat as to have fired. 



From "EnsUage an the Farm.'* 

Poles used to keep the earth in position when placed on a Silage stack to weight 
down the material. 

Practically none of the ordinary foodstuffs contain sufficient rninei-als for the 
requirements of cows giving a good yield of milk, and this applies more particularly 
to lime and phosphorus. Some of this shortage <^an be made up by adding these 
minerals to the Silage whilst being put in silo or stack, and the presence of both 
lime and phosphorus encourages bacterial activities to such an extent that a much 
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improved Silage should result. When Silage is being manufactured for the use 
of dairy cows, the sprinkling amongst tlie forage, during silo filling or stack 
building, of from 28Ibs. to 561 bs. of finely ground Raw Rock Phosphate per ton 
of forage being stored, will improve the (luality of the Silage, and considerably 
enhance its feeding value. 



From “EngUage on the Farm/' 

A atrip of wiie netting run round the eaves of a Silage stack makes a good barrier 
to hold soil in position when used as a weight to consolidate the forage. 


UTILISATION OF SILAGE. 

When considering the uses and value of most of the well-known feeding stuffs 
it is usual to study the composition of the fodders and then their digestibility, and 
on the tigures disclosed calculations are made as to the economic value of the 
various materials, how much to give to the animals, and Avhat kinds and pro- 



From "Ensilage on the Farm." 

This flat Silage stack is the result of buUding upon a base which was much too 
large for the available forage. The loss of Silage Is considerably greater than if a 
reasonably-sized base had been arranged for. 

portions of fodders should be mixed together. This also applies to some extent 
when Silage is to be used, but Silage posses.ses so many other qualities which are 
not disclosed by chemical analysis or digestibility experiments that it is almost 
in a class by itself. The ordinary grazing farm livestock produce milk and meat 
to best advantage, and keep in better health, when allowed to get most of their 
food by grazing on good pastures, and Silage is the only foodstuff which gives 
results anywhere nearly approaching pastures. As a matter of fact good Silage, 
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when fed to milking cows and ewes with lambs, pfives even better results than 
succulent forap^e if the latter is cut and ('arted to the animals, particularly 

where the coarse-textured green forages are concerned. 

The palatability of Silage is very high, and animals prefer it to all other 
ordinary foodstuffs, and periiaps of equal irnpoitance is the fat't that it keeps 
up the appetite of animals receiving it, and so they consume moi-e. All rations 
are improved by the addition of Bilage, because all f)l‘ the other constituents of 
the ration have their palatability increased, due to the presence of the Silage. 



From ’'Artstralian Dairyman's IJarulbook.'' 

Forage stacked as Silage between two lines of poles. Supported in this manner, 
coarse-stemmed plants, like maize, sorghum, &c., which are very liable to slip in 
ordinary stacks, can be stacked with perfect safety. 

Silage is a w^onJerful foodstulf to kee[) animals in good hen 1th. It is always 
sufficiently laxative to maintain the digestive organs in good condition, if fed 
in the morning befoi'e animals are turned out to graze it prevents bloat to a 
very great extent, ('ows ami ewes liave less ti'ouhle in giving birth to young 
if fed on Silage for a few weeks lieforehand. Even in the driest times impaction 
is prevented when Silage is fed to the animals, and it is largely because of this 
that Silage has such great value in saving sheep and cattle in times of drought. 
There is no other bulky foodstuff to equal Silage in loosening the skin of animals, 
and in putting “bloom” on them. In all places where hone-chewing is a common 
practice with cattle, it ceases as soon as Silage is used as a part of the ration. 

The amount of water taken in by animals in milk plays a big part in the 
quantity of milk secreted, and the feeding of Silage during the winter, when it 
is difficult to get animals to drink sufficient cold water, adds considerably to the 
amount of water consumed. 
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Although Silage can often be used to advantage by all farm livestock, because 
of its peculiar characteristics, it is more suitable for utilisation by dairy cows, 
ewes in stud flocks, and sheep and cattle in times of drought. 


REMOVAL OF THE SILAGE. 

When fodder has been placed in a silo it can be fed to livestock any time after 
the completion of filling the receptacle, but it is better to wait until the principal 
fermentative activities have subsided. In most silos the chief fermentations will 
be over a few days after weighting down the Silage, but although less active they 
still continue working'for two or three weeks, and so for best results silos should 
not be opened for the removal of the Silage until the material has been in them 



A useful I'orry, with galvanized iron frame, used at Wood’s Point for caxiting Silage 
to feeders in the Helds. The doors, which are hinged at ithe bottom, drop on to the 
edge of the feeder, and act as shoots for guiding the Silage into the trough. 


for about four weeks, although it can be done much sooner if the fodder is 
urgently required. In tJie ease of stacks of Silage it is better to leave them 
for 10 to 12 weeks before commencing to use the fodder, as there is then less 
tendency for Silage stored in this manner to go mouldy afttu- being exposed to the 
atmosphere. 

Although Silage will keep almost indefinitely in a silo, and for some yeai’s in 
a properly constructed and protected stack, the material rapidly deteriorates on 
being exposed to the air, and in warm weather becomes useless very quickly. 
Because of this, success with the making and using of Silage is closely connected 
with the careful removal of the fodder from the silo. When ready to use the 
material stored in a silo, the weights and any covering used are removed from 
the whole surface of the Silage, and the few inches of decayed fodder is taken 
to a place where the farm stock will not have access to it. A shallow layer of 
Silage is now scraped off the whole surface of the silo, and on no account should 
a hole ever be dug into the material itself. 
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Sufficient Silage is scraped off the whole surface eacdi day to be used on the 
day it is removed, and in securing it care is taken not to loosen up any more 
material than is to be removed. In warm weather, when moulds develop rapidly 
on exposed Silage, 2in. to 3in. of material should he removed daily, but in cool 
weather lin. each day is sufficient to make certain that it is always good, sound 
Silage which is fed to the animals. Silage keeps (‘ooler in pits than in overhead 
silos, and so a shallower layer can he removed without damage to the Silage, and 
in most cases a lin. layer daily is sufficient, CA-en in waian weather. A few farraer.s 
go so far as to keep a Avaterproof sheet in the silo to covei* the surface as soon as 
the day’s supply of Silage has been removed, hut this is hardly necessary with 
fully matured Silage from which a layer is being taken daily. 

In preparing to remove the Silage from a trench silo, the st/d used as a cover¬ 
ing and weight should he cleanly removed from one end with a s(-oop, and the 
decayed portion down to the goo<l fodder, which is usually about 3in. to lin. 
deep, is cleaned off Avith a shovel. The mateiial in the end of the trench should 
be cut out so a.s to leave a vertical face right aero.ss the ti-ench. If it was 
practicable, the daily supply should be taken ])y cutting a layei* from off the Avbole 
of the exposed end of the Silage, like cntting a slice of bread from a loaf, but 
this does not prove a reasonable proceeding unless Aery large (luantities of Silage 
are to be used every day. Provided the time taken to complete the removal of 
the slice right across the exposed sui’face of the Silage is not too long, no great 
development of mould takes place, and it is usual to start a fresh slice about once 
a week. In veiy liot weather the period must he shortened, to keep doAvn loss of 
material, and the risk of affecting the health id' livestock, but, on the other band, 
in really cool weather less liaste is ii(‘cessai'y. The >(iua]‘iiig jixe is a first-class 
implement for cutting off the slice of Silage, ami once the cut luis been made the 
materia] is easily picked up Avitb forks for loading into bags or boxes, to })e pulled 
to the surface by A\indlass or ))ulley and blocks. 

Where small stacks of Silage have been built, or where largf‘ (piantities of 
fodder are used daily, the Avhole of the stack is opened and a layer is scraped 
from the full surface each day. This rarely hapj)ens, however, and the Silage 
is removed in much the same manner as it is from a trench silo. The end of the 
stack farthest from the prevailing winds is opened, and a .slice is cut off the 
whole of the expo.sed face. As stack Silage develops moulds much more ra]>jdly 
afUu* exposure than is the case in silos, the layer removefi should be (d' such 
tliickntvss that a fresh slice will be staifed every three or four days. 

FEEDING VALFE OF SILAGE. 

Although it is impossible to show in figures some id’ the advantages jios.sessed 
))y Silage as a feeding stuff’ for farm livestock, the actual feeding value as regards 
the production of milk, energy, muscle, fat, &c,, cati he seen in the (‘heraical 
(composition and digestibility figtires presented in the next table, foj- several 
different kinds of Silage, witli a few samples of gi-een fortiges for comparison 
purposes. 

D 



Table IX .—Feeding Vcdv^ of Some Ausiralian Siktges. 
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NOTES ON SAMPLES IN TABLE IX.. WHICH GIVES -FEEDING VALUE OF SOME 
AUSTRALIAN SILAGES.” 

No. 1.— Sorghum: Silajfe made in a masonry pit at Boseworthy AKricultunil College in 1914,. a 
period of 44 montlis elapsini? between fllliutf silo and usiriR the fodder. Well weighted 
wit»h fe-Ticinsc poats. 

No, 2,— Lucrme: Made from chaffed Lucerne in December, Ifl.'lO. in an overhead nia.sofvry silo 
at Wood’s Point, the sample being taken at .he end of May. If).'}!. Well weighted with stcuies. 

No. JL —Burley and Pecut: Made by Mr. E. L. Miller, of Gawler. in a pit' with cemented walls, 
from Six-rowed Barley and Field Pea.s grown in 19:51, the grain of I'he former being 
in the doughy Htage. and the pods of the peas well developed. Sample taken April 
4tli, 1932. No weight.s used. 

No. 4. —Barley and Peart: Made by M r. W. J. Dawkins, of Gawler River, in an overhead cemeu'.e 
concrete silo fr<»m Si.x-rowed Barley and Field Peas grown in ]9;51, the former having 
.iust) headed and the Peas .inst forming pods. Sairjjde Itaken April 4th, nt'52. No 
weights used. 

No. 5.— Sundowers: Silage made in masonry pit a',' Roseworthy Agrieuhnral College in 1921. the 
chaffed Sunflowers being put on toj) of Barley silage already in the ])il;. Well 

weighted with f(!nciTig posts. 

No. 6.— Barley: Silage made in Masonry pit at Roscwoi'thy Agricul-.'ural College in lt<2() from 

Six-rowed Barley. Well weighted with fencing i»osts. 

No. 7.— Maize: Hickory King Maize from a crop going 20 tens per acre r»ut into silo in autumn, 
19:51. at Nowra. New .''imith Wales, and saioiJ^e taken in Septtunbcr, 19:51. Quoted 
by Mr. J. N. Whittet in A yrieulf aval (iazetie of Neir South Walen, Vol. XL! I 1.. I’art ,‘5. 

No. 8.— Wheat: The crop was cut' in 19:51 by hinder, in the Howering stage, by Mr. A. Sparrow, 
of Sandy Creek, atul made info silage in a trench 6ft. df+ep. by slacking in sheaves, 
running over the material everj' load, and i-overing with soil. Sample taken on 

January (jth, 1932. 

No. 9.— Barley: Made by Mr. A. Sparroiv, of Sandy Creek, in 1915 1. by .slacking sheaves of 

Six-rowed Barley in a trench 6ft. deep, running over the inatcTial AviMi every load, 

and covering with soil. Sample taken February 27th, 1932. 

No. 10.— Suhterraneam Glover a.nd Bye Grojis ■ Made in a stack in 19:5 1 by Mr. R. ,1. Troil, of 
Meadows, the r)aBOurage consist'ing in the main of Subterraneaii Clover aTid Perennial 
and Wimmera Rye grasses, but there was als*» some Soft Brome and Silver grasses 

and Clustered Clover. Sample taken January 21st, 19:t2. Weighted wit'h strainer 

y>oBts piled te a dept'h of 4ft. 

No. 11.— Burr Glover and Wild Outtt: Be.side.s Burr Clover and Wild Date there was an appreciable 
iiinonnO of Wild Mustard in the pasturage used by TSIr. .1. Sincock, of (^timiordia, 
to make this silage. The material was rather over-mature when cut. and* although 

sprinkled wil'h water during stacking, and fairly well weighted, the outtside of the 
stack dritul like hay. whilst the centre was charred. IMit down in the Spring of 
19:5 1. and sample taken January 6t»h. 1932, 

No. 12.— Subterranean Gltrver an-d Gramtes: Made by Mr. T. Smee, of Chai-leston, iu Novejuber, 

1930, from pasturage containing about' 20 per cent. Subterranean Clover, tho 

remainder being mainly Siea Barley and Sterile Brome, but there were appreciable 
qiiant'ities of Yorkshire Fog, Soft Brome. and Silver Grasses. Too inature and too 

dry when put in stack, and all'hough stones wei-e used as weights, they were far 
from suffici(Mit to properly eompn<'t t'he material together. Sample taken May 18th, 1931. 

No, 13.— Suhterranenn Glover and Grttttttes: I’he pasturage used by .Mr. A. C. New'inan, of 

Cliarlesten, to make this silage in November. 19:50, contained about' :50 per cent. 

Subterranean Clover, the remainder (a»nsisting of Sterile Brome. Soft Brome. and 
Silver Grasses. and some Spear Thistles. These very spiny thistles. oftt*7i known 

as Jkrotcli Thistle, are readily eaten by ca:»t.le when converted into silage. The crop 
was a little on t'he dry side, and although vveightod with .stones, more weight could 
have been used with advaut'age. Sample taken May 18th, 1931. 

No. 14— Suhterraru'on Glover and Grart/tett: About 75 per cent, of this pasturage, grown by Mr. 

S. H. Andrew, of Cliurb'ston. consislx^d of SubterraJ»can (3over. the remainder being 

made up of Sterile Brome and Soft Brome. wit'h some Ferennial Rye grass and Rib 
gru.ss. Crop green and succulent when stacked in eaidy November. 1930. and fairly 
woll weighted. Covered with straw before stones were put on to weight' it down. 

Very lit«tle waste at top or sides. Built in eight' days. Sample taken May iHth. 1931, 
from near bottiun of stack. 

No. 15.— Wheat: Made by Mrs. E, Hartmann, of Monurto Soutih, by stacking sheaves of wheat 
cut at the flowering sttage in October. 1931. Sample taken February 19th, 19:52. 
Fairly well weighted. 

No. 16.— Oaftt: A round sVack was built by Mr. C. Si. Nankivell, of Mudla Wirra. of sheaves of 
Oats and a little Six-rowed Barley, cut in the milky st'age, in the Spring of 19:51, 

SamT)le taken January 6tb. 1932. Fairly well weighted. 

No. 17,— Wheat: Made by Messrs. Thonuis Bro.s., of MonnrtV) South, in Oet-oher, 1931, by st'acking 
slieaves of Avheat cot in floweritig stage, and sprinkling tlw material with water whilst 
being put together. Srample taken February 19th. 1932. Well weighted with stones, 

No, 18— Wheat: Made by the Farm Manager of Northfleld Mental Home in the Spring of 1931, 
by slai'king sheaves of wheat cuti in flow'cring stage. Sample taken January 6:'h. 1932. 
Fairly well weighted. 

No. 19.— Burr Glover, Wild Oats, and Gape Weed: The pasturage was made into silage Iiy Mr. 

J. H. Dawkins, of Gawler River, by cutting it wi:»h a binder without elevafor can¬ 
vasses. and stacking the loose, stuff. Put in stack in the Spring of 19:51, and samT>le 
tiaken February 27th, 1932. Fairly well xveighted. 

No. 20 .—Pnspalurn dilaJtntnm: Made at Nowtu. Nexv South Wales, in the Autumn of 193 1 from 
grass that had made rapid and luxuriant growth, with the seed head jtisV formed, but 
not reached the flow^ering stage. Sample taken Septernlier. 1931. Quoted by Mr. 
J. N. Whititet in Agrirulhiral Gazette of New South Wales, Vol. XIjTII'.. Part 3. 

No. 21 .—Suhterronean Glotder and Grasses - Made by Mr. F. O. Ball, of Bugle Ranges, by stacking 
pasturage which consisted of a mixture of Subterranean Clover with Rye, Soft Brome, 
Sterile Brome. and Silver grasses, and some Cane weed. Stacked in November. 19.31. 
and weighted.’ but insufficient' w'eights w-ere used. Sample faken March 15tb. 1932. 

No. 22.— Ma,{ze: This is an interesting sample of stack silage, in that the Maize was stacked by 
Mr Wa^'kins. of Fulham, in the year 1921. The top was covered over with earth, and 
was not opened until October. 1931. The color tvas still good, the texture rather pow'dery, 
and on the date of sampling—October 15th. 1931—it contained 82 per cent, moisture. 

Green Forages: The analyses of green forages shown for comparison purposes are all of 
European samples, and are calculated from figure.s in “Tlie Scientific Feeding of 
Animals,” bv O. Kellner. 
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The fi^ires in Table IX. show very clearly the ^reat differences that exist 
between the feedin^^ values of different samples of Silaj^e, and as all the instances 
given are of the one type of foodstuff, i.e., succulent roughage, the figures are 
strictly comparable. The three figures of importance when estimating the value 
of the respective samples are those for protein, starch equivalent, and rhutrient 
ratio because this type of foodstuff is generally used for the production of milk, 
or for maintaining animals in times of shortage of pastures. When the palata- 
bility of two foodstuffs of the same type is equal, a comparison between the starch 
equivalents of the two shows their relative values for maintaining or fattening 
animals. As protein is of great value in encouraging the secretion of milk, the 
quantity present decides how valuable, in this connection, any given foodstuff is 
likely to prove, but as the non-nitrogenous portions of the food are utilised to 
pmdijce heat, energy, and fat, the relation between the protein and various 
nitrogen-free substances, or wliat is known as the nutrient ratio, is nearly as 
important as the actual content of protein. 


Perhaps the best way to coinpai-e fomLstuffs of the one kind is to study the 
starch equivalent fignires first, which will sh<)W tlieir respective values for fattening 
or for maintenance purposes, and then give attention to the combination of starch 
equivalent and nutrient ratio, to see which are the best foi’ tlie production of milk 
and muscle. A foodstuff with a fairly high starch equivalent and a faiidy narrow 
nutrient ratio is a mucli better fodder on wbich animals can produce milk and 
maintain their condition, than is one with a very high starch equivalent and a 
wide nutrient ratio, or one with a hov starch equivalent and a very narrow 
nutrient ratio. 

In comparing the Silages shown in 'lahle IX., it will ))e seen that Sample No. 
10 is of outstanding quality, having the really high , starch equivalent of 13.0 per 
cent., and the very narrow nutrient ratio of 1 to 3.9. Although lucerne is a highly 
nitrogenous foodstuff, of first class quality for the production of milk, when fed 
as a green forage, and has the narrow nutrient ratio of 1 to 3.7, its starch 
equivalent i.s only 0.8 per cent., it is not nearly so good a general livestock food¬ 
stuff as is Sample No. 10. Again, Sample No. 22 has the very high sKwch 
equivalent of 13.6 per cent., but it is obviou.sly a poor milk producer, because its 
nutrient ratio is only 1 to 12.4. Tlie value of the addition of Field Peas to 
Barley is shown by comparing Samjiles Nos. 3 and 4 with Sample No, 9; the 
Barley silage shows only 9'8 per cent, as starch equivalent, and a nutrient ratio 
of 1 to 9.3, whereas the mixtures of Barley and Peas have neai’ly 1 per cent, more 
starch equivalent, and a nutrient ratio narrowed down to a little more than 1 to 6. 
The differences between Silages made from the one kind of forage are clearly 
brought out by these comparisons as can be easily semi if Sample No. 10 is 
compared with Sample No. 21. The latter has a .starch equivalent of 9.6 per cent, 
against 13.0 per cent., and its nutrient ratio is 1 to 7.9 against 1 to'3.9, Further, 
the Wheat Silage in Sample No. 15, with its 11.3 per cent, of starch equivalent 
and a nutrient ratio of 1 to 6.4, .shows to advantage when compared to another 
Wheat Silage, also from a stack, as represented by Sample No. .18, where the 
starch equivalent is 10.2 pei* cent, and the nutrient ratio 1 to 7.0. 

These instances are sufficient to show that it is possible to compare foodstuffs 
of the same kind, if the composition and digestibility of all of them are known, 
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and this information is essential before it is possible to ])nt a value on the various 
foodstuffs which livestock husbandmen have to handle. 


FEEDING SILAGE TO FARM ANIMALS. 

All farm animals which ordinarily consume pasture plants are at traded by the 
palatability of Silaj^o, and when it has been properly made they eat it readily, 
and in most cases do Avell on it. For some kinds of livestock, however, it has 
such disadvantaf?es as to preclude it from ever becomin<»- a prominent foodstuff 
for them. In a general way it may be taken that Irec^ause of the los.ses in manu- 
facture, the making of Silage is a fairly expensive operation, and as its outstanding 
advantage is the providing of a succulent foodstuff at times when the other 
available foods are dry, it generally proves economic ordy for those animals in 
urgent need of succulent foodstuff's. Because of this Silage can be looked u])on as 
essential for dairy cows if the most is to be got out of tliem, useful for- the ewes 
of high-class sheep studs, and v<u‘y valuable for sheep and cattle in times of 
drought, but of considerably less value for hoi-ses, pigs, and ))onltr-y. 


S jla(JK pok Da iky Lows. 

For- dairy eovvs to give maximum returns it is es.sential that tliey ire })i-ovide<l 
with sueeiilent feed throughout their hietation period, and in most hxailities 
this is only possible if some of the surplus green forage of the flush of the season 
ha.s been stored as Silage for use in the time of shortage, lieeause of this, Silage 
is looked upon in some dairying districts as being essential if the cows are t-o 
prove fully profitable. Not only does Silage, fed when green feed is short, keep 
up the flow of milk, but it is a matter of common observation that even when go^d 
pastures are available, the addition of Silage to the cows’ ration practicailly 
invariably leads to an increase in the quantity of milk ju-odiiceil. This happen¬ 
ing often encourages people to claim that Silage should form ])art of the ration 
thronghont the year, ])ut there are few dairymen who gt) as far as this in the use 
of Silage. 


Besides promoting an increa.sed milk flow Silage is a safe feed, having a 
laxative effect on cows, and is particularly usefrd when fed before calving, in 
fitting the cow to calve with ease, and to clean [>roperly after (halving. It is a 
noted fact that cows fed regularly on Silage remain in Itettei* health than those 
not receiving it, no mattei- what other kind of feed th(?y ai*e provided with. 

Sila,ge will maintain cows in good condition even when they get no other feed, 
but when the cows have to supply milk, even the best of Silage is not an all- 
sufficient foodstuff. All Silages are too bulky for tlie amount of nutriment they 
contain, and they are usually too low in protein and mineral matter content to 
give best milk yields, and although the addition of first-class Lucerne or Glover 
hay would often raise the protein content sufficiently higli, the mixture still 
remains too bulky for full results. To enable cows to consume sufficient fodder 
to keep up a full milk flow, and maintain body weight, it is usually ne('e.sHai*y to 
add some grain concentrates to the mixture of Silage and leguminous bay. The 
next table gives some rations, including Silage, for coms of different weights, 
producing various quantities of milk of different quality. 
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Tabijc X .—Feeding miage to Cows in MUh. 


Cows. I Food Requirements per Day. 


Live 

Weight. 

Milk 

Silage. 

Lucerne or 

Grain Concentrates. 

Produced 
per Day. 


Clover Hay. 

If Milk 
Teats up to 
3*6%. 

If Milk 
Tests from 
4% to 4-6%. 

If Milk 
Tests 5% 
and over. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

700 

10 

21 

7 

— 

— 

— 


20 

21 

7 

4 

5 

6 


30 

21 

7 

8 

10 

12 


40 

21 

7 

12 

15 

18 

800 

10 

24 

8 



_ 


20 

24 

8 

4 

5 

6 


30 

24 

8 

8 

10 

12 


40 

24 

8 

12 

15 

18 

900 

■ 10 ' 

' 27 

9 i 

_ 

_ 

_ 


20 

1 27 ! 

9 ! 

4 

5 

6 


30 

I 27 ! 

1 9 1 

8 i 

10 

12 


40 

27 

9 : 

12 1 

15 

i 18 


50 

27 ! 

1 

1 9 1 

16 j 

20 

24 

1,000 

1 10 

30 

1 

10 ; 

1 

_ 

_ 


20 

30 1 

10 i 

4 i 

5 

6 


! 30 1 

1 30 ! 

10 ; 

8 ! 

10 

12 


40 , 

30 i 

10 ! 

12 i 

15 

18 


50 

30 

10 I 

16 

20 

24 

1,100 

! 10 

33 


_ 

_ 

_ 


20 ! 

33 1 

n 1 

4 

5 

6 


! 30 

33 I 

11 i 

8 

10 

12 


40 

33 

11 j 

12 

15 

18 


50 

33 

11 j 

16 

20 

24 


The rations set out above would be varied according to circumstances. For 
instance, if Sihige was plentiful and grain concentrates not readily available, more 
Silage and less concentrates would be used, or if the Silage wa.s mad^from Lucerne 
or Clover, less leguminous hay would be required. It sometimes proves more 
economic not to pui*chase grain concentrates, and then the fodder given to the 
cows might consist of 401b8. to 601bs. of Silage per day, and what grazing they 
can get in the fields, or from 301bs. to fiOlbs. of Silage may be the daily allowance, 
together with all the leguminous hay that the animals will eat. 

Silage does most good in keeping up the flow of milk, when the cow has not 
been allowed to go back because of the lack of succulent feed, and so dairymen 
should commence feeding Silage before the pastures have dried towards the end 
of the Summer, rather than wait until all succulence has left the grazing fields. 

When commencing to feed Silage to cows for the first time in the season, it is 
as well to get them used to it gradually by giving about 51bs. per head, twice a 
day, and then regularly increasing the supply until they are on a full ration. 

To simplify the work, and to save time, it is customary with some dairymen to 
feed Silage to the cows while they are being milked in the bails, but this is not 
a good practice, because with certain samples of Silage there is a risk of some of 
the strong odor being absorbed by the milk. The correct time to give the cows 
access to Silage is immediately after milking, rather than during milking, or 
immediately before. 
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Silage should never be distributed on the surface of the ground for milking 
cows, but should always be given to them in feeders of some kind. 

As the succulence of this kind of fodder is one of its greatest advantages, it 
should only be taken from the silo or stack immediately before giving it to the 
cows, or if the two daily feeds are to be removed in the morning, the allowance 
for the afternoon feed should be protected in some way so that it does not dry out. 

Silage for Other Cattle. 

. It is generally recognised that bulls should not receive too much Silage in their 
ordinar>^ rations, but in most places it is considered quite safe to let them have 
from 121bs. to 151bs. per day, fed in conjunction with good cereal hay and a little 
grain concentrates. 

Calves utilise Silage to good advantage, but should not have access to thi.s kind 
of foodstuff until they are about two months old, after which time it is safe to 
let them have, twice a day, all they will clean up shortly after it is given to them. 
Silage is not all-sufficient for calves, and must be supplemented by good chaff and 
grain concentrates. 

Ordinary, well-preserved Silage will maintain dry cows and steers in good con¬ 
dition, even though they receive no other fodder, and it is quite safe to feed to 
them all that they can eat, still they do better if Silage only forms part of their 
ration. A good ration for dry cows is 301bs. to 401bs. Silage and 61bs. to 81bs. 
leguminous hay per day, on which the animals will do well, and calve with ease. 

In seme coimtries it is usual to hand-feed fattening steers, and when this is 
the general practice Silage is frequently used as the principal roughage, and 
usually with good results. When stored an insurance against drought, it proves 
most useful for cattle, because there is no foodstuff which keeps the suffering 
animals in such good health during these periods of extreme shortage of fodder. 

Silage for Sheep. 

in this country Silage is use<l for sheep of two kinds—for ewes in valuable studs 
V nd for the ordinary flock in times of drought. When it is desired to have the 
ewes to lamb in the early Autumn, before the green feed has started, there is no 
foodstuff that helps the ewes more than does Silage. If fed to them some few 
weeks before they are due to lamb, the ewes keep in good condition, deliver big, 
well developed lambs, which make rapid progress from birth onwards. If there 
is some picking in the flelds the Silage can be fed at the rate of 31bs. to 41bs. per 
ewe per day with excellent results, but if the dry feed is poor, a little grain should 
be put in the troughs with the Silage. 

For ordinary flock sheep being fed in times of drought, 21bs, to 31bs. of Silage 
is sufficient when there is a picking in the paddocks, but when there is little dry 
feed about the quantity should be increased to about 41bs. per head per day. 

If fed to lambs they should be allowed to become accustomed to it gradually, 
otherwise they might scour when first given large quantities of it. 

Silage for Horses. 

It takes so little mould or other fungi to upset the digestive system of horses, 
and Silage is so liable to contain such growths that this forage is not looked 
upon with favor by horse masters. If, however, the Silage is in first class 
condition with no sign of mould, it can be used as a part of the ration for resting 
horses. It tends to make working horses too soft, and is generally considered to 
be unsafe for brood mares. 

If horses are gradually accustomed to it, they can usually make good use of 
about 151bs. to 201bs. of good, sound Silage per day fed in conjunction with good 
hay and some grain. 
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SiijAge fob Pigs. 

Silage cannot be looked upon as a good foodstuff for pigs, and at best can 
only take the place of pasture or other greenstuff in times of shortage. Pigs eat 
good Silage readily enough, but the waste of material is considerable, and it 
should only be given to them to keep them healthy when green feed and skim-milk 
are not available. 

Silage for Poultry. 

When free from moulds, Silage is quite useful for poulti y, and particularly for 
laying hens, but unless extremely large numbers of poultry were being handled 
it would not be economic to specially make Silage for them. On the other hand, 
when chaffed Silage is being removed from the silo for other stock, some of it 
could be given to the poultry if there was a shortage of green feed at the time. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Silage is the name given to luscious green forage preservetl in such a way 
that it retains its succulence, palatability, and digestibility, whilst the word *^silo^^ 
stands for the receptacle in which the Silage is made. 

2. Silage is made by cutting forage plants when very green and succulent, and 
storing the forage under pressure, usually in air-tight receptacles, but sometimes 
in stacks. 

3. The palatabiUty and digestibility of practically all forage plants are 
increased by converting them into Silage. 

4. When live plants are thrown together in a heap the cells continue to breathe, 
and if the heat evolved whilst using up the free oxygen is not sufficient to kill 
the cells, they begin extracting oxygen from their own materials. 

5. After the death of the cells, ferments and bacteria become active, and continue 
until the heat developed, or the acids formed, kill their activities. 

6. Successful Silage-making depends on controlling these ferments and bacteria 
so that there is neither too much heat nor too much acid formed. It is done by 
regulating the amount of air in the forage, which is brought about by hastening 
or delaying the putting of the forage together, and then by applying weights to 
squeeze the surplus air out of the mass, and prevent its re-entry. 

7. The principal physical changes brought about in Silage-making consist of 
changing the color of the forage to a brownish shade, flattening out the plants, 
developing characteristic flavors, which vary from acid to nutty, and the 
evolution of a peculiar odor. 

8. Silage cannot be made without fairly considerable losses of feeding material. 

9. The forage to be preserved as Silage should be cut whilst green and sappy, 
and be put into the silo or stack whilst still fresh and unwilted. 

10. Cereals should be cut for Silage soon after heading, strong leguminous 
plants when the bottom leaves are beginning to yellow, clovers and similar plants 
after they have passed full bloom, maize when the grains are becoming glazed, 
sorghums when the bottom leaves are drying, sunflowers when showing color in 
most flower-heads, and grasses when well out in head. 

11. Immature growth tends to make mushy Silage, whilst over-mature crops 
are usually too dry to make good Silage without the addition of water. 

12. Rain falling during Silage making does no damage to the forage. 

13. A nutty-flavored Silage with pleasant odor, is usually made when some 
forage is put in the silo for each of 6 to 12 days, and weights are applied as 
soon as the filling is completed. A minimum of 3ft. and a maximum of 8ft. .should 
be put in the silo each day. 
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14. When the silo is filled quickly and the weights added soon, greener, but 
more acid and less attractive Silage is made. 

15. Best quality Silage can be made whether the forage is chaffed or left whole. 
Chafiing facilitates the filling and emptying of silos, whilst whole material is 
essential for stacks. 

16. Forage that is low in moisture content, because of approaching maturity or 
from exposure, should be moistened with water whilst being converted into Silage. 

17. The amount of weight j*e(^uired to properly consolidate Silage varies with 
the method of manufacture. In tall, narrow silos lOOlbs. per square foot of top 
surface should be applied, in shallow pits and trenches about 2001bs. per square 
foot, whilst for stacks the weight should be about SOOlbs. to 4001bs. per square 
foot. 

18. Dead weight gives better results than mechanical appliances requiring fre¬ 
quent attention. 

19. ‘SSweet” Silage is made when the temperature is allowed to approach ISO^F. 
before being checked, whilst ^‘sour’^ Silage results if the temperature is not allowed 
to reach 120''F. 

20. There is little to choose between ‘‘sweet’’ and “sour” Silage. 

21. Only good fodder will make good Silage, and the better the fodder the 
better the Silage made from it. 

22. The plants to be used for Silage will depend wholly on what can be. grown 
to best advantage. 

23. The sides of a silo should be as near perpendicular and smooth as possible, 
and should contain no projections, so that in sinking the whole mass goes* down 
regularly and evenly. 

24. The silo should be deep in proportion to its other dimensions. 

25. Overhead silos have so many advantages over all other types that they have 
almost- superseded underground silos where much Silage is made. 

26. Overhead silos can be constructed of any jnaterial which can be made air¬ 
tight, and which is strong enough to withstand the considerable pressure from 
inside. 

27. Reinforced concrete silos are the most permanent structures of all fonns 
of silos, and are the most satisfactory. 

28. Overhead silos made of stone, brick, or masonry blocks are quite satisfactory, 
provide<I iron hoops, in the form of tightening bolts, are placed round the structure 
in several positions. 

29. Where timber is plentiful, satisfactory wooden silos can be made. 

30. Silos lined with iron last for years if coated annually with tar, pitch, or 
bitumen. 

31. Pits lined with masonry make convenient silos, particularly if constructed 
in a steep hill or high bank. 

32. Trenches from 6ft. to 10ft. in depth are suitable for making Silage, parti¬ 
cularly for the storage of forage as a reserve for times of drought. 

33. The cheapest method of making Silage is in stacks, and the forage is just 
as good as from the best silo, provided that the stack has not- stood for too long a 
time. 

34. When commencing to build a Silage stack care must be shown to make quite 
certain that the base of the stack is not too lai^ge for the material available. 

35. Plenty of weight must be used on a stack of Silage, and it should be put 
in position as soon as the stack is completed. 

36. Salt should not be added when making Silage, but the addition of 281bs. to 
661bs. of finely ground Raw Rock Phosphate per ton of fodder will improve the 
Silage and benefit livestock. 

37. Good Silage gives better results than green forage if the latter is cut 
and carted to the animals. 
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38. Silage is more palatable than other ordinary foodstuffs, and keeps up the 
appetite of animals so that they consume more. 

39. The addition of Silage to a ration increases the palatability of all 
constituents of the ration. 

40. Silage keeps animals in good health, loosens their skins, puts ^‘bloom” on 
them, prevents impaction, and overcomes the bone-chewing habit. It is particu¬ 
larly valuable in reducing trouble during parturition. 

41-. Silage can be fed to livestock any time after the completion of the filling 
of the silo, but the quality is better if left for about a month. In the case of 
stacks they should be left unopened for 10 to 12 weeks if possible to do without 
the fodder. 

42. In removing the Silage a shallow layer from lin. to 3in. at least should be 
scraped off the whole surface of the material in the silo ench day, without loosening 
any not to be removed. A hole should never be dug into the Silage. 

43. In trenches and stacks the exposed end of SUage should be vertical, and a 
thin slice be taken off the whole face. The slice should be of such a thickness 
that it will not take more than three to six days before a fresh slice will be started. 

44. When forages of the one kind are to be used for (a) maintenance or 
fattening, or (h) milk production, they can be compared by studying a combina¬ 
tion of starch equivalent and nutrient ratio. A high starch equivalent means a 
good fattening or maintenance foodstuff, a nari*ow nutrient ratio means a good 
milk producer, but a forage with a fair starch equivalent and a fairly narrow 
nutrient ratio is a much better foodstuff on which animals can produce milk and 
maintain their condition, than is one with a very high starch equivalent and a wide 
nutriewt ratio, or one with a low slfarch equivalent and a very narrow nutrient 
ratio. 

45. The addition of Silage to a cow^s ration practically invariably increases the 
flow of milk. 

46. Cows fed regularly with Silage keep in better health than those not 
receiving it. 

47. All Silages are too bulky for the amount of nutriment and minerals they 
contain for cows producing much milk, and so for all high-yielding cows, some 
leguminous hay, such as Lucerne* or Clover, as well as some grain concentrates, 
should be added to the Silage. 

48. Cows in milk should be started on Silage before all other fodders have 
gone dry. 

49. Cattle should be gradually a<icustomed to Silage by commencing with about 
61bs. twice a day. 

50. Silage should be given to cows immediately after milking, and not just before. 

51. Bulls should only receive from 121bs. to 151bs. Silage per day. 

52. Calves can be started on Silage after they are two months of age. 

53. Silage is a first-class forage for cattle during times of drought, keeping 
them in better health than most other foodstuffs, 

54. When ewes are to be lambed when pastures are dry, Silage is a really good 
forage for them, particularly if they are started on it some weeks before lambing. 

55. There is no better fodder for sheep in times of drought. 

56. Only the very best samples of Silage, quite free from moulds, should be 
given to horses, and even then it should only form part of the ration. 

57. Pigs eat good Silage readily, but waste a lot of it. 

58. When free from moulds poultry do well on Silage, but it would not be 
economic to make it specially for them. 
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REVIEW OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN VINTAGE 1931-32. 


[By J. L. Williams, Lecturer in Viticulture, Rioseworthy College.] 

The 1931-32 season proved a very disappointing one for South Australian viticultural 
interests. The season opened very favorably, with good rains during the w'et months 
(May-8eptember), but October w^as practically rainless, and towards the latter part of 
that month two frosts were experienced, the districts principally affected being Clare 
and Barossia. In these districts considerable damage occurred in both wine and drying 
varieties. Some damage also oeeurred in the South Wine Districts and in the Irrigation 
Settlements, but here the damage was mainly confined to locations subject to late 
Spring fro.sts, whereas in the Clare and Barossa Districts tlie damage was more general. 
This was the most severe frost experienced for many years in the Non-irrigated Districts. 

The early termination of the wet season was particularly unfortunate, as many 
growers in the Non-irrigated Districts were unable to commence ploughing at the usual 
time owing to the wet condition of the soil during the period July to September and 
later found ploughing almost impossible, due to the dry conditions in October. Con¬ 
siderable valuable soil moisture was lost in this way, and vine growth suffered as a 
consequence. Vineyards with stiff soils were the ones chiefly affected. 

During the ^‘growth periodof the vine (October-December) very little useful rain 
fell, particularly in the Barossa District, as the appended rainfall table will indicate; 
this also w'as reflected in the growth of the vine at the end of the season and considerably 
affected the ripening of the crop. 

During the ripening period, January to April inclusive, another unfortunate swd of 
climatic conditions prevailed. March and April were unusually wet, particularlv in 
April, when from 2^in. to 4^in. fell. As a consequence, late ripening varieties such 
as ^^Grennehe’' and “Mataro’' suffered considerably through the development of mould 
and a ‘'Beaume” of above 13,5-14.0 was difficult to obtain. Some fruit was left on 
the vines, whilst the bulk of the reimiinder was only fit for distillation purposes. 

Drying operations both in the Non-irrigated and Irrigated Districts were greatly 
hampered, and the quality of fruits on the racks at this stage wa.s con.sidernbly low(‘r('d, 
although fruits dried earlier in the season were of an even high standard. In this 
connection the ^'standard dip” as advocated by tlie C.B.l.R. played a prominent ])art. 
Late pick(‘d fruits, however, had to be processed by using the ” hot cau.stic soda dip^' 
in order to speed up the drying. Growers with dehydrators were making full use of 
them and many other hydiatois were hurriedly installed. This serves to illustrate tin* 
nece.ssity foj- this form of drying, for late pickings, in seasons where adverse drying- 
weather prevails. 

Table L — Showing Itseful Autumn and Winter KtUns for Seatfon^ 1930-31. 

In thesis tables Clare figures are taken to represent the Clare and Water\ale Districts, 
Tanunda the Barossa District, Morphett Vale the Southern Wine Districts, and Waikerie 
the River Irrigation Setthmients respectively. 


Month. 

1 Clare. 

1 Tanunda. 

Morphett Vale. 

Waikerie. 

j 1930. j 1931. 

1930. 

1931. 

1930. 

1931. 

1930. I 1931. 

May. 

June . 

July... 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Totals. 

1 In. f In. 

1 2-2(* 1 3-00 

•72 1 4-10 

2- 4fl i 3-39 

3- 46 1 310 

1*86 1 2-85 

1 

In. 

1-30 

42 

4*20 

3-30 

213 

In. 

2-68 

3-33 

3-24 

370 

3-87 

In. 

1-25 

1- 75 
4-67 
3-15 

2- 30 

In. 

3-30 

,6-51 

3-74 

2- 32 

3- 22 

In. i In. 

•52 ! 1-32 

48 1 1-77 

1-49 j -91 

1-46 ; -57 

•49 ! 144 

1 

10*73 : 1044 

11-35 

16-82 13-12 I 

19-09 

4-44 1 6-01 
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Table II .—Showing Ram Recewed during the Growing Period, 1930-31. 


Month. 

1 Clare. 

Tnnu 

nda. 

1931. 

1 Morphett Vale. 

Waikerie. 

1 1930. 

1931. 

1930. 

j 1930. 

1931. 

1930. 

1931. 


In. 

In. 

In. ! 

In. 

I In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Oct. 

j 3-50 

•78 

319 

•58 

! 201 

•88 

3-83 

•47 

Nov. 

i -44 

M3 

•44 i 

34 

1 -09 

107 

•47 

•37 

Doc. 

. j -50 

•74 ; 

i 

•OJ 

•69 

i -77 

•28 1 

•81 

1 

Tota-ls. 

, ! 4-56 

2-65 ’ 

4-24 * 

1-61 

i 

3-47 

2-23 ' 

611 

1 -96 


Table IIJ .—Showing Rain Recemed (hiring (he Ripening Period, 1931-32. 


Month. 

Clare. 

1 1931. j 1932. 

j Tanunda. 

1931. j 1932. 

1 

, Morphett Vale. 

1 Waikerie. 

j 

: 1931. 

1932. ; 

1931. 

1 1932. 


In. 1 

1 

In. 

1 In. 

! In. 

! In. 

i 

In. 1 

In. 

1 

In. 

Jan. 

•69 1 

•24 

I -45 

! -41 

1 33 

•10 1 

•25 

•12 

Feb. 

•07 i 

1-94 

•20 

; 1-25 

! -23 

1*45 1 

■04 : 

1-32 

March. 

1-44 ! 

1-72 

1 -88 

i -76 

1 1-64 

1-24 ! 

•40 ; 

MO 

April . 

2-56 1 

1 

4-37 

1 M5 

! 2-26 

i 1-48 

3-90 ! 

107 

•82 

Totals. j 

4-70 1 

8-27 

! 2-08 

4-68 

3-68 ' 

6-75 

1-76 

336 


A glance at the above tables will serve to show that the 1931-32 season opened with 
good Autumn and Winter rains from approximately Sin. to Gin. better in the Non* 
irrigated Districts than in 1930-31. This resulted in the subsoil being wetted to a 
ro»asonable depth and providing a fair reserve of soil moisture. These were the best 
subsoil rains received for several seasons and gave growers early cause for optimism 
concerning the 1931-32 Vintage, and in nuany instances figures approaching a record 
were forecast. 

However, Nature decided otherwise, and early forecasts had to be considerably modified 
as the result of a dry Si)ring and severe frosts. This set-back was later followed by 
unreasonable ripening weather, resulting in a further decrease in the (quantity of fruit 
harvested as well as interfering with the quality, due to the fruit developing mould and 
taking up moisture. Despite these reverses the Govermnent Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston) 
forecasts an increase over the previous Vintage of 93,900 gallons or 0.93 }>er cent., 
based on returns of growers representing 90 per cent, of the previous season's total 
production. Mr. Johnston provides the following figures: — 


Dive Yeaks’ Wine Statistics. 


Year. 


Wine Made. 


i Wine Exported. 


i Total. 

Distillation 

Proportion. 

1 O' 

, o 

1 

1 Overseas. 

I ■ - 

1 Interstate. 

1 .. 

1926-27 . 

Galls. 

16,169,695 

j Galls. 

1 9,350,688 

1 58 

1 Galls, 

j 2,265,765 

1 GaUs. 

I 2,583,701 

1927-28 . 

12,820,733 

( 6,849,284 

i 53 

i 2,856,806 

I 2,216,875 

1928-29 . 

14,828,968 

9,414,691 

! 03 

i 1,423,799 

1,940,065 

1929-30 . 

12,406,017 

6,954,436 

56 

i 1,840,986 

1,910,966 

1930-31 . 

10,131,034 

4,966,422 

49 

1,837,986 

1,462,564 

Five years’ mean. 

13,269,269 

7,507,084 

57 

2,044,977 

1 

2,022,832 

1931-32. 

Estimated. 

10,226,000 

(a) 

5,828,000 

57 

(f>) 

2,869,747 

Not 

available 


(a) On average proportion of five years. 
{b) Eleven months' record. 
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Eiarly in t^e season some doubts were exj^ressed concerning the ability of manufac¬ 
turers for financial reasons and also for lack of storage to absorb the produce of the 
vineyards. Reduced yields, however, solved this difiiculty effectively, if not satisfactorily. 

Growers in the Barossa District have, for several seasons, experienced difficulty in 
selling their produce, and have been processing it co-ofwratively in })rivately owned 
premises. Sufficient success h,as attended their efforts to induce them to build a winery 
of their own in readiness for tlu* next Vintage. 

The present season has opened auspiciously, even l>etter than the previous season, 
good soaking Autumn and Winter rains falling over Nondrrigated areas, providing 
ideal moisture conditions for bud-biirst and a satisfactory reserve of soil moisture. 
Unfortunately the frost experienced in tlie Spring of 19H1 has resulted in the vines in 
the affected areas being a tangled mass of waterslioots. Sucli vines are but poorly 
supplied with fruiting wood, and this must affect the crop hi tlie coining season. 

We hope that the coming season will not lx* a repetition of the irumixliate ])ast season 
as the growers of the dried vine fruits especially liave suffered mort' than their shari' 
of the ironies of fate. A good season last year w'ould liaw enabled growers to regain 
some of their losses of past year.s, the result of low prices. 

Vine diseases last year, fi])art from meteorological disorders, were conspicuous by 
their absence, as was only to be expected in view of the dry 8|>ring. 


WHEAT PRODUCTIVITY CLASSIFICATION 1931-32. 


[By TI. L. Bemmens, Acting Government Statist. | 


With a view to ascertaining the extent of acreage ])rodm“ing vtoy high and xery low 
returns of wlioat per acre, all wheat farms have been classitiod according to their pro¬ 
ductivity per acre, Tlie accompanying return sets fortli coinparatixe details for the three 
seasons, 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32.' 

Compared with the previous season, the total yield was 18,093,102 (34,871,520) bushels, 
averaging 11,81 (8.34) bushels per acre, and the agricultural areas rainfall, April- 
November, was 13.27 (T1.31) inches. The more favorable season for 1931-32 is re£le‘,cted 
in the higher yields:—3,488 (1,733) fanners, or 24.38 (12.35) per cent, liarvested 18 
bushels per acre and upwards, producing 37.80 (18.52) per cent, of the crop from 19.74 
(7.22) per cent, of the total area sown. 39.87 (37.42) per cent, of the farmers hsrveste*! 
9 and under 18 bushels, and 35.75 (50.23) per cent, less than 9 bushels per acre. 

Of the 3,488 farms with average yields of IS bushels and over, 1,577 were in the 
Central Division, 1,403 in the Lower North, and only 448 in the remaining four Divisions 
of the State, Of the 14,306 farms in the State, 9,192, or 04.25 per cent., harvested yields 
of 9 bushels and over, and 5,114, or 35.75 per cent., yields of less than 9 bushels. 

Of the total of 5,114 farms under 9 bushels, the Murray MalU^e and Western Divisions 
had 1,605 and 1,407 respectively. In these Divisions there were 301 and 160 farms under 
3 bushels, 710 and 540 with 3-6 bushels, 654 and 767 with 6-9 bushels, and 702 and 1,230 
with 9 bushels and over. During the last five seasons the total State acreage under wheat 
has increased 1,300,000 acres, of which 850,000 acres has been in these two Divisions, 
and the effect has been to reduce the average yield for the State. 
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Till* following KTV ilie details In Divisions:— 


I Average' i Wheat Farms with Yields of— 


Rainfall i Average 1 

Divisions. April- j Wheat j i i 

Nov.* Yield. Under {)- 18 j 18 bush, j 

: 19 bush, j Bush, and over, j 


; In, Bush. No. No. 1 No. ; No. 

Central . j I6-92 16-26 | 881 1,796 : 1,577 4,254 

Lower North . I 12-62 ^ 17-64 | 316 i 1.422 1,463 * .3,201 

Upper North . j 9-85 ! 9-76 ! 610 549 178 I 1,337 

South-Eastern . I 18-14 10-57 175 182 93 = 450 

Western . | 12-57 9-26 j 1,467 1,092 i 138 2,697 

Murray Mallt'C-. 10-36 I 7 55 1,665 663 39 2,367 


Total, 1931-32 .. { 13-27 j 11-81 | 5,114 ! 5,704 | 3,488 : 14,306 


1930-31 .. ! 11-31 I 8-:U i 7,052 ' 5,253 j 1,733 I 14,038 

1929-30 .. ' 9-57 ! 6-40 I 7,8,33 3,675 | 1,688 I 13,196 

1928-20 .. ! 9-39 1 7-79 7,094 : 4,619 1,673 13,386 

1926-27 .. i 13-40 i 12-84 ' 3,558 6,284 i 2,896 12,738 


* Rainfall average over Agricultural areas only. 


Av(‘}'(i()e Area of Wheat Crops per Holding .—Central 146, Lower Nortli 275, Upper 
North 315, South-East 124, Western 422, and Murray Mallee 403 acres. 3''otHl State, 285 
ncres. There were 1,787 farms with less than 50 acres for wheat, and of those* 850 were 
less than 20 acres. 


Prodnetivity of Wheat Jrcrt.v, tumth AustraUa. 

Colrlparati^e analysis of the |>roductivity of wdieat areas per acre for the seasons 
1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32. Total average inches rainfall in agricultural areas 
(with April-Novernber totals in parentheses), 1929 12.48 (9.57), 1930 1309 (11.31), 
1931 15.11 (13.27). 


No. of \Vh<*al (rrrou-(‘rH. Arnu of Crop. j Production. 

PrcKluction __ ___ _ __i...... 


Oroup'^. 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-:^2. 

1929-30. 

19:10-31. 

i 1931-32. 


No. 

N 0. 

No. 

Acres. 

.Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Under 3busli, ... 

3,971 

1,701 

2,678 

740 

1,519,0.53 

670,038 

198,233 

1.335,780 

I,i:i3,943 

363,252 

3 and under 0 . 

2,077 

1,960 

0:10,237 

969,786 

626,884 

2,714.;127 

4.208,643 

2,817,122 

6 and under 9 . 

1,78.5 

2,673 

2,408 

400,693 

925,445 

830,579 

3,384,144 

6,834,025 

6,139,473 

9 and under 12 . 

1,499 

2,279 

2,131 

845,7.59 

647,462 

685,958 

3,555,7.57 

3,159,204 

6,697,991 

7,102,321 

12 and under 15 . 

1.236 

1,678 

1,875 

238.332 

398,612 

516,0:15 

5,281,032 

6,826,644 

15 and under IS . 

940 

1,296 

1,698 

172,699 

261,328 

409,772 

2.801,985 

4,258,664 

6,632,746 

IH and under 21 . 

636 

8.51 

1,347 

115,228 

167,191 

326,576 

2,210,089 

8,201,863 

6,318,102 

21 and under 27 . 

697 

706 

1,557 

118,089 

114,762 

357,169 

2,771,387 

2,661,664 

8,326,212 

27 and under 83 . 

254 

154 

601 

34,461 

17,904 

108,274 

1,009,276 

623,120 

8,141,809 

33 and up . 

101 

22 

83 

11,213 

1,985 

11,890 

40.3,144 

70,691 

425,422 

Total under 9 ... 

7,833 

7,052 

8 

5,114 

UMMAHY 

2,609,983 

TOTALS 
2,571,269 1 

1.655,090 

7.4:14,251 

112.176,611 

9,319,847 

Per cent to total. 

(59-36) 

(50-23) 

(35-75) 

(71-59) 

(01-51) i 

(40-67) 

(31-84) 

(34-92) 

(19-39) 

Total 9 to 18 ... 

3,675 

6,253 

5,704 

7.56,790 

1,307,402 

il,Oil,765 

9,516,946 

16,2:17,587 

20,561,710 

Per cent, to total. 

(27-85) 

(87-42) 

(39-87) 

(20-76) 

(31-27) 1 

(39-59) 

(40-77) 

! (46-56) 

(42-76) 

Total 18 and up.. 

1,688 

1,733 

(12-35) 

3,488 

278,991 

301,842 1 

1 803.909 

6,393,896 

6,457,328 

18,211,646 

Per cent, to total. 

(12-79) 

(24-38) 

(7-65) 

(7-22) 

(19-74) 

(27-39) 

(18-52) 

(87«6) 

Orand total .., 

13,196 

14,088 

14,306 

3,645,764 

4,180,613 

4,071,370 

23,345,093 

84,871,526 

48,093,102 


(100-00) 

(100-00) 

(UK)'OO) 

(l(H)-OO) 

(100-00) 

(100-00) 

(100-00) 

(100-00) 

(lOO-OO) 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Par afield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Idght Breed—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1932. 


Sectiok 1—White Leghorns. 


Competitors. 

Addiess. 

Score 

Birrl No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

to Month e 
3l8t, 19 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

nding Augu 
12. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

st 

Totals. 

Anstwick, S. 

West Harden . 

(1) 

65 

(2) 

86 

(3) 

60 

211 

Barker, C. R. 

Edwardstown. 

(4) 

66 

(5) 

70 

(6) 

» 

136 

BoUand, H. 

Knoxville . 

(7) 

* 

(8) 

71 

(9) 

40 

Ml 

Butson, A.. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 

74 

(11) 

59 

(12) 

82 

216 

Carmichael, A. B. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) 

62 

(14) 


(16) 

♦ 

62 

Carroll & Leedham . 

Forest Gardens .... 

(16) 

61 

(17) 

63 

(18) 

66 

190 

Carter, W. A. 

Glandore . 

(19) 

57 

(20) 

91 

(21) 

41 

189 

Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 

48 

(23) 

66 

(24) 

t 

114 

Cooke, B. 

Kanmantoo. 

(26) 

29 

(26) 

64 

(27) 

97 

190 

Cooper, Syd. 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 

61 

(29) 

54 

(30) 

46 

161 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(31) 

97 

(32) 

24 

(33) 

53 

174 

Crittenden, R. C. 

Kilkenny North.... 

(34) 

68 

(36) 100 

(36) 

96 

263 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 

93 

(38) 

59 

(39) 

86 

238 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(40) 

57 

(41) 


(42) 

t 

57 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(43) 

95 

(44) 

57 

(46) 

♦ 

152 

Dawes, A. G... 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(46) 

89 

(47) 

67 

(48) 

61 

217 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens 

(49) 

40 

(50) 

53 

(61) 

93 

186 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(62) 

52 

(63) 

108 

(54) 

64 

224 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(65) 

76 

(66) 

65 

(67) 

72 

213 

Duhring, T. 

Mallala ,... 

(68) 

61 

(59) 

52 

(60) 

70 

183 

Eastber, Colin J. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 

81 

(62) 

56 

(63) 

93 

230 

Edgeumbe, J. L. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64) 

80 

(65) 

86 

(66) 

IK 

166 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Perk. 

(67) 

33 

(68) 

75 

(69) 

» 

108 

Fox# Russell H. 

Edwardstown . 

(70) 

35 

(71) 

20 

(72) 

77 

132 

Gilbert, L. H. 

! Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 

33 

(74) 

« 

(76) 

68 

101 

Goldsmith, Keith. 

Kensington. 

(76) 

84 

(77) 

4> 

(78) 

♦ 

84 

Gore, A. G. 

Summertown. 

(79) 

100 

(80) 

V 

(81) 

83 

183 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(82) 

32 

(83) 

87 

(84) 

* 

119 

Hefford. H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(86) 

* 

(86) 

* 

(87) 

59 

59 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 

89 

(89) 

61 

(90) 

« 

140 

Hillyer, Jas. 

Kilkenny. 

(91) 

61 

(92) 

85 

(93) 

86 

232 

Hodgson, W. H. A. 

Salisbury . 

(94) 

32 

(96) 

26 

(96) 

41 

99 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 

70 

(98) 

70 

(99) 

♦ 

140 

Lindquist, E. F. 

Semaphore Park ., 

(100) 

<ii 

(101) 

82 

(102) 

97 

179 

Lindsay, Mrs. P. G. 

Croydon . 

(103) 

66 

(104) 

46 

(106) 

X 

100 

Morris, H. 

Seaton Park. 

(106) 

62 

(107) 

X 

(108) 

37 

99 

McPherson, K. R. 

Blackwood . 

(109) 

i 

(110) 

X 

(111) 

14 

14 

KichoUs, H. R. 

Eden Hills . i 

(112) 

* 

(113) 

* 

(114) 

t 

— 

Oliver, J. H. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(116) 

52 

(116) 

* 

(117) 


62 

Badbone, T. B. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118) 

55 

(119) 

68 

(120) 

77 

190 

Rassmussen, H. A.. 

Etbelton . 

(121) 

68 

(122) 

57 

(123) 

♦ 

126 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(124) 

V 

(125) 

38 

(126) 

61 

99 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(127) 

63 

(128) 

80 

(129) 

91 

234 

Rowe, Bruce. 

Two Wells ... 

(130) 

92 

(131) 

* 

(132) 

68 

160 
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Eoq-LAYING Competition—Section 1— White Leghoens — continued. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Score 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

to Month ei 
31st, 19 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Hiding Augufi 
}2. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

t 

Totals 

Signal Hatehery. 

Forestville. 

(133) 

41 

(134) 


(136) 

92 

133 

Slape, W. C. 

Magill. 

(136) 

97 

(137) 

45 

(138) 

92 

234 

Thomas & Elaon . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 

67. 

(140) 

50 

(141) 

63 

180 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 

66 

(143) 

71 

(144) 

89 

226 

Vowels, C. C. 

Wostbourne Park . 

(145) 

70 

(146) 

82 

(147) 

♦ 

152 

Welford, F. F. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 

33 

(149) 

42 

(150) 

76 

151 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(151) 

41 

(isa) 

57 

(153) 

57 

155 

Wiese, W. 

Cabra. 

(154) 

t 

(155) 

31 

(156) 

♦ 

31 

Wiese, W. 

(Jabra. 

(157) 

« 

(158) 

* 

(159) 

* 

— 

Williams, F. J. 

Millswood Estate .. 

(160) 

♦ 

(161) 

60 

(162) 

* 

60 

Williams, W. K. 

Frewville. 

(163) 

53 

(164) 

88 

(165) 

t 

141 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(166) 

07 

(167) 

51 

(168) 

73 

223 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) 

49 

(170) 

53 

(171) 

63 

165 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(172) 


(173) 

76 

(174) 

71 

147 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(175) 

32 

(176) 

% 

(177) 

63 

95 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Hcott ’s Creek . 

(202) 

♦ 

j 

(203) 

* 

(204) 

81 

81 

Totals. 


3,076 

2 

831 

2 

798 

8,705 


Section 2—Any other Light Breed. 


lUacIc M inorca.s. 


Gameau, \'. F. 

... 1 WoodvilJe .... 

... j (178) 28 1 (179) 51 

(180) 45 j 

124 

Totals.. 

. 1 . 

.... 1 28 1 51 

! 45 1 

124 


A iiconof. 

Williams, W. R. j Frew villi*. i (181) j (182) 35 | (183) * I 64 

Totals. ! . i 29 I 35 1 j 64 


Section 3—Black OrpinotoNvS. 


Richardson, N. F. ....... 

Cook, Arthur . 

Woodvillc. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(184) 

(187) 

82 

93 

(185) 

(188) 

98 

♦ 

(186) 

(189) 

92 

t 

272 

93 

Cooke, B. 

Kanniantoo. 

(190) 

(193) 

♦ 

(191) 

(194) 

♦ 

(192) 

(195) 

81 

81 

Crago, Jack. 

Pro8j>ect . 

46 

53 

t 

99 



Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(196) 

94 

(197) 

50 

(198) 

44 

188 

Dowling, J. H. 

Glossop . 

(199) 

* 

(200) 

♦ 

(201) 


— 

Hudson, F. J... 

Prospect . 

(205) lOti 

(206) 

66 

(207) 

* 

172 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(20H) 

41 

(209) 

81 

(210) 

109 

231 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 

67 

(212) 

112 

(213) 


170 

Rawe, J. 

Seaton Park . 

(214) 

97 

(215) 


(216) 

« 

97 

Schubert, B. 0. 

1 Tanunda . 

(217) 

13 

(218) 

* 

(219) 

42 

55 

Frisby Smith, G. 

Fulham . 

(220) 

37 

(221) 

61 

(222) 

88 

186 

Twartz, H. L. .. 

Gawler. 

(223) 

91 

(224) 

65 

(225) 

87 

243 

WiUiams, W. R . 

Frewville. 

(226)112 

(227) 

t 

(228) 

23 

135 

Williams, W. R . 

Frewville. 

(229) 

47 

(230) 

92 

(231) 


139 

Woodley, W ... 

Tailem Bend. 

(232) 


(233) 

97 

(234) 

UK) 

197 




Totals. 


926 

776 

666 

2,367 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Pidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(236) 66 

(236) 48 

1 (237) 29 

143 

Gameau, V. F.. 

Woodville . 

(238) 94 

(239) 47 ; 

(240) t 

141 

WiUiams, W. R. 

Frewville.. 

(241) 82 

(242) 51 

(243) 67 

200 

Totals.. 


242 

146 j 

1 

96 

484 

1 


Denotes disqualified under Rule 13- t Denotes did not lay during July. t Dead. 
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BUTTERFAT TESTS (OFFICIAL) FOR YEAR ENDED 
COWS AND OF PURE BREDS WHICH ON JUNE 30th. 

Particulars j 

of Name oi‘ Cow. j Owner, 

ration. 


Itrccd. i Calved. 


Junior Two-year olds— 

C.K, only i Glcnowic Ncthcrluud Mary .... H. Mountsteplven, Montcith .... Friesian i 26/10/80 

App. I j Murray (lien Netlierlaiid Flower (L J. Morris, Mdnteith . “ i 17/10/80 

C.R. only j Glenowie May Feho. H. Mountstephen, Monteith .. ., “ 10/7/31 

“ I Glenowie Princess Posch. H. Mountstephen. Monteith .... “ 18/7/31 

“ ' Glen Murray Netherland Florence T. J. H. Dodd, Mypolonga. “ -/7/31 

“ i Darina IhudicHs Helen. ' L. H. A P. C. Giles. .Auburn ... “ ^ 28/6/31 

SENIOR TW0-YEAR-0LI)8— 

App. Vol. 8 I (layKlrl of Strathearn . l E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat _ | M.H. i Nov/1930 

C,JR. only I (Henowie Netherlaiul Pauline .,. I H. Mountstephen. Monteith .... ! Friesian i .Tuly/1981 

Junior Three-year-olds— 

C.K. only | Glenowie Inka May. I H. Moimtste])hen, Monteith .... i Friesian i Nov/1930 

App. 1> ! Gay Maid of Strutliearn . E. A. Grotli, Walker’s Flat .... M.S, June/1930 

App. D I Gaytlower of Strathearn . I E. .A. Groth, Walker’s Flat .... 1 " ! Dec/1930 

Mature Cows—Huttbrfat 

App. 1 Murray Glen.Griselda’s Koyal .. C. J. Morris, Monteith. i Friesian .Tulv/1931 

App. D Duchetfs 2nd of Strathearn. E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat _ M.8. ' Jan/1930 

App. D Countess of Strathearn. E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat .,.. ! “ j Dec/1930 

App. D Kuby 2nd of Strathearn. E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat _ i “ ; Dec/1930 

App. D Sally of Strathearn . E. A. Groth, Walker’s Flat .... “ ! Dec/1930 

App. D Princess of Strathearn. E. A. Groth. Walker’s Flat _ j “ j Dec/1930 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


IIESIJLTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1932. 



Average 

j 

A^'e^age 

1 Milk. 

1. 

llutterfat. 


Herd No. 

No. of 
(Jow's in 
Herd. 

! No. of 
i Cows ill 
Milk. 

Per Herd 

1 during 
i July. 

j I’er (Jow 
during 

I July. 

Per Herd 
i during 
! July, 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

A vorage 
Tost. 

7/E. 

1 

i 23 

15-90 

1 Lhs. 

11.6664 

! Lhs. 
i 607-19 

I Lbs. 
475-46 

Lbs. 

20-67 

4-08 

7/U. 

10 

8-90 

0,2934 

629-35 

1 313-49 

31-35 

4-98 

7/K. 

; 20 

20 

20,0014 

1,033-08 

' 838-93 

41-96 

4-00 

7/L . 

3213 

21-32 

18,1274 

664-18 

909-61 

28-31 

6-oy 

7/T . 

1 

3-42 

2,221 

201-91 

98-64 

8-96 

J-44 

7/W . 

7/V. 

19 

19-90 

12-03 

18-90 

8,90() 

13,296 

468-74 

668-09 

387-80 

633-83 

20-38 

31-86 

4-36 

4-77 

7/Aa. 

11 -08 

9-13 

4,JM1 

367-90 

217-46 

18-62 

6-20 

7/Hh . 

10 

11-42 

6,0,611 

353-22 

■ 260-96 

16-26 

4-60 

7/KK . 

i 22-10 

15-23 

11,403 

616-97 

606-42 

22-91 

4-44 

7/Ll.. 

1 14 

9-90 1 

0.120 

437-14 

260-03 

18-67 

4-26 

7/Mm . 

31-68 

2900 1 

27.1394 

041-02 

1,063-30 

33-56 

3-92 

7/Nn . 

i 22-77 

14-87 i 

10,860 1 

476-94 

; 470-26 i 

20-65 , 

4-38 

7/00. 

10 

12-71 

9,2584 ! 

678-60 

! 462-70 1 

28-30 

4-89 

7/Pp. 

10-06 

0-65 

6,256 j 

587-32 

339-52 I 

31-88 

6-43 

7/Qq. 

13 

11-23 

6,472 1 

497-84 

377-90 

2907 

5-88 


10 

13-42 

9,044 ! 

602-76 

463-12 

28-95 

4-80 


21-87 j 

16-23 

12,894 ! 

589-57 

642-06 

29-30 

4-98 

7/Vv. i 

12-77 ! 

8-66 

7,5334 1 

689-93 

421-86 

38-00 

6-50 

7/Ww. j 

16-84 1 

7-65 

6.0961 

384-81 

31J-4J 

19-66 

5-11 

7/Xx . ! 

14-29 

13 

11,696 1 

818-40 

637-02 

44-68 

6*46 

7/YY .. ! 

13 

8-32 

4,218 i 

324-46 

201-56 

16-50 1 

4-78 

7/Zz . 1 

18-JO 

13-42 

4,906 { 

271-06 

198-67 

10-98 j 

4-06 

j 

Means. 1 

1 

17-00 ' 

1 

13-09 

9,804-17 j 

657-08 j 

4.65-65 

26-89 ; 

4-66 
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JUNE 30th, 1932, OF FOUNDATION AND APPENDIX 
1932, WERE REGISTERED IN CALF ROLL ONLY. 

Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Teat. 

Total 

Butter¬ 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

. 

Trs. Mthfl. 

Buttkrfat 

2 — 

Lbs. 

StANDAK 
10,117i 

D, 230i 

3-24 

Lba. 

iKH. 

327-54 

273 

Longbeacb Ne.therlaiul King 2nd .... 


1 11 

8,0054 

3-68 

310-27 

273 

Longbeach Ntddierland King 2nd .... 

— 

1 0 

7,821 

3-81 

297-99 

273 

Murray Glen Prince Wooraki. 


1 5 

7,0904 

318 

244-95 

273 1 Murray Glen Prince Wooruki. 

— 

2 3 

1,410 

3 03 

51-18 

30 

Kvandale Meth<Tland Duke . 

Herd withdrawn 

1 7 

1,005 

311 

49-92 

00 

Barlna Woodcreat Paid. 

Withdrawn 

BUTTERFAT HTANDAKT), 250LHS. 

2 10 i 7,173 1 4-30 i 312 00 

273 

Gavbov . 

..... 

2 7 

9,057 

3-24 

312-09 

273 

Longbeaeh Ketberland King 2nd _ 


Butterfat Standard, 
3 2 1 12,41)3 

270Llifc 

310 

i. 

385-70 

273 

River Glen Sir Piidje Gri.selda. 


8 0 

0,7334 

401 

310-03 

273 

GayboV . 

j .— 

» -- 

012801 

4-41 

277-34 

273 

Gay boy . 

1 __ 

Standard, 

5 4 

350LBH. 

11,2904 

401 

452*28 

273 

River Glen Lord Ec-lio Griseldti. 


6 3 

9,021 

4-23 

407-08 

273 

Wallis. 

! — 

« 6 

7,920 

4 00 

303-95 

273 

Gayboy . 

' — 

6 « 

8,730 

3-98 

347-05 

273 

Gayboy . 

1 _ 

6 3 

0,900 

3-97 

274-20 

210 

Gayboy . 

t Withdrawn 

7 1 

6,400 

4*42 

238-52 

210 

Gayboy . 

I Withdrawn 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RBSUI.T.H OK HKTI'EIIKAT TK.ST.S KOI! .JULY, 1932. 



Average 

Average ' 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
C!ows in 
Herd. 

No, of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

P(ir Hertl 
during 
July. 

Per Com* 
during 
July. 

Per (k>w 
Otrtober 
to 

July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per (knv 
October 
to 

July. 

Average 

Test. 

6/C.... 

34 

24-03 

Lbs. 

18,352 J 

Lbs. 

539*78 

Lbs. 

5,145*02 

Lbs. 

037 04 

Lbs. 

27-58 

Lbs. 

202-40 

5-tl 

5/D ... 

29-90 

25 55 

19,831 

050-40 

4,977*82 

1,117*08 

30-08 

204-09 

5-64 

5/B ... 

45 

34-94 

24 322 

540-49 

4.572*88 

1,308-77 

29-08 

241-90 

5-38 

B/L ... 

' 18-74 

18-74 

To.079i 

890-05 

5,751*24 

850-70 

45-40 

2M5-05 

5-10 

5/H ... 

57-26 

38-97 

15,891 J 

277 53 

3,359*42 

692-02 

12*09 

142-35 

4-35 

5/S ... 

22 

17-05 

8,076 

394-32 

3.842*47 

495-84 

22-54 

202-35 

5-72 

5/U ... 

27 

18-48 

17,476i 

047*24 

7,689-17 

759-70 

28-14 

320-83 

4-85 

5/Y ... 

24*32 

19*42 

J2,957i 

532-79 

6,032*11 

713*93 

29-30 

320*90 

6-51 

5/Aa .. 

: 10 

, 14*35 

5,366* 

! 334-72 1 

' 3,806*64 

326*80 

20-43 

i 205-88 

I 6-10 

5/Dd . 

20-94 

17*45 

10,789* 

512*87 ' 

! 6,206*58 

028*43 

1 30-01 

294*17 

! 5*85 

6/Br .. 

17-68 

11*84 

12,828* 

; 725*59 1 

1 5,763*41 

067*19 

37-74 

303* 17 

1 6*20 

6/ll ... 

2003 

i 21-32 

14,139*. 

, 543*20 

i 5,446*08 

769*33 

! 29-50 

206-30 

i 544 

6/Jj .. 

i 27-84 

! 15-36 

16,056* 

i 540*82 

4,574*22 

634*78 

i 22*80 

201*21 

i 4*22 

6/Kk . 

1 1910 

18-10 

8,601 

I 450*31 

5,355*66 

! 451*46 

i 23*04 

201*07 

5-25 

5/Mm . 

! 16 

12*71 

6,902* 

1 431*41 

4,390*42 

380*25 

! 23*77 

222*85 

6*51 

6/Nw , 

26-87 

19*94 

13,040* 

1 485*82 i 

5,022*19 

703*76 

I 26*19 

240*38 

i 6*40 

6/Oo .. 

2145 

13*68 

6,466 

300*93 

4,562*70 

318-36 

■ 14*61 

212-78 

4'RS 

6/Pp .. 

i 31 

26*42 1 

18,254 

! 688*84 

4,424*54 

863*61 

j 27*64 , 

216*03 

4*68 

6/Qq .. 

I 17*66 

14*94 

7,418 

! 420*28 

4,275*67 

411*91 

j 23*34 

225*87 

5*55 

6/Rr .. 

1 

j 22 

21*48 

12,674* 

676 U 

Dec.-July 

1 3,198*37 

743*25 

38-78 

Dec.- July i 
176-12 , 

5*86 

6/88 .. 

i 1406 

j 

6*45 

2,394* 

170*30 

3,001*75 

128-73 

9-16 

145-22 1 

6-38 

Means . 

{ 25-47 

19*61 

12,764*00 

501*17 

4,806*46 

661-89 j 

25*97 

238*22 

6*18 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESI LTM OK BKTTEEFAT TESTS KO« Jl’KY, 1932, 



Av(‘ra«c 
No. of 
Cowj* ill 

Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
CowB in 
Milk. 


Milk. 


i 

1 

Bntterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

, Per (^ivv 
during 
July. 

j Per Low 
I)e<‘. 

I to 

July. 

!’ . 

1 Per Herd 
during 
July. 

1 Per (’ow 

1 during 
! July. 

i 

Per (,’ow 
Dec. 
to 

July. 

Average 

Test, 

S/B ... 

20 

18-81 

Lbs. 

13,7814 

I Lbs. 

! 080-58 

Lbs. 

3,074-11 

Lbs. 

009-54 

Lbs. 

30-48 

Lbs. 

166 34 

0/ 

4-44 

6/C.... 

17-84 

15-94 

16,09.6 

■ 90218 

4,.387-05 

005-98 

33-97 

182-61 

3-77 

6/F ... 

2.3-46 

22-32 

23,102 

985-10 

4.853-72 

1,099-12 

40-87 

238-18 

4-76 

6/H ... 

28 

23-10 

2.3,2514 

, 830-42 

3,764-97 

1,047-28 

37-40 

176-98 

4-50 

6/0 ... 

17 

12-35 

9.8114 

; .677-16 

3.707-93 

500-63 

29-80 

197-75 

,6-16 

6/X ... 

20 

17 

10,7204 

.636-02 

4,873-99 

484-45 

24-28 

208-68 

4-52 

6/Y ... 

20-94 

17-10 

9,462 

451-80 

3,541-19 

380-01 

18-15 

1.68-48 

4-02 

6/BH .. 

43-77 

27-65 

10,8434 

247-74 

3,127-38 

494-82 

11-29 

146-48 

4-56 

6/Il ... 

30 

22-19 

I 12,226 

! 407-50 

4,043-31 

642-72 

18-09 

214-07 I 

4-44 

6/Kk , 

20 

12-10 

1 6,805 

290-25 

3,760-75 

242-54 

12-18 

171-72 1 

4-18 

6/Ll .. 

22-03 

1919 1 

11,4404 

519-31 

4,1.63-38 

463-50 

21-04 

172-09 1 

4-05 

6/Oo .. 

17 

12-13 ; 

8,496 

499-70 1 

5,427-83 

390-06 

22-94 

258-32 i 

4-59 

6/Pp .. 

17-87 

15-62 i 

11,0524 

018-49 

4.868-58 

605-05 

31-62 

237-89 : 

5-11 

6/Qq .. 1 

26 

10-65 ; 

12,055 

482-20 1 

5,007-73 

536-52 

21-42 

230 77 i 

4-44 

6/rr .. ; 

28-4.6 

19 77 1 

16,123 

.607-05 ' 

5,000-43 

078-98 

23-89 

222-70 i 

418 

6/Tt .. 1 

21-68 

20 

12,002 

583-96 f 

4.753-02 

,634 14 

24-7.6 

j 223-67 * 

4 24 

6/Uu . 

29-35 

22 19 

14,0204 

477-00 

4,023-24 

000-04 

20-44 

1 179-(K) i 

4-28 

6/Vv .. 
6/Xx . 

26-6,6 

21-97 1 

17,8114 

608-35 

.6,,644-77 

840-42 

31-70 

1 2.69-35 i 

4-75 

24-81 

18-97 

12,781 

615 - 1.6 

4,079-79 

570-74 

23-00 

207-50 

4-47 

6/Yy . 

! 24-42 

21-35 

8,8324 

301-09 

4,230-84 

4.68-03 

18-78 

219-95 

5-19 

6/ZZ ,. j 

20 

19-.65 i 

15,1554 

757-78 

5,401-30 

703-24 i 

35-10 

252-96 ' 

4-64 

6/Aaa . 

18 

H-87 ' 

0,031 

308-44 

2..6980.6 

377-23 : 

20-90 

138-81 ; 

5-50 

Meanrt . 

23-46 

18-39 

12,820 00 

.640-45 ! 

4,:102-71 I 

578-92 ^ 

24-67 

199-80 ' 

4-52 


ROUP. 


Kniplying to the Seeietsuy of the Ajtpila Braneh of the Agricultorsi] Bureau, wiio asked 
for a leliable cure for roup in fowls, tlie Governruent Poultry Expert (Mr. G, F. Andor- 
ion) says:—“Remove the yellowish colored luniijs by scraping away with a small piece of 
stick sharpeiHMl at one end. When the lumps have been removed, apply a little^ 
powdered bluestone to the affected ]>arts. No relief will be obtained, however, until the 
lumps are /(unoved. This disease is infectious, ami all affected birds should be isolated. 
The roosting quarters should be cleaned up and sprayed with a 10 per cent, keroscuie 
emulsion; also give a few iirops of kerosene in the drinking water—just sufficient to lea\e 
a light film on top of the water. 


CUTWORMS EATING LETTUCE. 

Asking for the best means ,to exterminate aiimll worms which are eating lettuce 
plants, the Secretary of the Wasleys Branch has lieen advised by the Chief Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) that if the pests are true cutworms—('aterpillars which liide 
in the soil during daylight and come out at night and eat the plants—the remedy is a 
poisoned bran mash made by mixing in a dry condition loz. of arsenate of lead powder, 
or of paris green, in .31bs. of bran; then dissolve several ounces of sugar or molasses 
in hot water and make this mixture of poison and bran into a thick mash. This mash 
is sown in small lumps on the ground around the plants. As this mash is poisonous to 
poultry' or animals which might pick up the lumps, judgment is necessary in using it. 
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THE GREEN MANURING OF ORCHARDS AND A NEW 
GRASS FOR THAT PURPOSE. 


[By Edgar W, PKm’HAitTi, I>ip.Econ., Agrieulturjil Botanist.]^ 

It is now well known that by continual cropping, the ri<'Jie8t soil, as well as the poorest, 
will gradually become exliausted. In South Australia the ftrst plant food to give out has 
been phosphates. This has been remedied by adding to the soil various forms of mineral 
[)ho8phate8, or Vionedust. But there is ample evidence that another ingredient is now 
rapidly becoming exliausted. This is organic matter or humus. All virgin soils contain 
a ('ortain amount of it, due to rotting vegetation, but this supply soon becomes used up 
l>y cultivation. For cultivation loosens the soil, and allows more air to circulate through 
it. Tlie oxygen of the air then acts on the organic matter, and by the aid of the soil 
ViHcteria causes it to decay much more quickly, converting it hiially into water, carbonic 
acid gas, and nitrates. This process, of course, greatly increases the fertility of the 
soil for the time being; but if the organic matter i.s not replaced, it becomes finally less 
productive than if not cultivated at all. 



Fig, 1.—Purple Oat Grass, showing Dense Growth. 

On farms where the crop rotation contains one year of pasture, or where a fan amount 
of stubble is ploughed in, the organic content of the soil may be maintained. In 
orchards, on tlu? other hand, where clean cultivation throughout ever} summer is neces¬ 
sary, the humus content is apt to get very low, unless some special means is taken to 
renew it. This is sometimes done by means of stable manure, but that is not often 
practicable. So almost every orclmrdist has to rely on the ploughing in of green crops. 

Now there are many ways in wliich a large content of humus is useful in orcliaid soils. 

(1) It helps to hold the soil together in winter. 

(2) It prevents it from drifting in summer. 

(3) It makesHhe soil loose and, if heavy, easy to work. 

(4) It helps it to hold more moistui*e, if light, 

(5) It retains plant foods, and prevents them being w'ashed out of tlie soil. 

(6) It is necessary for the action of the soil bacteria in fixing the nitrogen of the 

air, and thus making it available as a plant food. 
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Futtiler, a cover crop grown in the winter is the best means of holding the soil 
together, thus preventing washing in districts of heavy rainfall. And yet with all those 
advantages, green manuring is little practised in South Australian orchards, excepting on 
the Murray. What is the reason! 

I have to thank the Horticultural Instructors for the following information on this 
point. ^ 

The first reiiSOTi is the difficulty in getting tl»e ploughing done and the crop put in in 
the autumn, before the heavy winter rains begin. And the second is that, in the hills 
district especially, the crop caainot be got sufficiently forward to plough in during the 
spring. This must be done by the end of August or the beginning of Seirtember, or there 



Fig. 2.—Purple Oat Grass. A 
single pliant, 5ft. 4ln. long. 


will not be sufficient moisture in the soil to cause the green stufP to rot./ In that case it 
will simply dry, and so keep the soil too loose and oi)en throughout the summer, and 
thus dried out to a considerable deptli. At the Blackwood Ex|)eriment Orchard, I 
am informed, these difficulties have been largely overcome by taking special care to get 
the crop in early, so tliat in normal years, at least, a fair growth of peas is obtained in 
time for ploughing in. But apparently orchardists generally are not prepared to take 
these special precautions. I think another reason why green manuring is not more used 
18, as shown by American experiments, that apple orchards on good soil may not sliow 
the effect of tlie gradual loss of humus till the trees are up to twenty years of age. 
Wlien that point is reached, however, it takes many years to build up the fertility again, 
and restore the yields hy means of green crops. 
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Now the crop usually tried, aud to which these difficulties specially apply, is peas. So 
the problem seems to be to licd some substitute by means of which these difficulties can 
be overcome. I believe we have such a substitute in Purple C).Mt Grass (Eihrfiarta 
Uyngiflom), an introduced annual from South Africa. 

Of the three illustrations, Fig. J. shows the dense growth, most of the stems leaning 
over more or less; Fig. 11., a single plant 6ft. 4in. from the root to the end of the tlowei 
heads; while Fig, HI. shows two single heads, about half the natural size, much like 
oats in appearance, only smaller, and with a purple spot at the base of each flower. 
These photographs were taken in the spring of 1931. 

This grass is very common in the suburbs of Adelaide, usually growing in gardens and 
}dong tlie fences in the streets. It is also found in many places in the Mount Lofty 
Hfinges. Pastures do not seem to suit it, probably because grazing animals, being very 
fond of it, bite off the seed lieads, which are borne high uj) on tlie stem. Thus it does 
not get a chaiu'c to reproduce itself. Where protected it seeds proliflcall.v, and sliould be 
(juite easy to naip, in mucli the same way as oats. See<l gathered from the crop illus¬ 
trated gave the following results on germination:— 

Per cent. 

Germination. 


Seed dry and ready to fall. 52 

Heed ripe, but still green. 44 


The plant is very hardy, growing well even bn poor, sandy soil with a little j>hMSphatic 
manure. Wliere growing thickly, it soon kills out most other herbaceous plants. Hour- 
sobs it will exterminate in two or three years, if encouraged by a little fertiliser, and 
the same {uobably applies to Horrel. It stools well as shown in Fig. II., and fornis a 
dense mass of growth as shown in Fig. I., giving a large amount of green matter. The 
piece of ground in Fig. I. was 8<‘lf sown, and grew nothing but a dense mass of soursobs 
two years previously. 

And last, but not least, it shoots very early and ripens in plenty of time for })lough- 
ing in in the spring. This yc'ar (19.32) it was 2ft. higli, and beginning to flower in the 
middle of dul.v, which allows consi<lerable latitude for the oarlincss of the season. 

t’ornparing it with peas, while it would return nmeh more humus to the soil on aeeount 
of th«‘ heavier crop of green stuff, it probably has not the power of abstracting nitrogen 
from the air as [ams have, and w(mld, therefore, only return what it took out of the soil. 
On this point, Ijovvever, it lias long been known that South Australian soils do not need 
nitrogenous fertilisers for most crops. This has been shown to be due to the action of 
the soil bacteria on the decaying humus. During the hot summer months, if the air 
is t'lmbled to |)onetrate the soil through a loose surface mulch, they convert large amounts 
of atmo.spheric nitrogen into substances which can be used as plant foods, in experi¬ 
ments recently carried out at the Waite Institute, available nitrogen equal to Icvvts. of 
sulphate of ammoiiia per acre was produced in fallowed land each year. This should 
surely be sufficient for the requirements of most orchards, excepting citrus. 


A TRUSTEE WHO NEVER DIES 

-^WHO IS CONSTANTLY READY TO CARRY OUT ALL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

-WHO IS THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED, AND SECURE. 

SUCH A TRUSTEE WILL ADMINISTER YOUR ESTATE IF YOU 
ENTRUST IT TO— 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
3B, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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But .it must be remembered that, for this process to go on, there must be a sufficient 
supply of humus. 1 understand that Sulphate? of Ammonia has lately given payable 
results in cx]>eriment8 in South Australian orchards. But, in such cases, excepting, of 
course, with citrus trees, I think it will be found that the soil is deficient in humus, and, 
therefore, unable to fix atmospheric nitrogen. I am informed that in one such experi¬ 
ment the land has not had any green, crops or stable manure ploughed in since it was 
first planted fifteen years ago. 

It seems very probable then, that with phosphatic manures (and potash in deep, sandy 
soils) applied to a non-leguminous cover crop, no more fertilisers would be required for 
most South Australian orchards, excepting citrus. For citrus orchards this treatment 
would probably have to he suxiplomenteil with an extra dose of nitrogen, as sulphate of 
ammonia. 



rig. 3.—Purple Oat Grass. Two Flower Heads. 

It appears, then, all things considered, tliat Pur}>le Oat Grass would fill the bill as a 
green manure croj) for South Australian orchards. Cultivation is easy. The seed would 
merely need to be drilled or broadcast and harrowerl into the soil mulcli early in the 
autumn, while it is still dry, thus ensuring an early start. It would then be ready for 
ploughing in in the early spring. 

Unfortunately, there is not yet a supply of seed on the market, but we have a small 
quantity on hand in the Dej)artment, from which small samples can be distributed to 
orchardists, who can quickly increase it for themselves, while if there is any considerable 
demand a regular supply will, no doubt, soon be forthcoming from the seedsmen. 
Applications for seed should be directed to the Department of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branch, Exhibition Building, Adelaide. 

Finally, Purple Oat Grass should be worth trying as a hay or ensilage croj) on land 
which is smothered with weeds. And it would surely give good results on pastures, if 
they could be managed so as to give it a chance to mature and drop its seed each yeaf. 
The seed falls as soon as it is ripe, so it may be quite practicable. These two furthef 
uses are, however, matters for experiment. 
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LOWER NORTH PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 


In the competitionB for the Parnons (hip, which has bewJ donated by Mr. W. Langdou 
Parsons for the coTnjietitor who gains the highest aggregate of points over three years 
ending in 1933 in tlie Lower North Local Pruning Competitions for both fruit trees and 
vines, the Secretary (Mr. J. S. Haminat) reports that Mr. B. Fromm (Lone Pine) was 
the successful competitor in 1931 and Mr. F. W. Boehm (Light’s Pass) in 1932. 

The following table shows the points gained by the competitors who secured more than 
1,000 points during the past two years: 

Gratnd Total 


Competitor, 

Trees. 

Vi lies. 

Total. 

T rees. 

Vines. 

Total. 

for Two 
Years. 

F. W. Boehm .. 

358 

ISO 

544 

371 

185.^ 

556 i 

1,1004 

B. Fromm .. .. 

369 

187 

556 

362 

181 

543 

1,099 

H. Linton . . . . 

369 

175 

544 

371 

183 

554 

1,098 

C. A. Hoffman , 

358 

186 

544 

361 

185A 

5461 

l.()90i 

A. Andriske . ., 

344 

192i 

536^ 

366 

188 

554 

1,090^ 

A. S. Burgess .. 

363 

181 

544 

357 

189 

546 

1,090 

G. Boehm .. .. 

361 

186 

547 

356 

187 

543 

1.090 

l,080i 

A. .7. Chapman . 

352 

193^. 

545^ 

355 

180 

5;i5 

Wilf. Bmith . .. 

364 

174 

538 

3(»:’, 

174 i 

53 7 i 

l,075i 

F. H. Schulz .. 

362 

192 

554 

348 

168 

516 

1,070 

H. Wilksch .... 

356 

189 

545 

345 

177 

522 

1,067 

H. Kappler . .. 

362 

187 

549 

337 

180il 

517A 

1,0664 

L. Koop. 

348 

184 

532 

343 

1804 

52:u 

l,055j 

S. Turnbull . . . 

336 

186 

522 

360 

171 

531 

1,053 

V. M. Duke . .. 

330 

174 

504 

365 

177 

542 

1,046 

C. S. Wyman .. 

337 

181 

518 

351 

176 

527 

1,045 

J. Brysky .. .. 

348 

187 

535 

341 

170 

511 

1,046 

0. Burford . ., 

348 

170 

518 

342 

180 

522 

1,040 

A, Milway ., .. 

348 

18H 

5294 

350 

159^ 

509 

1,039 

E. W. Burgess . 

352 

171 

523 

360 

156 

516 

1,039 

W. B. Koop .. 

343 

18H 

5244 

347 

166i 

5KH 

1,038 

W. Ahrens .. .. 

351 

171 

522 

346 

169 

5154 

l,037i 

H. Hammerling . 

326 

177 

503 

355 

178 

533 

1,036 

A, Smith. 

353 

178 

531 

325 

180 

505 

1,036 

C. G. Fromm ,. 

325 

181 

506 

354 

175 

529 

1,035 

G. Burgess . . .. 

347 

1(58 

515 

362 

157 

519 

1,034 

P\ L, Burgess . 

350 

170 

520 

361 

146 

507 

1,027 

A. Hage. 

316 

184 

500 

334 

190 i 

524i 

1,024^ 

E. H. Schulz .. 

325 

186 

511 

329 

180 A 

5094 

1,020^ 


The average production of dairy cows 
in Great Britain is 574 gallons of milk 
a >ear; in Denmark, 571 gallons; 
Germany, 520; Norway, 445; Australia, 
290 gallons. 

THIS SHOWS THE URGENT NECES 
SITY FOR IMPROVING METHODS OF 
FEEDINQ IR AUSTRALIA WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


MEGCITTS 

L.I N S E ED 

MEAL 

FOR DAIRY COWS 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


THK BIlii) PE8T AND HOW IT AFPH(?TS PlilJlT PBODiJCTJON. 


[By Mr. P. W. AiJiisox, Strjithall)y!i.] 

(Southern Conference, Belvidere, Angn.^t ]Hth,) 

Th(‘ subject of this paper is one which does not cause the /general fanner very much 
ooncorn, but when one considers the total amount of fruit grown and exported, and 
how it re acts on tlie vvliole State, it is a subject that must command attention. 

With each succeeding year, so mounts up the increase of birds and the <'ost of 
protecting tlie fruit. During th(‘ last six years J have been able to observe many of 
the difficulties under whicli the fruitgrower is laboring to protect himself against tlie 
ravages of the many kinds of fruit-eating birds. More especially is this noticeable on 
the smaller holdings which produce from 1 to 4 tons of currants, with stone and pip 
fruit projiortionately. 

Tiho birds are great workers, working from daylight to dark. This means constant 
and tireless attention, which is an enormous tax on the grower of time, money, and 
patience. At the present time in the soutliern districts, no concentrated efforts are 
being carried out to combat this jiest, it being jmrely on an individual scale, and 
further, while growers remain passive, nothing in the w'ay of assistance will ever be 
acx'omplished. 

By observation, it has laxvn found that birds, in the following order, arc those that 
are doing the damage. The starling, sparrow, .silvm’-eye, pjirrot, and minah. Of these 
the starling is most destructive, and these birds will soon do ext(>nsive damage to the 
fruit if left alone for only a short time. 

One can only conjecture at the amount of fruit taken when these birds swoop down 
on vines in flocks of 500 or 1,000 or more, even if they only take two or three berries 
each raid, this w’ill soon mount up to large proportions, for this ('ontinuos each day, 
from the time the fruit begins to color until it is picked. A vigneron of Langhorne's 
Creek t^timates his loss at £50—for protecting and keeping the birds off—another at 
£40, while a very conservative figure for protection and loss of fruit in that locality 
ifl placed at £500. And what apj)Ue8 here also applies more or less to the whoh* 
State where fruit and almonds are groum, 

V'arious means are used to combat the pest; meciianical devices of all shapes and 
designs have been tried, Imt with very little suc'cess, for the Inrds will very soon get 
so used to them that they will sit on or around them. The only successful method must 
come through the use of manual labor and by the (‘oiitinual use of the whip, the gun, 
or a kerosene tin. Yet all tliese methods are of a very temporary nature. 

Something definite and of a concenterated organist^d nature must be done to be of 
any real value, and must be simultaneously carried out. Good results in isolated cases 
have been' accomplished by scattering poisoned curraiits under the vines and trees 
immediately after the fruit has been picked; or by the formation of clubs to collect 
heads and eggs at so much per hundred on somewhat similar lines to those formed in 
parts of Victori-a, and that tljc Government be approached to assist the fruitgrower on 
an equal basis. 

Another point is the wholesale manner in which starlings and sparrows scatter the 
seed of boxthorn and other noxious weeds. Still further, that the class of birds dealt 
with in this paper are largely responsible for pushing out the smaller non-fruit eating 
kinds, such as wagtails, larks, wrens, swallows, :md a riufhber of other smaller ones. 
After giving this question serious consideration I ,ain convincc*d that the caterpillars 
and grubs these various birds devour do not comixmsate for the amount of damage 
and loss of capital incurred by the fruitgrowers of tho State, and that the time has 
arrived when concentrfited effort must be organised to combat this pest. 
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THE DAIRY COW. 

[By Mr. W. Robinson, Currency Creek.] 

(Southern Conference, Belvidcre, August ISth.) 

Many farmers who have been chiefly oexjupied in the production of wheat have, 
owing to the falling prices in wheat, turned their attention to dairying, and have 
established fodder plots and installed milking machines on their premises. The chief 
reason is that cream invariably returns, reguluTly, ‘ ‘ ready cash, ^ ’ which in existing 
times is most essential, while wheat returns, owing to fluctuations, are so uncertain. 

With all the natural possibilities and suitable land available in this district—whicli 
carries an abundance of natural grasses—there is a splendid opening for an enthusiastic 
farmer to establish a good dairy In^rd, coimnencing on a small scale with good sound 
stock, and with that end in \iew the following points may prove helpful to the prospec¬ 
tive farmer in selecting a good type of cow as a nucleus for his herd. 

Production Factors and Es^kntut. Chakjvcteristics of the Ideal Dairy Oow. 

To be successful in dairying, a man must have many attributes, but above all he 
must bo a good judge of the dairy cow. No one can ho}x^ to tell from the appearance 
of the cow how much Ibutterfat she will yield. Tliis has been demonstrated repeatedly 
ever since herd testing began. The only really reliable guides are the scales and the 
Babcock milk tester. Unfortunately, however, cows cannot a^lways be purchased on 
their test record, and in purchasing new blood or building up a herd the dairyman 
who has a sound knowledge of the essential points of a dairy cow will fewer 

mistakes than the man who has not the knowdedge. 
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It must be borne in mind that to all'intents and purposes the dairy cow is a 
“max-hine” for tiic reproduction of her kind, and for the production of milk and 
butterfat. Her conirnorcial value depends on the quantity and quality of her produc¬ 
tion, and her ability to maintain her productiveness over extended periods. If the 
naacdiine is to function properly and profitably certain charac'teristics are essential. 
Among these the most imjiortant are: — 

1. Constitution; 

2. Capacity; 

.'b Nervous Temperament; 

4. Blood Circulation; and 

5. Ability. 

Kaxdi of these characteristics enumerated is so vitally important that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to say which is most essential. Unless they arq all in proper develop¬ 
ment, profitable production cannot be expected. These essential characteristics are not 
confined to any particular breed of dairy cow more than another. The choice of a 
particular lu'ced is only of secondary consideration and a matter of personal preference 
of the farmer. The important thing to ascertain is thaf the cows that are selected 
have the al>ove characteristics. 

If she is to produce a satisfactory quantity aaid quality of milk a cow muat have 
capacity, and if she is to continue the good work throughout her lifetime she must 
have vigorous constitution and abundant vitality. 

Constitution in a cow is determined by several, factors, foremost of which: is ample 
breathing capacity. Oxygen is essential for the purification of the blood, and if the 
cow Is to receive tlie nHjuired amount of air a large breoithing capacity is required. 
This is demonstrated l>y a good lung cajmeity mul large, oi)en nostrils. If the nostrils 
are small and not well opened the amount of oxygen which refiches the l)lood tlirough 
the hnigs is restricted, and constitutional vigor is underdeveloped. Small nostrils are 
a definite indication of low l)reatlnng capacity. 

Tin* vitality of the animal is determined partly by the size and wtpacity of the 
chest, within which are located the heart and lungs, The dairy cow should be deep 
in preport i(m to her size, from the top of the shoulder to the base of the chest. To 
give the vital orgfins ample room for development and ac.tion, the forerlte should be 
well sprung, Imt not broadened out into the wide spread of the beef anumU. Another 
indication of ritality is found in her eyee. Bri|]^ht, clear, and prominent eyes are 
evidence of vigor, Avhile the cow with dull, sunken eyes is usually the aniuml to be 
avoided. 

By ca{»a(‘ity is meant tlie total amount of food she can consumo and digest, while 
her profital>le capacity lies in the amount of food she can assimilate above the quantity 
required for her bodily nmintenance. Usually cows which are big fcxxlers are more 
profit.'ible than those of a smaller capacity, for they are less dainty in their tastes, 
ajid will consume a greater proportion of the more ijlentiful and coarser roughage. 
Cows witli limited capacity are more likely to go off their feed and get out of condi¬ 
tion, with the result that the milk flow’ akso falls away. A cow must be fed heavily 
if she in continually in milk. 

A large mouth is a matter of prime importance. This feature indicates a good 
feeder, and the best evidence of capacity is a large barrel. This is accompanied 
generally by length of body with broad, deep, and well-sprung Til>s, and a large girth 
measurement in proportion to the size of the animal. 

Breadth and depth of body are more desirable than length. Lengthy bodies witliin 
the wc]l'S}>rnng ribs indicate generally a poor feeder, a poor producer, and a poor 
Diother. 

The condition of the hair and skin must next ])e taken into consideration. The cow 
with a hide that is soft and pliable, easily lifted from the body, and covered with a 
soft, silky coat of hair is in good condition, and has her digestive apparatus in propei* 
working order. Dull eyes, harsh skin, and wiry coaA, are indications! of digestive 
t®toublc8. 
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So fa r as the nervous temperanieiit is concerned, dairy cow should have a strongly 
developed nervous systoin to enable her to carry on with milk production and her off¬ 
spring. The t<?rni “lymphatic temperament“ is essential for beef cattle. These two 
tempcramenta are contrasts. The “lymphatic” enables the animal to lay on beef, 
whilst the nervous temperament enables the eow' to lay on milk, l.c., they may eat the 
same food but make different uses of it. 

Nervous lemptM’ameut is indicated by a long, broad forehead with plenty of space 
between the eyes. Other indications are prominent, large, and intelligent eyes. 
Fn'edom from beelin(‘ss, absence of surplus body fat, and extreme angularity of form, 
with })rominent hip bones and rilis, are also evidenee of the desired nervous tempera¬ 
ment. 

Bluod circulation is ne.\t ini])ortani. IJnloss the cow has a good circulatory system 
she cannot derive the maximum bemdit from the food consumed. The milk veins 
which cxttmd forward from the udder are actually l)lood veins, and their size, length, 
and form serve to determine the quantity of blood which flows through tlie udder. 
Th(\sc veins terminate in the .so-called milk wells wliich are the openings in the 
abduminal wall where the ^eins re-enter the body. Usually both the milk veins find the 
milk wells arc large in heavy-producing cows. With large productions the veins may 
l>e also \(‘rv crooked and liaAc several branches with as many milk wells. Therefore, 
the (level(q)inent of the system of milk veins is one of the best iiidie.ation8 of milk 
production capacity of the cow. 

T1h‘ lifth eharacteristi(‘—the ability t(t produce—is not merely the capacity of the 
cow f(»r milk production. S!k* may have the capacity and yet lack the ability to pro¬ 
duce up to that capacity. By capacity is meant that the cow can consume, digest, ajid 
inak(‘ ust‘ of or a.ssimilate large quantities of feed, whib* ability means that she can 
turn ihc mitiimont elements of that fijod into milk and butterfat. It is, perhaps, the 
most important of all the cliaracetrisics, for without it the others are of little avail. 

The si.z(*, fojiu, and texture of the udder are practically the only indications or 
outward manifestations of her ability. The udder should be long and broad, attached 
high behind and exteinl well forward. Its breadth should till the space between the 
thighs, Mild it should have‘ a nearly level bottom line parallel with the underline of the 
body. A dee{>, pendulous udder is not desirable. Quality and t(’Xture are highly important 
in th(' udder. 

"I'lierc is evidenee of both when the vessid is soft and pliable, capable of great 
elxpansion when full, and equally great contraction when empty, and covered with a 
coat of silky haii’. It should bo well distended and smooth before milking, and should 
gradually collupse in numerous soft folds when the milk is withdrawn. 

Though the foregoing are not infallible rules, a kuoweldge of the essentials and 
characteristics outlined aboA^o are necessary for the dairy farmer w>ho hopes to build up 
a first 4da8s herd. Used sensibly and in conjunetion with testing, that knowledge 
should provide liotli profit and pleasure to the owner, for there are few oc.cujmtions 
more interesting than the breeding of high class livestock, and particularly dairy coavs. 


THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


[By Mr. A, G. ImiLD, Port Elliot.] 

(Soutlient Branches Confeience, Belvidere, AuguM ISth, I9;i2.) 

At the present time the dairying industry is playing a most important part in 
solving many problems regarding the man oil the land, and it behoves every producer to 
assist the State in one of the worst financial depressioiKs ever experienced, and the cow 
is going to help materially to improve matters. The foundation or building up the 
herd plays the most important part in successful dairying. First it is nei'cssary to 
form the cow’s udder. Judicious milking: milking the back quarters always first, 
throwing the milk into the front quarters, helping to balance the udder. This is tlie 
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most important part of th<* dairying industry. It <»oes not matter how well the cows 
are bred or tiheir high testing ability, they can be utterly ruined in the tirst milking 
causing disabilities in the dstribution of the milk flow. Every dairyman knows that 
the cow’s udder is a network of machinery, and that machine requires proper manage¬ 
ment and consistent milking, which can only be done by a life-long experience and 
careful manipulation. Kind treatment of the animals is essential. There are many 
obstacles to overcome, such as ailments, &c., one of the w'orst being mammitis, which 
by careful drying off and watching the symptoms, can be overcome, as in other troubles 
prevention is lietter than cure. 

Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and all produce cxinnected with milk, cream, etc., 
should be delivered to factorii's in the most hygienic condition, tlicn it will be possible 
to eomiiete wdth the markets of the world. 

POULTRY ON THE HARM. 

[By Mr. C. Faiikmann, Hartley.] 

{Southern Brunches Conference, Belridere, Jufinst IHth, 

At the present time manj^ farmers are keenly alert for any opportunity to introduce 
into their holdings new or extra sidelim^s. For those favoiably inclined towards poultry, 
the following poinhs may prove helpful in tin* selection, <'arc, rearing, and feeding of 
their stock. As it would perhaps take (juitc a considcrabh' time to get broody hens 
suitable for raising chickens, the purchasing of the foundation stock fnuii a reliable 
poultry farm with a reputation for good bir<ls is HUggested. 

The formnost consideration should be the ty|H‘ of bird most suitabh* to the locality 
and the particular ” fancy” of the farmer. There are various types on the market, 
but the White Leghorn and Black Orpington appear to bo the most jjojmlar breeds. 
Other breeds, such as Minorca, Plymouth Rock, Buff Orpington. Wyandotte, and Rhode 
Island Red also find favor with some breeders, Imt the two first-named are undoubtedly 
the most popular for egg production. The Black Or]>ingt()n is ]»erhaps the better of 
these two, owing to its size, for it may be used as a table bird if it fails in its mission 
of egg production. 

In most cases it wnll prove more profitaVdc' to l)uy ehicktms and rear tluun on the 
farm, taking care to study the correct methods of feeding and housing the chickens. 

Cliicks need no feeding f or the first 4<S hours to bO hours after hatching, as part of the 
yolk—aj>proximately 1 culjic centimetre—goes into the stomncli on hatching. Wlien com¬ 
mencing the feeding, give crushed wheat, chaffed green, and water, plain bran or pollard, 
Mashes should not be given to young chicks; they are liable to cause bowel trouble, 
although buttermilk may be fed to advantage. Dust chicks fi-ecly with an insecticide 
to kill off any parasite while they are in the brooders. 

HOILSINO. 

Having thus establislied a foundation for purc-brc<l stock, the next in importance is 
the liousing of the young birds. Cleanliness and neatness are essential. Endeavor to 
build a house on modern lines, liousing prevents fowls from roving amongst haystacks, 
stables, and gardens, and they do much better when housed correctly. Make the condi¬ 
tions as roomy and as accessible as possible. The house should l)e built in the direction 
that will eliminate draughts and should not face the quarter from which the rough 
weather prevails. For this purpose a house facing the east or north-east is preferable, 
because birds aj)preciate warmth ami sunlight. The back and sides can be constructed 
of galvanised iron and the front of netting and ordinary window glass or a glass fabric. 
Avoid wooden buildings if possible;, these become harbors for parasites. 

Ventilation is important. Plenty of fresh drinking water is of piimury import¬ 
ance, and the best way of doing this is to have a dripping tap somewhere in or near 
tlie house where the bird can get fresh water at will. Concrete or bitumen makes the best 
flooring; it does not readily become <lamp. The house should be thoroughly cleaned at 
least once a week. 
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I.*itters—not mouldy straw or hay—should be spread on the floor for scratching 
purposes, and the grain when fed to the birds .should be seatterod among this litter, bo 
that ihe fowl has to scratch for it, giving it extra exercise, which is necessary for the 
housed bird. 

Perches, un«ler which dropping boards are placed, sliould be 18in. to 2ft. high, and of 
convenient sha|)e for the birds' feet to hold- on comfortably. Wrongly constructed 
perches h'ad to deformities. Nests can very well be made of kerosene or petrol tins cut 
(ipen or. tlie end and about half tilled with shell grit, with perhaps a few pieces of 
<'harc(>al and finely ciacked china added. 1>o not on any account use straw for nests. 

Feeding. 

Feeding of the stock is another important factor in successful poultry-keeping. 
Reniembei' that tlie lien is a laying niacliine an<l cannot continue to work without energA\ 
Food creates energy, tlierefoie birds should be fed correctly to get the eggs. It takes 
as much to feed one fowl as it does to feed another, hence the necessity to keep only 
the V>est strain of birds. Use only the best of foods and avoid the feeding of spices; 
they are useless in promoting egg ]>roduction. 

For egg produ(*tion it is necessary to have large-framed birds; these invariably lay 
large eggs. For the purpose (»f building frame and shell in the bird, lime has been 
proved of considerable value. It is a good plan to place lime in the drinking water. In 
the abf-en<‘e of lime, powdered superphosphate or ground and burnt bones may be used to 
good effect. In any case, 1 saltspoonful of the abo\e should be put into the birds’ mash 
daily; it builds frame for the bird and adds lime for the shells in the laying strains. 
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Malting a Mash ,—The qiiantitiee taken are for one bird daily:—ioz. bran, loz. pollard, 
l^ozB. chaffed greenfeed. Use l^ozs. greenfeed for winter feeding, and 3ozs. for Bummer 
feeding. Lucerne, rape, or inuHtard make excellent greenfeed for the birds. Add to this 
wash about 10 per cent, of the dry constituents by weight of meat meal or rabbits or 
other meat. 

The water used for mixing could be the drainings of waste household scraps boiled. 
In addition to the mash, feed grain as follows:—2cz8. daily for layers and llozs. for 
non-layers during the day. Mashes should be fed cither night or morning as is con¬ 
venient, although niglit fee<iing is not as preferable as morning. If mash is fed in the 
morning, grain could be given to advantage at night. 

The seasonal effects of birds must be closely watched, because they go into a moult 
during autumn. It is advisable, therefore, to get chickens six months old in March. 
Marcli hatched chicks come in in September and lay while the others are moulting. 

The egg market at present is not very encouraging for inferior eggs, but we should 
endeavor to conipete with the overseas markets, for which prices are favorable. At 
present we are exporting something like 100,000 c.ases per year ovci’seas, and there is 
JK) reiison why we should not be exporting half a million crises. We should sec that the 
standard and quality of the egg sent overseas is good and of standard weigut, which 
should be from 1 Jozs. to SJozs. It should be the lim of every poultrykeeper to see that 
he keeps a class of bird that lays eggs of 2oz8. or more in weight, and 300 eggs under 
2oz8. are not as good as 200 over 2oz8. It will readily be seen that only good quality 
stock should be kept, and any l)ird that does not lay large-sized eggs and about 220 })er 
year should not be used for breeding |:)urposes. 

A ben is commercially useful up to 3 years, and after that should be culled from 
the flock. The hen is, in reality, a laying imudiine, and as with all machinery, cannot 
go on working for (‘ver, so it will become necessary for the keepers to iiiaintaiu the 
standard of their strain by culling out old birds i)criodically. 

When culling, it is advisable to cut out any deformed, sick, or diseased birds, for one 
fowl may cause the destruction of the whole flock through diseastis, &c. As the flock 
diminishes through periodic culling, it will be necessary to breed more cliicks to keep up 
the desired number of hens, and a few hints here on the selection of eggs for luitcliing 
may prove beneflcial to the beginner. 

All eggs selected for hatching purposes shouhl b(^ from 2ozs. to 2Iozs. in weight: any 
thing over that weight is not recommended. Select smooth-sliolled eggs, free from any 
wrinkles, and avoid any abnormal eggs. Two shapes that are considered good are the 
long sha{>e of the White Leghorn and the round shape of the Black Orphington. Avoid 
misshapen eggs and also those with ring.s around them. If tliey are dirty before setting, 
wiping them with a damp cloth will not be harmful. If setting under a broody hen, sec 
that the hen is freely dusted with an insecticide to kill off any parasites, such as mites, 
lice, &c. 

Tlie eggs should be set on slightly damj) ground, becauw* tliey need warmth and 
moisture to germinate efficiently. Do not, on any account, use straw; it forms a home 
for the breeding of parasites. 

If an incubator is used, use a reliable make ami attend to the directions givi'ii l)v the 
makers. After the experience gained in laying the foundation of a good laying strain 
of birds, poultry-keeping should present very few difficulties and prove interesting and 
profitable to the farmer who takes it up as a sideline. 

THE PROBLEM OF MAKING FARMING PAY IN THE MALLEE AREAS. 


[By H. Sanders, Yurgo.j 
(Murray Lands^ Karoonda, August 2nd, 1932.) 

Having been in this <listrict just 21 years, the writer can claim to know something of 
the subject of this paper. The following remarks oi criticisms are not made in any 
carping or disgruntletl spirit, but with a desire to assist, if possible, some of the farmers 
in the Mallee who have not had so rrnwh experience nor the opportunities for learning. 
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It peema likely that for some years at least primary producers mu not expect to 
receive more than comparatively low prices for their products. The first job is to set 
about reducing costa of production in every possible way, and. the man that can balance 
his budget each year will be in the best position to take advantage of any improvement 
when it comes. 

There are several ways in which costs can be reduced: improved methods of working 
fallows ami seeding; using the most suitable varieties of wheat and oats; careful study 
of the most suitable rotation for the district; using the most economical quantity of 
manure and the right sort of manure; the most suitable sidelines; and, finally, to market 
the farm products in such a way that the best return will be obtained. 

Impkovep Methods of WoaKiNo Fallows. 

Tills question is worthy of a paper to itself. Travelling about the district, one often 
notices that the farm operations are being conducted in anything but a sativSfactory 
manner. Bad farming undoubtedly injures the credit of tlic district and all those that 
live in it, and where such pnwdices are continued until they bring about the ruin of the 
farmers, who, in majiy cases, have received Government assistance, all have to contribute 
indirectl} through taxation. Waste, whether it be of time, energy, or money, luis to b(' 
paid for, and there is no dodging it. One often sees a farmer using an unsuitable 
inqdement, or one in bad order or too large for the power available. This results in a 
poor job l»eing made of tlie first ploughing. It is impossible to niakt^ a good fallow after 
a j)()or start, without a lot of unnecessary work. Deej) jdoughing is not necessary in this 
ilistrict, but it must be deep enough to insure that all the ground is moved, and, if 
ji 08 sibh‘, turned right over and afterwards worke«i when necessary. The same applies 
at S(*eding; see that eacli implement is in a comlition to do the work for whicli it is. 
intended. 

Using j iik Mo.st Si'fTAiiLE V.\iai:’iiEs. 

There an* uuinv varieties of wheat and oats which have been well tested, and the 
wheat that will be best foi' one farm may not be so suitable for another. However, there 
are .Mineral varietie.s of early and mid-season wheats wliich stand out from otluns, and 
there is aiiq)h.T scojre for individual choice. N(» one wheat will come out on top every 
year, and it is always advisaljle to sow' at least four varietii^s and escape as mueli as 
possible th(* ravages of droughts, frosts, rust, takeall, and other handicaps. f\Tmtever 
varieties ar(‘ .selected, see that they are free from barley or oats, properly gra.ded to 
eliminate cracked or shrivelled grains and efficiently pickled, and a better crop w'ill result, 
with a corresponding decrease in the cost of producing. 

Most Suitable Rotation. 

From the Crop Competitions it appears that a four-cour.se rotation is the most favored 
in this district. Bare fallow, wheat, oats—either for grazing or grain—^pasture, appears 
the best rotation at present, but as the country becomes older it may find it advisaV)le 
to alter the foregoing somewhat on the following lines:—fallow', wheat, oats sow'ii with 
lucerne, pasture, pasture, pasture. I have sowm over 100 acres with lucerne this year, 
and intend to continue each year so far as circumstances will permit. 

Fertiliser Dressings. 

This is an important question, and in the light of experiments conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture on iny own farm over a period of nine years of varying 
seasons, 2cw't8. per acre of 3C> per cent, superphosphate proved tlie best proposition. It 
has given the best yields, and the residual effects on the pasture in after years is most 
marked. I am aware that it takes courage as well as finance to u.se 2cwts. of manure, 
and it is realised that no quantity of manure will grow a crop if the land is not suitably 
worked to receive it; but my advice is, if the fallow is good put the maximum amount 
of manure into it. Results of experiments over the last tw'o years with sulphate of 
ammonia on stubble land have been astonishing. Irfist season the })lot which w'as dressed 
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with Icwt. 45 per cent, super, yielded 8cwts. 1031bs. of hay; lewt. super., ^cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 14cwt8. 3011)s.; Icwt. super., sulphate of ammonia, 21cwt8. SSlbs. per 

acre. As this manure is expensive, one hesitates to advocate its general use, but wheat 
sown on stubble this year promises to show even bigger differences than last yearns. 

Suitable Sidelines. 

Without a doubt, sheep come first under this heading, and I am firmly convinced that,, 
other things being equal, the man that runs sheep will grow at least a bag to the acre 
more than the man who does not. Hero is one instance where the protective tariff’s hit 
the producers very hard: Australian or New Soutli Wales wire costs £18 per ton, and 
if it were not for the embargo English wire landed at Port Adelaide could be bought 
for £11 and Gontinental wire for less. 

Much prominence has been given, to dairy cows on the farm, and it is agreed that^ 
where a man has suitable labor and feed, they have their advantages, but in many cases 
they do more harm than good. Men who have not the time, the fencing, or the feed, are 
running a few cows—often of a poor type—^which are a constant worry by getting into- 
the crops. They are taking up the time of the farmer which should be employed in 
working the land and producing a payable crop, but for the sake of the ready cash the 
farm work is neglected, and at harvest time the results are poor. 


POULTRY AS A PAYABLE SIDELINE. 


[By S. Eyles, Clarendon. ) 

{Hills Conference, Clarendon, August 25th, 1932.) 

This paper is my opinion of what one should do to make the most out of poultry as 
a sideline. There are three main points to consider, first, strain and breed; second,, 
housing; and third, feeding. 

IHrst procure a good strain that will lay a large egg. Buy settmgs or chicks from 
a reputable breeder. Generally speaking, the heavy breeds such as Black Orpingtons lay 
better than the light breeds in winter imd will stand much more rough usage, but eggs 
can be obtained from strains of White Leghorns that will lay all the year round if 
properly oared for. The average farm fowl is usually a mixture of breeds and laya 
eggs when they are cheap—they put in about four months of the year going on and 
off broody—and in my opinion are not worth their keep. I had about 300 birds of 
a well-known strain and collected 1,811 eggs in four months from April to July; I 
cleared this lot out and purchased the strain I have now, and in the same period I 
collected 3,870 eggs from about 100 birds. More than twice as many eggs at about 
a third the cost of feed. 

Housing. 

The birds will not lay in the winter unless they are kept warm, dry, and busy. The 
best tiling to do is to provide a shed, where the birds can be closed in. If it is proposed, 
to start with 100 layers a shed that will accommodate 150 will be needed, because 50 
old birds should be culled out each year. One compartment fiach for the second year 
hens, one for first year hens, and one for pullets coming on to lay. A shed 30ft. long 
by 16ft. deep, divided into three, will suffice because each bird requires 3ft, super floor 
space. The second year hens should be sold when they go off laying in the autumn. 
TTiere is usually enough wire netting around hay stacks, vegetable gardens and flower 
gardens to make a yard to keep the fowls in when they are lot out of the house in 
fine weather. This should be done, because, if allowed to roam anywhere they do a lot 
of damage on a farm and soil the trollies, implements, &'c., by roosting on them. If 
the birds are kept from roaming the eggs will always be laid where they can be gathered 
without a ladder. Have a yard about a cJiain square, with the fowl house in the centre. 
If the yard is divided into smaller yards, these can be cropped with barley, rape, kale, 
mustard, &c. A patch of lucerne is the best for summer feed. It will pay to feed 
as much greenfeed as the birds will eat, this will save bran and pollard, and will produce 
more eggs and better colored yolks. 
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The house sliould face north or north-east, but do not face a gully wind. The yards 
should have a slope to facilitate drainage. Provide a cement floor in the house, if not 
all over at least under the perches. 

PereJtes should be fixed in the most sheltered place, allowing 9in. pcich room for each 
bird, and have ell the perches on one level; about 18in. from the lh)or. The best jxn-ch 
is made as follows:—Drive a piece of water pipe 30in. to 36in. long into the ground 
until there is about 17in. left above ground; one at each end of each perch; get a 
hardwood perch, about 2iiii. to 3m. wide by liin. to l^in, thick, bore gin. holes at each 
end about Oin. from the end, to correspond with the lioles in the pipe, drive « Gin. x iin. 
bolt through the hole in the perch into the pipe. These ))erches are easily removed to 
clean out underneath and to oil, which should be done every two weeks during summer 
to keep down red mite. Nine or 10 nest boxes will be required in each pen. These 
should be off the ground—kerosene tins make geod nests. Make a cut up on 

one end and remove the large piece of end, have a x)erch in front of the next boxcvS 
about 9in. away from them. Have the tins about 18in. above the floor to s^ive floor 
space. Dry masli hojjpers will also be needed. These can be made at home or j)ur- 
chased ready made. They should also be k('j>t off the floor. If the shed is floored w’ith 
cement or bitumen, x)rovide a dust bath as follows:—Nail two ])ieces of wood about 
9in. wide by 4ft, long to form a right angle, and fix in one comer of the i>en, about 
half fill With sand, road grit, or similar material, and mix in some wood ash, and if 
you have any flowers of 8uly)hur, about three or four handfuls will be an improvement. 
Sieve this dirt occasionally and .see that the same quantity is maintaiiuxl. Have a 
slab or board about Din. wide in front of }»erc.hes to keep the seraicliing litter away from 
the manure under the porelies. 

Arrange a place to keep the water tin where the sun will not shine on it. This also 
is better when ])laced alK»ve the floor level, and provide a tin large enough to hold a 
full day’s sn])ply. Bee that the hous(‘ is Ingh enough to yn'i-mit of walking without 
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Btooping. Pea straw about 6iii. deep makes a good scratching litter; old, dry stable 
manure is also good. Only a very small quantity of scratching litter is needed in the 
hot months because then the birds do not want too much exercise. Have fin. wire 
netting on any openings in fowl house to keep out sparrows. 

Arrange a trap door to each pen about 6in. above the floor level. The floor of the 
house should be about 6in. higher than the outside ground level to prevent flooding. 
Make the house as nearly draught proof as possible, with ventilation at the top. 

Feeding. 

The easiest and most convenient way to feed fowls, whether they are shut in or not, 
is the dry mash system. Dry mash costs no more and the egg yield is very little below 
the wet mash in the various competitions. Another point is that it does not sour like 
the wet mash, if not eaten up quickly. 

The mash I use is as follows:—601bs. pollard, 3011)8. bran, lOlbs. meat meal, add not 
more than half a tea cup of table salt to the meat meal before mixing with the pollard 
and bran. See that tliorc are no lumps of salt, and thoroughly mix all together. 
This quantity should be enough to last 150 fowls about six days with the ndditioji of 
2ozs. of wheat ])er bird pei’ day, and as much greenfeed as they will eat. When the 
birds are in full lay add 15 per cent, to 20 per CAUit. more bran and reduce the meat 
meal by 31bs. to the amount of mixture given. In hot weather, the addition of 25 per 
cent, of lucerne chalf or, failing that, 10 per cent, of lucerne dust, will be appreciated 
by the birds. Fowls will not gorge themseh'es on dry mash, they cannot eat a lot; 
until they have niOLst(?ned it in their mouths as an aid to digestion. 

When greenfeed is availaljle give a feed of chaffed material at midday—about one 
kerosene bucket to 150 fowls—and another feed after they have had wheat at night. 
If the green feed is not chaff(Ml grow rape', mustard, chou mollier, or eabbage. Give 
tlw? leaves tied up in bunches and hang them up so the birds cati strip theui. A fowl 
will consume about 451lw. of wheat, 401bs. of dry mash, and about 201bs. to 251bs. of 
fresh green food, so that the cost of keiqj for one hen is approximately Os. per annum. 
Wliont at 3s. (id., pollard Is. 3d., bran Is. 2d. per bird, meat meal at 3d. per lb., this 
does not include cost of greenfeed. Cheap lines of wheat should not be used because 
they contain a large proportion of rubbish. A fowl has to lay at least 100 eggs each 
yea.r to pay for its keep. 

The average number of eggs laid |K*r hen in South Australia is only 120, and as the 
commercml man cannot make a living under 170-180 eggs per bird it is evident that 
the farm yard hen brings down the average. If one obtains a good strain of layers of 
large eggs and takes the trouble to properly house and feed them it is possible to 
get an average of 170 to 180 eggs per bird or more if the boarders arc culled out. 

Two breeds—(Orpingtons and Leghorns—are recommended for the man on the land. 
The Orpingtons will ‘^go broody’^ and maintain supplies. With two breeding perm 
they can be kept mated as long as desired. The eggs not wanted for hatching can be 
used in the house, f^eleet the best pullets and put a. colored ring on them, then they 
can be picked out at any time. If a bird should go off color or broody” mark it 
with a different colored ring, and do not breed from any broodies”' or birds that 
have been ill. Dispose of these birds when you st'll the second yc'ar hens. If there arc 
50 or more good layers it will pay to join an association to get top price for eggs. 

If there are birds in the flock that are not earning their keep all the year, cut the 
losses, save a few to keep the house going, and with the cash from sale of birds it 
should be possible to purchase good settings of large eggs, not under 2ozs. in weight. 
To commence, it may bo possible to convert a shod not in use. Make a yard and get 
some greenfeed planted. When a strain that is giving satisfaction has been selected, 
stick to it and when fresh blood is required go to the same man for it. 

Oil the perches ofteii in hot weather wuth kerosene and old engine oil mixed in equal 
parts. Look out for internal worms during September and October. The signs are 
dark tips to comb, with droppings frothy and yellow. If skim milk is on hand the 
fowls like it when they get used to it, but it should be fed in a vessel that can be 
cleaned easily. 
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Keep an aeeount of all eggs laid, and when balancing the profit and loss account 
do not forget to charge the difference in eggs sold and eggs collected, also any fowls 
used for the table. There is another item that should be credited to the fowls' account— 
the manure. About kerosene buckets will be collected from under the perches of 
50 fowls each week. If this is dried and sieved it can bo used in the drill for top¬ 
dressing grass land. It is a very suitable manure for all vegetabes and worth at least 
4d. per bucket. 


BENEFITS OF IRRIGATION ON APPLE TREES. 


[By R. Morphett, Clarendon.] 

{Hills Conference, Clarendon, AuffnM 2()th, 

My property is only in the early stages so far as irrigation goes, but results have 
been good. While the orchard was young there was no iH;ed for it, but as the trees 
got older it was impossible to get the fruit to size, <‘ven wilh thinning. It was also 
found that troths—wihicli in their younger stages carried a crop every year—would only 
crop alternate years as they grew older. 

In the season 1927-28—a good a})ple year—I had a-•very heavy crop and w^is unable 
to bring them up to size, although I thinned out. I finished the season after packing 
200 cases of 2in., with about 700 cas<‘s too small for ex}>ort, which meant that instead 
of a returii of 5s. they realised only Is. 5d., and a third of them were wasted altogether. 

The following season, 1928-29, after such a gruelling, the trees did not produce a 
case of appl<‘S. I then decided to instill an irrigation plant to assist the trees in 
maturing their buds. The plant was installed in th(‘ 1929 30 season, which was a very 
disappointing a})ple season throughout the State, and finding that tlu' apples were* not 
filling too w(‘ll 1 decided to irrigate. Irrigating was started Wirly in January, 19.30, but 
having heard so many different opinions on the amount of water per tree, I was 
frighti'iied to give them more than 100 gallons })er tres'; finding Ihret^ w(‘eks later that 
tht? tr(‘eH were not responding to the water 1 watered again, this time giving 200 gMllons 
per tree, this seemed to have some effect, because I vv'.'is able to pick two-thirds of the 
crop without furtlier water. The other third of the trtx's which had a very heavy crop 
and from which I had picked a third of the crop wuns again watered about the end of 
February, giving 200 gallons }»er tree. I was then able to pick all of the crop for 
export, with the* exception of about 40 case.s. As tlio seasons were still keeping very 
dry, that yield compared favorably with the previous heavy cropping season, also the 
trees held the* foliage very late and made good growth. 

Having watered late that season and having 1 jin. rain soon after picking, I did not 
water to force the buds, but the following ‘‘off” .*icvnson—1930-31—the trees averaged 
apjjroximately one case to the tree, a vmst difference to the previous “off ” year, when 
1 did not pick a case in the whole orchard. 


THINKING AHEAD 


The rljsht kind of thinking ahead, of planning for the future, is that which is instantly 
translated Into action, when the thinker, the planner, has decided upon the objective and 
the means by which it may be obtained. 

Every man or woman who so plans must take money into consideration, and every'"man 
or woman who thinks must realise how valuable a means the Havings Bank account can be. 

It costs nothing, cannot be overworked, and pays an interest profit commensurate with 
yohr tenacity of purpose. 

<iIbininoiiwcaltl)$avma8lanl!ofilu8tralia 

(E. 0. BIDOLB, Governor). 
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As soon as I picked the apples in 1931, the orchard was ploughed and planted with 
Dun peas with as much super as could be got through the drill. They were about 
4ft. high and flowering when ploughed in. As the season advanced the trees blossomed 
splendidly and a very heavy crop sot. A week before CJhristmas I started to thin out 
and a week after started to irrigate, this time not taking advice from anyone. I have 
just finished and averaged 450-500 gallons per tree. Of course, I realise that wiater 
alone will not give satisfactory results, but with irrigation it is possible to manure, 
and this year I have had one of the most successful seasons on record. 

MY EXPERIENCE OF FODDERS IN THIS PART OF THE MALLEE. 

[By 0. L. Bruce, Nunkeri.] 

(Karoonda Conference, August 2nd, 1932.) 

Having realised in 1912 that this mallee country when first cleared grows very poor 
feed—mainly Yellow Dai.sy Bush and Long Booted Catsear—and that it was essential 
to plant other grasses, from the commencement in 1912, I have sown the following 
grasses:—Madrid Broine Grass, Hairy Brome Grass, Barley Grass, Evening Primrose, 
King Island Melilot, Multi-.scoded Millett, Subterranean Clover, Burr Clover, Cluster 
Clover, Woolly Clover, Haresfoot Clover, Perrennial Bye Grass, and Wimmera Rye 
Grass. In 1912 I scattered grasses which did well around our suburban garden, after¬ 
wards finding them to be Madrid Brome Grass, Hairy Brome Grass, and Biuley Grass, 
Of these. Hairy Brome Grass and Barley Grass did fairly well. But as time went on 
I realised that 1 had made a mistake in so doing. Madrid Brome Grass x^roved a 
poor doer, very poor feeding value, and the stock only ate it when it was young. 
Hairy Brome Grass did well, but the stock only ate it when young, it was also i)oor 
feed, and the steeds became very troublesome in the mouths of the stock and in the 
bags of cereal grain. Barley Grass grew well and was a little better feed than the 
others, Imt the places where it wus first sown in a few years proved the Avorst i)atches 
of the take-all. 

Evening Primko.se, 

In 1915 a eonsiderublc quantity of Evening Primrose was soavii. This did very well, 
grew a lot of feed, and harbored none of the cereal diseases. It proved a fairly good 
fodder, but as the sheep flock increased they did not .allow it to seed in sulficieut 
quantities to grow any quantity of feed. 

Subterranean Cix3Ver and Perennial Rye Grass. 

These were sown in 1922, Perennial Rye Grass did not seed itself in sufficient 
quantities to make a jjasture. But for two or three years Subterranean Clover grew 
to jAerfection, having two late springs consecutively. At first it appeared that it would 
be a boon to the Mallee, l>ecause where the Clover was top-drevssed with 2cwta. of super¬ 
phosphate the plants choked out all other grasses and made a thick mat about a foot 
high, and next year the whole of the crop was sown with this’ plant. Tlnfoi-tiinately 
an early summer was experienced, and the Clover did not re-seed itself, and to-day, 
where it grew so well, there is not a plant to be found. 

King I.sland Meijiait and Multi-Seeded Mh^let. 

About the same time King Island Melilot w&a sown, but this has not grown very well, 
and its planting cannot be recommended, as the plant taints the milk and is detrimental 
to cream when sending it away. Another plant which grows well around the garden, 
Multi-Seeded Millet, was next transplanted around the fences of the paddocks, but 
this plant would not stand heavy feeding off and soon died. 

Burr, Cluster, Woolly, and Harems Foot Clovers. 

These were next sown in small quantities through the drill in 1925, and of these 
Cluster, Woolly, and Burr are doing well and are now established on the whole of my 
farm. The planting of Harems Foot Clover proved a mistake because the growth it 
makes does not warrant the trouble of sowing it. 
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WiMMERA Bye Grass. 

In 1928 I planted Wimmera Bye Grass at the rate of about 11b. of Feed per acre; 
sown through the drill with the crop it has made wonderful growth, and is easily 
the best grass 1 have sown. Together with IVtr. Griffiths and Mr. Garrett, Government 
Plant Pathologist, Waite Kesearch Institute, we have searched extensively in the 
diseased parts of wheat and ouit crops, and at no time have we found the Wimmera 
or the Clover plants a host for any of the fungus diseases. I now have the whole of 
my farm sown with Wimmera Bye Grass, and the carrying capacity is greatly 
increased. To-day I have 800 sheep mostly reiJired on the farm. It yet remains to he 
seen whether Wimmera Bye will interfere with the growing of wheat; it certainly 
entails more working of the fallows, and this shoaild prove a bencht so long as one 
does not attempt to crop more than he has strength to work i)rop<’rly, particularly after 
the autumn rains, as lall the seeds do not germinate with the first rains. To grow feed 
it is best to work the farm on a four years ^ robation—fallow-wheat-oats-pasture—sowing 
Icwt. of sui>erphosphate with the wheat and about QOlbs. on the oats, and then leaving 
the ground for feed the following year. It is best not to work the fallow in the spring, 
the light sandy soil drifts badly, and in so doing the seeds are destroyed and biomi 
away. But with keeping sufficient sheep on the fallow to keep it reasonably bare of 
weeds, I have a pasture consisting of Cape Weed (Dandelion), Cluster, Woolly, and 
Burr Glovers, and Wimmera Bye Grass. The Cape Weed grows well with the first 
autumn rains and is a good milk producing feed while it ksts. With the coming of 
spring the Clovers and the Wimmera Rye Grass grew best, and undoubtedly are the 
best grasses from tlicn until the next autumn rains. The stock do well on them even 
after they have matured; neither shed their seeds readily. The stock eat these seeds 
and so long as they have plenty of wiater <lo wtII on them through the suininer. 

THE ORIGIN, OBJECTIVE, AND RESUDT8 OF THE LAMEROO 
HORSE BREEDING SOfJIET'V. 

[By W. Mok(’OM, Lanieroo.] 

(Pvntuiroo T/ine Confcrrncr, Jahul:, Avg'uM 41h, 19112.) 

In August, 1928, at the ConfcTence held at Pinnaroo, I read a paper entitled “Horse 
Breeding,-’ in wliich I pointed out the necessity for breeding some foals every year 
to inaintaTii the strength of the teani.s on the farm. In 1928 many fanners were using 
tractors and held the opinion that horse-U^ams wore out of date. In the criticism that 
followed it was stated that more money could be made by keeping and feeding sheep 
than by feeding young liorses. Ojie Pinnaroo farmer asked me if I did not think we 
were out of date by not using tractors. The contents of that paper appeared later in 
a “Stock Journal,’’ and cjjtine under the notice of a breeder of stud horst's, Mr. A. J. 
Melrose, of Miiitaro, who is a breeder of Percherons. 

Mr, Melrose wrote me and offered to lease one of his stallions, stating also that he 
was anxious to get the Percheron horse into different parts of the State. He claimed 
that the half-bred Percheron was a very useful type of horse for farm work. That 
letter was received by me about the last week in August. At that time I was not in 
a position to handle a proposition such as was put to me, single-handed, but I thought 
the idea quite good, so I approaohed other Tnembf‘rs of our Bureau, who were also in 
favor of the scheme, with the result that before the end of that week w'e had held a 
meeting, formed ourselves into “The Lameroo Horse Breeding Society,’/ si^cured stable 
accommodation, advertised for a groom, and by September 7th we had finalised all 
arrangements and the horse was at liameroo. Of course news travels, and all the 
district knew that the Lameroo Bureau members had formed a horse breeding society 
and that a stallion was to arrive at a certain date, and much curiosity was aroused, 
especially as it was several years since any horse breeding bad been done in our district. 
There is one satisfaction that I have in writing this paper to-day, and that is the fact 
that those farmers in our district who ridiculed wliat we had done and would have 
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nothing to do with the horse that we were going to use are the sorriest men to-day. 
In fact one of our most severe critics, who said at the time that such a horse as that 
should never have come into our district, adanitted to me six months ago, when he 
saw a pHir of 2i-year old colts that I was working, that in another year they would 
be worth £60, and another said he wished he had a dozen of them. 

The first year of our venture the horse was leased to us by Mr. Melrose for £40 for 
that season, and we had a very fair season, serving 47 mares; at the end of the season 
Mr. Melrose was very anxious that we should purchase the horse for which he wanted 
£100. After some consideration we decided that we would purchase same, Mr. Melrose 
agreeing to allows the £40 of lease money to go towards the purchase. We did not go 
into this business just to see what we could make out of other people, but for our ow^ii 
benefit, and we are prepared at any time to meet any farmer who is outside of our 
Society if he desires to make use of our horse. Of course, there is a certain amount 
of expense during the season when the horse is on his round, but during the remainder 
of the year one member of our Society keeps the horse and works him for his feed. 

To show that our scheme has been a 8ucc^‘8s, at the end of October, 1929, after the 
second season, having purchased the horse and paid about £120 in groom’s w'ages and 
insurance, w^e hjjd a credit balance of £57 4s. Since then the horse has not travelled 
the district, but has been used foj’ memlM‘rs of the Society, and if any other fanners 
desive the use of same they come to us. In the Lameroo district those young 
horses will bo seen in many of tbe teaims, and they are good workers, quiet and docile, 
and there is no (lififieulty in picking them out l>ec{iU8e they have all turned after the 
horse for color, which is groy, which was one of the main objections that many people 
had to the horse. 

Now^ that the horsH' has come into his own and, I am sure, is likely to remain for a 
good many years, members of the Agricultural Bureau cannot do better than follow 
our example and form Horse Breeding Societi(‘a—ewen if you only have 10 members. 
Buy your hors(‘ from reliable breeders, it will be well looked after and bett(‘r results 
w’ill be obtaiiu'd, Avhich has Ixam the experience of our Society. We started our Society 
four years ago, we have liad good success, and w'o are still going on, and 1 am pleased 
to be able to tell the Conference to-day that we are at the present time—although tiim^s 
and prices have been very much against us—in possession of some of the best 
Clydesdale blood in this State in the form of a two year old colt, and w'c also havt* 
a small credit balance in the bank. 

Tin: DEVELOPMENT OF A HOLDING IN THE HILLS DISTRICT. 

[By J. C. Blakely, Scott’s Bottom.] 

{Hills (yonf^rence, Clarendon^ August 25th, 1932.) 

When selecting a pro^Kmty note its natural potentialities, because it is from these 
that one will eventually plan out the working of the holding. Before arriving at the 
purchase value one must have a plan of subsequent action before him, also w'hat it is 
intended to produce and the market value of same. 

Clearing should receive first attention, cutting trees at a convenient height to suit 
the axeman. I do not advocate grabbing trees because the time taken is too valuable 
for the beginner to lose. I prefer treating the stumps with saltpetre and burning out. 
The timber should be cut in saleable lengths and stacked, heaping all Ixmghs and 
rubbish for l>||rning. The heaping of boughs should be done from day to day to 
prevent further souring of the ground by the tannic acid from falling leaves, &c. 
Good, shady trees should be left for summer shade, and imtches of thick shelter for 
stock protection in the winter months and at night. 

Trees suitable for cutting sti’ainer posts—^preferably pink gums—should be sawn 
in 6ft. 6in. lengths, leaving on the bark until strainers are required. Trees suitable for 
splitting fence posts should be cut in 5ft. lOin. lengths and split before they dry right 
out. 
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Fencing. 

If no stock are kept do not "worry about fencing until the land is grassed. If cows 
or sheep are to be kept, it will pay to wirenet bet-Miuse rabbits will soon appreciate your 
efforts in providing good feed. Place the posts 8ft. apart, 2ft, in ground, 3f't. lOin. 
out; strainers 2ft. 6in. in ground, 4ft. out; if you do not want to be coming back 
on your job every week, put up a good fence. 

Pasture. 

Scarify tlie ground between stumps after the first autumn rains. A good, strong, 
cheap, and handy tool can be made; get a fork of a gum tree about loin, thick end 
4 ft. long, such as would be used for a sledge, procure three steel spikes 18in. long by tin., 
well pointed, and drill holes to take spikes. Idace large cotter pins through fin. lioles 
in the spikes, with washers top and bottom. This tool if drawn over the ground will 
disturb the surface sufficiently for the reception of Subterranean Clover .and Rye Grass. 
Top dress with Ifcwts. of 45 per cent, super per acre. If sufficient cash is not 
available to buy super and seed, do not put in seed, but sow as much super as possible 
at the rate of Ifcwts. to the acre, then fence and Imy tlu? stock. Do not over stock, 
neithei stock the holding unprofitably. 

Subterranean Clover, Bye Grass, and Kikuyu Grass are best suited for the hillsides. 
The writer has established Subterranean (.Tlover in the following ways:—Broadcast over 
ground after scarifying. Broadcast over dirty ground amongst rotted leaves, twigs, 
etc. Broadcast over oat crop aftm- oats were drilled and harrowed in. Kikuyu Grass— 
transjdauted slips. Rye Grass (English)—transplanted tussocks. The last two respond 
to every shower of rain in summer, Subterranean Clover leaves the ground bare,in hot 
weather. 

Hay. 

Meadow hay cut on the green side and well cured should be carefully stored away, 
togetlicr with all other available dry fodder, because* it will be very useful in winter. 
1 do not advocate outside stacks, because tbe rainfall in the hills is too heavy for good 
jireservation. 

Summp:r Fodder. 

Prepare the Ijest flats by eletaring tussocks and draining off surplus water. For a 
start do not spare the time to put down underground drains, they are exi)ensivc and 
the work must be done carefully to be effective, but put in a main drain to take care 
of floods. For this district Maize, Millet, Sorghum, Sudan Grass, Barley, Crimson 
Ctlover, WTiite Dutch (Tlover, and Kale will respond well to irrigation. Lucerne, although 
giving little return th(^ first year must not be overlooked. For a j>ermanent pasture 
on the flats nothing can beat Phalaris tuherosa. 


Water. 

A supply of water sufficient for stock and irrigation i.s an essential. Take advantage 
of Nature wberc possible in the reticulation of water; the cheapest method of supply is 
by gravitation or hydraulic ram if there is a running stream. In any case water will 
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nearly always be worth jmmping. Overhead watering is more economical and beneficial 
to plant life than flooding. 

Pigs. 

Pigs should only be kept to consume waste, because, at present, market prices are 
below cost of production if food has to be bought. 

Poultry. 

At first avoid large numbers, only keeping sufficient for home use. 

Gardening. 

Although considered a precarious calling and very often responsible for great losses 
in cash and labor, gardening should not be overlooked by the beginner owing to the 
fact that it gives the quickest return. A strawberry patch offers fairly quick returns 
at little cost and light cartage for the man of small means. 

Orchard. 

Horticultural activities should not be mixed with grazing as a business, it should be 
gone into on a lai'ge scale or left alone, apart from a few mixed apples, pears, plums, 
and orange and lemon trees for home use. 

Half the battle is to treat the farm as a hobby and select that line which makes most 
appeal. Have an ideal and live and work for it, and endeavor, when established, to 
produce as much for home use as time will permit. Much time will be saved by 
planning the work, but do not forget to work to a plan. The most experienced have 
disappointments, therefore it is evident that the beginner will have his share, more 
particularly if lie knows everything on starting and has not sufficient time to join a 
Branch of the Agricultural Burek'ui. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


[By Okas. IT. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 

The work in tlie orchard during the next two months is such as will make or mar the 
crop. We could not have had better weather for the soil, but it was also good for the 
development of fungous pests, so that our spray programme must be very tliorough, and 
no effort spared to get best results! Bordeaux Mixture and Lime Sulphur will be in 
evidence at once, and later on Arsenate of Lead. 

Everything points to a good crop of apples again, and we must try to ensure that 
nothing prevents the trees from yielding their best. Consult the Instructor in your 
district if you are in any doubt what to do, but make sure that all the necessary imple¬ 
ments are in good order ready for work, so that no delays occur. 

Vines should be treated for Oidium, and see that Downy Mildew does not get a start. 
Try and take some of the vines off the trellis wires especially where they are becoming 
constricted; many hundreds of vines were badly damaged on account of this constriction; 
and further see that the cincturing is properly done. Vines are severely checked by deep 
cutting; all that is required is a cut through the bark only. 

Finish grafting early, and use only wood from trees which are known to be good and 
of correct type. 

The work of cultivating will, of course, have been finished, and all that is necessary 
is to keep a fine surface. Use the hoe to get all weeds away from the butts of trees. 
See that surface drains are open in case of floods. 

Citrus trees may be planted if you will be able to water them later on. The youug 
trees should be fumigated before being taken into the orchard. 

Order new^ cases in good time and boil all old ones before taking them into the orchard. 

If tile packing-shed can be closed for a while a good catch of Oodlin may be made at 
windows. 

Aphis will be found on peach and plum trees and must be cheeked as soon as noticed. 
Black leaf 40, wet or dry, is the best remedy. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE AT CLARENDON. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Hills District met in Conference 
at Clarendon on Tliursday, August 25th. There was a large attendance of delegates 
from the Clarendon, Longwood, Kangarilla, Balhannah, Blackwood, McLaren Flat, 
Scott Bottom, Cherry Gardens, and I-renswood Branches. 

Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Oliairman, Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), C. H. Beaumont, R. Hill, H. J. 
Apps (District Instructors), H. B. Barlow (Cliief Dairy Instructor), R. Fowler 
(Manager, Blackwood Experimental Orchard), and H. 0* Pritchard (General Secretary), 
attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. Potter (Clarendon) presided and the secretarial duties were conducted by 
Mr. T. B, Brooks (Clarendon). Mr, H. N. Wicks delivered the opening address. Mr. 
C. H. Beaumont was then presented with a handsome silver-mounted niulga desk set. 
Mr. J. Potter, who made the presentetion on behalf of the Bureau and the packing 
shed, stated that this would be the last Conference that Mr. Beaumont would 
attend in his official capacity, and referred to his untiring efforts in the interests 
of the fruitgrowers of the Southera district. Mr. Beaumont suitably replied. The 
following papers were read and discussed:—^‘Poultry as a payable sideline,^’ Mr. S. 
Eyles (Clarendon); ‘^Benefits of irrigation on apple trees, Mr. B. Morphett 
(Clarendon); ^‘Tho development of a holding in the Hills District,’^ Mr. J. C. Blakely 
(ScottBottom). 

A largo number of questions w^re answered during the Free Parliament, ahd the 
following resolutions were carried:—1. “That in view of the importance of having the 
correct type of oil for spraying, we ask that the specifications, namely, viscosity, 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

LIVESTOCK FOR SALE. 


During the next few weeks the G)llege can offer for sale the 
following animals from their well-known flocks:— 

Berkshire Boars, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire Sows, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire-Tamworth Crossbred Sows. 

J^ey Balls and Bull-calves, from Tested Herd-book Cows. 

White Indian Runner Drakes and Ducks. 

White Leghorn Roosters. 

Black Orpington Roosters. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PRINCIPAL, 
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aulpbonatable residue, volatility, oxidation, reactions, shall be given witli all oils sold 
for use as horticultural sprays.’^ 2. (‘That this Conference ask the Government to 
take some action to reduce the price of sugar.’’ 3. “That in the opinion of this 

Conference the Motor Licences Act as it affects the primary producer should be amended 
to allow one farmer to carry another farmer’s produce.” 4. “That all districts that are 
not in touch with railways should not l)e ‘controlled’ roads.” 5. “That the yarding 
fees at the Abattoirs be reduced by at least 20 per cent.” 6. “That this Conference 
ask the Government to remove the licensing of cows. ” 7. “ That the regulations relating 
to the branding of chilled and preserved eggs be enforced.” 8. “That the next 
Conference of Hills Branches be held at McLaren Flat.” 


SOUTHERN PRODUCERS IN CONFERENCE, 

Belvidcre Branch held for the first time on August 18th a Southern IMstrict Confer¬ 
ence of the Agricultural Bureau. A very representative attendance of delegates was 
present from the Langhome’s (heek, Belvidere, Strathalbjm, Monarto Soutli, Murray 
Bridge, dervois, Finniss, Port Elliot, Brinkley, Milang, Narrung, Hartley, Currency Creek, 
Rjipid Bay, and Inman Valley Branches. 

Messrs. A. J. Cooke, P. J. Baily (Members Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Cliief Dairy Instructor), C. F. 
Anderson (Government Poultry Expert), B. Hill, C. H. Beaumont (District Instructors), 
H. 0. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary), attended 
on behalf of itho Agricultural Bureau. Mr. H. A. Eckert presided and Mr. Cooke delivered 
the opening address. Secretarial duties were capably curried out by Mr. M. S. Pearce. 

The following addresses and papi^rs were read and discussed:—“The Present Position 
of the Primary Producer and His Prospects of the Future,” Mr. J. M. Cheriton (Belvi¬ 
dere); “Poultry on the Farm,” Mr. J. C. Faehrmann (Hartley); “The Dairying In¬ 
dustry,” Mr. A. G. Ifould (Port Elliot); “The Bird Pest and How it Affects Fruit 
Production,” Mr. F. W. Allison (Strafhalbyn). 

A large number of questions was dealt with during the Free Parliament session, and 
Conference carried the following resolutions:—At a previous Conference a request was 
made for the subdivision of the Southern Watrict for future Conferences. However, 
after a lengthy discussion, Conference rescinded this resolution, and decided that the 
next Conference be held at Goolwa^ with arrangements in the hands of the Currency 
Creek Branch. “That the Harbors Board be asked to place trucks on the Milang jetty 
to relieve users of the present haulage charges”; “that the Harbors Board be asked to 
make a reduction in the wharfage charges on lakeside jetties”; “that this Conference 
of Primary Producers urge that immediate inquiry be made into the cost and durability 
of duplicate parts of all farm machinery”; “that the Advisory Board be asked to 
approacli the Salesmen’s Association that yard fees be abolished”; “that a representa¬ 
tive be elected from each Conference and appointed on the Advisory Board for the 
ensuing year”; “that in view of the activities and unfair tactics of the Society for the 
Prevention of Ouelty to Dumb Animals, a committee be formed in each district to safe¬ 
guard our interest in respect to rabbits, horses, and stock generally, and suggest that in 
case of action being taken in any case, evidence by two experienced farmers or teamsters 
be accepted in preferences to inexperienced persons from the city”; “that the producer 
he allowed to use washed super, bags to market barley, oats, potatoes, and onions”; 
“that all members under 21 years of age be exempt from subscribing to the Journal of 
Agriculture. ’ ’ 

Conference concluded Avith an address, “Malting Barley,” by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture). 

Catering was in the hands of a local women’s committee. During the afternoon the 
ladies were addressed by Messrs. Barlow, Anderson, and Beaumont. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agric.ultnre was hold on August 
31st, there being present:—Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Chairman), A. .7. Cooke (Vice- 
Ciuiiiniini)j A. M. Dewkins, F. Coleman, J. W. 8undford, G. JefFery, R. H. Martin, S. 
Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, P. J. Baily, J. B. Murdoch, Professor A. J, I’erkins (Director 
of Agriculture), and H. C. Pritchard (Generial Secretary). 

School Terminal Holidays. —Following the resolution of the Upjx'r Xortlnnii Conference', 
that the second terminal holidays be held concurrently with the Royal Agricultural Show, 
the Secretary reported that advice had bts'ii rec'cived from the Director of Education 
that now that tlm Royal Show is to be held on a fixed date each year, the school 
vacation for September, 3933, will commence on the second Friday in September. 

Resolutions: Pjnnawk) Line Conference. 

Trice of Super. —^^That this Conference strongly protests against the high price of 
superphosphates.^* This subject will be included in the agenda for the Annual Congress. 

Crop Com-petitions. —^^That the Department be requested to supply copies of the 
Judge’s full report of Crop Competitions to members of the (Committee and Socretaries 
of Brjinches within the district.” The Secretary reported that arrangements would be 
made this year to give effect to this resolution. 

Reboluttons: Southern Conference. 

Yard Fees. —“That the Advisory Board be asked to approach the Salesmen*s'Associa¬ 
tion that yard fees bo abolished.” It was decided to bring the mattt'r under the notice 
of the assochition. 

S.P.C.A. —“That in view of the activities and unfair tactics of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to l>umb Animiala, a committee be formed in each district to 
safeguard our interests in respect to rabbits, horses, and stock generally, and suggest 
that in the event of action being taken in any case, evidence by two experieoaced farmers 
or teamsters be accepted in preference to inexperienced persons from the city. ’' This 
resolution will be included in the agenda of the Annual Congress. 

Southern Conferences. —A resolution w'as passed rescinding last year’s resolution that 
the distTict be divided into two districts for Conference purposes. 

Yard Fees at Abattoirs. —The Hills Conference carried the following resolution:— 
“That the yarding fees at the Abattoirs be reduced by at least 20 per cent.” It was 
decided to bring the resolution under the notice of the Stock Salesmen’s Association. 

Other Business. 

« Conferences—Holding of .—The Wilmington Branch submitted the following resolu¬ 
tion:—“That the District Conferences of the Bureau be held in rotation instead of 
the present system of voting for pdace of next Conference.” On the motion of 
Professor Perkins, seconded by Mr. Jeffery, it was decided that at all future Con¬ 
ferences only one delegate from each Branch represented at the Conference, shall votei 
when de&kHnig the place of the Conference for the ensuing year. 

Life Members. —The following names were added to the roll of Life Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau:—Messrs. G. L, Tucker (Brentwood), F. G. Bounin (Pinnaroo), 
A. Forbes (Monarto South), G. Barrett and H. G. Noske (Shoal Bay). A request 
from the Caliph Branch that Mr. F. J. Fetch, wiho is not a member of the Agricultural 
Bureau, should be miade a Life Member was not granted. 

New Branches. —Approval w^s given for the formation of Women’s Branches y 
Pygery and Mangalo with the following foundation members:— Pygery —Mesdames J.jr 
Heylen, R. Woodrup, J. Davill, W. H. Douglas, »T. H. Foster, M. Symonds, B. 

M. E. Heath, Misses I., A., and B. Heath, R. and D. Foster, D. Woodrup, O. lyr 
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and a Heylen. Mesdames A. J. THinier, P. C. Cleave, F. Coles, M. Bodda, 

R. CrittcndeTi, W. Munday^ H. IGinberg, O. Honneraanii, E. I^thlean, Misses. I. Turner, 
B. Cleave, and G. Lathleam. 

Branch at Hope Forest. —Conditionsil on obtaining the sanction of the Honorable the 
Minister to exemption to the payment of 28. 6d. settlers on the Hope Forest Labor 
Colony were granted approval for the formation of a Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau; the exemption to operate for two years. 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Koonunga—B. A. Zwar; Marama—J. W. Corbett; Mount Pleasant—T. A. Philps; 
Biosodale—H. Atkins, J. Mellors; Pinnaroo Women ^s—Mrs. J. Rice, Mrs. J. Woods, 
Mrs. G. C’^AOughlin; Barilla Well Women’s—Miss A, Billing; MacGillivray—J. 
Elsegood, P. Cliapm'an; Willowie—J. H. Johns, T. E. E. Moutford, J. F. Barrie; 
Strathalbyn—^H. L. Formby; Younghusband—P. Bollard; Taplan—P. Burridge; 
Nunkeri—N. S. Gill, 0. A. Smith; Mount Gambicr—N. R. Aslin; Pinnaroo—C. Klein; 
Petina—T. L. Schultz, P. G. Roberts; Tantanoola—R. Chant; Stockport—D. Higgins; 
Penola—^P. Riddock, P. H. G. Sheer, S. Warner, R. E. B. Lear; Mangalo—Arthur 
THirner, Russell Turner, H. Burton, John Burton, P. Briese, J. Evely, M. Eodda, A. 
Klingberg; Macclesfield—R. Scott; Penola Women’s—Mrs. J. Renfrey, Mrs. E. 0. 
Fennell; Wirrilla—C. T. R. Hall; Tantanoola Women’s—Mrs. Troeth, Miss M. Pycroft, 
Mrs. ToOith; Warramboo Women’s—Mrs, J. Crawford, Mrs. J. P. Patterson, Mrs. V. 
liewis, Mrs. M. Sampson, Miss O. Sampson, Miss B. Sampson, Mrs. L. J. Simmons, Mrs. 
A. M. Steer, Miss A. E. Stoc^r, Mrs. F. K. Becd; Wallala—A. Baldock; Parrakie—A. 
Afford; Yaninec--W. L, Wilkins; Scott’s Bottom—D. Blakeley; McLaren IGat—G. 
Elliott, H. C. Platts, A. J. R. Powell, Ohas. Air, B. Nottage; McLaren Flat Women’s— 
Mrs. J. Smith, Mrs, B, Powell, Mrs. B. Bean; Myponga—H. White, F. Walkley, F. 
Waterman; Streaky Bay— kS. Williams; Narridy—W. G. Johncock, J. Kingncr, W. W. 
Hanson, G. H, Johncock, J. M. Liragy; Nelshaby Women’s—Miss T. M. Franks, Miss B. 
Haines; Jervois—^H. Bromley, A. Lockwood, E. Ely, G. G. Bryan, A. O. Forster, N. J. 
Hutchins, E. Joyce, G. A. Oakley, W. J. Rosa, T. Ryan, T. R. Warner, E. S. Wise, 
E. Bartlett (sen,), E. Bartlett (jun.), T. Bartlett, B. Schultz, Olem Schultz^ T. Connell, 
A, Pinson, W. Upton; Alawoona—AIC aX. Pengilly, Eric Koch; Gawler River—H. T. 
Fiedler, E. H. Wliiteman, G. B. Hatcher^ H. Giles, A. Turnbull, A. Causby, G. T. Brown; 
Appila-Yarrowie—E. Opperman; Goode—P. J. Bohrlach, P. A. I>ange, C. H. J. 
Schroeder; Laura Bay—R. E. Hoffricht'er, W. H. Baillcy, E. J. Shearer; Butler—D. C. 
Stewart, H. W. Savage, Oliver Hickman; Brentwood—W. H, Lel’oidevin; BundalcH'r 
Springs—T, Cleggett, L. Cleggett, F. Oleggett; Boors Plains—R. W,krd, Win. Harris, 
G. Harris, A. Harris, G. Smith; Elbow Hill—Rev. H. White, G. F. Wake; Beetaloo 
Valley*—B. W. Giddings; Finniss—A. G. Roberts, M. Burzacott; Inman Valley—T. G. 
Hodson, J. Scott, C. Tucker; Kalangadoo Women’s—Mrs. C. Bennett; Kybybolite— 
J, M. Wray, W. F. Staude, L. G. Harrison, P. Ilelfenian, A. E. Hcffernan, J. 
Heffernan (jun.), R. Abbott, M, Williams, W. H. Micbell, G. Stewart, J. B. Nolan, 

J. Nolan, B. Castiiie, W. Hahan, A. S. Shepherd; Kelly—R. G. Hall; Koppio—H. Brett, 

K. Low; Balaklava—C. G. Masters, R. A. Schaefer, R. J. Herriot; Kyancutta—H. 
Sehwerdt; Greenock—A. W. Kirclmer, T. Kernich (sen.), H. Werner; Laura—E. Pech, 
V. Pech, L. Klenig; Barmera—R. Simes, E. B. Sims, B. 8. Murphy, H. Banvers, R. B. 
Bonnar, W. Germein, A. G. Snow, E. H. Crocker, J. Bartsch, A. J. Tonkin, F. Rawnsley, 
A. J. Wright', C. Winterfield, B. McRae, C. C. Chabrel, F. Andrews, H. Bunstone, 
A.- H. Kelly, T. H. Taylor, A. C. Carbins, A. E. Cathro, V. Shepherd; Keith—B. H. 
Jones; Narrung—P. Hiscoek, W. Hiscock, J. Hiscock, J. Hughes, G. Neale, H. Milne; 
Oaliph—A. R. Telfer; Auburn Women’s—Miss M. Barby; Clare Women’s—Mrs. G. 
Smith, Miss N. Patullo, Miss A. Lee, Mrs. W. Miller, Mrs. W. L. Moore, Mrs. Oorfield, 
Miss Heinrich, Mrs. G. A. Coles, Mrs. L. Bux, Mrs, A. G. Blight, Miss 8. Blight, Miss L. 
Blight, Mrs. C. C. Gordon, Mrs. E. 0. Beland; Dudley—B. I. Telfer; Bundaleer Springs 
—J. Cronin, 

Number of new members, 210; number of present members, 7,906; number of present 
'fanches, 318. 
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DAIEY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. SANDFOiii) & Oo., Ltd., reported on September 1st, 1932:— 

Butter. —Splendid general rains were received in most of the dairying districts 
tliroughout August, and as a result the pastures continued in good heart and supplies 
of cream received by the various factories throughout the State showed cximnsion each 
week. The quantity of butter manufactured therefore created fresh records, and the 
tonnage exported to Tjondon has kept up well. Owing to the high standard of quality 
of the butter submitted for export, London Imyers purchasiMi all parcels offering 
according to market values, so that there has been no difTiciilty in quitting stocks from 
week to wt^ek. Local trade was well maintained also, and although there were some 
fluctuations, these were not very great, and the market at present is steady. Choicest 
creamery fresh butter in Imlk, Is. 2Jd. Prints and delivery extra (these prices are 
subject to the stabilisation levies); well conditioned store and collectors’, 8^d. to 9id, 
per lb., at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Eoos.—A very heavy seiasonal increase in quantities of eggs was recx>rded during 
the month, but this was only to be expected, as reports from all tlie rural centres 
indicated that production would be heavy this season. Heavy quantities are now being 
packed for tlie British market, but a large proportion of the country eggs are not 
of a high enough standard to ])as8 the graders for this ))urpo8o. Values eased 
throughout the month, and are now getting dowm to export parity. Ordinary country 
egg’s, Ijon or duck, 6|d. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Cheese. —Reports from the South Eastern districts show that the production of cheese 
is keeping up wedl, and there seems to be little doubt but that record quantities of this 
commodity will be exported. The first consignments for the season reached London last 
week and was reported on favorably by consignees, so that there should be no ^iflSculty 
in clearing the surplus throughout the season. New makes, large to loaf, 7|d. to 8id.; 
semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Bacx)N.—T he demand for bacon Ibroughoiit tlie month kept up widl, and fair parcels 
were sold interstate. Fortunately the supplies of live hogs in the Abattoirs and 
country markets have kept up well, so that curers are able to mwt all demands for 
bacon out of stocks. The market has now a firmer tone. Best local sides, 8Jd. to 9d.; 
best local factory cured middles, 9^d. to 9i|d.; large, S^d.; local rolls, f)|d. to 7d.; local 
hams (raw), Is. to Is. O^d.; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; lard, prints, Od. per lb. 

Almond??. —There has been an exceedingly strong demand for all classes of almonds 
for many weeks past, and although fair supplies were offering from week to week, 
these were all readily cleared and buyers were unable to obtain all their requirements. 
Kernels also have been selling readily nnd stocks now held by growers are somewhat 
light, and prices are steady, Brandis and softshells, 9d. to 9id.; hardshells, 5id. to 6d.; 
kernels, 2s. to 2b. O^d. per lb. 

Honey. —Stocks held by wholesalers and distributors in this State are fairly heavy, 
as sales have not been sufficient to clear consignments as they came along. Local 
demand was maintained about up to average, but interstate buyers did not operate 
so freely as in other years. Prime clear coctracted in liquid condition, 4d. to 4^d.; 
second grade, 2d. to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Sold freely throughout the month. Is. to Is. Id. per lb., according to 
quality. 

Live Poultry. —As usual during August the suv)plie.s of poultry from country districts 
are not so great as in other periods of the year, and buyers were unable to obtain all 
their requireinenta. Turkeys were offering in fairly large quantities and were moderate 
in pricx 38 , but well conditioned fowls and ducks firmed in values, and were in strong 
request throughout. Poulterers expecting a strong demand because of the Royal Show 
purchased more freely, and this was instrumental in hardening values. We advise 
consigning. Orates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 3s. 7d. to 4s. 8d.; nice 
conditioned cockerels, 3s. to Bs. fid.; fair conditioned cockerels, 2s. fid. to 2 h. lid.; 
chickens lower; heavy-weight hens, Bs. to Bs, lid.; medium hens, 2s. fid. to 2s, lid.; 
light hens, 2s. to 28. 4d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 3s. fid. to 4s. fid.; 
prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s, 8d. to 4s. lOd.; Muscovy ducks, 2s, 3d. to Bs.; ordinary 
ducks, Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d,; ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 8d. to 
9id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, fid. to 7^* per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
fattening sort lower; pigeons, 4Jd. to 5d, each. 

Potatoes. —5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.— New season's, 35s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE 

Tbe following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department* 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of August, 1932, 
also the average precipitation to the end of August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1932. 

To 

end 

Aug., 

1932. 

Av'ge 

to 

end 

Avig. 

j Av'ge 
lAnnial 

1 Rnln- 
1 lull. 

Far Norti 

I AND 1 

Upper 

North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

_ 

318 

3*16 

4-76 

Majree. 

0l4 

3-87 

3-83 

6-93 

Farina . 

013 

3-88 

4-48 1 

6-48 

Copley. 

Beltana . 

0*52 

4-57 

4-81 

5-55 ! 
5-83 

7- 96 

8- 69 

Blinman . 

1-52 

6-18 I 

8-39 ! 

12-00 

Hookina . 

i-r/2 

7-54 

8-00 

11-42 

Hawker........ 

2-36 

10-26 i 

8-61 

11-42 

Wilson . 

1-89 

9-53 

8-09 ^ 

12-23 

Gordon . 

M9 

6-94 1 

7-19 

10-69 

Quorn . 

2-34 

10-68 1 

9-23 

13-36 

Port Augusta .. 

1-35 

9-96 ! 

6-37 

9-42 

Bruce . 

1-6.3 

7-87 

6-57 

9-90 

Hammond. 

1-43 

10-63 

7-.57 

11-33 

Wilmington .... 

2-44 

13-28 

12-18 

17-60 

Willowie . 

219 

11-61 

8-19 

12-16 

Melrose . 

4-10 

23-.36 1 

16-13 

12-16 

Booleroo Centre 

2-37 

16-01 1 

10-36 

16-20 

Port Germein... 

1-60 

15-63 1 

8-42 

12-46 

Wirrabara. 

2-39 

21-23 

13-29 

19-27 

Appila . 

2-.39 

15-62 

9-87 

14-69 

Cradook . 

1-35 

7-91 ! 

7-40 

19-27 

Carrieton. 

1-77 

7-25 

8-41 

12-36 

Johnburg. 

1-23 

6-63 

7-00 

10-63 

Eurelia.i 

2-10 

8-33 1 

8-82 

13-06 

Orroroo . 

1-74 

9-22 

9-14 

13-24 

Nackara. 

1-36 

7-79 

7-73 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 

1-77 

8-73 

8-42 

1246 

Oodlawirra .... 

1-42 

8-44 

7-68 

11-62 

Peterborough .. 

2-37 

11-07 

8-76 

13-24 

Yongala. 

2-.36 

13-06 

9-56 ! 

14-44 

North- t 

]ast. 



Yunta . 

1-02 

1 8-78 

6-62 

8-43 

Waukaringa ... 

0-93 

5-35 

6-66 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

0-51 

4-26 

5-61 

8-30 

Cockburn . 

0*61 

4-93 

6-44 

7-91 

Broken Hill, 





N.S.W. 

0-68 

4-79 

6-64 

i 9-58 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

1-86 

16-14 

9-00 

13-19 

Port Broughton. 

1-37 

10-52 

9-81 

13-93 

Bute. 

2-13 

14-69 

10-97 

16-38 

Laura. 

2-61 

18-24 

12-17 

17-99 

Caltowie . 

2-97 

16-03 

11-17 

16-74 

Jamestown .... 

2-88 

16-75’ 

U-85 

17-76 

Gladstone . 

3-02 

14-79 

10-91 i 

16*32 

Crystal Brook .. 

2-10 

14-49 

10-84 

16-81 

Georgetown .... 

3-31 

16-57 

12-57 

18-39 

Namdy. 

Redhill. 

2-28 

13-11 

10-94 

15-89 

2-63 

16-23 

11-59 

16-60 

Spalding . 

3-02 

15-67 

12-48 

19-13 

Gulnare. 

3-27 

18-74 

12*62 

18-62 

Yaoka ........ 

3-15 

15-36 

10*53 

16-32 

Koolunga . 

2-37 

13-17 

10*63 

16-43 

Snowtown. 

2-60 

15-18 

11-00 

16-62 



For 

To 

end 

Av'ge 

to 

Av'ge 

lAnnual 

Station. 

Aug„ 

! 

end 

j Bain- 

1 

1932. 

Aug. 

1 tflll. 


Lower North— continued. 


Brinkworth .... 

2*51 

14-99 

10-74 

16-74 

Blyth. 

1-68 

14-33 

11-61 

16-76 

Clare . 

3-02 

21-92 

17-12 

24-54 

Mintaro. 

4-09 

19-73 

16-12 

23-34 

Water vale. 

2-88 

21-18 

18-76 

26-91 

Auburn . 

3-13 

19-83 

16-65 

24-00 

Hoy let on. 

1-95 

12-31 

11-85 

17-33 

Bafaklava ..... 

1-59 

11-88 

10-61 

16-62 

Port Wakefield . 1 

2-02 

10-64 

9-23 

12-96 

Terowie. 

1-97 

11-31 

8-78 

13-39 

Yareowie. 

2-60 

12-52 

9-14 

13-63 

HaUett. 

3-57 

16-75 

10-99 

16-43 

Mount Bryan .. 

3-87 

17-21 

11-28 

16-70 

Kooringa. 

FarrelTs Flat .. 

4-11 

16-22 

12-24 

17-90 

3-49 

16-23 

12-90 

18*66 


West of Murray Ranges. 


Manoora . 

3-85 

16-91 

12-64 

18-82 

Saddleworth.... 

2*99 

17-26 

13-48 

19-64 

Marrabel . 

4-57 

18-97 

13-68 

19*83 

Riverton .| 

2-81 

17-72 

14-39 

20*73 

Tarlt^ . 

2-.52 

14-87 

12-31 

18-09 

Stockport . 

2-49 

16-31 

11-27 

16-80 

Hamley Bridge . 

1-81 

14-75 

11-29 

16-66 

Kapil nda. 

3-35 

17-01 

13-60 

19-81 

Freeling. 

2-47 

15-28 

12-18 

17-87 

Greenock. 

2-76 j 

16-37 

14-67 

21-60 

Truro. 

3-14 

15-47 

13-73 

20-02 

StockweU. 

3-47 

17-45 

13-72 

20-16 

Nuriootpa. 

4-07 ' 

18-90 

14-22 

20-62 

Angaston. 

306 

17-93 

15-47 i 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

3-38 

17-60 

15-36 

22*04 

Lyndoch . 

304 

18-36 

16-27 

23*48 

Williamstown .. 

4-12 

23-13 

19-93 

27-63 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen. 

2-12 

12-01 1 

9-71 

14-00 

Mallala. 

1-77 

13-19 

11-45 

16-69 

Roseworthy . .. 

2-81 

15-25 1 

11-89 

17-32 

Gawler. 

2-36 

14-68 

13-26 

18-99 

Two Wells. 

2-02 

13-57 

11-10 

16-74 

Virginia. 

2-30 

14-83 

12-06 

17*14 

Smithfield. 

3-08 1 

17-49 

12-09 

17*42 

Salisbury. 

2-92 ! 

17-66 

13-16 

18*66 

Adelaide . 

2-89 

20-07 

15-17 

21*09 

Glen Osmond .. 

2-78 

23-45 

18-71 1 

26*96 

Magill. 

3-93 

24-34 

18-29 

26*49 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

I 3-27 

22-83 

19-32 

27*29 

Stirling West .. 

6-62 

42-38 

34-08 

46*78 

Uraidla . 

7-18 

46-62 

31-97 

43*82 

Clarendon . 

4-64 

30*88 

23-83 

32-80 

Morphett Vale . 

3-35 

19-66 

16-15 

22*69 

Noarlunga. 

3-04 

i 18-94 

14-73 

20*33 

Willunga. 

3-40 

22-06 

18-96 

26*13 

Aldinga . 

3-34 

17-82 

1 14-71 

22-09 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Static 

For 
Aug., 1 
1032. 

■ To i 
! end ! 
Aug., i 
1932. 1 

1 

AVge i 
tP 1 
end j 
Aug. ! 

Av’ge 
Annuai 
Kain- 
1 fall. 

Mount Lc 

)FTY Ranges— conid. 


Myponga. 

4*01 

27-11 

21-18 

28-94 

Normanville ... 

2-74 

16-88 

15-18 

20-67 

Yankalilla. 

357 

18-82 

16-77 

22-80 

Mount Pleasant 

4*28 

23-46 

19-18 

27-21 

Birdwood . 

442 

26-.57 

20-65 

29-16 

Gumerauha. 

4-74 

29-1.5 

23-80 

33-36 

Mill brook Rsvr. 

4*24 

28-19 

24-39 

34-96 

Tweedvale. 

4-6.5 

32-.54 

25-77 

36-83 

Woodside . 

4-72 

28-08 

22-84 

32-23 

Ambleside. 

.5-33 

:k)-4i 

24-76 

34-88 

Nairne. 

4-70 

26-62 

19-73 

28-13 

Mount Barker ,, 

(rob 

37-53 ! 

22-48 

31-71 

Fchunga . 

5-96 

32-65 

23-63 

33-14 

Macclesfield .... ! 

4-54 1 

24-96 

21-36 

30-46 

Meadows. 

4-79 ' 

32-09 

2.5-47 

36-10 

Strathalbyn ... 

2-46 ! 

13-32 ‘ 

13-48 

19-35 

Murray 

Flats 

< 

> 


Menixigie . 

2-29 

15-92 

1 13-06 

1 18-42 

Milang. 

2-03 

13-33 

10-48 

14-96 

Langhorne’s Ork. 

2-70 

14-07 

9-93 

14-76 

Wellington .... 

2-30 

16-67 

1 9-85 

14-68 

Tailem Bond . .. 

2-62 

17-57 

9-51 

14-61 

Murray Bridge . 

2-32 

11-.50 

9-07 

13-68 

Callingtcm. 

2-40 

12-.57 

10-32 

16-26 

Mannum . 

2-48 

10-7.5 

7-83 

11-61 

Palmer. 

3-CK> 

14-41 

10-11 

16-49 

Sedan . 

1-78 

9-20 

8-27 

12-16 

Swan Reach . .. 

1-74 

9-06 

6-90 

10-61 

Blanchetown . .. 

1-07 

8-55 

755 

11 08 

Eudunda . 

3-27 

16-21 

11-66 

17-12 

Sutherlands .... 

2-47 

10-44 

7*09 

10-80 

Morgan . 

1-75 

7-86 

.5*87 

9-20 

Waikerie . 

1-75 

8-24 

6-23 

9-69 

Overland Corner 

2-11 

7-51 

I 6-72 

10-47 

Loxton . 

2-23 

10-41 

7-60 

11-64 

Renmark. 

2-78 

8-89 

i 6-63 

10-60 

West of SrENCER’s Gulf. 


Eucla. 

2-16 

7-36 

7-40 

10-04 

Nullarbor . 

2-86 

10-28 

6-67 

8-66 

Fowler’s Bay .. 

3-44 

13-08 

9-24 

11-70 

Ponong . 

3-02 

12-10 

932 

11-84 

Koonibba . 

2-68 

12-49 

8-82 

11-46 

Denial Bay .... 

2-10 

9-23 

9-78 

10-96 

Cedvina . 

2-.58 

11-75 > 

7-30 

9-76 

Smoky Bay ... 

2-fi3 

M-31 ! 

7-78 

10-20 

WirruUa. 

2-.56 

l()-.50 1 

7-16 

9-67 

Streaky Bay ... 

3-73 

14*26 

11-49 

14-80 

Chandada . 

3-10 

12*26 

— 

.— 

Minnipa. 

3-21 

14-15 1 

10-14 

13-66 

Kyanoutta .... ! 

2-60 

13-34 

— 

— 

Talia . 

3-25 

13-58 

10-74 

14-66 

Port Elliston .. 

3-43 

16-36 

12-61 

16-34 

Yeelanna. 

2-91 

17-68 i 

11-4.5 

16*73 

Cummins. 

3-22 

16-04 

12-80 

17-46 

Port Lincoln ... 

4-24 

20-00 

14-49 i 

19-37 

Tumby .i 

2-73 

13-52 

9-43 

14*00 

TJngarra ....... 

2-78 

14-75 

11-44 

16*70 

Carrow. 

1-75 

10-97 

8-.52 

13*10 

Arno Bav . 

2*07 

13-82 

8-38 

12-40 


Station. 

For 

Anp., 

1932. 


Av'gc 

to 

end 

Aug. 

AVge 

Annual 

Bain 

West of Spe 

ncer’s 

G u LF— nued. 

Rudall . 

2-25 

14-41 

8-40 

12-28 

Cleve . 

2-37 

17-50 

10-13 

14-62 

Cowell . 

1-09 

9-81 

7-58 

11-14 

Miltalie . 

2-10 

14-52 

9-32 

13-66 

Darke’s Peak .. 

3-47 

16-75 

10-40 

14-86 

Kimba. 

2-62 

13-37 

8-29 

U-63 

Yorke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

1 -92 

17-00 

10-32 

13-90 

Kadina . 

1-98 

16-95 

11-35 

16-63 

Moonta . 

1-83 

14-87 

11-02 

16-06 

Paskeviilo . 

1-87 

14'65 

1)16 

15-52 

Maitland . 

3-01 

19-30 

14-50 

19-91 

Ardrossan . 

1 -92 

12-44 

9-91 

13-96 

Port Victoria .. 

2- J 5 

14-71 

11-09 

15-40 

Curramulka .... 

a-19 

17-45 

12-78 

17-88 

Minlaton . 

2-63 

17-15 

12-91 

17-82 

Port Vincent .. 

2-20 

J3-63 

9-91 

14-49 

Brentwood .... 

2-55 

15-84 

10-90 

16-44 

Stansbury. 

2-22 

J4-43 

12*02 

16*80 

Warooka . 

2-09 

14-.58 

12*96 

17*63 

Yorketown .... 

2-03 

14-12 

12*27 

16*93 

Edith burgh .... 

2-39 

15-16 

1 1-77 

16*36 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda . .. 

4-25 

23-00 

19-39 

24*77 

Kingscote . 

3-79 

17-76 

14-28 

19-10 

Pcnneshaw .... 

2-63 

17-21 

13-50 

18-16 

Victor Harbor . 

3-41 

21-83 

15*21 

21*26 

Port Elliot .... 

2-51 

16.55 

14-18 

19*94 

Goolwa . 

2-87 

16-61 

12-65 

17*81 

Copeville. 

2-44 

11-10 

7-16 

11*42 

Meribab . 

2-63 

12-36 

7-50 

11*21 

Alawoona . 

1 -75 

n - 1 8 

6-81 

10-02 

Mindarie . 

3-79 

15-05 

7-37 

11-89 

Sandalwood ... 

3-27 

13-94 

8-82 

13-59 

Karoonda . 

2-79 

14-02 

9-38 

14*34 

Pinnaroo. 

2-18 

13-23 

9-70 

14-62 

Parilla . 

2-59 

13-63 

9-11 

13-91 

Lameroo . 

2-77 

14.23 

10* .54 

16*16 

Parrakie . 

2-46 

15-12 

9-50 

14*51 

Geranium . 

2-85 

16-17 

10-90 

16*44 

Peake . 

2-39 

14-33 

10-72 

16-21 

Cooke’s Plains . 

2-08 

18-06 

10-35 

16-41 

Coomandook , .. 


15-09 

11 -61 

17-22 

Coonalpyn. 

2-79 

18-26 

11-92 

17-44 

Tintinara. 

2-28 

17-70 

12-63 

18-70 

Keith . 

2-08 

14-60 

12-05 

17-91 

Bordortown .... 

2-18 

16-64 

13-01 

19-32 

Wolseley . 

2-36 

17-50 

12-38 

18-44 

Frances . 

2-72 

16-00 

13-39 

20-03 

Naracoorte .... 

2-78 

19-70 

15-51 

22*62 

Penola . 

2-61 

19-29 

18-11 

26*14 

Lucindale . 

3-21 

22-67 

16-46 

23*11 

Kingston. 

3-85 

20-54 

17-94 

24-33 

Robe . 

3-63 

23-23 

18-69 

24-66 

Beachport. 

4-88 

28-55 

20-66 

1 27*01 

Millicont . 

4-29 

26-07 

21-94 

29*81 

Kalangadoo ... 

3-71 

30-36 

22-43 

32*30 

Mount Gambler. 

4-46 

26-58 

21-61 

30*64 
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Branch. 
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on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Alawoona . 

240 

— 

— 

Eurelia Women's.. 

t 

7 

6 

Aldlnga . 

♦ 



Everard East . 

\ 



Allandale East . 

* 

9 

14 

FanelTs Flat . 

* 

30 

28 

Alma . 

• 

— 

— 

Flnnlss. 

* 




• 




* 





_ 

_ 

Fravville . 

■f 



Appila . 

• 


— 

Gawler River . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Appila-Yarrowle. 

t 

2 

7 

Georgetown. 

* 

10 

8 

Artnnrton . 

* 

— ■ 

— 

Geranium . 

* 

24 

29 

Ashbourne. 

4> 

14 

12 

Gladstone . 

« 

9 

14 

Auburn Women’s. 

t 



Gladstone Women's. 

t 

9 

14 

Balaklava . 

t 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

1 

18 

11 

Balhannah. 

t 

— 

— 

Glossop .. 

* 


— 

Baluiubah. 

t 

— 

— 

Goode. 

t 

14 

12 

Barmera . 

t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s. 

t 

14 

12 

Beetaloo Valley . 

* 

12 

10 

Greenock. 

223 


— 

Belalle Women's. 

t 

1 

11 

Green Patch. 

t 

15 

13 

Belvidere. 


— 

— 

Gulnare . 

* 



Berrl. 

* 

14 

12 

Gumeracha . 

* 

12 

17 

Big Swamp. 

Blackheatfi . 

♦ 

t 

16 

20 

Halidon. 

* 

* 

13 

11 

Black Kock... 

• 



Hartley . 

« 



Black Springs. 

t 

13 

11 

Hawker . 

* 


— 

Blackwood . 

t 

12 

10 

Hindmarsh Island . 

t 

— 

— 

Block B... 

* 




♦ 



Biyth. 

221 

23 

28 

Hoyleton. 

« 

19 

17 

Booleroo Centre. 


9 

14 

Inman Valley. 

* 

15 

20 

Boolgiin. 


— 

— 

Ironbank . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Boor’s Plains . 

t 

8 

0 

Jamestown . 

* 

26 

24 

Borrika . 

• 

— 

— 

Jervols. 

t 

8 

13 

Bowhill . 

t 

12 

10 

Kalangadoo Women’s_ 

t 

10 

8 

Brentwood . 

230 

1 

0 

Kalangadoo. 

* 

10 

8 

Brinkley . 

* 

14 

12 

Kaiyan. 

* 

21 

19 

Brlnkworth. 


12 

10 

Kangarilla. 


— 

— 

Brownlow . 

222 

— 

— 

Kangarilla Women’s . 

t 

15 

20 

Buchanan . 

i 

•— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

t 

— 

— 

Bugle. 

1 * 

13 

11 

Kanni. 

* 

— 

— 

Bundaloer Springs. 

1 * 

1 

— 

— 

Kapinnie. 

* 

16 

14 

Bunora. 

! ♦ 

— 

— 

Eapunda. 

• 

9 

14 

Bute. 

* 

15 

! 20 

Karcultaby . 

* 

— 

— 

Butler ... 

* 

—; 

' — 

Karoonda . 

* 

14 

12 

Galea . 

* 

— 


Keith. 

m 

15 

13 

Cadell. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kelly . 

t 

10 

8 

Caliph . 

* 

6 

4 

Ki Ki. 

t 


— 

Oaltowlo. 

* 

— 

— 

Kilkerran. 

t 

13 

11 

Canowie Belt . 

* 



K nngnrnng . 

* 

12 

10 

Caralue . 

* 

i 

12 

TTiMiliingA. .... . , . 

+ 


CaiTOW. 

* 

' 14 

12 

Koonlbba . 

I 

* 

8 

13 

Ohandada . 

* 


— 

Koonunga. 

* 



Ghana . 

* 

— 

— 

Kopplo. 

* 

18 

11 

Cherry Gardens . 

t 

10 j 

8 

Erl agin . 

* 

12 

17 

Glanileld . 

* 

— 

— 

Kulkawirra. 

* 

13 

11 

Glare. i 

• 

— 1 

i — 

Kyancutta,. 

233 

6 

4 


t 1 



K ybybolite .. 

* 

15 

13 


* 

12 

10 

Lameroo . 

* 

10 

8 

Cleve . 1 

t 

3 

1 

Langhorne’s Creek. 

t 

14 

12 

Gobdogla. 

1 * 

— 

— 

Laura . 

* 

17 

15 

Collie . 

* 

7 

5 

Laura Bay. 

233 

_ 

_ 

Colton . 

1 * 

-— 

— 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

t 

— 

— 

Coomandook. 

235 

29 

27 

Light’s Pass . 

t 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn. 

1 * 

— 

— 

Llpson . 

t 

10 

' 8 

Coonawana. 

♦ 

16 

13 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

t 

14 

12 

Coorabie . 

• 

— 

— 

Lone Pine . 

« 

12 

10 

Copevllle . ; 

* 

— 


Longwood. 

* 


— 

Coulta . 

* 

— 

— 

Lowbank. 

* 

14 

12 

Cradook . 


— 

— 

Loxton. 

* 

9 

14 

Cummins . 

t 

9 

14 

Liicindale . 

* 



Cungena. 

1 i 

1 

6 

Lyndoch . 

« 

13 

11 

Currency Creek. 

i 1 

j 12 

17 

McLaren Flat. 

t 



Cygnet River . 


— 


Molten Flat Women’s .. 

• 

1 

6 

Parke’s Peak . 

• j 

j 

' — 

Macclesfield. 

t 

16 

20 

Dudley. 

« ! 


— 

HaoGilUvray. 

• 

18 

11 

H^llllie ... 

* 1 

i —I-- 


Mallala. 

* 

19 

17 

Elbow Hill . 

231 i 

1 18 

! 11 

Maltee . 

* 

15 

13 

Euduuda. 


6 

1 3 

Mangalo. 

t 



Eurelia. 

t ! 

10 

8 

Mannanarie. 

4 

__ 

— 
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on 
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Branch, 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Page. 

Sept, 

Oct. 


t 

_ 

_ 




_ 

_ 

Meadows . 

1 

14 

12 

Rosy Pine. 



— 

— 

Merlbah. 

* 

12 

10 

Rudall . 



13 

11 

Mllang . 

245 

10 

8 

Saddleworth . 

230 

16 

14 

MlllendiUa. 

* 

— 

— 

Saddleworth Women's ... 



6 

4 

Mlllicent . 

t 

30 

28 

Salisbury. 



— 

— 

Millicent Women’s. 

t 

—. 

— 

! Salt Creek. 



— 

— 

Mlltalle ... 

234 

10 

8 

i Sandalwood .. 



— 


Mindarie . 

* 

2 

7 

1 Scott's Bottom. 



9 

7 

Mlnnlpa. 

Modbury . 

Monarto South. 

* 

* 

238 


12 

; Shoal Bay. 

i Smoky Bay. 

! Snowtown. 



13 

9 

11 

14 

Moonta . 

* 

— 

— 

South Kilkerran. 

2 

to 

13 

11 

Moorlands. 

237 

14 

12 

Spalding . 



— 

— 





1 Springton . 



7 

5 

Morchard. 

220 

0 

14 

' Stirling. 





Morphett Vale . 

* 

— 


Stockport . 


• 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 


14 

12 

Stratlialbyn. 



— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

t 

— 

— 

Streaky Bay. 


■ 

23 

28 

Mount Compass . 

t 

1 


1 Tailem Bend. 



22 

20 

Mount Gambler . 

T 

9 

14 

: Talia. 

' Tantanoola . 



30 

28 

Mount Hope. 

234 

13 

11 


■ 

3 

1 

Mount Pleasant . 

t 

— 

— 

: Tantanoola Women's .... 


■ 

7 


Mount lioinarkablo . 

* 

— 


Taplan. 

243 

13 

11 

Mount Schank . 

* 

— 


Taragoro . 


■ 

15 

13 

Mudarmickla. 


10 

8 

Tarcowie . 



— 

— 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tarlee. 


■ 

20 

11 

Murray Bridge . 

♦ 

— 

— 

'Tarpeena. 


K 

— 


Murraytown . 

t 

— 


! Tatlara. 


• 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 

* 

— 

20 

; Thrlngton . 



—- 


Myponga .. 

245 

15 

: Tintinara. 



<— 

— 

Myrla. 

I * 

14 

12 

Truro. 

226 

12 

10 

Nantawarra. 

’ t 

15 

11 

'rulklneara. 


* 

15 

13 

Naraeoorte . 

^ * 

10 

8 

1 Tweedvale. 



15 

20 

Narridy . 

1 t 

— 

— 

Two Wells. 




— 

Narrung. 

t 

— 


Ungarra. 



22 

20 

Nelshaby . 


— 


Upper Wakefield . 

t 

15 

13 

Nelshaby Women's . 

* 

— 

— 

: Urakila and Summertown . 



6 

3 

Netherton . 

t 

14 

12 

i Veitch ... 



— 

— 

New Residence. 

• 

— 

—. 

; Virginia. 



— 

— 

North Booborowie. 

« 

— 

— 

Waddikee Rocks . 



10 

8 

Nunjlkomplta. 

* 

: 15 

13 i 

! Waikerle . 



9 

14 

Nunkeri . 

* 

! 14 

12 i 

: Wallala . 


• 

: 14 

12 

O’Loughlin . 

• 

12 

10 

Wanbi . 



: 28 

26 

Orroroo . 

♦ 

— 

— i 

Wandearah. 



13 

11 

Overland Corner. 

^ t 

14 

12 1 

Warcowle . 


■ 

18 

11 

Owen . 

! t 

0 

14 1 

, Warcowic Women’s. 


■ 

13 

11 

Palabie. 

i t 


1 — ! 

Warraraboo. 



i 13 

11 

Parilla . 

, 238 

27 

25 i 

; Warramboo Women’s .... 

■ 

• 

1 — 

— 

Parilla Wompn’s . 

t 

21 

19 i 

' Wasleys ... 

t 

' 8 ' 

13 

Parilla Well.. 

1 242 

20 

18 ! 

; W asleys Women’s ....... 

t 

i 1 

6 

Parilla Well Women’s. 

t 

20 

18 

Watervale. 



! 19 1 

17 

Pnrrakio. 


1 — 

— 

' Wauraltee. 



13 

11 

Parrakie Women’s. 


1 26 

25 

‘ Weavers. 

t 

12 

10 

Paruna . 

^ t 

! 2 

7 

WeiKiwie . 

! White’s River. 

t 

5 

3<fe3l 

Paskeville . 

t 

: 13 

11 



: 13 

11 

Pata. 

1 • 

2 

1 

; Whyte-Yarcowie . 



— 

— 

Penneshaw . 

1 

— 


1 W’ilkawatt Women’s . 



1 — 

— 

Penola . 

; t 

8 

1 j 

; Williamstown Women’s .. 

t 

7 

5 

Penola Women’s . 

I t 

_ 


Williamstown. 



1 _ 


Penwortham. 

1 t 

15 

13 i 

WUlowle . 



26 

4 

Petersvillo. 


13 


i Wilmington. 

t 

: 20 

18 

Petina . 


24 

22 ! 

, Windsor. 



— 

— 

Pinbong . 

• 

— 

— i 

Wirrabara. 



— 

— 

Pinkawillinle. 

j « 

— 

— 

; Wirriila . 

t 

i 10 

8 

Pinnaroo .. 

t 

— 

— 

' Wirriila Women’s. 



2 

6 

PInnaroo Women's . 

t 

2 

7 

! Wirnilla. 



21 

17 

Port Elliot. 

* 

— 

— 

j Wolseley . 



; 12 

10 

Pygery. 

t 

13 

11 

; Wudlnna. 



— 


Quorn. 

Bameo .,., . .. 

* 

— 

— 

; Wynarka. 



— 

1 — 

239 

12 

! 10 

' Yacka . 





Rapid Bay . 

RedhUl. 

* 



i Yadnarle. 

♦ 

1 13 1 

11 

t 

— 

— 

, Yaliunda Flat. 

♦ 



Rendelsham . 

> t 

13 

8 

Yandiah. 

t 

9 

14 

Rezunark. 

t 


— 

Yaninee. 



— 

— 

Rhyule. 

* 

— 

— 

Yantanable. 



— 

— 

Rlchmau’s Creek . 

» 

15 

13 

Yeelanna. 



14 

12 

Riverton . 

t 

12 

10 

Yorketown .. 



— 

— 

Riverton W omen’s. 


— 

— 

Younghusband. 



— 


Roberts and Vertan. 

• 

— 


Yurgo. 

1 


— 

— 

Rosedale . 

t 

20 

11 

Yurgo Women’s. 



— 

— 


• No raport teoelTed durinc tha month ol August. t Hold orer. i In reoaas. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


Other Jif‘porf,s liereive/I. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members | Subject. 

Present, j 

Secretary. 

E^enola. 

17/8/H2 

i 

160 ! Annual Social. 

Mrs. E. Kidman 

Auburn. 

20/8/32 
27 8'32 

22 ■ Annual Meeting . 


Glare. 

24 and 11 ; Address -Mrs. Christison. 
visitors ' 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Williamstown . . 

3/8/32 

0 ' Paper—' Palms and 

Ferns,'' Mrs, Hammatl 

Mrs. A. Gundy 

Glare. 

3/8/32 

19 ! Addre.sB—J. B. Harris .. . 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Gladsttmc. 

12/8/32 

16 ami 40 | Address--Mrs. Alvey .... 
visitors 

Mis.s M. (Sargent 

Pinnaroo. 

5/8/32 i 

1.5 ! .\nniial Mot^ting ........ 

19 and 8 | “ Rugmaking," Mrs. 

visitors i Orchard 

I Mrs. F. Atze 

Eurelia . 

6/8/32 

Mrs. E. Wall 

Waslevs . 

1 

4/8'32 j 

4.5 PajK^rs—Members 

! Williamstown Branch 

! Miss (5. George 

Parilla Well.... ! 

1 

10 7 /32 ! 

1 

19 ! Annua! Meetintr . 

Mrs. ,1. Johnston, 
Pinnaroo 


SOUTH-EASTERN. 


Bramh. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Other lie port.s Hecelvexl. 

Members 1 Subject. 

Present. | 

Secretary. 

Millicent. 

12/8/32 

12 

I'apc’ir Horses r. 

Tra(^tor," G. Major 

E. Mitchel! 

Penola. ! 

17/8/32 

160 

" Development of South- 
East," H. Richardson 

F. Hinzo 

Tantan(X)la .... i 

6/8/32 

10 

Discussion. 

H. Kennedy 

Rendelsham ... ! 

13/8/32 i 

8 

Question Box . 

F. White 

Kendelsham ... | 

16 7/32 I 

7 

Animal Meeting . 

F. White 

Mundalla . 1 

i 

18/8/32 i 

19 1 

1 

Annual Mtjetiiig . 

A. Ross 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PSTBRBOROXXaH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

MOKCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

May 20th.—Present: 12 members. 

Babbits and Foxes.- —Mr. P. Schultz read the following paper:—*^The prevalence 
of these pests is mostly due to neglect on the part of the landowners. In time of 
drought and lean years people are not aware of the fact that a few days’ rabbiting 
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would go a long way tow'ards clearing theii’ holdings and keep them in check. Half 
the battle lies with landowners to see that the netting is kept rabbit proof. The best 
way to get rid of rabbits is to dig out the burrows and h^ave them open so that the 
next lot cannot get established. Plenty of dogs and a gun will soon account for those 
remaining. Poisoning is another means of destroying, and also traps, but trapping 

takes a long time and one must be constantly on the job. In fumigating it is essential 

to see that all rabbits arc chased into the burrows so that after fumigating the rabbits 
outside cannot dig in and allow tlie fumes to escape. Rabbits and their destruction 
involve farmers and pastoralists in heavy expense, but on the other liaaid thousands 
of men are employed killing and skinning at the present timt*. If skins remained at a 

reasonably good price all the year, rabbit trappers would soon wipe out the pest. 

The fox is another pest that destroys more than it is worth, but it is more easily kept 
under control tham the rabbit. If all occupiers of land made a habit of poisoning, 
foxes would soon disappear. Strychnine with soda is very deadly, and the most effec¬ 
tive bfiit is a young lamb. Birds of any kind or fish and mice make an excellent 
decoy. Poison the mouse and put it down the month of a mouse hole in the trail 
of the fox. Dogs and guns are also helpful. In poiaonimg foxes for their pelts, it is 
advisable to lay baits convenient to water so that the fox, after taking the bnit, will 
drink, and so hasten the action of the poison. (Seci'einry, A. McCallum.) 


Other Heportff Received. 


Bmnclj. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Mern))ers 
VreH(*nt, 

! 

1 Subject. 

StM-retaiy 

Murray town . . . 

19'8/32 

1 1 

1 l)(‘bate '■ Railways r. 

! Motor 'rraimport " 

E. 1‘itman. 

Warcowie. 

9''8/32 i 

19 

! I )iscu8sion .. 

A. (h().“smai’ 

Wilmington ... ■ 

9/8 ,^32 I 

I . 18. 

. Conference Report, ....... 

P. Cole 

Wepowif'. i 

2/8/32 ' 

12 

1 “ I'rotection,” K. Roocke 

i E. Itoorvke 

Willowic . 

7/8/32 1 

1 19 

* ,'\iinual Meeting . 

L. Crisp 

Wepov ie. 

3 ;'7 /32 1 

1 14 and 42 
i visitors 

! Debate with Morohard , . 

; E. Hooeke 

Knrelia . 

fi 8 32 

i 19 

■ Addross- 'K. b. Orchaid . 

: E. Wall 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICfT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO PARREIiL’S FLAT.) 

P>LYTH (Average annual rainfall, 18.7(>in.), 

.Tune Hrd.—Present; II members. 

Cakf. oe 'ituE Brood Mare. —Mr, A. Webber contributed tlie following paper:—“Most 
farmers work their uiares up to within a week or two of foaling. There is no harnu 
in that, providing the work is not too lieuvy or the luairs too long. If in-foal mareS' 
are working, they should be staViled in a separate yard at niglit and given extra feed 
with a bttle corn. Never work a mare in foa.l where she has to bog through mud; this 
is often the cause of a mare slipping her foal. Some farmers sow a small paddock of 
barley for the mares, work them up to within a week of foaling, and then tuni them in 
on the bnrley. This usually results in the mare gorging herself, and she becomes 
bloated. Bhe may go on to time of foaling. Then there is trouble in the form of a 
wrong presimtation of the foal, caused by tlie uverlimding of the stomach. If a little 
more thought was given to the mare, much trouble and a lot of inarevS and foals would 
be saved. I am not in favor of mares being moved to new quarters a day of two before 
foaling, especially mares carrying first foals, because the mares select their jdaco of 
foaling days before the event comes off. It is as well to keep a close watch on the 
mares when about to foal, but if possible without lieing seen by the mare, especially 
young mares; some are very nervous and may wait for hours if they think tliey are 
watched. Very often a little "help at the right moment will save a foal and possibly the 
mare, but unless one has had experience, do not attempt to deliver the foal by pulling 
too hard. If the foal is pulled back too far it may be impossible to get it forward 
again in the event of wanting to turn it or straighten the head or a leg. Always use 
disinfectant when handling the foal. If it is necessary to secure help, do so without 
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delay as soon as there are signs of trouble. If the cleansings do not come away in 24 
hours, remove them. Do not tie weights on them; this may result in some internal injury. 
If the foal will not suck, it is fairly safe to presume a stoppage; give a dose of oil and 
an injection at once. That in most cases will put things right. If one has to take the 
foal without assistance, disinfect the hand before inserting it into the mare. Feel the 
position of the foal, then proceed to straighten him and get him in position for 
removing. If a mare slips her foal and there are other mares in foal, keep her away 
from them and wash her well with strong disinfectant. Abortion is contagious.'^ 
(Secretary, L. Mugge.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Yandiah. 

12/8/32 

1J and 40 

Annual Social. 

F. Jettner 



visitors 



Koolunga. 

16/8/32 

12 

Milk Testing Demonstra¬ 

I. Jones 




tion, T. Dyster 


Beetaloo Valley 

13/7/32 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Giddings 

Mount Bryan .. 

23/7/32 


Annual Meeting . 

A. Jefferies 

Appila. 

4/8/32 

11 

Address—L. Judell . 

E. Wurst 

Redhill . 

26/7/.32 

9 

Question Box . 

S. Pengilly 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEIJUDE TO FABRELL'S FLAT.) 

BROWNLOW. 

June 15th.—Present: 17 members and 17 visitors. 

Improvement of tiie Farm Flock. —Mr. E. Schiller read the following paper;— 
Farmers have realised that the keeping of sheep on the farm is a necessity, A small 
flock of sheep should be kept on tlie farm jdl the year round for the purpose of com¬ 
pacting the soil, keeping fallows clean, and supplying the household with mutton, and 
at the same time the sheep would show a handsome return for the wiool. The aim 
should be to get the most suitable type of Merino to grow wool. What is required 
is a large-framed, plain-bodied sheep carrying a good fleece of medium, strong wool, 
density of fleece is essential. Wool that is loose and open will ciarry dust readily. The 
English bred ewe tends to lose in weight of wool after the secend lambing. Avoid 
sheep with coarse breech wool, also wiUi too many wrinkles over the body. A wrinkly 
sheep cannot stand up to hard conditions as well as tlie plain-bodied sheep. With lambs, 
however, unless they have wrinkles when they are young you cannot have a close-woolled 
sheep, because as the frame grows tlie skin is stretched, and if there are no wrinkles to 
supply the necessary extension the skin must become taut and the wool fibres wide 
apart. There are some wruikles, however, which must be avoided e\’en in lambs. The 
first is a i^ocket under the chin which collects and carries grass seeds, the one which runs 
up the side of the face below the eye, another down the side ^of the tail, another on 
the side of the flank. The art of the breeder lies largely in judicious mating, to correct 
faults, and to perpetuate good points. Two considerations are important in th© matter 
of selection. Carelessly practised breeding may lead to reduced fertility and vigor. 
The sires and dams to be used should, if possible, be bred and reared in distinctly 
different environmental conditions, or, failing difference in the environment, the families 
from wliich the sires are selected should not be persisted with for too great a length of 
time. In choosing a sire it is always advisable to buy him as nearly as possible in his 
natural condition. Many young rams are so artificially forced that their development 
appears abnormal. Often, however, this development does not continue. Sheep should 
be carefully culled once a year. This is best done a few days before shearing. Examine 
the wool carefully—^length, density, and character are the three essential points. Culling 
as hoggets can be done much more satisfactorily; it is a dlfiicult job to cull ewes that 
are rearing lambs. Keep sheep in fair condition all the year round; if a sheep is kept 
in poverty it cannot grow its true type of wool and the lambs will also suffer. To 
make the keeping of sheep a pleaaant job the owner should have good fences and build 
a set of yards large enough to work his flock without much manual effort. There will 
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be little justification for erecting a wool shed on the farm. If a barn is wisely planned 
It can readily be fitted up for shearing. A few spare sheep hurdles should always be 
kept on the farm. In the discussion that followed Mr. A. O. Steinbomer asked when 
lambs should be dropped. Mr. Schiller preferred May and June, Mr. W. Eoocke said 
plain-bodied sheep did best in drought years. Mr. H. Boocke said old ewes should be 
used for mating with mutton breed rams. Ijambs should be tailed lat two weeks of age. 
(Secretary, F. Boocke.) 

G'REENOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.60in.). 

June 27th.—^Present: 39 members. 

Management of Farm Horses. —Mr. Braunack read the following paper:-— 
*^The efficiency of farming to a very great extent depends on the ability of 
the farmer as a caretaker of his farm team, hence also the success or failure, 
of balancing the ledger. The team should at all times be kept in such a stated 
as to be fit for work at the shortest possible notice. Jt is wrong to keep horsea 
on short rations when not working. If you give the team a spell have a recupera¬ 
tive tendency in view. At all times the horse should seceive as much wholesome food 
as it can eat, but ceTtainly no more than it desires. The manger should be cleaned up, 
at least once a day. Ample water—three or four drinks a day—when the team is at 
work, is also an essential factor. The brush and comib must not be neglected for they 
have u wonderful result towards keeping a smooth coat, and generally upholding the 
health of the team. Great consideration is necessary also not to overburden horses, 
by oxc^essive loading. I cjannot emphasise this point too strongly, for it has a \ery 
great bearing on the lengtli of life of the farm team. Sore shoulders are in most 
instances due to carelessness. Collars nmst be kept clean from sweat and dust. It is. 
wise to use a stiff brush on the lining now and again; this will also remove loose hair. 
Felt pads strapped on to the collar on both sides of a sore will permit one to work a 
horse without any inconvenience to it. There are numerous other cures and preventives, 
such as a fresh supc^r-bag under the collar, qr gall-cure, black-lead, and grease mixed 
into a paste. In some instances wooden collars are a great help, and above all, a good: 
fitting collar is about the most reliable preventive of all for sore shoulders. Attention 
is necessary in many ways to protect tlie horse’s condition, and a most important one- 
is his hoof, when working on roads or rough, stony (ountry. To neglect a tender- 
footed animal will reduce his condition and very much reduce the freedom of walking 
and thereby considerably reduce the pace of the team. The horses’ teetUi are neglectea 
on most farms, but attention to these occasionall}’ will also help towards the general 
welfare of the animal. The breeding of a suitable type of horse for the farm needs 
every consideration. This, however, seems to be geiiaraDy neglected. To C'Oimmence with, 
suitable •mares are a grt^at (perhaps tlm greatest) point to consider. It is folly to 
breed from a mare that is of little account in the team. I prefer to breed from the 
ablest that is procurable, for in practically all events it is found that the progeny will 
inherit the short-cornirigs of its progenitor. The mare must necessarily be well pro¬ 
portioned and roomy, good hindquarters, round ribs (which means round barrel), not 
too long in the back, good shoulders, short neck, short ears, short mouth, and eyes placed; 
well apart in forehead, and a sound, reliable worker. The sire would be a taller hors*',, 
the same good qualities of the mare, and an active H’rdker. Having a mare in foal, all 
due care must be ttfiken when working not to overburden. Stwuly work right up to the 
time of foaling is beneficial to the mare and foal. Attention at birth is very helpful 
as it will prevent unnecessary labor. After foaling I prefer not to work the mare if 
at all possible, for this tends to (*heck the mare’s milk flow and certainly interferes with 
the general welfare of the foal. In this district a young horse should not be given 
hard work until three years of age. When purchasing, care must be taken. The horse 
should be firstly examined at the manger and there encouraged t^ eat if possible to 
ascertain its ability to consume food without slobbering and the condition of his teeth. 
It can be taken for granted that a sprightly looking animal will pass the health test, 
whereas, on the other hand, a sluggish animal with a drooping head may be, suspected 
of internal disease. (Secretary, H, Wilksch.) 


SADHtEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.r>4in.). 

May 20th.—^Present: 15 members. 

Valve Grinding. —Mr. R. Hannaford read the following paper:—Nearly every farmer 
has an internal combustion engine, either in the form of stationary engine, car, truck, 
or tractor. Any of these need attention at times according to fh© amount of work 
they ere required to do. There are two thinrrs which have to be done more often than 
anything else, that is, decarbonising and valve grinding. In decarbonising, all the' 
carbon must be scraped away with a blunt instrument from the piston tops, valve ports,-. 
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cylinder lieacls, &c., because when the valves are ground in the engine will be open ready 
for decarbonising, and m grinding in the valves anyone would clean off all the carbon 
at the same time. There is one ty[)e of engine—that with the solid head—which requires 
extra disniuntling for decarbonising when doing the valves. Some of the symptoms 
of valve trouble are loss of power, bad running, difficult starting, misfiring, back firing 
in the silencer. The simplest test is to pull the engine slowly over each compression 
by tile starting handle anxl note what nmoimt of compression eacJi cylinder has. It must 
not be forgotten that there are other causes of bad oomprcsaiion, such as lejiky piston, 
piartiail failnri' of liilmcation, incorrect tiippet adjustment, leaky valve plug® or head 
gasket. It is not a good jircMreeding to decarbonise an engine and leave the valvtm, for 
while tlix> migiiie dismantiled the extra labor and expeniso in gTiudling in the valves is 
little. Most engines in use can be divided Into throe classes, so far as the valves are 
concerned:—1. The side-by-side valve engline with dotiM'bable liead, 2. The overhead 
valve engine, also with detachable head. 3. The side-by-side valve engine with solid 
head to cylinders, the valves being removable through valve caps or plugs over them. 
JUide-valvc Engine ,—To obtain access to the valves, various fittings and connections 
have to be dismantled in all engines. First there comes the head. The most important 
point with this is to slacken off the securing nuis a little at a time until they are all 
loose. If this is not done it is likely to lead to distortion, or even cracking of the 
head casting. The nuts all Vieing off, the head shoujd be (carefully removed, taking 
great care not to injure tlic copper asbestos gasket between it and the cylinder face. 
The gasket should be removed from the cylinder face carefully by the aid of an old 
table knife, and put on one side. Care should be taken to see if the valves are num¬ 
bered to their seats. In some makes of cars this is not done. It is a great work 
saver, so in cases where there is no number, it is a good plan to lightly mark the 
number on each with a centre punch, numl)iering from the front end of the engine. 
Keeping valves to their own seats saves extra work in re-grinding. Borne makers use 
different metals or methods of construction for the exhaust valves, so that these should 
be kept as exhaust valves. To withdraw the valves, the valve cotter holding the spring 
washer on the valve stem must be withdrawn. To do this, the t-ension of the valve 
spring must bo removed by further compressing it up the valve guide. To do this it 
is well to have the proper tool for the job. These c^n be bought or even made suit¬ 
able for the job in. hand. Extra strong springs in big heavy duty engines take some 
compressing, so tlmt whatever is used it must hold securely, becaust^ if it slips or 
releases the lingers are likely to be injured. The spring having been coniipressed Ijy 
raising the spring washer against it, next remove the cotter, taking care not to drop 
it in the valve spring chamlier or it may go right through into the crankcase. While 
the spring is still compressed, prise up the stem of the valve with a screwdriver and 
withdraw the valve by hand. Now is the time to iiuspcict the valves. Generally the 
exhaust valves will be found to be in the worst condition, but if one or more valves 
have been held up off their seats, either inlet or exhaust, burning may have taken 
place, and if badly burnt would render the valve or valves useless for further work, 
and also make it neoessai'y to recut the seats in the cylinder Cfisting. If any valve 
is badly" burnt do not waste time over it, throw it out and replace with a now one. 
Damage to the valve seat is more serious and must be remedied, a ntnv cylinder cast- 
ing is a very costly matter. Unless the burning is very bad it is possible to re-cut 
the seat and use a valve of tlie original size, but in biid cases it is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to lit a now valve w"ith a larger head. The first thing to do, once all the valves 

arc out of the engine, is to clean them, especially the stems. Well wash with kerosene 

to remove all grease, then dry, clean off all hard carbon deposit both above and below 
the head of the valve, not forgetting the stems. Pay special attention to the valve 
©eating, clean off all hard scaly deposit u.sually found in it—this will save time 
grinding in, also blunting the seat cutters if this has to be done. Polish the valve 
stems with fine emery cloth, finivsh the polishing, and remove any fine ridges wliich 

would favor the formation of carbon deposit. Valve Faces.—It the faces of the valves 

are in bad condition skim up the faces in a valve-truing lathe or tool. These tools 
can be purchased quite cheaply, so there is little excuse for not truing up the valves. 
Valve Seats .—See if the seats require any attention before grinding in the valves. 
If the seats are badly worn or burnt they must be cut down to obtain a now seat. 
Tools for this jiurpose can be purchased cheap, and will do the job quickly and 'well 
if used with care. In doing this part of the work great care must be taken, and as 
little as possible removed from the seats. It is obvious that the seat is widened by 
cutting, down, and it is very iinportant that the seat should be as narrow as possible, 
because the wider the seat the more chance of leakage and burning. Assuming that all 
the valve scats have been re-cut, it wdll be necessary, before comimencing to grind in 
the valves, to lower the thppet screws. On some,engines no tappet adjustment is pro¬ 
vided^ aud after re-cutting the valve seats enough metal must be removed from the 
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ends of the valve stems to give sufficimit clearance for grinding. In some makes the 
pusti rods can be drawn out of their guides, being simply pieces of plain iron. If 
this can be done it is best not to reduce the height of the valve stem until they have 
been ground in. Clean out tlio va.lve guides with kerosene so that the valve stems 
drop freely through the guides. If these guides are badly worn reijlace tlieni. For 
grinding in the valve's many dilTerent preparations are sold, but all of these have some 
abrasive material such as emery, carborundum, mixed with a lubricant such as 
vaseline to enable tlieni to be handled easily. If the valves and seats have l>een 
re-cut properly there is no neeil to use a coarse grinding material. Grinding In .—Put 
all the valves in their own seats, commence with tin* nd valve, lift it out and smear 
a small amount of grinding material in the seat, distribiitiTig it equally all around. 
Replace the valves, and with a 8<Tewdriver or grinding tool lean lighlly (»n it and 
turn it two or three half-turns in its seat, then lift the valve by the sbun and give 
it a slight turn, again give several half turns, then lift as before and repeat the 
process several times. Withdraw the valve and with a cleaTi rag wipe the face and 
the seat and caiefully examine. There should be a faint grey-colored line all around 
the valve face and seat, and tlie line should be equal with and parjillel with the top 
rim of valve. If the Hue is not coiitinuousi all around the valve ap})ly more grinding 
material and reT)eat the operation of grinding. not over-do it, once there is a 

true face formed on the valve iuul seat any further grbiding wall form a ridge on 
the valve face. See that there is a go(»d fac^i line on the seat as well as the valve 
before being witisfied tlial the grinding is finished. To lest this engineer’s blue can 
be smeared over the valve face, repbuM the valve ami revolve; this should leave the 
color distributed all over the st'at. When all the valves have been ground in, the 
greatest care should be taken to remove all traces of grinding material. The valves 
should be washed in kerosene, the seats wiped out with a cloth soaked in kerosene, the 
valve guides should also be cleaned ]>y the same means. Then lightly oil the stems 
and put the valves iu their corre<'t places and replajee springs, spring w^ashers, and 
cotters. The valve tappets must now be adjusted. It is best to follow the instruc 
tions of makers of the engine in making this axljustment, because different engines 
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require different ta-ppet clearances. It is well after a short run of the engine to check 
tappet clearances, because the valves tend to bed in in running after they have been 
ground in, thereby decreasing the tappet clearance, which may cause the valve to be 
held off its seat, and then lose of power will result, and prolmbly the valve and seat 
damaged. Extreme clearance does not affect the power to any great extent, but 
makes the engine noisy, and it is to be avoided on that account. Any clearanc© less 

than .004 should be obtained in two stages. The clearance should be set to this 

after grinding in, and then when the engine has run for some hours at least and 
while it is warm, the correct clearance should be given. This work must not be 
done by guess, but with feeler gauges, which consist of a number of blades like 
those of a penknife folding into a handle each blade being of a different thickness, 
usually from .002 up to .019. Engines which have no tappet adjustment .—It some¬ 
times happens that too much metal has been removed from the valve stem. In this 

case, use must be made of a cap which fits over the end of the valve stem and 
a supply of smaD steel discs which fit inside the cap. Before replacing the head 
of a side by side valve engine, the tappets should be set. Usually three spanners 
are required, two of the same ske to fit the tappet screw and its lock nuft^ a)nd 
another usually smaller to fit the fiats in the tappet spindle; a feeler gauge is also 

required. Holding the tappet spindle, screw the tappet screw up or down as necessary, 
imtil the feeler gauge blade will just pass between the bottbm of valve stem and 
top of screw. It is advisable to leave the spanner on the tappet spindle and move 
it round until it leans in one of the other tappet guides to prevent It going further. 
Then hold the tappet screw with one spanner, screw down the ^lock nut with the 

other spanner. Again test the clearance with feeler gauge. It will probably 

be found to have varied, if so, hold the tappet spindle and with a spanner try and 

screw the tappet screw the way required, if possible without disturbing the lock 

nut. For reason tlie lock nut should not be done up too tight at first. 

Adjustment .—^When the correct clearance is obtained screw up the lock nut tight. 

Do each valve in turn, and when finished give a final check over and replace valve 
chamber cover. The overhead valve clearance is adjusted in the same way with 

the exception of a few special types. Some of these have an eccentric bush 
supporting the rocker arm, which, when turned, increases or decreases the cleiixance 
as desired. In all cases the clearance should be tested again when the engines are 
warm or have done some running, especially overhead nature types. 

The Chairman, Mr. L. J. Burton, who hM donated £1 Is. towards the prixe money, 
presented the prizes won, in the Saddleworth Crop Competition. First, Frost Brothers, 
Manoora, 87.5 pen" cent., salad bowl; second, F. Coleman, Saddleworth, 87 per cent., 
silver vase; third, 0. H. Behn, Riverton, 86 per cent., biscuit tray; fourth, A. J. 
Jones, Manoora, 84.5 per cent., jardiniere. (Secretary, F. W. Coleman.) 


TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.02in.). 

June 13th.—Present: 16 members. 

Dairying. —In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. T. Roennfeldt, of 
the Greenock Branch, said:—‘‘Butter prices were very low, but the fault was mainly on 
the side of the farmer, who did not give the cream sufficient attention. Although 
England had imparted 14 million lbs. of butter from us recently, there was more second 
grade Viuiter going on to the market than should be. Cows being so high priced and 
most of the dairy herds sold as calves previously, it was only now that herds wore 
being built up again. Small paddocks were recommended for dairying because large 
paddocks wore deemed too expensive. Cows did not want much exercise ,and if placed 
in small areas made more use of the feed. Changing the paddocks used every several 
days made the cows more contented. Plenty i)f dean drinking water was essential, 
especially during summer. Put down an early crop of Cape barley for greenfeed. 
Oats although a little better make good grazing. In top dressing grazed land super¬ 
phosphate is better than sulphate of ammonia, the fodder remaining in a green stage 
longer witli tJie use of superphosphate. The Jersey breed is favored over the Shorthorn 
because it gives richer milk although the Shorthorn produces better calves. The 
Jersey when acclimatised in Australia becomes hardy, although at times a reverse 
opinion is stated. Stable the cows at night and give a ration of 201bs. hay chaff, 
4lbs. crushed oats, 311)8. bran, 211)8. Meggitt’s linseed meal, 1 small handful of salt, 
1 handful of Cresco concentrate or 100 per cent, super, per day, if plenty of feed! 
about, cut the ration in halves. Meggitt's is a good medicine and gives a gloss and 

topping to the cows, although they do not take to it at first and it can be overfed. 

Feed cows 21bs. of Meggitt’s per day when they are turned into the stubble. Dry bible 

need not be feared if Meggitt^s is used. Use the skim milk for feeding pigs. The 

Berkshire-Tainworth cross sow put to a White boar j)reduces a white pig required by 
exporters. A Igall. cream can is recommended for use in summer for the farmer owning 
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two COWS and sent to the factory two or three times a week to overcome receiving second 
grade butter returns. Under-feeding cows is one of the causes of second grade tests, 
also feeding on Cape weed. New South Wales produces 82 per cent, of choice grade 
butter and SouthAustralia only 40 per cent. an<l 50 per cent, secoini grade. Three to 
four days should elapse before sending a newly calved cow’s cream to the factory. One 
teaspoonful of sulphate of iron is suggested for a heifer whose milk is continually 
tinged with blood. (Secretary, L. S. Bavis.) 


GREENOCK AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT.* 

[Harold E. Wilksch, Hon. Secretary.] 

[The full publication of a Branch annual report is a departure from our usual 
practice. The following, however, is of exceptional merit, reflecting great credit on its 
compiler (Mr. Harold E. Wilksch), an^ it is published as an illustration of a connpre- 
henswe and carefully prepared report of a year’s operations of a worthy Branch of 
the Agricultural Burean>.—General Beoretary.] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen; The past year has been a very busy and successful 
one for the Branch, as this review of the major happenings will show. The year began 
with the annual meeting, held on July (5th, 1931, when the following oflicers were 
elected:—President, Mr. 0. Werner; Senior Vice-President, Mr. B. Braunactk; Junior 
Vice-Presidentj Mr. A. Schubert; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. E. Wilksch; 
and Assistaoit Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. Tregilgas. These gentlemen, with the addition 
of Messrs. B. Radford and W. Nenke, formed the personnel of the committee. Mr. C. 
Werfel was chosen as auditor. The As.si8tarit Secretary, Mr. Tregilgas, later left thf 
district and Mr. C. Wilksch was elected to fill the vacancy. 



REQUIRED 

to get one of the famoue 


ALFA LAVAL 

Cream Separators. 


Do not experiment in times such as 
these, write to-day and order one on 
the Special No Money Terms. 


A. W. SANDFORD ft CO., LIMITED, 
80LK AOBinrS, GBXirfELL STftBBT. 
ADMLAIDB. 

Telsybons: Osntral 8770 (7 lines). 
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Twelve Branch meetings have been held, the concluding meeting being conducted on 
June 27th, 1932. The roll at the last aainual meeting showed a membership of 48. 
This Bi-ancli has taken a leaf out of the books of other successful Branches, who 
periodically revise their rolls and if it is found that a member, for no reason other 
than lack of interest, haa absented himself from a number of meetings, his name is 
struck off the roll of membership. The following of this policy has not, atf might have 
been feared^ had any injurious after effects, for although Jiine members were lost 
(this number inedudes resignatiojis juid departures from the district), a number of new 
members have been gained. During the year 11 names were added to the list of 
members, the membership now being 50. The average attendance at meetings, which 
last year stood at the fiiu? figure of 82, has been slightly bettered, an increase of one 
bringing this year’s average to 38. The following members have attended every meet¬ 
ing:—Messrs. C, Werner, W. Nenke, A. Schubert, K. Keller, H, Helbig, C. Wilksch, 
B. Braunack, J. B. Helbig, E. Zimmerm'ann, and H. E. Wilksch. The last four gentle¬ 
men named have completed their second year without missing a meeting. The letiring 
President has given a fine lead by occupying the chair at every meeting, thus following 
the exiimple of his j)redece88or, Mr. Radford. Members have behaved with commendable 
orderliness, and the business at meetings has been diBijatched without hitch or hindrance 
—a spirit of harmony prevailing throughout. The committee has held tw'o meetiings, 
and on several occasions matters of main importance have been dealt with at the con¬ 
clusion of ordinary Branch meetings. 

The outstanding event of the year was the recently conducted Vine Pruning Com¬ 
petition. The fact that immediately after the last annual meeting Mr. P. Obst of 
this Branch won the Lower North Vine Pruning Championship Cup presented by the 
Royal Agricultural Society no doubt gave an impetus for conducting a comj)etitic)n in 
this district. At the coYnpetition held in Mr. C. Schultz's vineyard, Messrs. C. R. 
Helbig, J. B. Helbig, and A. E. Helbig, in that order, wore successful in qualifying 
to compet(‘ ill the Championship Contest, and, as the result of gaining second place for 
fruit tree pruning at the Light's Pass Competition^ Mi. J. B. Helbig also represented 
the Branch in that section of the ehampioushij). Messrs. C. R. and J. B. Helbig are 
to be congratulated on securing second and third places in the championship for vine 
and fruit tree pruning lespectively. As Secretary, I should like to thiunk members of 
the Pruning Competition Committee for their hearty co-operation in connection with the 
competition, jiarticularly the Assistant Secretary, whose assistance in his official capacity 
I have very much appreciated. 

An excellent and varied programme has been successfully carried out, amd the interest 
of members has not waned. In this connection, it may be mentioned that some of the 
meetings have been as successful as any yet held by the Brunch. We are indebted to 
the Chief Dairying Instructor (Mr. Barlow) for his valuable address cm “Ensilage." 
lin giving us a paper on “Poultry," Mr. A. Milway, of Light’s Pass, rendered a 
much-appreciated service, and sheepowners have commented on the value of the address 
on “Bheep and Wool" delivered by Mr. W, Scott, of Truro. The District Agricultural 
Instructor (Mr. W. .Tohnston) has, in the past, gone out of his way to serve the 
Branch, and this year, in acceding to our reejuest for un address on "Varieties of 
Cereals Suitable for Average Years" he imiiarted information that farmers were very 
anxious obtain. Mention, must also be made of the help received from Branch mem¬ 
bers. Mr, J. Clarke, in a jiaper on "Teeth of Horses," gave material for an instructive 
discussion, and the paper on "Bee Keeping" by Mr. E. Keller showed that the writer 
was thorougiily acquainted with all phases of the subji^ct. Mr. Braunack’s paper on 
"The Management of Farm Horses" .was discussed with an enthusiva.sm that was, 
perhaps, unprecedented so far as meetings of this Branch are concerned, and the Sec¬ 
retary’s add less and demonstration on "Vine Priming” w^as given to a large and 
attentive audience. It was evident that much thought had been bestowed on the 
seasonal reports, which the following members wrote oai the reispective topics:—"Ldve- 
stock, ’ ’ Mr. B. Braunack; ‘ ‘ Crapes, ’' Mr, A. Bchubeft; ‘ ^ Fruit, ’ ’ Mr. B. Radford; 
and "Cereals," Mr. W. Braunack, 
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A rjumber of members have represented the Branch at Conferences, and reports on 
the proceedings thereat have been duly given. Mr. W. Koennfeldt and the Secretary 
attended the Anmual Congress, and at the Cential District Crop (\>mpetition Con* 
fereneo the President and Mr. W. Koennfeldt acted as delegates. The last-named gen¬ 
tlemen also represented the Branch at the (Vmfeience of fruitgrowers in the non- 
irrigated areas, and again, in conjunction with the President, at the Conference of 
-Lower Northern Bureau Branches. Mr. H. Helbig was our representative at the Pruning 
Competition Conference, and the President and Mr. E. J. Helbig acted in a similar 
capacity at the Haygrowers’ Conference. The trip of inspection to the Boseworthy 
College in November of last year was an unqualified success. At the following meeting 
of the Branch the Secretary reported on the visit for the benefit of members who were 
unable to take part in the outing. 

Through th<‘ agency of the District .\giicultuial Instructor, samples of lime were 
analysed some time ago and very satisfactory figures were obtained. Mr. W. Koennfeldt 
is conducting fertiliser tests on g»aj)e vines, pastures, and stubble ground sown to 
(lereals. The ex:j)erime(iit8 are carried out in a systematic manner and provision is made 
for checking the residual effects of fertilisers. This is a vital factor in determining 
their economic value. A number of other exjjciiments are being conducted by different 
members, and the information gained therefrom will, in due course, be conveyed to the 
Branch. 

It will be seen that a very jirofitable year has l>een spent, and we may well pride 
ourselves on what has been accomplished. We confidently enter our third year, knownlng 
that we have a band of members who are one in their desire to further the interests of 
the Branch, for they realise that from the social side alone they are roceiviaig their 
money worth, and as a haid business investment their membership is returning divi¬ 
dends that the depression cammt affect. Considered from every asjiect the Greenock 
Buieau can now be classed as a soundly constructed, welded, and tested link in the chain 
of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 


0th Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Meml>ers 

Present. 

! Snbject. 1 

i ■ 1 

Upper Wakefield 

11/8/32 

12 

1 1 

1 Discussion. ! 

Rosed ale. 

16/8/32 

14 

1 Papers—‘‘ Milking Ma- j 




; chines,” H. Hoffrichttjr ; 




1 “ Breeding and Weed- i 




! ing,” 8. Sincock 

Dwen. 

17/8/32 

i 160 

j Annual Social. 

Nant;awa]Ta.... 

11/8/32 

9 

i Annual Meeting . j 

Wasleys . 

11/8/32 

23 

j Address—C. Callaghan .. ; 

Black Springs . 

10/8/32 

9 and 19 

j Wool Demonstration—H. 



visitors 

j Thomas 

Balaklava. 

22/8/32 

7 

1 Address—W, C. Johnston 

Brownlfw. 

17/8/32 

19 and 16 

’ Debate .. i 


visitors 


Snowtown .... 

10/8/32 

8 

I Question Box . 

Greenock . 

22/8/32 i 

39 

1 l.»antorn Lecture. 

Penworthana .. 

21/7/32 i 

6 

Annual Meeting . 

Light’s Paas ... 

29/7/32 

All mem¬ 
bers 

1 Smoko Social . i 

Riverton. 

‘ 19/7/32 

1 _ ; 

1 Lantern Leettire j 

Tariee. 

27/7/32 

18 and 120 

Annual Meeting . | 



visitors 

j 

Wirrilla . 

16/7 /32 

18 

Annual Meeting . 

Truro . 

8/8/32 

11 

” Pigs,” M. Fohl . 


Set^retary. 


C. Neumann, Halbury 
H. Muegge 


M. Free bairn 
W. Hamdorf 
C. Currie 
K. Dunn 

R. Herriot 
F. Koocke 

A. Hocking 
H. Wilksch 
A. Jennor 
C. V^errall 

O. Longbottom 
C. Kelly 

H. Schuiike 
1 j. Davis 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTW(X)D (Average annual rainfall, 15.44in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 15 members and seven visitors. 

Afforestation. —Tb© following paper was contributed by Mr. E. Carmichael:—“This 
is a subject that, on first appearances, does not hold much interest for York© Penin¬ 
sula farmers, as commercial forests are not likely to be a payable proposition owing 
to climatic conditions, and, on the other hand, there appears to be an abundance of 
firew(K)d to supply the Peninsula for years in the unimproved land. Taking a far¬ 
sighted view, a vigorous policy of atforestation is necessary. Viewing the wholesale 
depletion in timber, and tliat chiefly in the most valuable native timber, during the 50 
or 60 years of settlement in the district, it is evident that within the next hundred 
yetirs, especially if there is a large influx of population, following the discovery of oil, 
firewood will become a scarce commodity. Disregarding commercial forests as unpay¬ 
able, there are three features of afforestation that should appeal to the landowners of 
the district. They are domestic plantations, field plantations, and management of 
existing uncleared lands. Domestic plantations consist of trees planted around the 
farm buildings and the homestead, for the purpose of providing breakwinds and shelter 
for stock and as a very effec/tive aid in beautifying the home surroundings. Nothing 
looks worse than a homestead devoid of trees; it looks bleak ani^ uninviting. Here an 
immediate policy is necessary in many cases. It is a relatively simple and cheap matter 
to plant a few young trees—say a half-dozen a year—around the homestead. The 
species recommended are pines and gums. The Pmus insignis^while not a commer¬ 
cial tree in this district—^makes an excellent breakwind when planted as a hedge, while 
other ornament-al types of pines can give a picturesque touch to the homestead. How¬ 
ever, the breakwind should not be overdone, otherwise the house and yards are likely 
to become a furnace in the summer. A littfle further afield, around the stables, etc., 
gumtrees are most useful; the sugar-gum does well and gives a large amount of shade, 
besides providing useful timber for posts and rails. In this section can also be 
included the pbmting of fruit-tre<"8. A small garden of from 10 to 20 trees, containing 
a fair variety of fruits, can make a great difference to thel living at very little expense. 
Even if the trees are not so long-lived as in gardening districts, the farmer who plants 
a small garden for his own use is well repaid. But such plantations will not cover 
the shortage that will eventually occur in regard to firewood and fencing posts. I 
recommend the planting of small paddocks with some native timbers. Such indigenous 
timbers as the sheoak, mallee, and peppermint should bo planted not only to preserve 
our native timbers, but because of their value as fuel, and with the introduction of 
wood-gas tractors, that value will rise. A small area fenced off in a corner of a paddock 
and liberally strewn with boughs containing the seeds of these should be all the labor 
necessary. Given normal climatic conditions a fine clump of trees should 'be the result, 
and thus there should be an abundiutt supply of firewood, posts, rails, sulky shafts, etc., 
for the rising generation. It is surprising how? the despist^ myall has had its potenti¬ 
alities overlooked. For strength and durability myaJl posts are supreme. Fanners in 
the Middle North are importing these posts for fencing purposes. An acre or two put 
down to these trees should obviate the necesBity in this district. Even the swamp ti-tree 
has its uses for thatching^ sheds and for garden fences, and this, too, is being thinned 
out. Some attempts should be made to plant a few on some of our swamp areas. The 
planting of stands of timber seems to be useless in a district Avhich has so many 
patches of scrub dotted haphazardly over the landscape, but quite a number of these 
are useless, for they are situated in cultivation paddocks and are so much waste 
ground. Such patches should be cleared right out, thus making straighter working for 
the team, and utilising the waste ground. Wliere the patches are large enough or con¬ 
veniently situated, they should be fenced off and used as feed paddocks, or the smaller 
reserved for firewood supplies. Used for feed paddocks, they should be thinned out if 
too thick, all the small bushes and fallen timber removed, and the intervening spaces 
top-dressed. But it is evident that scrub lands used for stock agistment will in time 
become depleted, and so the necessity of reserving areas for the wood supply is 
necessary. Finally, let me say a word on behalf of the ubiquitous boxthorn. Planted 
as a hedge it will do away with the payment of Customs charges on fencing-wire, for 
a boxthorn hedge is absolutely stockproof and foolproof. In fact, the only things that 
can go through them are rabbits and sparrows. It is an excellent breakwind, and Is a 
good firebreak.” (Secretary, G. Tucker.) 

SOUTH KILKEBRAN. 

Present; four members. 

Mr. E. Dutschke read a, short paper, “Care of the Horse”.—To keep a team of 10 
or 12 horses in good working condition takes a great deal of time, labor, and study. 
To get the best out of the horses find out in which position they work best and take 
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good care of them. Keep the stable clean as well as the animals. 'Some of the most 
important articles are a good brush and currycomb. Wiien the team is working, 
brush them down every morning, special care being taken of the shoulders. Sore 
shoulders are usually due to one of the following:—Collar witli draft too low, collar 
too tight, dirty collar or dirty chin, uneven chains. Bee that the collar tits correctly 
andi the bearing surface of tlie collar on the shoulder should always be cleaned, sweat 
and dirt will soon gall the shoulder. Tt should be possible to work from 7.30 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m, with li hours for dinner. Keep the team at a good even pace and they 
will do more work than if worked from daylight until dark. With the exception 
of harvest and seeding, have the team in the stable a quarter hour before sundown, so 
that the sweat will dry off thoroughly. A whip does not work wonders upon a horse 
that it is supposed to, it very often only frightens him and makes him angry, 
although a whip is necessary at times. Every animal must bo approached and 
controlled in a different manner, always speak to them when moving about amongst 
them, be kind to tliem, and the animals will respond to kindness. Horses are designed 
to work, and daily labor for them is necessary. It is not always hard work that 
wears out the horse, but the rough and inhumane way they are treated. (Secretary, 
R. E. Hasting.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Paskeville. 

16/8/32 

16 

Discussion. 

J. Prouse 

Weavers . 

10/8/32 

10 and 120 
visitors 

Addresses—A. J. Cooke, 

H. B. Barlow 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 

1 

Wauraltee .... 

19/4/32 

9 

“ Rainfall,” A. Mitchell . 

M. Nowbold 

Wauralteo .... 

17/5/32 

8 

Discussion . 

M. Newbold 

Wauraltee .... 

22/6/32 1 

8 ! 

Address—R. Hill. 

M. Newbold 

Wauraltee .... 

i 

26/7/32 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

M. Newbold 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL. 

May 17til.—Present: Eight members. 

Fruit Trees and Vines. —Mr. S. Hausler read the following paper:—‘‘The collected 
branches of science, which horticulture and viticulture cover, are of such dimensions that 
it would l)e impossible to deal adequately with their many and varied aspects tliis 
evening. The drat point to receive attention is the selection of land suitable for 
planting the trees or vines. Endeavor to plant the young trees in soil which is naturally 
fertile and well drained. Gentle slojx's are suitable, as are also moisture holding 
alluvial soils and sandy loams. If planting on virgin soil clear thoroughly, paying 
particular attention to removal of roots and stumps, as these harbor insect pests. It is 
advisable to crop this plot the first year. Do not starve the fruit garden on poor soil 
merely for the sake of having it close to the house. Having selected and cleared the 
garden plot tlioroughly as a part of the initial preparation, break the surface of soil 
by use of a garden plough. Where the surface has an underlying stiff subsoil it is 
advisable to break to a depth o<f at least lOin. in order to enable roots to strike out 
freely at a depth where severe heat and cold lare not rapidly felt. Tlie selection of 
8uit.able trees is a very important point. Tftie most suitable varieties for this locality 
are the fig, almond, pear, quince, plum, mulberry, and almost all varieties of grapes. 
Whore irrigation is possible the apricot, apple, and peach would flourish if pliuited in 
light, deep clay or sandy loams where natural or artificial drainage was satisfactory. 
These are the kinds which are suitable, but equally important is the particular tree 
selected. It is advisable to obtain trees froPi a reliable nursery and, if possible, to select 
it personally, chooBing one well-worked on a suitable healthy stock, having no dead wood, 
a well tnained, clean, straight stem which should be well rooted. Refrain from selecting 
l-arge nursery trees, rather choose those of one season’s growth only. The planting of 
the tree sliould be done in early winter when the soil is still warm, although the grape 
vine may be successfully planted in middle winter in this locality. Before planting, cut 
back broken roots to a healthy tissue and remove all fibrous roots which show a tendeocy 
to shrivel. All roots miay be cut back to a few inches. In digging the hole in which 
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the tree or vine is to be planted do not go beyond depth of initial cultivation, and have 
the bottom of hole for fruit trees slotping up towards the centre. Plant tree at original 
nursery depth—this is easily ascertained by an observation of the stesm. Keep surface 
and subsoil separate and repliace correctly. When i)lanting, spread roots out evenly and 
have them sloping downwards with the strongest root facing the prevailing winds. Mix 
about lib. of bone dust with soil for fruit trees, one handful for grape vine cuttings, 
and have wdiole mixture loose and friable, press this down iirmly around roots and put 
in support stakes before fill big the hole. The support stake is of use for determining 
the lottition of tree during tillage operations. Pig a circle a yard in radius around the 
tree when planted and fasten to stake with string. Do not tie string around the stem 
of the tree. Should the owner of the garden ilx? desirtms of cultivating his orchard by 
using implements, it w’ouJd bo advisable to ^ilant trees or vines in squares, as this enables 
him to crosswork his orchard successfully. The dimensions of squares—which should be 
suitable—would be 20ft. for fruit trees and 10ft. to 12ft. for vines. Fenc.e the garden 
in securely, even to the f^xtent of miaking it vermin proof. Particularly is this important 
in the early growing stagt^, when the tree needs every attention. In a similar manner 
refrain from allowing stock to play havoc W'itli the shajie of the trees and vines, even 
if the feed around the edges of the ofrehard or garden does appear to b(' wmsted. Alwiiys 
take a pride in the garden; endeavor to improve its appearance and produciiven(‘S8, 
and this feeding of pride may lead you to plant a row—or sevenil rows—of evt'rgreen 
trees along the side from which the most destructive winds blow, to serve as a break- 
wind. Olive trees would bo suitalde for this purpose as they provide (‘xeellent shidter, 
require little or no attention, present a pleasant appearance, *nnd should return a srn.-ill 
profit if marketed, Tlie next step is to carefully tend the growing trees or vines thro\igh 
their infancy, because trees may easily be [»erm.an(‘iitly ruined if trained in the wrong 
way. liear this in mind when proewding with the initial |>runing, for it is this first 
])runmg wliicdi counts, und it mlny, if carelessly pcrfoniK'd, siTiously mar the 
ap]>earane 4 > and productiveness of the trees during their life. Methods of pruning 
vary considerably, and several correct metliods may be adopted. The first pruning of 
trees should bo done in winter while the tree is dormant. When pruning a young tree 
aim at a bowl sihape, commencing from the main .stem about in knee's height from the 

ground. Three buds are sufficient to leave, and these should run downward from the 

cut you have just made. These three buds will [)roduce three shoots for the following 
year, and will set the foundation for the bowl slhapt*, which yrm should 1 h‘ aiming at. 
In the pruning to follow’, observe closely the follownng simple directions: — (1) Ahvays 
cut close to In lateral or leaf bud and gee that the bud which you expect to firoduce a 
shoot for the following years points in the desired direction, i.e., towards the outside. 
(2) Remove cleanly all broken or dead wood, also cross branches. (3) Treat each cut 
as an injury whiclli you are trying to heal without a trace of the original wuund. When 
cutting away wood which is not recpiired from the main stem, cut v»‘Ty clo8(^ and clean, 
and the akin will grow over the wound. Tf, on the other hand, you cut carelessly, leaving 
a small stump, you will, besides m-arring the general appearance of the tree, present 
white ants and fungi with an excellent avenue through wiliieh to w’ork. Observe closely 
these simple rules when pruning in subsequent seasons, and always prune about July, 
when sap is dormant.. In summer pruning the only growths which should really be 
removed are w’ater-shoots arising from the bottum of tiie tree or vine. These are easily 

deix^cted and should be speedily and cleanly removed, as they do not bear fruit Imt 

extract food which should be directed to more useful channels, i.c., the fruit-bearing 
stams. Vines may be lightly topped in early Ik*ceniber, the efFc^d of this process being 
to divert the sap to the iisi^ful wood and fruit. Topping these branches also increases 
the growtdi of second crop. Wliere foliage is very dense—to the extent of 8cr(‘ening 
fruit^—it may be advisable and necessary^ in cool and wet ripening periods, to remove 
over-hanging h'avcs so that the fruit may obtain the full Iwnefits of exposure* to the 
sun and wind, thus hastening ripening and dwreaaing the danger of fruit he('oming 
mouldy. Trees and vines fifliould be cultivated either by hand or imph'‘ment after each 
soaking rain. M^'ceda or foreign growth of any description shoqild never be found to 
fuiy great extent in a careful gardener’s orchard or vineyard, for, besides stealing 
valuable moisture they assist in harboring hifW'ct pests and diseases which readily attack 
the fruit trees. To those who have seedless varieties of vines—cun’ants nnd sultanas—a 
few words on cincturing may be helpful. This is done to check the flow, and by so 
doing to induce fruit to set more readily. The best time to do this is wlien the flow’crs 
have just blossomed, generally November to Decieml>er. The method which is generally 
adopted is to make two very thin, clean cuts wnth a sharp knife arofund the main .stem 
about 1 /32in. apart and remo\p the bark in between these cuts. These cuts should not 
be made into the wood. If these directions aref rigidly adhered to the cut will heal in a 
month and the temporary check of sap will result in a more satisfactory setting of fruit 
than would otherwise have been the ease.('Secretary, W, Cooper.) 
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KYANCUTTA. 

June 7th.—Present: 11 njoinbera. 

The meeting' took the form of h Question Box. ^vFoot rot ami how to distiiiguisli it.’* 
The general opinion was that foot rot was mostly eontineil to marshy ami wet eountry, 
and there should be very little dangco- of it appeal ing in those parts. The nexi (juestion 
was the best method to kill barley grass, ami the replies givim all favored ])loughiag it 
in and harrowing when convenient. The remaining question asked was: ‘‘What is the 
most suitable depth to fallow, and what is th(‘ most 8uitabh‘ inqdenic'nt to use. Aftei" 
a lengthy discussion it was the opinion of most of those present that from 2ins. to dins, 
was deep enough and tluit a plough was most suitable, and tliat every farmer should 
use his own discretion and use the method most suitable for his particular class of laml, 
as thf? soil varied so much in this district. (iBecretary, .1. Dyke.) 


LAUKA BAV. 

May 10th.—^Present; Id members and six visitors. 

Ba<.X)N ('URING. —The following pa|MU- was presented by Mr. 11. Dixon:—“Winter is 
usually chosen hy farmers for home-curing bax-on. The weather should studied care¬ 
fully before killing—settled, cool weather being indispmsable. Bleed the pig well ami 
give the carcass a quick scald. Three parts lioiling wat<ev t(^ one of cold makes a good 
scald. Remove the meat from the wabw as soon as possible after si'alding. When 
cleaned, hang up for at least 12 hours to cool. Wlieii cutting uj% first remove the back 
bone and ribs, cut off the ham and tTim, cut the sides in suitabh' j)itH'(‘s, and the shoulder 
as small as possible. For dry pickling take IBbs- brown sugar, 2Albs, salt, 4ozs. saltpetre 
for every (lOlbs. moat. Rub the mixture well into each .side of the meat, put into a box 
or cask skin side down, and leave for 24 hours. Take out and throw away all liquid 
and leplace the meat liy putting bottom pieces at to}». ih'peat for a week, then turn 
every other <lay for two weeks, when the bacon should be cured. Take out and soak 
in clean water for eight hours, hang up to dry, rub in a littV* salad oil with a cloiih, 
and hang in a cool smoke of sawdust. The sawdust must not bla/.i'. A little saltpetre 
sprinkled on the sawdust gives the luicon a nice bright appearanci’, “ (Secretary, 
W. Kdson, Oediina.) 


June 14th.—Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

Mr. F. Edson read the following jiaper on “Farm Management”:—‘‘The manage¬ 
ment of a farm should start from the beginning. If a man selects a new* farm it would 
be wise to take a day or more, if required, to go over the farm amd choose a suitable 
place to erect the house and sheds, which should be as near the centre of the block 
as possible. If water conse^rvation is to be^ consideired, it would be wise to select a place 
in comparatively low ground, so that all tracks leading to the homestead will constitute 
water runs, but at tlu> same time; the house and sheds should not be on a flat plaee or 
water will lie around the buildings. The next important step is the laying out of 
the paddocks, so that all the fields are handy to the homestead. If the foregoing 
position can be secured, there will be a good supply of water near the homestead, 
minimising the labor in looking after and watering of all stock, and all paddocks 
Vicing handy homo, liie stocvk are alwav.s easy to procure vvlien wanted and kept under 
observation if required, as well as easily acceasiblo for working. Good fences make good 
stock, thus saving a lot of anxiety and work. If the fencing is for largo stock, erect a 
fence that can lie easily converted to a sheep fence, because a farmer should get a few 
sheep as soon as he can to cope with surplus feed and for rations. The fence for great 
stock should be 3ft. 9m. high, with the barb on top of the post, the next wire lAins. 
lower, and the next 114ins. under that wire, for a three-wire fence. Then to convert 
it to a sheep fence, two wires underneath and one between the second and third wire 
makes a good sheep fence of six wires; starting from the bottom, the first win* would 
bo Tins, from the ground, the next from that 5^, next 5^, then flins. and 7ins., and 
the barl) 14inH,, making a sheep fence 3ft. Oins. high. The erection of liuildings is a 
matter of means. If it can be managed, build stone buildings as nm(‘h as possible. It 
is a common practice to build sheds with forks and rails, but white ants and grulis soon 
destroy the timber and the stock bump them loose and break them and they are con- 
otantly out of repair. The house should be on the side that the heavy winds come 
from, so that it will not get the dust from the sheds and stock. In the busy season all 
horses should be fed by fl oVlock, and if given an hour's feed for breakfast, should 
be fit for work, with an hour's feed for dinner, a small feed when they knock off, then 
fed for the night." (8i»cretary, W. Edson.) 
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MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

May 2l8t. 

Mr. H. Jacobs read the following paper on “Gardening’’:-—Gardening, whether it 
be for fi-uit or vegetables, can be conducted successfully in this district. With a com¬ 
paratively low rainfall such as we have, to plant a fruit garden we must select a site- 
which is most sheltered from the south and easterly winds, with a soil that has a loose 
or sandy top, with a clay subsoil. This ground should be well-ploughed and worked 
down to a fine tilth one year before planting the trees. With from 15 to 20 dray loads 
of stable manure to the acre worked into the soil, and a good rabbit-iproof fence around 
the orchard, the trees can be selected and planted. Obtain the trees not later than the 
first week in July, so that they will be in the ground and rooted before the Warm 
weather.comes, or the sap begins to rise. In planting, if the plot is not a good square 
shape, draw a line through the centre, measure off the number of rows it will take, and 
then, with a piece of light wire, of the required distance, plant the trees 24ft. apart on 
the square system. Cut pegs enough to peg every hole, measure off the whole plot, and 
peg. To plant the tree rcaiiove any damaged or broken roots, also cut back the top 
limbs, leaving three, if possible, branching out around the main trunk. Do not dig a 
deep hole; Ift. is ample, with the soil beloiv well loosened. Do not plant the tree deeper 
than it was when it came out of the nursery ground. If the soil is at alT dry,, give not 
less than a bucket of water. This having been done, with good cultivation the tree 
should take root and grow witlumt any more waterings. Once the tree has rooted, the 
two most important jobs are pruning and cidtivation. If the farmer has had no experi¬ 
ence in pruning, get assistance from a gardener, or a very good book is available 
written by Mr. Quinn on that subject. Start the main arms about 18ins. from the 
ground. This wull give njom for the cultivator to get in close and keep the fruit crop 
low. Give the tree a cup shape, leaving plenty of space in the centre. Prune a very 
vigorous tree lightly and a weak tree heavily. Bemove any fruit until the trees are well 
established. This being a dry district, Bpra;ynng is not necessary as' in the wetter 
districts, but sometimes curf leaf appears. For this disease spray with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture when the flower buds show pink. Time and money is well spent in 
having a garden. One has the fruit as a reward, and a well-kept garden adds value and 
appearance to the farm.’' (Secretary, G. E, Smith.) 

MOUNT HOPE. 

June 21st.—Present: 10 members. 

Afforestation on the Farm. —The following paper was given by Mr. J. Vigor:— 
I ha,ve always been an advocate of tree planting, and have endeavoured to do a little 
every year. The Woods and Forest' Department is the best place to procure trees, the 
trees from tliis source are certainly the lowest in price, and tlie Department sends out 
good healthy trees, equal to those which may be purchased elwirwhere. For the red 
loam soils, with a clay subsoil, whi^ is commonly known as heath country, the South 

Australian red gum stands alone; it is certainly a fairly slow grower, but it is very 

hardy, and is sure to come away, and do well in the first year if given equal treatment 
with the sugar guni^ wliich tree I give second place. The commercial value of the 
red gum is unsurpassed by any other hard wood which has ever been tried in tlida 
district, and the foliage, from its early years of growth has a pretty drooping habit 
and always gives a beautifying effect to the landscape, and also a cool shade for 
stock. The red gum should never be planted too close; give it room to spread, not 
less than 30 feet space. The sugar gum has given satisfaction on our heaUi country, 
and is worthy of a place. The native pines also do well, and I recommend these for 
planting in preference to the imported types of pines, which have never done welli^ 
As an ornamental tree the almond should have more preference. It has been planted' 
in some farms, and when given fair treatment, has proved itself suitable for' the 
country. As an ornamental tree it is beautiful, although not attaining the large 
growth of tlie pines and gums. Its monetary returns each your should make it 

attractive. All other types of trees which have been tried have not given satisfaction.. 

On the coast type of country^ which has an overlying soil of light grey loam, 
the subsoil being chiefly white sea sand, and in some places limestone rubble, the 
Bheoak is worthy of note, and settlers should give more attention to its growth. If 
small paddocks are swurely fenced, the young Sheoaks will grow from and do 
well. The dwarf gum will do equally as well as the Sheoak, it is a fast grower, and 
wall help towards beautifying the coast lands. Both the above voi-iefcies must be- 
protected. from rabbits. I have both the red gum and the native pine growing, and 
although groMlh is spmewliat slow, present prospects Me that they will ibe lorgtf- 
healthy trees when the Sheoak and Dwarf gum viliich were planted at the same time 
will have ceased to exist. The Tamarisk is a tree which lias proved Ito do well on our 
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<soaBt lands, amd if cuttings are now taken, and placed in sandy soil, they will readily 
take root. The Norfolk Island pine appears to do well where it ha^i been planted. 
The carob is a tree I am expecting good results from; although only in its second 
year, it is doing well, and the sea wind has not appeared to affexd it. The present 
seasonal rains have been good, and I hope all Bureau members will send away for 
their catalogues from the Woods and Forest Department, and do a Httle affores¬ 
tation work as soon as seeding operations are completed. (Secretary K. Speed.) 


Other Repiwta Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Meml>er8 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Pygery . 

16/8/32 

13 

Discussion. 

A. Day 

Laura Bay. 

9/8/32 

18 

Question Box . 

W. Edson, Ceduna 

Balumbah .... 

31/8/32 

— 

Address—H. D. Adams . 

A. Jericho 

Koppio. 

5/7/32 

12 

Paper—“ Lambs for the 
Freezers,” W. Coo})er 

M. Gardner 

8moky Bay ... 

6/8/32 

12 

Annual Meeting ... 

K. Harrison 

Kelly. 

20/8/32 

21 

” Starting a New Block.” 

G. Cant 

I. Grund 

Kyancutta. 

19/8/32 

12 

Discussion. 

J. Dyke 

Goode. 

20/7/32 

18 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Linke, Ceduna 

Palabie. 

15/7/32 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

L. Miller 

Palabie. 

12/8/32 

4 1 

Formal. i 

1 L. Miller 

Oungena. 

4/8/32 

12 

Question Box . 

A. Vournanl 

Cleve. 

9/7/32 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Preiss 

Streaky Bay .. 

15/7/32 

7 

Address—Cawto. 

J. Drever 

Kyancutta. 

2/8/32 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

J. Dyke 

Lipson. 

21/7/32 

11 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

M. Barraud 

Petina. 

26/7/32 

— 

j Discussion. 

W. Stone 

Elbow Hill .... 

12/7/32 

12 and 31 
visitors 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

W. Cooper 

Gummins . 

13/5/32 

17/7/32 

8 

Discussion . 

H. Rol)ertH 

Cummins . 

8 

Addresses, H. B. Barlow, 

H. D. Adams 

H. Roberts 

Wallala ... 

~~/7/32 

11 

j Annual Meeting . 

1 ” Fallowing,” A. Edwards 

C. Zippel 

Taragoro. 

14/7/32 

8 

T. Wintore, Cleve 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY EAN|il£S.) 

GDOMANDOC'K (Average annual rainfall, 17.22in.). 

June 30th.—^Present: Seven members. 

Fallowing. —The following paper was read by Mr. W. B. Trestrail:—^‘Now that 
the farms in this district are getting into good working order, and in most cases becom¬ 
ing free from stumps and the biggest of the stones picked up, more attentiocn C4in be 
paid to fallowing. The chief difficulty in laying dowui any one method is the number 
of tyjies of soils found on the average farm in this district. Even in a 200-acre pad- 
dock several types of soil, ranging in some cases from black, sticky clay soils (when 
wet) to white drift sand, will be noticed. Strictly speaking, each class of soil needs a 
different working to ensure best results, but this cannot be done when the soils are so 
patchy, and all that can l)e done is to work on a general scale. The problem: of . stomy 
soils in this district always presents a big oifficulty, l:)ecause the more they are wmrked 
the more work they make by bringing more stone to the surface. However, taken as 
a general average, the soils of the district C4in be classed as sandy loam, with occasional 
sand rises that require careful treatment with regard to fallowing so that they do not 
drift. The correct method of handling sandy soils is becoming a question of the utmost 
importance in South Australia, because in all of the comparatively low rainfall country 
a fairly large proportion of the soils is of a sandy nature. These soils are, generally 
speaking, easy to clear amd to work. Also in their virgin state they were offered on 
very reasonable terms by the Government and men with limited capital and stout hearts 
and arms were afforded an opportunity of taking up the vocation of farming. To 
derive the ^st yields from the land it is necessary to fallow. Not half the wheat 
grown locally is produced on fallow, hence the small returns of recent years. Fallowing 
is not a new method of farm? practice. It ha« been in use for hundreds of years. The 
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Boman farmers used fallow to increase their wheat yields. The pioneers of farming in 
all countries of comparatively small and uncertain rainfall soon discovered that eon* 
tlnual cropping was unprofitable owing to the depression of the yield. The benefits of 
bare fallow were soon discovered^ and this Bystem gained a firm footing. Under Aus¬ 
tralian conditions it is definitely stated that to obtain wheat crops where the annual 
rainfall is below 20in., bare fallow is necessary. The outstanding advantages of bare 
fallow for grain growing are as follows:—(1) It conserves soil moisture; (2) it 
increases the available plant f()o<l in the soil; (3) it ensures a clean, firm seenl bed; 
(4) it distributes farm work more evenly throughout the year; (5) it controls weeds; 
(6) it loads to iucreaaed wheat yield, especially if there be a dry spring. (1) The 
sun is ever <irawiug moisture from the Soil, and the wind also dries out moisture. The 
fallowed land acts as a shade in keeping the sun’s penetrating rays from searching 
from the deeper soil the stored moisture. This may be termed a mulch of fine soil 
that is the i(?sult of the land being stirred up, pulverised, and partly set. The water 
that passes through this top layer of fallowed soil is very much slower in evaporation. 
Slight stirring of the soil after cveiy raiu is sg important to conserve moisture (2) This 
follows on the first point. The soil is full of bacteria. The conserved moisture creates 
favorable conditions for the growth of bacteria, which require a favorable temperature, 
sufficient supplies of soil moisture, sufficiency of air in the soil, and the presence of a 
base (lime or gypsum) to combine with a nitric acid formed. All these conditions are 
found in well worked fallow. This is one of the most importamt factors in the pro¬ 
duction of the bigger yields of wheat. This point is often overlooked, moisture and 
air producing a nitrogen or plant food for the coming crop. In Victoria tests have 
been made and the amount of nitrate nitrogeu formed in fallowed and non-fallowed 
soil to a dey>tli of 5ft. in tyj)ical Wimmera soil is as follows:—Fallowed land, 91.911)8. 
nitrate nitrogen per acre; non-fallowed land, 211bs. nitrate nitrogen per acre. Locally 
it is not possible to store that quantity of plaint nitrogen, because the soils have not 
that depth of earth, but unquestionably the land derives much benefit in making avail 
able more plant food for the plant. A ISbush. crop of wheat requires 211bs. of nitrogen 
per acre. (3) The District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. li, L. Griffiths) never tires of 
making this point plain to mallee farmers. It is one of the problems in sandy soils 
to form a firm seed bed. To attain this is not tlie matter of a week or two or one 
or two workuigs. Judicious cultivation, rain, and sheep are necessary. No mallee 

farmer can possibly afford to be without sheep; they assist very materially in a consoli¬ 

dated seed bed. That is why the sowing of oats is often recommended on drifty soils 
at time of fallowing, so the sheep will pack the soil, while the oat i)lant will also bind 
the land. Soil likely to drift cannot be worked or made smooth, because it will probably 
cause trouble if high winds are experienced. To obtain a clean seed bed, weed seeds 
must be allowed to germinate and be killed, and this takes some time. (4) Bare 

fallow distributes the work of the farm more evenly throughout the year. Successful 

farniLiig entails a close application to detail. Preparation of the seed bed and the 
sowing at the right period of the year are very important. Bare fallow enables the 
farmer to spread his work more evenly throughout the year. Rush periods and long 
hours with a tendency to slum wOtk are abolished. Hasty ploughing, followed by the 
seed drill oi combine, means a poorly consolidated seed bed, dirty crops, and poor 
yields, yiimmer fallowing* should commence after harvest should a good rain fall and 
winter fallow as soon as seeding is finished. In this district it is not wise to work the 
fallow too much before harvest, but if summer rains fall use every favorable opportunity 
to work the land, kill weeds, and consolidate the seed bed. (5) Fallowing helps con¬ 
siderably to control weeds. Each time the soil is worked the weed seeds are brought 
nearer the surfiice where they germinate. Most weeds require air as well as moisture 
to cause growtli. This is what is done each time the land is harrowed or cultivated. 
Never work deeply with the cultivator or all the work is undone. Fresh weed seeds 
are liberated and the seed bed destroyed. After every rain in summer aoid autumn, 
get busy and kill weeds. Sheep, as previously mentioned, are a very valuable asset in 
keeping fallows under control from weeds. Lastly the aim of fallowing is that of 
increased yields. One cannot do better than quob* figures from the Government Statist 
that have been receofitly published, showing the superiority of crops grown on fallow. 
In a very good season the difference in yields per acre is much less than in less 
favored seasons, as will be seen by the following tabulation. These figures represent 
total South Australian yields:—' 


(tvowm on— 

Fallow. 

Non-fallowed. 

1930-31. 

Bush. 

.. 14.31 

7.57 

Yield per Aci-c 
1929-30. 
Bush. 

9.07 

2.84 

1928-29. 

Bush. 

10.74 

3.65 

Total. 

.. 11.81 

6.40 

7.79 

Rain, April-November .. 

.. 13.7Hn. 

9.57in. 

9.39in. 
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Of last season's wheat crop 2,385,441 acres sown on fallow yielded 35,325,997bu8h., 
averaging 14.31 bush, an acre, and 1,685,929 acres sown on unfallowed land yielded 
12,767,105bush., averaging only 5.75bu8li. am acre, thus making the State average 
ll.Slbush. an acre. Conclusions: Prom practical experience and facts and tlgures fallow 
pays. Fallow early. Use where possible the share plough. Keep weeds down with sheep 
and with subsequent working, especially if sunmier rains fall. Be careful not to go too 
deeply to disturb the seed bed. It pays well to fallow new land, especially if any porcupine 
was growing in th(^ laud previously to the burn. No crop can be successfully grown in 
this soil until the sourness and the roots of the plant have been ploughed out. Each 
farmer must choose his own method of working according to the tyi^e of soil on his 
farm. Experiment, and be careful to nob* and tabulate tli(‘ lesiilts, and tliis will be a 
valuable guide* in tlu* coming years. (Seer(‘tary, W. Trestrail.) 


MOORLANDB (Average annual rainfall, 14.76iii.). 

June 15th.—Present: nine members. 

Uo-orEKATiON. —The following paper was contributed by Mr, R. Niclmlls:—“One of 
the most familiar expressions in the English language is ‘ Mind your own business,' 
ami no doulrt there are many occasions when the remark is justified, either as a rebuke 
or advice, but if everyone were to concentrate exclusively on minding his or her own 
businesfif the world would bc^ a very poor place in which to live. Tho higher and more 
intelligent a-nimals do not mind their own business, in that sense at all events: they 
co-operate. Wolves hunt in packs for increased hunting strength, and deer form herds 
for mutual safety, whilst everyone knows the wonderful co-operative work of ants and 
bees. Man, the liighest animal of all, has attaineil tlie state whicli we call civilisation 
only by joining with his fellows, find the greatest nations have been tliose whose 
people w^orked together. (7o-ojH*rativt^ 8()ci<d:ios have sprung up all over the w'orld, and 
mucji has been said and written about the undoubted advantages of co-operative 
marketing. Eo-operation, like charity, fl>eguiH at home and there are many opportu¬ 
nities for practical co-operation in-this and every district in Austra.lia. It would be 
hard to find a body, of men more willing to help one another in time of trouble than 
tanners, and, when directly approax'hed, they are alw^ays ready to explain their methods 
of production. But tliere is room for more co-openition in little things, and little 
things always count. Take, for example, the ral>bit pest. It is notorious that a irian 
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wn y constantly redncei the number of rabbits on his property and still suffer damage 
to his crops because hia neighbor is not co-operating with him by also setting traps 
or cleaning out stone heaps. In a recently settled area like this the control of rapidly 
spreading weeds is almost an impossibility, but where conditions allow, it should be 
regarded as a public duty to exterminato them. Then there is the very important 
matter of the boundary fence. No one but a decided optimist would expect a man to 
carry co-operation to the length of allowing his neighbor ^s sheep to get fat on his 
growing wheat. These are only a few of the ways in which local co-operation can be 
carried out, but the exercise of a little consideration and occasionally putting yourself 
in the other fellow's place, will discover many more. Practice co-operation on your 
farm. Uo-operate >vith those about you, treat the team as partners not four-legged 
machines, and just as you expect the horses to co-operate with each other, co-operate 
with them by attending to their needs and ailments at the proper time. It is also 
possible to co-operate with yourself by bringing the best that is in you to bear on your 
work. Accept the co-operation of others who are waiting and willing to co-operate 
with you in the Government experimental and instructional departments. These depart¬ 
ments are in existence—^not for the purpose of finding someone a soft job—^but to help 
you to co-operate with nature and thus get the best out of your land. Last, but by no 
means least, is that very practical co-operative association, the Agricultural Bureau, 
which, if properly used, should be as valuable as Roseworthy College. Experience—^the 
hardest but perhaps the most successful of teachers—may show you a better Way of 
doing a thing, and, unless you consider it such a brilliant discovery that you intend 
taking out patent rights for it, it is up to you to bring it to the notice of your fellow- 
members—^possibly it will save someone pounds. Bring your troubles along as well, pro¬ 
viding they are not financial or domestic, because healthy discussion will frequently 
produce a way of overcoming them. Mind your own business by aH means, so far as 
minding it means attending to it, but remember that co-operation is only an every-day 
application of the golden rule: *Do as you would be done by.' " (Secretary, R. 
Wilmshurst.) 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Juno 18th.—^Present: 27 members. 

PouT/fRY.—Mr. A. Prahn read the following paper:—^‘Poultry is a very important 
sideline on the farm because graiai put aside for poultry will be profitable throughout 
the whole year, and contribute considerably towards housekeeping expenses. A good 
laying strain should be kept. A house built with galvanized iron, bolted on to iron 
instead of wood, is advised, so that if troubled with lice or tick a fire can be lighted 
in the house and the vermin dt^stroyed without any harm being done. There should 
also bo a breeding pen or two in every poultry yard, big enough for about 10 hens 
and one rooster. The fowls can then be penned to get eggs for setting. Drinking water 
should be changed regularly; if neglected, it is likely to cause disease amongst the 
birds. Poultry should be fed on pollard occasionally. When feeding with wheat, throw 
the grain where the fowls have tO* w'ork and scratch for their food. Green feed, such 
as cabbage and lettuce leaves or a patch of lucerne will be found very useful. Hens 
should be penned about June, so that they will be laying for August getting. If 
penning White Ijii^ghorns, Black Orpinton hens wdll mother the (diicks better than the 
White Leghorns. Poultry should have a good, roomy house, with suitable roosts made 
with wood. Iron roosts are too cold in winter. Another important point is to see 
that the birds always roost in the house, not on top of the farm implements and along 
the back of the horses' mangers. “Clucky" hens, if not wanted for setting purposes, 
should be taken off the nest and penned until they go off the brood. Eggs should be 
picked up regularly; it is the stale egg that, helps to keep the market for country eggs 
so low’. [\)ultry houses need spcK'ial attention and must be cleaned out regularly. When 
deciding to get rid of surplus or unprofitable stock, pen and fatten them; good con¬ 
ditioned birds always bring the best prices. Turkeys hatched about June will be 
ready for sale when there is a good demand, but they are more difficult to rear than 
those hatched in September or October, because then the weather is much warmer.” 
(Secretary, C. F. Altmainn.) 


PARIIjLA (Average annual rainfall, 13.9lin.). 

June 20th.—Present: Eight membera 

Fat Lambs. —Mr. J. Wallis read the following paper:—‘'As a mother for fat lambs 
the Orossbred ewe nray present many advantages over the Merino, but at the present 
they are not available in any great number, whereas the Merino can generally be secured 
in an even line and in almost any number. As a mother for fat lamba I suggest a 
large-framed, long-woolled Merino ewe, the Leicester cross is a good type offering a 
higher lambing percentage, better shaped, and early maturing progeny, and able to 
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stand wet and cold cofloditions better than pnre Merino. A ewe for this purpose should 
not be too old, a six-tooth to full mouth being a good age. As soon as the ewe shows 
signs of teeth failing she should be cast out. Young ewes often prove poor mothers, and 
if mated to British bred rams lambing losses are much heavier. Mating: The selection 
of a good ram is a very important factor in breeding fat lambs. The Suffolk or Dorset 
Horn are good sires for early maturing lambs. When mating ewes the numl)er of name 
should not be limited, and if possible more than one should be turned in with the 
ewes as they then work better than if alone. Not more than 50 ewes should be mated 
to one ram. The ram should be strong and healthy; if either too fat or too low in 
condition tlie result may not be very satisfactory. A ram generally becomes slower as 
he gets older, and should not be relied on after ^full mouth. ^ In warm weather or 
when the rams are ciarrying (heavy fleeces, it is sometimes difficult to get the rams to 
remain with the flock, in such cases it is a good plan to yard the sheep overnight. The 
ram should remain with the flock from six to eight weeks, and if possible a fresh ram 
shoiUd 'be added during the last week or two to catch up ewes which may have missed. 
The ewes should be in good store condition, but not fat, when mating. Tlie ewe» 
should be crutched a month before liambing is likely to commence. As the lamb is a 
source of revenue close attention should be given to tlie floick as soon as lambing 
commences, and assistance gi\en when necessary. Tailing should be done when the 
lambs are about two weeks old, they then recover more quickly from shock than if 
older. It also prevents coarseness and staggyness of the wctlier lamb. It is not a 
good plan to wait until all the ewes have finished lambing before tailing because some 
would be much too old. In order to prevent tetanus, tailing should be done in a well 
grassed enclosure rather than a dirty yard. Marketing: Lambs should not be weaned 
before disposal, but sent straight off their mother. It is essential they carry 'bloom,' 
and therefore should be grazed on the best of pasture. Hand feeding can never replace 
grass so far as lambs arc concerned. When a lamb is from 14 to Ki weeks old—-if 
given plenty of good feed—it should be fit for market and weigh from 701bs. to 751b8. 
live weight. It is a mistake to keep them until they become too heavy, they often lose 
their 'bloom’ and realise a lower price. Trnelcing: Every carf‘ should be taken when 
trucking. I.,ajnbs are very (easily damaged, and the use of sticks or lifting by the wool 
should be avoided as much as possible." (Secretary, C. Foalc.) 


RAMCX). 

April 26th.—Present: Six members. 

The Hon. Secretai*y read extracts from a Bulletin, "Preservation of Posts." 

A fnrtJier meeting was held on May 16th, when the discussion on the above subject 
was continued. 

Pruning. —Mr. E. Leishman (District Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address 
at a meeting held on June 13th. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Leishman said trees 
were pruned with the object of producing fruit, not wood. Cutting should not be too 
hard or too much wood growth would develop. It should be the aim to get the tree 
between strong and weak; weakness went to fruit, strength to wood. Each tieo should 
bo treated individually. Pruning of the vine depended on the strength of growth. If 
growing strongly, the vine should be given plenty to do. He considered competitions 
along the river had improved pruning. The aim was to establish a standard of pruning 
on a commercial basis. Analysing of Orchards hy Simple Tree Records .—The factors 
in orchard practice that had received the most attention in the last decade w'cre culti¬ 
vation, pruning, manuring, pest control, &c. The inherent qualities of the trees had 
received considerable attention during recent years, with the result that more c^re was 
given to the selection of stecks and bud wood than was formerly. Beyond the general 
questions of soil and climatic limitations, however, comparatively little attention had 
been given to the important ihatter of orchard environment, and especially in relation 
to.cultural practices. Unquestionably much, if not most, of the wide variations of 
yields of trees was due to differences in environmental conditions as lelated to cultural 
practices and may be overcome partially through an appreciation of this fact by the 
grower. To determine the relative efficiency of the orchard, a method of analysis was 
suggested over a period of four years. He believed that its use would do much in 
indicatinig the nature of the cause of failure and increasing the production of the 
average orchard. Most growers thought of their orchards in acres or blocks, but should 
consider the, individual tree w^a the ultimate lenit, a fact not sufficiently appreciated by 
the average grower. The progressive dairymen would not question the value of herd 
testing, and the keeping of. production, records to the fruitgrower was of just as much 
importance, A simple method must bo adopted; elaborate means could not be under¬ 
taken without a fair amount of expense. The fact of keeping data of actual tree 
records had been the , principal point in deterring growers from undertaking orchard 
analysis. By long practice a grower became an expert in estimating the yield of trees 
in cases. A system which could be adopted was as follows, taking into consideration a 
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normal full^Top for the year and divide in the following classes:—(1) Very poor; 
(2) poor;/^ d) medium; (4) good; (5) very good. Estimatmg dn the Basis of the Size 
of the ^ e. —For all practical purpfjsoa three groups were necessary, viz.:—:—(1) Trees 
failrrtg to make a return equal to the amount expended on their care could be referred 
to as boarders” bringing on classes very poor a<nd poor; (2) trees producing su€5.cient 
fruit to approximately meet productive costs Jind not showing a profit could be called 
” self-supporters ” under the class medium yields; (3) those making a return in amount 
larger than their share of production costs were ^'profit bearers,” class good and very 
good. In segregating the orchard into those three groups the practical consideration 
was to deteimiine the causes of consistent variation. Possibly in the majority of 
cases, low production was the product of environmental factors which might be wholly 
or partially remedied. In taking those tree records over a four-year period, one would 
piroi)ably find the three classes arranged themselves in groups instead of being scattered 
here and there. If that was the case it was obvious that one or more general factors were 
affecting the trees and pointed to environment. Those causes might be possible to correct 
by means of changes of orchard management, such as draining, cultivation, irrigation, 
manuring, &c. The information gained by simple orchard analysis would be extremely 
helpful, and possibly reUiedy the causes so as to improve the orchard productiom. Mr. 
Leisliman then answered many questions. He favored pitiltiple furrows in watering 
orange trees, being better than few furrows for long period, allowing water to sink 
where not needed. The Washington Navel orange was a bushy tree of pemdulous habit, 
much of the shape of a globe with a thin skin. Off-tyj)e was more upright in growth, 
the fruit having a gross skin and often corrugations at the stem. Thompson's Improved 
was only improved in the skin, which was thin, and ripened early. It had not the 
juice nor flavor of Washington Navel, and did not produce many dry oranges. Eeplying 
to a query as to manure for vines, he favored super and sulphate of ammonia (3 to 1), 
and it was preferable to apply half before the first irrigstion and the remainder V)ef()re 
the end of November. For a single manure sulphate of ammonia gave best results. 
(Hon. Secretary, J. J. Odgers.) 

AILMENTS OF STOCK. 

Address by Mr. F J. J. Fetch to Alawoonn Broneh of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Sanp. 

From a good deal of experience and examination I have come to the conclusion that 
W'hen borses are carrying an unknown quantity of sand, it is better to try and get them 
accustomed to stable feed and to settle down without having recourse to medicines 
credited with the ability to shift sand. More sand is moved by extraneous causes than 
by medicine. Between harvest and seediiig is the worst time for liorses collecting sand, 
especially if the croji has any burnt off patches in it. The obvious course is to takci 
horses up before they have becon^e loaded with sand. We cannot, however, always do 
this for many reasons, so must take the chance. After taking the horses up and 
beginning to work, it will be found that odd ones will go off their feed, whilst not 
actually bad. Leave them out of work, and it will be found they will settle down, but 
may liave a slight attack later on. Once the team gets over that stage it will be found 
that lliey may go through a whole seeding without sickness, and when turned out on 
good feed or crop later will got rid of the sand by Nature ^s process. Carefully note* 
tlie team and its work, and if any sickness from this cause occurs, it will generally be 
found that there is a cause for it. Either the team has been hurried the previous day 
or over-pulled or something unusual has happened. Therefore, avoid anything out of 
the ordinary. It is quite possible to run horses in a stubble paddock and get them 
loaded with sand, but if left there until green feed comes along there will be probably 
no deaths. Take them out and shift them smartly for a few Miles, and the chances are 
that the aged horses in the mob will die. What happens is that the nnnsual has brought 
about an upheaval in the stomach which has lifted the sand collected there and forced 
it along the bowels. The small bowels having a greater “capillary attraction” than 
the large bowels, pass this sand along whilst cauemg the animal to have violent colic 
attacks. Wlien this sand reaches the big gut along the bottom of the belly, it 'collects 
and the cfipillary attraction being less, the horse is unable to pass this sand before 
inflammation sets up and kills him. More sand is moved by other causes than medicinal, 
and the best way to move sand is by getting the animals out on to good green feed, 
when the succulent juices will do more than medicines for this ailment. The construc¬ 
tion of the horse ^s stomach is such that it lends itself to the cx)llection of sand and 
similar matter, whilst cows, sheep, &c., are not so affected. It must be remembered that 
should horses get so bad that action is necessary, it is worth while to give purgatives— 
warm water injection, &c,, in the Hope that the quantity of sand to be moved is lesa 
than was thought 
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Kature to burst the abscess when ready. Premature interference only brings about a 
sort of bastard abscess which may disappear and form again internally and cause 
death. Tracheotomy is performed in only very few cases. 

Milk Fever. 

This occurs in cows in a fat condition after (generally) the second calf. Conditions 
predisposing to it are, in addition to fat condition, heavy milkers and easy birth. The 
trouble usually occurs about 24 hours after calving, but can be much later. The cow 
staggers and finally goes down and gradually becomes unconscious. No medicine is 
required. Milk fever outfits,are obtainable for about 128. 6d., but usually are in a 
perished condition when wanted. A quill from a turkey ^s feather put in a bike pump is 
quite satisfactory for inflating the udder. Tie with ^in. tape and take off tapes after 
cow has got up. On all occasions use plenty of disinfectant both for hands and instru¬ 
ments. This complaint is easily recognisable, easily cured, and can V)e treated by any 
man or woman of average intelligence. 

Pink Eye in Sheep. 

This is known fairly generally by the above name, but is contagious ophthalmia. Pink 
eye is a virulent form of infiuenaa in the horse; sheep become blind and wander off o<n 
their own, often in circles, and get away from the mob and become exhausted. The 
eye is covered with a wdiite or pinkish film. Place all sheep so affected in a small 
yard and feed with long hay. They will feel this with their feet and will eat more 
readily than from a trough, which they might fall over several times before finding out 
that it contains food. Use boracic powder or eye lotion for the eyes and the! disease 
will run its courst; generally in 10 days to a fortnight. 

Mr. Fetch then dealt with parturition at some length, and quoted many of his own 
c.xperiences, and endeavored to show members how easily they could help themselves and 
neighbors by giving a little wise and careful assistance at this time. Although fur cases 
of malpresontation there w'ore various instruments obtainable for the tissistance of the 
operator, they should never be used except in the hands of very experienc.ed and careful 
men. Most cases could be successfully dealt with by commonsense and careful manipu¬ 
lation of the human hand and arm, which, after all, for this purpose is one of the finest 
instruments ever made. Great care and cleanliness should be observed at all times, and 
all inside work done quickly, but not hurriedly. After inal present at ion or a heavy birth 
it slmuld be remembered that several things could happen. Tlie back bowel may be 
inverted, the womb inverted, mare may get inflammation of feet, &c. For tlie other two 
conditions the animal should be stood with her head downhill, and after carefully 
washing in warm milk or mild disinfectant and removing all dirt, the rectum or womb 
should l)e gently returned. Oive a dose of laudanum, and if necessary swurely fasten 
on a ^^gate^^ or wire up lips to prevent recurrence. Mr. J. Pengilly asked if there was 
any preventive for milk fever and would fasting help. No known preventive but 
fasting for a time, say a few weeks on half rations, before calving, would help consider¬ 
ably. A cow might have it one year and miss the next. Mr. P. Pauli had a cow wihh 
tongue piotruding from mouth, being stiff like a piece of wood. The complaint was 
known as wooden tongue, caused by a rag-fungus, and tlie mouth and other parts of 
the body became hard and ulcerated. A veterinary surgeon should be called in, as this 
disease was communicable to man, and care should bo exercised when dressing. In cattle 
the treatment was to give ^oz. doses of iiotassiuui iodide daily; scrape away the 
affected parts, and swab with idoine solution (1 in 20). 


PARILLA WELL. 

Formed on March 13th, 1912, the Parilla Well Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
celebrated 20 years’ of active work by a social evening in the local hall on Tuesday, 
August 10th. There was a very large attendance of members and visitors, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. J. Ferguson, jun. An excellent report, covering the work of the 
past year, was presented by the energetic and capable Secretary of the Bramch (Mr. 
E. C. Slater), and the Brandi owes much of its continued success to the enthusiastic 
efforts of this officer. Opportunity was taken of tho occasion to present Messrs. J. E. 
and ,T. W. Johnston, J, G, and G. B. Pahl, A. M. Nordhaussen, and J. S. Fergusom 
certificates conferring on the recipients the honor of life membership of the Agricultural 
Bureau, the certificates being handed over by Mr. F. C. Bichards (Assistant Secretary 
of tho Agricultural Bureau). These gentlemen are six of the foundation members of 
the Bramch, and on receiving the certificates, each spoke of the value of the Bureau to 
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the man on the land. It is interesting to report that Mr. J. E. Johnston, who was the 
first Chairman of the Branch, has again consented to occupy the chair for the ensuing 
year. Messrs. A. Bone, H. G. Fewings, and A. Young, of the Pinnaroo Branch, con* 
gratuluted the members who had received their life membership certificates, and a 
strong plea was made for the young men of the district to stick to the Bureau’’ and 
take a live interest in its work. A novel feature of the evening was the excellent 
variety of costumes worn by the dancers, and prizes were awarded for the best sus* 
tained character and best ^^old time” dress, the judging being done by Mesdames 
Young, Hawthorne, and Mr. Richards. Supper was provided by the ladies, and a most 
enjoyable evening concluded with dancing interspersed with vocal and musical items. 


TAPLAN AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


FIELD DAY. 

Attended by a gathering of 30 members and visitors, and boys from the senior 
classes of the local school, the Field Day held at Mr. D. R. Ham]Kd’s farm on Tuesday, 
August 23rd, was agreed by all present to be the most successful fixture held under 
the auspices of the Taplan Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. During the aft('rnoon 



Field Day, Taplan Agricultural Bureau, August 23rd, 1932. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Senior Dairy Instructor) gave an interosting demonstration on ihe 

points to look for when selecting a good dairy cow^. The visitors were then 

entertained at afternoon toa by Mrs. Hampel, after which, in company with Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) and Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant {Secretary), 
they inspected some of the crops on Mr. Hampel’s farm, which consists of 1,045 acres, 
all of which are cleared. Mr. Hampel has been on his holding for six years, and has 
600 acres under wheat this year; 200 acres being on fallow. Wheats sown include 
Nabawa, Waratah, Early and Late Gluyas, Gallipoli, and Sultain, the last mentioned 
being a particularly fine crop, and prospects point to the best harvest since Mr. Hampel 

has been in the district. His farm average last year was 13bush. to the acre. 

Mr. W. J. Hammond (Chairman of the Taplan Branch, and one of the oldest 
residents of Taplan) 1ms been in the district for 21 years, and is a keen supporter 
of the Agricultural Bureau and the Department of Agricultue. He believes that whilst 
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tb« present situation colls for very careful expenditure of public moneys, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture should be tlie last of the Government Departments to be unduly 
hindered in the excellent work which it is doing for the man on the land. 

liike mlany another Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, the Toplaii Branch has had 
its ^*up8 and downs, and much of the credit for holding the Branch togetlier during 
the drought years, when interest was inclined to lag, is due to the enthusiasm of the 
Secretory, Mr. P. K. Hodge, of Nangari. He came to the district in 1912, and for 
two years worked a farm on shares with Professor Angus, a late Director of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hodge sold his plant and livestock in 1916 to enlist, only to be turned down as 
unfit for active service abroad, and then continued share fariming until 1920. In 
1921 he w'as allotted a scrub block of 1,200 aores, of which 850 acres have now been 
cleared; 500 acres arc under crop this year, the principal wheats sown being 300 acres 
of Nabawa and Ranee. Prt'sent indications are that the season will be one of the 
best since lie has botm farming in the district, and with a rain to finish off the crops 
early in Septemlior, and a reasonable price for wheat, farmers will well on the road 
to recovery. 

Another of the original settlers of the district is Mr. E. H. Schultz^ of Nangari, who, 
with Mr. W. J. Hammond, are the only remaining foundation members of the Tap-lan 
Branch. He took u]> his bloc*k of 1,320 acres of scrub land in 1914. At this time the 
district was not coimwded with the Ijoxton water supply, and w^ater had to be carted 
from Paringa at a cost of 98. per l.OOOgalls. This year he has sown 500 acres of 
wheat, 125 aio-es of which are on fallow. His favored varieties are Nabaw'a, Ford, 
and Gluyas. Bo bad have rabbits been this year that Mr. Schultz was forced to stop 
fallowing to deal with this }>est, and in the course of eight weeks’ trapping 2,000 
rabbits w('re tJikeii off the firoperty and sent to the freeziws at Renraark at prices 
ranging from 2d. to 5d. a pair, and Mr. Schultz said, ‘ ‘ there was good money in them 
at that.” In 1929 Mr. Schultz ”banked” his all on tlie turn of the season, and had 
under crop 1,900 acres, but this disastrous undertaking resulted in a return of 32 bags 
of wheat. He considers the prospects for the season to be excellent, and on presemt indi¬ 
cations expects his farm to average a yield of eight to 10 bags to the acre. 

The evening mieeting was one of the largest the Branch has over held, there being quite 
150 persons present. Short addresses were delivered by Messrs. Griffiths, Suter, and 
Richards, and the evening concluded with a supper and dance. 

So successful has this form of meeting i>roved with all Bureaux, that it is suggested 
that those Branches who have not included a Field Day on the programme of meetings 
for the year should, with the co-opeUation of the Officers of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, endeavor to do so. 


Other Reports Reoeirnd. 


Branch. 

1 

1 Date of 

1 Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Renmark .... 

22/8/32 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Walters 

Coomandook . 

1 28/7/32 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Trestrail 

Marama . 

1 17/8/32 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

T. Hinkley 

Nunkeri. 

1 21/7/32 

11 

Formal. 

F. Ling 

Yurgo. 

i 26/7/32 1 

11 

Paper from Journal . 

M. Walker 

Moorlands .... 

1 17/8/32 j 

13 

Annual Meeting . 

Debate—“ Wheat Market¬ 

R. Wilmshurst 

Pinnaroo. 

' 26/8/32 1 

13 

H. Badman 

Parilla. 

i ■ ! 

2/8/32 j 

13 

ing ” 

Lantern Ijectui’e— H. 

C. Poalc 

Lone Gum and 

21/7/32 

21 

Johnston 

Addresses—F. R. Arndt, 

Bigg 

Monash 


Severin, and Rice 1 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

MILANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.lH)iii.). 

July Kith.—Present: 13 members. 

Fakm Poultry. —Mr. W. Yelland read the following paper:—The avciage farmer 
of this State does not look after his poultry to the best advantage. The writer recom¬ 
mended them to join an association to help market the eggs, which should be k)f 1 Jozs. 
to 2ozs. for export. The collecting of <^ggs should not be neglected, and at all times 
should be packed and graded carefully. Feed tirst-class food, give clean water each 
day, and do not force a pullet to lay until five to six: months old. The writer rec.oin 
mended White Leghorns for a tirst-class, all-round bird. He then dealt with tlie export 
trade, saying that there Averc over 68,000 cases of eggs and pulp shipped from South 
Australia last year, the shipping period being about five months of the year. South 
Airica was our biggest competitor, as they were three weeks nearer the London market 
than Australia. The discussion was very spirited. (Secretary, L. yelland.) 


MYI^ONGA (Average annual rainfall, 28.04in.L 
June ]6th.—Present: 16 meiiiliers and 12 visitors. 

Fakm Builuinus. —Mr. R, ('. West read the following paper:—‘‘In the construction 
of farm buildings the main object is to have good solid posts which will stand in the 
ground as long as possible from rot and white ants, and ft>r this jiurpose the sand gum is 
the liest procurable in this district. To save trouble it is advisable to straighten the 
outside edges of the })osts with an adze before erecting. Rails let or housed into the 
j> 08 t make.s the best and strongest job. When putting in the posts the chief point is 
to have the building set out square; a simple metluxl is to remember the figures 3, 4, and 
5. If one mefisures 3ft. along one siile and 4ft. along the other side, it must be 5ft. across 
the angle for the building to Vie square. The next item is the rafters and pitch of the 
roof. .Ml raftiu’s .should txi strong enough or strutteil to stop sagging. On an ordinary 
lean-to roof the most coninum mistaki* is the pitch; too often the mistake is made of not 
giving the roof sufficient fall. Plenty of fall not only keeps the shed cooler, but “it also 
tends to keep it more watertight by allowing the water to get away quickly. A fall 
equal to 2ft. bin. in 10ft. is little enough; in a guide roof a 3ft. pitch in a 12ft. span is 
small enough. With the roof purlins a mistake often noticed is that the timber is placed 
flat instead of on edge. This weakens the roof, because' timber, say 3in. x 2in. on edge 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOEtNO OBDEBS BOB 8PEINO 1932. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKEie 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EG^S.—I Os. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CmCKENS—lSs. per dozen; £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—12s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots. £2 10s. 
per Too. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—IJs. 6d. per dozen; £6 per 100. 

Free on Rail, Salisbury. DEUVEBY, July, August, and September. 


Further partioulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agricnlture, Viotoria Square, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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will hold twice as much weight as Sin: x 2m, flat. Gable roof purUns are often put on 
the flat to cut down the sizes of the ridge and the fascia boards, but this saving is not 
very Jiiuch, unless the roof is a very big one. In putting on the iron always give at lesist 
a lap and a half joint at the edges, with one over and one under sheet, and it should be 
nailed every other flute. A shed put up properly will last for years without any 
repairing. The interior of a cowshed is an important part of the farm buildings, and 
should be so arranged that everything is as convenient as possible. Provide a passageway 
at the back of the bails for feeding purposes. In a cowshed where there is a double 
row of bails, have all the heads facing towards the centre, instetid of towards the sides. 
If this is done it is a simple matter to have a small truck loaded with fodder, and go 
along to ever^^ bail and feed up. It is a good plan to have a wide passageway, so that 
at one end room will be available for bins to store bran, chaff, &c. A cowshed built on 
these lines will save a lot of -work and running around. Each bail should be at least &ft. 
wide to give ample room for getting in and out. The height should l>e at least 7ft. The 
mangers should be made of iron; these are easier to keep clean, and a tin drum cut in 
halves lengthways makes a good manger. The floor should be well drained and formed 
with a hard waterproof material such as asphalt, hard stone, brick, or concrete, and all 
joints and cracks tilled with impervious material, so that no liquid can soak into them. 
The floor to each bail should have about a 2in. fall to allow for good drainage. In 
mixing concrete with ordinary river gravel, 6 or 7 to 1 is recommended. The dairy is 



Mount Compass Field Day, September Ist, 1982. 

the next most important building. Erect one with cavity walls either of l)rick or iron or 
some other material. The (tavity causes a draught and keeps the building cool, wliile a 
roof vdth a good pitch is essential. A good cool roof for a dairy is one thatched, with 
iron over the top. The dairy should be as far as possible—though not to be inconvenient 
—^from the cowsheds or yards, fowlhouses, and pigsties. A dairy should be at least 
10ft. X 10ft. X 8 ft. All openings should be covered with fly wire. Adequate ventilation 
is essential, A good ingsiy has as much influence on the rearing of good pigs as the 
feeding. A pigsty should be at least 10ft. x 8ft., with a lenn-to roof at least 5ft. high 
at the lowest point. A mistake often made with pigsties is to have the roof so low that 
one cannot get into tliem to clean them out properly. Further, such a roof makes the 
sty very hot in summer. The sty should be free from drafts. Ordinary wooden slabs 
make a good warm floor in a sty. In the farrowing pen a rail should be placed 6in. to 
8 in. from the floor to prevent the sow from injuring any of her young before they find 
their legs properly and are able to get out of her way. The floors should be at least 
9in. above ground level. The stable should be fitted up in a manner similar to the cow- 
fihed, with a passageway behind the manger for feedi’ng purposes. A stall for one horse 
should be at least 6ft. wide and 16ft. deep. A deep stable is most convenient because 
it provides room to hang the harness at the back of the horse. The floors should be 
similar to that of a cowshed and well drained. Attached to the stable should be the 
chaffhouse. One building lacking in this district on a number of farms is an implement 
shed. Most implements are left in the open, but an implemient shed is as much to the 
profit of a farm as any other part of the equipment. To have success with poultry, good^ 
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warm slecpinf? houses arc necessary. The fowlhouse should Ijc at least 5ft. hig^h at the 
lowest point for a lean-to roof, Oft. hifjh at tl\e front and no deeper than about 8ft, 
If the house is too deep the sun only gets to the inside at the back for a very little while 
in the early morning. Where fowls are kept in captivity the ground space should be at 
least 4 sqmxre ft. per bird. The fowlhousc should face nortli-east in order to get the 
maximum of sunshine. Along the front of the house enclose at least 2ft. from the 
ground with iron to guard against draughts. The peiches should not be any higher than 
a foot from the ground, especially for heavy strains of fowls. (Secretary, C. Martin.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

iSubject. 

iSofTctary. 

Balhannah. 

12/8/32 

17 

Paper—“ The Jersey 

Herd,” H. Boehm 

C. Grasby 

Oherry Gardens 

17/8/32 

10 

Addn^ss—C. F. Anderson 

A. Stone 

Blackwood .... 

8/8/32 

12 

Address—H. Fowler .... 

H. Goldsack 

Blackwood .... 

11/7/32 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Goldsafik 

Macclesfield ... 

18/8/32 

13 

Discussion. 

H. Ross 

Kangarilla .... 

18/8/32 

250 

Annual iSocial. 

T. Goldor 

Mount Pleasant 

19/8/32 

9 

Uintern Lecture. 

D. Smith 

Mount Barker . 

^-/7/32 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

P. Wise 

Narrung . 

13/8/32 

23 

Annual Meeting . 

W. LawTie, Pt. McLeay 

8hoalBay .... 

16/8/32 

10 

Discussion. 

E. Boll, Wisanger 

Hindmarsh Tsld. 

16/8/32 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

f H. Newell 

McLaren Flat . 

11/8/32 ' 

25 

Address—E. H. Fromen . 

P. Wait 

Mount Compass 

4/8/32 

46 

Addresses—A. L. Warren 
and Dr. Douglas 

C. Verco 

Fravvillo. 

16/8/32 

10 

Address—R. Hill. ! 

1 V. Kichler 

Langhome’s Crk. 

! 

16/8/32 

15 

Addresses — H. Potts and 

M. Whittlesoa 

P. Nurse 

Black heath .... 

18/8/32 1 

8 

Paper from Jonrn-dl . 

E. Paoch 

Gurrency Creek. 

18/7'32 i 

11 

! Anrinii.] 

D. Gordon 

Narrung . 

30/7/32 

12 and 8 
visitors j 

i Discussion. 

W. Lawric, Point 

1 MiVLeay 

Mvponga . 

21/7/32 

15 and 16 
visitors 1 

Addre.s.s — R. Hill. 

C. Martin 


T^KmOU 



ia the reirular job of the 

Monlunr Grubber in fatt it u-ua ^ 

born to the work, 

TREES and STUMPS. It mattera not. ther 
airo torn out with roota intact, a thorouffb Job 
Ottickly done. Run to tha Job like a barn 
tmek. and worked In the aame manner a* a 
boat la rowed, it developa tha power of 2*0 men. 
progreaslvely applied, and alwaya under Perfect control. 

In any poaition, ao lonjt ar the o|>ermtor haa apace for a 
footinir- the machine le efflciemly worked. An Automatic Goar ailo«e a 
load to be hauled or released at will. Bealdea the rreet power and portability there 
are embodied other labour aavina featurec. euch aa special rope coupllnaa. rope ahortener, 
aaeteh block, etc. 

Airriculturallata In Auatralla, New Zealand. Great Britain. South Africa, the American aa welt ea Pianlera 
In India. China. Central Africa. FIJI, the Eiast and Wart Indian, racoirnlaad Ita merits and applied Its help^ 

THE “MONKEY” GRUBBER- 

ti fashioned from material mined and made within the Empire, by Empire craftamen. to aaalat with tha fttU 
•nd effleUnt development of Her Soil'a reeourcea. 

Patentees and Makers—Monkey Grubber, Monkey and Wallaby Jacks; 

TREWBELLA BROS. PTY LTD- TRENTHAM. vie. AUSTRALIA. 


'Hams. Scarfc fir* Co. Ltd. 

AustraUsisn Implement House Furmshtng Co 


ADELAIDE STOCKISTS— 

Cultun Palmer 6r Preston 

rntshtng Co South Australian Farmers Union. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS OPEN TO APPLICATION. 

Applications will be received until 3 p.m. on Tuesday, October IStli, 1932, 
for lands in the Hundreds of BARNA, BLACKER, BOOTHBY, BROOKER, 
BUCKLEBOO, BURGOYNE, CAMPOONA, CARALUE, CARAWA, CAR¬ 
INA, COLTON, COOTRA, CUNGENA, FINLAY SON, GOODE, HAGUE, 
HABLAM, KIANA, KOONGAWA, LAKE WANGARY, MAMBLTN, MAN- 
GALO, McLACHLAN, MILTALIE, MINBRIE, MTNNIPA, MITCHELL, 
MOODY, MOORKITABIE, MORTLOCK, MOSELEY, PYGERY, ROUNSE- 
VELL, SHANNON, SMEATON, SOLOMON, STURDEE, ULYERRA, 
VERRAN, WANNAMANA, WRENFORDSLEY, YADNARIE, and in the 
Counties DITFFERIN, KINTORE, and ROBINSON. 


Full particulars are published in the Go\)ernnient Gazette of September 
8th, 1932, and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Box 29 Ja, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


LIST OP LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official 
List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). 
The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., 
of the sections available, and the conditions under which they may be 
applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and 
the successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the 
subdivision. 


R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown I^ands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Oonferences, &c. 

Irrigated Fruit IHstricts, at Taimnda—^Lonc Pine Branch, November 1st. (Sec 
votary, Mr. T. Fronmi, Tamiiida.) 

"Hie oporiiii^ session will take rdaeo at 10.30 a.in. I’apm-s, (luostions, itr., should be 
forwmrded to the General Seeretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a fortnight liefore the 
date mentioned above. 

Ensilage and Grass Hay Competition. 

d'he South Australian .\<lvisory Dairy Board, in conjunction with the Department of 
Agiicultme, is again ^uomoting competitions for grass hay and ensilage amongst the 
dairyfiirmers in this State. 

Entries will be invited from dairymen in two (2) districts, viz., the Hills imd South- 
Eastern districts, and will b<* ro'stricted to those who aie milking not less than sewni cows. 

Tritphies and eertiticates will be awarded in each of the four ('ompetitions, and suc- 
(‘cssfiil comnetitors will receive prizes as under: — 


First. £3 .“>8. and eertiticate. 

Second. £2 2s. “ “ 

Third. £1 Is. “ 


Entiies will close on Januaiy 4th, Ip;;;*.. Full details and entry foiins c.mm be i btained 
from the s<'cretaiy, E. S. Smith, c/o Oflu'.e of Minister of Agricnit nrt', l-Mucation Build 
ing, Flinders Stoeet, Adelaid(‘. 

Bower North Pruning Competitions. 

Tin' Secretary of the Lower North Pruning Conijx'titions (Mr. ,1. S. Hamiuat) has 
pointed out that the name of Mr. J. B. Helbig was omitted from the list of competitors 
ill the L;uigdon Paisons (?up as reported in the Septeinber issue. Mr. IJelbig Ims 
scored a total of 1,080^ points, made up as follows:—Year 1!)31—tree's 304, vines 183 
(r)47) ; year 11132—trees 300, vines 182^ {rA2i). io the grainl total fen- the twt) years 
his position is therefore eighth on the list. 

Codlin Moth Control. 

Any depaiture' from old establislied ieleas in the t-ontrol of eodlin motli is gener.dly 
received ^vi(■h sus])i('ion. Mr. C. II. Beauin(»nt (District IJorticultual Instrnctor) st.ates 
that bandages are recommended as an aid to the usual s])ray programme for the control 
of codlin moth. The bandages are treated «4iemiea!lv so tiiat there is no in'iM'ssit'v for 
e.\ainina1 ion during the season. The larvae which shelter under thou art' killed hy the 
solution used in the pre])aration of the bandages, Gorrugated bands ])r(»]>erly pri'pared 
are now avail.'ible, and a 2iu. band .seeim. just as effieient as a widi'r one. Jt is said 
that l,0tl() grubs may be killed by one band. The United Htates Bureau of Ihitomology 
have had the nratter in hand, and ilie sy.stem is .also Iteing tried in Victoria. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


supplied hy I'eterinary Officers, Stoelc and lirands Ifepurtuiriit.] 

Sicretaryf Agricultural Burentu, ArthurUm, reports mire stiff in legs. Reply—If the 
stitTm'ss occurred after foaling it may be a form of laminitis. Give a drench of raw 
linseol oil 1^. jrints, turpentine 2 lablc'HpoOinsful, and that she be turned out into a good 
grazing paddock. No green crop or grain should be allowed. 
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GTe^noeJc reports a Jersey heifer which had a swollen udder before and after oalvvnfi, 
and is non) demrom of dryinp her of prior to calving next October. Re<ply—Give tfcwl 
heifer 1 deesortspoonful of alum iii 1 pint of cold water twice 'n day for three day», 
and gradually dry off by milking away a swaaller quantity of milk at each milking. 
If possible, it is preferable to have her dry at leiast a month before her next calf. 
Out' down her green feed and grain. Tim condition is not sei-ious providing there ill 
no change in the character of the milk, such as presence of clots, stringiness, accom¬ 
panied by heat and pain of the udder, which latter condition would indicate true 
inflamrmition of udder due to germs. 

Sicoretary^ lifarrUhf Agricultural Bureau, mks treatment for itch on legs of horses* 
Reply—The applic-ation of the following pnepiaration is recommended:—I/ysol 1 table- 
spoonful, sulphur 2 table8i>oonsful, raw linseed oil 1 pint. 

Murraytown reports horses larne^ but show no signs of bruises or swelling. Jnquwen 
aldp asks treatment for blood worms. Reply—df^rom the information supplied it is 
difficult to determine the seat of lainieneas. In tht^ event of your still failing to locate 
the ‘dause, turn horses out for six weeks, hut befoire doing so examine cjvrefully the 
hoof of each lame foot to see if any injury (puncture or bruise) is present. Treatment 
for blood worms is as follow's:—(1) Starve horse for 18 hours. (2) At the end of 
that time give following drench for draught horse:—Raw linseed oil [>ints, oil of 
turpentine 4 tablespoons. Shake thoroughly and drench carefully. (3) Subsequently 
give 1 tablespoon of Fowler's solution of arsenic in a small daniped feed night and 
morning for 14 (lays. (Buy a lib. bottle). (4) Feed on good quality chaff, bran, and 
crushed oats. 

Secretary, KmigarUta AgirjiculPural Bureau, reports cow with bloohed teat. Rej)ly— 
It appears that there is a constriction of the lower end of the teat canal. The only 
satisfactory way of overeoming this trouble is to have tlie te.at operated on by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon. The repeated use of a teat dilator would perlia]>s help to 
overcome the trouble to some extent, but such relief would more than likely bo only 
tenijxniary, and unless very great care wore tnken witli using the teat dilator, an attack 
of mammitis might result. The surgical operation suggosttHl is a relatively 8imj)le 
one and will give permanent relief without risk if properly performed. 

Taplan cusiks treahnent for a dog with stomach worm.s. Rqply—For three days feed 
the dog on bread and milk, or porridge and milk, and a little lean nmat. Procure 
from a chemist half a dozen ‘‘Nema^^ capsules size 187 for adult dogs. A dog weighing 
8-101 bs. give one capsule, a dog weighing 10-201bs. give two capsules, a dog weighing 
20-301 bs. give three capsnles. For 12 hours before administering the capsules do not 
give any food, and after adinhiisteriiig give no food for two hours. A small dose of 
Epsom salts (1 teas|)OonfiUl dissolved in water) two hours after capsules have been 
given will assist. To administer the capsules—o])en the dog's mouth by squeezing 
tile cheeks and drop them in according to the numl>er required, and follow with a little 
water to make the animal swallow. If the dog does not swallow straight away, do 
not hold th(‘ jaws together, but allow' the animal to drop thi; cajiaulo and try again. 

Secretary, Bunora Agrundtural Bureau, reports —(1) Aged 7mirc who periodically 
geft.s very ^me. (2) Is it adwfisablg' for a stallion to serve mares every W) days wniil 
they go * ^ of Repines—(1) Blister the swelling with a biniodide of mercury 

(1 in 8) bliaU^r, which you will have to obtain from the nearest chemist. To do this, 
clip the area, wash thoroughly, an ddry. Then rub in blister for 10-15 minutes. After 
aj'plication tie mare uip short, so that she cannot get nose down to part. Wash 
swelling next day. Tlirn out for four to six weeks. (2) The mare's period of oestrum 
is a week, and there is a three-weekly interval between each heat. It is adviaied— 
more esix'cially for uncertain breeders which nevertheless come regularly on heat— 
that service bo given more than once during one heat, and service during biter part 
of heat is more likely to be successful than if performed a*t its commencement. It 
is not advisable that mares which have worked hard all day should be taken in the 
evening two to three miles to stallions, and a,gain, mares should not be served before 
going to work. They should be rested both before and after service. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. 
KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 1931-32. 


[By L. J. Cook, BJ).A., Mamiger.] 

A very ftiir pasture season was experienced during the year 193.1-32. Of 657 acres of fields 
and plots that have been used solely for pasture production during recent seasons, 3^7 
acres (56 per cent.) of them recorded increased carrying wipjicity over the previous season 
1930-31, so that the number of livestock carried on the farm has not been muck affected. 
Throughout the agricultural year—April Ist, 1931, to March 3l8t, 1932—an average of 
1,464 sheep and 122 cattle have been kept on the farm, as against 1,322 sheep and 122 
cattle during the previous 12 months, showing an increase of 142 sheep. However, 35 more 
acres of femporriry pasture were available this season, the area cultivated for crops 
being 114 acres, and 138 acres left for temporary pasture, iis compared with 149’ and 
103 acies respectively duiing 1930-31. Hence, 795 acres of fields of pasture, with the 
stubble feed of 114 acres, have carried 1,464 sheep and apj)roximatcly 70 head growing 
cattle wholly throughout the soJison, as well as provide full pasturage for 40 milking 
cows during the pasture growing jieriod, and portion of their feed during the balance 
of the seiuson. Also 24 horses have had part-time grazing; 200 acres of the general 
pasture fields were not top-dressed this season, a saving 10 tons superphosphate 
ijeing made. These fields, however, had receiv(ul good applications in the past, and the 
feed was not greatly affected this season through not being top-dressed. 

Tier Season. 

The season commenced well; good germinating rains were rweived during March, and 
these were followed by a splen<lid fall of l^ins. in mid-April, thus ensuring good early 
f(‘ed. April recorded approximately 2in8. of rain, 70 points above the average, which 
was most valuable to pastures. May produced just the average for that month, and 
l)eing very well distributed, combined with mild temperatures, pastures developed really 
well, A heavier recording than usual was received during dune, but again the distri- 
biitioii was good, and little or no check was made in growth until late in the month, 
duly falls were a little less than usual, and pastures generally survived the cold months 
well, and the usual clieck in growth at this time of the year was not severe. August' 
rains wer(* sufficient, although below the average, whilst September started well, but a 
dry period commenced in mid-September, which persisted until February of this yejir. 
This period of 140 days is one of the longest without a useful rain on our records, 
and for the time of the year such a period has never been experienced since weathei< 
re<*ords have been taken here. Less than lin. of rain was recorded for the four months, 
October to February. Good falls, registering nearly 2ins., occurred during the first half 
of February, and these were followed by useful rains in March. For the full 12 
months IPiins. were registered—more than 2ins. less than the average for the past 26 
seasons. 

The season promised well for clover growths; Subterranean and the naturalised 
clovers germinated well, and maintained good growth throughout winter an<l early spring, 
but abnormal spring conditions spoilt their finish, and although there was sufficient 
summer feed, the clovers did not mature well. Only a little meadow hay was obtain¬ 
able, and there was a considerable shortage of clover seed for stock to use as autumn 
feed. The early autumn rains, however, retrieved the position, and prevented what 
might have been a serious shortage of padd<K?k feed during March, April, and May 
of this year, and enabled the carrying capacity of fields to be maintained. The native- 
rooted grasses, Danthonia species, had another good season, and benefited greatly by 
the early autumn falls. The naturalised annual grasses, such as barley, silver, and 
Brome, were prominent during the season, especially during winter. Their seeds during 
early summer were troublesome to stock, but not to such an pxtont as usual. 

Of the gown grasses, Phalaris tuberosa gave the most feed, especially during winter. 
Wimraera Bye gave good returns, and Perennial Bye very fair results. Both the latter 
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suffered more dunug the cold months than others, but Perennial Rye benefited greatly 
by early autumn rains, responding as well as the native Wallaby grass. 

Once again phosphate-dressed pastures showed to good advantage over non- 
fertilised lands. 

The following table allows the monthly rainfall of recent years, compared vvitli the 
average for the past 20 seasons: — 


J<i2b. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1906-31. 

In. In. In. In. In. In. In. 

April. 2-10 0-20 1-60 312 11.5 1-98 1*28 

May. 3-17 21)2 2-24 2-16 1-39 2-54 2-53 

June . 1-24 1*63 2r»3 3-.32 0-34 3-40 2-77 

July. 2-71 2-14 2-71 308 4-34 2-52 2-92 

August . 3-31 4-02 04M) 1-84 3-6.5 2-32 2-6,5 

September . 1-79 0-91 3-12 l-7i5 2-95 1-8.5 2-6.5 

October. 2-27 0-.52 4-47 l-,50 2-.5.5 0-47 1-88 

November . 0-68 2-06 0*99 0-97 0-93 (t38 1-41 

December. 0-83 1-31 0-17 1-66 2-94 0-06 1-16 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

January . 0-.5I 1-59 l-Jo 0-02 1-59 0-02 0-.55 

Februai-v . 1-20 1-74 0-22 1-57 0-10 1-92 0-98 

Mar(4)..'. O 9() 0-55 0-65 0-06 0-98 2-11 0-93 

Total . 20-77 19-59 20-85 21-05 22-91 19-57 21-71 


Tmpuovkment of Natural Pasti’hes winiooT (’ri/nvATioN. 

The woik (tf top-dressing natural pasture's witli pliosphatic fertilisers and bnie was 
commenced in 1919, jidditional idots have l)een added from time to time, and at present 
tliere are 17 plots being used for this work, .13 of which arc 3^ acres in area and four 
are ,5 acres each. Since 1921 careful records of the grazing secuied from tbe plots have 
been kept. For the past three seasons the plots have been continuously grazed in 
rotation by five docks constituted according to the estimated carrying ea}).Mcit}, and a 
separate* flock has been used for each type of fertilised jjasture. Tliat is, A and A A 
flocks, 29 sheep, have been uHe<l on unnianured laud, 24 acrc'S; B flock of .35 shee[) lia^i 
been used on 1-4 acre's of lam) imj)rov<nl with superpheespliate; (! flock of 48 sliee*p has 
been use'd on 17 acres of laml improved with lime ami superphosphate; while D flock of 
20 sheep has been used on 10^ acres of land impioved with rock phospliates. Another 
small spare flock has been useel eui all fertilised jdots, as required te) utilise cxe-css feed. 
Similar type and aged sheep liave been used in each flock, constituted of 25 per (*ont. 
Waite Institute Merino wethers, and 75 per cent. Kybybolite Cumebrn'k evvc'S. Through 
the assistance of the Waite Rt'search Institute we have been able to weigh these sheep 
monthly, and st) keej) a definite record of their development on this tyf)e of pasture. 

The pastures have consisted principally of Wallaby Grass, Barley and Silver grasses, 
annual naturalised clovers, and of recent years one of the Erodium^ has appeared on 
them in fair quantity. 

The following table shows the fertiliser applied, with date, and rate of apidications; 
whilst Tabl(' .3 shows the grazing results secured:—• 

Tarle 2. — Fertilimng of Natural Grazing IWt, KybyholiU', 1919-32. 


Date and Rato of 

Plot. 'I'otal Fertiliser per Acre. Application. 

1 1 ton Aluminium Phosphate Rock (4121bs. phosphoric acid) 1919, one application 

2 llcwts. Aluminium Jfliosphate (2271bs. Phos. Acid) . 1919, one application 

6cwtH. Aluminium Phosphate (124Ibs. Phos. Acid) . 1920-25, Icwt. per annum 

306Ibs. 45% Superphosphate (6.11bs. Phos. Acid). 1926-31, Sllbs. per annum 

3 I ton Lime {Calcium Carbonate). . 1919, one application 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate). 1929, one application 

13cwts. 36% Superphosphate (2401bs. Phos, Acid) . 1919-31, Icwt. per annum 

4 Mewts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (2321bs. Phos. Acid) ... 1919, one application 

6cwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (127Ibs. Phos. Acid) .... 1920-25, Icwt. per annum 

3cwts. 82% Calcium Phosphate Rock (1261bs. Phos. Acid) 1926-31, ^cwt. per annum 

5 1 ton Calcium Phosphate Rock {4221bs- Phos, Acid). 1919, one application ^ 

lOcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (4201bs, Phos. Acid) ... 1929, one application 
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Table 2 .—Fertilising of Natural Orating Test, Kybybolite, 1919-32.—continued. 


6 No Manure (Check Plot). 

7 7201b8. 45% Superphosphate {148lb8. Phos. Acid). 1924-31, 901bs. per annum 

8 l,0801b8. 45% Superphosphate (2221b8. Phos. Acid) . 1926-31, ISOlbs. per annum 

9 1 ton Gypsum (Calcium Sulphate). 1926, one application 

6721b8. 45% Superphosphate (1381bs. Phos. Acid). 1926-31, Icwt. per annum 

10 1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate). 1924, one application 

896lb8. 46% Superphosphate (186Ib8. Phos. Acid). 1924-31, Icwt. per annum 

11 6cwts. Ephos Phosphate (ISSlbs. Phos. Acid). 1924, one application 

12 No Manure (Check Plot). 

13 1 ton crushed Limestone (Calcium Carbonate). 1926, one application 

6721b8. 45% Superphosphate (1381bs. Phos. Acid). 1926-31, Icwt. i)er annum 

lA No Manure (Check Plot). 

2a 7681bs. 45% Superphosphate (1581b8. Phos, Acid). 1929-31, three applications 

3a No Manure (Check Plot). 

4a No Manure (Check Plot). 



Tahlk .‘h- 

Plot Jdot 

—Be turns 

Plot Plot 

of Natural Grazing Test, Kybyholite, 

Grazing in Sheep per Aero. 

Plot Plot Plot Plot Plot Plot Idot 

1921- 

Plot 

12. 

Plot 

Plot 

Plots 
3A A 

Year. 

1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7^ 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 

13. 

2a. 

4a. 

1921 2 . 

1-52 

104 

1-84 

1-48 

1*33 

1-11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

1922-3 . 

1-47 

1-41 

200 

1-20 

1-27 

0-83 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1923-4 . 

1-91 

1-31 

2-50 

1-33 

1 -53 

0-80 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1924-5 . 

2*72 

2-73 

4-25 

3-00 

305 

1-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

192.5-fi . 

1-04 

1-58 

2-92 

1-78 

1-71 

0-71 

•13 

— 

— 

1-54 

1^27 

0-81 

...... 

— 

— 

1920 7 . 

1 84 

1-06 

3-81 

1 -59 

1-84 

0-50 

1-91 

1-27 

0-98 

1-78 

1-07 

0-99 

1-99 

— 

— 

1927-8 . 

1-95 

198 

2-58 

1-74 

.•98 

0-08 

1-79 

1-34 

1-50 

210 

1-89 

0-97 

1^80 

— 

— 

1928-9 . 

1-01 

2-63 

3-24 

2-24 

2-30 

006 

2-42 

2-00 

2-08 

3-60 

217 

0-58 

2-54 

— 

— 

1929-30 . 

Ml 

2-40 

3*73 

1*38 

1-02 

0*80 

2-30 

215 

1-96 

2-42 

1 -85 

105 

2-62 

119 

0-04 

1930-1 . 

1-84 

2-83 

3-65 

1-94 

211 

0-82 

302 

3-80 

3-33 

3-47 

2-34 

1-28 

3-39 

1;83 

0-76 

1931-2 . 

1-58 

3*20 

3-00 

204 

2-71 

0-82 

3*79 

3-99 

303 

2-92 

2 33 

1-25 

3-31 

204 

0-79 

Means— 

1921 32 . .. 

1-74 

2-13 

311 

I 79 

1-95 

0-84 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

1920-32 ... 

105 

2-40 

3-43 

182 

2 09 

0-73 

2-5r» 

2-43 

2-24 

2-72 

2-04 

1*02 

2-00 

— 

— 

Increase above 
no iiianure— 

11 years.. 

0-90 

1-29 

2-27 

0-95 

Ml 



— 

— 

..... 


—• 

— 

— 

— 

0 years .. 

()-78 

159 

2-50 

0-95 

1 22 

...... 

1-08 

1 -50 

1-37 

1 -85 

117 

— 

1-73 


— 

Increase above all phosphate 
dre88(!d plots— 

11-year period. 

1-21 













0-year period . . 


1-24 


— 

— 


— 

0-05 

o-r)3 


— 

0-41 

....... 

— 

Increase above sup«;rpho»- 
phate-dres.sed plots - 
O-year period. 

0-94 



_ 

_ 

_ 

..... 

0-23 


_ 

Oil 

_ 

_ 


In coinmentinp; on the above results, it is to be noted that the plots easily carrio<l the 
6o('kr- assiji>ued to them in f^ood store condition. There was a good carry over of feed 
from the previous Mandi, and the flo<dtH hud good grazing through the autumn, winter, 
am! spring months. The quick response of native grass to this year’s February rain 
grently assisted the pastures of tlieae fields to complete the season satisfactorily. The 
(’omeback ewes ilropped lambs in Augu.st, and carried them on the jdots until weaned in 
-lanuary, Five or six plots showed an npjireciable increase on the previous year, eight 
plots carried approximately the same grazing, whilst only two showed much reduction. 
Plot 1, which has not been to])-dre8sed since 1919, showed a de[>reciation of f sheep per 
acre, and Plot 10 also had a leaner season. Plot No. S, which has now received ISOlbs, 
15 cent. 8U{)erphos})hHte for six years in succession, proiluced the most feed, and 
(‘arried approximately four sheep per acre. Plot No. 7, dressed with OOlbs. 45 ])er cent. 
superj)liosphat(*, was second with 3i| sheep per acre, and showed th(‘ greatest improve¬ 
ment sheep) for the season. Plots Nos. 3 and 9, dressed with lime and superphos- 
(>hate, and gypsum and superphosphate respectively, also carried over .'{J sheej) per acre. 

In ( omparing the six plots that have now provided results for 11 consecutive seasons, 
the four dressed wdtli phosphatie fertiliser only have increased the carrying capacity 
ap[)roximately 1.06 sheep per acre, or 126 per cent, above tliat of the cheek plot; whilst 
the lime and phosphate-dressed plot has incTease<l 2.27 sheep per acre, or 270 per cent, 
above ihc No Manure plot, and 1.21 sheep per at'.re, or 64 per eeiit., above the pliosphate- 
orily dressed plots. On Plot No, 1, which has not been dressed since 1919, the growths 
are tliinning, moss is appearing rather plentifully, clovers are disappearing, and the 
land is reverting back to the unmanured type. 
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The addition of a small quantity of water soluble phosphate to Plot No. 2 is con* 
tinning to give an increfised carrying capacity—and although of recent years this plot 
has only leceived half the quantity of phosphatic acid that has been given to Plot No, 4, 
its growtli of pasture has been better. Since tlse change in application, Plot 2 luis 
averaged 2.4(5 slua'p per acn^, as against 1.82 l>y Plot 4—over | sheep per acre better. 

Plot No. 5 carried very good grass, and is continuing to show an advantage in 
applying large quantities of acid soluble phosphate at comparatively long intervals, in 
preference to apjilying this form of fertiliser in small quantities annually, as is done 
in the case of Plot No. 4. This year it yielded 0.(17 sheep per acre better than Plot No. 4. 
For tlie wliole 11 years it has been 9 per cent, better, and for the past six years it ha^ 
been 15 per cent, superior to No. 4. 

In the following table tlie averages of all plots for the past six seasons have been 
grouped together according to the various forms of fertiliser, and shows an interesting 
comparison of returns and value. 

TabT;E 4 .—Comparative Sninmary of Six Yearn Grazing on Top-dressed Natural 

Pasture. 





InenaiHi' 

InereiiHe 

lner«*a»(! 

Annual 

Annual 

Profit per 

f«>rtili8(Ts Applii'O. 


Sheep 

Over 

Over 

Ov«T 

(^ost of 

Cost of 

Acre per 

Area. 

per 

No 

Super* 

Koek 

Fcrtilist'.r 

Pertiliser 

Annum. 

Lime mul 

AercK. 

Acre. 

Manure. 

phosjihate. 

l‘hosphate. 

"o 

per Acre. 

X. (I. 

per Sheep. 
s. (L 

Sheep at, 1 ( 
a. d. 

(W.S. PhoH.) .. 

Crushtid and 

Hi 

:P0I 

2‘A4 

21 

08 

n 0 

.'■> 2 

10 1 

8ui)(!ri)lioBphat('(W.S.P.) 

f, 

2(iO 

189 


•11 

8 8 

4 10 

8 9 

SuperphospluitcfW.S.P.) . 
Gypsum and Siipj'iplios- 

]0i 


170 


:14 

f) 8 

8 7 

10 2 

phate (W.S.P.) . 

Ephos J*h()K])hatc (('it. and 


2 24 

J49 


21 

10 9 

S 0 

2 8 

Acid Sol. Plios.) . 

Crush(!d Hock P}iosphat(‘ 


204 

127 


10 

0 0 

r. H 

.') .'i 

(Add Sol. Phos.). 

lOi 

1-85 

100 



4 2 

4 o 

4 

No Manure' fClK'ck Plots) 

HI 

o-yo 

- 







These results sliow tliat the greatest return of feed has been secured from the use of 
lime and superphosphate, lime ajqdied at the rate of 1 ton per acre every 10 years, and 
su})erpliosphate apjdied at the rfite of Icw’t. annually. This fertilising costs approxi¬ 
mately .11 s. per acre per anuum. Valuing sheep at lO.s. each, this fertilising shows an 
{inruial [)rotit of 10s. Id. [.er acje. 

The crushed limestone dust and .superphosphate application is second in quantity of pro¬ 
duction, and this fertilisation has beeu at similar mtes, namely, 1 ton per acre of limestone 
every 10 years ami Icwt. supei’pho8])hate annually. The dust costs approximately 228. Cd. 
per ton on the land; that is 2s. Td. per year, plus (is. for superphosphate, Ss. 3d. for an 
extra jeturn of \7s., or Ss. Od. protit. The applications given to the three jdots (Iressed 
witli supcrplios{)hate only have averaged at rate of lO.'ilbs. per acre per annum, and hav(* 
returned a yield of 2.48 slu'ep p(‘r acre—third position on the table. The cost of this 
fertilising is .Is, S<1. per acre, and the extra return gained of 1.58 sheep means a cost 
of 3s. 7d. per sheep, and a gain of 10s. 2d. per acre' profit when sheep are valued at Ids. 
each per annum. This shows superphosphate to be the cheapest fertiliser per sheep, and 
to be equal witii lime and superjihosphate in profitableness. 

Bock phosphate with an average annual application cost of 48. 2d. is the cheajjest per 
acre, but is a little dearer piu* sheep, and the profit only shows at 58. 4d. per acre per, 
annum. 

Ill further comparing these fertilisers the following (Iraph No. 1 shows the yearly 
carrying capacity secured from tlie use of Lime and Super No. 3, Super, only Plot No. 7, 
Calcium Rock Phosphate Plots Nos. 4 and 5, compared with check plot of No Manure 
Plot No. 6. It is to bo noted that the super, plot was only commenced in 1924, and 
the increase in ])roduction has been marked during the last two seasons, this year 
exceeding the })roduction of lime and super, for the first time. 
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With reference to the type and variety of plants growing on this series of plots, again 
we were unable to make any true botanical analyses of tluj growths of the various 
fertilisations, but from general observations, the only plant to make noticeable increase 
in quantity is a species of Erodium, which has become more in evidence on the limed 
plots. Wallaby Grass and annual grasses remain more or less constant, and except on 
the more recent reclaimed plots, the naturalised clovers are remaining at about :}0 ja^r 
cent, of the herbage. Booted Oat’s Ear did not make its'usual heavy summer growth. 
Thistles that bad infested the lime plots of recent years were not so plentiful on these 
tliis season, but increased on other plots, that have been carrying a lot of stock. 

In considering the behavior of sheej) flocks used for grazing these natural pasture 
plots, the following table and graphs are of interest in showing tlie results gained from 
the Oomeback ew'cs in the flocks. 


Table 5. —Weights of Sheep and Wool, Natural Pasture Plots, 19;U)-n2. 


Flork, No. of 

Kind of Fertiliser on 

Avi'ragi^ Widght 

of lOwes. 

A V (-rage 

VV’eiglil of 

KweK. 

Plots Grazed. 

8 4/39. 

31/3 31 

. 39/3/32. 

Whjol per Sheep. 






17/19/39. 

21/10/31. 



Lbs. 

i;bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, OzH. 

Lbs. Ozs. 

A 9 

No Manure . 

83-8 

93-2 

99-7 

0 10 

8 7 

B 26 

Superphosphate . 

90-0 

82-.3 

98-.3 

6 14 

8 0 

C 36 

Lime, Gypsum, and 







Siip(^r. 

89*3 

87-3 

9.3-3 

7 10 

8 .3 

I) 16 

Hock Phosphate . 

91-2 

84-7 

84-3 

8 11 

7 15 







Slieej) 

No. of 

Kind of Fertiliser on 

Lambs 

Marked. 

Average 

Weight 

(.‘arried 

Flock. Ewes. 

Plots (»razed. 

9/19/.30. 

1 10/31 

of Lambs. 

per Acre. 





8/1/31. 

.3 1/32. 

1939-32. 



O/ 

/(> 

o, 

/o 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


A 9 

No Manure . 

2‘’ 

66 

40-9 

69-8 

1 -98 

B 26 

Superphosphate . 

lame. Gypsum, ami 

81 

.39 

44-3 

o7-3 

.3-97 

(’ 36 

89 

66 

39-•’ 


.3-39 


1) 1.3 

Hock Phosphate . 

89 

73 

44-2 

48-.3 

2-94 


All of the ewa*s in the abovt* flocks are of similar age and breeding (li>28 spring! 
dro]0, find were selected as ('ven in type and develojmient in May, 1929. Since then 
they litive betni k(q)t wliolly on tlie one' class of pasture. Exce]>t from March 2r)th, 1930, 
until May 5tli, 19.30, and froiii March I9tli, 19.31, until A])ril 29th, 1931, when tlie SO 
ewes were mated together as one flock witli Merino rams, they have liecn pastured on 
the Jes})cctive plots sliowti in above table. The table sliows the average weight of ewes 
in each flock taken at the beginning and end of each grazing year, the average weight of 
wool shorn in October, 193d and 1931, and comstitutes 12 months’ growth in cacli case 
(ewes were blade-shorn each season). Besults of lambing are showm as i)ercentageH of 
lambs marked, and the average weiglit of lambs taken at weaning. Also the jwtual 
grazing r(‘Hults taken from the various groups of plots is sliown in the final column. 

(ira])h 2 sliows ch*arly how the weight and development of ewes vary throughout, 
the s<aison; each ye;ir there has been a. steady and regular increase during tin' fiasture- 
growing ])eriod8 May to December, and a los.s of weiglit during autumn, wlieii tin* feed 
was mostly dry. 

It is noticeable tliat during the iirst season, as hoggets, tlie ewes developed comjiarje 
tively well and evenly; the second season, 1930-31, their first breeding year, the flocks 
generally did m>t develop so wxdl, and three flocks, B, 0, and D, 8uff(‘red rather badly 
in the autumn of 1931. However, this last season, 1931-32, with the exce])tion of 
Flock I), much imjiroved average weights have been recorded. Flocks B and C reaching 
113 and 1141bs. in December, and falling only to 98 and 9rdbs. this autumn. 
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In considering individual flocks, A Flock, that has been developed on unmanured 
pasture, i^owed much slower development than the others on fertilised land. The 
first season they did not reach nearly the weights of the others, although they gained 
and lost weight at similar times. During the second season they were also well behind 
until late in the season. As maiden ewes that year they produced very few lambs— 
only 22 per cent.—which accounted for the fact that in average weight they were 
superior to other flocks during autumn and winter months of 1931. They yielded 6(5 
per cent, lambs tins sejison, and since then their weights have receded, and Flocks B and 
0 have improved beyond them. A glance at Graph 3 shows that the ewes in this flock 
th;it reared lambs this season have felt the effects greatly, and their weights are some 
of the poorest in the" flocks, wliereas the dry ewes in this flock have continued to maintain 
good weiglits, and at present are the heaviest of the flocks. Considering that the flock 
has only averaged 44 cent, lambs for the two breeding seasons, it could have been 
exj)ected that a greater yield of wool would have been j)roduced. Instead, although the 
flock in the two seasons has produced 3ozs. per head more wool than Flock B, it has 
yielded 12ozs. and 25oz8. less jjer head than Flocks (? and 1) respectively, and these 
latter have also produced 75 pci cent, more lambs. 

It must be noted that to 8Ui>plement the amount of unfertilised feed, Plot No. 9 in 
unmanured clover land series has necessarily had to be used at times by this flock, 
which accounts for the carrying capacity of {ilots grazed showing at 1.08 sheej) per 
annum, which it; higher than unfertilised virgin land, and should, if anything, give the 
flock an advantage. 

Of the three flocks grazing on fertilised plots, Flock C on lime and siipered land, so 
far, has proved to be tin; most productive, combined witli good health. Floi’k 1) has 
jirodneed most wool, and practically equal in lambing jiercentage to 0 flock. The con¬ 
dition of the ewes, however, in 1) Flock, esjiecially those that have reared lambs this 
last season, is ])oor, and as bad as those in A Flock. It appears to show that the 
strain of two (•om[)aratively good lambings has been severe on these. 'C Flock has 
})roduc('d equal proportion of lambs, and the ewes liav(‘ stood the strain better, and are 
now in much bettor order for the next breeding s<‘as()ii. Ewes in Flock B suffered 
heavily after the first lambing, and a lot weie ia comparatively low condition for tin* 
second mating, ilovvever, the flo(*k had a liglit lambing, and the ewes have im|>roved 
til is last summer, and the flock is' now in equal condition with C Flock for next* 
season’s breeding. 

It is to be noted that since this experiment was commenced in 1929, only one loss of 
ewe has occurred; ] young hogget died in Flock B during October, 1929; 2 lambs in 
B h'loek, and 5 lambs in C Flock died between marking and weaning in 1930-31 season; 
whilst 1 lamb in A Flock and 2 lambs in B Flock died this last season, 1931-32. No 
other deaths have occurred amongst these flocks during the three seasons. 

Considered on the whole, the land fertilised with lime as well as superphosphate shows 
to best advantage, with its high carrying capacity of 3.39 sheep per acre, combined 
with highest lambing x»ercentage, above the average in weight of wool, and general 
good health of sheep. 

The sheep have had no hand-feeding. They had a course of drenching for internal 
parasites during 1931, but have received no licks, and have therefore depended entirely 
on the jiastiire growths for their total food. 

The general conclusions ap|)arcnt on this class of pasture are that, in the virgim 
ptate it is not suitable for breeding sheep, but satisfactory for carrying store sheep, 
and producing good-quality wool. When improved with fertilisers the pastures become 
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fair for breeding purposes, cnny many more aheep, and altliougli the quantity and 
quality of wool per liead i« not materially affected, the quantity per acre has been 
increaaed I8.671b8. per annum, or 280 per cent., by manuring with lime and super., 
36 . 7011 ) 8 ., or 205 per cent., by manuring with superphosphate only, and 8.831bs., or 109 
per cent., by manuring wdth ground rock phosphate. 

8ow'n Pasturk.s: Bubi'erkanean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grasp 
Th(i 15 plots of tills pasture mixture established during 1924 are being maintained, 
and f.illy giazed eacli season. This y^ear they were again grazed in rotation, using 218 
ewes (98 half-bred ewes, (55 Oombeback ew^es 1929 drop, and 50 Ooincback ewes 1930 
drop). Tliey were proportionately divided into four flocks on the 05 acres o.f mfinured 
plots. There was a good can‘y-ov(*r of feed on the plots from the 1930-31 season, and 
grazing ha.s been contirmous on the ])lots for the whole season of 1081-82. There urns 
a large growtli of clover and annual grasses this season. Wimmera Rye grass was 
present, but in only small jiroportion. 

Table <) sliows the fertiliser given to the various plots, with the rate and time of 
application, together with the grazing results for the past seven years. 

8 'auee (i.— F' l'lil'is'fr Tf st op Si(hf< rravrau Clover and Wimmera Tiye Gras.s, 
KyhyboUte, 1025-82. 


SlK'cp per Aero per Year. 


rioi 

Mtuuninsf !)er .\(ae. i02.'»-i). 

192(5-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

1929-20, 

1920-1. 

1921-2. 

1925-32. 

1 

Icwt. 'r(*traplios])liate 

annually, lil2;<-20 . 2-7<> 

2-52 

215 

2-89 

2-25 

2-71 

2-55 

Mean, 

2-98 

2 

aow'ts. Ye<raphos]iliale, I92:’> : 

7HU>k. 'I'riple IMios- 

phate, la:}! . 2-7r, 

2-15 

2 10 

2-(5(5 

2-89 


2-99 

2-(58 

;! 

lOcwts. Liirn', 1922 : 1 

'retraphosphati* annually. 

192;}-27 ; 1 t(iTi (lyjt.stim. 

1.92S ; lev\t. 1.')% SiiixT- 
idiosphale atitiiiallv, 

I92H.:{1 .2-17 

2-<>7 

2-(5:i 

4-27 

4-40 

4'79 

5-18 

2-82 

i 

901hs. 4.5';;, Siip('rpli'tsplia.t(‘ 

iuuuiallv. 192:{-;M . :M2 

2-72 

;5'05 

2-90 

4-52 

1 '20 

4-8(5 

2-92 


.5ewts. Snitet pli''spliut<\ 

1922 ; ISOllts. 45'!,> Super- 
pliuHphale anmialh, 

1928-21 . 2-0(i 

2-21 

20(5 

4-25 


5-29 

4-77 

4.-02 

(] 

No .Mainire. l922-2(i ; 4.5lhs. 

45';,, Superphosphate 
nnnuallv, 1927-21 . I-Sl 

1-88 

2-70 

2-72 


2-52 

2-58 

2-54 


I ton Llm<\ 1924 ; lewt. 

45';;, Sup(ai»hosj)h:ne 
annually, 1924-21 . 2-04 

270 

2-28 

2-9(5 

4-52 

5-24 

5-47 

4-17 

« 

newts. (51 % Ephos I’lios- 

phate, 1924 . 2-22 

2-95 

2-92 

2-75 

2-77 

5-09 

4-14 

3-99 

« 

No Manure (('lieek Plot) ... 212 

1 -95 

1 -91 

1 -20 

11(5 

1-27 

0-88 

1-50 

10 

tewls. 82";, Uoek I'ho.si)iiate, 

1924 aud 1929. 3-02 

2-79 

2-01 

2-49 

2'7.5 

2-7(; 

2-27 

2-03 

J1 

4cwl*t. 82% Roek Pliosi)hate 
ami lewt. 45",„ Super¬ 
phosphate, 1924 . 2-I52 

2 (58 

2-7() 

2-88 

2-70 

2-82 

2-5(5 

2-43 

12 

271hs. 90% Potash auuuallv, 

1924-21 . 2-«0 

2-08 

1-99 

2-25 

2-12 

2-47 

2-02 

2-31 

l:l 

271hs. 90'’/o Potash aunuallv, 

1924-21 ; 4ewts. 82'b 
ll(»ek Phosphat e, 1924 ; 
and 4ewts. 82‘Ji, Rock 
J’hosphate, 1929 . 2-27 

2 (to 

2-40 

2 (52 

.2-24 

2-04 

2-90 

3-47 

14 

Oewl.s. 23% Bfuie Manure 
and lewt. 45% Super¬ 
phosphate, 1921 . 3-12 

2*68 

2*07 

2-98 

2(57 

2-2(5 

2-(}2 

2-77 

1.5 

lewt.. 45% Superphosphate 

.annually, 1924-21 . 2*51 

414 

3 71 

4-05 

4-22 

2-91 

4-52 

3-88 


Means . 2-92 

2-26 

2-88 

2-25 

2-22 

2-42 

2-54 

3-23 


Means .... 
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111 (Minjuientiii};’ on tliis table, it is to be noted that very yields tire continuing 
1o be received. Plot No. 7, in carrying 5.47 .sheep per ticre, is the greatest received 
from tiny jilot for the seven years of the experiment, and it is of ptirtic'ular note tliat 
this plot has been regularly improving each season, from sheep per ticre in 1925 to 5^ 
slieef) per acre this year, giving an avei'agi* carrying cnpticity over the seven setisons of 
4.17 sheep. Tliis plot has been fertilised with 1 ton lime })er acre in 1924, timl Icwt. 
45 per cent, supi'r. each autumn since. Plot No. M, fertilised vvitli gyfisitm ami super., 
was second this season with 5.18 sheep per ticre, which is tilso the best ri'turn that 
this ])lot has given. The season with its quick finish undoubtedly gave tliese two ])lot8 
an advantage, as the etfen*! of lime and gypsum is to hasten early growdh and quicb 
maturity of plants. The three {dots Nos. 4, 5, and 15, dressed with siijicrpliosphtite, 
all yielded good returns this season of over 4^ sheep pm- tu're. Por the past four 
^ceasons Plot No. 5 has been dressed with ISOlbs. 45 ])cr cent, super. ]M‘r acre pefi 
annum, tind for the four years htis carriial tin avertige of 4.95 sheep ]>(‘r aert*. Plou 
No. 4, with 90lbs. super, per ticre for the same period, lias curried 4.40 .sheep, ami 
Plot No. (), with 451bs. super., has carried 2.85 shi^ep per aer(‘. The check plot (no* 
manure) has earried during these years 1.15 sheep, lienee it is readily seim. how 
responsive tliis pasture is to continued superphosphatt^ dressings. The four plots are 
tabulfitod together as follows, showing yields of pasture, cost of fertiliser jier acre and 
per sheep, and profit when sheep are valued tit lOs. per annum. 


Taule 7. — I^HpcryhoKphatc Qvdntilif Test on Suhtmancdn Clover and 
ll irnwero Upe Cross, 1928-l9.”)l. 



Plot. 

tShi'ejj 

(Juried 

I>er Aero, 

I m ri asi* 
over No 
Manure. 

t'o.st of 

Fertili.ser 
p(‘r Acre. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Sheep. 

\5ilu(‘ of 
increa.sed 
Grazing 
at 19s. 
pei' Sheep. 

Profit 
])ei‘ Acre 
per 

Annum 
Due to 
Fertiliser. 





.S', d. 

•V. (1. 

,v. d. 

s. d. 

No. 5. 

ISdlhs. super. . 

4-95 

5-82 

9 4 

2 5 

58 2 

28 10 

No. 4. 

90lhH. su[)er. . 

4-40 

5-27 

4 11 

1 <> 

52 8 

27 9 

No. (e 

451 h.s. .super. . . 

2-85 

1-72 

2 s 

1 7 

17 2 

14 6 

No. 9. 

No IVliimirc . . 

I PI 



- 



Tliesi* 

ri'sults are the 

nvm’age nmnu. 

il returns 

over a four year }>eriod, and in 

di(*at(‘ tlie 


value to be obtained from tlie use of sujauphosphate on u sown }>asture of Siditerraiiean 
(dover and Rye grass, combined with Hystematic rotutiomil grazing. For this grazing 
the lertili.sed jdots liave been fed off monthly in rotation with tipproximately 16 sheep 
per acre, whilst tlie unfertilised plot was grazed monthly with ap[)roximately throe sheep 
per acre. 


Tlie attacks of the larvae of the cockchafer beetle during winter did not affect any 
of the plots this season, and conseijuently Plot No. 15, which is also fertilised with 
super., recovered well from the set-back it received in 1950-51. 


Referring furtlior to Table No. 6, the averages for the S(‘ven seasons sh(»w chairly 
that Lime and Superphospliate are the most productive of the fertilisers tried. The 
two combined have given the greatest yiidd, whilst superphosphate on its own ha.s 
yieldinl almost us well in quantity of feed. Lime Vias an advantage, however, in pro¬ 
ducing quicker early feed, and more during the colder months of the year. Graph 4 
shows the monthly grazings secured from Plots Nos. 7 and 15 during the seven seasons, 
and shows this advantage of lime in providing winter feed. 
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This graph shows the actual average uionthly grazings taken from tlie two 
and although they have been grazed to their full during tlie winter inonths, the flush 
growth of spring has not lieen eoinjdetely used at that time of the year. It naturally 
has been necessary to allow this growtli to mature to provide feed for late summer 
and autumn. The comparjitively heavy grazings of October. November, and December 
are due to tlie allowance for bimbs, wliicli were <lroi)pe<l by the ewes on the plots during 
August, and weaned early in January. The graph shows tliat quite an apjireciable 
increase of pasture has been received from the lime and super, plot during June, July, 
August, and Septemt)er, whilst the autumn fee<l of January, February, March, and 
April has been greater on the su|)er. only ))lot. Tins is ap])arently due to the greater 
]»roportion of clover in the sujier. only pastui'c, providing more clover seed for stock 
at this period. 

Plot No. 8 dressed with Ocwts. Ephos ])hosphate in 1924 has also yielded a high 
return of pasture—approximatidy four sheep per acre average. This pasture has not 
given such good winter feed as lime and su])er. plot, but has maintained a high 
('Oiltent of clo^’er. 

The average results of the principal plots for the past four years are com])areil 
below in order of prc'ductivity. 

Takli: S. 


Jiiorcasc No Miumre. Profit 

per Acre 



Kind iind Kate; of Fertiliser. 

.Annual 
Cost of 

Sheep 
l>er Acre 

Sheep, i 

'ereentag(>. 

Vhilue at 
lOs, per 

per 

Amiura 
l)Ui‘ to 

1. 

Annnal dressing 180ll)s. 4r)'^,;, sviper. 

Fertiliser. 
«. d. 

9 4 

(’arried. 

4-95 

per Acre. 

:i-82 

338 

•Sheep. 

•f. d. 

38 2 

Fertiliser, 

‘ S(. '/. 

28 10 

2. 

•Single dressing j ton Lime and Annual 
dressing Jewt. 4;')Vo .Super. 

11 0 

4-80 

307 

:J25 

30 8 

25 8 

•I. 

•Single dressing 1 ton (Jypsuin and 
Annual dressing lewt. 4.^)% Sup<T. 
Annual dressing 90lita. 45% Super. 

10 9 

4 on 

3-53 

312 

35 4 

24 7 

4. 

4 11 

4*40 

3*27 

289 

32 8 

27 9 


Single dressing Cicwts. Eplios IMios- 
piiate. 

3 9 

419 

3-on 

271 

30 7 

20 10 

fi. 

•Annual dressing hnvt. 4,5Vo .Super. . 

0 0 

;P95 

2-82 

250 

28 2 

22 2 

' ■ 

Dri'ssing 4e\vts. Hock PlioKpliate 
every five year.s and .Annual dress¬ 
ing 37ll>s. Totasli. 

9 .S 

:P47 

2-34 

207 

23 5 

13 9 

8. 

Single dn-ssing 4(‘,wts. Hoek l^lios- 
phate ami lewt. 45% Suikt. 

2 9 

,‘P24 

2 IJ 

187 

21 1 

18 4 

9 

Annual dressing 4511)8. 45% Super. . 

2 8 

2-85 

1-72 

1 52 

17 2 

14 6 

10. 

Dressing lewis. lUx.-k Phosphate 
every five years. 

4 2 

2-84 

1-71 

151 

17 1 

12 11 

11. 

Annual dnfssing .S7lhs. 90% Potasli . 

5 0 

2-22 

1 09 

90 

10 11 

.5 5 


•DnriiiK Ifi.'IO-Sl this plot, was hjully affected hy ravages of caterpillars. 


From tlie above, it is apparent that, so far as <juantity of production is concerne<l, 
tlu' water soluble pdiosjdiates and lime are the most remunerative fertilisers to apply. 
Tliey Iiav(‘ yielded approximately OM per cent, better tlian acid soluble ])hos|>hate8. Potash 
fertiliser sliows an increase of 9(1 per cent, over no manure, but when combined witli 
acid soluble phospliate it give's only an increase of 22 jx'r cent. 

{To he continued.) 


PROGRESS 

If you contemplate the future, as we all can and do, yon must gatluir .some conception of the 
enormous progress that civilisation will inevitably make within the probable period of your life. 

You must realise, too, that such progress will bo the sura total of all individual endeavours. 
Thus you will realise, no doubt have already accepted, your own part in this great forward move¬ 
ment, wliich is progress. If you are to play your part valuably you must not be a drag upon 
any other section of the community, but, In one respect at least, you can provide against this. 

The Savings Account will help you build your career, help you to independence, and there 
fore to a useful place as a citizen. Very little money is required to start an account, which will 
cost yon only the decision to open it, and to faithfully maintain it for your own, and, tiierefore, 
for the general national welfare. 

(^nonwealtbSavmgaUofHustralia 

GUARAliTEBO BY THE OOHMOHWEALTH OOVERKMEirT. 
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WHEAT VARIETIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[By R, 0. R([ 0 TT, Supervisor of Exi)eriuieiita] Work.] 


(Japf-r reaii at the Forty-third Covyress of the Agrwultural BiLre<i<a,. Heptemher, 1932.) 

•Since wheat was first planted in South Australia some hundred years aj^o, much 
has been done in the develo})nient of varieties specially suited to the soil and 
climatic conditions obtaining}: in the State. 

The difficulty encountered by tlu" early wlumt farmers was that although 
numerous varietit‘s wt're imported from overseas not one was found to be well 
suited to the stringencies of the climate. Tlu‘ chief faults of the imported wheats 
appear to luive been their lateness in maturing, their lack of resistance to (airly 
summer drought, and tluvir liability to attack by red rust. Consequently, whilst 
in favorable seasons satisfactory yields were harvested, on tin* average the returns 
were very disa[)pointing. 

It was therefort? evident that special types would have to be evolved if the 
State were to make progrt*ss in wheat production. In this connection we ow(‘ a 
debt of gratitude to siu'h men as IVt(‘ssrs. tl. Ward, Port Pirie; It. d. Gluyas, Port 
Germein; K. Marshall, Wasleys; d. King, tb*org(down; 1). lamk, S(‘cond Valley, 
and a number of’ others who in the early days isolated and built up improved 
strains of wlieat. 

In fact, several of the varieties select( hI l)y these men an‘ still being success¬ 
fully grown to-day whilst jiractically all have been used as parc'nts in the pro¬ 
duction of our best wheats. 

History of Wheat Varietjes. 

In view of the imjjortaiice of the wheat industry in South Australia and the part 
which th(^ foundation vdieats have play(*d in its developimmt a few notes regarding 
the history of varietii^s may be of interest. 

The early records indicate that toward the middle of last (amtury lied Straw, 
Club Head, Brodi(>s, and G(»ldsmith wen‘ the variidies commonly grown. No 
iriention is made of tlu'ir origin, ))ut they were t)r(>bably imported from England. 

In the sixties red rust w{»s particnlarly seven‘ and wheat crops wio’e badly 
affected. Howeier, farmers had no opportmiity of securing more n‘sistant typers, 
and 25 years later fled Straw and (dub Ibmd were still being largely grown, whilst 
Pnrf)le Straw and Talaicra had taken lh(‘ places of Brodies and Goldsmith. 

This unsatisfactory state of aftnirs contiiiued for sonu' years, and des})ite the 
importation of wheals from overseas very little luaidway was made. 

The turning point appisars to havi' been the selection of Ward’s Prolilic by 
Mr. ,1. Ward of I*ort Pirie in 1881, and since that tinu' tluuT has Ixam st(‘ady 
improveimmt in the dist^ase and drought n'sisting qualities of the varieties aA'ailable 
for ]>hmting. 

In the early reports of the Department of Agri(*u]ture published by Professor 
Oistane(‘ in 3882 to 1887, numtion is made of the fact that hot winds of early 
summer consistently affected the majority of wheat varietit^s and often completely 
ruiiu^d many of those imported from England. Prof(‘ss()T’ (distance added that 
as the result of tliese tt'sts which einbrae<*d 46 varitdies and included the recognised 
South Australian wheats, together with importations from England, India, South 
Africa, and New Zealand, he was certain that an early ripening type was necessary 
for maximum yields und(*r lotuil conditions. 

The most promising wheats in these experiments were Early Baart, Purple 
Straw, and Ward’s Prolific. It is interesting to noB^ that from these three wheats 
many of the best varieties grown in the Commonwealth have been derived. 
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During the next few yours there was eonsiderabJe iinprovi'ment in the cjuality 
of the wheats available for planting. Tlie more important types developed before 
the end of the century were Early Gliiyas, Marsliall’s No. 3^ King\s Early, 
Carmichael’s Eclipse, 8 teinwe(h‘l, Leak’s Rust Proof, Baroota Wonder, and Early 
Para. I’herc^ were, of course, many other varieties being seeded, over a hundred 
in all being listed in the State, but tho.se mentioned were the most popular. 
Early Baart and Pui’ple Straw lost favor, but Ward’s Prolific retained its position, 
although it appears to have been somewhat unfixetl in type, as a number of selec¬ 
tions were made from it, including Early Uluyas, Marshall’s No. .3, Carmichaers 
Eelijise, and Baroota Wondei*. 

From 1900 onwards tlui influence of the plant breeding stations situated in the 
different States began to be felt. 

New crossbred wheats were* built up and distributed throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. At Roseworthy Agj-ieultural (kdlege organised selection and when<t 
breeding work was coinmeneed, whilst Mr. R. Marshall, of Wasleys, who liad long 
been experimenting with vari(*ties, wns successful in (wolving ne-w wheats of con¬ 
siderable value. 

The po.sition regarding suitable vaneties was, therefore, very much iinyiroved, 
and farmers could secure* types aide to respond und(*r the parlii'iilar <'onditi(ms in 
wdiich they ha|)pened to be w’orking. 

The principal new wheats wwe Federation, Yandilla King, Late Oluyas, King’s 
White, and German Wonder, wdiilst during tin* past 10 V(*ai‘s or so (^ueen Fan, 
Caliph, Currawa, Ford, T)af>hne, Saltan, Felix, Gallipoli, Waratah, and Naba^va, 
have come into })rominence. These represent the wheat varieti(*s wliich have heem 
extensively s(*(‘d('d throughout the )>(*riod of wheat production in South Australia, 
and we can now ]n*oeeed to hri(*lly outlim* their origin and ]>rincipal chtiract(*ristics. 

OuKiJN AND Prin(’ipal Cii aractkrjstics OK thk More Important Wheats. 

Early Baart .—A bearded early-ripening wdieat i!)iported into S<mlh Australia 
froTii (^ape Colony about 1S80. Becau.se of its early inatni'ing proi)<*Hi(*s it tended 
to escape the attacks of red rust and also ripen its grain before tlu* bot weather 
of summer w^as e.Kperienced. 

Purple iS'/rafc.-'-l in ported into New^ South Wab*s from Califoniia in 1851, and 
some 10 years Later introduced into this State, when* it heejime very popular 
because of its drought-resistance, ft is one of the par(‘nts of Federation. 

WarfPs ProUfie .—The result of a selection made by Mr. J. Ward, of Nelsliahy, 
Port Pirie. In 1880 Dr. Schombnrgk 11117)01100 a number of wheat varieties from 
overseas and distributed them amongst fanners. Samyiles wen* forwai-ded to 
Mr. Ward for trial, and in the second year he notieed a single rust fret* jilant in 
the 7 >lot of Du Toil’s wheat. Tht* remaining |)lants wa*re badly infected. 

The grain from the rust-free 7 )lant wns harvested seiiarately anti formed the 
starting point of Ward’s Prolific variety. It retained a ct'rtain degree of rust 
resistance, and also yielded well under low' rainfall conditions, with the result 
that it soon became the most wddely cultivated whent in South Australia. 

Early Gluya^s .—This wheat owes its origin to the wmrk of Mr. H. J. Gluyas, 
of Port Germein. In 1894 Mr. Gluyas selected eight or nine strains from Ward’s 
Prolific, finally retaining tw'o w’hich exhibited marke<l drought and disease resis¬ 
tance. These he named Early Gluyas and Gluyas Dark Straw, The latter has 
now" g'one out of cultivation, but in the oj)inion of Farrer was identical witli the 
wheat known as Wilkinson. Early Gluyas pos.sesse.s characteristics which may he 
regarded as typical of a drought resistant wheat for South Australian conditions, 
namely^ relatively sparse stooling habits, fine wdllowy straw, and a minimum 
amount of flag coupled with resistance to rust and early maturing (jualif ies. 

Marshall’s No. 3.—Was raised by Mr. R. Marshall, of Wasleys, in 1890, w’hen 
he selected a white chaffed wheat with purple straw from a <^ 07 ) of Ward’s 
Prolific.. 
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In subsequent cultivation both purple and white strawed plants were produced 
:and by further selection Mr. Marshall succeeded in fixing both types. The former 
he named Marshalfs No. 3, and the latter Silver King. 

King's Eiirhj. —A selection from a croi) of Early Baart made by Mr. Joseph 
King, of Georgetown. The distinguishing features were earliiu^ss in ripening and 
solidity of straw. This wheat yielded both red and white colored grain. Later 
on the colors were separate<l at Rosciworthy Agricultural College to form two 
distinct varieties, namely, King’s Red and King’s White. 

Ca/rmichaeVs Eclipse. —A bold eared velvet chaffed wheat raised by Messrs. 
Carmichael Bros., of Telowie. Is probably a selection from Ward’s Prolific, 
although the variety has been claimed to be a cross btiween Ward’s llrolifie and 
Velvet Pearl. 

Sfteinwedel .—This is one of the earliest wheats in the State, originating about 
the same time as Ward’s Prolific. It was selected from a crop of Earrner’s Friend 
by Mr. A. Steinwedel, of Balaklava. It proved very vigorous and prolific, but 
had the disadvantage of tending to badly shatter its grain. 

Leak's Proof. —A selection made by Mr. D. Leak, of Second Valley, about 

1887. In a badly rusted crop of White Tuscan a single plant was found which 
was quite clean of disease. U had line tough straw, but the ears were short and 
thin. The resulting variety proved distinctly rust resistant, whilst by selection 
the yielding ability and (diaracteristi<'s of the ear have been much improved. 

Early Para. —This vanety origiTiated from a beardless plant found in a crop 
of African Bearded Wlieat. It was built up by Mr. A. B. Robin, of Nuriootpa. 
For a time it was v(‘ry popular, but was eventually discarded because of its 
weak straw. 

Eederafiou. .Was bred by William Fari'er, of New South Wales, in 1895, who 

five years later i'orvvar<led gi*ain of the lunv CT'osshred to Mr. F. Cohunan, at 
Sad<llewortli. The results obtained were miu'h su])erioi’ to lliost* secured frf)m otlu*]* 
varieties, and in the spa<‘e of a few years large* areas were ])]aced undfu* ('ulti\a 
tion. Tiiis was not only the case in South Australia, Imt also throughout the 
Commonwealth generally, and the work of Farrer with this om* variety alone has 
meant much ijicrejised wealth to Australia. The parents of Federation ai'c 
Vandilla and Purple Straw. 

Yandilla King.- .This is proha))lv the* most siiecessful vai’iety ]>i*otiu(‘ed l)y Mr. 

R. Marshall, of Wasleys, and is the result (»f crossing Yandilla with Sih'cr- King. 

Late Olunas .—A selee-tion from Early Gluyas made at Htrsewortiiy Agricultural 
(’ollege wliiedi ripens its grain a few days later than its parent. It also possesses 
stronger, stmder straw and holder eai-s. Whilst not (|uite as hardy as Early 
Gluyas, it has t>roved a good wheat in those districts where, het'ause of )(K'al 
conditions, the tendency for tlie latter to lodge is a sei'ious defed. 

King's White. -Tlu* strain of white coloi’ed grain isolated fi’om King’s Eai’ly 

at Roseworthy College. 

(lerman Wonder .—An earlier ripening selection fi’om .Marsliall’s No. 3 made 
by Mr. F, W. Schultz, of Pine Forest, about 

Queen Fan. —A cross betwe^en Fan and ttannichael’s Eclipse made at Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College which showed higli yielding ability, but, owing to 
its liability to disease, is now losing favor. 

Caliph .—Anotlier College cro.ssbred wheat claiming King’s White and Marshall’s 
No. 3 as pai'ents. It has proved a very satisfactory variety for the Mallee lands 
generally. 

Currawa .—A relatively late maturing variety which has exhibited a fair amount 
of drought and rust resistance. It was bred by Mr H. Pye, at Dookie Agricultural 
College, Victoria, by crossing Northern Champion, Cretan, and Little Club. 

Ford .—This wheat was bred at Roseworthy College, the pedigree being Fancy 
X Crossbred 52. It is very tolerant of soils containing excess lime and has proved 
of value in the fair quality Mallee lands. 
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TOP SPECIAL SUPER 

(45% WATER S0LX7BLE PHOSPHATE) 

The QUALITY SUPER with Growing Sales Every Year 


THE FIRST ORDER BROUGHT THE SECOND. 


MA.NUFACTIIREKS -- 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 


DISJ’RIBUTORS- 


BENNETT & FISHER, Ltd., 
DALGETY & Co., Ltd., 
JOHN DARLING & SON, 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT, and 
Co., Ltd., 

S.A. FARMERS CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE UNION, Ltd., 


ELDER, SMITH, & Co., Ltd., GEORGE WILLS & Co., Ltd., 


(THEIR BRANCHES OR AGENTS). 


Metter’s Master “ Nuoil ** Windmills 


AGAIN AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, ADELAIDE SHOW, 1932. 


Most Reliable, Efficient, and Durable. 
Positively Self Governed. 

Greater Lifting Strength. 

Will Pump More Water on a Lighter 
Breeze. 

Equipped with interchangeable and re- 




.quippea witn interchangeable and re- 
plac^ble bearings of high-class anti¬ 
friction metal. 


MANUFACTURED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA BY 

Metters Limited, 

NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 


**No fear of a Drought 
With a Metters about. 
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Sultan .—Sultan represents an attempt to breed a hay wheat yielding good 
quality solid straw similar in nature to King’s White, but one in which the beard 
of King’s had been eliminated. The work was done at Roseworthy by crossing 
King’s White with Caliph, and therefore Sultan comprises three parts King’s 
White blood and f)ne part Marshall’s No. 3. 

However, whilst the development of a hay wheat was aimed at, a dual purpose 
variety was secured capable of producing good yields of both grain and hay, but 
one which is somewhat liable to red rust attack when the infestation occurs early 
in the season. 

Felix .—This wheat is bred on somewhat similar lines to Sultan, being (King’s 
White X Jonathan) x King’s White. It is a relatively good grain and hay yielder, 
and has given satisfactory returns in many parts of the State. 

Gallipoli .—Gallipoli and Free Gallipoli have the same origin, the latter being 
an easier threshing selection from the former. The earlier very tough tlu'eshing 
strain has now been cully discarded, and, therefore, at the present time the 

prefix ‘‘Free” is I’arely used. 

The parents of Gallipoli are Clu}> Head and Yandilla King. The cross was 
made by Doctor A. E. V. Richardson, and the variety built up in Victoria. 

It is best suited to the more fertile soils of the higher rainfall areas, but it is 
also markedly drought, resistant and has done well in the Mallee lands generally. 
Gallipoli is the most widely grown wheat in Vicdoria. 

Waratah .—This wheat is the chief variety in New South Wales, and is lupidly 
increasing in popularity in this State. It was ])red in New South Wales by 
crossing Hudson’s Early Purple Straw with Early Gluyas. It is a useful early 
maturing wheat foi* the medium rainfall districts. 

Nahawa .—Particular atention has been <lrawn to this Avheat in the last few 
seasons because t)f its ability to ripen its grain under the adverse tinishing (!oii- 
ditions which have been experienced. It is the result of a cross made in New 
South Wales between Gluyas and Bunyip, and tlie Nabawa strain originating 
from the crossbred was developed in Western Australia. 

All outstanding feature of this wheat is its resistance to tlagsmut whilst at 
the same time it is also fairly rust resistant. It has yielded extremely well in 
most parts of the State and risen to top position in the areas of varieties planted 
in boll) Western Australian and South Australia. 


Ekading Wheat Varieties Plakted in South AusTRAiiiA. 

During the past eight seasons the (lovernment Statist has ri^corded the areas 
sown with dill’erent wheat varieties in this State. The relative positions of the 
12 most extensively seeded varieties is shown in the following tables:— 


Areas (in Acres) of LKAWNe Variktibs of Wheat Seasons, 1924-31. 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930, 

1931. 

Nabawa. 


1,897 

6,096 

41,678 

116,220 

288,878 

560,626 

802,730 

Early Gluyas. 

463,021 

474,914 

490,600 

617.442 

621,317 

649,915 

621,575 

570;696 

liRte Gluyas. 

212,190 

212,108 

226,757 

273,024 

331,737 

423,116 

444,706 

824,751 

Federation . 

408,096 

331,756 

332,604 

372,683 

303,293 

347,738 

874,996 

316;266 

Gallipoli . 

— 

1,261 

3.689 1 

16,621 

39,581 

72,620 

183,280 1 

234,891 

Currawa . 

259,860 

284,483 

832,177 

344,033 

325,480 

291,012 

275,970 

210,133 

Ford . 

148,221 

248,904 

368,408 

427,860 

376,451 

304,296 

244,157 

203,250 

Waratah . 

— 

— 

2,167 

8,630 

26,631 

47,677 

68,778 

141,984 

Sultan . 

58 

18,365 

38,519 

80,314 

, 166,019 

184,081 

206,649 

125,976 

Caliph . 

85,776 

102,631 

126,521 

156,000 

166,011 

169,066 

166,278 

105,163 

Felix . 

729 

10,229 

17,116 

38,710 

47,876 

60,381 

96,740 

89,145 

Daphne. 

43,621 

103,208 

128,225 

119,901 

106,624 

109,018 

90,903 

65,963 
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Relative Pohiimons of Lkadino Varieties of Wheat, Seasons 1924 -31. 



I 1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1 

1931. 

Nabawa . 


50 

38 

15 

8 

8 

2 

1 

Early Gluyas. 

1 1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Late Gluyas. 

i 4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

Federation . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Gallipoli . 

— 

81 

49 

25 


10 

8 

i ^ 

Currawa . 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 1 

5 

5 

1 

Ford . 

9 

4 

2 : 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 7 

Waratah. 



53 

35 

1 21 

17 

13 

1 « 

Sultan. 

84 

17 1 

13 

8 

8 

7 

7 

1 9 

Caliph . 

9 

1 « i 

7 

8 

7 ! 

8 

9 

1 

Felix . 

27 

25 1 

20 

17 

14 1 

12 

10 

11 

Daphne . i 

i 

10 

i 

7 j 

1 

8 

i 

7 ! 

_ 1 

" i 

9 

11 

12 


Reviewinjn;' both tables as a whole it will be seen that .NTabawa is now the leading 
wheat, with a total area of 802,730 acres. This represents 18.55 per cent, of the 
total land seeded to wheat. The increase in popularity of Nabawa is somewhat 
remarkable, as in eight seasons it has multiplied from a very small plot to the 
area mentioned. With the exception of season 1931 Early Gluyas has headed 
the list on every oc^casion, and over an average of years must be regarded as our 
foremost vai'iety. If the area is combined with that for Late Gluyas it is seen 
that these Gluyas strains have occupied upwards of a million acres, or about 
25 per cent of the area planted with wheat in South Australia. Late Gluyas and 
Federation have retained their positions, although in both (‘as(\s a smallei' aci’eage 
was seeded than in the previous year. Gallipoli has jumped into prominence, 
and has moved up from sixty-first to fifth position in six yeai’s. Another wheat 
which has rapidly increased in popularity is Waratah. Very little of the variety 
was planted in 1925; in fact, the area was .so small that it is not i-ecorded, whilst 
it now holds eiglith place with 141,934 aci’es. Ford reaidied its peak period in 
seasons 192() and 1927 when it was the second most important wheat, totalling 
12.27 and 12.87 per cent, of the ai’ea cvdtivated. However, siru'e that time there 
lias been a steady decline in the area seeded, and it now occupies seventh position, 
or approximately half the area of that seeded in 1927. (Jurrawa, Sultan, Caliph, 
Felix, and Daphne have also slip|)ed back in positions and acreages, and are 
being steadily displaced by othei* varieties. 

In all rather more than 200 varieties are listed by the Government Statist,, and, 
therefore, numerous types are being cultivated. However, the 12 leading wheats 
tabulated represent over 75 per cent, of the ai*ea of wheat seeded. Included in 
the remaining 25 per cent, are many useful older wlieats, together with new 
varieties in the process of development, whilst about 4 pk*i' cent, of the total area 
comprises varieties whose names were not specilied on the i*eturns lodged. 

Consequently from tlie point of view* of the State, the area seeded with inferior 
varieties is not particularly impoilant, but in the matter of individual farmers 
there are a number continuing to plant wheats which are out of date and which 
could be profitably replaced with improved types. 

The only way in which tin* value of new crossbred or selected wheats can be 
ascertained is by submitting them to test in variiuis districts under ordinary 
farming conditions. Therefore, no restriction on the numhei* of varieties planted 
is suggested, but attention is drawn to the fact that we have too many old type 
wheats in cultivation which should be abandoned. 

Many farmers are loth to discard wheats which have proved successful in the 
past, and whilst such caution is often justified, the testing from time to time 
of a new variety which has given satisfactory returns under similar agricultural 
conditions is to be recommended. The area seeded should not he large, but 
arranged according to the size of implements available and the (convenience of 
harvesting. 
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It is obvious that if a variety can be secured which under the same conditions 
is a better yielder than other varietic.s, then the annual casli return is increased 
at practically no additional expense. 

Chojok of Varieties. 

In the foregoinj; remarks the question of wheat varieties has been discussed in 
a fceneral wav. However, it is recogriised that owdn^ to the vastly ditferent 
agricultural conditions under which wheat is planted in South Australia no single 
variety is likely to prove universally successful. Therefore, wheats possessing 
special characteristics must be seeded in ditferent districts in order to give 
maximum returns under the partieular soil and climatii' conditions obtaining in 
each locality. Even on the same farm three or four varieties are usually planted 
so that the season’s work may be distributed ac(*ording to their rate of maturity. 

In order to provide infoi-mation on the value of ditferent udieats 14 series of 
variety experiments, including those at Eosewortliy Agricultural Eollege, are 
being conducted by the Department of Agriculture in various parts of the State. 
As they have been in progress over a varying number’ of year’s, it is diffimilt to 
draw up a table in rvhich tlie results from one sei’ies are sti*i(dly comparative with 
those from another. However, in the following tables an attempt has been made 
to group the centres aci'ording to their respective soil and (dimatic conditions^ 
and from that point of view the State has been divided into six sections: — 

Yiklds from Exi’KIUmental Plots situated in Low Rainfall Disi'RIcts and on Lioht 
Mallee Soils overlytno a Well-drained Sitrsoil. 


Veitch. i Sandalwood. | ('opcville. Coorabie 

(1922-28). I (1928-31). (1929-31). (1929-31). 


Variety. 

Bush. 

V"arioty. 

Bush. 

Variety. 

Bush. 

Variety, 

Bush. 

Sultan . 

iry9r> 

Gallipoli .. . 

14-00 

Can berra .. 

18-08 

Daphne .. 

10-73 

Walker’s Wonder 

12 42 

Nabawa ... 

12-28 

Faun . 

17-88 

8ultan .. . 

9-45 

Late GIluyas .. . 

12-35 1 

(hirrawa . , . 

12-03 

Regent .... 

1 17-15 

Canberra . 

9-(K> 

J Resident. 1 

11-70 

Gluyas .... 

10-82 

Gluyas .... 

16-72 

Faun .... 

8-55 

Yandilla King . 

11-35 

Yandilla King 

10-68 

Gallipoli .. . 

J6 17 

F(;lix. 

8-00 

Baroota Wonder 

11-05 

Cali [ih .. .. 

10-50 

Felix. 

15-92 

Gluyas .. . 

5-tK> 


The same wheats are not represented in each test, hut from the I’esults obtained 
it would appear that Sultan, Gallipoli, Ganherra, Daphne, Nabawa, and Gluyas 
can be recommended for planting under smdi conditions. Gaiiberra is an early- 
maturing Federation crossbi’ed which is able to devtdop its gi’ain under adverse 
ripening conditions, and, although suscejdilde to flag smut, has yielded well on 
noi-thern Eyre I’eninsula. 


Yields from Extkrimental Plots situated in Low Rainfall Districts (under 
L3in .) ^nd o n L ioht Malle e Soils overlyino a Fairly Retentive Subsoii.. 


Minnipa. 

(1923-29). 

Yurgo. 

(1928-31). 

Kimba. 

(1927-31). 

Rudall. 

(1927-31). 

Variety. 

Bush. 

Variety. 

Bush. 

Variety. 

Bush. 

Variety. 

Bush. 

Sultan . 

Felix. 

Canberra .... 

Faun . 

Gluyas . 

President .... 

17-92 

17-35 

17-35 

17-33 

17-17 

17-17 

Nabawa ... 
Gluford ... 
Currawa ... 
Caliph .... 
Baldmin ... 

20-18 

19-07 

18-85 

18-67 

18-02 

Gluyas .... 
Caliph .... 
Sultan .... 
Federation . 

Ford.. 

Currawa ... 

13-58 
12-12 
11-87 
10-17 
9-52 
8-45 1 
i 

Gluyas .... 
Caliph .... 

Faun . 

Sultan .... 

12-10 

11-57 

11-48 

10-27 
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li) these sqries Early Ohiyas has headed the yields at two (U^ntres and maintained 
its reputation as a very hardy variety. Sultan and Na})aAva have also g-iven 
^;atisfaf•tory returns, whilst Cali]>h is well up in the averaf:ces. 

These tour varieties may 1)0 re»*arded as the most valuable wheats for tliese 
distriets. 


Yields from Experimental Plots situated in Low Rainfall Districts (under ITun.) 
AND ON Land of Relativelv Heavy Nature overlyino a Retentive Suhsoil. 


(^ortliaye. 

(J 928-31). 

1 

1 Brow alow. 

(1930-31). 

ariety. 

Bash. 

1 

i Variety. 

Bu.sb. 

Caliph .. 

I 5-25 

i 

1 Nabawa . 

8-55 

Clavas . 

i d-02 

! Bej^urn . 

7-97 


1 4-95 


7-()r> 

Federation. 

1 4-80 

I Saltan. 

t)*93 

Yandilla Kinjr . 

! 4-00 

Federation. 

0-40 

l'\)rd. 

! 4-35 

((lavas . 

0-28 






Wheat ^>rowin<j;' under these conditions of soil and moistun^ is attmidiul with 
<*()iisidei’ahle risk, and as iVir as (he (/ortlinye plots are concerned a complete 
failuri' is ri'corded for H)2h, whilst (vxtreniely ]>oor crops wei'i' liarvested in lioth 
;H)2<S and 1!)30. 

In ‘ 4 'ood s(‘as()ns liiuli yields an* sc'cnri'd trom sindi wlu'als as lh*dei‘ation and 
Yaridilla Kin,i;', Imt on (he a\ei'aye the easTn'r rijienin.u' lypc*,- a.re fo he jin'fini-ed. 
I'rom the liniitiMl I'esults a\'ailal)le no r(*conimendations can he nunhe hul piohahl\^ 
('aliph, Nahnwa, (JInyas, or ('aidiei’ra will provi* liu* nutst vainahle varieties. 


F ields urom Kxceiumentau Plots sriUATEO in Medium Rainuai.l Districis (Id to 
17in.) and on Land Tvuicai. or Rktter Quaijty Maulee Country. 


Rosevorthv ('olh've. 
(1927 CD). 


f hania. 
(1929-:U). 


Variidy. 

Bash. 

Variety. 

I Bash. 


21-45 

Naval). 

■>r .>.> 

Nawab . 

19-83 

Sw’ord . 

. . * 24-85 

Dawn . 

1 18-32 

Nabawa. 

.. 1 24-80 

Clayas . 

1 18-32 

(taliph . 

.. 1 24-03 

Regent. 

i 18-32 

Bultan .%. 

.. j 23-90 

King’s VVhit(* . 

I 18-25 

Begum. 

.. 23-17 


in tliese e.xperiments a niimher of new wheats liave heen siihniitted foi- trial, 
and it will lie noted thal two comparatively unknown vaiietii^s ocmipy (list and 
second positions at eacli ('entre. These are two very ]n'omisiny wheats wi'U 
worth testiiiir under conditions similar to those at these centre*-. 

Both were bred at Koseworthy (killes’e, Sword bein^ obtained by ('rossinj;' 
Sultan with P\)rd, whilst Nawah elaims Anvil (Kin<^'’s Wliite x donatlian) and 
Sultan as parents. They are both beardless, white eliafi'ed, relatively dron^iit 
resistant varieties which are able to thrive in the limestone soils of this State. 
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Nabawa is not listed amonj^st the lioseworthy tests, whilst at Urania Ford was 
omitted in one season, and therefore cannot be included in the averages. However, 
our knowledge is such that we could recommend both Nabawa and Ford, together 
with (Jaliph, for similar districts, whilst Sword and Nawab a])pear likely to 
piove at least equal, if not superior, to the varieties mentioned. 


Yields prom Experimentai. Plots sitvated in Good Ratnfali. Districts (17 to 
IS iN.) AND on Fertile Land op the Red Brown Earth Class. 


Booborowiei. 


Ungarra. 


(1924-29). 


(1927-31). 


Variety. 

Bush. 

V'arietv. 

Bush. 

Merredin . 

1 24-28 1 

Faun . 

28-35 

Ffvrifirn.tion 

1 2H'98 

Sultan .. 

27-55 

Dan . 

2;t-47 ! 

Gluyas. 

27-28 

Nabawa. 

21-98 

j Caliph . 

1 2712 

Caliph . 

21-45 ! 

Ciirrava . 

‘ 20-25 

Carrabiii . 

20 90 ! 

Ford. 

25-50 


On account of tiu* closing of the Bordiorowie Fx])eriinental Farm no results are 
available beyond 1929. At tliat time Gallipoli had only re('ently been inelnded 
in the variety trials. At UngaiTa it has been tested for two seasons, and in this 
period has averaged 5Tll)s. per aere more than Faun, whieh is shown as the leading 
wheat. 

The highest mean yield at Boohorowie was obtained from Mervedin, a Fe<leration- 
Gluyas crossbred that originated in Western Australia. The most prolific- wheat 
in the Urigarra trials was Faun, which was bred at Rosewoilliy Agiieultiu’al 
C\»Ilege by erossing Late (lliiyas with Anvil. 

Wheats which may be reeomtneiided for this country are Gallipoli, Merredin, 
and PY»deration, whilst for later planting F^auii, Sultan, and Nabawa ivould be 
suitable. , 

Yields from Exi-ertmental Plots situated in Hjch Rainfall Districts (18-20in.) 

AND ON Fertile J-and. 

Keith. 

(p> 28 -:{i). 


V'ariety. Bush. 

Bena.!. 2207 

Sultan. 20 (>2 

Federation . 18-40 

Major . 18-20 

Dan.17-78 


There are not many plots situated on this elass of eountry tyjiical of parts of 
the Lower North and the Upper South East of tiiis State. 

At present only one series is in progress, namely, those at Keith. Work Avas 
eommericed at Wolseley Avith Gallipoli, Federation, Waniion, Bena, Sepoy, Nizam, 
and Baldwin A^ai-ieties, but last seasim the farmer with whom the Department 
was (-O'Operating was unable to continue tlie experimeni, and eonseipiently no 
results are available. 

Under the conditions obtaining in these districts the wheats .seeded must have high 
yielding qiialitications and ability to take* advantage of the favorable oiiportunities 
offered. In this connection the liest wheats appear to be Gallipoli, Wannon, and 
Fedei-alion. 

The final division of the State, so far as wheat varieties are concerned, is that 
relating to those distidcts receiving a very high rainfall (25in. to 30in. per 
annum), and where the crop is planted on heavy fertile land. Ai*eas of this 
nature are to he found in the Lower South-East. 
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In this locality Major and Crossbred 53 are the principal wheats at the present 
time, but a small trial Is in prof^ress at Millicent, where varieties imported from 
New Zealand are being: planted. 

It was considered possible that the types found more satisfactory in the cooler, 
wetter countries would prove superior to those developed principally for Avanner, 
dryer climates. Consequently, Hunters, Velvet Chatf, and Hard Straw Tuscan 
were obtained and are now bein^^ tested in comparison with Major. 

A summary of the position, so far as choice of varieties is concerned, is as 
follows:— 

Gallipoli .—Is well able t,o adapt itself to a ;^reat variety of soil and rainfall 
conditions. It has higfh yielding: ability, and is able to respond to favorable 
circumstances. At the same time it is tolerant of li<>:bt mallee soil and hig:hly 
resistant to drought. 

Nabawa .—Can be g'enerally recommended for our medium to light rainfall 
country. It possesses the advantage of being resistant to tlagsmut and able to 
ripen grain of good quality under adverse conditions. 

Early Gluyas.—Reta.m^ its position as the most dnuiglit resistant variety. 
Bearing in mind its relative weakness of straAV, Karly Gluyas (^an be recommended 
for the lower rainfall areas generally. 

Sultan .—This variety develops freely in light soils and those containing 
appreciable quantities of readily soluble lime. It is drouglit resistant, and is 
('apable of producing high yields of either grain or hay. AAhilst not T“esistant 
to red rust it usually escapes severe attack from this disease. A useful variety 
for the medium to light rainfall areas of the State. 

Eederation .—May still be regarded as the typical higli yielding wheat foi; ihe 
good soil and high rainfall districts, particidarly tlmse in which steady ripening 
weather is regularly experienced. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PRODUCE BROKERS. SHIPPING AGENTS. GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS. LAND. LOAN. HNANCIAL. AND INSURANCE AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. — 

For any Information regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents in S.A. for— 

“EDWARDS’” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
“TONK’S” RABBIT TRAPS “NATIONAL” CEMENT (in bags) 

“RUSSELL’S” PIPING and BORE CASING. “COMET” WINDMILLS 

THE “METEOR” BLOWFLY TRAP 

“VITA-LICK” PRODUCTS. “BURGON” SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

“W.M.L.” and “TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and Station Eequlremente, Fencing Wires and Standards, CortLsacks, Twine, Oils 
etc., ** Tattoo'* Sheep Branding Oil. 


<*CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS/' 

Bub-agenta for— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 

Main Office in South Australia : 18, KING ViHLLIAM STREET. ADELAIDE. 
Head Office : MELBOURNE. 
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MALTING BARLEY ON THE FARM AND IN THE 

MALT HOUSE. 


[By A. 0. Barrett (Barrett Bros. t^ty. Ltd., Maltsters).] 


(Taper read at the Forty third Congress of the Agncultkiral Bureatu, Septemher, 1932.) 

The object of this address is to describe some of the characteristics of malting: 
Barley and to show how the malting; process takes place. 

1 am not, therefore, going to deal ^vith soil preparation, seed preparation, and 
the like, whicli are better dealt with by the experts of the Agricultural Department,, 
but will start with a few remarks on Ihe barley crop as it approaches ripeness. 

As a result of the long experience of many observers, it has been remarked that 
it is unusual except in spt'cially favorable circumstances to tind that Barley of 
good malting quality is haiwested from a crop of more than 25bush. per acre or 
thereabouts. The reason for this seiuns to b(* that a crop which yields heavily 
has been |)lanted in very fertile soil containing an excess of nitrogen or other 
plant food, and as a result siuids up so many stalks that tlie moisture in the soil 
during the ripening period is not suhicitait to till out the grains which remain 
pinched. Thest* grains will all grow if they arc allowed to rii>en properly, but 
they are useJes.-. to 11k‘ maltslci', as the nilrogen content of sikvIj a sam])!e is usually 
too high in addition, and he is unabh‘ to obtain a malt that will be economical to 
his customers or to liimself. 

The nilrogen in barley all comes from the soil through the roots, but the starch 
or flour is developed from the green flag, and often in a pinched grain the roots 
have delivered to the ear all the nitrogen they^ can absorb, and deliver it (*arly 
in the ripening process, whereas the starch is developi'd later and cannot be 
formed if the moisture in the soil fails. 

Pinched grain, therefore, is not only uneconomical but usually has an abnonnal 
propoidion of nitrogen to starch which cannot be properly^ dealt wdth. it follows 
that at least in the central districts of South Australia barley should not be 
planted on fallow or on ground which is heavily manured. To do so ivS to risk 
failure as regards quality. A seven or eight bag crop can be expected to produce 
quality grain if it has a September rain to bring the ear well up from the flag 
and a rain in late October to keep the moisture supply going until the last 
moment and so fill the grain out yjroperly. 

Some damage occurs to the quality of barley if hot winds sw^eep the crop in 
October or early November, mainly because such winds shrivel the plants growing 
in bad soil patidies and deprive the ear of its normal moisture. It is a very 
severe wind, however, which will seriously affect barley growing on good soil, as 
the roots of such plants can usually pick up enough moisture to repair any 
temporary drying of the plant. It is my opinion that too little attention is paid 
by farmers to the types of > ground in a paddock, and it is rare indeed for 
paddocks to be divided up in accordance with the nature of the soil or the lay 
of the ground. Stony rises are sown and reaped together with flats, grey soil with 
red, and so on, and the result is that patches of crop damaged by hot winds or 
burnt by over-rich soil are harvested without any separation whatever and the 
good quality grain mixed with pinched grain. It follows that buyers will value 
such a sample at lower prices than a sample which is plump and regular, and in 
the long run a farmer wdll average more if he sells a patchy crop in two lots, one 
of good grain, and the other of pinched. In addition he is practically certain 
of a sale for the good portion, whereas with an irregular sample he may have the 
whole of it left on his hands for months, or at best store the line with a merchant, 
for a small advance until it can be disposed of. 
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The factor which raises the price of a sample of barley above that of feed is 
its malting quality, and only by consistent attention to marketiin; the j^rain in 
the best possible condition can growers expect to capture the attention of buyers, 
especially overseas buyers, and raise the f)rices obtained. 

Exporters of barley have the whole world to compete with, and farmers must 
realise that quality gets the liigh prices and neither Eint)ire sentiment nor hard 
luck stories will induce a buyer to pay one penny more than a sample is worth. 

Malted barley is used mainly for the pi'oduction of beer, whisky, gin, vinegar, 
malt extract, yeast; and certain bakers’ products and ditfert'nt samples are required 
for each; it is impossi})le to explain how one recognises each type, and it is only 
](tng ex])erienc(^ wliicdi en:d)les a mallstcr lo select the ])i())>ei' line for each 
piir]3os(*. No ch(‘mieal formula has yet been devised which will satisfactorily 
repl/ice visual judgnuait. \hju may realise, therefore, that differences of selection 
between buyers may l)e (^X})laine<i by differing re(juirenienls, as well as by th(‘ 
mistak(‘s we all make at times. 

Although T cannot explaiTi Jmw to judge quality, 1 can ex]>lain the structure 
of good (giality barley and how the grain is treated in tlu; Y)rocess of malting, 
and 1 will eomnience by describing a grain ami its mak(‘-ni) with the ludp of 



Diagram No. 1. The busk of barley is in two main parts, the section which covers 
the back of the grain overla})s the seetiori covering tlie belly, leaving a i)assage 
at the germ end through which tlio roots protrude at tlu; start of germination. 
The top half is prolonged at the otlier end to form the beard. Lying in the crease 
is a small fibre called the basal bristle, which, however, seems to have no useful 
purpose and is easily broken off. Ihidemeath the husk is a complete envelofu? 
wliich encircles the germ and the grain proper. This is called the Testa, and it 
is of such tine texture that it allows nothing denser tlian water to pass it, and it 
filters out even matter dissolved in water. This skin keeps the interior of the 
berry secure from the attack of mould and bacteria, and allows the earliest growth 
to start with only the materials pi-ovided by Nature with, of course, the addition 
of pure water. Under the testa lies the germ, which is ])ressed down on the b<Kly 
of the grain but is not attached to it. The body of th(> grain is merely a storehonstv 
of food for the germ, and supplies the energy necessar\^ to enabh^ the roots and 
leaf of the growing germ to increase enough to absorb their own sustenamm from 
the soil and air. In malting the growing process is stopped after a certain stage 
is reached and before much of the food supply of the grain has been used ux>. 
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This food is starch and a mixture of gelatine—like substances called albumens. 
The starch is contained in minute paper—^like sacs arranged in the manner of a 
honeycomb, and the whole of this portion is impregnated with the albumens. The 
chief object of the maltster is to dissolve the .sacs eticlo.sing the starch granules and 
to alter the albumens, making some of them soluble in water, some nearly soluble, 
and to leave untouched the rotnairuler. 

In the ripe grain just underneath the germ a small layer of ready formed plant 
food is provided which enables the genu to commence growth when sufficient 
water has been absorbed. Directly this process commences the germ secretes two 
main types of matter which attack and dis.solve the albumens and tlie starch 
enclosing sacs. These two substances diffiuse .slowly until they have travelled the 
whole length of tlu? grain, tlie inert albumens and the starch sm^s being changed 
into solubh* forms wliicb become the food supply of the growing plant. In the 
paddock the whole of the grain is dissolved and made available to the growing 
roots and h^af, and only the husk remains. In malting, however, it is necessary 
to retain as much as po.ssible of the starcdi, and it is not economical to use more 
than about 15 per eont. of the dry substance of the grain. After cleaning and 
grading a line of barley, it. is soakwl in water until it is soft, a process which 
takes from 30 to 00 hours, according to the season of the year; the water has to 
be changed fre(]uently to prevent putrel action and also to enable the grain to be 
aei’ated, as it is necessary for the g(;nn to breathe air in order to keep it alive. 



The soaked and swollen barley is then dropped on to growiTig floors and allowed 
to rest in fairly tfiick layers until the i-oots ])roti-ude. These hurst thi’oiigh ilio line 
underskin and follow the channel provided by the junction of the upper and 
lower husks. Most of the water absorbed by the grain in soaking enters through 
this same channel. Shortly after the roots show up, the first stalk of the plant 
commences to grow out of the germ. This also liursis through the underskin and 
growis up lietween it and the husk. As growth proceeds the change in the struc¬ 
ture of the grain commences, and after three or four days portions of the berry 
are dissolved as shovm in Diagram No. 2. You will see that the paper-like .sacs 
nearest the germ liave disappeared leaving the starch granules free to be acted 
upon by another substance which is fonned as time goes on. This substance is 
called diastase, and its formation and regulation is the crux of the malting process. 

It cannot be shown in the diagram, but at the same time the albumens are being 
changed into soluble forms, and the whole of the products of the gradually 
dissolving berry pass into the germ and are used by it to form the roots and 
leaf or stalk. At this stage the stalk has grown about half way along the grain 
and about five roots have lengthened out from the germ. During the process of 
growth a good deal of water is used up and must be replaced by sprinkling from 
cans or hoses, and this water is taken into the grain by the roots, in the same way 
that they extract water from the soil after rain. 
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As the barley grows a good deal of heat is generated by the chemical processes 
which are going on inside the grain, and it is necessary to keep the heaps cool 
either by turning them over with shovels or by cuirents of cold air or both. The 
turning of the heaps stops the roots from matting and becoming interlocked into 
a solid mass. After six to nine days the growth stops on account of much of the 
water in the grain having l)een used up, the root.s wither*, and the stalk practically 
stops growing. Diagram No. 3 shows the state of the grain at this period. Six or 
seven roots have been fonned, the stalk has reached nearly the end of the ben*y, 
and all the paper-like sacs have been dissolved away, leaving the starch loose and 
free. From 30 to 40 per cent, of the original albiiiiKms have been rendered 

soluble or semi-soluble and the moist white portion of the grain is in a mealy 

condition instead of the elastic rubbery state it was in before growth started. The 

heaps of green malt are then loaded on to kilns and dined with liot air. The drying 

heats are arranged to add the recpiired aroma, flavor, and color to the malt, and 
thes(‘ (jiialities in malt ma(hi for brewing are imparted to the beer. 

Then> are several different types of substances fonned from the albumen of 
barley, all of which affect the products which are made from malt. The color and 
aroma refeiTed to come from the albumens, as does the food for the yeast employed 
in fermentation, but perliaps the most important is diastase, which T mentioned a 
little while hack. It is this substance which transfoniis the starch of the grain 



into sugary matter which can be fermented by yeast, and one of the major objects 
of the malting process has been to create diastase in the malt and to remove the 
paper-like sacs wliich would jirevent the starch they contain being dissolved by the 
diastase. When the malt is dried on the kiln the husk of the grain has become 
merely a container of diastase, starch, and soluble albumens which later are put to 
their final uses in the brewery, malt extract works, or elsewhere. So far we have 
dealt with a perl'ect grain, but it should be realised that different seasons bring 
different qualities of barley and different problems for the maJtster. South 
Australian barley is esteemed in Plngland rnaijily because it is .sun-ripened and so 
provides a type of malt which replaces certain deficiencies in the European types, 
which are usually harvested in wet weather. 

If our barley is pro])orly treated by the grower every grain of it will grow, 
and this is its great attraction overseas. This phase of production has been 
neglected by many growers, and I have no hesitation in giving my opinion that 
when growers deliver to expoi*ters and local users barley in the best possible 
condition tliey will average at least 6d. per bushel more as compared with grain 
marketed as it is now. The practice of delivering inferior barley even in small 
quantities mid having it accepted by an agent either by bullying or trickery has 
cost the local farmer many thousands of pounds. It must be realised that every 
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bag of barley is opened separately and a user soon knows where he is to look 
to find faults. There are some districts in South Australia from which I will not 
buy direct as I know I will be taken down, and some farmei*s from whom I w*^ill 
not buy for the same reason. When inferior barley gets into a large stack it is 
almost impossible to successfully remove it, if only on account of cost, and wlien 
say, an overseas user opens bag after bag of pinched or damaged grain he >vill 
avoid the risk of making similar pui’chases again, or if he does, only at a pnee 
far below the true value of the line to protect himself against further inferior 
deli\eries. The Englisli barley market has been practically closed to Australia on 
account of careless marketing, and it is only the improveimmt in the last couple 
of years that is drawing Pbiglish attention again. The (inalities whicli go to make 
a good sample and which are in the control of the farmer are fairly well known, 
and the first of tliem is* the ripeness of tlie grain. Barley needs complete ripeiiess 
to allow it to grow and behave at its best, unripeness leads to uneven germination 
and inferior malt. If green ]>atches ai'c cut in an otherwise ripe crop sweating 
and heating may take place, and this will nearly always destroy the life of the 
grain and rediict' its value to that of feed. Any suggestion of heating is regarded 



as susj)icious by a maltster, who uill never take a risk about l)arley whi(di may 
not grow ])roj)erl\’. Similarly, barley which has been ])Mdly wett('d will grow 
unevenly aud produce poor malt, ('roj)s, therefore, should not be harvested until 
they are ripe, and the bags of barl(‘y should iu>t be [)iit on damp soil nor left 
in the paddock longtvr tlian necessary. 

If lines (‘anno! be earted ])romptly they should be stacked on dunnage and sewn. 
Th(* filled sacks slioiild ))(‘ turnc'd after rain several limes, as otherwise the sewn 
end may Ixm'ouu* damaged after the liags have })een uii-erided. If barley has to 
be stored it. slum Id lu* in as airy a store as possible, as when it is stored in a close 
atmosphere weevil develops rapidly, does immense damage, and causes great loss 
of weight. New sacks should always he used, as second-liaiids rarely stand stacking 
and transport, uitli wash* as a, result, and in addition, they convey weevil to the 
stacks, witfi often disastrous results. 

Anything which induces uneven germination depreciates the value of a sample, 
and in addition to the tendency to cut barley before it is ripe, a gr(*at cause of 
irregularity lies in the damage grain is carelessly subjected to during harvesting. 
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1 have already explained liow ^eriuiiiatioii pi-oeeeds, and 1 will now show, with 
the aid of Diagram No. 4, how damage affects growth. You will recollect that the 
underskin is imj)ervious to anything but j)ure water, and that most of the water 
al)sorbed by the grain in the first stage of malting enters by the channel formed 
by the junction of the two sections of husk. It (^au be seen, therefore', that in 
perfect grains the entrance for water is roughly the same size, and as a matter 
of fact the water s])reads between the liusk and underskin and passes into the 
berry over its whole lengtij, ])oth ends l)ecoming soft more or less at the same 
tijue. But if some of the husk is removed during harvesting the entry for water 
is much enlarged, and a damaged hen*y will ahsorl) much more' water in the same 
tinu' than a perfect grain. In a had case the grain will become water-logged and 
di(‘, or if not, will grow in a different manner from the bulk of the line and make 
irregular and therefore^ inferior malt, as the growth of the damaged grains cannot 
be controlled. If, in addition to the Imsk, the underskin is broken, the risk becomes 
great(‘r, and such grains are nearly always killed by droAvning. When a grain Ts 
broken or severely skinned, the interior is deprivtal of its natural protection and 
ijKuilds and bacteria attack it, putrefaction sets in arid iuiparts uudesirabje 
eharaeteristics to the grain, es})eeially as to 11avor ami aroma, which l)ecome very 
pronounced in beer and otluu’ products, the rc'-iilt l)eing ilial i)eop]e rel'iise to buy 
theiu. Hence mouldy malt cannot be sold, and maltsters will not buy broken 
barley which ahAUiys carries th(‘ risk of mould. You will s('e too that il‘ a grain 
Avill not grow it cannot be made into malt, ami remains unchanged through the 
process. This, both economically and for otlu'r reasons, is undesirable, and malt 
cQTitaining mucli dead grain cannot be sold. It often ha})])ens that the buck of 
the barley is scraped bctAV(‘cn the heaters during harvesting, and if this causes 
tlamage to the germ the loss of value of a sample may he serious indeed. Where 
this occurs tlie, remaining ])(»rtion of the germ secretes its substances, but as there 
is no root nor leaf, all the ])lant food formed becomes available to moulds and 
bacteria, with the result tliat th(‘ grain goes rotten and contaminates the whole of 
the malt. Such malt canm)t be sold, and therefore barley affected by this form 
of damage cannot h(‘ l>ought except at low j>riees for feed. 

Owing to the variation in the type of machines used and the ditfei'ing daily 
temj>eratures, farmers around Adelaide are unable to get y)erf('ctly harvested barley, 
and local maltsters have to cope with a few damaged grains in eat-li sample, hul 
if a lin(‘ contains more than b per cent, of badly damaged stuff it is <*onsidered 
unsuitable for malting, and it has to he sohl at lower prices for other ])iir])oses. 
English buyers require grain that is ]>raetically perfectly harvt'sted. 

A perfect sample is one whicli ri]>ened on the straw, has been pro])erly stored, 
and which is free from damaged corns. It must be |>lump, regular, and mealy, 
free from oats, Avlieat, seeds, or any other foreign matter. Grain Avhicli has a 
steely, hard, or transparent look is nnsuit^ible for malting, and short, round (nmis 
are nsiially preferred to those Avhich are long, fiat, and without a pronounced 
belly. Samples for malting look best when they have about one thirty-second of an 
inch of head remaining on the grain, but if it is impossible to take all the heard 
off Avithout skinning, leave a little heard and avoid damage. If a line is obviously 
pinched and unsuitable for malting, it is not necessary to harvest it so carefully 
as beards are not wanted in a feeding line. The highest prices paid for barley 
are paid for the malting lines, and if growers seize the present opportunity and 
market their grain in the condition desired by buyers, especially those overseas, 
they Avill add to the value of their crop and seeure a constant market in Europe, 
Avhere the value of South Australian barley is just being realised. 

Should a grower be in doubt on any point or desire inlormation at any time, 
an inquiry fi-om one of the reputable buyers Avill always bring a valuable reply, 
and the exchange of knoAAdedge cannot fail to raise the standard of quality of this 
very profitable product. 
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INSECTS OBSERVED ON CROPS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
DURING THE PERIOD JUNE. 1930, TO JUNE. 1932.<'> 


[By J. Davidson, I), Sc., F.E.S. (Waite Agricultural Bc'searcli IiiHtitute, 
University of Adelaide).) 


1. CERt^AL Crops. 

Larvae of the Noetiiid iiioth (Cirphis unip^nneta Jlmv.) caused damage to self-sown 
harley in a local area in tlte South East, l)ut did not H[>n>;ol to tin* adjoining cereal crop. 

± PASTITHIC AND FODDEH CROPS. 

The “Lucenie tlea ' ’ {Sntinthurn.^ viridis E.) was generally active a month earli(>r in 
J932, owing to the early autumn rains. The insect demands a high humidity in its 
surroundings, and the moisture in the surface soil is tlu' most important factor aifeeting 
these conditions (see Davidson, d.: Australian Journ. Ex])t. Biol, and Med Sci. 1932, 
Vol. X, pi>. l-lf)). Certain of the eggs remain viable m the dry surface soil during 
the summer months and hatch in autuiim when t he temi)erat tire, and soil moisture a re 
favorable (see Davidson, J.: Australinn .lourn. Expt. Biol, and Med. Sci. 1932, Vol. X., 
}»p. 1)5-88). In the Adelaide liills district, in low-lying damp art'ms, acti\'(‘ individuals 
may be noted until December. In similar situations the over-summering eggs were 
hatching out towards th(‘ end of February in Jt)32. Lime sulphur—Igall. in (idgalls. 
of wat(‘r—is an (‘ffective s])ray. Tlu' crop sliould be "Ut shojt or close-grazed before 
treatment. The first application should be given thn'e lo four weeks after the insects 
commence to hatch in the autumn, Itcfore they lay eggs. I’his will reduce the‘numbers 
in the next brood. 

Certain of the reclaimed swamp areas on the, Kiver Murray weri' inundated by flood 
vvat(M*s for several weeks during 19.‘»1. As a result, these areas had to be rei)lanted 
after tin* floodwaters wen* pumped out. In one area which was rejilanted w'ith lucerne 
in November, 1931, after being inundated from H<*ptembei 3rd, 1931, to tin* end of 
()(‘tober, ^S’. viridis was abundant in the croj) by April, 1932. In c('rtain other areas 
whieh had b(*('n submerg('d for longer jieriod.s, a f(*w of the insects W(*re observed in tln^ 
new crops the following July. Tn every case tin* areas concerned liad been inf(*sted 
with the insect prior to the floods. These observations indicate that certain of the 
eggs can withstand innnersion for long periods, which is supported by the following 
(‘xperiment. On July 27th, 1932, a number of egg batches (estimated at about 10,000 
eggs) laid on soil during the pn*vious 14 days, were covered with about bin. of waiter 
and left in the insectary. The eggs w'(*rc in various stages of development. A nunjber 
of the eggs hatched during the first two or three days, and the young ins<*cts floated 
up to the surface of the water. On Kojitember 7th, after being sulmiergcd for six w(>eks, 
the remaining w^ater was poured off and the soil allowed to dry. A number of young 
individuals hutched out during the next few' days, showing that eggs wdiich had undi’igoue 
considerable develo})ment survived the long period of Immersion. 

Weekly counts of the jiopnlation of S. mHiJis in a plot of infested lu(<*rne (about 
1^ acres) at the Waite Institute were made during 1932. On April 29th the total 
number of individuals in an area consisting of three samples (each sample (i^in. diani.) 
was 926. Oil May 20th, when a new' generation was hatching out, it was 2,413. Au 
account of these experiments will be published later. 

Oertain other species of Oollembola occurred sparingly in tin* samples, notably 
Isotcmmirns palmtris Mull, and Katumna australis Womersley (=*) 

A Bdellid mite (Scirus lougirostris) occurred sparingly. It is of interest to note 
that Newman and Womersley (Journ. Agric. Western Australia, 1932, Vol. IX., No. 2) 
refer to anotlier Bdellid mite (Biscirus lapidarinis) as nn activ’(^ predator on S. viridis. 

(‘) The first records were published in this Journal, 1931, Vol. 34, pp. 741-745. 

(*) I am indebted to Mr. H. Womersley for identification of the Oollembola and mites 
recorded in this paper. 
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Thi* red-legged mite of Wwtern Australia {Ilalotydaem d(\itrucfor Tucker) and the 
red-legged or blue oat mitt' of EaaterJi areas of Australia {PenihakuH hicolor Froggatt) 
also occurred sparingly iii tlie crop. 

Fiki.o a\'i» Makkkt Oakdkk ('kops. 

The potato niotli {Phihoriauit n opcrvulrlla Zeller) caus(*d damage to tomato plants in 
a glasshouse' near Adelaide in Jums 1931. The eggs are laid on tin* leaves and the 
caterpillar burrows down tin' st(‘in. Removal of affected plants is necessary. 

Young onion plants in two gardens on the Adelaide plains were found to contain 
numerous maggots of the fly Chortophilp (Crmura) fforiycra Zett. The fly was 
kindly identificid by Mr. A. L. Tonnoir, who stated it was recorded by Malloc.h as 
HyJemyia rrinnra. The maggots wcwi' in the Imlb portion of the onions, which were 
hollowed out and dc'caying. Attempts to get the fly to lay eggs on the j)lant8 failed. 
It may be that tin* presence of the maggots was secondary atul not the original cause of 
tin* condition of the onion plants. 

A local occurrence in mass numbers of tin* Butlo'rgh'n bug (Nysnu.s rwitor Jlerg.) 
in a crop of linseed near Adelaide was recorded in .lanuary, 1931. In DtH-einber the 
]K*st caused damage in certain areas in the South-Ea.st on turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
and [)otatoeH. Tin* narle(|uin bug {JHMlymi(.<i vrr.vicolor H.Sch.) occurred in x)higu{‘ 
numbers at Myponga in January and February, 1932, chiefly on potatoes and vegetables 
generally. 

The red-legged rnite {U(dofydacua deslrm'tor Tuck(‘r) occurred as a pest (H’ seedlings 
in October and November, 1931, on nursery beds near Olenelg. It was recorded as 
causing damage 1o French beans, cucumb(*rs, pumpkins, and tomatoes in certain districts 
in the 8outh Fast in October, 1<»31, Specimens w'cre not submitted, but it is probable 
that the species in this latter case was Pcnthdlrus hU‘oU>r Froggatt. 

I. Fia’iT Fuops .\M) \'i.\Ks. 

The losses in the apple crop due to codlin moth {Cydia pomorndla Linn.) in different 
years arc associati'd w'ith the alternating yi'ars of light and heavy cropping and the 
finetuatioiis in the moth population. With a normal codlin moth population the pev- 
eentage of affected fruit generally will be higher in a light croj)])ing year. The crop 
ill 19.»()-.n w'Hs a liglit one, and losses due to this ])est were more in evidence in some 
disti iets, t ears weia^ heavily attacked in February and March in certain mid-northern 
(listricts which Mr. ,1. 11.an is, the district instructor, attributes to the light apple crop. 
In 1931-32 the codlin moth infestation was much lower than usual, and a heat wave in 
January eviih'ntly further’ weakeiie<l the second brood, since a fair proportion of dead 
larvae were found in tier* bandages. Tlx* observations earried out by Mr. R. Fowler 
<it Blackwood PjXp(‘rim(‘iital Diehard and by Mr. J. Harris in mid northern districts 
show the value ot baits as a guide to the timing of s[)ray applications (see Joiirn. Agrio,, 
South Australia, 1931, vol. 3.5, p. 222). Experiments on the value of white oils in the 
si.rayiiig juogi-amnx* jrgaiiist codlin moth are discussed by Mr. R. Fowler {Joum, AgHc., 
South Australia, 1930, vol. 34. pp. 354-308, and 1931, xml. 35, pp. 300-314), and by 
Mr. J. Harris (Jmirn.. Ayrve., South Australia, 1931, vol. 34, p. 829). 

The silv(*r striped vrix. moth {Ifippotimi celerio Stephens) was noted in Soutli-Eastern 
districts. Larvae of the light broxvii tortrix (C(Km;cia postvitHmd (Walk.) occur* 
o<'(*asiorially iu gra(»e bunelies. Oceasidnally the rind of the orange is marked by the 
cnterpillnr of this species (sc<* Davidson, J., Jount. Agnc., South Australia, 1932, 
vol. ;t5, p. 1381). 

The clierry and pear slug {Calhroa Unincinu Ketz. ctraai Linn.) was recorded for 
the first time as a jrest in South-Eastei*ii districts in NovemlH^r 1930. 

T\h' cherry green Ix'cth* {Diphurepiuda colaspidoidcH Gyll.) occurred in large numbers 
in the Glencr.e district in November, 1930. Plum foliage suffered chiefly, but other 
fruit; trees also. The pest did not reeur in 1931. The curculio beetle {Otknhyiichm 
erihncolh^i Gyll.) was prevalent in both years. It caused damage to young citrus in 
southern districts in February, 193.2, and was particularly prevalent on the Adelaide 
plains. 
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Tho following species of weevils sire referred to by A. M, Lea. (Journ. Agritc., South 
Australia, 1927, vol. 30, pp. 582-598) as occurring from time to time as pests of fruit 
trees in South Australia. Otiorhynehus Fabr. appears to Ik* restricted to the 

Mount Lofty Ranges, where it occasionally attac-ks apple tiees. Polyphradps longi- 
pennis Pose, sometimes feeds on the tips of apple twigs. 

1’'he elephant beetle (Orthorhinus cylmdrirostris Fabr.) attacks the oraiige, peach, 
and apricot. The larvae tunnel in the branches, and the roots of young trees may be 
affected. 

Tim strawberry weevil {Rlrinaria pcrdix Pase.) feeds on the flowers, fruit, and 
('Towns of strawberry plants, the affected leaves having small holes oaten through them-; 
the larvae tunnel in the stems of the plant. A small species (Neomcrimnetes amtralasiae 
Faust.) sometimes feeds on the buds and leaves of strawberry j)lants in the Mount 
Lofty Ranges. 

TIk' apple blossom thrips {Thripa imagmiii Bagaiall) occurred in plague numbers 
throughout the orchard and vibe districts during the spring of 1931. Late flowering 
varieties of apples like Rome Beauty suffered severely, but early varieties like Cleoixitra 
largely esca])ed djimage as they blossomed before tlie period when the ])eak emergence 
of the thrijjs occurred. Berry fruits also suffered heavily. Vines were heavily infested 
in November and December, but there was no definite evidence that the setting of 
normal l:)un(dies of graptjs was seriously affected. The present position regarding the 
thrips problem in Australia is discussed by J. W. Evans (Commonwealth Couii. 8ci. 
Ind. Res., 1932, parnplilet No. 30). laonetirothrips aufftralis Bagnall and Thnps tahaoi 
Lind, commonly occur during winter and early spring. 

In tho Light’s Pass district the return migrants of the green peach aphis {Mysus 
per mode Siilzer) were more numerous than usual in May. Eggs wore p-resenf in the 
axil of the buds on the peach trees the following month, and isolated hatched indi¬ 
viduals were found during July. This pest occurs generally throughout the State, but 
usually the infestntion on the trees is light. Occasionally the outbreak is severe as 
in the spring of 1928-29. Winter oil sprays will control the pest by destroying the 
overwintering eggs. There is evidently a combination of factors which bring about a 
heavy spring infestation on the trees in occasional years. 

The woolly uphis parasite (Apheliv/u^ mali Hald.), which was first introduced into 
the (State in 1920 at Blackwood Orchard, is now well established in certain of the 
cooler areas of tho State, but appears to have difficulty in becoming established in 
the warnier mid-northern districts. 

The harlequin bug (IHndynms versioolor H. Sch.) occurred in plague numbers in 
('crtaiii districts in the South-East during September, 1930. 

The Rutherglen bug {Nysms 'v^mitor Berg.) is generally present over a wide area. 
It causes some damage to apricots, peaches, nectarines, and is frequently in numbers 
amongst vines. It appears to be more destructive when early, dry summers occur. 

The iiear leaf blister mite (Eriophyes pyri Pagenstecher) occurs on some varieties 
of pears. It was in evidence in certain areas in the southern: district. 

The relation of certain insects to surface blemishes of oranges in tlie stmson 1931-1932 
is discussed by J. Davidson (Jmtm. Agric., South Australia, vol. 35, pp. 1381-1387). 

5. Miscellaneous Observations. 

By means of trapping records made throughout the year at the Waite Institute, the 
following species of flies have been found to bo the prevalent blowflies in the district:— 
Calliphora s*tygia Fabr., C. amgu/r Fabr.^ MiorocalUphora varipes Macq., AchaetandrvA 
(Chryfiomyiia) mfifaGi£H Macq., and Lv<yiU<a serioata Meigen. Calliphora fulviema 
Hardy and C. mfipen Macq. also occur in small numbers. 

The total catch of flies in the traps in the pasture areas on the hill slopes was small 
compared with the numbers taken in traps situated near to the sheep yards, which 
indicates the value of placing traps near to situations where sln^ep congregate'. 

The moth Monopvi etlwlfdla Newman w’as found iinfc.sting the soiled portions of two 
stored fleeces. 
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The beetle A'phodi'Ua h&urtH Hope occurred in flight in large numbers in certain diS' 
tricts in the South-East on the night of February 9th, 1932. 

The mite Tydtm foliontm Koch, commonly occurs on oranges on the trees, but 
appears to be a scavenger and not harmful to the fruit. 

The sugar ant {Iridomyrmcx rufoniger Ixiwne (*) ) infested a species of Jjagunaria 
in the Waite Arboretum in February in both years. The bark on the young tiiidgs was 
removed in places and their growth affected. 

The pine chermes (Pine'us pmi Linn.) occurs on Pimis in.signi'fi and ap|>ears to check 
the growth of shoots on young trees. 

The mite Pcdiouloides reivtricosm Newp. was isolated from a sample of hay received 
from a district in which workers handling hay and chaff coniplained of hay itch.” 
Only a few females were obtained. 

The dried fruit mite (Carpogtyphus l<iotis Einn. ~ pasMln^Pum) was found infesting 
stored prunes. 

The chicken mite (Peif^mdnysmis gallinde DeGeer) occurred in large numbers in a 
vacant room. The mites were oinerging' through the floor boards; the cause of the 
infestation was evidently due to the presence of jugeons nesting under the floor at 
one end of the room. 


A SMALL SHEARING SHED. 


The accompanying illustration shows two plans—one a general lay-out showing 
forcing yards, sweating pens, &c., in relation to the shearing shed; the other ])hin 
showing suggestions for the lay-out of the woolclassing pfortion of the shed. 

1'wo niaiii ideas have been kept in view in planning this shed; the first being the 
eas.y handling of the wool from the time it is taken off the sheep until it leaves the 
shed in bales; the other being simplicity in the form and construction of the buildings. 

On the general lay-out plan it will be seen that the forcing yaids can be ])laeed 
either on the west or south side depending on local conditions. From the yards the 
sheep can be fed into the waiting pen or sweating jam, both of which would be covered 
with a lean-to roof as shown on the line diagram. The race can, V)e supplied from the 
waiting pen of the sweating shed. Prom the jac(^ the sheep pass in to the ]>on8 to 
await the shearei-. One pen to twm shearers is shown. 

The plan of the shearing shed shows positions for four sheares on the shearing 
board, with tlie counting pens alongside, li^ihould the machine method of shearing be 
adopted the engine house can bo placed as shown on the lay-out plan. Close to the 
shearing board is placed the wool table wdth the claaser at one end. If desired, a 
separate table could be provided for the classer, and the wool table Its shown reduced 
in size. Conveniently placed in relation to the wool table and wool press are the bins 
for the fleeces. A piece-picking table is show'n in conjunction with a series of bins, 
which are also convenient to the wool press. Sufficient space is shoAvn for operating 
the wool press and for the storage of bales if necessary. Exit doors for leading 
purposes are placed at the end of the shed. It will be seen that the wool is kept going 
in one direction from the time it leaves the shearing board until it passes from the shed 
in bales. 

The area embracing tlie woolclassing, shearing board^ pens, and race would be 
enclosed and covered with a roof of the saw-tooth type as shown in the small diagram. 
Light amd ventilation would be obtained from the south side above the lean-to roof 
over the sweating shed. 


(*) Kindly determined by Mr. J. Clark. 
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The drawings have been prepared by Mr. T. A. Macadam, Lecturer in Building 
Oonstruction at' Boseworthy College, in conjunction with Mr. A. H. Codrington, Lecturer 
in Woolclassing, to illustrate the ideas suggested in this article. 



Plan iHowiN6 aPvMn<4E/aent fjr. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

_________ 

[Hv R. (,*. Scx)TT, iSupervisor of ExperimentJil Work.] 

((Joiitinued from page 32.) 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE MURRAY MALLEE. 

The experimental plots in the Murray Mallee are situated at; three centres, namely, 
Sandalwood, Uopeville, and Yurgo. The agricultural conditions are a little different at each 
place, more particularly regarding the character of the subsoil, and tlierefore tho results 
obtained are of special local interest, hllxperiments in progress consist of variety and 
inanurial trials, wliilst at Y^urgo an additional series is included in which wheat is 
grown in rotation with lucerne seeded in the wheat stubbie for grazing purposes. 

During the course of the year inspe('tion days have been arranged by the local Agri¬ 
cultural Bureaux, and visitors have had opportunity of noting the work li^'ing carried 
out. K(;eii interest has been shown both In’ the exi»erimenters thenis(dves and the 
Bureau members generally, and it is felt that results of value to the districts are being 
secured. 

EXPERIMENTS AT SANDALWOOD. 

0(XN1>U('TE1) ON THE PROPERTY OF ME. K. A. BOWMAN. 

Tile district of .Sandalwood is apJtroximatel^ 120 miles east of Adelaide, and ihe 
]»lots themselves arc' alioiit three miles north of the Sandalwood Railway Station. The 
nearest townsliip of any size is Karoonda, which lies almut 20 miles distant in a south 
westerly dinHdion, Tlie natural mallee timlxT i^s of medium size, and consists chieny 
of hAicalyplvs olrosn and fiumo.sa. 

The soil is of variable nature, luit on the whoh* is of relatively iiglit texture over- 
lying a fiee-iraiiiing sub-soil, with some heavier flats and limestom' outcrops. The 
exjieriments have now been in })rogreHH for five S(‘asons, and as that was the term agreed 
upon, this constitutes the final report on the plots conducted by Mr. Bowman. During 
the tiv(' year jieriocl Mr. Bowman has laen an iiiteresteil and careful exporimmiter, and 
wc tak(‘ this opportunity of tliankbig him for his assistance. 

Rainfall at Sandalwood. 

: , I 1 ' Means. 

; 1927. 1928. ; |fl29. 1939. j 1931. ; 1927 3L 


1 ! ins. , In^;. I Ins. ; Ins. 

. I 9-71 9-91 0-o7 • 9‘(KI ' (Mo ’ Or/i 

. j 0-65 1-78 I 0-39 049 i O ld i (MiH 

. ! 9-4r, 1 19 i 0*22 i 9.()9 0-70 ' 954 

April. I 903 I 0-36 ! 9 28 j 9-58 | I ^O i 0-49 

Ala.v . i 9-86 i 112 j 9-8.5 | 1-35 1-72 ! I 18 

•^une . 9-69 j 175 | 1 48 | 9-.55 ' 2 70 | l-4“> 

. 1*37 ; POl ; 0-77 | 209 * 1-33 * Itll 

Augnst . i 123 j 0-33 9(>2 ; 2-23 i P94 i 1-27 

September . ! 987 i 1-37 1-34 ; 0.84 | l o8 i 120 

OctolK^r . I 9-31 i 1-79 | (>.45 , 2.4() | 0.42 109 

November . ! O-flb 003 1 0*98 } (>.45 i 9.73 | 9.58 

December. I 0*48 j 0-36 2*55 j 1*28 i 9-28 j (>.99 


3'otal. I 8 25 I 12.(X) ! 19 50 | 12.32 | 13*27 j U 28 
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Useful liamfull. 



1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Means, 

1927-31. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Seeding Rains 







(April-May) . 

0-89 

1-48 

M3 

1‘93 

2-92 

1-67 

Winter Rains 







(June-July) . 

1-97 

i 2-76 

225 

2-64 

403 

2-73 

Spring Rains 







( August-October) .. 

2-41 

8-49 

2-41 

5-53 

3-94 

3*50 

Early Summer Rains 







(November) . ! 

069 

0()8 

0-98 

0-45 

0-73 

0-58 

'Potal. i 

r>-96 

7-76 

6-77 

10-55 

11-62 

8 54 


Por the five years during which tliesc plots have been in progress the rainfsll has 
over'ag<^d 11.28in. per annum. The im-Jin for the district taken over an eighteeinyear 
period is a})])roximately ]4in8, per annuni^ and therefore the experimental crops have 
i)W‘n jirodiiced under a fall of al>ont 2.|ins. below the mean. The best years have been 
1080 and 1981 with 12.82 aiul 18.27ins. respectively, whilst 1028 w^'a-s fairly satisfactory 
as far as total rainfall is conctuin'd with 12ins. 

With regard to the Useful KainfaJl, the average for 1927-81 is 8.54in8., })ut this is 
also eonsideiably lielow the niean when the fall is ealculated over a longer period. 
1927 was a low rainfall year generally, whilst 1928 was characterised ))y heavy summer 
and light la.te winter and early s])ring rains. In each of the remaining years there was 
om* ciitical month which ea.uHed apiweciable deprvM'iation in tht* (*rop returns, namely, 
August of 1929, Se])teml)er of HblO, and October of 1981. Therefore over the whole 
period the rainfall conditions <*.unnot be regard<‘d as altogether satisfactory for the 
carrying out of agri(‘ultural expt‘rin)euts. 

M(inmi/il Ej'pcrimcnts, Smidohvood. 



No 

45 ( Jrad(‘ 

45 (Irade 

45 (Jrade 

45 (Jrade 

45 (Jrade 


Mamir('. 

Su per. 
(lUlbs. 

Super. 

(231b.s. 

Super. 

(84ilbs. 

Super. 

(4611)8. 

Super. 

(6911)8. 






1^,0,). 



n. r,. 

It. L. 

B. L. 

a. L. 

n. L. 

». L. 

1927 . 

.8 10 

8 48 

4 47 

4 16 

4 28 

4 23 

1928 . 

8 89 

10 7 

12 !» 

12 42 

14 6 

13 49 

1929 . 

i 49 

5 24 

7 22 

9 18 

11 18 

12 48 

1980 . 

IJ 28 

14 85 

17 55 

19 49 

21 45 

22 25 

1931 . 

1 5 47 

8 57 

i 11 47 

i_ 

1 14 10 

14 48 

14 59 

Means . 

5 10 

8 88 

10 48 

' 12 8 

! 18 16 

13 41 


f A. fl. \ 

! f .V. d. 1 

.t .s. (1. 

I £ .V. d. 

£ .y. d. 

£ .V. d. 

X'alue at 3s. 4d. per biish.i 
Net value with super, at j 

0 17 3 

18 6 

1 16 0 

j 

2 0 2 1 

i 

2 4 8 

2 5 7 

5s. per cwt. 1 

0 17 3 

1 6 0 1 

i 

1 11 0 

1 12 8 

1 

1 14 3 

1 10 7 


Hlxamination of the abovi* results shows that with the excejrtion <Kf seasons 1927 and 
1928 increased yelds have regularly followed heavier phosphate ap])licaHons. In tin' 
two years mentioned the differences were not gn^at, the averages for the live year period 
indicating that the highest return has been nrirvested from the 3cwi. plot and the lowt‘s‘ 
from that receiving no manure, with regular improvement in yield for the intermediate 
dressings. The additional return following the apx>lication of the first ^ewt, of super- 
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phosphate has been 3bush. 231b., with 2bu8h. 151b. for the second, Ibush. 151b. for the 
third, Ibush. 131b. for the fourth, and ■251b. for the final Icwt., constituting? the 3cwt. 
dressing. The average returns therefore are Sbush. 101b. for no manure, Sbush. 331b. for 
icwt. of superphosphate, lObush. 481b. Icwt. superphosphate, 12bush. 31b. l^ewt. super¬ 
phosphate, ISbush. 161b. 2cwt. superphosphate and 3Sbush. 411b. for 3cwt of super¬ 
phosphate. If these yields are reduced t?o a cash basis by allowing 3s. 4d. per bushel as 
the value of wheat jind 5s. per cwt. as the cost of superphosphate, the highest nett return, 
namely £1 14s. 3d., has been secured from the area receiving 2cwt8. of superphosphate per 
acre. Wliilst the 3cwt. plot has given the niaxirmiin grain yield, the increase has not 
iHam sutfieient to meet tlie cost of the additional fertiliser applied, and the net value 
of the crop so manured is approximately equal to that from the Icwt. dressing. 

The returns from the Icwt. l^cwt. and 2cwt. sup(’rphosphate applications do not varv 
to a great extent being £1 lls., £1 328. Sd., and £1 14s. 3d., respectively. Therefore, 
the limit foi- profitable phosphatic manuring would appear to lie somewhere within the 
vicinity of 3 jewts. 45 grade superphospliate per acre. 

Wheat Varieties, Sandalwood, 

^ ______ 

1 ! Means, 

1928. ! 1929. 193a 1931. ! 1928-31. 

I ! I 


i a. L. ! B. L. I B. L. ! B. L. { B. L. 

Gallipoli. I 12 42 i 9 18 ; 19 49 j 14 10 ; 14 0 

Nabawa. | JO 22 ! 5 53 I 18 9 i 14 43 | 12 17 

Currawu. i 12 49 ! 5 22 I 15 50 i 14 () j 12 2 

Gluyas. ; 10 21 ' 5 45 | 15 59 j II 12 I 10 49 

Yandilia King. ' 10 52 ! 5 ,38 16 19 i 9 ,55 I 10 41 

Caliph . : 9 55 ! 6 JO I 13 30 ^ 12 26 j 10 30 

Sultan . ; 9 20 6 29 14 8 11 27 10 21 

Kord. 10 .31 I 5 24 ; 12 33 ! 10 29 9 44 

Daphne . 10 38 ! 5 20 I 12 5/) i 9 42 9 39 


As the! varieties NaVaiwa and Caliph were not included in the 1927 experiments the 
yields for that year have not lanm included, and the means are calculated over the 
four-year period 1928-3931. 

Gallipoli has hoadeel the* ,re!turii.s with lAbush. per acre, and is practically 3 Ibush. 
aliead of any other varie^ty. This, wheat has yielded wtU throughout the* malice ureas, 
almost inA’ariably prexlucing more grain Gian the app<'arance of the crop would lead one* 
to expect, and apiee^ars able to respemd uTi(ie>r a great varie'ty e)f soils and climatic 
coiiditie)iis. The seconel j)ositiem is oce/upied by Nabawa with an average' of IL’bush. 
3711)8., followe'd by Currawa with 12bush. 21bs. per acre, whilst the remainder have 
yielded considerably less, 

I^'rotti the above re'sults it is evident that Gallipoli and Nalnuva are the most valual>le 
wheats for this district. 

OOPEVILLE EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 

(T)Ni)ll(’TEJ) ON T31E PROPERTY OF Mr. G. H. SUTHERLANDS. 

(V)pcvillc is situated about 25 miles north of Karoonda and 20 miles north-west of 
Sand.ilwood, Whilst xarious classes of soil arc to be found in the district, that wdiich 
prede)niinates e-arries a liigher proportion of limestone than the general average of soils 
in the loc'ulity of Sandalwood. In addition the rainfall is somewhat less. 

Tlie ex]X!rinient8 being conducted consist of wheat variety trials, nmnurial experiments 
relative to the optimum dressing of superphosphate, and rate of seeding tests; whilst 
this season small demonstration plots of various pastures have been seeded in order to 
ascertain their value under these conditions. 
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Rainfull at CopcviJIc. 






Means. 


1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

—.—.. 

— 


! 



1929-31. 

1912-31. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

January . 

0*18 

O-tK) 

0-42 

0-20 

0-35 

February . 

1-61 I 

0-44 

0-07 

0-71 

0-76 

March... 

013 

0-03 

0-89 

0-35 

0-69 

April. 

0-21 

0-28 

1-30 

0-60 

0-44 

May . 

0-88 

0-81 

1 *55 

1-08 

1-28 

June. 

1 06 

! 0-60 

1*77 

1-14 

1-39 

duly . 

! 0-64 

j 1-20 

0*71 ! 

0-85 

0-96 

August. 

0-59 

1-86 

1*31 i 

1-25 1 

1*25 

Septomb(^r. 

1-49 

0-84 

202 ; 

1-45 ; 

! J-57 

October . 

0-3G 

i 2-37 

0*62 i 

M2 

j 1-13 

Novemlier. 

0*94 

j 0-32 

0*83 

[ 0-70 

! 0-73 

December . 

2-70 

! 0-55 

0-44 

! 1-2.5 

! 

0-89 

Total . 

10-85 

1 9-30 

1 11-93 

10-70 

11-44 

Useful BcwnfaU. 

Seeding Rains 






(Aiu’il-Mav). 

1 1-09 

1 109 

2-85 

1-68 

i 1-72 

VVhnter Rains 






(June-July) . 

1 1-70 

1-80 

2-48 

1-99 

; 2-35 

Spring Rains 






(August-October) . .. 

2-44 

5-07 

3-95 

3-82 

1 ‘ 3-95 

Karly Summer Rains 





i 

(November). 

I 0-94 

0-32 

0-83 

0-70 

1 0-73 

Total . 

I 617 

! 8-28 

i 10-11 

8-19 

! 8-75 

'the uv(*rng(‘ rn in fa 11 

for the (listrict is Il.tliu., of which 8.75 falls during the grow- 

ing jx’riod of the crop 

. For tlie ]iast three years both the total and useful falls have 

averaged slightly belov 

,• the mean with V<h70in. ; 

;ind 8.19in. rt 

■S]>e<‘lively. 



Whilst tho totnl fall tor Ihllo ivas relatively light, tin* rains were -vvell distributed, 
and despite a ('oinjtarat ively dry September the crops yielded better than was the ease 
in 19.‘{1, when although more rain was n'eorded throughout tin* year tin' dry period 


ex])eri(Mieed in October ajiiu'eeiably rediietal the wheat yields. However in that year 
seeding rains were early and bountiful, with the result that self-sown crops were parti 
ciilarly good. Over (he three years during whicdi these exjieriments have been in ]>ro* 
gress th<" seasonal eomlitioiis have l>eeu relatively favorable. 

Monuriol K.rprrinionts, CoprriHr. 



No 

Siij>er. 

j 

45 Grade j 
vSu|)er. 1 
(lljlbs. 

1 1V>5)- 

lewt. 

45 Grade 
Super. 
(23Ibs. 

l^cwts. i 
45 Grade ! 
1 Super, i 
(34ilbs. 
F 2 O 5 )- 

2 cwts. 

45 Grade 
Super. 
(461bs. 

3cwt.s. 

45 Grade 
! Super. 

1 (69lbs. 

i\oa- 


s. 

L. 

1 B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1929 . 

1 

0 

1 4 53 

8 7 

7 43 

8 3 

8 39 

1930 . 

13 54 

20 

4 

21 37 

21 51 

1 22 36 

24 17 

1931 . 

6 20 

10 59 

15 27 

17 40 

17 33 

20 37 

Means. 

7 5 

11 59 

15 4, 

15 45 , 

16 4 

17 51 

Value at 38. 4d. per 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 5. rf. 

£ s. d. 

£ .v. d. 

£ s. d. 

bushel . 

Net value with Super, 

1 

3 7 

1 19 H 

2 10 3 

i 

2 12 6 

i 

I 2 13 7 ' 

1 

2 19 6 

at 5a. per cwt. 

i 1 3 7 

1 17 5 

2 5 3 

2 5 0 1 

2 3 7 

2 4 6 
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In eacli Hc^'ison the ;iewt. dressing has given the uuixiinuin grain yield, and over the 
three year ])(‘riod has averaged 17hush. 5.1 lbs. per acre. A very marked increase in yield 
has folloAved the lirst and second Jcwt. applications of superphosphate, and in this con¬ 
nection a dressing of Icwt. 45 grade superphosphate has more than doubled the return 
of that from the iio-nianure plot, the actual ligures being 7bush, 51bs. and ISbush. 41bs, 
per acre. Succeeding manurings have not had the same effect, and the increasi* between 
the Icwt. Jind 2cwt. dressings is only Ibush, or 15bush. 41bs. coniparatively with Uibush. 
41bH. Wlien these returns are reduced to net cash values by allowing ds. 4d. j)er bushel 
for the wheat and os. per cwt. for the superpli 08 {)hat(*, the most profitable crop is tliat 
harvested from tlu‘ Icwt. of superphosphate' plot. This manuring has resulted in a net 
return of £2 ob. dd. jut acre or ltd. more' than the licwt. a])plicatioii. However, tliere is 
practically no dilTereiici' in the vahn' of the wheat crop secure'd from tlie pliosjdmtic 
dressings ranging from l<\vt. to dewts. j)er acre, and theref(»re it can be eoncluded that 
Buper})hos])hate should }>e ni>p1ied witli tlie wheal cro]* at tlie rate of at least Icwt, per 
acre, and ])referal)ly at heavier dressings if the residual etfect on the grazing whiedi 
folloAVs is taken into consideration. 


Wheat ]'ari('iies, i-ope'inlle. 



1 

! 

1 1929. 

i 

i 

1 !>;!(». 

1931. 

i.... . . . ... J 

Means, 

1929-31 


1 ><• 

L. 

B. 

n. 

B. 

L. 

’ B. L. 

Canberra. 

i 111 

27 

21 

3 

1 22 

45 

18 5 

Faun . 


59 

; 23 

10 

*21 

25 

17 53 

Regent . 

I 9 

54 

; 23 

17 

18 

*15 

i 17 9 

Gluyas . 

10 

40 

21 

51 

17 

4f) 

H) 44 

Gallipoli . 

; 10 

29 

; 17 

43 

20 

18 

Hi 10 

Felix. 

1 8 

18 

21 

59 

17 

29 

1 5:5 

Gloss. 

; 9 

13 

1 20 

39 

Id 

59 

' 15 37 

Sultan. 

! 7 

40 

! 18 

54 

J8 

24 

15 1 

Sword. 

■ 

- 

I 


17 

50 



In individual years (llnyas, Regent, and Oanla'rra liave headed tlie returns in the 
variety tests, whilst over the three-year jteriod the latter Ijas given tlu* best average 
return with 18bu.sl). olbs. p(*r acre, closely followed by Faun with 17l)iisli. 5d]bs, |)er acre. 
Regent occupies third position with 17biish. bibs., whilst both Cluyas and Galli])oli have 
exceeded the Itibush. mark. Canb(*rra is an early ripening Federation crossbred raised 
in New South Wa]<'s vvhicli has ex.hibit«'d marked drought-resistant qualities. Faun was 
bred at Rosevvortliy College by mating Late (tluyas with Anvil, a.nd has yielded wi'll in 
cort:iin ])artH of the Murray Mallee, Regent is also a Eoseworthy crossbred, claiming 
Regal land Gluyas as parents, and resembles the latter in many respects. On the results 
obtaim^d these three wheats can be recoiVimended for this district. 

Rate of Seeding Experlments, Copeville. 

Exi)eriments relating to the o])timum rate of seeding for wheat sown on fallow ground 
were eominenced in 1929. However, rabbits destroyed portion of the crop in lb.*!!, 
and tlierefore we have cwily the results from two seasons to publish. 


Seed per Acre. 

1929. 

1930. 

Means. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

301b8. 

7 14 1 

18 52 

13 3 

451 bs. 

7 46 

18 54 

13 20 

(iOlbs. 

i 7 43 

17 35 

12 39 
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Sultaii wheat waa aeeded in eaeli year togetlxM* with Uewts. of superplumphate per 
acre. No eoiaduaioris ciaii be drawn from two seasons’ work, hut it would ajapear that 
there is uo advantage iu utilising more than ISllm. of wheat per aert* on fallow gi'ound 
in this district. 

PASTUKE ExPEIvIMENTS at (lOPFA’llJ.E. 

This season a pasture variety trial was eornnieneed in whieh seviui varieties were 
setHle<l as pur(‘ .stands in bloeks each ap])roximately one a(‘re in area. The fodders 
planted consist of Winimera Ry(‘ (Irass, Perennial Ry(‘ (Irass, Vluilari^ tuherosa, 
Lucerne, Clustered Clover, Tktnlhonw fyilofta, and Creeping Baltbush. These were seeded 
toward the middle of May on fallow ground, and manurt'd with 1 b'wts. of 45 grade 
sup(T})hosphat(' ijxu* acre. Waitili the (‘xce'ption of the Clusteri'd Clover and Dmtlionm 
pUo;ui a satisfaetory germination resulted. Particularly strong giowth lias Ix'cn made 
by AViminera Rye Grass and J’Jiohiris luhrrosa, and it will b(‘ iateresting to se(‘ whether 
tin' latt(‘r VHri<dy will be able to persist under tli(‘Se (diinatie, eomlilions, 

(To be continued.) 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR OCTOBER. 


[By ClFAS, ir. BEAtJALONT, District Horticultural Instructor.] 

This niont’li, as the last, is one of the most critical juTiods in the control of I'est's, 
whether insect or fiuigus. To prevent the ])ests getting a start is the special endeavor 
of every orchardist; we know that the eradication is impossible; control is ])08sible, 
though the weather has, of course, a lot to do vvitli the eflVctivinn'ss; but if wfc know 
what we h.'ive to eontrol, and a|>ply known good laanedies at the pr()])(‘r time, we arc 
doing all that we are able. The best of m.'iterial applied too late is waste of time and 
money. Eor in.sect pests uh(‘ ars(‘nat;e of b'ad, and for fungus pests use lime-sulphur; 
a little atomic sulphur may be of advantage* if added to tlie lime-sulphur when the 
weather is fav(»rab1e to the spre'ad of fungus diseases. 

Use' tiiK' i-iulpliiir, vvitli about 10 per c(‘nt. of air-slaked lime added, for dusting 
vim's. Mdiis will control oidium; a bordcaux elust Tuust be* used (or the wet) if the*re 
i.s any sign of dovvjiy mildew. 

Eor a})his use tht^ black h'af 40, either wed e>r dry, as soon as the first’ iuseeds are 
noticed; gre*(‘n aphis is about on peache*s aiiel (dierrie\s, nml on some plums, 

Tf mildew is noticed on strawlH^rries, use sulphur wdth a little lime as above*, but do 
not ])ut on tbie'kly; a light dressing is all that is reMjjuired. 

For ero'dlin meith we still hav'e te> rely on arseiijate* e»f lead; the* main thing is to liave 
it on be'fore all the petals have*' dropjied; spray under as well as eiver, and timii kee^p 
a coat all the time on the young fruit. 

Borers may soon be se*en on the foliage, and should be* picked off. 

Do not let young trees, especially citrus and vines, suffer freim wwnt eif water, and 
ke'op the se)i] about them free from w'eeds. 

Glass-house tomatoes will need edose attention; re*ine»ve sick plants and burn them; 
keep soil moisj; opem houses on very hot' days, but closed at night. 

Cincturing e)f Zante currants is done when the emps start te» fall, but care is necessary 
in the operation. A very narrow cut is all that is requinxl, and it should be through 
the bark, but no further. 

Picking equipment should be iu good order and dean. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

OBCHARD, VINEYABD, AND MISCELLANEOUS CROP STATISTICS, 1931-32. 

(Valuations of ]>roducts arc subject: to revision.) 

I’By W. L. JojiNSTON, F.8.S., Government Statist.] 

T. Orchards. 

Eistirtmted Value of Total Produ-cts, £720,000 (£577,531). 

1. Acreage. —29,077 (29,030) acres, decrease 553 acres; trees of bearing age, 25,835 
(20,095) acres. Approximately 430 acres grubhe<l, mostly in Central Division, portion 
being replaced by vines. About 150 acres died out. Very little new planting. 

2. Produeli^O'nj —,Gencr.ally speaking, the chief crops were an improvement on the 

previous year, the most notable being— (a) Apples, 870,328bush. (480,773bush.), an 
increase of 389,555bush., but 475,930bush. below the record yield of l,352,264biish. in 
1927-28. (h) Oranges, 574,700bush. (409,8ir>bush.), increase 164,884busli, established 
a record, the previous best being 11 l,508bush. in 1922-23. (c) Pears, ]99,33lbush. 

(127,8S3buah.), incroiase 71,448biish. The yield Ims been surpassed only twice, viz., 
2J3,088bush. and 210,22Jbusii, in 1927-28 and 1929-30 respectively, (d) Other Fridts — 
Details are shov/n in the accomp.aiiying table. 

n. Vineyards. 

Estimated Value of Totat Prodwds, £2,310,000 (£1,909,830). 

1. Acreage^ —52,498 (52,241) acres, inerwse 254 acres; vines of bearing age, 

50,886 (49,521) acres. About 320 acres grubbed or died out, but more than counter¬ 
balanced by new plantings—sibout 580 acres—chiefly in counties Adelaide and Tiiglit, 
and to a lesser extent in counties Albert, Alfred, and Hamley. 

The acreage w^iis described as follows: — Cor winemaking 33,572 (33,053) acres, 
drying 18,379 (18,552) acres, and table 547 (629) acres. 

2. Total Grape Yield. —118,401 (109,566) tons, increase 8,835 tons, average per acre 
of bearing age 2.32 (2.21) tons. For winemaking 59,202 (50,159) tons, drying 58,529 
(52,510) tons^ and table 070 (891) tons. 

fl’ine Made. —J0,080,OOOgalls. (10,131,034galls.), iiicroase 548,9()0galls., })ut well 
below the average of the previous five vseastins, 13,209,209galls. 

III. Dried Fki its. 

Estvma.ted Value {inwlruled m Orchard and Vineyard Sections), £^810,000 (£669,721). 

1. Currants, —156,393cwts. (151,701cwt8.), increase 4,632. The quantity has been 
exceeded only twice, viz., 104,145cwt8. in 1928-29 and 161,880cwts. in 1929-30. 

2. ./HCiNm.s’.---Hultanas 159,r)9Jcwts. (lll,599cwts.), inciea.se 47,922cvvt8.—this is well 
above the previous five years' moan, 132,377cwt8., but far short of the record, 188,503'cwts. 
in 1929-30. Other ra-isiiis 25,096cwt8. (44,903cwt8.), decrease 19,807cwt'8. 

3. Other Dried Fruits. —Apricots 12,881cwts. (14,950cwta.), decrease 2,075cwts., 

formed th(^ main item. Other details are shown in table herewith. 

IV. Mxscelj,jvneous. 

Eslinvated Vahie of Products, £410,000 (£325,659). 

Market Gardens, 1,720 (1,063) acres. Pumpkins and Melons, 338 (379) acres, 1,941 
(2,128) tons. Tomatoes, 603 (640) acres, 180,412bu3li. (169,825bu8h.) ; crop only 
once exi'eeded, viz., 232,622bush. in 1923-24. Potatoes, 5,996 (4,998) acres, 24,062 
(18,991) tons; heaviest yield since 1913-14. Onions, 405 (407) acres, 2,994 (3,181) 
tons. Other Moot Crops, 602 (684) acres, 3,623 (4,008) tons. Nurseries, 150 (148) 
acres. 
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• V. Oversea Exports. 

The value of the total oversea exports of the products of vineyards and orchards 
for the -year 1931-32 was estimated at £1 ,.5158,888 (£1,056,057), increase £502,331, the 
principal items being dried fruits £575,180 (£619,570), wine £800,587 (£418,240), 
apples £162,455 (£13,911). Interstate exports are not available. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OP ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, ETC., SPASON 1931-32. 


j 

Crop. j 

1 

Unit of 
Quantity, i 

Season i 

1931-32. 

i 

j 

Season 

19.30-31. 

Mean of 
Five 

Seasons to 
1930-31. 


Area. 



Orchards. 

Acre 

29,077 

29,630 

,30,618 

Vineyards . 


52,498 i 

.52,234 

51,460 

Minor Crops— 




Potatoes . 


5,996 i 

4,998 

4,382 

Onions. 


405 I 

407 

420 

Total Root Crops . 

1 

7,003 

6,089 

5,.394 

Market Gardens, &c. 


2,667 i 

2,682 

2,376 

1 ’omatoes . 


()03 ! 

640 

572 

Nurseries. 

150 i 

Prodjjctton. 

148 

140 

Orcbards- “• 





Almonds. 

cwt. 

5,787 

6,955 

5,981 

Walnuts . 


925 

795 

.549 

Olives -Berries . 


(1931)5,992 

(1930) 10,925 

8,844 

Olive Oil. 

gall. 

(1931) 10,8.57 

(1930) 18,488 

16,644 

Apples. 

bush. 

876,328 

486,773 

774,434 

Apricots . 


2.50,013 

283,570 

266,793 

Cherries. 


38,135 

35,962 

35,115 

. 


17,7.30 

14,249 

15,982 

Nectarines . 


16.981 

23,973 

25,468 

Peaches . 


101,9.59 

114,166 

147,956 

Pears. | 


199,331 

127,883 

169,319 

Pluras and Prunes. j 


142,308 

134,924 

145,027 

Quinces. { 


22.328 

24,777 

25,223 

Oranges. i 


(1931) 574,700 

(1930)409,816 

386,907 

Lemons . 


(1931) 40,2.58 

(1930) 28,185 

37,068 

Other Citrus. 


(1931) 4,205 

(1930) 3,839 

3,685 

Raspberries . 

cwt. 

1,099 

2,294 

2,004 

Strawlxa’ries. 


1,371 

2,290 

1,830 

Other Bush and Berry Fruit ... | 


l,.557 

1,443 

1,996 

Other Fruits. 

biisli. 

760 

3,225 

.3,139 

Dried Fruits— 




Apples. 

cwt. 

714 

124 

508 

Apricots . 


12,881 

14,956 

12,571 

Figs. 


314 

288 

167 

Nectarines . 


265 

677 

854 

Peaches . 


2,893 

3,833 

4,166 

Pears... 


3,862 

2,419 

2,514 

Plums . 


606 

992 

1,168 

Prunes. 


4,312 

4,291 

3,975 

Vineyards— 





Total Grape Yield. 

ton 

118,401 

109,566 

120,337 

Wine made. 

gall. 

10,680,0(K) 

10,131,034 

13,269,269 

Currants ... 

cwt. 

156,393 

151,761 

123,174 

Raisins— Sultana. 

“ 

159,591 

111,-599 

132,377 

Other . 


25,096 

44,903 

26,784 

Minor Crops— 




Potatoes .. 

ton 

24,062 

18,991 

16,193 

Onions. 

“ 

2,994 

3,181 

3,214 

Tomatoes . 

bush. 

180,412 

169,825 

154,701 






















































ARTIFICIAL MANURES USED—141.653 (182,906) TONS FOR CROPS, 7,054 (11,102) TONS FOR TOP-DRESSING. 
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C^rcatcr strength and 
increased power . . . from 

these Ford Truck improvements! 

T he recent important improyements to the Ford 30 cwt. 
Truck greatly extend the strength, performance and value 
of a truck already famous for its power, speed, strength, low 
price and low running costs. 

Power and Speed .... Tremendous pulling power and higher road 
speeds result from the New 4>8peed Gear Box ... 5 ball and roller bearings 
in the gear box mean that in all forward speeds the entire drive (from 
engine to road wheels) is on frictionless bearings ... A Power Take-off 
is provided for tipping or for belt-work jobs. 

Added Strength .... comes from the New Heavier Front Spring 
and the New Stronger Front Cross Member. This re-designed, stronger 
front suspension will stand up to heaviest work at speed over rough tracks, 
and relieves radiator, engine, clutch and transmission from all road strains. 

Add to the above improvements the existing Ford advantages of torque- 
tube drive and radius-rod construction, and you have a 30 cwt. truck un¬ 
equalled for Australia's strenuous conditions. The Ford is now a heavy~ 
duty truck in every detail. Ford design relieves the springs of all driving 
strain, keeps axles always in alignment, reduces tyre wear and allows 
positive setting of brakes. Ford economy, too, is remarkable—3d. per ton- 
mile on a 100-mile-day basis is an average figure. 

bVtish empire truck 

Prices from £230; /.o.b. nearest Ford fTorks, Sales Tax extra. XC/68 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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STATISTICS OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

1 . Strength of Herds. —After a fall from 127,292 dairy cattle ia January, 1927,' to 
104,255 in 19*10, January, 19:i2, records a recovery to 127,750—464 greater than January, 
X927—with a j^otential further increase from the 14,896 other heifers over onei year old. 


Year (Jan. 1). I Total. In Milk. Dry. Heifers, Other Heifers, 

Springing. lyr, & over. 


1927 . I 127,292 86,172 i 32,289 8,831 12,719 

1930 . I 104,255 I 75,574 21,219 7,462 11,726 

1931 . i 109,672 I 79,805 | 20,406 9,461 13,691 

19.32 . ! 127,756 ! 90,767 ! 23,171 13,818 14,896 


The Dairy Cattle were distributed as follows:-— Ceniral Division^ 62,995 (County 
Adelaide 22,701^ llindmarsh 9,905, Light 7,920, Sturt 8,443) ; Lower No^’^th, 17,526 
(County Stanley 5,8*14, Victoria 5,460) ;| Upper North, 8,175 (County Dalhou.sio 3,065, 
Fromo 3,338); So^uth-Easirm, 17,230 (County Grey 13,007); 6,976; Murrni/ 

Afal^e, 14,854 (County Russell 5,397). 

2 . Classification of Dairy Herds. —For the year 1932 there were 19,759 farmers 
recording dairy herds; 1931, 19,315; 1930, 18,866. The cows have been classified in the 
following groups: - 




Number of Herds in 

each Group. 


Year (Jan. 1). 

1-4. 

i 

1 

1 

10-14. 

15-19. 

20-29. 

30-49. 

50 & over. 

1930 . 

12,138 

4,596 

1,079 

434 

392 

193 

34 

1931. 

12,026 

4,939 

1,230 

439 

451 

203 

27 

1932 . 

Divisions— 

10,640 

5,911 

1,763 

614 

531 

257 

43 

Central. 

4,121 

2,720 

884 

327 

293 

155 

30 

L. North . 

1,848 

1,095 

232 , 

46 

30 

7 

1 

U. North. 

742 

458 

124 1 

31 

24 

11 

— 

S. Eastern.. 

734 

6J4 j 

329 

159 

105 

33 

6 

Western. i 

1,522 

359 

40 1 

! 10 i 

2 1 

1 

I 

M. Mallee. ! 

1,673 i 

865 ! 

i 154 i 

41 ! 

77 1 

50 

6 


Conipariiig the last two years, tho^ number of iicrds in the group 1 to 4 decreased to 
10,640 (12,026), whereas all the other groups with large herds increased. 


3. Production. — Butter — After six low years ranging from 10 to 13), million lbs. the 
production of butter for the year 1931-32 increased to 17,559,16611)8., exceeding the 
previous record of 17,244,3891bs. in 1921 by 314,7771bs. Cheeue production also increased 
from the record of 1930-31 (3,901,1591bs.) to 5,109,9331bs. .Pigs .slaughtered 114,313 
compared with 111,307 in 1930-31. 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

Butter (lbs.) . 10,789,706 12,901,213 17,559,166 

Cheese (lbs.) . 3,536,9.34 3,901,159 5,109,93:1 

Pigs slaughtered (No.) . 94,950 111,307 114,313 


4. Oversea Enkirts. —Record quantities of Butter and Cheese wore exjioitcd to 

overseas countries:—-TVa/'/cr, 7,400,62Slbs. (£370,560) compared with 2,456,8941bs, 

(£119,604) in 1930-31, and 659,06111)8. (£50,922) in 1929-30, Cheese, 898,8471bs. 
(£29,686). No cheese liad been ex])ortcd during the previous five years. 

5. FACTORti:s.—The development of the dairying industries is reflected in the fac¬ 
tories for Butter, Cheese, Bacon, and Ham. For the latest year of complete record 
(1930-31) there were 47 factories employing 739 hands with a wage bill of £93,477, an 
output value of £1,103,319, and with enpital invested in, factory laud, buildings, plant 
and machinery to the value of £355,715. 
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RETURN OF EGGS AND EGG PULP EXPORTED FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA TO 
EACH OF THE STATES AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES FOR YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 3()th, 1932. 


{Compiled by the Government Statist from returns speekdly collected from Exporliny Merchants.) 


State. 

Eggs in 

Shell. 

Egg Pulp. 

Total 

Value. 

Doz. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

N«w South Wales (ex. B.H.) .. 

040,070 

28,934 

708,183 

24,023 

52,957 

Broken Hill . 

2(K),705 

9,042 

17,698 

479 

10,121 

Victoria. 

278,182 

13,135 

408,731 

15,784 

28,919 

Other States. 

78,259 

4,921 

29,985 

933 

5,854 

Total Interstate 1931-2 . 

1,197,222 

50,032 

1,104,597 

41,219 

97,851 

1930-1 . 

1,207,112 

71,038 

1,044,888 

,39,577 

110,015 

Oversea (Direct) 1931-2. 

2,020,220 

88,017 

1.329,000 

47,039 

135,056 

1930-1 . 

772,080 

41,301 

124,()(K) 

! 4,710 

40,017 

Grand Total 1931-2 ... 

3,223,442 

144,049 

2,493,597 

88,258 

232,907 

1930-1 ... 

2,039,792 

112,339 

1,108,888 

i 44,293 

150,032 


Noti:.— The grand total twc 


live months Exports of Eggs in shell and in pulp in terms of eggs 


in shell is estimated to be 5,200,000 (3,0(X),(KMJ) dozen. 



NO 
DEPOSIT 


FREE] 


for 

one month 
and 
prove 
our claims for 

CleanerSIdmin^ 
GreaterRetums 
lastm^Satisbctioii\ 
ai ^ easier to b uy 

DIABOLO SEPARATOR C?(5.A)Lt9 

II7-II9 CURRIE ST ADELAIDE. 
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SUMMARY OF PLANT DISEASE RECORDS IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA FOR THE TWO YEARS ENDING JUNE 
30th, 1932. 


[By Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Waite Agricultural Rt^search lustitute, 
LTniversity of Adelaide.] 


lUiinfall.~Tht' rainfall, which is the main factor influencing the development of 
plant diseases, may be briefly indicated for the years under review as follows:— 

J930. A very late break to the season, with rainfall for the tirst six months 
much below the average; from July to October rainfall consideiiibly above t*he 
average, so that the year closed with a total of IS.flin. at Adelaide (average 21.1in.). 

1931. An earlier break and a cloudy, wet winter, followed by a dry spring. Total 
rainfall 22.3in, at Adelaide (average 21.1iii.). 

19.32. An early break to the season, with rainfall considerably above the average 
for the first six months (14.54iii., average lO.OOin.), due mainly to an excess in 
April. 

Cereals. —There was Jigain comparatively little loss fn'in take-«ll either year, except 
that in the Murray Mallee district in 1930 there was an appreciable amount of ‘^white- 
heads.’' This was probably due to late root infection with Ophioholus graminis and 
Helminthospcrium sativum, though in many eases not sufficient to cause bhackening of 
the stem-bases. Red Rust or Stem Rust {Pucoim-a graminis) was moderate to severe in 
some areas in 1930—completely destroying some crops in the Loxton district—and light 
to moderate in 1931. Flag Smut (Urocystis Iritici) was slightly more in evidence in 
infected districts in both years. lllnzoctonia soloni and Nenuitochvs or Ecd worms 
(Heterodcra sehachtii) oo(’ur in small patches in wheat and oat crops eviMy year, mainly 
in the mallee areas. Cereal smuts were light in botli years. 

Pastures. —Tlie Red Grass-destroying fungus IsarUi graminiperda was reported from a 
number of localities both in the north and in the south-east in 1931. it attack(‘d mainly 
Poa hidho.'ia in patches of limited eocteiit. This is the tirst record of the fungus for this 
State. The introduced grass Braehypodium distacfiyum, which is spreading in the 
neighborhood of Adelaide, is very .severely affected wdth smut {Ustilago hromivoral) 
almost every year. 

Vines. —Further cases of what is considered to be salt injury to vines following tlie 
run of dry seasons were recorded. Frost in October, 1931, caused serious damage to 
vines in tlie Clare and Oooiiawarra districts. A case of court-nou^ w'as recorded from 
Waikerio in 1931, and a case of variegation of the leaves from Clare. With the early 
brefl-k of the season in 1932 considerable trouble was caused by the mould Botryiis eincrca 
in the currant drying areas. A little Anthracnose (Gloeospormm ampelophagum) was 
noted in 1930-31, but on tlie whole \’ines have been very free from disease. 

Citrus. —The wet winter of 1931 was responsible for Browni Rot {Phytophthord 
hihcrnalis) causing considerable losses of citrus fruit in the non-irrigated areas, parti¬ 
cularly the Inman Valley. Bacterial Spot {Bacterium citriputeale) was also more 
prevalent than usual. A stem-end rot of the fruit caused by a species of Phomopsis 
agreeing clo.seIy with Phomopsis oalifornmi was recorded in one case from Coromandel 
Valley. In another case a Pleospcra, agreeing closely with Pleospara herharum, caused 
a definite slow rot of a black leathery nature w'ith reddish discoloration at the margins. 
Both these are new reeord.s for the State. A case of Jrmillaria mellea appeared on 
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oranges at Kingston following the digging in of chips from the wood-heap. A few 
cases of Crinkle (cracking of the pithy part of the rind beneath the surface) were 
recorded from the drier areas. 

Stone and Pome Fruits. —Silver leaf {Sterevm purpurcum) is gradually increasing 
in nmount in the Adelaide hills, having been recorded on plums, apricots, and apples, 
and was also noted on Kangaroo Island. Black Spot or Scab of Apple (Venturia 
inaequalis) was more prevalent in 1931-32 than for sonn? years past, but was not serious. 
Apple bark rot (Physalospora cydoniae) was reported from several localities. Curl-leaf 
of peaches (Taphrina deformans) was bad in the wetter districts in 1931, and Shot-hole 
or Scab of apricots (Clasterosporium carpophilum) was also more prevalent than usual. 

Vegetahles. —Irish Blight of potatoes (Phytophthora infestans) was more prevalent 
in 1931 than for a number of years, and was severe again in the early |>art of 1932, 
many tons of potatoes being lost in the Mount Gambier district. Bactc'rial Blight of 
French beans, agreeing in sympt{)ms with Phytonionas; medicagijiis, mr. phascolwoUi, 
was also the cause of considerable loss of beans in both seasons. Celery blight 
(Septoria apvi) was severe again, but control by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture is 
being more widely adopted. Armillarm tnellea severely damaged one bed of parsnips 
and carrots at Kingston. Neck Rot of onions in storage (Botrytis allvi) and Onion 
Smudge (Colletofriedmm oi/i-oinavs) were both recorded for the first time, as also was 
a Fusarium wilt of watermelons. 

Tomatoes. —Spotted wilt (virus) was generally distributed in both years, being more 
severe in 1930-31 than in 1931-32, A severe case of non-setting of the fruit due to 
Mosaic WTis recorded for a glasshouse. Macrosporium solani is becoming more prevalent 
in glasshouses, and Fusarium lycopcr.s'ici was noted in a few houses. -The mite 
Phyllocoptes lyoopersici was noted on many occasions, both in glasshouses and outdoors, 
as also was the root-knot nematode (Heterodera raduyicola). 

Tohaoco. —Downy Mildew or Blue Mould of tobacco (Peronospora hyoscyami) was 
more prevalent in tobacco seedbeds in 1931, and in the autumn of 1932 was found on 
some field crops. Tomato spotted wilt (virus) usually occurs only on odd plants, but 
in a small field at Mount Gambier in 1932 more than 30 ])er cent, of the plants were 
lost from this disease. 

Ornamental PlanU.—Irish blight (Phytophthora infes1an.s) was recorded for the 
first time on seedling petunias in frames in 1931. Rhizoctoiina solani caused a collar 
rot of sweet peas in a glasshoiuse at Marion, which was checked by the application of 
Clicshunt Mixture. Carnation rust (Uromyces caryophylUnus) was recorded for the 
first time. Hollyhock rust (Puodiiia malvaocarum) , marigold rust (Puecinia calendulae)^ 
and sunflower rust (Puecinia hclianthi) all occurred more than usual. 


gaaiaiaiaisiai3iai3iaiaiaiais®ia®af3i3jai3i3iaiaia]ai^^ 

BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CRANBBOOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELIPHOXE: OENTBAL 4866 and 4866. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1932-33. 

Conducti'd at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243^—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Light Breed—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1932. 

Section 1—White Leghorns. 




Score to Month ending September 
30th, 1932. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Austwick, S. 

West Marden . 

(1) 90 

(2) 107 

(3) 78 

275 

Barker, C. R. 

Edwardstown. 

(4) 69 

(6) 87 

(6) • 

156 

Bnllnud, H. 

Knoxville . 

(7) * 

( 10 ) or, 

(8) 94 
(11) 69 

(9) 58 
(12) 105 

152 

209 

Butson, A.. 

Clarence Park. 

Carmichael, A. B. 

WoodvilJo West ... 

(13) 77 

(14) * 

(16) - 

77 

Carroll & Lcedham . 

Forest Gardens .... 

(16) 63 

(17) 86 

(18) 89 

238 

Carter, W. A. 

Glandoro . 

(19) 77 

(20)104 

(21) 58 

239 

Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 72 

(23) 85 

(24) t 

157 

Cooke, B. 

Kanmantoo. 

(26) 44 

(26) 82 

(27)121 

247 

Cooper, Syd. 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 80 

(29) 74 

(30) 68 

222 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(31) 119 

(32) 40 

(33) 76 

234 

Crittenden, R. C. 

Kilkenny North.... 

(34) 90 

(36) 126 

(36)119 

334 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenuiiga Gardens . 

(37) 116 

(38) 78 

(39) HK) 

294 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(40) 73 

(41) t 

(42) t 

73 

Dawes, A. G. 

Gleiiunga Gardens.. 

(43) 117 

(44) 78 

(46) * 

195 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(46) 102 

(47) 82 

(48) 77 

26] 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens 

(49) 56 

(60) 73 

(61)111 

240 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(62) 69 

(63) 132 

(64) 81 

282 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(55) 96 

(66) 82 

(67) 92 

270 

Duhring, T. 

Mallala .. 

(68) 74 

(69) 73 

(60) 91 

238 

Easther, Cclin J. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 104 

(62) 76 

(63) 114 

293 

Edgeumbe, J. L. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64) 103 

(66)107 

(66) • 

210 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(67) 64 

(68) 95 

(69) * 

149 

Fox, Russell H. 

Edwardstown . 

(70) 62 

(71) 38 

(72) 101 

191 

Gilbert, L. H. 

Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 46 

(74) * 

(76) 87 

132 

Goldsmith, Keith. 

Kensington. 

(76) 106 

(77) • 

(78) * 

106 

<ih)re, A. G. 

Summertown. 

(79) 123 

(80) * 

(81) 103 

226 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(82) 52 

(83) 108 

(84) * 

160 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(86) ♦ 

(86) • 

(87) 82 

82 

MefiPord, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 111 

(89) 71 

(90) * 

182 

Hillyer, Jas. 

Kilkenny. I 

(91) 82 

(92)106 

(93) 105 

293 

Hodgson, W. H. A. 

Salisbury . 

(94) 62 

(96) 46 

(96) 69 

157 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 89 

(98) 86 

(99) * 

175 

Lindquist, E. F. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) * 

(101) 105 

(102) 118 

223 

Lindsay, Mrs. P. G. 

Croydon. 

(103) 69 

(104) 63 

(106) X 

132 

Morris, H. 

Seaton Park.. 

(106) 83 
(109) X 

(107) t 
(110) X 

(108) 56 
(111) 26 

139 

McPherson, K. R. 

Blackwood . 

26 

Nioholls, H. R. 

Eden Hills . 

(112) * 

(113) * 

(114) t 

— 

Oliver, J. H. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(115) 74 

(116) • 

(117) * 

74 

Radbone, T. B. 

Colonel Light Gdns, 

(118) 76 

(119) 77 

(120) 96 

248 

Rassmussen, H. A. ... 

Ethelton . 

(121) 91 

(122) 69 

(123) * 

160 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(124) ♦ 

(126) 39 

(126) 81 

120 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(127) 82 

(128) 103 

(129) 112 

297 

Rowe, Bnioe. 

Two Wells. 

(130)113 

(131) • 

! (132) 88 

201 
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Eoo-layino Competition—Section 1—White Leohobns— coniinued. 




Score to Month ending September 

30th, 1032. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Signal Hatchery. 

Forest v"i lie. 

(133) 03 

(134) t 

(135) 108 

171 

Slape, W. C. 

Magill. 

(130) 110 

(137) 60 

(138) 113 

298 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 88 

(140) 00 

(141) 81 

238 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 88 

(143) 95 

(144) 107 

290 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westbourne Park . 

(145) 01 

(146) 101 

(147) ♦ 

192 

Welford, E. F. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 50 

(149) 04 

(150) 01 

205 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(151) 02 

(152) 77 

(153) 77 

216 

Wiese, W. .. 

Cabra . 

(154) ♦ 
(157) * 

(155) 53 
(158) ♦ 

(150) * 
(159) ♦ 

53 

Wiese, W. i 

Cabra. 


Williams, F. J. 

Mil Is wood Estate .. 

(160) ♦ 

(161) 81 

(162) * 

81 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewviile. 

(103) 70 
(166) 121 

(164) 103 
(167) 67 

(165) t 
(168) 93 

179 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewvillc. 

281 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) 69 

(170) 77 

(171) 82 

228 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(172) t 

(173) 98 

(174) 02 

190 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(175) 54 

(176) * 

(177) 85 

139 

Gurr, A. & H. 1 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) * 

(203) * 

(204) 102 

102 

Totals. j 


4,021 

3,690 

3,581 

11,292 


Section 2—^Any other Light Breed. 


Black Minorcas. 


Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville 


(178) 

44 

1 (179) 

73 

(180) 

64 

1 181 

. 





44 

i 

t 

73 


64 

181 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewviile . 

Anconas. 

1 

1 (181) 

48 1 

(182) 

52 

(183) 

* 

100 

Totals. 



1 48 


52 

i 

* i 

100 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 


Richardson, N. F. 

[ Woodville. 

(184) 89 

(185) 122 

(186) 

118 

329 

Cook, Arthur . 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(187) 115 

(188) • 

! (189) 

t 

115 

Cooke, B. 

Kaninantoo. 

(190) ♦ 

(191) * 

(192) 

90 

90 

Crago, Jack. 

Prospect . 

(193) 70 

(194) 71 

[ (196) 

t 

141 

Crawford, L, H. 

Grange . 

(196) 120 

(197) 73 

(198) 

71 

264 

Dowling, J. H. 

GIossop . 

(199) • 

(200) * 

(201) 

* 

— 

Hudson, F. J. 

Prospect . 

(205) 132 

(206) 88 

[ (207) 

* 

220 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(208) 65 

(209) 104 

(210) 

133 

302 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 78 

(212)138 

(213) 

* 

216 

Rawo, J. 

Seaton Park . 

(214)120 

(215) ♦ 

(216) 

* 

! 120 

Schubert, B. 0. 

Tariunda . 

(217) 35 

(218) * 

(219) 

60 

95 

Frisby Smith, G. 

Fulham . 

(220) 64 

(221) 85 

(222) 

114 

263 

Twartz, H. L. 

Gawler. 

(223) 114 

(224) 87 

(225) 

109 

310 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewviile. ' 

(226) 133 

(227) t 

(228) 

47 

180 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewviile. 

(229) 73 

(230) 114 

(231) 

* 

187 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(232) * 

(233) 122 

(234) 

125 

247 

Totals. 


1,208 

1.004 

1 867 

3,079 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(235) 87 

(236) 72 

(237) 51 

210 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(^38) 115 

(239) 66 

(240) t 

181 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewviile. 

(241) 102 

(242) 68 

(243) 87 

257 

Totals. 


304 

206 

138 

648 


Denotes disqualified under Rule 13- % Denotes did not Uy during July. f Dead, 
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A FEW IMPRESSIONS OF FUTURE TRADE PROSPECTS 
IN THE EAST FOR OUR FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

[By Max J. Vjgkers, Lenswood and Forest Range.] 

{Paper read at the 43rd Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, September, 

1932.) 

I liave been asked to give my impressions of trade prospects in the East, gained 
by two recent visits—one 12 months ago visiting the Philippines, China, and Japan, 
and the other to Java and Malaya, from which I returned one month ago. I will 
deal with the latter countries first. 

Volume. 

It is pleasing to be able to tell you our trade is increasing in most lines of 
produce, both in quantity exported from here and in percentage of imports into 
these countries. The stage was set for a great expansion but for the depression, 
which I am firmly convinced is even greater in Java and Malaya than in this 
country. Their main expoil, crops—sugar, rubber, tin, &c.—are as a drug on 
the markets of the world. Java being one of the very few countries still on the 
gold standard, is finding it extremely difficult to sell anything. The Australian £, 
was worth only 10s. lOd. to 11s. fid. there. This position, of course, would helj) 
us, as exporters, immensely, had not the people’s purchasing power diminished 
to such an extent as to offset the value of the very favorable exchange rate. 

I do not wish to give the impression that these countries are going to be able to 
absorb millions of bushels of apples, oranges, &c., like we are putting into the 
markets of the United Kingdom and Europe. The quantitic^s taken as yet are 
relatively small, but this, I think, is gming to increase yearly. There are 800,000,000 
people living from India around to Japan. If only a small proportion eat some 
fruit we will feel the good effex-ts of it. Witness the remarkable increase in wdieat 
and Hour exports to those countries because a small percentage of the population 
developed a taste for biscuits. It is becoming a greater i)roblem each year to 
grow enough rice in some of these countries to feed their rapidly increasing 
numbers. America is exporting rice across the Pacific from California. The 
population of Java alone is now given at 41,000,000 on an area about twice as 
large as Tasmania. 

Our exports of apples, oranges, &c,, to this country comprise about 50 per cent, 
of its imports, America having most of the remaining trade, with a little coming 
from Japan and Manchuria. This must be considered fairly satisfactory, for it 
must not be assumed that it is within the power of Australia to caj)ture the whole 
of such trade. The incidence of the respective producing seasons is a determining 
factor in this, and is something which must be borne in mind to get the possibilities 
of Australian trade with the Netherlands East Indies in the pt-oper perspective. 

Ports op Entry. 

The chief ports of entry are Sourabaya and Batavia, although Semarang, 
Pekalongon, Tekal, and Cheribon are ports of call with the boat I travelled by 
practically no fruit is landed, this territory being chiefly supplied from Sourabaya. 

Most importers work on both an indent and consignment basis, but prefer the 
latter if possible. Selling costs are very high. Importers seem to think they are 
entitled to about 100 per cent, on the landed cost. 

Granny Smith is the most popular apple variety, followed possibly by Dunn’s. 
With pears the varieties most favohed are Packham’s Winter Nelis and Josephines. 

Expenses, as near as 1 could gather, are:—Per box—handling charges 15 cents, 
handing charge 15 cents, inspection 35 cents, duty 12 per cent. Currency is 100 
cents to Guilder; Guilder Is. 8d. in gold. 
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British Malaya. 

Here we find the total value of imports of fresh fruits at aiiout ^ 300.000, about 
one-third of which is represented by fruits such as we could expect to compete for 
in the trade. This business is divided on about a 50-50 basis with U.8.A. In 
dried and preserved fruits, America has predominated, but witli Australian figures 
during the last three years showing a steady increase. Of fruits in which Australia 
is interested, apples comprise nearly half of the imports, with grapes second on 
the list; these coining mainly from Western Australia. 

DisTRimiTiNG Centre. 

Singapore is the distributing centre for the whole of British Malaya and for the 
adjoining countries such as Siam and Burma. Considerable quantities are shipped 
or railed north in Malaya to Penang, Malacca, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, where large 
numbers of whites are engaged in tin dredging, &c. 

Fruit Firms. 

The Singapore Cold Storage Company (A. B. P. concern) is the largest, doing, 
I believe, more than half the business. This firm conducted me around for a day. 
They have admirable cold storage rooms, built spctcially for fruit, situated on the 
wharf. In the city they have another plant called the “Straits Ice Company,’’ 
which is divided into a large number of small chambers holding, i)erhaps, 2()() cases 
each, which are leased to dealers, enabling each one to have his sto('ks stored out 
of sight and knowdedge of his competitors. (Temperature of 30 deg. maintained.) 

I was given the opportunity to inspect apples from several Australian States, 
also American, and oranges, grape fruit, &c., from lioth countries. AVe checked 







When you think SUPER think 

WML 

(WALLAROO MOUNT LYELL) 

IF YOU HAVE NOT USED IT—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 

IF YOU DO USE IT—USE IT LIBERALLY. 

IF YOU USED TO USE IT-COME BACK TO IT. 

IT PAYS YOU BEST 
Manufactured at Wallaroo and Port Adelaide by 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS LIMITED 

' I II I . . 
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over a number of experimental shipments made by a Western Australian firm. 
These had arrived on the same boat as myself—the M.V. Centaur. Refrigerator 
cargo was in the better order, but deck cargo satisfactory, particularly where pre¬ 
cooling had been practised. In numbers of cases of oranges picked over, 
refrigerated cargo showed a loss of only 2 per cent.; deck cargo up to 10 per cent. 

Some of the apples on the boat were given wetched conditions—were down on 
a lower deck with 1,500 live sheep herded around them. No canvas shutes were 
provided for ventilation. The heat and smell crossing the Equator was almost 
unbearable down there. I heard these arrived in bad condition, which was not to 
be wondered at. They would naturally lose their own delightful flavor and absorb 
that of the sheep. 

Markets. 

We spent considerable time going the rounds of the luarkets and visiting the 
Chinese merchants. One heard just an endless stream of complaints until in 
parting I told them 1 fervently ho]>ed that some day God would S(‘nd them a case of 
apples meeting their requirements. Whilst these people are inveterate “growsers,” 
there is no doubt they are often let down badly. T was shown a line of several 
hundred cases of South Australian Cleopatras which these people claim were sup¬ 
plied for Granny Smith on an f.o.b. sale. These apples were yellow and badly 
marked f)y spray russet. Soim* bfdng quite deformed by it; evidcuitly having he(‘n 
grown by some primitive grower still using bluestone for black s]>ot control. 
The fact of these apples not being cold stored prior to shipment and being allo\vi‘d 
to heicome yellow, made them quite useless for this market, which must have them 
a green color. This represented a big loss to the importers. 

A strict inspection should he made of all cases of apples marked “G.S.” going 
over the wharf from here. This variety is being exported only in very small 
quantities from this State, yet I have seen whole loads branded “G.S.” leav’ing 
for the .sliii)’s side. The biggest argument Ave have ever had with an api>le buyer 
was through not allowing him to brand 200 cases of Stone Pi]ipiri as “G.S.” in 
our shed. Consequently the apples left our shed nameless. 

In the East 1 heard of several instances of this practice, which had thrown 
a spanner into the business cog wheel. Many people in this country need to get 
to know the Chinese business inan better. They might get the rude shock of 
finding he is quicker on the uptake than they are. 

I am pleased to he able to state that all dealers considered South Australian 
apples—received for tlie first time for a. number of years—the best received from 
Australia Avith tlie exception of Western Australian ‘‘Granny Smith,’’ They voic(*d 
their intention of getting their supplies from Adelaide next year—this generally 
before they knew to which State I belonged. IloAvever, they said they were finished 
with us for tliis year. 

They consider we are an early State, as they had beautiful quality from us in 
March and April, but in July our apples "were much too ripe. This gives a 
remarkable instance of the impressions gained by them by over-ripe fruit on their 
first season’s acquaintance with us. 


Vegetables. 

I saw small stocks of vegetables carried over from the Nieu Zeeland ship¬ 
ment, which had been in cold store in Singapore for 25 days; these were still in 
good condition. They had peeled oft the outer leaves of the cabbages, whilst all 
leaves had yellowed and fallen off the caulifloAvers, allowing the heads to become 
somewhat dirty and discolored, but otherwise in good condition. They favor the 
heads being wrapped in cellaphane or some lunch AATap type of paper to prevent 
this—as practised by American exporters. 
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Celery. 

South Australian celery they claim to be too big, too green, and too coarse. As 
one dealer put it, “Plenty bamboo in Malaya—no want it from Australia.'^ They 
ask for more of the outer leaves to be stripped off. I might mention that in that 
climate it is never cooked, but only eaten as a cold salad, or with cheese. 

Trade Competition and Reprigerator Space. 

There seems a very grave danger of the trade to the countries mentioned 
developing into a competitive one during the Au.stralian season between the various 
States. If the exporting interests could confer, some form of space allotment or 
co-operation would be better than indiscriminate competition. 

Refrigerator space on the Centaur and Minderoo from Fremantle up is very 
inadequate. The K.P.M. boats calling at Port Adelaide and going via the East 
Coast have considerably more. Both the Nieu Zeeland and Nieu Holland have 
56,700 cubic feet divided into numerous compartments. The Bums Philp Marella 
has the small amount of 2,688 cubic feet. Refrigerator freight to Singapore is 
110s, per ship^s ton of 40 cubic feet. Refrigerator freight to Java is lOOs. per 
ship’s ton of 40 cubic feet. These are the main impressions gained during the 
trip to the Near East. T prof)ose now to deal briefly with a trip to the I’ar East. 

FAR EAST. 

Places visited were the Philippines, Hong Kong, China, and Japan. Japan 
may be ruled out definitely; there is a 100 per cent, luxury tax imposed on fruit 
entering there. They grow verv' considerable amounts of apples and oranges and 
export them to many Eastern countries. A'arieties grown are Newtown’s, Romes, 
Winesap’s, &c. 

Whilst our percentage of trade to Near Eastern countries might be considered 
fairly satisfactory, there is surely room for a big increase in it to Hong Kong and 
China. At present—on 1030 statistics —wq are shown as only getting from 2 per 
cent, at Shanghai to 8 per cent, at Hong Kong of the trade in various fruits and 
vegetables. I see no reason why this should not be increased to 50 per cent. 

Trade Commissioners. 

The matter of Trade Commissioners being appointed for the East is receiving 
a good deal of prominence of late. To me this .seems a nece.ssity, although rcsult.s 
will depend entirely on the right man being appointed. The British Government is 
finding it necessary to have more commercial representation up there. Until 
last year it had only three officers—one in Shanghai, one in Pekin, and one in 
Manchuria. 




The average production of dairy cows 
in Great Britain is 574 gallons of milk 
a year; in Denmark, 571 gallons; 
Germany, 520; Norway, 445; Australia, 
290 gallons. 

THIS SHOWS THE URGENT NECES¬ 
SITY FOR IMPROVING METHODS OF 
FEEDING IN AUSTRALIA WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


MEGCITTS 

LI N S E ED 

MEAL 

FOR DAIRY COWS 
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Canada, with less than a quarter of the trade of the United Kingdom with China, 
maintains four ofiScials, whilst the United States of America have 14. And the 
two latter countries seem to have the lion’s share of the trading in such lines in 
which we can compete—wheat, flour, fruit, butter. 

Most opposition to these appointments comes, I think, from those firms having 
definite trade connections with these countries. They have gathered experience and 
knowledge of trade requirements at the expense of much time and money, and 
do not agree that this should be made available to their possible competitors at no 
cost. 

Storage. 

Cold storage facilities are available at both Hong Kong and Shanghai for the 
carry over of fruit, at a cost of about 5d. per case per month. There is a powerful 
Fruit Merchants’ Guild operating in Shanghai, and practically all imported fruit 
passes through the hands of this association. 

Retail Stores. 

We visited the largest department stores here to see their displays of fruit— 
the Wing On, and the Sincere Corni^any—both founded by Chinese who made their 
money trading in Australia. These are larger than any department stores in 
Australia. These concerns, as in Japan and America, make a spi^ciality of fruit 
selling in their basements, and work on liner margins of profit than can small 
shops selling fruit alone. 

Oranges w('re on sale from Japan and America, and apples from Manchuria 
and the two first named countries, but none from Australia; celer>^, lettuce, spinach 
also from Oregon. 

The purchasing power for these has to come mainly from 200,000 wealthy 
Chinese resident there. The foreign population numbers only about 53,000, of 
whom half are Japanese and several thousand of the rest consist of white Russian 
refugees who have not much buying power. 

Hong Kong. 

We are better situated to compete for the trade in Hong Kong and the 
Philippines than in Northern China, hlmpress (C.P.R.) boats make the trip from 
Vancouver to Shanghai, via Japan in 12 days, thus giving their exporters a great 
advantage over us for that market. Over 40 per cent, of the total oversea trade 
of China passes through Shanghai. Hong Kong has a fairly large European 
population; has an army garrison and a naval base; is also a great shipping centre. 

Philippines. 

We are the best situated geographically to get the trade of this country. It is 
the biggest market in the East—over 50 per cent, of all fruit and vegetables 
leaving California for the East goes to the Philij)pines. There are thousands of 
Americans drawing big salaries in gold dollars there, and their habits of eating 
fresh fruit and fresh vegetable salads in a big way have been taken up by the 
wealthy C’hinese and the better class Filipinos. This group are reasonably close 
to Australia, whilst it is the last port of call for the C.P.R. and Dollar boats via 
Japan. 

To meet American competition in these countries a big effort has to be made 
and sustained. To-day, through the exchange, we have a price advantage of 
which we should make full ues. Once we are well established on the market and 
our brands known, even if the price advantage is lost, we should have secured 
sufficient goodwill to maintain the trade on quality and efficient merchandising, 
against the forceful sales methods and adequate representation of American 
interests. 
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MAMMITIS, MILK FEVER, AND CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION. 


[By Alan H. Robin, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Officer, Stock and 
Brands Department.] 

{Paper read at the Forty-third Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, September, 1932.) 

MAMMITIS. 

Mammitis (or Mastitis) is an inflammation of the udder, and is one of the most 
formidable diseases of dairy catth*. The monetary loss annually sustained by the 
dairying industry in this State through the ravages of this disease must total to 
a very large sum indeed. 

Cause. 

All cases of Mammitis are caused by germs which have gained an entry into 
the interior of the udder, thougli the class of organism responsible may vary in 
different cases. The species of germ responsible for the majority of cases is 
known scientifically as a Streptococcus, but almost any of the numerous different 
kinds of filth germs which abound in dirt and dust and which have plenty of 
opportunities of getting on to the hair and skin of a cow’s udder and hindquarters, 
through soilage of those parts, are able, under suitable conditions, to set up the 
disease. 

There are two routes by which infection of the interior of the udder may take 
place, namely, (1) by way of the teat canal, and (2) through abrasions or sores 
on the skin of the udder and teats. Of the two, the former is the more common. 

Invasion of the te^t canal to some extent with germs is an event that is more 
or less continually taking place, as microscopical examination of the first squirt 
or two of milk from a quarter of any healthy cow will show. But, like any other 
animal, the cow is endowed with a certain degree of natural resistance to disease, 
and so long as she continues in good health and her udder is kept in sound order, 
these “invading^^ germs are got rid of out of the “bag’^ at milking time without 
having occasioned any harm. The udder is, however, a delicate organ, and, 
especially when in full milk, is very sensitive to any deleterious influences to which 
it may be subjected, and should any such be allowed to operate—as they often are 
in practice—^then the germs are enabled to ^^go ahead'’ and set up the disease. Siudi 
injurious influences may be termed the “contributory causes of Mammitis,” and 
the commonest are:—Severe chilling of the udder through exposure to cold and 
wet conditions, bruising and wounding of the udder by kicks, &c., rough milking 
(either by hand or running machines at too high a imessure), “over-stocking,” and 
leaving the teats wet after milking, which causes them to become chapped and 
cracked. 

Means op Spread. 

Mammitis is a contagious disease, readily transmissible from one animal to another. 
When caused by the Streptococcus germ it is especially contagious and will rapidly 
run through a herd if precautions are not taken. This form is carried from herd 
to herd and spread about the country through the movement of infected cows, 
and it is safe to say that the source of infection in an outbreak of this type of 
Mammitis in a herd is always the udder of a cow that is secreting tlie genns in 
the milk, even though the milk may appear to the naked eye to be perfectly 
normal in character. 

The disease is carried from one animal to another, chiefly on the hands of the 
milkers and on the teat-cups of milking machines. The development of small hard 
nodules in the teat—commonly known as ‘‘pea in the teat”—is a frequent lesion 
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of Streptococcal Mammitis, and cows' with this condition are often difficult to 
milk. Recourse is often had to using; a milking tube on them, and this instrument 
without any effective sterilization may be used on another cow, or on a different 
quarter of the same cow, and in this way the infection is spread. Infection may 
also result from the lodgment of germ-laden dust on the udder, especially at or 
about milking time. 

Symptoms. 

These depend very largely on the virulence of the invading organism, and may 
range through every possible degree from very severe to mild. Usually at the 
out? et a change is noticed in one or more quarters—they may become inflamed, 
hot, swollen, and painful. The milk secretion is diminished and soon changes in 
character; it may appear watery or blood tinged and contain small clots or curds. 
Later the clotted material increases and the whole secretion becomes thick and 
pus-like. “Stripping” becomes difficult, and through inability to remove the dis¬ 
charge, abscesses may form in the quarter and burst to the outside. 

In very severe cases the udder may become highly inflamed and discolored, and 
little or nothing can be got away from the quarters. Tliere is an accompanying 
disturbance in the animal’s general health—she is “off feed,” uneasy and feverish, 
and stands with back arched, hair on end, and is disinclined to move. 

Ill mild cases, all that may be noticed is a transient slight swelling of the affected 
quarter accompanied by a slight Avatery or “stringy” appearance of the milk. 
These symptoms may disappear after a milking or two and give the impression 
that the animal has recovered. From time to time, however, they may recur, and 
the quarters gradually undergo a distinct thickening and become light in milk 
secretion. 

Most dairymen are sufficiently conversant with the symptoms of Mammitis to 
be able to diagnose it readily when the attack is severe and the udder and the milk 
have undergone marked changes—then one can scarcely luilp rijcognising it. Wliat 
is of much greater moment, however, is to detect the disease in its early stages, 
especially the very mild forms, so that the necessary control measures 

can be instituted before the disease spreads to other animals in the 

herd. With c;asual observation, these cases may often be overlooked altogether, 
or, if they are noticed, are thought to be of no great account. It 

should be recognised, however, that these mild cases are almost invariably 
cases of Streptococcal Mammitis which is the most highly contagious 
type of the disease, and they must therefore be treated just as seriously as the 
more acute forms. Any alteration in the milk should be viewed with suspicion, 
and if there is any doubt in the mind of any owner regarding a cow he can always 
submit a specimen of the milk to the Stock and Brands Department for 

examination. 

Treatment. 

Unfortunately, the curative treatment of Mammitis is still largely unsatisfactory 
and many failures occur under any known form of treatment. A great deal of 
benefit and many complete rei;overies can, however, be effected by relatively simple 
methods of treatment if these are carefully carried out. They certainly involve 
much time and patience, but are neveifheless well worth while. 

The first essential is to commence treatment early, and before the sub-acute and 
chronic stages have been reached; the longer the disease has been in existence the 
more remote the chances of recovery. 

To begin Avith, the affected animal must be “strictly isolated” in suitable quarters 
and a dose of laxative medicine given such as 11b. Epsom salts, ilb. molasses, 
2 tables})oonsful each of nitre and ground ginger, warm water 1 quart. In severe 
cases the dose of nitre can be repeated daily for three or four days. Diet should 
be light and laxative. 
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Local treatment of the adder comprises attention to the following’ matters:— 

(a) Hot Fomentations .—These should be applied three times a day when the 
quarters are hot and swollen and should be continued until these symptoms subside. 
They are best done by api)lying llannel cloths wrunjg out in hot water, keeping the 
water hot throughout. Not l(*ss than half an liour should be spent at any one 
time doing this, and immediately afterwards the quarters should be rublied over 
with some camphorated oil to prevent chilling and ease the jiain. 

(h) Stripping .—The affected quarters should be stripped out fre(}uently. This 
is a vital part of treatment and sliould be done eveiw two hours if possible; the 
nearer one can apiiroach to doing it this often the better the chances of comph e 
recovery. Stripping reduces tb(‘ invading army of germs and removes the ti sue 
damaging substances they produce, and by keeping the affected (piarters as empty 
of milk as possilile the germs are de])riv(Ml to a large extent of their fof)d supply, 
so that they cannot multiply so rapidly. By keeping their nuiidiers down as far 
as possible in this way the animars natural resistance to dis('as(‘ is afforded a much 
better chance of ultiuiately overcoming the ti’ouble. 

(r ) Massaging.—Mior each stripping the cpiart(*rs should be well massaged, 
firudy but gently, working from above downwards towards the teats and using 
some bland substance such as oil, lard, &c., as a lubricant for tlie hands and to 
})revent chafing. After each massaging, again strip out whatever milk has been 
brought down })y this means into the milk cistmai. 

Stripping and massaging should be persisted in until tlu' milk has returned 
to normal character. 

All diseased milk from the affect(‘d (piarters should be <*nught in an old tin or 
bucked containing disinfectant. 

Milk tubes should not be used to empty tlic quarters, so long as it is possible 
by patient endeavor to strip them out by hand, but if used they must be tboroughly 
sterilized by boiling immediately before and after use. Tf abscesses form they 
sliould lie o])ened when ready and bathed and syringed with \veak T^ysol (1 tea¬ 
spoonful to 1 pint of waiter) or some other antiseptic. Should a’^y hardening of 
the (piarters persist, iodine ointment may be rubbed well in once a day. 

For some time past considerable attention has been given to the matter of trying 
to cure Mammitis by means of vaccines, but results have proved very disappointing, 
and this method of treatment is to date of little value. 

l^RF.VKNTiON AND COXTKOL. 

Since curative measures are so often of little avail, the prevention of Mammitis 
is the all important matter to wdiich dairymen should give the closest attention. 
Vaccine treatment in this connection has again so far proved of doubtful value, 
and the practice of proper dairy hygiene is still the great essential in conti’olling 
the occurrence and spread of this disease. 

The matters that have to be constantly aimed at are, (1) the minimising, as far 
as possible, of the chances of germ invasion of the udder taking place, (2) the 
protection of the cow^s from exposure to the “contributory causes of Mammitis/^ 
namely, chills, “over-stocking,’^ bruising of the udder, <S:c. 

With these objectives in view, the sanitation and cleanliness of the cowwards 
and bails and of all utensils must be given strict and unremitting attention. Floors 
should be kept clean and free from litter, and if they can be regularly flushed 
down with water so much the better. Walls and partitions of the sheds should 
be thoroughly scraped dowm twice a year and fresh Ivot limewash applied. Milkers 
should always work with clean hands, and if machines are used, they must be 
thoroughly and regularly cleaned. 
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Prior to milking, the udders and teats of the cows should be thoroughly washed 
with soap and water and then dried with a clean cloth. The water used for these 
washings should be changed frequently and not kept in use until it becomes a 
solution of mud and filth. Several cloths should be kept for use and they should 
be boiled daily. 

Where machines are used, before the cups are applied to the teats, all quarters 
should first be tested by milking a little from each and examining the milk care¬ 
fully. After removal from a cow and before placing them on to the next one, the 
cups should be rinsed out with clean water, and should an affected cow be dis¬ 
covered after machines have been used on her, they should be cleaned with hot 
soda solution before using them on another cow. Care must always be taken to 
run the machines at proper pressure. 

After the cows are milked and before turning them out of the bails, the udders 
and teats should be washed again in a little disinfectant solution and then dried 
carefully. This washing after milking is a very important matter, and yet is 
one that is very infrequently carried out. It clears off any germs and dirt that 
may have got on to the teats during milking, and it also removes the film of milk 
that usually gets on to the outside of the teats during milking and which if left 
there to dry in the wind aft(‘r the cows are turned out is a prolific cause of cracked 
and sore teats. It has been definitely proved that there is an intimate relationship 
between sore teats jind the oc(*urrence of Mammitis, and their prevention is a 
matter to which dairymen must give more attention if the incidence of Mammitis 
cases is to be kept at a minimum. The washing of the udders and teats with 
disinfectant solution after milking also serves the useful purpose of disinfecting 
the milker^s hands and so lessening the chances of virulent germs being thereby 
carried to the lU'xt cows they go to milk. 

As far as possible, dry milking should be practised in preference to wet milking, 
and if necessary, the use of a little oil or vaseline as a lubricant is mucli ^ireferable 
to tlie so often practised business of wetting the hands and teats with milk or saliva. 

The greatest jiossihle (-are should be exercised to sustain the vitality of iht? cows 
and their udders. Oiu' ('aiinot always help weather conditions, and temporary ill 
health is ahvays ]ia!)le to liapjxui, hut the provision of g-ood shelter and good 
feed should always l)C possilile, and gentle handling practised, ('ows close up to 
calving sliould not be allowed to get ‘N>ver-stocked,” and if necessary a little milk 
should be taken from tlie udders from time to tinuj. The “drying ofl*^’ of cows 
should be done carefully and thoroughly, and the animals should not be turned 
out and left to dry themselves off so long as they are secreting any ap[)rt'ciable 
quantity of milk. Improper and car(‘less “drying off” of cows is undoubtedly 
responsible for many cases of Mammitis occurring when the animals come in again. 

Iminediately a case of Mammitis is discovered, the animal should, if possible, 
he strictly isolated until she has reeov^ered. If complete isolation is not possible 
then she should at least be kept out of the milking shed until all the others in the 
herd have been milked first, when she can be brought in for treatment. If she 
is a poor producer she would best be dried off and sold to the butcher; little or 
no monetary loss will be incurred and it may prevent the spread of the infection 
to other animals in the herd. One should never handle a Mammitis case just prior 
to milking healtliy animals, and caxe should always be taken to make sure that 
an animal that has been affected with Mammitis is thoroughly right again before 
returning her to the herd. 

Finally, in order to prevent the possible introduction of this disease from out¬ 
side sources, care should always be taken to isolate newly purchased animals for 
a few daj^s, or at least to milk them last of all until it can be satisfactorily 
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determined by careful manipulation of the udder and examination of the milk 
that they are free from the disease. It is by no means a sufficient proof that they 
are all right because on the day they arrive on the premises their milk appears 
all right. They may just happen to be in the incubating stages of the disease and 
in a few days’ time it “shows up.” 

MILK FEVER. 

“Milk fever” is a disease which affects milking cows usually within a few days 
of calving—occasionally it occurs shortly prior to that event. 

The term “milk fever” is really an inappropriate one since, in fact, there is a 
complete absence of any fever at all, the animal’s temperature being instead almost 
invariably subnormal at least during the most definite stages of the attack. 

Occurrence. 

The disease is essentially one of heavy milkers, and it is therefore always one’s 
best animals that suffer. Usually it does not attack a cow prior to her third 
calving (i.e., when she is reaching the zenith of her production), though cases 
have been recorded among first and second calvers; and once an animal has had 
an attack she is liable to have another at her next calving. Many more cases of 
Milk Fever occur after an easy calving than after a difficult one, and well 
nourished animals, especially if they have been “dry” for several weeks, are more 
susceptible to attack than are cows in poor condition. 

Symptoms. 

These generally develop within a day or two of calving, though they may be 
delayed for some weeks. Occasionally they may occur before the birth of the calf. 

The ffrst indications as a rule are those of unsteadiness, the cow appearing to 
have lost proper control of her movements. There is a general appearance of 
uneasiness denoted by continual shifting about or “paddling” of the liind feet, 
and when made to walk the animal moves with a stagger and may fall down. In 
some instances the ])reliminary symptoms are those of nervous ex(;itement—the 
cow may bellow and rush about wildly, fall down and get up again, bump up 
against objects, and generally behave as if she lias lost the sense of sight and 
direction. 

These early symptoms are soon followed by increasing weakness, and the cow 
falls to tin? ground unable to rise, gradually becoming unconscious, in the majority 
of cases the attitude taken up is characteristic—the animal lying ])artly on its side, 
hind legs thrust put or drawn up under the belly, while the head is turned back 
against the side of the chest. If the head is straightened out and then let go it 
immediately falls ba<k to its previous position. 

Occasionally the animal lies stretched out flat on its side. Usually the eyes are 
half closed, dull in appearance, with the surface dry, but at times they arc com¬ 
pletely closed as if the animal is asleep. The animal may groan and grind the 
teeth, or the mouth may be partially opened, with saliva dribbling away. Paralysis 
of the throat is present, and the animal cannot swallow. There is also suppression 
of both bowel and bladder action. 

Breathing may be heavy and “snoring” in type. The secretion of milk is 
diminished, the udder being loose and soft. The temperature mav be as low as 
95-98°. 

As a rule, the general appearance of an animal suffering from Milk Fever is 
very characteristic, and this together with the history attaching to the attack 
makes correct diagnosis a comparatively easy matter to anyone who has had any 
previous acquaintance with the disease. 
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Treatment. 

As the course of this disease is as a rule very rapid, treatment should be given 
as promptly as possible, but so long as there is still a spark of life left in the 
animal it is ‘‘not yet too late.'^ 

While there are other treatments available to the qualified veterinary surgeon^ 
the only one that is suitable for the average stockowner is the wellknown one of 
inflation of the udder. This is an easy simple treatment, and one that has proved 
wonderfully successful when properly carried out. The procedure to adopt is as^ 
follows:— 

First remove all milk from the quarters and then thoroughly wash the teats 
and udder with soaj) and warm water, or a weak solution of lysol. Then after 
drying place a clean cloth or towel under and in front of the udder to prevent it 
and one’s instruments being soiled by contact Avith the ground. The teat catheter 
or milking tube of the pum7)iTig apparatus is then introduced into the teat canal 
and held in position with thumb and finger Avhile the quarter is pumped up with 
air until it is uniformly tense. The teat tube is then Avithdrawn, and to prevent 
the escape of air the teat can be tied, not too tightly, Avith a piece of ^in. tape. 
This procedure is carried out Avith all four (juarters in succession, the underneath 
quarters being inflated first. After all quarters have been so treated, they slioulcT 
then be gently massaged. 

Special Milk Fever outfits are obtainable for inflation of the udder, but an 
ordinary bicycle pTunp attaclied to a valve from a bieyele tube can be used just 
as satisfactorily. It is essential, Avbatever the apparatus used, that it be tlioroughly 
sterilised before use by boiling in Avater for five minutes, and after removal from 
each teat and before insertion into the next, the milk tube or valve should be 
rinsed out in a Avcak solution of lysol. The operator must also take due precaution 
to cleaji up his arms and hands thoroughly before starting his Avork. Tlu'se 
antiseptic precautions are all very necessary in order to prevent the introduction 
of dirt and infection into the quarters A\diicli Avould give rise to an attack of 
Mammitis. 

After the udder luis been pumped up, the cow must then be propped up on her 
chest and a hag of wheat, super, or some other substitute placed behind her shoul¬ 
der to help keep her in that position. On no account should she be allowed to 
remain lying stretched out flat on her side, otherwise a fatal pneumonia is likely 
to supervene. She should also be cohered over with a good rug or two or several 
empty bags to get lier warm and stimulate body circulation. 

On no account should any attempt be made to drench a cow that is down and 
unconscious with Milk Fever. The animal A\diile in that state cannot swalloAv, and 
a drench will almost invariably enter the lungs and cause death by pneumonia. 
Leave any treatment of this kind until after the coav is upon her feet again. 

After inflation of the udder has been performed the animal Avill as a rule 
recover in a comparatively short time. If she is not up on her feet within four 
hours the treatment should be repeated. 

AVhen the coav has got up on her feet again after the attack, the udder should 
not be milked right out for two or three days. If this should be done earlier, the 
animal is very likely to suffer a relapse and go down with a second attack from 
which it will be much more difficult to bring her round. 

Cause op the Disease. 

Prom time to time many different theories were advanced to account for this 
disease, hut none of them was capable of standing up to scientific inquiry. More 
recently, Veterinary research workers, notably Professors Russell-Greig and 
Dryerre, of Great Britain, showed that the actual cause of an attack of Milk Fever 
was a deficiency of Calcium (or Lime) in the animal’s blood stream, occasioned 
by the suddeji transition of the udder from the dry to the lactating stage, with the 
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consequent secretion of lai*g:e quantities of Calcium in the milk—colostral milk 
being particularly rich in this mineral element. They showed, briefly, that when a 
cow was down with Milk Fever, the Calcium content of her blood was from 20 to 
Cl) per cent, below normal; that inflation of the udder with air, by checking milk 
secretion lirought about a rapid rise in blood calcium to normal again, the severity 
of the symptoms diminishing in proj)ortion as the rise took place; and that re¬ 
covery from an attack could be very rapidly brought about by the intravenous 
injection of specially prepared solutions of Calcium. 

As a result of the discovery of the real cause of Milk Fever, treatment of cases 
by means of injections of Calcium solutions is now being practised to a consider¬ 
able extent by veterinarians with marked success. In the hands of inexperienced 
persons, however, this method of treatment is extremely dangerous, and may cause 
death of the animal. For the pi'esent, therefore, until this treatment is simplifled, 
^flnflation of the udder” must still remain the ^‘sheet anchor” of the stockowner. 

Prevention. 

Up to the present time, no methods have been evolved that will guarantee im¬ 
munity from this disease, though the recent discoveries of the r(*search workers ir 
connection with its cause and treatment indicate that if it cannot be wholly pre¬ 
vented there is at least quite a definite possibility of being able to lessen its inci¬ 
dence and the severity of an attack, and it is recommended that Calcium Chloride 
in loz. doses dissolved in 1 quart of cold water be given as a drench once or twice 
daily for two or three days prior to and after calving. This will provide the cow 
with a readily available supply of Calcium to help tide her over the, “critical 
period” until her system can mobilise its body reserves of this element and utilise 
them to maintain the blood ( -alciuin at its normal level. 

It is further recommended that two or three days prior to calving, susceptible 
animals be given a dose of laxative medicine, and that during tin? first two or three 
day of milking they should not be milked completely dry. 

In order to build up their body reserves of Calcium (and Phosphorus) which 
have become depleted by long-continued lactation, it is good sound practice to “dry 
off” one’s in-calf cows, if possible, six to eight weeks prior to calving, and during 
this rest period supply them with a mineral supplement in addition to their ordi¬ 


nary feed. Suitable mixtures for this purpose, are:— 

1. Di-Calcic Phosphate. 1 part. 

Common Salt. 2 parts. 

2. Sweet Ground Bone Meal or Superphosphate 1 part. 

Common Salt. 1 part. 


These may be used as licks, or be given mixed with the feed at the rate of l^ozs. 
to 2ozs. per head daily. 

Since Vitamin I) is known to exert a very powerful influence in stimulating thi 
absorption of Calcium and Phosphorus into an animal’s system, it is desirable, if 
possible, to provide the animals with liberal amounts of greenfeed (which is rich 
in this vitamin) in their daily ration. 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION OF CATTLE. 

Contiigious Abortion of Cattle (or Abortion Disease as it is also cornmonlj* 
known) is a specific highly contagious disease characterised in the main by the 
act of abortion. 

At the present time it is prevalent in practically every country in the world, 
causing tremendous economic loss to dairy farmers through the loss of aborted 
calves, diminished milk yield of aborting animals, and, in many animals, sterility. 
Its incidence in our dairj’' herds of South Australia is unfortunately high and 
tending to rapidly become still higher, and in their own interests owners should 
take more active steps to control its ravages than they have hitherto taken. There 
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is still far too great a tendency in general on the part of dairy cattle owners to 
attribute their early cases of abortion to accidental causes, and to do little or 
nothing in the matter until it is too late. While Abortion may occur as the result 
of accident, rough handling of cows while heavy in calf, or as a sequal to other 
diseases, it should be realised that such cases are very few and far between. By 
far the vast majority of Abortions that occur in dairy cattle are caused by this 
specific infection, and the wisest policy for any owner to adopt is to treat every 
case as contagious until definite proof to the contrary can be obtained. 

Cause op the Disease. 

The disease is caused by a small germ known as Brucella Abortus, or the Bacillus 
of Bang. When this germ gains entry into the body of a pregnant animal it 
locates itself in the uterus (or “breeding bag’’), where it rapidly multiplies and sets 
up a catarrhal inflammation of that organ, which results ultimately, as a general 
rule, in expulsion of the foetus (or calf). In the non-pregnant animal it locates 
itself in the udder, where it remains until the cow becomes pregnant, when it passes 
into the blood stream and is carried to the uterus. 

The germ will live in these two organs, viz., the uterus and udder, only when 
they are functioning. In other words, it does not find them a suitable. habitat in 
an animal that has never been bred. Hence there is little danger of heifers 
contracting the disease until after they have been put to the bull. As soon as 
thej’ become pregnant, however, they become highly susceptible to infection. 
Viable calves born of infected cows do not become permanently infected, although 
at the time of birth they harbor innumerable germs in their digestive organs as 
the result of swallowing some of the foetal fluids. These germs rapidly disappear 
from their systems through being passed out in the faeces. 

The foetus, afterbirth, and uterine discharges of an infected cow all literally 
teem with abortion germs, and these, in practice, constitute the highly dangerous 
media for the further spread of the disease. After the expulsion of the foetus 
the germs persist in the uterus for several weeks—on the average about two 
months—after which they leave that organ and locate themselves in the udder, 
where they remain until the animal again becomes pregnant. 

Methods op Infection. 

At one time it was commonly believed that infection took place via the route 
of the genital tracik, and the bull was held to be mainly rasponsible for spreading 
the disease through mechanically transferring infective material from the vagina 
of one cow to that of another by the act of “service.” It is now known tliat 
although infection can take place by the vaginal route, it is not common, and the 
role of the bull as a spreader of the disease is a subsidiary one only. 

By far the most frequent path of infection is by the mouth—through swallowing 
food and water which has been contaminated by the uterine discharges from 
infected cows, and in practice, grazing over contaminated pastures constitutes the 
chief means by which susceptible animals contract the disease. They may also 
become infected through licking the hindquarters of cows soiled by infective uterine 
discharge. 

So far as the bull being the means of spreading the disease through “service” 
is concerned, the dangers are limited mainly to the following:— 

[а) If allowed to serve infected cows with a discharge, he may passively transfer 

some of this to the hindquarters of other cows subsequently served from ■ 
where it can be licked off by susceptible healthy animals. 

(б) Occasionally a bull will become systemically infected, when he will harbor 

the germs in his genital organs and passages. Through his use for 
“service” a leakage of possibly infected semen from his penis or from 
the vaginas of cows he has served may contaminate the feed and drinking 
water of the herd or the hindquarters of the cows. 
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Experimentally it has been proved that infection can take place through the 
conjunctiva of the eye, and through wounds in the skin, but these are probably 
not common routes in practice. 

Course of the Disease. 

The usual result following infection is Abortion. Some cows, however, may 
become infected, and yet never at any time abort, and because they do not do so 
they are never suspected of being infected. Yet at each calving they can actively 
spread the disease and consequently act as ^^carriers.^' 

After aborting once or perhaps twice, an infected cow will usually carry her 
subsequent calves to full term. This must not, however, be taken as an indication 
that she has thrown off the disease and is no longer a danger to other susceptible 
healthy animals. Once a cow has become infected with Abortion Disease she 
remains so for the rest of her life with very few exceptions, and although she 
becomes ‘^tolerant^^ to its ill effects she is still just as active a spreader of it at 
each and all of her subsequent apparently normal calvings as she was when she 
first aborted. 

Symptoms. 

An animal affected with this disease usually displa 5 ^s practically no symptoms 
until the act of abortion takes place, though, in come cases, she may give some 
premonitory signs of ‘^springing.” If aboifion should occur early in the pregnancy 
it may pass unnoticed, and the first intimation of anything untoward is the 
“return” of the animal to tlie bull when she was thought to be saf(dy in calf. This 
point should be remembered by owners, as early abortions are not uncoiniiion, 
particularly in heifers. The “return” of the animals to the bull is usually not 
connected with Abortion disease but thought to be merely a “failure of the young 
stock to breed,” and without any attempt to clear up the matter they are put to 
the bull again at the first opportunity. 

When abortion takes place in the later stages of pregnancy the foetus is usually 
dead when expelled, and in the majority of cases the foetal membranes (or 
“afterbirth”) are retained. There is a discharge from the uterus of a dirty 
yellowLsh-brown colored fluid which is often evil smelling and frequently persists 
for some weeks. 

What to do if a Cow Aborts. 

If an animal aborts in a herd that has hitherto been free of such events, she 
should be suspected of being infected with Contagious Abortion and immediately 
isolated. The aborted foetus and “aftei’hirth” should be destroyed by burning or 
burying in quick lime, and if the abortion occurred in the paddock the ground 
where it happened should be covered liberally with lime or some disinfectant. If 
it occurred in a stall to which other cattle have access this should be thoroughly 
disinfected and any litter or bedding burnt. The cow should be kept in strict 
isolation until the j)()int is decided whether she is infected or not, the vaginal 
passage douched out daily with lukewarm i per cent, lysol solution or a weak 
Condy’s solution, and all discharges and bedding disinfected before removing them 
from her quarters. 

Take a sample of her blood and forward it to the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
Adelaide, for testing. 

To collect the blood sample, clip hair at tip of tail and with a sharp knife make 
a cut ^in. to fin. long at the tip on the under surface. The blood can be caught 
in a bottle that has previously been sterilised and thoroughly dried. About an 
ounce (2 tablespoonfuls) should be collected, and after it has clotted in the bottle 
shake or strike the bottle sharply mth the hand to loosen the clot from the sides 
so that it can contract and allow the serum to separate out. Then post sample 
on without delay. If the sample has to be sent from a great distance or the 
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weather is hot it is preferable to leave the blood stand for some time and then 
decant the clear serum oft* into another clean dry bottle and send it only along— 
this is all that is used in making the test. 

If possible the animal should be handled and treated by an attendant who does 
not handle the milking herd, and on no account should it be put to the bull 
before the result of the blood test is known. If this should be ‘^positive,then 
control measures should be instituted with the herd. 

CONTROT.. 

There is as yet, unfortunately, no known cure for Contagious Abortion, though 
many ^‘nostrums” have been placed on the market from time to time for use in 
this direction. Vaccines of various kinds have also been tried without success. 
Once the disease has got into a herd all that can be done is therefore to apply 
suitable measures of control to prevent it from spreading to animals that it has 
not yet reached, and to work, where possible, towards ultimately eradicating it 
from the herd. 

When the disease has made its appearance in a herd, the soundest step at the 
outset is to take samples of blood (in the manner previously described) from every 
animal of breeding age—male and female—in the herd and have them submitted 
to a special test known as the Agglutination test, by means of which infected 
animals can be singled out from non-infected ones with a great degree of accuracy 
and the point determined just how the herd stands with respect to infection. This 
knowledge is of great assistance in enabling an owner to decide what measures of 
control to adopt to deal with the disease. 

The methods available for the control of Contagious Abortion fall into three 
main groups or schemes. In setting these out it is not possible on paper to deal 
with the varying factors which may affect their adoption on different famis—all 
one can do is to indicate the general principles in the hopes that individual owners 
can adapt them to suit their particular case. (An owner is always at liberty 
when in Adelaide to consult the Veterinary Staff of the Stock and Brands 
Department and discuss his problem in detail with them). 

The schemes are respectively—(1) The Elimination Method. (2) The ^'Two 
Herd^’ Method. (3) The Isolation Method. 

1. The Elimination Method. 

Under this plan, all infected animals as they are detected by means of the blood 
test are immediaUdy disposed of off the place. 

After the disposal of the infected animals (^^postive reactors^’) detected by the 
initial blood tests of the whole herd, the remaining cattle (‘^negative reactors”) 
should be moved to fresh pasture away from any possible infected area, the 
pasture where the “reactors” were grazing being either cultivated or left unoccu¬ 
pied for six months to rid it of any possible infection before re-stocking again 
with susceptible animals. Fresh, clean milking premises should be established, 
or if this is not practicable the old premises thoroughly disinfected. 

To detect any animals that may have been incubating the disease and which 
gave a negative or doubtful reaction to the first test, further blood samples are 
taken at intervals of four to six weeks, and this testing continued until on three 
successive occasions all animals give a negative reaction. The herd can then be 
considered to be free from the disease, and precautions should be taken to ensure 
that the disease is not re-introduced through any new purchases. 

Any calves from infected cows can be handled as set out in Method No. 2. 

This plan is applicable to herds where the blood test of all animals shows that 
the incidence of the disease in the herd is low, and although it may seem to some 
a drastic method, it is undoubtedly the most satisfactory one to employ in such 
herds, as by it it is possible to quickly eradicate the disease with a minimum of 
economic loss. 
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2. The ^^Two Herd*^ System. 

Under this plan all infected animals are kept on a separate portion of the farm 
away from the non-infected ones so that the farmer has actually two herds—one 
infected and one free from Abortion. 

When the result of the whole-herd blood test is known, the ^^positive reactors’^ 
are retained on that portion of the farm in use at the time and the remainder 
(^‘non-reactors’^) removed to a clean pasture. If possible, separate watering^ 
facilities should be provided for them, also separate milking premises and 
attendants who do not handle the infected cattle. If, however, all cattle have to 
be milked in the same shed the infected herd should always be milked last and the 
shed and all utensils subsequently cleaned and disinfected. Further sjujiples of 
blood from the herd of “non-reactors” should be tested every four to six weeks, 
and anj^ animal found reaching iiumediatelj’^ transferred to the dirty or infected 
herd. 

As calves born of infected mothei^s do not retain the infection, they can be kept 
and isolated until a few weeks after weaning, when, their blood having been 
tested and proved negative, they can l)e transferred to the clean herd. 

The infected herd will, of course*, be gradually disposed of as they outlive their 
usefulness, and the young stock grow to r(‘place them, and ultimately an abortion 
free herd will b(^ obtained. It is necessary, of course, after the last of them have 
been disposed of, to ensure that the pasture occupied by them is left for six 
months to get rid of infection before running the clean herd on to it. 

If the infection is so widespread in a herd that there are but few clean animals 
in it, the whole herd could from the outset be consid(?r(Hl simply as ap infected 
herd and the disease allowed to run its natural course amongst the mature stock. 
A small clean portion of the farm should be left for the nucleus of a clean herd, 
which would consist of the heifers that have not reached breeding age and weaned 
calves that have given a negative blood test. 

The future clean herd would then be gradually built up with the further calves 
of the infected mothers, and with the gradual weeding out of the infected mature 
stock the disease ultimately eliminated from the premises. 

It would be necessary, of course, by simply anticipating requirements, to 
gradually increase the extent of clean pasture on the farm to accommodate the 
growing abortion-free herd. 

This system is applicable to herds where the few" infected cattle in them are too 
valuable to be summarily disposed of as in Method No. 1, or where the incidenee 
of the disease is too high to allow of that plan being practicable. The owner must, 
of course, have the facilities for running the two herds so that they do not come 
in contact. 

It must not be forgotten that the bull is an important factor in both of these 
two methods, and if possible only a known clean one should be used with the 
abortion-free females. His blood should be tested from time to time, and if found 
“positive” he should on no account be used any further on them. He should be 
kept confined to his own yard or paddock, and all “service” should be under control. 

3. The Isolation Method. 

This method of control can be used in herds in which the disease is fairly 
widespread and the general circumstances such that neither the elimination nor 
the “two herd” system is practicable. It has the serious objection that it only 
aims at keeping the ravages of the disease in check, while allowing it to remain 
in the herd. It is necessary to discuss it, howrever, since it is probably the only 
way the disease can be handled in many infected herds in the State. 

The plan is based on the facts set out earlier regarding the means by which the 
disease is spread from one animal to another, and consists of so handling the herd 
that escaping Abortion germs from infected animals will have the least opportunity 
of being picked up by susceptible healthy ones. 
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In handling Abortion by this method it is necessary to set apart portion of the 
premises to be used solely for ^‘calving” purposes, and these quarters should be 
so placed that infective material cannot drain from them and contaminate the feed 
and drinking water of the herd. Every breeding animal in the herd must be 
treated as a possibly infected animal and be removed to these quarters before she 
is due to calve, or immediately she shows any signs of impending abortion. For 
the purpose of detecting any “aborters^’ in good time so that they can be got 
away before they have a chance to infect the pastures through their uterine dis¬ 
charges, it will be necessaiy to keep a close regular watch over all ^4n-calf’^ animals, 
especially heifers. 

Every animal, whether she calves normally or aborts, should be douched regularly 
and kept segregated for at least four to five weeks after all discharges have 
apparently ceased. All by-products of abortions and normal calvings and bedding 
should be effectively disposed of and the premises finally disinfected after each 
time they are used. Care should be taken to avoid carrying infective material on 
the hands and clothing after attending to the animal. 

The bull should be kept in his own yard and not allowed to run with the herd. 
He should not be allowed to serve any cow within two months of her aborting, 
or any cow with a discharge. His sheath should be douched with antiseptic 
solution after each “service.’’ 

Calves should be kept in their own special yards and not allowed to run with 
the cows for some weeks after they have been weaned. 

The milking premises of the herd should be kept clean, and if any milk is spilt 
on the floor the place where it happened should be covered with lime or other 
disinfectant. 

While aborting animals that are not really profitable may be fattened and 
disposed of—those that are of especial merit need not be immediately got rid of 
under this plan. In fact they are better retained unless they prove sterile, for 
most of them will probably never abort again, and they can be handled without 
much danger of their spreading infection. By keeping them as long as they are 
profitable, the necessity of bringing in fresh possibly susceptible animals from out- 
.side to keep up the strength of the l\erd is avoided as much as possil)le, and in 
this way the disease is not kept so “active” and its ravages are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Pre\T5ntion. 

Where a herd is clean the fullest precautions are necessary to prevent possible 
entry of the infection. The greatest danger by far is that the disease will come 
in through the medium of additions to the herd. The fundamental procedure of 
prevention in this connection is to raise sufficient heifers to replace adult animals. 
If outside purchases have to be made, buy only from known clean herds, or buy 
animals between weaning and breeding ages. If adult animals have to be pur¬ 
chased (which is usually necessary at some time or other), they should be strictly 
isolated until two blood tests at four to six weeks’ intervals prove to be negative. 
It is not sufficient to isolate new females until they have calved as normal calving 
is no proof that they are “clean.” 

The bull in a clean herd .should be limited to use with the cows of the herd if 
possible and not used for service with outside cows. 

If untreated milk and other factory by-products are brought on to the farm 
for feeding to calves and pigs precautions should be taken against the possible 
introduction of infection in them. They should be sterilised by boiling and also 
the “containers” used for collecting them from the factory. 
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[By A. J. Cooke (Vice-Chaiiman, Advisory Board of Agriculture).] 

(Ptajp^r readk at Hue Annvxil Congress of the Agricnltmal Bureau.) 

The Patersonf Scheme has been in operation now for a number of yeargj and altliough 
much publicity has been given to the great benetit that it has been to the dairying 
industry in Australiia, there arc still some dairy farmers, commercial men, and otliers 
w'ho, through tlie press and on the public platform, criticise the operations of the 
Scheme, and appear to think that it is a burden rather than a benefit to dairymen 
of this State. 

Briefly let us examine the position. Is the Paterson Scheme justified I What is it? 
How does it operate? It is first necessary to draw attention to the conditions of the 
dairying industiy some years ago before the marketing scheme vvns put into operation. 
At that time dairymen had to accept, for a large ami constantly increasing portion of 
each year, export parity rates, not only for butter they sent overseas, but also for what 
they sold in Australia. That rale invariably ruled the local price when there was 
an exportable surplus. 

When butter supplies were short it was possible to get a little more for the butter 
on the local market, but about the time this scheme was introduced the industry had 
developed to such a point that there was an exportable surplus nearly all tlie year 
round in some jjart or other of Australia. So greaft is the range of climate throughout 
Australia that the butter export season now extends throughout the entire year. The 
result was that no State^ even though it had not an exportable surplus, could get 
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much aVjove export parity rate's for its butter, because the local price was limited by 
that at which the nearest exporting State was able to land its butter in its neighbor's 
market. 

Some years ago the position had become acute. The dairymen were i)ayiiig Austra¬ 
lian prices for everything they used in their homes and on their farms, and these 
prices, due largely to our fiscal policy and artificial living standards, are 25 to 50 per 
cent, higher here than in Great Britain. Thus the dairymen were paying more than 
25 to 50 per cent, above world i)rices for what they had to buy, and were receiving 
20 pel’ cent, less than world prices for wdiat tliey had to sell. 

Export Parity. 

Export parity rates means considerably less than world prices. That point is seldom 
grasped by economists. Export parity rates are world prices, less all costs incidental 
to transporting goods, perhaps .12,000 miles, less loss from deterioration in transit, 
and less insurance and other charges. Before this marketing scheme came into opera¬ 
tion export parity prices were;2d. to 3d. per pound less than world rates. The dairy 
man received this reduced price, not only for the butter he exported, but also for what 
WTis sold in the home market. 

When world prices collapsed about six years ago the jposition of primary producers 
in Australia became very serious, as the policy of high tariffs and high labor costs 
made it iraj)ossible to reduce costs of production to correspoauTwith the continual down¬ 
ward drift in prices of j)riinary products. The process of deflation in values of 
butter is illustrated in the following comparison of average prices of Australian 
choicest cjuality butter in Loudon during recent years:— 

Per cwt. 


8. d. 

1921 . 285 8 

1925 . 180 8 

1928 . 165 0 

1929 . ]71 0 

1930 . 153 5 

1931 . 110 0 

1932 (first six months) .. 100 0 


When the heavy decline in London butter values definitely set in, it became impern- 
tive to assist Australian dairymen and as, for political reasons, it was impossible to 
secure drastic revision of tariff duties and labor costs, it became urgent to fftid some 
method of affording quick and substantial relief. Many schemes were suggested, 
mostly involving complicated and controversial legislation and expensive organisations, 
but at last the Paterson scheme was formulated, and was soon recogiii.-ed as the only 
practical and inexpensive way of rendering immediate and material assistance to 
producers. 

The Pateison scheme is a purely voluntary one on the part of I he producer; it is th(* 
farmers’ own scheme, but the farmers must be loyal to one ajiother, and its success 
depends entirely uporv all Australian butter factories without exce])tion contributing the 
levy of ]!|d. per pound on all butter manufactured, so as to enable the export bounty 
varying from 2fd. or more per pound to be paid, for it is only by the payment of 
-those bounties that Australian butter prices can be raised correspondingly above London 
parity price's. By securing these higher prices/ on all butter consumed within the Com¬ 
monwealth, factories are enabled to pay suppliers at least 2d. per pound more for 
butterfat than could be paid without the scheme. Takiing an average production per 
annum of butterfat per cow at, say, 2501bs., this extra pajTnoiit by factories represents 
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an increased return jicr cow per airnunii of £2, which for a herd of 50 cows amounts 
to a total increase in aiiiiiial income of £100, wdtliout the slightest im'iease in the dairy 
farmei 'B cost of prodiK'tion. In the caso of very many producers, this additional in¬ 
come means a small profit in place of a loss on tlie yearns rtdurns. 

Bince its ince]>tion, the Paterson; scheme has actually jdaced into dairyimm ’s pockets 
millions of pounds in hard cash at practically no cost for its successful administration. 
It is obvious, therefore, tliat it is of supreme importance to dairy farrneis throughout 
Australia to have the scheme maintained. It would be disaster to the dairying indus- 
tiy if the Paterson jilan! broke down. 

The Levy. 

Under this scheme a levy of Ipl. per jieund is voluntarily paid on every pound of 
butter produced, and that goes into a fund from which the liouuty is paid on butter 
exiportod. It may be asked what advantage is derived from that? It certainly looks, 
on the face of it, like robbing Peter to ])ay Paul—as if the dair 5 'nien were taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it into another. In prjictice, however, that is 
not so. The direct result of the payment of an export bounty is that automatically, 
witliout any regulation, or <*orripulsion, or legislation, the local price through the 
operation of an economic laAV rises to the level of the export price, plus the amount 
of the bounty paid. 

It cannot lx? otherwise. It is a case of nmking use of an economic laAv instead of 
fighting it. 

Had the butter industry tried to fix an arbitrary price for the local market, tliat 
pric(‘ could only have been maintained by setting up elaborate machinery to compel 
every Imtter fjictory to take its fair share of both the export and local markets. That 
Avould have licen a very difficult undertaking, and th(‘ administration costs would have 
been grefitcr per dairyman than 9d. ]>er annum. 

During the past year, ending June 30th last, tlie total production of butter in 
Australia (excluding that of Western Australia, and also excluding the production of 
farm or dairy butter) was approximately 361,000 tons for the Commonwealth, whilst 
the approximat'© export for the same period was 1)2,000 tons for 12 months ending 
Juno last. This is a very big advance over production and export of the past season, 
which was 72,000 tons approximately exported for 1931. 

Taking the levy of Ifd. per lb. on butter manufactured, on 170,000 tons it would 
pay a bonus of 3d. per lb. on an exjiort of 98,000 tons. 

I purposely draw' attention to this fact, because it has been said that the scheme 
will soon become useless. 

This is not quite true in fact, as the levy of IJd. could be increased, and it would 
enable the 3d. bonus to be continued and Avill give in net results a substantial benefit 
to the dairying industry. 

My contention is thnt until such time as all Australian industries are prepared to 
sell their productions at export jiarity rates, and all other industries in AustriiHa are 
On a purely competitive level, we must insist on keeping the Paterson scheme going in 
the interests of dairymen, who, as a matter of faet, are at a dead end in high tariff 
legislation, and are quite unable to pass on the increased cost of production with which 
they are at present burdened. 

Resolution. 

During the discussion which followed Congress decided, at the instance of the Rcdhill 
Branch, ‘ ‘ That cream should receive better attention when delivered to railway 
stations.^' Delegates voted against resolutions from the Frayville Branch, “That the 
Dairy Act be amended’^ and “That cream be tested for commercial butter instead of 
butterf at. * * 
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Maximum Breeding. 

The first essential is to resume breeding for (juality with all possible haste. 
For the time being we are not in a position to discriminate to any great extent, 
owing to limitations both regarding mares and sires. Allowing 40 per cent, as 
an estimate of the percentage of mares of the total number of hoi-ses in the State, 
we have approximately 73,000 mares of a kind from whicdi to breed, and with 
a further allowance for light horses included in that number, there would probably 
not be more tlian 70,000 mares. Tt is certain that many of these mares Avill never 
again cai-ry a foal, neither have we sufii<dent sires to c(wer them. In the absence 
of official figures since 1020-21 it is estimated the number of draught stallions 
would not exceed 500. Therefore we are limited in discrimination a great deal 
in breeding where sires are available until such time as numbers are considerably 
increased, both for mares and sires, and it is evident that with the l^est possible 
effort it Avould take 10 years to restore the numerical strength to 250,000 without 
fairly heavy importations from outside. 

Qttality. 

During the accomplishment of that objective of 250,000 horses there must be 
a growing attention to quality of breeding. With the exception of a few yeai’s 
prior to and during tlu* war, our (‘X}>oj’ts have* not exceeded the number of importa¬ 
tions, But with climatic conditions so admirably adapted for horse b?-eeding, 
we should endeavor to obtain a standard of breeding whic'h will enable us to 
.secure a reputation capalde of attracting export business. We have not achieved 
average? (juality to compare with the horses of New Zealand or even Victoria, 
and 1 see no reason why su(?h should be the ('ase. It is of the utmost impoT'tance 
that we exercise (?are and judgm(?nt in the selection of a stallion, and see that lie 
is possessed of no hereditary Aveakness, of sound constitution, and true to lireed. 
In this respect it would be of material advantage if all stallions were registered 
subject to a certifuaile of soundne.ss from a Government Veterinary Officer. The 
fees (?olle(?ted from this source should be earmarked as a special fund to be used 
as subsidy within the industry, to which I shall refer later. 

Method op Attainment. 

To suggest methods of improved breeding Avith due consideration to both 
quantity and quality, Avhich could generally be accepted and applied, is a xnoblem 
requiring a great deal of consideration in detail. In a paper given at our local 
Branch of the Bureau some 12 years ago 1 introduced (?0-operative OAvnership 
of entires. There are difficulties I admit, there is the question of responsibility, 
care of the animal, and efficient service. We .saAv all the difficulties in the scheme, 
and there it ended, and Ave continued to rely on the initiative and enterprise of 
a few horse lovers, however inefficient, and aa’c have reached a crisis. Nevertheless, 
I am pleased to leaiTi that ('o-oyierative sires have been working successfully, 
in spite of the druAVhacks Avhich may exist, and but for them the position Avould 
be Avorse, The question of sires has recently received attention quite frecjuently 
at Agricultural Bureau District ('Onferences, and the usual recommendation has 
been to the effect that Government should subsidise stallions on the same basis 
as it subsidises pedigreed bulls of good milking ancestry. It is overlooked that 
bull subsidies are defrayed from the accumulated licence fees of all the bulls of 
the State, and that Avhilst bulls are many, and individual subsidies relatively 
moderate, the reverse would be the ease under either head for stallions. 

Another obj(x?ti<m to the proposal is that a stallion exi)ected to travel the district 
should be in the hands lyf a specially qualified man, and whilst men of this type 
ai’e to be found in some districts they are not common, nor, as a rule, can they 
afford to neglect their own farms for the benefit of their neighbors. 
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I^R 0 FES 80 R IjOWRIE^S S(’IIEME. 

The Advisory Board of Ag'rieulture realised the ituportarice of sufficient and 
suitable sires, and a})j)oiut(Hl a small sub-cemmittee to into the matter. We 
came to the conclusion that the sclieme proposed by Ih’ofessf)r Lowrie in 1911 with 
possible modificatioiLS would j^ive better results. Briefly his j)roposal involved the 
forminf^ of horse-breedinj 2 : societies, which were to be subsidised throuj^li bO per 
cent, of the totalizator perceritaji'es bein<>‘ earmaked for that j)urpose. 

The nuclei of thes(‘ societies may be the Af^ricultural Bureau, Show Society, or 
even a committee of farmers in any district. The scheme involved a (lovernment 
subsidy of for ev(‘ry 1 i*ais(‘d by the society, with a maximum subsidy of 
^^!20(). It did not, howe\'<u’, involve the inirchase of a stallion for ]o('al use, but 
the olTerin^^ of ade([uat(‘ mom^ys and fees in or<ler to iiidu('(‘ owners of approved 
sires to travel the district in which the horse-breedin<i: socidies were foianed. The 
su^f^estion was to pay a fee at service, .and a farther sum to be ])aid ])y the society 
according to the niimbe!’ of foals left, at a ij^iven sum per foal. Siidi a scheme has 
much to recommend it, and sIioid<l prove' acceptabh' to both farmers and sire 
owners if the subsidy were obtainalde. It is a matter of vital importance to the 
State, and which tlu' (lovernimmt mi^ht assist, but we i-ealisc* that on financial 
assistance the Government cannot be a}>proached to-day. 

The matter of colledinjj: an amount to provide subsidy would have to be throuj^h 
the medium of a tax which could ordy be api>lied fairly to horses at a f^iven amount 
per head on hoi'ses within the counth's. This means of providing the necessary 
revenue would not fall very heavily on the industr>' concerned, and with registra¬ 
tion fees for draught entires earmarked for tlu* same purpose would possibly not 
exceed Is. per head. 

The difficulty in collecting the tax without evasions and doin^ so economically 
rather prejudices such a scheme, and we have not reached finality in a recoin 
mendation applicable to the State as a whole. 


Conclusion. 

It may be said that I have failed to put up a complete proposal which will 
achieve the objectives set out in the title of tlu? y)aper. To some extent that may 
be true, but if any impression has been creatt'd in the minds of those assembled of 
the pressing need for greater'diligence and energy being applied to horse bn'eding, 
with a view to safeguarding and improving the present rate of rural production, 
our time has been well spent. I consider any upward movement in horse breeding 
throughout the State depends upon some such scheme to improve the methods of 
draught stock breeding. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONGRE^. 


The Forty-third Annual Congfress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia was 
held in the Way Hall, Adelaide, on September 12th, 13th, and 14th, and the record 
attendance of delegates can be taken as an indication that interest in the work of the 
Bureau is being mainUiincd. 

Congress was opened by His Excellency the Covernor-General, Bight Hononable Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, P.C.^ G.C.M.O., on Monday, September 12th, at 8 p.m. Mr. H. N. Wicks 
(Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) presided, and amongst others present 
were Hon. 8. E. Whitford, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and officers 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Waite Besearc‘h Institute. 

The following delegates attended:— Alawoona —B. L. Finey (4), T. Willson (4)f 
Aldinga —G. Sheriff (3); AUandale East —^H. Kerr (5), B. Kerr, jun. (6); Angaston — 
Wml Sibley (2), Wm. Patching (3); Arthurton —Geo. Hicks (0), B. Henderson (3); 
Ashbourne —K. M. Horwood (0), C. J. Pitt (3); Auburn Women —Miss Dennison 
(4), Mrs. J. Morcom (4); BalakUwa —A. F. Smart (5), W. P. McPharlin (5); 
Balit^mnah — — Norsworthy (2), H. Bollbusch (3); Balumbah Women —^Mrs. A. 
Ellis (5) ; Belalie Women —Mrs. M. Bailey (5), Mrs. C. B. Haw^ke (5); 
Belvidcre —H. A. Eckert, jun. (4), M. S. Pearce (5); Berri —A. 0. Jarvis (4),A. W. 
Magarcy (4); Blaclcheath —^H. Paech (5); Black Springs —J. M. Howard (3), Boy 
Turner (4); H. A, Zwec-k (2). L, C. Mugge (2); B(mUU—U. A. Cookahell 

(0), A. J. Spry (2); Boors PlcUns —T. A. Stan way (2), K. K. Queale (2); Borrikia — 
H. S. Green (6), C. S. Wardley (2); Bfeniwoofl—E, E. Twartz (0), J. Honner (1); 
Brinkley —W. H. SeJiubert (0); Brinkivorth —H. E. Ottens (8), H. E. Wundke (3); 
Brownlotv —A. 0. Stcinbonier (4), C. A. Materne (4); Bucluifumi —W. J. Armstrong 

(3) , L. V. Bell (0); Bugle —E. T. Smith (0), J. C. Scott-Todd (1); Bundaleer Sprimgs 

—T. Cleggett (4), M. J. Cronin (3); Bute —E. H. Ebsary (0); Butler —A. H. Pfitzner 

(4) ; Caloa—J. H. Kelsh (4), F. L, Boberts (3); CalvpJt^. W. Burnett (2), W. H. 

Todd (3); ChamdacUi — R, R. Loveday (0), E. H. Bosh (3); Cherry Chardens —B. B. 
Ternan (1), R. Jacolxs (1); Clan-field —L, Onvell (4), S. Orwell (3); 'OUjure Wcmien'^s — 
Mrs. J. C. Dux (1), Mrs. A. H. Rogers (2); Clarendon —E. H, Harper (0), T. B. 
Brooks (3); Cleve —F. G, Hauschild (5), A. V. Preiss (3); Collie —H, Shipard (4), 
.D. J. Gunn (4); Coomandook —F. E. Ballard (4), W. R. Trostrail (3); Coonawarra — 
W. L. Redman (5), E. G. Allder (5); Cungena —C. L, Ayliffe (5), S. H. Bennie (5); 
Budley—A. G. Telfer (2). E. Dali (2); Elbow Hi!?—John Rehn (4), W, T. Cooper 
(4); Eurelia —M. P. Dinon (3), E. H, Hall (3)j Eurelia Women^s —Miss R. Kildea 
(4), Mrs. E. P. Wall (4); Everard East —F. C. Hughes (5); Finnis —M. Llewellyn 

(2) ; FrayMe —B. Banks (4), S. A. Bretag (4); Gawler E4ver —E. Leak (0); 

Gorarmm —E. G. Williams (0), L. S. Prouse (5) | Gladstone —J. W. Prior (3), C. B. 
Bennett (3); Gladstone Women —Mrs. E, C. Pritchard (4), Miss M. J. Sargent 
(4); Goode —C. P. Linke (5), J. H. W. Cooper (5); Goode Women^s —^Mrs. D. 
Pagen (5); GrOen Patch —G. J. Whillas (4) j Greenock —E. Keller (5), E. J. Helbig 

(3) ; Gumeracha —W. L. Hanna (0), John Porter (0); Hanson —C. P. Turner (3), 
W. J. Woollacott (1) J Hartley —T. G, Jaensch (2), W. J. Lawton (2); Himdmarsh 
Island —C. F. Kightley (3); Inman Valley —B. J. Gregory (3), H. L. Lush (4); 
Jamestown —W. C. Glasson (3); A. J. Symonds (4); Jervois —E. Schultz (4), M. 
Wilkin (4); Kalangadoo —R. G. Messenger (5); Kalangadoo Women*s —Mrs. L. R. 
Davies (4), Mrs. B. G. Messenger (5)j Kanni —P. W. Woodhead (3), H. E, Krohen 
(2); Kapinnie —Ohas. Luekraft (2); Kalyan —E. B. Lang (6), H. B. Norman (1); 
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K'O'nfro^rilla —Mrs. J. White (3), Mrs. G. Thor^w (3); Karadt^hy —J. A. 

Freeman (3), A. W. Rutherford (4); Keith —T, A. Dickson (o), A. M. Densley 

(3); Ki Ki —O. Blueher (5), F. Griffiths (2); KUterran —B. A. Koch (3); Kongorong 
—C. T. Atkin (4), F. C. Caine (4); Kookrn^ —^T. H. Button (3); Koonunga —iiT. 
Mickan (3), A. Hermann (4); Koppio —V. W”. Gardner (5), B. G. Low (4) ; Kuihawirra 
—D. A. Oakley (2), O. N. Fitzgerald (2); KyaneuiUi —.1. ,T. Dyke (6), M. M. O’Brien 
(5); KyhyhpUte —W. Staude (1), D. Quinn (2) ; lAimcrop —J. L. Koch (5), C. R. 
Einio (5); Lmiffhorne^s Creek —N. 8. Wheller (o); Laura —F. K(yfite (4), Chas. Aniey 

(3) ; L(m/ra Bmj —E. D. Barnett (5), W. L. Edson (5); Light*s Pa.v.s-—A. J. Summers 
(5), T. W. Roenfeldt (2); Lipmyn —O. .T. Partington (2); lAme Pine —E. R. Hent8<chke 

(4) , S. M. Turnbull (4); Lone Gum and Mouash —E. N. Hall (2), H, March (2); 
Lyndovh —W. H. Lawes (1); Moccleshield —Ken Bowen (0); McGiUirmy —E. 0. Seager 
(3), J. N. Wood (2); Maltee —J. Bassham (b), E. Scdivvarz (o) ; Mangalo —M. 
Haiineinami (3), A. Turner (4); Mangalo lVonien\s —Mrs. A. E. Lathlean (3), Mrs. F. 
Coles (3); MaWnu —T. A. Hailes (o), H. L. Whitford (2); McLaren FUht — 
C. Robertson (2), Geo. Connor (1); McLaren Fldt JVome7i\s —Mrs. K. Warreiiii (0), 
Mrs. C. litobertaon (5); Milamg —H. Matheson (3), A. Matheson, jun. (4); MUlu'cnf — 
R. Hateley (5), C. Hutchesson (o); MilUccnt IT'mnea’.v—Mrs. P. Sullivan (.'5), Mrs. 
8. D. Williiams (5); ]\iTiHaUe —F. -Cbles (6), J. P. Story (4); Mvnnipih —S. (J. Billing- 
hurst (3), D. V. Kitto (4); Modhwry —W. H. Pitman (1), L. J. Wicks (0); Monario 
Smah^-dj. M. Thiele (4), P. B. Frahn (6); Mo(>rZttwd,v--R. ISTicholls (5), R. R. Wilms 
hurst (5) ; Moorook —S. Perkins (4), E. A. Liddicoat (2) ; Morohard —M. A. Brown 

(5) , B. S. McOfillum (5); Mount Barker —W. T. Stephenson (2); Mount Bryan — 
A. A. Jefferies (5), W. H. Quinn (3); Mount Compasn —M. Jacobs (0), B. Proctor 

(3) ; Mount Gauihier —A. J. Hemmings (4), G. T. Gurry (6); Mount Hope^r-^. H. 
Vigar (4); Mount Plfumant —P. S. Davcy (0)^ F. R. Ayers (0); Mudamuckki —Y. V. 
Bpandon (2), E. Whyborn (5); Mundalla —L. M. Dinning (6), F. V. Trenorden (3); 
Murray Bridge —A. Wells (5), F. Lehmann (2); Murraytown —E. B. Pitman (5); 
Mypong(v—^C. A. Martin (3), J. J. Muller (2); Nantawarra —K. W. Young (3); 
Na/rridy —T, R. Welbourn (3), IT. B. Cox (2); Nariung —P. W\ Thacker (C); Nelsluiby 
Wo'm>cnds —Miss R. T. Haines (4), Miss A, M. Lawrie (4)j Nelah^by —E. H. Williams 
(5). F. Desilver (5); Neihertom. —F. Hosgood, sen. (5), C. P. Wilkin (4); 
Nunjikompita, —-P. A. Luestner (4); NunJeeri —^*1. R. Ling (0); Overknid Corner 
— C. C, Bart/cl (4), IT. A. Loffler (o); Om^n —A. J. I^rcebairn (3), B. 
Ijacey (4); Palabie —E. H, Rashleigh (5), A. Miller (0); Pori/io—A, W. 
Welden (5), S. A. Gregory (5); Parilla fVome7i*s —Mrs. Ij. Foale (2), Mrs. 
A. W. Welden (4) ; Painlki Well —V. E. Venning (3), W. H. Binipsoii (4) ; Pai'dla 
Well Women's —Mrs. 1^. C. Slater (5), Mrs. M. S. Davis (4); Parraku —-W. J. B. 
Halliday (4)^ W. Watt's (J); Faiirnkw Womeu'^ —^IVTrs. M. J. White (b), Miss Hamilton 
(5); Paruna —A. C. Webb (3), A. A. Potcb (I); Paskeville —M. K. launming (J), 
F. J. Bundle (5); Penola —-H. B, H, Richardson (2), F. W. Hinze (5); Pcnola Women’s 
—Mrs. F. J. Kidman (3), Mrs. W. A. Clifford (6); Penwortham —^A. T. Duke (6), 
J. H. Richardson (1) ; Petma —^H. H. Howard (3), W. E. Stone (2); Pirihovg —Ji. B. 
Bcholz (5), H. M. Johnson (6); Pimkawillmie —B. Hudson (*4), S. 0. Johiisoii (4); 
JPHmnaroo —A. F. Young (3), C. R. Mattiske (5) j Pin^iaroo Women’s —Mrs. W. B. 
Davia (3), Mrs. A. T. Hawthorne (5); Port Elliot —F. C. Keen (3), J. P. Colebatch 
(5); Pygery~~E. H. Edmonds (4), 3. G. Heath <5); Quom—0. C. Noll (0), C. J. 
Basther (4); Eomco —^Bobt. Stanley (3), J. Boehm (0); Kedhill —J. V. Dundoii (3), 
H. J. Crouch (5); Bendelsham — E. E. White (6), V. A. Smith (4); Eenmark —M. B. 
Geneste (3); Biohman’s Creek —W. J. Kelly (3); Boberts and Verran —R. A. T^fixton 

(4) , J. T. Hancox (4); Bosedale —8. Sinicoek (1); Bvdkhll —W. Wake (4), B. M. 
Orabb (3); Saddleworth —F. W. Colman (3), A. J, Marrctt (1); Saddleworth Women’s 
—Mrs. F. Coleman (4), Mrs. G. Crawford (3); Scmdalwood —W. R Oiinis (5)j 
Scott’s Bottom —J. C. Blakley (0), 0. Boeekers (0); Shoal Bay —C. Barrett (5), A. 
Nash (3); Snowiown —J. B. Kirchner (6), A. E. Dolling (5); Stamley Flat —T. G. 
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Victoreen (3), ,S. a Lee (3); StQohport—^,. E. Klaffer (0) ; Sirathalhyn~-~F. W. 

Alliflon (4), J. W. Oollett (6); Streaky Bay—C. H. Williams (4), W. J. William* 

(4) ; Tmtam^lor—^. H. Bird (4), M. Telfer (5); Tantauoola Tromf/r.-f—-Mrs, D. K. 

Edffcumbe (5), Mrs. E. 0. Telfer (5); Taplan —J. P. Condon (2), J. Hammond (3); 
Turagoro —Thos. Winters (4), A. A. Edwards (4); Tarlec- X), G. Kelly (I), N. L. 
Clarke (3); Tai^aror-^E. G. I^er (5), L. H. Butler (6); Tmtinara —E. 

Inj^lis (4), W, N. Bridle (4); Truro-^W. E. Scott (0); TulJcineara— 

F. H. Vardon (2); Upper Wakefield —^John Oleary (4), J. C. Hartnett (3); 
Virginia —A. Hatcher (6), W. S. King (1) i Waddikee Rocks —W. E. Hier 

(5) , Ed. Rossiter (4); Waikerie —T, Thompson (2), H. E. Milner (3); 

WcXlala —W, R. Baldock, jun. (4), M. R. Nottle (0); Wmdearah —W. C. Slater (5), 
J. S. O^Shaughnessy (T)) ; Warcowie —S. A. Sweet (5), G. T. Hilder (2); Weirramboo — 
E. J. H. Oswald (4), E. Adams (5); Warramihoo Women^s —Mrs. F. Olulnian (4), 
Mrs. C. Deed (6); WasJrys —E. W. Day (1), W. C. Toll (0); Wasleys Women's — 
Mrs. F. Sanders (2), Mias G. George (4); Watervale —G. Holder (4), W. Hamp (6); 
Wauraliee —A. W. Kelly (1), A. V. Mitchell (4); Weavers —J. A. Bridges (2), H. W. 
Cornish (3); Wepoune —^D. M. Gregurke (4), D. Crocker (4); WilkOr^vatt Wom'n's — 
Mrs. W. Seville, sen. (5), Mrs. J. Steer (5); Williamstown —D. P. Gordon (2), Syd. 
Coleman (4)j Williamstown Women's —^Mrs. G. Hammat (6), Mrs. E. Coleman (5); 
Willowie —H. T. Hughes (5)^ A. Crisp (6); Wilmington —M. Christopherson (3), 

Cftias. Cole (5); Windsor —A. D. Prime (0); Wirrahara —tH. W, Hollitt (4), Ron. 

BowniAn (4); Wirrilla —R, F. Kelly (4), A. E. Scarfe (6); Wirrilki Wo7nen's — 

Mrs. R. Woods (1), Mrs. W. R. Jones (2); Wolscley —H. C. M. Pilgrim (4), A. 

Grosser (5) ; Wadinn/i —^Wm. A. Dubois (5), C. W. Johns (5); Wynarlca —^H. Rawlins 

(5) , M. N. Blacket (6); Yodmaric —^F. W. Jericho (4), J. E. Quick (4); Yanince — 

G. P. Roe (4), J. L. Roe (4); Ymit(mal)^ie--dj. N. Niold (0); YecUnm-^'R, R. Wilson 

(6) , Geo. Aird (5) • Yurgo —J. Bullen (5), M. E. Walker (4) ; Y'urgo Wom-en's — 
Mrs. L. Hopgood (3), Mrs. H. Sanders (5). 

Tf^ figwe after each delegate's name indicates the numher of sessions attended; 
6 being the maximum. 

OPENING SPEECH BY HTS EXCELLENCY SIR ISAAC A. ISAACS 
(GOVERNOR-GENERAL). 

I very much appreciate the honor of being asked to deliver this opening address. 
I do so for two remsons: one is that as it is obviously impossible for me to visit every 
important 'centre of production in Australia, it is a very welcome sight indeed to me 
to see so many representatives of producers and earnest students in the S('i<‘nee of 
agriculture gathered together. It enables me to give to you all and to those whom 
you represent in your home towns the message of His Majesty’s constant and strong 
personal interest in your welfare and in the work that you are doing in developing 
your part of the Empire, and to tell you how delighted he always is to hear of the success 
and progress of his people. The other reason is that I recognise as well as you do 
the public importance and advantage of such a Congress as this. 

Agriculture plays sucli a great part in our national life, even if we look upon it as 
contined to its own special domain^ and still more when we remetmber how intimately 
it is connected with the other two brandies of industry, the pastoral and the manu- 
fac^turing industries, but it is very hard indeed for anyone to over-estimate its claim 
on our attention. Now, if this were a conference on human xirogress it would bo 
very interesting indeed to start with Hie arresting fact recently given prominence by 
an eminent scientist, an Australian, by the way, Professor Elliott Smith, w'hieh I 
recently read. He says: ‘‘Civilisation began when man ceased to be a mere food 
gatherer and bewime a food producer—a farnier, who cultivated e-ereals and bred 
mttle.” He says: “That the presence of a natural crop of barley on the banks of 
the Nile was, in all probability, Hie predisposing factor in starting that vast revolution 
in the affairs of mankind which led on to the creation of civilisation, because it 
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allowed mankind to settle down in one place and give up his nomadic life; it allowed 
him to multiply, Ui commence those arts and sciences which gradually have led up 
to the present day culture and rednement. ’ ’ And that was somenvhere about 6,000 
years ago. 

The astonishing fact to me is that although agriculture itself became known to 
mankind 60 centruies ago, yet scientific or intensive agriculture is not yet quite 100 
years old. ^ndeed, as you know, in some of its essential features, like the production 
of our great wheats, it is little more than 30 years old. Theri' are two facts which 
ahvays appeal to my mind and which show the wonderful advances made in late years. 
The one is—'and I do not know whether this has evei* struck your minds or not— 
the old talile of Troy weight we learnt at school, and the other is, for instance, 
Farrer’s Fedeiation wheat. Troy weight tells of 24 grains in one ]>(miiyweight. 
Tliat has a history. In Baxon times, l>efore nwmey w%‘is coined as it is now, and milled, 
people used to cli}) a little bit off the silver penny, and if any one wanted to know 
wrliother he was tendered his full wadght for his goods, tlu* Saxons made a la\v that 
if you put the penny in one »cale and put the 24 grains of w^heat, dried in the 
car, on the other side, thiat was a teat whether it wais a i>roper peiinyw eiglit. In 
Farrer’s Federation wheat we see the triumph of scientific hybridisation. It shows 
the wonderful advance being made in one direction of agricultural science, and we 
know that it is the last 50 years in which the sciimce of agricultuie ha.s emliraeed 
almost every activity that goes to make farming a successful avocation and the farmer 
a prosperous and cultured and self-reliant citizen. It does so inuch to convert faiiming 
from being a mere hazardous calling to being a comparatively reliable enterprise. 
Indeed, experiments in soils and .fertilisers, in conservation of moisture, in improve¬ 
ments of plants, in diversification of croj)S, in mixed fanning, in herd testing, and 
in fanning practices generally, have tTansformed, and are ilaily transforming the 
wliole scienee of agriculture. And I think that South Auati|a>ia is very fortunate 
in Ijaving De]:)iartment of Agriculture that is alive to all of these things. And it is 
fortunate, too, in having a Bureau of Agriculture so constituted tliat we are aide to 
focus, so to .speak, at one place, as here to-night, so much energy, enthusijasm, 
expiTience, and educational fervour from all jiarts of this State. This (Congress is 
not only likely to be of great value to the State of South Australia, but, iii(J(3ed, to 
the wliole Comirionwe'alth. I hope it wall be one of great success. 1 trust that you 
will all 1)0 aide to look l>aek to tliis Congress, not only as a step in advance in the 
science of agriculture, but also as a signal aid to the development of our vast and 
noble Empire to which we are all ready and eager to render loyal and useful service. 

At the instance of Mr. A. J. Cooke, seconded liy Mr. d. B. Murdoch, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accoriled His Excellency. 

ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (HON. S. R. WHITPORD, 

M.L.C.). 

This is tlio third occasion on which 1 have had the phnsurc of addressing you at 
the opening of your Conference, and whilst we must all regret that hitherto we have 
met under a cloud of intense economic depression, wo can take comfort from the 
thought that the seasons have begun to smile upon us again, and that to-day we can 
anticipate that, with moderately favorable spring conditions, last yearns record wheat 
production of 48,000,000bn8h. should be exceeded in the current season. 

In this connection I cannot help expressing my personal admiration for the plucky 
light put up by primary producers during the recent difficult tinier. It is well knowm 
that twm years ago the Oommonweath as a whole found itself suddenly faced by a 
fin^inedal position of considerable difficulty, from which honorable extrication did not 
seem possible except by rapid accumulation of overseas credits. Unfortunately, towards 
tliat end there was little apart from primary products that could be exported to 
advantage from Australia; unfortunately, too, both current and prospective prices 
of these products were abnormiilly low; and it follows that if overseas commitments 
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were to be met considerably increased rural production,had become a national necessity; 
hence an urgent call for maximum rural -production that circumstances permitted was 
issued by the Federal authorities. And loyal and thorough has been the response 
of South Australian producers in spite of the prosj)ect of disastrously low prices. In 
1930-31 our farmers put in a record area under wheat—4,180,000 acres—but the season 
proving unfavorable only a mloderate yield resulted; nothing daunted, our farmlers 
sowed only a slightly reduced area in 1931-32, and had the satisfaction of harvesting 
a record return of over 48,()()0,000bu8h. In 1931-32 our butter exports rose from 
1,097 tons to 3,303 tons; our cheese exports from nil to 400ton8; our eggs in the 
shell from 773,000doz. to 2,026,000doz.; our fat lambs from 20,821 to 136,000; oui 
wines from l,830,000gall8. to 3,035,000gall8., and so on. We have here a record of 
which our primary producers have every reason to be proud; and much is it to be 
regretted that unprecedently low world prices should have robbed tht'm of the full 
reward of their (dforts. 

Let* us not forget, however, that the export of mUeh of this rural produce would 
not have been e(mnomieally possible but for our adverse exchange rate, which has had 
the effect of raising local prices above woidd parity to the extent of 25 per cent.; 
had exchange been near normal, and exports curtailed accordingly, our home markets 
would have been completely demoralised, and the position of rural producers parlous 
in the extreme Hence, in the interests cyf primary production, and coincidently of 
the State and Oommonwealth as a whole, it is mUch to be hoped that this adverse 
exchange rate will be maintained until such time as world prices of rural commodities 
shall have attained to a more normal level. 

Ottawa, 

Whilst on this subject our thoughts turn naturally to the Ottawa Conference and 
the probable influeiKje of its dcidsions on the export of our primary products. In this 
connection it is perhaps as well to remind ourselves that without full official details 
it may be dangerous to jump to hasty conclusions; and even with eomlplete information 
on the subject it will be very difficut to forecast with any degree of accuracy wliat 
are likely to- be the ultimate effects upon international trade of a series of trade 
restrictions conceived with the set purpose of confining the former to ^p,€jrtain |Well 
defined chanTiels. Factors influencing the flow of international trade are many and 
elusive; nor does it necessarily follow that they will prove altogether amenable to 
the i*«ressure attempted from Ottawa.' And in any ease, whatever the ultimate facts, 
compctitio-n—^the soul of trade—will continue to rule notwithstanding preferential 
mjarket treatment. Other Doiiiinions, in closer proiximity to the British Isles, will be 
our trade rivals for corresponding goods, in the im.mediat’e past^ for instance, Britiali 
annual imports of wheat have averaged in the neighborhood of 194,000,00()bu8h.; o*! 
this total, Oanada—^wnth freight charges about’ one-half of normal Australian charges— 
has supplied 62 millions, and Australia 24 millions only. Hence, it seems probable 
that Canada may be able t'O benefit from the 2». preferential duty 'per quarter at the 
expense of the United States, with similar freight charges and normal exports to 
Great Britain of 52,000,000bu8h. per annum, Australia, on the other hand, with 
its pros]KH*tive exportable surplus of 150,000,000bu8h. is not* likely to displace 
Argentenian normal exports of 42,000,000bu8h., because afU^r due allowance for British 
preforem'o Argentina would still retain an advantage of 3d, a bushel from freight. 1 
know that I have laid myself open to tlie accusation that 1 have rushed headlong into 
one of those liasty conclusions that I deprecated in my opening renuirks, and whilst 
repentently admitting the fiact, I can only add that noaie more than I will be pleased, 
should events prove me eventually to have been in the wTong 

The fact of the matter is that, as suppliers of surplus foodstuffs, we are wrongly 
situated from the geographical standpoint; we are further off from tlie deneely 
populated food importing countries than any of our trade rivals, and our shipping 
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difflcultieB And cargo rates are correspondingly greater. Hence, we start business with 
a heavy economic handicap, and if, in spite of this, we wish to succeed, less than any 
other exporting counta-y, can we afford to sin against the following trade canons:— 

(1) Attention to quality in all products exported ; 

(2) Strict niaintenance of uniformity in grade; 

(3) Truthfulness of description; and 

(4) Attractiveness of external gct-iip. 

1 am aw'are that 1 am on one of my p<*t hobWes now, l)ut 1 Iqnow that I shall lx‘ 
excused for reiKWiting myself when T state my earnest belief that strict adherence to 
the highest’ quality pos^sible in all our exiports can alone help us to overcome adecjuately 
our geographical disadvantages. I trust, t(K)„ that should at any time any of you 
find your exportlable commodities turned dowm as uri8iiital)le for export, you will realise 
that such measures are taken in the interests of Australian trade generally, which it is 
of national importance to maintain at the highest ])ossiblc level. Temporary gains 
from the sale of inferior articles are to be deprecated, as ultimately they can have b: t 
one effect, namely^ branding Australia as a country of shoddy goods, and condemning 
us pemianently to unprofitable price values. 

But if, for the sake of argument, w’^*, assume tliat preferential treatment on the 
British markets will realise our w^ildest imaginings—and eventually 1 hope that it imiy 
be so—^there is one point that we should ever keep steadily before us, nor should We 
allow those in control of affiairs of the nation to forget it, namely, that initial success 
is no guarantee of i)ermaiience, or even of lengthy life. There can be no pernmnency 
of trade where the advantages are all one way; permanency of trade is essentially 
dependent upon reciprocal advantages. We have wrung from Great Britain 'a series 
of preferences for our exportable goods in what, from press reports, appears to have 
been a close-fisted chaffering match, rather than the open-handed coiiference, wlTicli 
the Prime Minister of Canada is said to have anticipated. Beyond a few vague stnte- 
ments we arc as yet without definite information as to what Australia has offered in 
return for prefer<uitial treatment on British markets, A general lowering of the tariff 
wall coupled with effective British preference appears to luivc been hintcal at. If 
this bo so, much will depend upon the local interpretation eventually piaeed ui)on thes«j 
offers; unfortunately, the all but prohibitive tariffs at present in force may tempt us 
to satisfy the lett/er whilst avoiding the spirit of our Conference coimmitments. Heavy 
scaling down of our tariffs can alone, in my opinion, satisfy both our apparent commit’ 
nunits and our general requirements as a nation. The immediate eff'ect of such a policy 
should be the gradual development of a steady flow of imports from Gnmt Britain 
in payment for corresponding exports from Australia t’o Great Britain. The eventual 
benefits to us from this reciprocal flow of trade should be considerable; vessels required 
for loading our ex:portable commodities would no longer be forcod to reach our shores 
on ballast, and freight rates to Great Britain would be correspondingly reduced; 
increased returns from Customs duties should render Federal direct taxation unneces- 
8a.ry; our costs of living would fall; all of which would be reflected in all round 
reduction in coats of rural production, and we should then find ourselves definitely in 
tlie position to compte effectively on any of the markets of the world. 

If result's such as these can eventually be secured from the deliberations recently 
held at Ottawa, we shall all agree that the Conference will not have been held in vain. 
It is perhaps necessary to add here that preferential access to the vast British ntarkets, 
which ostensibly aims lat lessening on our behalf the competition, both fair and unfair, 
of international trade on these same markets, does not necessarily ensure to us thereon 
prices better than the wwld parity of the day. The latter, as ki all timies, must 
continue under the governance of world wide conditions, which we trust may soon 
lead to progressive improvement Moreover, apart altogether from possible retaliatory 
measures against Great Britain or the British Empire, the attemipted exclusion of 
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foreign interests from British markets must inevitably expose us to keener competition 
on foreign markets which we might find it necessary to approach. Finally, T shall 
again stress the fact that the benefits we anticipate from the Ottawa preferences are 
likely to be very short-lived, unless from the outset we honestly recognise the essential 
ihutuality of successful trade relationships, and determine to abide by our side of the 
bargain. 

I wish next to (make brief referenco to the Roseworthy Agricultural College. This 
institution lias recently had to face an extremely severe ordeal; and I feel certain 
that all those of you who were acquainted with its past record will have sympathised 
with it in its troubles. I am not, however, at present? concerned with i>ast difficulties; 
the Gov(3rnment believes that it has taken effective steps to prevent any future recurrence 
of them, and we shall leave the dead to bury their dead. We have placed the College 
under the control of a Groveriiing Council, of wdiich two members only are public 
servants; the Gwernnient appreciates very highly the public-spiritednoss of those who 
have accepted seats on the Council, and feels confident that the future of the College 
can bo safely loft in their hands. I wish also to commend to you the new Principal— 
Dt. a. R. Callaghan—^who li|as come to us from New South Wales with the highest 
credentkila. He has alrefidy created a good impression on all those with whom he has 
been brought in contact^ and I feel sure that in a very short time he will win back 
public confidence for the College. 

And lastly, gentlemen, let me congratulate you all on the prospects of another 
favorable season. I know that the low price for wheat is still causing you anxiety. 
Last year the Premier and I tried hard to induce the Federal Government to impose 
a sales tax on flour, froih the returns of whieli the wheat growers of Australia would 
have been paid a special bonus. We did not succeed, but eventually the Federal Govern¬ 
ment paid you a dirwt bounty of 4ld. per bushel, involving a loan of over three 
million sterling, interest on which has to be borne by the general taxpayer'^ and the 
principal of which will eventually have to be met from the same source. The sales tax 
would have entuiled x)ayment of niet'her interest nor principal, and in the circumst'ances 
we tliought it better adajjted to the existing financial jioisition 1 can assure you 
that we have not forgotten you in the present season. If prices do not improve 
a[>precial;ilv towaids liarvi^at time we shall take the matter up again with the Federal 
Govern nicnt. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins moved, and Mr. P. ,1. Baily seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Minister for his address. 

ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

(Mr. H. N. WICKS). 

When we met here last year we were passing through the worst period ever experienced 
by the majority of those present, and the outlook was such as to render much hope in 
the future well nigh worthless. On that ooeasion I stated that the best advice I was 
able to giv^o was to hang on to the last, and tliat even the record depression would 
possibly give way to a record time of prosperity and plenty. It is indeed gratifying 
at the end of such a short period as 12 months to l)e able to state that there are tangible 
and definite indications that we have passed the critical stage, and that the turning 
podnt, if not actually with us, is indeed in sight, and I repeat here that I am of opinion 
that the lessons learnt during this time of trial may eventually lead us to that record 
term of prosperity which we are all looking forward to at this period. Let us hope 
that when this i?eriod does arrive we may utilise it not merely for selfish ends, but 
having in view those who have to follow us, and I hoim the deaire to make the Com¬ 
monwealth a safer and saner place for those future generations will be the first desire 
of everyone. The great fundamental lesson which has been forced home to us, both 
from an individal and Commonwealth standpoint, is the fact that neitlier the individual 
nor the nation can practise the policy of earning a pound and spending 21 shillings 
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indefmittely without having some day to face a day of reckoning, however much deferred. 
If we can absorb this vital truth and act upon it then the depression, if it has taught 
us the foreo of this, will not have been in vain 

The encouraging reports on the wheat and wool markets inspire us with confidence 
for the future, and we trust that the present prices will increase still further, so that 
the financial stability of the State and the individual nrny be quickly restored. Our 
eiflport trade in dairy produce and eggs has shown us that an increased ])roduction of 
these commodities is warranted, and, having obtained a firm footing on the overseas 
markets, we should strive not only to maintain it at the present extent of trade, but 
to continue to increase our hold on those m'arkets which offer an ilUmit.al)l(‘ scope for 
our produce. 

Both dried and fresh fruit have continued to do their (juota in helping the finances 
of the State, and although some of the later shipments of apples were disastrous to 
growers, nevertheless the average season ^s operations must be classed as satisfactory, 
and the future is certainly hopeful, possibly more so since the Ottawa Conferience. 

Personnel of the Board. 

During the year the Board lost one of the most ardent workers on behalf of ‘the 
producer through the lamented death of Mr. H. 8. Taylor. Mr. Taylor's sound judg¬ 
ment and advice have been greatly missed by his fellow Board meml)er8. Intensely 
interested as he was in the welfare of the Biver Murray settler he devoted a 
large portion of his time and energy to tlie interests of other producers tliroughout^ 
the State. His place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. B. Murdocli, whose 
experience in connection with the marketing of dried fruits wdll be of immense value 
to the Board in dealing with problems not only o<f the fruit grower, but of the farming 
comm'unity as a whole. 

Life Membership. 

As a mark of appreciation of the work done on behalf of our organisation, the Board 
has confen'ed Life Membership to 30 members during the year. This distinction, 
however small, is, I am sure, appreciated by the Bureau as a whole, and when it; is 
considered that tlie qualification of 20 years' service is required for this distinction, 
we must all realise that the Bureau could not have any greater mark of appreciation 
of its worth than to know that so many of its members have been actively associated 
witJi its operations for such long periods 

Branches. 

Eight Branches w^ere added to the roll during the year ended June 30th, and the total 
meiiibership of the organisation was then 8,283, with 316 Branches. The interest’ in 
Bureau work has been well maintained, and many Branches have exhibited increased 
activity. Encouraging reports have been given by departmental officers on meetings 
at which the members have shown an outstanding interest in seaRdi of information, 
particularly on subjects which at one time were regarded merely as sidelines, but 
are now being looked upon as most important revenue earning operations of a farm. 

There has been a imirked improvement in the work of the Women's Branches. The 
number of Women's Branches has now increased to 29, and when it is recalled that* 
most of these Branches have been established voluntarily and without any organised 
system of advertisement, it is evident that country women are realising the many 
advantages which may be obtained through the services of this institution. 

Congress and Oonperences. 

The largely attended Oongress of 1931 was gratifying to all concerned, and I venture 
to think that the meetings arranged for you this year will be the moans of making 
Congress more popular than ever, and that delegates will return to their Branches 
with the conviction that there is no neglect on the part of the Agenda Committee in 
keeping up the standard of agricultural education which the (Congress affords. 
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In all there have been 17 Conferences held in various parts of the State during the 
year. Members have shown enthusiasm by their attendance and by the valuable 
material they have supplied for the respective Agendas. The value of a Conference 
cannot bo oveiestimatod, and I strongly advise all members to continue their interest 
in this sphere of Bureau work. Conference districts hre formed with the main object 
of bringing tog(‘thcr a group of Branches having similar agricultural interests. Dis¬ 
trict Conferi'iices, therefoie, provide the only means for famers to meet for the purpose 
of discussing agricuitviral practices within their own limits of soil iviid cUmatic con 
ditions* Kvery oppoyrtunity sliould, therefore, be taken by members to attend these 
gatherings not only for their own personal advancement but for th(‘ general welfare of 
tilicir districts. 


The Work op the Past Year. 

Many K'Koliitions from Conferences hava> been foiwarded to the Board loi* considera¬ 
tion. It has been the piaetic(' to advise the Branch submittioig a resolution as to tlie 
action taken by the Board. Following a discussion at the recent Southern Conference 
the Board has now decided that after a Conference has beenj held this information will 
be given to all Branches in the Conference district concerned instead f)f to an individual 
Branch. 

The Board has also adopted a new rule in respect to voting for the place of the 
next Oonfer(?nce. In future each Branch represented at any Conference will appoint 
one member to act as its representative, and the voting for the place of next Con¬ 
ference will be confined only to those representatives., This has been praetisod in some 
districts of recent years, and it has given general satisfaction. 

With refernee to the resolutions of last year's Congress it will be noted that a 
Parliamentaiy ('ommittce has taken evidence on the (piestion of Bulk Handling, and 
it is hoped to })ublish a resume of the Committee’s findings in due course. Matters 
dealing with taxation were brought under the notice of the authorities, and in the case 
of the sales tax on favnv machinery, the loss of £140,000 per'annum in Federal revenue, 
if the tax were removed, has been a barrier to any alteration in this legislation. Motor 
registrations haie liecn reviewed, and it will be seen from the Agenda that this ques¬ 
tion will be again brought up for discussion at this Congress. The Bureau protested 
against the tariff, and it is expected that this i^rotest will have some effect in reducing 
the burden which the farmer has to bear under our prctect'ive ])olicy. The question of 
th<j use of producer gUvS for driving farm tractors has been placed before the (7ouiic.il 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, and we have been informed that the lack of funds 
Jins prevented that body from making further research into this matter. We have been 
assured by the Controller-General of Customs that the necessity for close supervision in 
order to ensure that the prescribed conditions relating to the size and quftdlty of corn- 
sacks has lK;en strongly brought under the notice of the Collectors of Customs in the 
several States. 

Inquiries wer(‘ made in relation to the branding of wheat bags, and it was found 
that the policing of the proposed legislation would necessarily involve the Government 
m considerable expenditure which in times like the present could not be recommended. 

The request that bales of binder twine lie labelled showing description, weighty etc., 
has lieen taken up wdth the Chamber of Commerce, and it is proposed to bring this 
matter up again to see if some of the difficulties that at preseint stand in the way 
can l>e overcome. 

The Board has not lost sight of the request for the abolition of the outward wharfage 
on primary products, and in relation to the annual subscription of Bureau members 
it has been explained to Branches that owing to the financial position no alteration 
in the existing condiitions has been recommended. You will notice, however, that this 
question will also be again discussed at this Congress. 
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lu regard to the prevejitiori of fire in country districts the Board got in touch with 
ah Branches with ^ view to impressing upon them the bcaiefits that would be obtained 
by joining forces with fire-fighting organisations in their work of lire [uevention and 
control. 

The resolution of Congress relating to the suggested closing of (ountry schools no 
doubt had some influence on the Government in maiutainijig tlie8<* schools as in the 
past. 

Among the many items which have been dealt wi(h by the Board during the year 
the question of the said of butter substitutes has had the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment, and regulations under the Food and Drugs Act will come into forces on Novem¬ 
ber 1st, and these regulations should have some effect in protecting the dairying 
industry. 

The National Coumdl of Woolselling Brokers has given an assurance that the blue 
stripe in woolpacks aVjout wliicli many complaints were r<‘ceived would lie eliminated 
as far as possible. 

A deputation of Board inemliers waited on the Ministi*r during the year in conne(!- 
tion with the 'Ihirretfield Farm, and the Government subse(j|uently decided to continue 
the operations of this Farm for tin* purpose of raising seedwlieat. As soon as the 
Department is in a position to offer reliable seed it is sincerely hoped that fanners 
of the State will, by purchasing seed requirements from the farm, show their apprecia¬ 
tion of the Government’s action in this matter. 

Kepreseiitations were made to the fertiliser companies with tin* result tiiat there >va8 
an annoiincemient last season tliat a cash discount of 5 per cent, would be allowed on 
puichases of 8in)eip)iosi)liate as well as an extra Is. per ton for deliveries made during 
.lamiary and F(‘bruary. 

Attention was diavvn to the danger of introducing IMiylloxeia through the medium 
of fruit carrii'd by passengeis on steamers, and action was taken l)y the Phyllo.\:eia 
lb)ard to safeguard fr^tgrowers’/interests by the destruction of fruit introduced in this 
way. 

As a result of a, resolution jiassed at the Wudiima Conference the Geneial Manager 
of the State Bank intimated that his Board waSl prepared to eondider applications for 
payment of wages to applicants’ sons when actually incurred and payable in connec¬ 
tion. with the provisions of the Fanners Belief Act. 

The Bojird decided to ludd a special Conference in the interests of Bramdies asso¬ 
ciated with the dairying industry. Tlins was held! at Mount Barker, and was regaided 
as o'lie of the niost successful Conferences held throughout the year. Another Con¬ 
ference will be held next year iit the samd locality. 

.\ further successful Conference was held for settlers on the irrigated areas along 
tlH‘ lliv(‘r, and it has been decided to make this an annual function. 

At the imstigation of Branches the Board, has recommended to the Minister that steps 
be taken to bring into o})eration a scheme of certifying seed potatoes on simil.Mr lines to 
that adopted in Western Australia. 

Other items of interest are: — 

A reduction in the commission charged oiij sales in counti-y markets has lieen secured, 
and th<> rate is now’ 5 per cent, instead of 10, per cent, as in the }mst. 

The Board has given its support to!)the request for raising funds for the pur])Ose of 
investigating the thrips pest, and finally we are indebted to the Director of Educatioai 
for this compliance with out request to make the school holidays in 19,13 synchronise 
with the Beptember Show, so that country parents niay have a. better chance of visit¬ 
ing the Show with their children. | 

There are many other investigations wMch are in progress, and the Board will do 
what it can to bring thorn into effe<*.t for tlic( welfare of the farming cominufiity. 

In concluding my remarks I desire to refer in brief to the estimaljle work which 
Branches have done throughout the year in connectkvn with competitions, and to the 
assistance wlidch members niayi seek from the instructional staff of the Department of 
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Agric'iilture, mid in passing we extend oih' heartiest congratulations to Mr. A. M. 
Dawkins (a nieniber of the Board) in securing the Dhalleoige Shield donated by; the 
KoyaJ Agricultural and Horticultural Socdety for the champion crop of the year. 
Most of the districts tlironghout tlie State carried'on their competitions with commend¬ 
able results. I take it that this is significant of the educational value in which mem- 
Ix'rs vic!vv this phase of Bureau work, and 1 am pleased to know^ that these and other 
districts are renewing their Competitions during the jiresent season. I liardly know of 
any better means of ascertaining the best cultural methods for a district than these 
Competitions, and I feel that wo sliould have a few thousand entries from year to year 
instead of a few hundred. Through the instructional staff, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is anxious to assist yod not only in the matter of Crop Competittons, but inj any 
way it is possible foi' them [to do so. As Bureau members I wish to impress! upon you 
that you have certain rights and privileges, and the departmental officers expect you 
to (‘xcicise them in order that they may carry out( tlieir duties on the one hand and 
further to take some jiart in increasing the production of your farms, as well as in 
regaining the general prosjierity of the State. 

TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 13th. 

Morning Session. 

Mr. Alan II. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer, Stock and Brands 
Ikejmrtment) read a paper on ‘^Mammitis, Milk Fever, and Contagious Abortion in 
Cattle.^’; The paper is published as a separate article in thO Journal, 

RESOLUTION. 

Followiing a very interesting discussion in 'which Mr. Robin replied to many questions 
Congress unaTiimously resolved:—‘^That this Congre.SB realising the importance of the 
dairying industry and the seriouH losses incurred through the ravages of mammitis 
requests the Stock atnd Brands 1 lejmrtnient to conduct field Experiments to ascertain 
the value of the various vaoicine treatments at present on the market in order to assist 
dairymen in their efforts to overcome this scourge.^’ 

Mr. A. J. Cooke (VicA?-01iairman, Advisory Board of Agriculture) read a paper on 
^^The Paterson Bcheme,^^ which is published elsewhere in this issue. 

At a separate session an address wag given by Dr. Davidson (Waite Research 
Institute) on ‘^Some Economic Insect Problem's of Orchard Fruits in South Australia, 
and papers were read by Mr. Mnx J. Vickers (Lenswood) on ‘‘A few Impressions of 
Future Trade Prospects in the East for our Fruit and Vegetables,*^ and Mr. B. 
Nosworthy (Balhannah) on ‘Ulees—^Life and Culture.** The former paper is published 
in this issue as a separate article, and Mr. Nosworthy *s paper wdll apj>ear in a sub¬ 
sequent issue. 

Resolution. 

At the instance of Mr. C. Robertson (Mcl^ren Flat), .seconded by Mr. H. B, 
Richardson (Penola), it was decided that this Congress strongly stresses the importance 
of (•(»ni])iling all records at the Black\v»)od Experimental Orchard and put them into 
safe keeping. 


Afternoon Session. 

Mr. A. (>. Barrett (Barrett Bros. Pty. Ltd., maltsters) read a paper on Malting 
Bariev on the Farm and in the Malt House,** which is published as a separate article. 

A i)a])er on ‘‘Wheat Varieties in South Australia,** prepared by Mr. R. C. Scott 
(Supervisor of Experimental Work) was read by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture). Mr. A Lyell McEwin also read a paper on ^'Methods of Improving 
Draught Stock Breeding. Both papers appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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Evening Session. 

At the evening session Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture) re:ul a paper 
on '‘Some Points in the Handling of a Fat Lamb Flock on a Mallee Farm/’ which 
will be printed as a separate article. 

FREE I’ARLfAMBNT. 

Wednesday Morning.—September 14th. 

Tlie following resolutions were carried :— 

Redhill Branch —“That the Commissioner of Railways consider reducing tlu* railway 
freights vvith a view to increasing business.” 

Yurgo Branch —“That rail freight on super, be reduced oO per cenl., also ]>ointing out 
that if applicant to the Farm Relief Hoard he allowed suflicient su|)('r. ])er .kmc', ilio 
return freight in wheat will by far exceed the loss on reduced super, freights.” 

Pygery Branch —“That the Ibulways (k>mmi8sioner give special redindions in fieight 
in cases of stud stock.” • 

Tatiara Branch —“That the imjwjrt duty (or tariff) ou all materials list'd in the manu¬ 
facture of superphosphates be removed.” 

Lwnni Bay Bra/nch —“That the restriction on the import’atit)n from Amt'ricu of I^arm 
Journals he removed.” 

P'jrt Kliiot Branch .—* * That Parlianu'iit ht' n'tiuesteil to amentl ilu' Motoi' Veldeh's Act 
to allow more freedom t!o Primary Producers.” 

BlacMoood Branch —“That districts that are not in touch with railways shtuild not lie 
‘ ‘ controlled roads. ’ * 

Warramhoo Branch —“That the Farmers’ Relief Extension Act of 11)31 he .altered 
and a clause Ix^ inserted therebi whereby the Relief Board shall have i:ower to allow the 
fanm'r the necessary ser\'ice fees for the jnirpose of hret'ding up stock to replace old 
and worn out ones. ’ ’ 

B'arrarnhoo Branch —“That tlie Farmers’ Relief Extension Act of 1931 he altered 
and a clause inserliMl theri'in whereby the Boaial shall have power to grant tla^ funner a 
Iiercentage of the proceeds of his crop to meet necessary expenses which are not at 
present provided for under the Relief Act.” 
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Miltalic Branch- ^ ‘ Ati superphosphate is so very essential for the production of wheat 
and other f.od<iers, we consider that a reduction in price is long overdue. Manufacturers 
have demanded spot cash for the last two seasons which should enable them to sell at a 
lower price. 

Bclvidcrc Branch —‘^That in view of the activities of the iSocicty for the I*revention 
of Cruelty to Dumb Animals a committee be formed in each district to safeguard our 
interests in respect to rabbits, horses, and stock generally, and suggest that in the event 
of action being taken in .any case, evidence by two experienced farmers or teamsters be 
accepted. ’ ’ 

Bnndalecr Sprinffs Branch. —‘‘That approved veterinary surgeons be subsidised in 
various districts of the State. * * 

Wallala Bra/^vch —“That the Government allow the State Bank to assist farmers to 
purchase approved stallions.’^ 

Clanfudd Branch —“That Congress is stongly of the opinion that all lubricating oils 
and greases offered for stile should have the container branded with the grade and guar¬ 
antee of purity of contents. ^ * 

Wallalci Brunch —“That the Government be asked to renew the subsidy for District 
Crop Competitions. ’ ’ 

Yeelunnu Branch —^‘That some future recognition be given t?o competitors receiving 
2iid, 3rd, and 4th positions in the State Championship of the Wheat Crop Competition.^^ 

Laura Bay Brunch —‘ ‘ That the Crowm Lands Department be approached to supply 
poison, and (or) make provision to destroy rabbits on Crown Lands in farming areas, 
District Councils or Vermin Boards to sujiervise same.^^ 

Maltee Branch —‘ ‘ That the Advisory Board of Agriculture endeavor to force all dele¬ 
gates t’o attend at least two-thirds of the Congress meetings, otherwise the delegates 
forfeit their fare to and from Adelaide.’’ 

TaUara Branch —“That the old and new rule of members be abolished, as it penalises 
the new members, and that is the only way in which the Bureau will prosper.” 

Langhorne^s Creek Branch —“That the Congress Agenda bo sent out to Branches six 
weeks before Congress. ’ ’ 

Murray Bridge Branch —‘ ‘ That the Government take from the Motor Transport Board 
all control of Primary Produce.” 

Kesolutions Lost. 

Black Springs Branch —“That this meeting of delegates urge various Governments to 
pay another bounty of 6d. per bushel on wheat for this coming harvest.” 

Greengck Branch —“That a registration fee of £1 Is. be charged-for each stallion to 
provide the nucleus of a fund for subsiding suitable stallions on lines similar to the sub¬ 
sidised dairy bulls scheme.” 

Clanfield Branch —‘ ‘ That in the interests of our primary producers Congress recom¬ 
mends that the De(}>artmcnt of Agriculture publish a text book ou our rural primary 
industries. ’ ’ " 

Pimnaroo Line Conference —“That in the opinion of this Congress the new rule re 
membership should be rescinded and that a Journal levy on all members be introduced 
and paid by each Bureau member entitling him to a copy of the Journal.*^ 

Eyenlng Sesaloxu 

A paper on “The Dairying Industry” was read by Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor) and was fully discussed by delegates. This paper will be treated as a sepa¬ 
rate aitide in the Journal. 

Mr. C. F. Anderson, (Government Poultry Export) gave an address illustrated with 
lantern slides, “Recent Developments in the Poultry Industry.” 

At the invitation of Mr. A. G. Barrett delegates visited the Lion Mailings on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, on Thursday morning they visited the Waite Research Institute, and ou 
Fridley tlic Government Produce Depot at Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tho Eastern Division of the Murray Lands, represented by the Loxtoii, Paruna, 
Taplan, Meribah, Caliph, and Alawoona Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, met 
in Conference at Paruna on Soptomber 27t1i. Mr. A. C. Webb (Oiairman of the local 
Branch of the Bureau) presided, and Messrs. S. Shepherd (Member of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture), W. J. BpafFord (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. 
Barlow (diief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Exjjert), B. L. 
Griffiths and P. H. Suter (District Instructors), II. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), 
and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) attended on behalf 
of the Dep^irtment. 

The opening address was delivered by Mr. Shepherd, and the following papers were 
rea^l and discussed:—‘^Conservation of Fodder,Mr. H. C. Webb (Paruna); “Costs 
of Production,“ Mr, E. I), Symon (Loxton); “Value of Experimental Stiitions of 
South Australia,“ Mr. H. Pengilly (Alawoona); “Co-operation and the Agricultural 
Bureau,” Mr. P. Hodge (Taplan) ; “Some Observations on Bureau Meetings,” Mr. A. 
McKenzm. An excellent agenda provided good discussions, and Departmental officers 
replied to numerous questions. Conference carried the following resolutions: — 

“That the 1933 Conference be held at Taplan.” 

“That the old and new rule of members be abolished, because it j)en/alises new 
members. ’ ’ 

“That the Government be asked to renew tho subsidy for Croq) Competitions.” 

‘ ‘ That this Confcrem’e protests against undue interference by iriexi)erienced officers 
of the 8.P.C.A.” 

The evening session was occupied with an address, ‘ ‘ The Poultry Industry, * * by Mr. 
C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert). 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


UESlILTb OF BPTTEKFAT TESTS FOK AIKHJST, 1932. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

■Average 


Milk. 


1 

I 

Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cpws in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow' 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow- 
diiring 

A ugust. 

P(‘r Cow- 
Octob(*r 
to 

August. 

.Average 

Test. 

5/C ... 

34 

27 06 

Lbs. 

21,750.i 

Lbs. 

639-72 

Lbs. 

5,784-74 

5,709-39 

Lbs. 

1,135-73 

Lbs. 

33-40 

Lbs. 

296-86 

% 

5-22 

5/J) ... 

3M() 

2910 

22,752 

731-57 

1,193-58 

38-38 

303-07 

6*26 

6/E ... 

42-58 

38-45 

26,287 

J6,093J 

617-35 

5,1-00-23 

1,438-28 

33-78 

275-68 

5*47 

5/L ... 

19 

19 

878-61 

6,629-85 

856-15 

45-06 

330-71 

5-13 

5/K ... 

58-39 

43-45 

25,4131 

435 24 

3,794-66 

1,082-39 

18-54 

160-89 

4-26 

5/8 ... 

22 

15-39 

8,5484 

388-57 

4,231-04 

472-34 

21-47 

223-82 

5-68 

6/U ... 

27-48 

21-48 

23.918i 

870-39 

8,459-56 

1,036-05 

37-70 

364-58 

4-83 

5/Y ... 

26-42 

22-81 

17,074 

671-67 

0,703*78 

944-04 

37-14 

358-04 

5-63 

6/Aa .. 

16 1 

14-71 

5,680 

866-00 

4,161-64 

303-71 

18-98 

I 224-86 : 

6-35 

5/Djd .. 

20-55 i 

17-10 

10,819 

' 526-47 

5,733 05 

598-90 

29-14 

I 323-31 

5-54 

6/Eb .. 

18 

15-90 

17,3474 

i 963-75 

6,717-10 

929-55 

51-64 

1 354-81 ! 

5-36 

6/Ii ... 

27-94 I 

22-42 

16,251 

581-04 

0,027-72 

813-41 

29-11 

295-41 

5-01 

6/.rj .. 

26-61 

20-61 

18,724 

i 703-04 

6,277-80 

852-67 

3204 

233-25 

4-56 

5/KK . 

20 

17-87 

9,562 

1 478-10 

5,833-75 

481-27 

24-06 

286-13 j 

603 

6/Mm . 

15-29 I 

12-97 

6,892 

! 450-75 

4,841-17 

1 393-28 

25-72 

248-57 

5-71 

6/Nn . 

24-84 

17-84 

13,848 

557-49 

6,679-68 

1 666-93 

26-81 i 

267-19 

4-81 

6/Oo .. 

21 

12-85 

9,193 

437-70 

5,000-46 

436-78 

20-80 1 

233-58 

4-75 

5/Pp .. 

81 

29 

20,376 

657-29 

5,081-83 

959-03 

30-94 

246-97 

4-71 

6/Qq .. 

18 

16-10 

7,436 

413-11 

4,688-78 

413-18 

22-95 

248-82 

5-56 

6/ll» .. 

22 

22 

12,989 

690-41 

Ilee.'Aiig. 

3,788-78 

766-11 

34-82 

Dec--Aug. 
209-94 

5-90 

5/88 .. 

15-71 

10-19 

7,6194 

485-01 

3,486-76 

374-22 

23-82 I 

1 

169-04 

4-91 

Means . 

25-57 

21-23 

15,198-79 

594-46 

5,408-84 

768-89 

3007 ; 

268-51 

5-06 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


llEStsjyi'S OK liOTTEJlKAT TESTS KOlt Ai;Gl'ST, 1932. 


i 

i AVOT11.CPP 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Jiiitterfat. 

.. 

Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 

AURllSt, 

_ 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Per Henl 
(luring 
Augnsi. 

Per Cow 
(1 uring 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 

Ui 

August. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb.v. 

^*0 

7/E ... 

2a 

14-97 

10,213 

444-04 

951-28 

421-68 

18-33 

39-00 

4-13 

7/H ... 

8-58 

7-58 

5,482 

688-93 

1.268-28 

285-51 

.33-28 

64-63 

5-21 

7/K . .. 

20 

19-23 

17,571 

878-55 

1,911-63 

721-06 

3608 

78-03 

4-lJ 

7/L . .. 

33 

23-74 

19,642] 

595-23 

1,150-41 

1,009-37 

30-59 

58-90 

5-14 

7/T ... 

lJ-74 

7-61 

5,868 

499-82 

701-73 

256-52 

21-85 

30-81 

4-37 

7/W .. 

17-58 

13-26 

12,010 1 

683-16 

1,151-90 

.502-33 

28-57 

48-95 

4-18 

7/Y . .. 

21*2ft 

17-35 

11,378 

.535-18 

1,203-27 

540-30 

25-41 

57*26 

4-75 

7/Aa 

12-90 

9-13 

5,482] 

425-00 

782-96 

289-77 

22-46 

41-08 

5-29 

7/Hh . 

JO 

11 -4.5 

6,914 

432-12 

786-34 

309-88 

19-87 

35-62 

! 4-48 

7/Kk . 

24-16 

! 17A0 1 

16,093] 

666-12 

1,182-09 

663-87 

27-48 

50-39 

4-1.3 

7/Ll .. 

13-39 

! 9-94 

5,969 

444-18 

881-.32 

248-99 

18-54 

37-11 

• 4-il 

7/Mm . 

36-68 

; 33-52 

i 31,353] ; 

1,072-77 

1,713-79 1 

1 l,17M9 

32-02 

! 65-58 : 

3 74 

7/Nn 

! 23-10 

i 17-55 

15,665] i 

678-16 ! 

i 1,155 10 

1 6.56 47 

28-42 

49-07 

4-19 

7/Oo .. 

! 16 

1 13-68 

11,200 i 

700-(M) 1 

i 1,278-66 

1 517-61 

32-3.5 

' 60-65 

4-62 

7/Pp .. 

12 

H-26 

! 7,781 

648-41 

i 1,235-73 

; 442 19 

1 36-85 

1 68-73 

: 6-68 

7/Qq .. 

i 13 

9-8! 

i 5,4651 

420-42 

! 918-26 

1 322-95 

! 24-84 

i 53-91 

' 5-91 

7/Tt .. 

i 16 

: 10-84 

! 8,040] ; 

.502-53 ; 

I 1,105-28 

i 396-45 

I 24-78 

! 5.3-7.3 

1 4-93 

7/Ur . 

22 

17-58 

' 14,619] 

064-52 

1.254-09 

i 647-72 

29-44 

' .58-80 

! 4-43 

7/Vv ,. 

12-55 

10-81 

1 9.849J 

784-81 

1 1,374-74 

1 509 1J 

40-.57 

1 73-57 

1 5-17 

7/Ww . 

1 10 

' ;ii 

I 9,878 

617-37 

1,002-18 

; 499-20 

31-20 

50-86 

! 5-05 

7/Xx . 

1 15 

' 14-26 

s 12,297] 

819-83 

i 1,638-23 

080-26 

45-35 

89-93 

j 5-53 

7/Yy . 

i 13-81 

j 9-74 

i 5,420 

392-46 

i 716-92 

' 24007 

17-38 

32-88 

4-43 

7/Zz .. 

1 19-94 

; 14-84 

; 6,567 

329-34 

(M)0-39 

i 264-70 

13-28 

; 24-26 

4-03 

Means . 

I 18-16 

1 U()5 

1 H. 076-57 

610-07 

: 1.167-98 

j 504-25 

27-77 

53-60 

4-55 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RKsn.TS OK lU'TTKltKAT TRST.s FOR .AI OIST, 1932. 


Herd 

No. 

I 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
N(l of 
Cows In 
Milk. 


Milk. 



liutt(‘ifat. 


Average 

T(‘Ht. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 

A ugnst. 

Per (,’ow 
December 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

i’er Cow 
(luring 
August. 

Ptjr Cow 
l>eceiub(?r 
to 

August. 




Lbs, 

^ Lbs. 

Lbs? 

JJ»s. 

Lbs. 

Lb.^. 


6/B ... 

20 

18-52 

15,010 

750.50 

4,424-61 

661-16 

33-06 

199-40 

4-'40 

oyc.. .. 

21-81 

20-81 

20,729 

950-43 

5,337*48 

905-31 

41-51 

224-02 

4-87 

6/F ... 

26-61 

28-61 

25,002 

939-57 

5,793-29 

1,236-03 

46-45 

284-63 

4-94 

6/H . .. 

28-77 

26-87 

23,517] 

817*43 

4,682-40 

1,076-26 

37-37 

214-30 

4-57 

6/0 ... 

17 

14-74 

11,437 

67.3-01 

4,440-94 

692-82 

34-89 

232-64 

5-19 

6/X . .. 

10 

18-74 

11,929] 

627-87 

5,501-86 

479-83 

25-25 

233-88 

4-02 

6/Y ... 

21-71 

14-0,3 

8,105 

373-33 

3,914-52 

357-01 

16-44 

174-92 

4-40 

6/Eb .. 

42 

26-20 

14,641] 

348-61 

3,475-94 

640-88 

15-26 

J 61-69 

4.38 

6/H ... 

30 

16-03 

1 9,243] 

308-12 

4,951-43 

420-71 

; 14-02 

i 228-09 i 

4-56 

O/Ktt . 

i 19-26 

1 13-62 

j 8,205] 

426-04 

t 4,176-79 

328-99 

! 17*08 

i 188-80 : 

4-01 

0/Ll .. 

1 23 

i 17 

1 12,538] 

545-15 

1 4,698-53 

491*86 

i 21*39 

' 194-08 ! 

3-92 

e/oo .. 

; 16-68 

j 11-42 

i 10,235] 

613-64 

1 6,041-47 

406*98 

1 24-40 

1 277-72 ; 

3-98 

6/PP .. 

! 16-68 

i 14-81 

I 10,156 

608-87 

I 5,477-46 

486-86 

i 29-16 

i 267-06 

4-79 

6/Qq .. 

i 26-10 

20-61 

1 17,757 

680-34 i 

6,748-07 

754-78 

i 28-92 

1 259-69 

4-25 

6/Kr .. 

1 29-65 

! 23-77 

i 20,195 

681-11 

! 6,681-54 

765*94 

1 25-50 

i 248*20 1 

3-74 

6/TT 

' 21-10 

18-55 i 

! 11,989] 

568-22 

1 5,821-84 

.504*14 

1 23-89 

; 247-86 i 

4-20 

6/Uu ; ! 

29 

22-62 J 

15,899 

548-24 

4,671-48 

! 643*03 1 

t 22-17 

201-17 1 

4-04 

e/vv .. 1 

27 

21-87 

21,044 

779-41 

6,324-18 

923*66 1 

1 34-21 

298-56 ! 

4-.39 

6/Xx . 1 

25-71 

21-.35 I 

15,229 

592-34 

6,272-13 

667*06 ! 

26-95 1 

233*45 ' 

4*38 

oaYY . 

25-77 

23-26 1 

13,966 

541-66 

4,771*90 

634*04 

24-60 1 

; 244*65 ! 

4*54 

6/ZZ .. 

22-61 

21-58 1 

17,820 

788-14 

0,189*44 

786-5.5 

84-74 j 

287*70 1 

4*41 

6/Aaa . 

10-42 

12-62 1 

10,258] 

530*67 

3,129-32 

516-63 

26-76 j 

' 165-57 ! 

4*96 

6/A ... 

18 

18 1 

12,307 

688*72 

— 

583-07 

32-39 

! 

4*74 

Means . 

23-78 

1 

19-15 j 

14,661-11 

616-00 

4,917-86 

645-70 

! 27-16 

1 

226-92 1 

4-40 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC, 
AUGUST, 1932. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushelB) . 63 

Bananas (bushels).10,684 

Citrus— 

Grape Fruit (busliels). .'■> 

Oranges (bushels) . 6 

Passion Fruit (bushels) . 499 

Paw Paws (bushels) . 2 

Pineapples (bushels). 806 

Peanuts (bags). 289 

Peanuts, Kernels (Bags) . 27 

Beans (bushels) . 22 

Cabbages(bags) . 2 

Carrots (bag). I 

Melons (bags). 2 

Onions (bags). 52,3 

Potatoes (bags). 4,217 

Swedes (bags) . 0 


Bulbs (packages) . 12 

Plants (packages). 105 

►Seeds (packages) . 68 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 24 

Trf^es, Ornamental (package). 1 

Wine Casks (No.). 2,060 

Fumigated — 

Plants (packages). 19 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 16 

Tree, Ornamental (package). 1 

Wines Casks (No.). 10 

Jieje/‘ted — 

Potatoes (bags). 11 

Secondhand Cases (No.) . 10 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine Casks (No.) . 864 


Pa(^kagoa, 

Seeds, kv. . 5,637 

Tea (/bests. 4,123 

Canes . 114 


Federal Quarantine Act. 

lbs. Packages. 

1,067,028 Cocoanut (.3iests .... 8 

— Timber. 258,544 


lbs. 

Super ft. 
5,469,283 


Exports. 

Federal Cmnrnerce Act. 


Packages, 

England . Oranges. .30 

Netherlands, 

East Indies . Apples . 100 

Oranges. 201 

Pears . 50 

Vegetables .... 25 

Straits Scttlcment.s . . \^ogotable.s .... 6 

Potatoes ..... 5 


Packages. 

Straits Settlements Oranges. 30 

Singapore . Oranges. 72 

Lemons . 21 

Apples . 100 

Vegetables. 138 

New Zealand. Oranges. 20 

Seeds . 30 


p 

IT IS DEFINITELY AN ECONOMY TO USE 

D 

R 

E 

BERGER'S PREPARED PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

E 

fi 

S 

ON THE HOMESTEAD AND ALL FABM EQUIPMENT. 

U 

0 

R 

TT 

Thera ie a prodaotMor every porpoie. 

;ry our Special Non-corrosive Red Roofing Paint, four gallons for 46/-, 
F.O.R., Adelaide, or F.O.B., Port Adelaide. Warranted not injurious 

R 

V 

A 

A 

to water required for domestic use. 

T 

T 

T 

COLOUR CARDS AND ALL INFORMATION FREE. 

X 

I 

i 

0 

LEWIS BERGER & SONS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, 

0 

N 

88/90, OUBBIE SIBESI, ADKLAIOB. — 'Phone C. 4008 (3 Unm). 

N 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


MesHrs. A. VV. Handford & Co., Limitkd, R‘}>ortt*(l on OctolK'r iird. l‘J32. 

Butter. —Broductiou throughout the 8tute continuod to incroaso througliout Beptena- 
ber, and it is many years since such propitious weather for dairying has been experienced 
in this State. Tlie result was that increasing supplies of cream came forward to the 
various factories and heavy shipments of butter went forward each week to London. 
The local trade was well maintained, but owing to London values having eased, rates 
moved back in sympathy here, and at date are:—ClioicA^st creamery fresh butter in bulk, 
Is. 2id,; prints and delivery extra (these prices are subject to the stabilisation levies); 
wi’ll conditioned aton' and collectors, Sd. to Pd. per lb. at store door, less usual s«'iling 
charges. 

L(iG.s.—iit'coi'd quantities of eggs were handled throughout the month, but the peak 
of produ('tiou seems now to have been reached, although warmer weather would no doubt 
stimulate production. Packing for export is still proceeding apace and will continue 
until the end of November. Pnfortunately, a large proportion of the eggs arriving from 
country centres will not j)aH8 the graders for export, and tins surplus has to be disposed 
of for pulping aod other purposes. Ordinary country eggs, luMii or duck, 5d. per dozen; 
selected, tested, and infertile higln'r. 

CliKESE.- -Tin* Bouth'Bastern factories are luaiuifacturing very heavy quantities of 
this commodity, and although local and Western Australian traders purchased up to 
the average <piantities, thei*e was a considerable .surplus for exporl which was shippi'd 
to London from week to week, itates continued steady. New inakes, large to loaf, 
7i{(l. to 8Id.; somi-inatur(al and matured, lOd. to ltd. per lb. 

Ba(X)N. —1Mie turnover in bacon continued at a high level throughout B(‘ptejnber, the 

ud^'ent of the Royal Show heljnng in this dirtM-tion. Some interslatt* trade* was also 

negotiated, (r^ueensland and New Koutli \V'al(‘s })urchasing some ((uantities and 'r.MsniaMia 
also bought oceasionally. Values have improved in some of the lines, and the demand 
has been keeping up well. Best local sides, (SAd. to 9d.; best local factory cured middles, 
8^d. to 9d.; large, 8d.; hx'al rolls, 8^d. to Pd"; local hams (raw), 1 Ud. to Is.; cooked, 

Is. lid. to Is. lid.; bird, prints (id. per lb. 

Almonds. —Only limited quantities of almonds were marketed throughout St'jdember 
as most of the grow’crs have ere this sold the bulk of their supplies, l^uyt'rs therefore 
were iinalde to obtain ail their requirements, and the various markets are Ix'ing kept 
cl(‘ar of stocks as they arrive. Brandis and softshells, P^d. to lOAd.; Imrdshi'lls. bd. to 
(>jld,; kernels, 2 h. Id. to 2s. 2d. per lb. 

ITonev.—N o improvement in the demand for honey nvus record(*d, and tlmu'r.s and 
wholesahu’s are holding considerable stocks. Until an outlet is found oversees for this 
commodity fhe market is dull. Prime clear extracftal, in liquid condition, ULl. to ‘lid.; 
second grade, 2d. to 2iid. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Belling steadily at quotatioais:—Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

I^IVE PouLTHY.—The sales of live poultry throughout the month were* wvU attt uded 
by buyers, but the quantities submitted were not ay gr<‘at as in otller months of the y<nir. 
Thi^, however, is usual, and with keen competition all lots met with ready (luittaiKu* at 
satisfactory prices. "We advise consigning. Orates loaned on application. I*rime 
roosters, 88. 8d. to 4s. 9d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 38. 2cl. to 3s. 7d.; fair conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. Pd. to 8s. Id.; chickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, 88. to Is.; mediutn 
hens, 28. 6d. to 2 b. lid.; light hens, 2s. to 28. 5d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; 
geese, 8s. (id. to 4s. Cd; prime young Muscovy drakes, 48. to 5s.; Muscovy ducks, Is. 9d, 
to 38.; ordinary (lucks, Is. 8<i. to 2s. (Wl.; ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prinn* 
condition, 8d. to 9d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6d. to 7d. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 5d. to 6d. each. 

Potatoes. —4s. 9d. per cwt. 

Onions.—N ew 8(\asoiUs, 42s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of September, 1932, 
also the average precipitation to the end of Septemlier, and the average annual rainfall. 



To 

Av’ge 

Av’ge 



To 

Av'ge 

Av’ge 

For 

end 

1 to 

Ann-ial 


For 

end 

1 to 

Annual 

Station. Sopt., 

Sopt., 

1 ond 

Rftln- 

Station. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

end 

Kaln- 

1932. 

— 

1932. 

Sept. 

inll. 


1932. 

1932. i 

Sept. 

fall. 


Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0*38 

3-66 

3-46 

4-76 

Marree. 

0-94 

4-81 

4-26 

6-93 

Farina . 

1-17 

5-05 

4-94 

6-48 

Copley. 

1-24 

5-81 

6-20 

7-96 

Beltana . 

0-61 

5-42 

6-58 

8-69 

Blinman . 

1-20 

7-38 

9*45 

12-00 

Hookina . 

0*95 

8-49 

9*01 

11-42 

Hawker. 

0-96 

11-22 

9*76 

11-42 

Wilson. 

1*72 

11 -25 

9*16 

12-23 

Gordon . 

1-77 

8-7i 

8*16 

10-69 

Quorn . 

1-84 ! 

12-42 

j0*52 

13-35 

Port Augusta .. 

J-01 

10-97 

7*30 

9-42 

Bruce . 

1-75 

9-62 

7*63 

9-90 

Hammond. 

2-08 

12-71 

8*74 

11-33 

Wilmington_ 

2-36 

15-64 

14*07 

17-50 

Willowie . 

2-37 

13-98 

9*60 

12-16 

Melrose .1 

2-64 j 

26-20 1 

18*57 

12-16 

Booleroo Centre 

1-90 

17-91 1 

12*01 

15-20 

Port Germein... 

1-83 

17-36 

9*70 

12-46 

Wirrabara. 

2-70 

23-99 

15*45 

19-27 

Appila . 

2*23 

17*85 

11 *50 

14-69 

Cradock . 

1-35 1 

9*26 

8*42 

19-27 

Carrieton. 

2-10 

9*35 

9*57 

12-35 

.Tohnburg. 

2-19 

8*82 

8*06 ' 

10-63 

Eurelia. 

2-83 

11*16 

10-12 

13-06 

Orroroo . 

3-40 

12*62 

10-36 

13-24 

Naokara. 

2-09 

9*88 

8-84 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 

2-83 

11*56 

9*64 

12-46 

Oodlawirra .... 

3-77 

12*21 1 

8-90 

11-62 

Peterborough .. ' 

4-17 

15*24 

10-13 

13-24 

Yongala. 

3-12 

16*18 

ll-JO 

14*44 

North-East. 



Yunta . 

1-32 

10*10 

1 6-33 

1 8*43 

Waukaringa ,.. 

1-22 

6-57 

6-21 

1 8*00 

Mannahill . 

0-32 

4-58 

6-11 

8*30 

Cookburn . 

0-74 

5*67 

1 6-05 

7*91 

Broken Hill, 





N.S.W. 

0-44 

5-23 

7-39 

9*68 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

1-74 

16-88 

10*39 

13*19 

Port Broughton. 

1-42 

lJ-94 

11*32 

13*93 

Bute. 

2-19 

16-78 

12*,56 

16*38 

Laura. 

1-74 

19-98 

14-30 

17*99 

Calfeowie . 

2-20 

18-23 

13-17 

16*74 

Jamestown .... 

2-10 

18*85 

13-94 

17*76 

Gladstone . 

1-85 

16-04 

12-86 

16*32 

Crystal Brook .. 

1-71 

16-20 

12*67 

16-81 

Georgetown .... 

2-68 

19-25 

14*70 

18-39 

Narridy. 

2-23 

16-34 

12*72 

16-89 

Redhili. 

1*83 

18*06 

13*35 

16-66 

Spalding . 

2*21 

17-78 

14*90 

19-13 

Gulnare. 

2-29 

21-03 

14*76 

18-62 

Yacka . 

1*75 

17-10 

12*27 

15-32 

Koolunga . 

1-67 

14-84 

12-26 

16-43 

Snowtown. 

1-73 

16*91 

12-65 

16-62 


Lower North— continued. 


Biinkworth .... 1*89 16-88 12-62 16-74 

Blyth. 1*75 16-08 13-44 16-76 

Clare . 2-21 24 13 19-96 24-64 

Mintaro. 2-66 22-39 1901 23-34 

Watervale. 2-37 23-55 21-88 26-91 

Auburn . 2 34 22 17 19-42 24-00 

Hoyleton. 3-31 15-62 13-77 17-33 

Balaklava . 130 13-18 12-29 16*62 

Port Wakefield . 1-12 11-76 10-48 12-96 

Terowie. 3*44 14-75 10-22 13-39 

Yarcowie. 3-30 15-82 10-65 13-63 

Hallctt. 3-04 19-79 12-87 16-43 

Mount Bryan .. 3-63 20-84 13-40 16-70 

Kooringa. 246 18-68 14-31 17-90 

Farrell's Flat .. 2*07 18 30 15*04 18-66 

West of Murray Ranges. 

Manoora . 3-47 20-38 14*94 18*82 

Saddlcworth.... 3*41 20-67 15-66 19*64 

Marrabel . 2*95 21*92 16-95. 19-83 

Riverton . 3-12 20-84 16-72 20-73 

Tarlee . 1-37 16-24 14*40 18*09 

Stockport ..... 1-70 1801 13*28 16*80 

Hamley Bridge . 2*48 17*23 13*18 16*65 

Kapunda. 1-65 18-66 15*81 19*81 

^’reeling. 1-27 16*55 14*18 17-87 

Greenock. 2*50 18-87 17-20 21-60 

Truro. 1-70 17-17 16*03 20-02 

StockweU. 1*70 19*15 16*02 20*16 

Nuriootpa. 1*95 20*85 16*57 20*62 

Angaston. 2*00 19*93 18*05 22*43 

Tanunda . 1*50 19*10 17*86 22*04 

Lyndoch . 1*92 20*28 19*06 23-48 

Williamstown .. 1*86 24*99 22-87 27-63 

Adelaide Plains. 

Owen. 1-20 13*21 11*63 14*00 

Mallala. 1*35 14*54 13*30 16*69 

Roseworthy ... 1*48 16*73 13*86 17*32 

Gawler. 1-34 16*02 15*29 18*99 

Two Wells. 1*32 14*89 12*66 16*74 

Virginia. 1*62 16*45 13*82 17*14 

Smithfield. 1-34 18-83 14-08 17-42 

Salisbury. 1-39 19-06 15-04 18-66 

Adelaide . 2-01 22-08 17*23 21*09 

Glen Osmond .. 1*92 25*37 21*42 26*96 

Magill. 1*92 26*26 20*99 26*49 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 
TeatreeGuUy .. 1-78 24-61 22-34 27-29 

Stirling West .. 3*48 45-80 39-14 46-78 

Uraidla . 2-94 49-56 36-81 43*82 

Clarendon . 2-26 ,33-14 27*27 32*80 

MorphettVale . 1-85 21-51 18-61 22-69 

Noarlunga. 2-20 21*14 16-96 20*33 

Willunga. 2-26 24-31 21*73 26-13 

Aldinga . 2-57 20-39 16-92 22 09 
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RAINFALL— tsoniitmei. 


Station. 

For 

Sept., 

1982. 

To 
{ end 

1 Sept., 

I 1982. 

Av’ge 

to 

1 end 

1 Sept. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Mount L< 

DFTY Ranges— contd . 


Myponga. 

a -08 

30'19 

24*88 

28-94 

Normanville ... 

2-42 

19-30 

17*33 

20*67 

Yankalilla. 

2*58 

21-40 

19*27 

22*80 

Mount Pleasant 

.a-82 

27-28 

22-40 

27*21 

Birdwood . 

3*32 

29-89 

24-(Kl 

29-16 

Gumeracha. 

2*87 

32-02 

27-51 

33-36 

Millbrook Rsvr. 

2-56 

3075 

28-55 

34*95 

Tweedvale. 

3-16 

35-70 

29-93 

36*83 

Woodside . 

2-32 

31-30 

26-73 

32*23 

Ambloside . 

2-49 

32-90 

28-86 

34*88 

Naime . 

1*86 

28-48 

23-08 

28*13 

Mount Barker .. 

3*29 

40-82 

26*14 

31*71 

Echunga . 

2*62 

35-27 

27*43 

33*14 

Macclesfield .... 

2*21 

27*17 

25-08 

30*46 

Meadows. 

3.19 

35*28 

29*75 

36*10 

Strathalbyn ... 

1*97 

15-29 

16*68 

19-36 

Murray 

Flats 

AND Valley. 


Meningie . 

2*28 

18-20 

15-09 

i 18-45 

Milang. 

1*40 

14-73 

12*01 

14-96 

Langhome’s Crk. 

1*68 

16-76 

11-60 

14*76 

Wellington .... 

2*57 

19*24 

11*45 

14*68 

Tailem Bend ... 

2*57 

2014 

11*35 

1 14*61 

Murray Bridge . 

2-02 

13*52 

1066 

I 13*68 

Callington. 

1-53 

14*10 

12*14 

16*26 

Mannum . 

2-13 

12*88 

9*13 

11*61 

Palmer. 

2*33 

16-74 

12*22 

15*49 

Sedan . 

1-33 

10-53 

9*64 

12*16 

Swan Reach ... 

1*01 

1007 

8*25 

10*61 

Blanchetown . .. 

091 

9*46 

8*56 

11 08 

Eudunda . 

2*07 

18-28 

13*56 

17*12 

Sutherlands .... 

1*36 

11*80 

8*32 

10*80 

Morgan . 

092 

8-78 

6*88 

9-20 

Waikerie . 

083 

9*07 

7*34 

9*69 

Overland Corner 

039 

7*90 

7*87 

10-47 

Loxton . 

054 

10-95 

9*08 

11*64 

Renmark . 

038 

9*27 

7*89 

10-60 

We3t of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla . 

1*06 

8*42 

8*15 

10*04 

Nullarbor . 

1-04 

11*32 

7*23 

8*66 

Fowler’s Bay . . 

2*41 

15*49 

10*11 

11*70 

Penong . 

2*24 

14*34 

1028 

11*84 

Koonibba . 

1*78 

14*27 

9*80 

11*46 

Denial Bay .... 

0*92 

10*15 

1060 

10-96 

Cediina . 

1-74 

12*49 

8*12 

9-75 

Smoky Bay ... 

1-29 

12*60 

8*64 

10-20 

WirruUa. 

2*34 

12*84 

8*15 

9*57 

Streaky Bay .. . 

2*31 

16*57 

12*78 

14*80 

Chandada . 

1*88 

14*13 

I — 

— 

Minnipa . 

2*22 

16*37 

11*37 

13*66 

Kyanontta .... 

1*60 

14*94 

— 

— 

Talia . 

2-66 

16-13 

12*32 

14*66 

Port Elliston .. 

4*00 

20*36 

14*04 

16*34 

Yeelanna . 

2*94 

i 20*62 

13*23 

16*73 

Cummins . 

3*01 

19*66 

14-67 

17*46 

Port Lincoln ... 

3*42 

23*42 

16-44 

19*37 

Turn by . 

2*98 

16*50 

11*04 

14*00 

Ungarra. 

3*24 

17*99 

13-60 

16*70 

Carrow. 

1*71 

12*68 

10-08 

13*10 

Arno Bay . 

1*30 

15*12 

9*89 

12*40 


Statinn. 

For 

Sept., 

1982. 

To 

end 

Sept., 

1932. 

Av*ge 

to 

end 

Sept. 

A^'ge 

Annual 

Rain 

tall. 

West of Spb 

nobr’s 

Gulf- 

-contim 

led . 

Rudall. 

1*98 

16*39 

9*73 

12-26 

Cleve . 

2*22 

19*72 

11-76 

14-62 

Cowell . 

1*23 

11*04 

8-76 

11-14 

Miltalio .. 

2*30 

16*82 

10-78 

13-56 

Darke’s Peak .. 

2*06 

18*80 

1208 

14*86 

Kimba . 

1*70 

15*07 

9-38 

11*63 

Yorkb Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

1*07 

18*07 

11-65 

13-90 

Kadina . 

1*64 

18*59 

12-90 

16-63 

Mooiita . 

0*99 

16*86 

12-42 

16-06 

Paskeville . 

1*62 

16*27 

12-72 

16-62 

Maitland . 

1*31 

20*61 

16-61 

19-91 

Ardrossan . 

1*34 

i3*78 

11-38 

13*96 

Port Victoria .. 

1*60 

16*51 

12*63 

16*40 

Curramulka .... 

1*93 

19*38 

14*66 

17*88 

Minlaton . 

1*44 

18*69 

14*76 

17-82 

Port Vincent .. 

1*44 

16*07 

11*69 

14*49 

Brentwood .... 

2*01 

17*85 

12*61 

16*44 

Stansbury. 

1*67 

J6-10 

13*92 

16*80 

Warooka . 

2*38 

16*96 

14-81 

17*53 

Yorketown .... 

1*69 

15*81 

14-13 

16*93 

Edithburgh .... 

2*14 

17*30 

13-54 

16*36 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda ... 

1*99 

24*99 

21-62 

24-77 

Kingscote . 

1*66 

19*42 

16-11 

19-10 

Penneshaw .... 

1*97 

19*18 

16-65 

18-16 

Victor Harbor . 

2*45 

24*28 

17-57 

21-26 

Port Elliot .... 

1*91 

18.46 

16-40 

19-94 

Goolwa . 

1*84 

18'45 

14-69 

17-81 

Copeville . 

1*37 

12*47 

8-73 

11-42 

Meribah . 

0*42 

12*78 

9-11 

11-21 

Alawoona . 

0*33 

11*51 

8-05 

10-02 

Mindarie . 

0*41 

15*46 

9*06 

11-89 

Sandalwood ... 

0-88 

14-82 

10-50 

13-69 

Karoonda . 

1-06 

15*08 

11-17 

14-34 

Pinnaroo . 

0-61 

13*84 

11-50 

14-62 

Parilla . 

0*73 

14*36 

11-00 

13-91 

Lameroo . 

0*82 

15.05 

12-66 

10-16 

Parrakie . 

1*60 

16*72 

11-39 

14*61 

Geranium . 

1*39 

17*56 

12-98 

16-44 

Peake . 

M2 

15*45 

12-73 

16-21 

Cooke’s Plarins . 

1*39 

19*45 

12-20 

16-41 

Coomandook ... 

1*99 

17*08 

13-65 

17*22 

Coonalpyn. 

1*69 

19*85 

13-91 

17*44 

Tintinara . 

1*26 

18-96 

14*83 

18*70 

Keith . 

1*48 

16-08 

14-30 

17*91 

Bordertown .... 

1*61 

18*26 

15*23 

19*32 

Wolseley . 

2*26 

19*76 

14*60 

18*44 

Frances . 

1*23 

17*23 

15*67 

20-03 

Naracoorte .... 

1*47 

21*17 

1809 

22-62 

Penola.. 

1*86 

21-16 

20*91 

26-14 

Lucindale . 

2*17 

24-84 

18*94 

23-11 

Kingston. 

1*96 

22-50 

20*28 

24-33 

Robe . 

1*67 

24-90 

20-88 

24-66 

Beaohport. 

1*79 

30-34 

22-97 

27-01 

Miilicent . 

2*05 

28-12 

24-87 

29*81 

Kalangadoo ... 

1*74 

32-10 

26-95 

32*30 

Mount Gambier, 

1*84 

28*42 

24-70 

30*64 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUBBENT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

1 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Alawoona . 

374 

_ 

— 

Farrell’s Flat . 

♦ 

28 

25 

Aldinaa . 





* 



Allandale East . 

* 

14 

11 

Frances . 

t 

_ 

_ 


* 



Fravville . 

* 



Amyton. 

* 

— 

— 

Gawler River . 

* 

_ 

_ 

AnKaston. 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown... 

* 

8 

12 

Appila . 


— 

— 

Geranium . 

* 

29 

26 

Appila-Yarrowle. 

t 

7 

— 

Gladstone . 

« 

14 

11 






364 



Ashbourne. 

+ 

12 

9 

Glencoe . 

♦ 

11 

8 

Auburn Women’s. 

• 

28 

25 

Glossop . 

* 




* 




* 



Balhannah. 

t 

— 

— 

Goode W omen’s. 

* 

12 

16 

Balumbah. 

t 

— 

— 

Greenock . 

t 



Barmera . 

374 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

t 

13 

10 

Beetaloo Valley . 

t 

10 

7 

Gulnare . 

* 



Belalie Women’s. 

360 

11 

8 

Gumeracha . 

• 

17 

14 

Belvidere. 

375 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

* 



Berri. 

* 

19 

14 

Hanson . 

* 

11 

8 

BIk Swamp. 

* 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

t 

5 

9 

Blacklieath . 


20 

17 

Hawker . 




Black Kock . . 


— 

— 

Hindmarsh Island . 

t 

_ 

_ 

Black Springs. 

• 

11 

8 

Hookina. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Blackwood . 

t 

10 

14 

Hoyleton. 

t 

17 

21 

Block E. 

* 

— 

— 

Inman Valley. 

t 

20 

17 

Blyth. 

* 

28 

25 

Ironbank . 

• 



Booloroo Centre. 

* 

14 


.Tamestowu . 

* 

24 . 

B 

Boolguu. 

• 

— 


Jervois. 

t 

13 

10 

Boor’s Plains . 

t 

6 

3 

Kalangadoo Women’s .... 

364 

8 

12 

Borrika . 

t 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo. 

• 

8 

12 

Bowhill . 


10 

7 

Kalyan. 

« 

19 

16 

Brentwood . 

372 

6 

3 

Kangarllla. 

t 



Brinkley . 


12 

9 

Kangarilla Women’s .... 

864 

20 

17 

Briukworth . 

369 

10 

7 

Kanmantoo. 

* 



Brownlow . 


— 

— 

Kamii.• 

• 

— 

— 

Buchanan . 

t 

— 

— 

Eapinnie. 

i t 

14 

11 

Bugle. 

* 

11 

8 

Eapunda. 

* 

14 

11 

Buudaleer Springs. 


— 

— 

Karcultaby . 

1 * 

'— 

__ 

Bute.. 

* 

20 

17 

Karoonda .!. 

i ; 

12 

16 

Butler . 


— 

•— 

Keith. 


13 

10 

Calca . 


— 

— 

Kelly . 

1 t 

8 

12 

Cadell. 


— 

— 

KiKi. 

• 

— 

— 

Caliph . 

t 

4 

1 

Kilkerran. 

1 * 

11 

10 

Caltowle. 


— 

— 

1 Kongorong . 

j * 

10 

7 

Canowie Belt . 

* 

— 

— 

Koolunga. 

t 

— 

— 

Caralue . 

« 

12 

9 

Koonibba . 

I * 

13 

10 

(’arrow. 

* 

12 

9 

Koonunga. 

i * 

— 

— 

Chaudada . 

t 

— 

— 

Koppio. 

I t 

11 

8 

Charra . 

* 

— 

— 

Kringin . 

1 * 

17 

14 

Cherry Cardens . 

; t 

8 

12 

Kulkawirra. 

1 * 

11 

8 

Clanlleld . 

* 

— 

— 

Kyaneutta. 

j t 

4 

1 

Clare Women’s. 

* 

— 

— 

Kybybolite . 


13 

10 

Clarendon . 

* 

10 

7 

Lameroo . 

1 * 

8 

12 

Cleve . 

* 

1 

5 

Langhorno's Creek. 

1 t 

12 

9 

Cobdogla. 

* 

— 

— 

Laura .. 


15 

12 

Collie . 

* 

5 

2 

Laura Bay. 

1 

10 

8 

Colton . 

* 

— 

— 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

t 

— 

— 

Coomandook. 

t 

27 

24 

Light’s Pass . 

t 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn. 

* 

— 

— 

LIpson . 

* 

8 

12 

Coonawarra. 

■ti 

13 

10 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 


12 

9 

Coorabie . 

* 

—. 

— 

Lone Pine . 

t 

10 

7 

Copeville . 

* 

— 

— 

Long wood. 


— 

— 

Coulta . 

* 

■— 

— 

Lowbunk. 

* 

12 

9 

Cradock . 

* 

— 

— 

Loxton . 

* 

14 

11 

Cummins. 

372 

14 

11 

Lueindale . 

* 

— 

— 

Cungena . 

* 

6 

3 

Lyndoch . 

t 

11 

8 

Currency Creek. 

* 

17 

14 

McLaren Flat. 


— 

— 

Cygnet River . 

* 

— 

— 

McLaren Flat Women’s .. 

865 

6 

3 

Darke's Peak . 

w 

— 

— 

Macclesfield. 

t 

20 

17 

Dudley. 

* 

— 

— 

MacGilllvray... 

« 

11 

8 

Edlllllle . 

w 

— 

— 

Mallala. 

* 

17 

21 

Elbow Hill . 

878 

11 

8 

Maltee . 

t 

13 

10 

Eudunda. 1 

4> 

3 

7 

Mangalo. 


— 

— 

Eurelia. 

t 1 

8 

12 

Mannanarie. 

* 

—' 

— 

Eurelia W omen’s.:. 

t 

6 

2 

Marama. 

t 

— 

I — 

Everard East ... I 

* \ 

— ' 

— 

Meadows . ! 

• i 

12 

_0 
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Branch. 

Beport 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page, 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Meribah. 

t 

10 

14 

Rudall .. 

* 

11 

8 

Milang . 

* 

19 

12 

Saddleworth . 

* 

14 

11 

MlHendilla. 

* 

— 

— 

Saddleworth Women's ... 

4r 

4 

1 

MilUcent . 


28 

25 

Salisbury. 

* 

— 

— 

Milllcent Women’s. 

t 

-— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

* 

— 

— 

Milhnlio ... 

t 

8 

12 


t 

_ 



« 

7 

4 

Scott’s Bottom. 

4< 

7 

11 


* 

— 

— 


t 

11 

8 


* 

12 

9 

Smoky Bay ... 

* 



Monarto South. 

t 

— 

— 

Sno wtown. 

t 

14 

11 


♦ 




t 

11 

8 

Moorlands. 

* 

12 

— 

Spalding . 

* 








t 

5 

2 


t 

14 

11 


* 

17 

21 

Morphett V'ale .. 


— 


Stirling. 

* 




t 

17 

21 


4 



Mount Bryan . 

41 

— 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

♦ 

— 

— 


t 

0 

3 


t 

28 

25 

Mount r»ambler . 

t 

14 

11 

Tailcm Bend. 

4> 

20 

17 

Mount Hope. 

4> 

11 

8 

Talla. 

41 

28 

25 

Mount Pleasant . 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

» 

J 

5 

Mount Bomarkalilo . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s _ 

300 

5 

2 


♦ 




t 

11 

8 

Mudannickla. 

* 

8 

12 

Taragoro . 

I 

13 

10 

Mundalla. 


— 

— 

'I'arcowie . 

4i 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge . 

4 

— 

— 

Tarlee. 

4> 

11 

— 

Murraytown . 

368 

— 

— 

Tarpeena. 

4> • 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 

* 

— 

— 

Tatiara. 

367 

— 

— 


t 

20 

17 


* 



Myrla. 

* 

12 

9 

Tintinara. 

4 

_ 

— 


4 

11 

10 


t 

10 

14 

Naraeoorte . 

4 

8 

12 

Tulkineara. 

* 

13 

10 

Narridy . 

* 

— 

— 

Tweed vale. 

t 

20 

17 

Naming. 


— 

— 

Two Wells. 

4i 

— 

— 

Neishaiiy . 


— 

— 

Ungarra. 

4 

20 

— 

Nelshaby Woiuon’s . 

• 

— 

— 

! Upper Wakefield . 

t 

13 

— 

Netherton . 


12 

9 

1 Uraldla and Summertown . 

4 

3 

r 

New llesidoiice. 



— 


4 

— 

— 

North Booborowie. 

i * 

— 

— 


4 

— 

— 

Nunjikoniplta. 

’ « 

13 

10 

1 Waddikee Bocks . ' 

4 

3 

12 

Nunkerl .... 

t 

12 

9 

! Waikerie . 

4 

14 

11 

O’Loughlin . 

* 

10 

14 

; Wallala . 

t 1 

12 


Orroroo . 


— 

— 

Wanbl . 


20 

28 

Overland Corner. 

« 

12 

i ^ 

W andearah. 

* 1 

11 

8 

Owen ... 

« 

14 

! 11 

Warcowie . 

308 i 

11 

8 

Palabie. 

t 



Warcowie Women's. 

4 [ 

IX 

3 

Parilla . 

« 

25 

1 22 

Warraraboo. 

4 

11 

8 

Parilla Women’s. 

300 , 

19 

I 16 

Warramboo Women's .... 

307 

— 


Parilla Well. 

4< ! 

18 

1 14 

Wasleys. 

t 

13 

10 ' 

Parilla Well Women’s. 

360 

»8 

29 

Waslevs Women’s . 

* 

3 

3 

Parrakie. 

* 



Watervale. 

* 

17 

21 

Parrakle Women’s. 

* 

25 

22 

Waiiffllt.ee . 

* 

11 

g. 

Paruna. 

t 

7 

R 

Weavers. 

372 

10 

14 

Paskeville . 

t 

11 

8 

Wepowie . 

* 

3&31 


I’ata. 

* 

7 

4 

White’s River. ! 

* 

11 

8 

Penneshaw . 


— 

— 

W hyte-Yarcowie . ; 

* 



PenoJa . 

4t 

1 

5 

{ Wiikawatt Women’s . 

m 

— 

— 

Penola Women’s . 

306 

— 

— 

1 Wllliamstown Women’s .. 

t 

5 

2 

Ponwortham. 

370 

13 

10 

I| Williamstown. 

« 



Petersville. 

« 

11 

8 

i Willowie . 

* 

i 4 

28 

Petina . 

4> 

22 1 

20 

1 Wilmington. 

t 

10 

8 

Pinbong . 

t 

— 1 

— 

! Windsor .... 


— 

— 

PlnkawiUinie. 

4i 

— 

— 

Wlrrabara. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Pinnaroo . 

4> 

— ! 

— 

Wirrilla . 

4i 

13 

10 

Plnnaroo W omen’s . 

* 

7 

4 

Wirrilla Women’s., 

* 

6 

3 

Port Elliot... 

* 

15 

19 

Wlrmlla.. 

4* 

19 

10 

Pygery. 

1 t 

11 

8 

Wolseley . 


17 

14 

Quom. 

! • 



W udinna.. 

t 



liamco. 

t 

10 

7 

W ynarka. 

4i 



Ba.pid Bay . 

1 * 



Yaeka . 

4i 



Eedhill. 

1 t 

_ 

— 

Yadnarie. 

* 

11 

8 

Reudelsham ... 

1 * 

8 

12 

1 Yallunda Flat ..... . , 

* 

Kenmark. 

1 * 



j Yandiah . 

+ 

14 

R 

Ehyuie. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Yaninee. 

1 

* 

Klchmau’s Creek . 

! * 

13 

10 

1 Yantanable .. ... 

* 



Riverton . 

i 4> 

10 

14 

j Y’eelanna. I . 

* 

12 

i 9< 

Riverton W omen’s ... 

* 

_ 

_ 

1 Yorketown . ..... , 

* 


i — 

Roberts and Verran. 

1 4I 

_ 

_ 

' Yoiinghusband. 

t 



Rosedale . 

i t 

11 

_ 

1 YUTgO . , 

I 

* 



Rosoworthy . 

1 1 


— 

Yurgo Women’s. 

m 

_ 

_ 

Rosy Pine . 

1 * 

“ 

■ — 






• No report received during the month of August. f Held over, B In reoesB. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should bte a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

SESSIONS AT THE 43rd ANNEAL CONGRESS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

• S UICEAU. 

M(imbcrs of the Women’s Brandies of the Agricultural Buieou opened their business 
session in Way Hall on Tuesday, September l,‘>th. Mrs. J. llanirniitt (William-stowui) 
was elec.tod Chairman, and Mrs. ClilTord (Benola) TTon. Secretary of the Congress. 

In extending a weh'ome to the delegates^ Mr. F. Colenuin (Moinbcr of tlie Advisory 
Board) said it was Ixdng recognised that’ women were beconi'iig a powerful factor in 
the primary producing splieres, ami all that the Bureau stood for. The women outback 
were having a particularly hard time, it was pleasing to know that women wc.'re taking 
over the management of dairy herds, and it wsis safe to predict that their activities 
would assist njaterially in the iirogress and devtviopment of the country. 

The following papers were read: — 

POULTRY RAISING. 


(By Mks.s li. A. Penola.j 

In dciiling with this subject, i write of facts brought about by several years of 
j>ia.cticul experience, by which I have 8Ucc<HMled in making jioultry raising a profitable 
inveatinent, as well as an interesting hobby. 

T)i(‘ m:ij()rity of women residing in country districts usually desire some out of-doors 
hobliy which may assist to vary the routine of <lomestic labors, and in taking up 
poultry raising it is possible to create a hobby of absorbing interest, as well as of 
jirofit. 

Several characteristics are. lu'cessary to ensure success, the principal are perhaps 
“Interest,” whilst “Kegularity” is also an important factor. In practically all 
homesteads on the land, there are to be found several acre's adjacent to the house that 
ar«‘ not utilised for any particular farm activity. These oddments can bo turned to 
account by using them as a free range for poultry. 

Fowls confined require a good deal of attention, and although this idea is supported 
l>y many experts, yet it is not desirable where the attendant may have many domestic 
•luties to attend to. Most country homes have a bevy of fowls of tlie ordinary “barn¬ 
yard ’ ’ variety. They supply eggs at odd times during the year. 

In farming areas it is the custom to set aside so much grain for fowls’ feed during 
the year, and little or no accoun't is kept as to whether their presence is a profit or a 
loss to the place. 

Ill starting a flock of fowls, a line of pure-bred stock is most necessary. The popular 
breeds in country districts seem to be the White Leghorn, the Black Minorca, and the 
Black Orpington. I have found that the values of various tested breeds vary according 
to climatic conditions. In the cold, damp areas, tlie Minorca seems to do better than 
either the White Leghorn or the Black Orpington. 
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Locally, I have found that Black Orpingtons are very susceptible to roup and “scaly 
legs, “ thus necessitating much treatment. With the foundation of the flock solidly 
built upon good blood lines, one can experiment with cross breeding to produce a 
utility type. 

Cross Breeding. 

In the poultry world, at frequent intervals, new breeds are produced by expert 
breeders, the outcome of cross breeding. Therefore, how much more interesting for 
one to breed a type of fowl most suitable for their own particular line of business! 
1 have experimented with three classes of cross breeding, and can safely recommend 
thf*m as being a type most desirable as utility birds. 

A pen of White Leghorn hens mated with a Barred Rock male bird produces birds 
of a very good type. The liens are excellent layers, and although not heavy brooders, 
yet make good mothers, and liave sufiicient of the “ heaviness “ of the Barred Rock to 
bo quite a good type of bird for table purposes. Another class, bred from Black 
Orpington hens mated with an Indian Game bird, produces a tine typo of utility bird. 
Of wonderfully robust constitution, they are an excellent class of bird for the cold, 
damp areas. Whilst inheriting the shape of the “Game,“ wdth the accompanying 
characteristic of self defence against enemies, they possess the laying qualities of rlie 
Orpington, and although somewhat inclined to brood heavily, are easily dissuaded 
against so doing wlien removed from their nests. In appearance they are beautiful 
birds, possessing a lustrous, close plumage of a blue-black hue. 

The hens are excellent mothers, being always on the defensive against the .attticks 
of hawks and other pests. As table birds they are. unsurpassed, and thus ensure u 
good return when sold. Cockerels of this cross attain the weight of 71bs. and Slbs. 
by the time they reach the marketing age, which is usually from five to six ^nonths, 
and are sure of gaining the highest price. 

Yet another (excellent utility type can be bred from Barred Rock h<*ns mated witli 
the Indian Game. In all characteristics they are similar to the Black Orpington-Gann* 
cross, with tlu* exception of tlie color, which actually enhances the appearance of tlie 
bird, as the “speckled” or “barred” plumage Ls of very deep markings. 

Feeding. 

1 use a juethod wdiich will probably bo condemned by many as being unorthodox. 
Nevertheless, I have proved it profitable. Regularity is most essential. At whatever 
hour is most conv^mient in tlie moriiiug to fee<l tliein, be sure tliat each day sees the 
meal being distributed at the same hour. I feed my fowls once a day, at about 8.30 
each morning. To each fowl I allow approximately one handful of grain (usually 
wheat). A special shed, well away from the house, is used as a granary, and from 
there I convey the grain and scatter it over as large an area of grass land as possible. 
In scratching for it, the fowls not only have healtliful exercise, but tliey find iinicli 
insect life, and thus are encouraged to roam further afield. By feeding only once a 
day, they are not encouraged to linger around awaiting for the evening meal, as is 
customary with all fowls who are fed towards evening. 

Several small drinking vessels, set in shady places at various points, are more satis* 
factory than one large one. Kerosene or petrol tins, cut lengthwise, answer the purpose. 
They should be scoured daily with a bruslq to ensure the removal of any slimy sub¬ 
stance which frequently adheres to the sides, if the cleansing operation is neglected. 
An occasional “swilling” with caustic soda and warm water is also advisable, as an 
additional precaution in cleansing. A plentiful supply of clean water is most essential, 
as fowls drink copiously at almost any time of the year. In the hotter weather 
frequent replenishing of the water must be strictly attended to. 

During summer, when green feed is not always plentiful, I have found it advisable 
to add Epsom salts to the drinking water, usually at the rate of two packets to 2gall8. 
of water. This acts as a tonic and materially assists the poultry during the moult. 
During winter and spring I frequently add “Merval” to the drinking water. 
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Ailments and Diseases. 

With the coming of the earlier rains and cold, damp vvi^atlier there is always the 
possibility of colds breaking out amongst the fowls. A neglectctl cold can terminate 
in roup, and as a safeguard, a few drops of kerosene dropped into eacli <lrinking vessel 
during the later autumn days usually acts as a preventive. If, however, an outbreak 
of colds should occur, isolate immediately the affected bird, and put in a warm, dry 
place. Cleanse the nostrils, and in each drop a little kerosen(\ Administer .5 grains 
aspirin (or aspro) in either a whole tablet form or by crushing to a powder and 
mixing with dripping. Repeat twice daily, and in a sliort time the bird should l»e 
cured. These simple remedies can often prevent a serious outbreak of sii'kiiesB in the 
flock. 

Another malady common to most fowls is that of becoming ‘^cro]» bound.’’ That, 
too, can easily be prevented if taken in its early stages. Half a teaspoon of bicarbonate 
of soda, dissolved in warm water, and administered to the bird, followtvl immediately 
by a copious dose of olive oil (from two to six teaspoonfuh’, as the ctise may require), 
usually removes the cause of the trouble. 

‘‘Scaly leg” is another complaint common to the heavier breeds of fowls in damp 
climates. A mixture of equal parts of kerosene and olive oil applied to the legs and 
toes is very effective. 

It is not desirable to be catching fowls too frequently for tlic purpose of treatment. 
I have found that by having a jar of this mixture kept close at hand to the house 
wherein I keep broody hens, I can apply it to any of the hens who require it. As the 
heavy breeds of fowls usually brood fairly fretiuently, they can be treated just as often 
as is necessary and yet not unduly disturbed. 

Broodiness. 

Many people complain of having trouble with hens brooding for long periods. T 
have found little or no trouble in trojiting them for this. Have a small, well liglited 
shed in which to put them at the first sign of “broodiness.” If two “broodies” arc 
not available at the same time put another fowd in. Feed and water in the house, 
and in from five to seven days they will be quite off the brood. 

Perches and Housing. 

A large, roomy shed should be at the disposal of fowls for the purpose of roosting. 
If facing the east, they can get the benefit of the morning sun in tlie winter months 
and avoid the colder winds. Perches placed on sloping beams, extending from the 
extreme back wall to the foreground of the shed, are very satisfactory. 

Limestone gravel, well set, is a clean and healthful “flooring.’’ It can be easily 
cleaned, and the limestone is of assistanc<’ in keeping down any veriinn. 

If the shed is set in a substantial wire-netted yard, the gate can be closed at night 
as a safeguard against foxes or other marauders. Frequent applications of lime wash 
111 and around the walls and pendies slioiild }>revent any danger of vermin. 

Although obviously very unorthodox in my treatment of poultry, I have found that 
it is possible to have healthy, contented birds without bestowing more than lialf an 
hour upon them daily, excepting, of course, the occasional cleaning up days of the 
houses. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to anyone who has a satisfactory flixd; of fowls to 
never breed from any but the pure bred birds, and to cross only from two pure bred 
breeds. Avoid most religiously the setting of eggs frequently offered by a generous 
friend. Their birds may appear all right, but in all probability tlicir progenitors were 
purely mongrel. Keep an aeeount of all eggs gatliered and sold, and all birds sold; 
also keep a strict account of all food costs. It is the only w’ay of obtaining accurate 
evidence, at the end of the year, whether the flock has paid or not. 
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USEFUL HOU81BHOLD HINTS. 

[By Mrs, M. J. White, Farraki©.] 

Treserving Cut Flowers. —Certain flowers, like the flag, lily, pansy, and others slough 
away when put into water. Cut off the end of the steins frequently. Wild flowers 
develop and fall quicker than garden flowers. Flowers plucked in the bud last longest; 
always place in water as soon as possible after being picked. Wlien received by post 
in a wilted condition an immediate plunge into hot water to which has been added a little 
sal volatile will ticcomplish wonders. Flowers can be made to last the whole evening if 
the ends are sealed with a piece of wax. 

To Prevent Bust. —.Stoves, grates, or any iron may be left for months without further 
care by making a paste of fresh lime and water; smear thickly. When required again, 
brush off with a stiff brush. 

To Bepair Bubher Hose. —(’ut out the bad part; get a piece of iron pipe three or four 
inches long the size of the inside of the hose, twist the hose over it until the ends meet, 
bind with waxed string or thin wire and it will last for years. 

To Clean Tennis Balls. —Dissolve a cake of pipeclay or a quarter pound whiting in as 
much boiling water as it wdll absorb. Stir well with an ordinary tallow candle until it 
is about half melted; let cool. Biush the tennis balls with a srtiff whisk in order to 
removie dirt. Take a little of the pipeclay mixture, mix with cold water to the consistency 
of cream, and apply to the ball with a brush or sponge. 

Mice. —To keep mice away, place camphor in trunks or drawers and it will prevent 
mice doing any damage. Pennyroyal or mint placed on shelves will cause mice to forsake 
the house. 

Tough Meat. —Add a tablespoonful of vinegar to the water in which tougli meats or 
fowls are boiled; it will make them as tender as a chicken. 

To Cle<xn Casks. —Put a few poumis of unshikcd lime in the barrel, add water, .and 
cover. In about half an hour add more water and roll well. Then linse witli clean water. 
If not wante<l, put 11b. lime to a bucket of water ind put in cellar. 

PricJcly Heat. —A bath of common salt or carbonate of soda is good. If very severe, 
a spoonful of sulphuric acid in a full bucket of water, used as a sponge bath, will givf* 
almost instant relief. 

Lime Water. —loz, fiesh lime in 1 pint of water, strain and bottle. 

Carron Oil. —Used for burns. To 4oza. lilne water add drop by drop loz. of olive oil. 
Stir until it forms an emulsion. Keep in a well-corked bottle and shake before using. 

Clothes, Size of. —A size in a coat is an inch, in underwear 2iii8., in a sock lin., collar 
■iin., shirt shoes Ain., trousers lin., gloves jin., and hats Ain. 

Cane Scats. —To clean and tighten, sponge with hunon juice and salt, rinse with warm 
water, turn upside down, and leave in the sun to vlry. 

Cakes. —TVHieii baking, place a basin of water in the oven and the cakes will not burn. 
Always flour fruit before adding to cakes and puddings. Open and shut the oven door 
carefully when cooking sponge cakes, because a rush of cold air will mfake the cake drop 
in tile centre. 

Paint on Windows can be easily removed by making a strong solution of bicarbonate 
of soda. Wash the glass and in lialf an hour rub thoroughly with a dry cloth. Turpen¬ 
tine is also good. 

SOCKS AND STOCKINGS (DEMONSTRATED). 

[By Mrs. E. L. Oechard, Belalie.] 

Stockings, like other clothes, possibly resulted from the desire to protect the legs from 
cold weather, though the very latest in stockings, according to a recent arrival from 
England, are made in finest of silk fish net material, so there would not be much warmth 
or serviceability in them. 
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Stockings have been worn by civilised people for many years, but there are some in 
the summer time who x^refer to go without the usual leg covering and wear sun-tan 
instead. Thirty years ago plain black cashmere for everyday wear and open work in 
white cotton or silk for parties, were the only stockings worn, and it is only during the 
last 15 or 20 years thajt they have become so very interesting, made in every shade to 
match every frock; heavy in winter, fine in summer, and sheerest for evening wear.. 

Many years ago all socks and stockings were made by hand, and it is only with the 
advent of machinery that it has been possible to make them of fine texture in silk and 
artificial silk. The hand-knitted ones are certainly very serviceable find quite fashionable 
for golf or a hike, but would it not be tragic for the present generation if we werfe 
suddenly deprived of the machine-made article? 

It is not easy to repair at home fine stockings, though now that it is possible to have 
them mended by ijrofessionals at a small charge per inch it is not worth trying to do 
them at home, Viecause unless one is an expert needlewoman the result is not satisfactory. 

Ladders in silk or lisle stockings can be mended by turning the stocking inside out 
and machining with a very fine stitch, a little more than the length of the ladder, and 
when a heel has to Vjc darned, if a tiny tuck is taken under the foot where it will not 
be uncomfortable in wearing, the darned heel will not show. Sometimes the suspender 
causes a tear or hole in the top of the stocking; if that is stitched all around and across 
])y machine, it makes a strong mend and prevents a ladder. When a stocking shrinks 
in washing, (the hem at the top can be cut open, hemmed again with a small turning, 
stretching well tis it is stitched with the machine, and so give extra length. 

Lisle and mercerised laittoii stockings, after being darned a few times, can best be 
repaired by refooting. First cut the hem to make the leg longer, then cut out the worn 
part of the foot. From a leg that is sound cut two pieces of this sliape—1)—and x>*“Uc<?od 
to refoot the stocking in this way. To form the he<‘l, sew across the cut end of the 
stocking for about lin. at tlie seam, then jmt in the D-shaped piece and the stocking 
will give another few weeks of wear. Men ’s eu-slimere socks can be made sizes smaller 
to fit a child in this way and are quite comfortable to wear. 

Woollen liand-knitted socks can be refooted by cutting off above the most darneil part/ 
unravel a few rows, pick up stitclies on needles on which the socks were knitted, and 
continue knitting as if making for the first time. A heel that has been worn before the 
toe can be rej.»lace(] after the same manner, only it is the heel stitches that are 
unravelled, jiicked up anil reknitted, grafting to finish, so that it will not be bulky in 
wear. 

When stockings and socks have finished the work they were originally intended foiv 
there are many uses to winch they can be put. From bhu^k cashmere a neat of, 
chihDs bathers, a mask for fancy dress occasions, golliwogs, caps, and dusters can be 
made. The bathers exhibited were made from one pair of S.W. stockings, and if O.S. 
nrc used, three legs will make a suit large enough for a child 8 to 10 years of ago. The 
mask saves blackening the face if one wants to represent a Cliristy Minstrel or an 
aborigine, but, of course, is too hot for summer wear. One stocking makes a mask. Cut. 
the log for about Sin. and put in a V-shaped piece taken from further down the leg; 
call that the back, cut the mouth and eyes in the front, and oversew edges to keep the 
shape. 

The golliwog is made from one cashmere stocking stuffed with clippings from a. 
hooked rug; a cotton reel stiffens the neck, an old piece of astrakhan for hair, and a 
bright scrap of cotton material for the bow, 

Boys^ caps can be made in various shapes from two legs of stockings. If all the leg 
is without darns they only need to be cut down the back seam, joined together, and 
stitched like a Johnny’’ cap or gathered at one end and a tassel attached or the end 
brought over to the side and fastened with a button. The polisher is made from all the 
darned feet and cut-off parts in the making of the other articles. 
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Prom a light-colored pair of fine woollen stockings, S.W, size, a small singlet or 
petticoat is made, and of course the larger the stockings the larger would be the singlet. 
First open the hem and then cut down the seam at back, lay it flat, and place second 
stocking—after being cut in the same way—on it. Use the top of the stockings for the 
bottom of the singlet, shape the neck and shoulders, armholes are left, and cut pieces 
from further down, the leg to go from hem to underarms, to make the singlet wider. 
Tidy the seams on the inside for comfort and finish all edges with crocheted wool. 
Another use for woollen stockings—jiarticularly those worn for golf—is to make a hot 
waterbag cover. Cut open in the same way as for the singlet, shape i|in. longer, and wider 
than the bag, and stitch. 

White lisle or stockings of similar material can be used to patch summer-weight 
singlets and underpants. By opening down the back seam quite a large piece of elastic 
material is provided. Toecaps to wear under sheen evening stockings can be cut from 
sound parts of lisle hose. 

Tliere are many uses for silk stockings. They make comfortable sleeves to wear undtir 
a Img-me-tight or any woollen bedjackot if a i>erson has sensitive skin. Cut off the feet 
aud hem the ends tidily, and they can be pulled up over the arms and fastened with 
safety-pins to the shoulders of the nighty. Cut in ^in. strips, or wider if they are very 
thin, and crochet into an oblong, square, or round; line with something strong to keep 
it firm, and you have a mat for the floor. A pretty bedroom cushion can be made in the 
same way. One stocking cuts from five to eight yards long, and a woollen stocking cnt 
in a long strip would help in the making of a hooked rug. The tops opened and 
stitched together make a good duster, and feet and odd pieces all stuffed into one leg 
that is past wearing, then covered with, cretonne, jiiukes a good “sandbag’’ to jmt 
doors in dusty weather. 

Also, an unravelled silk stocking makes good padding for pin cushions. Old woollen 
socks and stockings cut down the back of the leg and opened out flat make good packing 
for winter rugs for the sleepout beds, and you all linve i)08sibly helped to make tliem 
for the Outback Belief. A dish mop and a floor mop can be easily made from pieces of 
lisle or woollen legs, the most important i)oint being to secure the pieces very firmly to 
the handle. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasise the fact that it pays to buy good quality 
articles. Poor quality might stand one mending day, but the good ones in every variety 
will stand up to the wear and l)e of some use afterwards. 


OHILDEEN. 


[By Miss B. Haines, Nelshaby.] 

Children of to-day are the leaders of the generation to come, therefore it is the duty 
of parents, guardians, and teachers to study the dispositions and ambitions of the 
children, fitting them for the responsibility that one day will be theirs. Every child 
bom into the world has a gift, which needs developing; it is our duty to endeavor to 
find for what particular calling a child is gifted. No matter how young, a cliild at 
its play often shows some sign of intelligence, which can easily be recognised and 
should be developed. The early years of a child ^s life should be filled with loving 
care, laughter, and sunshine. As Byron says, “A lovely being, scarcely formed or 
moulded, A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded, * ^ Prom infancy onwards a 
child needs careful attention, or otherwise bad habits may form, which are easier to 
prevent than cure. 

When a child reaches the school-going age, and is sent to school, it is the first break 
in its life. The first years are spent in the home, mainly with its mother; when sent 
to school everything is changed. The atmosphere of the infant S(kool is as the Sunshine 
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i8 to young pdanta, stimulating growth and enabling the life to unfold in all its beauty. 
To have power to create the right atmosphere the teacher must adjust her own inner 
life, so that a spirit of peace may prevail. 

The children living in a town have a great advantage over their country cousins, by 
having kindergarten classes to which the children can attend. It gives them an idea 
as to what the school days ahead will be like. Children should be encouraged to play. 
^'All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.Some children are very hard to 
manage, needing a hrm hand to bring out the best in them, whilst others need loving 
care and gentle handling. The main responsibility starts when a cliild loaves the 
primary school. Some are sent on for a higher education, others are kept at home. 
This is the time when the ambitions of the child should be studied. 

Parents should if necessary sacrifice some of the pleasures of life to help their child 
achieve his or her lifers ambition. If a child misses this opportunity in life, in some 
cased his life is ruined. 

Ah I what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We ahcmld dread the desert behind us 
More than the dark before. 


THE USE OF KEROSENE IN THE HOME. 


[By Mrs. E. P. Wall, Eurelia.] 

Many housewives do not fully appreciate the uses of kerosene. Here are some ways 
kerosene can help the housewife. A teaspoonful or so in the copper will help whiten the 
clothes on washing-day.. If the clothesline becomes rusted through damp weather, rub 
it over with a kerosene rag. 

Add a cup of kerosene to the bucket of soap just before removing it from the fire; this 
helps to loosen the dirt in the clothes on washing-day. A dash of kerosene in the water 
used for washing the kitchen floor helps to brighten and disinfect the linoleum, also a 
nice gloss can be noticed when the floor is dry. A little kerosene on the duster will help 
pick up the dust more easily. If the supply of machine oil is exhausted, take a featlier 
dipped in kerosene and just touch around the different parts; it will help to take the 
stiffness out and clear away any dirty oil. 

When washing the head add a tefispoonful to the last rinsing water. This makes the 
hair bright, cleans the scalp of dandruff, and for school children destroys vermin in the 
hair. Moisten the knife polish with kerosene instead of water; it removes stains more 
easily. 

A tablespoonful in a dish of warm water is an effective mixture for removing dirt and 
stains from the windscreen of motor cars. 1 have also washed the enamel of the can 
over with this mixture. The enamel seems to freshen ii]) to its original color. 

A small quantity of kerosene poured in an underground tank destroys mosquitoes and 
other insects without affecting the taste of the water. 

For tar on clothes take a clean) cloth, and with a pad of clean material underneath, 
the tar, rub the spot with a little kerosene. Rub until the tar disappears. 


BREAD MAKINO ON THE FARM. 


[By Mrs. F. Chilman, Warramboo.j 

The baking of home-made bread is an art that seems to bo dying out. Excepting in 
very isolated places, bakers * bread is available at least twice weekly, and fanners' wives 
are more and more giving up the habit of home baking and are buying their bread ready 
made. But, somehow, home-made bread has always been an institution in the country, 
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and such an essential part of farm life that it seems all wrong for the farm home to be 
supplied by the baker with bread, especially in places where we have an abundance of 
wood for baking for only the trouble of picking it up. 

As bread is a principal item of diet in every home, the making of it is a continual 
task, and for that reason the first essential in choosing a method from among the dozens 
there are is simplicity. Most of the recipes in use are too complicated and take up too 
much time and labor for the busy housewife, and this is the chief reason why many 
people give up doing it. Doubtless these elaborate • systems make a beautiful loaf, but 
very satisfactory results can be obtained quite simply and with very little labor. As 
bread baking must be at least a twice weekly task, it should be the aim of anyone who 
undertakes the job to do it with as little labor and wear and tear as possible. 

Acid bread is made very simply, but is not tb be recommended for its continual use; 
it is not wholesome. It does not comply with the Pure Foods Act, and a baker is liable 
to a heavy fine for using acid in bread. Lemon yeast is a similar though better method 
and is fairly satisfactory, but for pure quality and wholesomeness nothing can equal 
bread made with hop yeast. Hops give the bread a fine flavor and texture that nothing 
else can. 

Yeast Recipes. 

There are various ways of making hop yeast, but it is not at all necessary for it to 
be boiled; the hops only need to be scalded and soaked. The best plan is to keep a jug, 
or similar receptacle, for the purpose, and in this place a good pinch of hops, and add 
^ pint or slightly more of boiling water. Tliis can be set aside for any number of days, 
and all that needs to be done when wanted is to strain and add 3 tablespoon fuls each 
of flour and sugar, pour into a seasoned bottle, and in hot weather tlie yeast vdll be 
eufficiently worked in thrt?e or four iiours to set the iiread with; a longer time, say eiglit 
or ten hours, is necessary in cold weather. 

The yeast need not be corked—only covered to keep out dust and flies. Refill the hop 
jug ready for the next batch. Potato water is always valuable for bread making, and 
should never be thrown away. Some needs to be added with the yeast when mixing the 
dough. In cold weather it is an improvement to put some in the yeast, but in summer 
this has a tendency to over-rise. Potato water that has been stored in the yeast bottle 
for a day or two has a wonderful effect if added to the bread when mixing, and if 
potatoes are boiled on other than baking days the water should still be saved. 

The setting of a sponge some liours before mixing is considered a very important stop 
by some bread makers, but in my opinion is only so much useless work and waste of 
time. Properly worked yeast, with potato water, can always be relied on to raise the 
bread within a reasonable time. 

Correct mixing of the dough is a matter that needs some care, for a good deal of 
success depends on having it the right consistency, and very thoroughly kneaded, but 
with a little practice this is not at all difficult. The patent bread-mixers which are on 
the market at prices ranging from 258. to 35s., according to size, can be confidently 
recommended as a complete success. One great advantage with them is that the men folk 
of the home will very willingly mix the bread by turning a handle, whereas the average 
man heartily dislikes putting his hands in the dongli under any circumstances. 

If making bread for show purposes, or for any special occasion, the addition of alum 
or cream of tartar makes it white and fine, but is not a good practice for continual use. 

Faults and Failures. 

As a summary, we will take the principal faults or reasons for failure in breadmaking. 
When the bread is a dark color the cause may be inferior flour, or too much hops in the 
yeast. When it is streaky, or has hard dry lumps, it has not been sufi&ciently kneaded. 
Heavy bread is usually a cold weather complaint, and might be caused by the dough 
becoming chilled or not being left long enough to rise, or the yeast might not have been 
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active enough. Warming the flour in the oven bei'ore mixing helps considerably in 
extremely cold weather. If the loaves are put in the oven before they are ready, they 
are apt to be holey and coarse; if the dough has been mixed too slack and wet, the result 
is much the same. Doughy bread, and bread with too much crust, are both faults that 
ean bo easily corrected by a proper manipulation of the oven; but the greatest calamity 
of all is sour bread. This usually occurs in very hot or thundery weather, Sometimes 
the fault is in the yeast, and a slight sourness can be checked by putting a pinch of 
baking soda in the bottle; but usually the only thing to do is to scrub the bottle out 
and start again; but more often bread is sour througli having been left too long before 
baking and being over-risen. 

Practice, foresight, and common sen.se are the greatest needs in tlie making of good 
bread, but the ability to make a good wholesome loaf is an achievement tliat is well worth 
tile effort of striving for. 


HINTS ON DAIRYINO. 

[By Miss E. Paddiok, Kangarilla.] 

In buying a cow there are tliree points to be observed, viz., large outstanding eyes, a 
bushy tail, and a square udder. A heifer shouhl be about one year and eight months 
old before coming into milk. Kindness and gentleness go a long way in treating a cow', 
either old or young. Regular hours for milking are most important, and as much as 
possible the same pei’son sliould milk the same cow's. The cows should be well fed and 
slieltered from cold and wind. 

In tlio preparation of dairy produce (deanliness is most essential. The separator should 
be washed and dried after every milking, and buckets, pans, &c., should be kept 
e.xi>re8sly for that use. Cream sliould be churned every other day; good butter cannot 
be made from stale cream. Butter should be liandled as little as possible, especially in 
summer. One cannot lie too paiticular with the handling of cream and butter. 


PIEST AID. 

[By Miss A. M. Laurie, Neishaby.] 

How often at the time of an accident do we hear people say, ‘‘If only the doctor 
were licre,” or “if I knew^ what to do?” while they should be saying, “Will somebody 
call the doctor, please, while T attend to the patient?” 

Ko one rendering first aid should take upon himself or herself the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of a doctor, but much good can often be done, and perhaps the patient saved 
from a great deal of suffering. 

It must always be reincinbered that two or more injuries may result from one accident, 
and discretion must be used as to the sending for a doctor or taking the patient to him. 
Do not move the patient more than is absolutely necessary, and never remove clothing 
unless necessary. If clothing is being removed, always remove from the uninjured side 
first. Never try to remove a sock without cutting it, and if necessary with a coat, slit 
the seam of the sleeve of the injured side, and a shirt should be slit down the side and 
removed as a coat. Trousers should always be slit down the outer seam. 

A first aid cabinet should be kept in every home, out of the way of children, but when 
accidents occur out of doors—especially in the country—materials often have to be 
improvised. This can be done, in the case of splint with a walking-stick, piece of wood, 
broom or brush handle, rifle, or better than nothing is a folded coat or paper. Bandage.s 
may be improvised by handkerchiefs, belts, or pieces of calico or linen. String or cord 
can sometimes be used. 
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Bsmarck’s triangular bandages are made by cutting a piece of material 40in. square, 
diagonally, into two pieces. This triangular bandage can be folded , and used fo?’ 
abaost any purpose, and one should be kept in every jlirst aid box. Beef knots should 
always be used, as they do not slip and can easily be untied. 

Broken Bones. 

When a bone breaks a fracture is said to occur. This can be caused by direct or 
indirect violence and muscular action. 

1. Direct violence, from a severe blow, a bullet, or crush of a wheel. The bone breaks 
where the force is applied. 

2. Indirect violence, when the bone breaks at some distance from where the force is 
applied; for instance, falling on the hjmd and breaking the collarbone or radius, landing 
on th(i feet and breaking a bone in the leg. 

3. Muscular action.—^The kneecap and arm bone are occasionally broken by a violent 
contraction of the muscles attached to them. 

Fractures are divided into simple, compound, and complicated. It is said to be:— 

Simple, when tlie bone is broken, but with slight injuries to the surrounding parts. 

Compound, when the bone is broken, and in addition the akin and tissues are torn, 
thus allowing disease genns to enter. This is often the case with a bullet wound. 

Complicated, when the bone is broken, and in addition there is an injury to s()nie 
internal organs, perhaj)s the spinal cord, lung, &c., or to some important Idood 
vessel or nerve. 

Also, a fracture may be coiripoun<l or complicated, when the immediate result of the 
injury, originally simple, has been converted by careless movement of the patient. 

Special varieties of fractures may be classified according to the injury to the hone 
itself; such as greenstick, in children, owing to the softer state of their bones; the bone 
may bond, and even crack, without breaking across. Impacted, when the bone breaks 
and the ends are driven one into the other. 

General signs of fracture are pain at or near the fiacture, motion of the part, crackling 
sensation of moving broken ends, alteration in shape, and often shortening. If tiie bone 
is close to the skin the fracture may be felt, and if compound it may be seen. Shorten¬ 
ing is caused by the muscles contracting and so causing the bone ends to override. Bony 
grating may be felt or heard wjien the broken ends move one upon the other. This 
should only be sought by a doctor. Also some of these signs are absent in greenatick 
and impacted. Marks on the clothing or shin should be noted, as they may serve to 
locate the fracture. 

Treatment of P^acturjes. 

Place the part in natural position, and keep it so with bandages ami padded splints. 
If a leg be broken, after applying the splints tie the injured and the sound leg together 
at the ankle and knee and gently place the patient on a piece of board or shutter, but 
never remove patient until the whole leg is supported. More injury is often done after 
the accident than by the accident itself, especially in the case of the thigh. 

If the lower jaw is broken, bandage the lower to the upper jaw with a handkerchit?f. 
For the collarbone, place pad in annpit, bandage elbow to side, sling the forearm. If 
the thigh is broken, apply a long splint from the armpit to outside of the heel, and a 
short one from the fork of the leg to the knee on the inside, and bandage. For the leg, 
apply splints inside and out and bandage. No attempt must be made to move a patient 
suffering from a fractured spine, except in a recumbent position, preferably on a 
stretcher. Should haemorrhage occur it must be attended to first, 

Dj:8I,OCATIONS. 

A dislocation is the displacement of one or more bones at a joint. The injury i» 
accompanied by discoloration, swelling, and pain of a severe character at or near the 
joint. The injured part becomes deformed and fixed so thaib neither patient nor others 
can move it, and all parts below the joint become numb. 
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Support the limb in whatever position gives most comfort to the patient, and when 
taken inside, remove all clothing from around the injured part. Apply cold dressings— 
ice or very cold water. When necessary to give comfort, apply warmth—^flannels or 
toweils wrung out of liot water. The most common joints for dislocation to take place 
are the shoulder, fingers, or lower jaw. 

Sprains. 

Wlieii by a sudden twist the ligaments and parts ai oiind a joint are tom and stretched, 
the joint is said to be sprained. Going over on the ankle is a common example. The 
general signs of a sprain are the inability to use the joint, pain, swelling, and discolora¬ 
tion. If a sprain can be plunged into cold water immediately after the accident, it may 
prevent swelling, but hot or warm applications are necessary to remove it. Place the 
limb in a comfortable position, usually well raised, and apply hot fomentations with 
cotton wool and bandaging for some days. To bandage, begin at the instep and cross 
in front of the ankle, carrying it firmly around the ankle and tying. Wlien the accident 
occurs the usual thing, of course, is just bandage it as firmly as possible. Wet the 
l)an(lage if possible to make it tighter. 


Bruises. 

Bruises may be caused from a blow, and this causes haemorrhage below the skin with¬ 
out breaking it. If a bruise can be treated at once, apply cold water, and keep thel 
part at perfect rest; otherwise apply relays of hot fomentations, still keeping the ])art 
at rest. Later apply warmth and very gentle friction, with cotton wool, and bandage. 

All of those injuries are the result of an accident of some type or another, and all 
require perfect rest. A day's absolute rest at the time of the accident is worth a month's 
afterward, therefore never neglect. 


HINTS ON MAKING CAKE-BATTER. 


[By Mrs, H. Altschwager, Millicent.] 

There are three ways of adding eggs to cake-batter:— 

1. 'riie eggs can be broken into a bowl and stirred into the other ingredients without 
being previously beaten j that makes a rich cake, and one that will keep fresh better 
than when other methods are used, but the eggs will not help much in making the 
cake rise. 

2. The eggs can be beaten, yolks and whites together, before they are added to the 
batter; a cake thus made will be lighter and less rich than that made after the first 
method, but it will not keep so well. 

o. The yolks and whites can be beaten separately, the yolks added at the usual time, 
and the whites folded into the batter the last thing before it goes into the pan. The 
cake made in this way will be the lightest, but it will become dry sooner than either 
of the others. 

There are also tlirc'e ways of adding batter:— 

1. Tile butter can be worked into the flour with the hand, until it is so thoroughly 
incorporated that its presence would be unsuspected by anyone. Many of the fine French 
cakes are made in that way. It gives an even although not the finest grain. 

2. The butter can be melted and added to the batter the last thing, or just before 
the beaten whites of the eggs. That is the quickest way, but the grain of the cake 
may bt: uneven—a mixture of coarse and fine. In adopting this plan remember that 
the less you stir your t batter before you add your butter and the more you stir it 
afterwards the tenderer ynur cake will be, for the gluten of the flour when much 
“worked'' in the absence of shortening is likely to grow tough. 
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3. The blitter can be creamed until it has the color and consistency of whipped cream ; 
the sugar can be added, then the eggs next, and then the dry ingredients alternately with 
the milk or other wetting, until the batter is of the right .thickness. That is the slowest 
and most difficult method, but it gives the finest grain. 

Lastly, there are three ways of adding the fruit, the difficulty about which is that it 
has a tendency to sink in the batter. 

1. The fruit can be well stirred; in fact, crushed into tlie creamed butter, before the 
sugar is addenl. By thus incorporating it with the butter its tendency to sink is reduced. 
This metbod iiroduces a darker cake—but that is not always a disadvantage. 

2. The fruit can be floured, and added the last thing to the batter. The flour increases 
the friction, and thus tends to prevent the fruit from sinking. But the novice must 
beware of using too much flour, or she will find uncooked patches in the cake. 

3. The fruit can be heated, then added to the batter. The density of the fruit 
decreases as it swells, and also when the fruit is hot it coagulates a certain amount of 
batter that forms a coating round it. Thus in two ways friction is increased and the 
tendency of the fruit to sink is lessened. 

If nuts or chocolate are used in making a cake, the amount of butter must be pro¬ 
portionally decreased, otherwise the cake will be so rich that it will fall. For example, 
if you use 1 cupful of butter to 3 of flour, which is the maximum., and wish to add a 
cupful of nntmeats or of grated chocolate, you should deduct a quarter of a cupful of 
butter for every cupful of nutmeats or chocolate that is added, for both ingredients are 
rich in fat. Nuts also require an additional amount of salt—a quarter of a teaspoonful 
for each cupful of nuts to develop the flavor. The added touch of salt makes all the 
difference between an excellent nut cake and a poor insipid one. 

Cakes that contain a groat deal of fruit and spices or nuts develo}) a fine flavor aa 
they arc kept; a nut cake is not at its best for a week after baking, and a cake with 
a lot of fruit and spices until it is a month old. 

If you pack a cake fresh from the oven in brown sugar it will keep fresh for two 
months or even more, or ice the cake while hot and put it into the cake-box with a 
couple of green apples cut in halves. 

On Tuesday morning T)r. Ethel Hillier spoke on ^^The Aims and Objects of the Home 
Scliool.Mr. A. J. Quarrcll gav^ a talk on Gardens and Gardening.'’ 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. 0. E. Dolling gave a travel talk, ‘‘New Zealand.” A 
visit was made to the Panmers’ Oo-operattve Union’s establishment, at Mile End, wliere 
Mr, A. J. Cooke (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) addressed and 
demonstrated to the visitors on the grading, packing, and marketing of eggs for local 
trade and export to London, supplemented by a demonstration on cream grading and 
butter making. Cars to convey delegates from the Way Hall and back to the city 
were generously provided by the management of the factory. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Fenner and Miss Campbell, delegates on Wednesday 
morning visited the Unley Central School, and in the afternoon Miss E. Campbell, Dip. 
Dom- Econ., gave an address and demonstration, “Wool and its Uses,” and Miss 
Armitage a demonstration of wool spinning. 

The following resolution was carried:—That ‘‘First aid and how a child should act 
in the case of clothing datehing on fire” be taught in public schools and also brought 
before all Branches of the Bureau. 

For delegates* attendances see page 328, report of Annual Congress. 

BELALIE (Average annual rainfall, 17.75in.). 

July 12th.—Present: 27 members. 

Reading ab a Recreation for Women. —^Miss Carter, B.A., read the following paper: 
Books are a big factor in a cultured life. Beading is educative in the highest degree, 
for books represent the accumulated wisdom of the ages, and we absorb ideas while quite 
unaware that the process is going on. 
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As there 33 no end to the making of books, so there is no end to the kinds of bboks 
offered to readers. Bhilosophy, History, Biography, scientific treatises; all attract » 
wide circle of readers, but the book meant when wo consider reading as a recreation for 
women, is the novel. The novel as such is of fairly recent date. It was not until tlie 

18 th century that it first appeared with a social and domestic background and people in a 
familiar setting; though history, both of our own land and of Israel, as found in the 
Bible, is Ml of men and wmmen, whose doings are of as great interest to us as any hero 
or heroine ^8 created out of the imagination of an author, and I can recommend the Old 
Testament to anyone who is looking for interesting reading. It is a strange convention 
that has decreed that the most interesting book in the world and the one we hold in most 
veneration should be read on stated occasions only, and any further reading of it should 
be looked upon as a parade of virtue. 

Everybody is interested in other people and it is this curiosity which gives us our inter¬ 
est in books. We read to see how the people in the story will meet the diffeinmt situa¬ 
tions in their careers. The author creates men and women who live and move in their 
own world and act as real people subject to the conditions and times in which they live. 
A character in a historical novel will bo true to the period; i;i 17th century character 
will bo different in many ways from a 20th century man but only in externals"; the great 
fundamentals of loyalty, honor, and love do not change with the years. 

We are all familiar with B. K. Broster's period novels, Baroness Orezy^s ‘^Scarlet 
Pimpernel” series which ^ve an excellent idea of the Revolution Period, and many of 
Sir W. Scott ^8 novels which reconstruct a by-gone age, and which bring to life many 
characters who would otherwise be mere names to us, but whatever the time in which 
they are to live, the author must make his men and women real to us—they must stand 
upon their own feet. If they do not they will be mere puppets, moving only as wc see 
the strings pulled and they will fail to hold us. 

No writer has given us more cliaracters whom we think of, not as in the pages of a 
book, but as men and women who live, than has Dickens. Many readers complain that 
they cannot’ read the books. His canvas certainly is crowned, but with real living crea¬ 
tures, whose story, told with wonderful humoiii' and great jjathos and sympathy, will well 
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repay the efforts put forth by the reader. This quality of being alive, of hd^ity to lifey 
is whiat marks a good book from the rest of the great numbers of books put forth 
each year. It is unreasonable to complain when we go to a library for our books that 
so many are poor in quality. Not every flower that grows is a ciianipiou, so we must 
not complain, when we choose books by the newness of the covers, if we are often 

disappointed. But time weeds them out, and the worth-while ones remain immortal. 

You are all familiar with the names of some of these immortals—Little Nell, Mr. 
Pickwick, Bam Weller, Tess of the 1.) ^Urbervilles, Jane Eyre, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
liOnia Doone—to name only a few, but here perhaps mpre than anywhere familiarity 
breeds contempt, or at least indifference. We are all so familiar with their names that 
we do not trouble to become familiar with the jx^ople themselves to our own great loss, 
for here our prejudice deprives us of a great deal of enjoyment. The question of what 
we should read can l)e answered in many ways, aceordiiig to our temperament, our 
aspirations; or perhaj)s according to our opportunities, for our choice is restricted— 
especially now that books are so expensive—to our ability to buy or to borrow from 
our friends or from the locitl library. For the majority, of course, the novel has a 
wide appeal. The proper study of mankind is man, and in the novel we see men and 
women living, loving, succeeding, or failing in their appointed tasks. In real life we 
seldom see the whole of the story—the si'parate incidents make no complete* pattern— 
but in the novel the whole plot is before our eyes making a whole we can follow with 
added interest as the character unfolds and develops to the end. In every story there 

must be a plot, however slight, and here novels vary considerably, from tht^ long story 

with its pages crowded with men and women—though many of these are not intricately 
woven—^to many of the slight affairs turned out by the dozen. Many, while purporting 
to revejil life and hold a mirror up to Nature, do so in su(‘li a way as to give us a 
distorted picture of life. Even apart from the extreme cases, it is marvellous how 
little critical we are; behavior and incidents we would condemn most harshly in real 
life amuse us or are tolerated between the covers of a book, whereas we would be 
scandalised if they occurred in local life. The most intricate plots are not always 
the most successful stories. Take f(»r example the mystery story. If w’cll written wc 

follow it with breathless interest. As the mysteiy deepens we pick uj) first one trail 

and then another, only to find ourselves more deeply intrigued till we reach the final 
solution. Then having solved it, we are finished with it. Tlje jig-saw puzzle is complete 
and we search for something else to read. Nevertheless such books have their place— 
they beguile many a tedious hour. Edgar Wallace was a master hand at this kyul of 

writing. He poured out his books at an lamazirig rate. His special power lay in Ids 

ability to create a new world in whicli we eagerly followed his heroes, forgetting while 
doing so our troubles and trials, and surely a man who can do this is entitled to his 
place in the stars. The books, however, whicli live, and to which we can turn again 
and again, are novels of character rather than of plot. The people are friends to whom" 
we can go, always there whenever we come to visit them. There is something satisfying 
in turning the pages of a book one has enjoyed; comparable to visiting again those 
friends who are always the same. The very sight of the books is comforting. No one 
can fail to appreciate its value from a recreative standpoint. We all have a few such 
books that we can turn to. One big advantage of these friends is that they are always 
the same—whenever we find time to turn to them. A few minutes in which we can 
forgot our troubles will send us back to them refreshed. Even the anticipation of a 
few minutes spell is of value in speeding up the work and making us forget the 
drudgery, so that work becomes a means to an end and not the end it8(df. I have 
found by experience that a book that appeals to one reader fails to interest the next. 

I often tliink that it is because they are led to expect too much, or perhaps from a 
desire natural to frail humanity—to appear superior, by criticising the other\s choice. 

can’t understand what she can se^e in him—or it, There are, of course, 

a great number of capable wTiters of the present day, if we want our reading to be 
up-to-date; Warwick Deeping, Rose MacOaulay, Philip Gibbs, John Buchan, Clemeiice 
Dane, John Galsworthy, A. S. M, Hutchinson, &c., &c. T cannot conclude without some 
references to the why of books. E, V. Lucas, a very fine writer, is decidedly of the 
opinion that novels are for recreation, and must not set out to teach; but though the 
lesson may not be obvious, it is there. The writer tells us what he thinks of life. 
He sets out to expose pretence. How we all enjoy a laugh with Wodehouse, and liow 
many of us realise that we are really laughing at smugness or inanity, or the over- 
serious golfer or the weakness of society at which he tilts for our edification. The 
author too sets out to praise integrity and endurance, to set out the nobility of manhood, 
and of generosity, and to reveal weaknesses, and if we read with understanding we 
cannot fail to see some lesson which is there for all to read. Our individual experience 
is limited in most cases, we have not the advantage of travel with its broadening 
influences, of meeting new people and of brushing shoulders with the giants of the 
day, but there are few of us who cannot meet these people in their books. Our 
acquaintanceship can be a big one—^the writers who reveal themselves in their works, 
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and their characters. The sayings and doings of a host of friends are there to enrich 
our lives. We can be transported at will to all lands far more cheaply and more 
comfortably than Cook’s can do it, and las Shakespeare says, “Not one stomach sliall 
be offended,” a truly comforting assurance to all bad travellers. The genius of the 
author can create a new world in which we can live with, can even be, the hero or 
heroine, as we desire, we can forget ourselves and all the trials and pinpricks if we 
have any, and lind we are carried from this time and place to other lands and ages; 
and then come back to realise there is a familiarity about our (Avn home and people 
that endears them to us, for it is “familiarity that maiketh a blessing dear.” The 
worn rug, the familiar kettle singing on the hob, the <lear ones dependent on us, mean 
more to each one than the m;anly hero or the beautiful heroine. If we are sensible we 
realise that tliough it is very nhto to go on these jaunts, it is nicer still to come home, 
specially if we have gained an idea or two for making our own homes happier. If our 
reading will do this for us, if it will help us to see the romance of everyday life, 
it will perform a very big service, and be of immense value to us as a pastime. 
(Secretary, Mrs. H. Cummings.) 


August 9tli.—Pn^sent: 139 members. 

Cake Recipes. —The following recipes are those of cakes which were exhibited at the 
August meeting:— Nut Cakes with Dates (Mrs. Hawke): 1 cup butter, ^ cup sugar, 
1 egg, cups flour (heaped), I teaspoon eijach of ground cinnamon and bicarbonate 
of soda, 1 tablespoon boiling water, ^ cup chopped dates, t cup nuts. Dissolve soda in 
boiling water, add dates and nuts last; bake like small rock cakes in a moderate oven. 
Coffee Sponge (Mrs. W, Symonds) : Hozs. butter, 4ozs. sugar, .3 eggs, ilb. self-rising 
flour, 2 tablespoons coffee essence, i cup milk. Wahmt Loaf: Sozs. butter, 3ozs. sugar, 

1 cup milk, 1 cup self-rtaising flour, 1 egg, | cup walnuts; bake in a greased loaf tin 

about 15 minutes. Wlicn cooked si>read with chocolate icing, sprinkle with coconut and 
decorate top with walnuts. Peaches (Miss P. Moore) : 2 eggs, ^ cup sugar, 2ozh. 

butter, 1 tablespoonfnl orange juice, 1 tablespoon milk, 1 cup self-raising flour; bake 
in gem seori’e trays. (hit tops off level and use cream iilling. Paint lightly with 
C'(K‘hineal and roll in castor sugar. Milk Sponge (Mrs. IVirrington): 3 eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 3 tablespoons butter, 11 eups self-raising flour, 3 tablespoons milk; cream the 
butter and sugar; add the eggs, whieli have been beaten separately for five minutes; add 
sifted flour and milk. Bake ia sandwich tins for 15 minutes in moderate? oven. 
Sandwich Filling (Mrs. Orchard): 1 cup sultanas, ^ cup cold lamb, 1 cup almond 
kernels, put through mincer; add i teaspoon salt, and make a spreading consistency with 
a cooked rnayonaise. Chester Cakes (Mrs. P. Cummings): Crumble stale cakes into a 
basin (if plain add a few currants -and lemon peel), add a little melted butter and 
mixed spice, then mix to a soft consistency with milk. R^l out some rough puff pastry; 
spread th (3 mixture on half and cover with the remainder of the pastry; mark into 
squares and bake in a quick oven. Wlien cold ice with thin icing and sjirinkle witli 
cocoanut or brush over with white of egg and sprinkle with sugar before baking. 
Coeoanut Macaroons (Mrs. White): Whites of 2 eggs beaten well, add one cup sugar and 
beat again, then add 2 tablespoons desiccated cocoanut; drox> on to a tray and bake in 
a very slow oven. Kitchenei' Buns (Mrs. Haskard): 11b. flour, 2 tablespoons butter, 

2 tablespoons sugar, 3 eggs, 2 tablespoons yeast; bwit eggs and sugar; melt butter and 

add enough milk to mix to a dough. Set in a warm place overnight. Beat down and 
form into buns; let rise again for 1 hour. Fry in deep boiling fat. Banami Tartlets 
(Mrs. Brookes): 3 l>ananas, 1 orange, sugar; line patty pans witli short pastry. I’eel 
and mash the bananas with a fork, squeeze orange juice over them ami sprinkle with 
sugar to taste. Fill patties with this mixture and bake in a fairly quick oven. Sprinkle 
with pink sugar. Date Loaf (Mrs. Bayly) : H enps sugar, 2 eggs, pinch salt, 1 cup 
walnuts, 2 teaspoons carbonate soda, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 2^ cup.s ])lain flour, 
2 eups chopped dates, 1^ cups boiling water; place chopped dates in a basin and pour 
boiling water over and allow to stand; cream butter and sugar, add eggs, flour, soda, 
and salt, then the walnuts, and lastly dates and water. Bake 1 hour in slow o^’en. 
Jellied Marmalade (Miss Mitchell); 3 poorman’s oranges and 9 sweet—about 41l)s.— 
cut finely, and to every lb. add 3 pints water. Btand all night, boil till tender; weigh 
again and allow l^lbs. sugar to every lb. Boil (galloping) for about 40 minutes or 
1 hour, until it jellies. Brow^Ues (Mrs. Moore): 2ilb8. flour, l^lbs. golden syruj), 411). 
sugar, Jflb. lard, ^Ib. butter; melt butter, lard, and golden syrup; add sugar and 2 
eggs, well beaten; add flour, in which mix 1 teaspoon ground cloves, li teaspoons 
ammonia, 2 teaspoons carbonate soda; roll out iin, thick, put on slide, brush with beaten 
egg and put almonds at even intervals (about 2in. apart). Bake in a moderate oven; 
w<hile hot cut into squares. Lemon Cake (Mrs. Rdchordson) : 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 

butter, J cup sugar, few drops of essence lemon. Beat butter and sugar to a cream; 
add eggs, one at a time, beating well; add essence and lemon peel; add cups self- 
raising flour. Bake in slow oven. Decorate* with chocolate icing and walnuts or butter 
icing and raspberry jam. (Secretary, Mre. F. Cummings.) 
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GLADSTONE (Average awiufil rainfaJJ, 16.82in.). 

July 8th.—Present: 20 nieanbers. 

The meeting took the form of exchanging chosen recipes. Lentil ^oup (Mth. H. 
Alvey). —pints cold water» i cup lentils, i cup haricot beans, 2 potatoes, 2 onions, 
little chopped parsley, pepper and salt to taste, \ pint milk, 1 tablespoon butter. 
Wash beans and lentils well and soak overnight, boil slotvly 3 hours or more, adding 
parsley, milk, and butter 10 minutes before taking up. Anchovy Pwtte (Mrs. W. Thomas). 
—Three red herrings, ^Ib. butter, little cayenne p<ep|)er; mince herrings through mincer 
two or three times, then mix butter and pepper all well together and eork tightly. 
JRaspherry Pnddmg (Mrs. Gravestoch). —cups flour, rub in i cup dripping, ^ cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoons raspberry jam, mixed well with i cup milk, adding 1 teaspoon carb. 
soda. Steam two hours. Preserved Ginger (Mrs. A. E. Pinch). —Take any number of 
sniAll oranges, choose thin skin and all about the same size. Grate them to make 
porous, put th(‘m in rainwater for three days, changing water twice a day. Take out, 
pull out stem end, and boil two hours in last water. PJrepare syruj), weigh oranges^ 
put little more than half weight in sugar, and little more than J pint neat to each 
jib. sugar. Be-boil few minutes and strain, and put in oranges .and boil two hours 
until a nice yellow jelly is formed. Eggless Cake (Mrs. 8. Gillis). —Two cups sugar, 
2 cups water, 2 tablespoons butter, lemon peel, lib. fruit (either currants, sultanas, 
or dates), boil for five minutes, let cool, and add 4 large cups S.R. flour with 1 teaspoon 
C. soda, cinnamon, hnd allspice. Bake one hour. Sponge (Mn% F. Diener). —Beat 
4 eggs a little, add f cup sugar, beat until you can print figure 8 with whisk, add 1 cup 
plain flour (sifted twice), and essence. Mix 4 teaspoon soda and C. tartar and add 
last, cook 10 minutes in moderate oven. Pork and Beans (Miu‘ Stephens&ri). —11b. 
haricot beans, l\h. fresh pork, cup tomato sauce, salt. Soak beans 24 hours and boil 
quickly 20 minutes with little soda and just covered with water. Cut up pork into 
small discs. Put beans into dish and the pork on top, add sauc^e and salt, cook slowly 
two hours and serve with buttered toast. Method to Make Steak 7'ender (Miss Stephen¬ 
son). —Rub olive oil either side of steak and hang, then roll in greaseproof or brown 
paper to take oil out; steak is ready for use. Eggless Pudding (Mrs. G. Smallacomhe). 
—Butter size of an egg, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups boiling water, 2 cups plain flour, 1 tea* 
spoon carbonate soda, fruit to taste, steam three hours. Spiced Steak (Mrs. H. Alvey). 
—^llb. beef steak, ^ spoon each salt, sugar, | teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon each of 
vinegar and tomato. Cut steak into disc, sprinkle flour over, add ot?her ingredients, and 
blend well. Bake slowly one and a half hours. Puff Paste (Mrs. Diener). —1 cup plain 
flour, make hole in centre and put in yolk of egg and juice of 1 lemon and f cup of 
water. Do not have mixture stiff, and roll out twice. Nut Loaf (Mm* M. ,1. Sargent). 
—Mix together 1 cup self-raisjng flour, 2oz8. brown sugar, 2ozs. white sugar, add 5 
chopped walnuts, 12 dates, cut up small, then 1 beaten egg, j teaspoon carbonate soda 
dissolved in enough milk to make a stiff paste. Bake in tall coffee tins for tiliree- 
quarters of an hour in fairly hot oven. Shrew.<{herry Bisruits (Miss M. J. Sargent ).— 
^Ib. flour, 4ozs. sugar, 4ozs. butter, egg, flavoring or 1 teaspoon lemon juice, cream 
butter and sugar, add egg and 1 tablespoon flour, tJien add remainder of flour gradu¬ 
ally. Mix with hands, roll into little balls, and dip in sugar. Place on grejised slide 
and press flat with prongs of fork, both ways. Bake 15 minutes. (Secretary, Miss M. 
Sargent.) 


KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 32.30in.). 

July 9th.—Present: eight members. 

Question Box. —Would the addition of lard to tallow have a detrimental effect on 
soap?—Answer: Members thought it would have a tendency to make the soap soft. 
Wliy is nulbrcad holey in the ceiitref—Answer: It was thought that the rising was 
at fault. What ia the cause Of bread sticking to the tin?—Answer: Because the bread 
dough is put in to(> wet; the dough should be well floured as well as the warmed tin. 
What i.s the cuiuse of hard, vvhita spots on sheei) and is the liver wholesome?— 

Answer: The liver is the most susceptible to all complaints, and if the sheep is not 
healthy it shows first on thci liver, and is not wholesome. How to remove iron rust 
from lineal?—Answer: Apply salt and juice of lemon to the spot; more thai one 
applicjitiou may be required. Horw to refoot socks that have not been knitted?— 
Mrs. Messenger gave a description of the shape required for refooting. What will 
remove olive oil marks?—Answer: Mrs. Brooks suggested starch made into a paste 
with cold water and leftjl brushed off; probably more than one applica¬ 

tion would be required. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Dowdell.) 


KANGAEILLA. 

July 21st.—Present: seven members. 

Househopp HiNTS.^The Hon. Secretary (Mrs. M. Steer) read the following short 
paper:—a sprinkle of icing sugar is mixed in the flour it will make scones very light. 
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When makiiig Lamington cakes, instead of the usual icing, try jelly set to the cou- 
sisteucy of honey, then roll in eocoanut in the usual way. When stewing prunes, add 
a lai-ge tafelejapoonful of honey instead of sugar. Add a tablespoonful of peanut butter 
to any biscuit recipe ^ this gives a nice nutty flavor. In recipes where sugar is used-— 
particularly in puddings—try using half the quantity of sugar and a tablespoonful of 
honey. The flavor is delicious, and is more economical than all sugar. If unbleached 
calico is to be whitened do not put it into bluewater. Have all paper bags; it is easier 
and quicker to put an article into a bag than to make a parcel of if. The pulp of an 
orange gives a delicious flavor to stewed apples. The peel and pips of an orange or 
lemon contain tonic properties. Soak in cold water overnight and drink the Uquid in the 
morning before breakfast. 


McLABEN FEAT. 

July 7th.—Present: 16 members. 

Members contributed recipes and samples of small cakes. Cakes. — Breams. —3 eggs, 
their weight in sugar, butter, cornflour, 2 teiispoonfuls baking powder; bahe in 
pattypans for seven minutes in quick oven. Also makes nice loaf cake. 

Orange Ca^ces .>—eggs, their weight in self-raising flour, weight of 
2 eggs in sugar and butter, grated rind and juice of small 

orange, few drotps of essence lemon. MeiJwd. —Cream butter and sugar, add well- 
beaten eggs, then flour, juice, and rind. Put tcaspoonful of mixture in each patty, bake 
in moderate oven till golden brown; when cold take piece out of each cake, fill with 
whipped cream with squeeze of orange juice, sifted icing sugar to decorate. Cocoanut 
Cakes.—2 eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa- 
nut, 6 tablespoonfuls self-raising flour. Method. —^Beat sugar and eggs, then butter, 
eocoanut, and flour; bake in moderate oven 10 to 15 minutes. Lamingtons. — h cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups self-raising flour, 3 eggs, little flavoring. Method. —Cream 
butter and sugar, add eggs well beaten, then sifted flour; bake in moderate oven. When 
cold cut into small squares, dip in chwolate icing, then sprinkle eocoanut all over. 
Betty Cakes. —3ozs. butter, 3ozfi. sugar, 6ozs. self-raising flour, 1 egg, 4 tablespoonfuls 
milk, loz. currants. Queen Cakes. —|lb. butter, 1 cup sugar, cups self-raising flour, 
2 eggs, flavor with essence lemon. Margaret Cakes. —|lh. butter, ^ cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 tablespoonful milk, juice and rind orange, 11 cups self-raising flour, ^ cup cornflour. 
Method. —Creiam butter and sugar, add beaten eggs, add flour alternately with juice 
and milk. Put in small eoutainers, bake in modt'rate oven 10 to 15 minutes. When cold 
brush over with apricot jam and sprinkle with eocoanut. 

Cookery Hints (by Mrs. B. Elliot).— in making pastry for roly-poly it is better 
to add 1 cup of breadcrumbs to 1 cup flour, instead of making paste all flour. Ginger¬ 
bread, and cakes with treacle or honey, are liable to burn easily, and so require a 
moderate heat. To keep (diccse from moulding or from becoming dry, wrap it in a cloth, 
clamp with vinegar, and keep in a covered dish. When making boiled puddings of any 
kind try putting «. piece of greased paper over the top before the cloth is put on. This 
renders the cloth much easier to wash, and keeps the pudding nice and firm. To serve 
green vegetables really green, cook without lid on saucepan. Too rapid boiling spoils 
and makes most vegetables tough. Put a few grains of rice into salt shakers to keep 
salt dry; the rice absorbs the moisture from the salt. To stone raisins, put them into a 
warm stove on paper, leave door of store open; when raisins get warm, squeeze out the 
stones. To cut new broad, first dij) the knife into boiling water; repeat when cool. To 
cover jams, &c., use soft tissue paper dipped in milk; put it over the jam at once, 
when the heat will dry it, making it like parchment. Put about the size of an egg of 
breadcrumbs tied in muslin with the cabbages when cooking. Cabbages cooked like this 
may be used in any way. The bread absorbs the bitter juices, also absorbs almost all 
smell while cabbage is cooking. Cakes will be much lighter if mixed with the hands 
than if a spoon or knife is used. Icing for cake may be prevented from cracking when 
cutting by adding 1 tablespoonful of swoc't cream to each unbeaten egg. Save stale 
bi:ead scraps, dry them thoroughly in an open stove, and then crush with a rolling-pin 
as fine as powder. These will always be at hand for preparing cutlets and fish. 

Economy Hints. —A pinch of carbonate of soda twided when stowing fruit saves sugar. 
For dried fruit, soak overnight with, enough cold water to cover fruit, add a little soda; 
this makes the fruit a more natural color. With mashed potatoes use hot milk, and 
butter will not be needed. When frying fat is past use for cooking purposes, convert 
it into soap, or collect and sell to soapmakers. I^ve all scraps of soap, tie in a muslin 
bag, put into boiling water for a short time, then plunge into cold water. This will 
cause the soap to harden again in one piec^-. Enam-elware will not readily crack or 
chip if it is put in a large pan of cold water, brought slowly to the boil, boiled for 15 
minutes, and allowed to cool in tire water before using. Glassware treated in the same 
way is less Ukely to crack. 

Household Hints.—Cut flowers may bo kept fresh by putting a spoonful of powdered 
cliarcoal into the vessel. Do not change water. To remove grease from a stove, try 
this plan:—Dip a cloth in dry soot, and rub this well over the greasy parts, then apply 
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blacklead and the spots will at once disappear. Newspaper can also be used to remove 
grease spots, using it before the polish. To Remove Match marJcs .—Eub with piece of 
cut lemon, and afterwards with a rag dipped in water, and the stains will disappear. 
When tilling a kerosene lamp, drop a dessertspoonful of suit into lamp; it makes the 
lamp bum much brighter. 


PABIIvLA (Average amiual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

June 16th. 

Cake Making Competition. —The following arc th© awards in the very pccessful 
cake making competition organised by the Branch:—Collection of sponges: First, Miss 
Phillis; second, Mrs. Dabinett. Sultana, currant, seed, and coffee oakes: First, Mrs. 
Neindorf; second, Mrs. Foalc. Napoleon, gingerbread, ribbon, and Dolly Varden cakes: 
First, Miss Phillis; second, Mrs. F. Kerley. Collection of small cakes: First, Mrs. K. C. 
Kerley; second. Miss Phillis. Scones and coffee rolls: First, Mrs. Niendorf; second, 
Mrs. Colwill. Nut bread: I'irst, Mrs. H. Q. Johnston; second, Miss Phillis. Cream 
puffs: First, Miss Colwill; second, Mrs. Brown. Four varieties of pastry: First, Miss 
Phillis; second, Miss Colwill. Bread and bread rolls: First, Mrs. Welden; second. Miss 
Phillis. Yeast oak© and buns; i^rst, Miss Phillis; second, Mrs. Welden. Collection of 
biscuits: First, Mrs. E. C. Kerley; second, Miss Colwill. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Welden.) 


PAEILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 14.04in.). 

June 21st.—Present: 21 members and five 'visitors. 

Th(- mending took the form of a Cake Exhibition, and in some sections there were 
qiiit^ a number of entries. A small entry fee was charged, part of the proceeds being 
set aside for prizes. Mesdaines Young & Hawthorne adjudicated. Those gaining 
prizes were as follows:—Dark Fruit Cake—1st Mrs. Beckman, 2nd Mrs. Holmes; 
Sultana Cake—1st Mrs. Holmes, 2nd Mrs, N. Venning: Coffee Cake—Ist Mrs. M. Davis, 
2nd Mrs. E. Billing; Light Sponge Cak(^—Ist Mrs. B. Pali], 2ud Mrs. M. Davis; 
Eibbon Cake—Ist Mrs. Oimt; Brown Sponge—1st Mrs. Beckman, 2nd Miss J. Blacksell; 
Swiss Roll—Ist Mrs. Blacksell ; Small Cakes (6 varieties, 3 of each)—1st Miss E, Pahl, 
2nd Miss V. Irehind; Nut or Fruit I^oaf—1st Miss B. Johnston, 2nd Mrs. (lent; Plain 
Scones—1st Mrs. N. Venning; 2iid Miss Blacksell; Best Collection of Pa.striek—Ist Mrs. 
Holmes, 2n(1 Mrs. Slatm-; Clreain Puffs—1st Mrs. B. Paid, 2n(l Miss B. Johnston: 
Biscuits (6 varieties, 3 of each) — 1st Mrs. Gent, 2nd Mrs. Wurfol. An invitation was 
extended to the men’s Bureau, and a dainty supper was handed round. (Secretary, 
Mrs. S. Flint.) 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 2fi.l4m.). 

July fith.—Present: 18 members. 

C^iuosTiON Box.—How to pot butter?—The best time to pot butter is in sjiring. Mix 
e(pial quantities of salt, sugar, and saltpetre. Mix together and roll out very fine; 
sque(‘zc out all surplus water, and mix loz. of the mixture to every pound of butter. 
How to make butter soft in wintotr?—Wash butter in warm water, and add small 
(juantity of hot vvate'r to l.h(‘ cream before churiimg. Why is pastry hard when cooked? 
-—This is often due to the oven not being sufficiently hot, and also by adding too much 
liquid. Pastry is made lighter by adding a little lemon Juice, or by adding the beaten 
yolk of an egg. Bak(> in a very hot oven. Why do cakes have a coarse appearance and 
hav(> lioles in when cooked?—Too much rising has Ixam used. Si)onge8 especially need 
little rising. Should cold or boiling water be used for cooking beetroot?—Putting the 
beetroot into cold water was said to be the general method used, but some members 
thought boiling water and long cooking wore essential for preserving both coloring 
and flavor. How to make a dark chocolate sponge?—Add a little caramel to the cocoa 
--only very little. Bourneville cocoa has been found excellent to give dark, coloring. 
AVhy do mustard pickles shrink after being pasted down for some time?—The remedy 
is to press })ickles well down, and add plenty of liquid, so that there is a depth of 
liquid above the pickles. Best method of straining Jelly?—Some members use flannel, 
tea towel, and others cheesecloth. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Kidman.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

August 3rd.—Present: 16 members. 

M.vkinc Fexyr Stools. —Mrs. Edgecumbe read the following paperProcure any 
kind of tins, but for each floor cushion it is necessary to have all tins of exactly the 
same kind. To make a nice size cualiion it takes seven 21b. treacle tins; anothm- nice 
shape is with nine honey, health saline, coffee, or any small size tins. The following 
material is required. Scraps of different material, or if required, the one piece card¬ 
board and wadding for padding. The centre tin can be covered with any old piece of 
rag, but it must be covered. Place the tins together for the desired shape; then proceed 
as follows: Cover each tin with material such as cretonne or velvet. Place all together 
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and sew across the tops of the tins to connect them together. Turn upside down and 
do the same with the bottom. When covering the tins, leave about lin. top and bottom 
longer than the tin, to turn over and sew. Place on a piece of cardboard and draw around 
the tins. Get two pieces of cardboard—one each for top and bottom. Cover these with 
material and sew one on the bottom of the tins. Place jvadding on top of tins and sew 
the other cover on top. Having completed this, sew some cord around the tins on the 
top. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 


WAPRAMBOO. 

June ;i7th.—Present; six members. 

Bacon Citiuno. —Mrs. F. (^hilman read the following paper;—The making] of really 
first-class bacon first depends on having the right (dass of pig to kill. The Ijarge White 
is recognised as being, the very best—having a long side and fine-textured meat without 
coarseness—but a long-Hha})ed pig is always better for liacon than a short, thickset one. 
('lorrect feeding, too, is most important. Provided a large (piantity of feed is available 
it- is an easy matter to load a j)ig wdth fat, but as most ])eople prefer streaky bacon 
the pig should l>e fed to develop lean as well as fat, A fair amount of milk in the 

ration is the i)est means to this end; \vh(M (* milk is not a vailable meat meal should be 

given. As t(* si/e the best bfuam is made from ]>'igs weighing from 1201b8. to ISOlbs., 
and if reasonably well fed a })ig should dress that weight at from 20 to 24 weeks. The 

bacon of a larger and older pig is raorei cumbersome to handle as well as being tough 

and fibrous, and the fat is more greasy. Thef pig should not have either feed or water 
for at least 24 hours before killing, and the weather is all important. Pork is far 
more susceptible to thunder or warmth than any other mtvat, and bacon prepared in 
very wet weather is seldom a success however cold. In cutting up^ a pig—especially a 
fairly small onc^—it is best to leave practically all thq side meat on the bacon, leaving 
th(‘ ribs bare. The hams should lie trimmed to a nice slmpe, ami the top or hip V)one 
removed. This leaves the next bone with a knob on the end of it. Saw this bone off 
about 2in. below' the knob, then push the steel into the remainder to squeeze out the 
marrow. This is a veiy necessary precaution because the marrow' inside the bone is 
where the taint or decay begins, and this method does not spoil the appearance of the 
ham, as does removing tlie whole bone. I prefer dry salting for pork rjitlier than brine, 
and to 71bs. of salt allow tw'o cups sugar, and a full tablespoon of saltpetre. The salt¬ 
petre gives th(^ meat a nic(* color and helps to presi'rve it, l)iit too much makes it hard 
and indigestible. A large fiv-proof box with a ware gauze* eevc-r makes an ideal r(‘ceptacle 
for curing, but it is very necessary for the liquid that the salt drains out to be able 
ro leak away. The meat should lie turned and re-salted every second or third day, 
and at the end of a fortnight—slightly more or less according if) the size of the pig— 
it should be cured, and the Imcon reaily to roll. Bacon, unless very large, should always 
bf* rolled. It is well worth the extra, trouble; it holds its flavor and ])r(*veiitH drying 
mit. To prepares for rolling, the bacon is laid out on the table and very thoroughly 
dried on both sides wdtli a soft cloth ; any moisture is likely to causf' mould inside the 
roll. If a spiced bacon is liked, almost any kind of sj)ices, whole or ground, may be 
added at this stage, by Ixdng sprinkled over the flesh side before rolling. Crushed 
cloves and nutmeg give a vf'ry nice flavor that penetrates all through the flesh, or 
ordinary mixed spice may be used; this is entirely a matter of individual taste. The 
actual rolling is a task that calls for a good deal of strength, because tin* more closely 
and firmly it is rolled, the better, ahvays comineiiciiig from the thickf'st side. Binder 
twine is the best for tying—it grips better than string, and the tying is not so hard 
on the hands; the ties need to be about 2iii. apart. The bacon is then ready to hang 
up, and may be used at once, but is much improved by hanging for two or three weeks 
to matiin;. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Collins.) 


SOUTH-EASTERN. 

TATIAKA (Average annual rainfall, 19.iU)in.). 

Question Box. —The June meeting W'as arranged iis a Question Box night, and proved 
to be popular with members and provided excellent entertainment and not a little 
instruction. There was a good muster of members in attendance and Mr. H, Fisher 
presided. After formal business Mr. F. Meier gave a demon.stration wdth weights and 
other ax)]paratu8 of tractive resistance in relation to horse swings. The demonstration 
was the outcome of a contention at the previous meeting of the Branch on the question 
whether heavy swings had an advantage over light ones. Mr. Meier held that, once 
the swing was suspended its weight Was negligible, and that heavy sw^iiigs exerted a 
tractive influence uf>on the implement being drawrn. Mr. H. Bond opposed this theory 
and contended that the heavier the swing the greater the load to be drawn by the team. 
It was to prove his theory and strengthen the case for heavy swings that Mr. Meier 
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gave the demonstration, for which he received the thanks of the meeting. The first 
question drawn from the box was: *‘Has Subterranean clover been a success in this 
distiictf^^—^M t. R. Hunt said that on light land it was a success, but on limestone and 
blaeli clay lands it was a failure. Mr. H. Bond considered it was not a great success 
in this district; natural clovers had proved superior on most local holdings, ‘^Should 
a farmer in this district send his wool to Melbourne or Adelaide?’'—iMr. H. Exton 
pointed out that returns were always earlier from Melbourne; Mr. E. Hunt favored 
Adelaide because freight to that market was cheaper. ^‘Is the Oorriedale-Merino cross 
an improvement on the pure Merino?’’—Mr. F. Milne preferred pure breeds. Mr. Bond 
considered that the Corriedale was a better sheep for fattening than tlie Merino; it also 
grew bulky, though light fieecea of good quality; Oorriedale-Merino lambs, under 12 
months old, dressed up to 741bs. weight. “Do you think the tractor has been a good 
in\’estmcnt for agricultural purposes?”—Mr. E. Orosser did not think it had; Mr. R. 
Hunt favored the tractor, but coiisidei’e^i that the ideal thing was a. tractor and a good 
team of liorses. “Can pig-ruising be made profitable in this district at present?”— 
Mr. E. Fisher was emphatic that at present market mtes it could not; rail freights w'ere 
prohibitive. This opinion was endorsed by Mr. F. Densley, who cited the case of a local 
man who had recently sent six good porkers to the Adelaide market and, after deducting 
feeding costs and freight he cleared Is. on the lot. Mr. E. Q-rosser said that 1201b. xiigs 
were worth m much as heavier pigs at Murray Bridge sales. “What do you think is 
the best tpiantity of feed to give a horse?”—Mr. Densley believed that a liorse should 
be given feed according to its apjietite—as much as it will eat. Mr. F. Milne preferred 
quality of feed, lief ore unlimited quantity of coarse feed. Mr. A. Milne considered 
that feeding should be regulated. The general opinion of momibers was that each feed 
should be eaten before another was given; more oats should be used in the feed. 
“■What is the best method of treating a paddock sown with oats for liny, that at present 
is very cloddy, and on which neither combine nor harrows are effective?”—Rolling was 
the suggested treatment. (Secretary, L. Butler.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEEBOROUaH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARCOWIE (/average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

July 0th,—Present: 14 members. 

Fallowing. —The following paper was read by Mr. K. Jarvis:—“Fallowing is one 
of the essentials in making wdieat growing a success. It should bo started as soon 
after seeding as possible, when the ground is wet, because early fallow generally grows 
the best crop, especially if one has the time to work it over in spring or soon after 
harvest. Rough fallow should be Irarrowod before seeding, otherwise some of the grain 
will be buried too deeply. The mouldboard plough is the best implement for fallowing. 
Nothing is gained by fallowing with a combine or sx>riiig tooth cultivator, because these 
im})lement8 will not kill all the large weeds. The soil should be idoughed from 2^in. to 
3in. deej). New ground requires deei>er jdoughing because it is more uneven, and the 
low patches are likely to be missed with the imi})lement8, ” 

Destruction op" Rabuits.- “The best time to deal with rabbits is in summer, when 
the feed is dry, ’ ’ said Mr. H. Sanders, in a jraper on this subject. ‘ ‘ They are then 
looking for food that contains moisture, and will readily take moist x)onard mixed with 
poisons. At this time of the year the fumigator also will give better results. The 
poison cart is also useful, and the best time to lay the baits is just after a rain. A 
good bfiit for rabbits is a head of wheat dipped in strychnine. Grind the strychnine 
to a fine powder, make a slack paste of pollard and water and mix the strychnine well 
into it. Dip tlie heads into this mixture and place them along the edge of a wheat 
crop where the rabbits are troublesome. Trapping is another good method, but it is 
too slow. One week in summer with a good fumigator is worth a month’s trapping in 
winter. Chaff and sulphur will kill the rabbits in their warrens. When trapping pick 
in all the holes, then after a few days set the traps at the holes that have been opened. 
I prefer the box trap because it can be covered easily and quickly.” (Secretary, A. 
Crossmun.) _ 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETBRBOROTOH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

MURRAYTOWN. 

June 18th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Sheep as a Siuet.ine. —Mr. W. Joppich, in the course of a paper on this subject, 
considered that on a 640'acre farm there should be 150 to 250 sheep carried, of which 
60 j>eT cent, should be breeding ewes. One hundred and fifty sheep with wool at 8d. 
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a pound should return £45 per year for wool, or 158. a week. He proferrc<l to go 
through the sheep at shearing time ond mouth every sheep. Any with broken inouthB 
should be marked for rations or marked-. In the disciissioji which followed Mr. 'rregenzu 
said it was difficult to keep the fallows clean without sheep. He thought mun) sheep 
necessary than the number mentioned. He asked Mr. Joppieh as to wJudliei- it was not 
better to use rams of English breeds for rearing of lambs. Mr, .loppich re})lied that 
where plenty of feed was available it was a good idea to produce* cross-bred lambs, but 
they had the drawback of producing coarse wool. Mr. C’logg thought the suggested 
numbers of sheep about right for the size farm spoken of. Ihougli at times there might 
be feed available for double the number of slice]). Mr. .loi)]>icli was asked if he 
thought it advisable to brand shei'p twice a year. This was )K>t considered nec,es8ary 
for big sheep, but it might be advisable for lambs where tluue was a tendency for the 
brand to disappear in the spreading of the wool. Mr. Joppieh jireferred to brand sheep 
on the rump. Mr. Borgas said that the owiuu- of a ri'gistered brand could use any 
figure from 2 to 1) on any part of the sheej). He ])referred to brand on the shouhh'rs; 
this was easier to see when running the shec'p through a race. Mr. .lopjiich asked 
members wlwit tliey preferred to use as a dressing against fly troul)les. Mr. N. Hcholz 
said a good mixture was half kerosene and half Stockholm tar. 

At a further meeting held on July 16th the Hon. Secretary read a report of the work 
of the Branch during the }»ast year. 

On June 21st Mr. C, A. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave an address, “Wool 
Classing.” (Secretary, E. Pitman.) 


LOWER NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BRINKWOKTTI (Average annual rainfall, 15.71111.). 

June 13th.—Present: Nim^ membm-s. 

How TO Farm Sta'CESSFi’T/TiV. —Mr. TI. Ottens read the following paper: .-“I'ins is a 

problem affectang every farnmr at the present time. Owing to the collapse of the 
world^8 markets, and adverse (dimatic conditions experienced during recent years, fully 
50 per cent, of the State’s farmers are faced with this ])i'obhmi, without any api})areut 
solution. It is frequently stated that the only hope lies in mixed farming, but all livo- 
stock necessary for this method arc being sold at values far too high relative to returns 
w’hich may be expected, and it is difficult to see how that will imjiro^^e the situation. It 
must be re^alised that the farm requires the whole of your attention, both jibysically and 
mentally. Sport and pleasure must for the present be set aside, and should on no 
account be allowed to interfere with farming activities. Every fanner should be con¬ 
stantly on the alert for any wtiy in which any operation can l>e carried out at less 
exptuise or improved on, and every avenue exjilored for any leakage and jiromptly 
remedied. Purchase of new' machinery should be avoided; that old Rmchine can be re¬ 
paired with a few pounds’ w'orth of 8{>are parts, a Tittle time and patience, or, if other 
machinery is essential, shrewd second-hand buying is the better business proposition. 
When working machinery, an obvservant eye should be kept for missing bolts, &.c., and 
these must be immediately replaced; this will eventually save both time and exjiense. 
The old adage, “ A stitch in time paves nine,” is as true to-day as when it was first 
used. If working horses, remember that they arc only capable of doing a given amount 
of work a day; if pushed beyond this limit a reaction will soon s(?t in, and one will 
not accomplish any inoi’C, and, in addition, the team will be wmrii out. Generally streak¬ 
ing, A tractor fariuer has to exercise more care and forethought than the horse farmer, 
and if this is not used to the fullest extent calamity will surely occur. A very im¬ 
portant factor in successful farming is to liave a plant commensurate with the amount 
of work to be performed. If tlie plant is too small, losses will result through unseason¬ 
able tillage; if too large, overhead expenses will be too high. A special w'aruing is 
needed against working both tractor and horses, unless the holdiiig Is of sufficient size 
to warrant doing so. Every farmer should keep in touch with the latest scientific 
developments, and for this purpose should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau, 
because through this medium he enn be kept in touch with tlie latest scientific develop¬ 
ments. However, the most important x>oint towards being a successful farmer i.s, be¬ 
fore purchasing anything, either land, nmehiuery, or livestock, to obtain reliable in¬ 
formation concerning same, and after deliberately weighing all evidence, fix a price 
which is considered a sound business proposition, and, if below x^rices ruling at the time, 
refrain from purchasing. The sooner it ic realised that the present method of arriving 
at values per medium of recent sales is absolutely erroneous the better for the farmiug 
community generally. Finally, by looking a few years ahead and shrewdly aiit'ieix)atbig 
stock prices, every farmer could save a large amount of money—present purchasers of 
horses will realise this—and it is evident during this period that the advantages of the 
seller over the buyer are considerable.” (Se<'iretary, H. E. G'ttens.) 
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CURRANT GROWING IN THE CLARE DISTRICT. 

The followim^ was read hy Mr, W. E. Penna, of the Penworiham Branch, at a 

meetmg held on Jwn^f! 15th :— 

^^The growing and treatment of currants in the non-irrigated areas has not been 
given that care and attention which should enable growers to obtain full prcKluction 
from the vines. 

The last few years have not been very encouraging to growers; prices have been 
below cf)st of production, with the result that many growers have had to explore other 
channels, and, in doing so, hav(‘ not been able to give sufficient time and labor to their 
\'ineyard8. Tn such cases, the ultimate result will be weak and immature wood, the con¬ 
dition of sucli being the deciding factor in a heavy or light crop. 

The currant industry is one of the main assets of the Glare district. At the present 
time ther(; are under currants 1,475 acres, the highest tonnage produced being 1,120 
tons. Last year 030 tons were produced, averaging about £25 per ton, giving to the 
district £15,750. This year the tonnage will be about the same, but prices have improved 
considerably, and should average about £10 per tx)n more, the district therefore 
benefitting by an additional £6,300. This industry also has to its credit the fact that 
it is one of very few primary industries that has not been assisted by the Government. 
During the period of stress through which it has passed its battles have been fought 
and won through its own organisation, with the result that to-day it is recognised as 
the best organised primary indu 8 tr 3 »^ in Australia. 

There are many factors to deal with which influtmce the quality of the dried produce, 
one of the most essential being pruning. Pruning stands unicjuc in tin; execution of its 
work by the adoption of so many different ideas and systems applied. Firstly, a good 
sharp pair of secateurs is essential for •clean and neat cutting. Observe each vine, and 
note whether it has made strong or weak growth, and pruni‘ accordingly. In pruning a 
strong growing vine, do not overtax its strength by leaving too much wood, the result 
being spoilt fruiting wood the following year. Always try and keep the spurs as near 
the main arm as possible in order to be near the main flow of sap. As to the length of 
spurs, two clear eyes and the base bud are advised. In selecting the siimr it is essential 
to take into consideration its condition. If the first shoot next to the base is strong 

and healthy, always spur it for fruit. If this shoot is not strong cnougli for fruit- 

bearing, and the top one is strong and vigorous, make this the fruiting spur, but do 

not overlook the fact that it w^ill be a considerable distance from the main arm. Over¬ 

come this by leaving a reducer as far down the spur as jmssible to come back to the 
following year. Very often strong water shoots come out froin the main arm, and, if 
in a good position to trake the place of an old spur, do not fail to make a reducer of 
same. Alwmys cut reducers to one ©ye, but th© following year do not leave both the 
reducer and the old spur for fruit. Many light crops and small bunches are due to 
j)o<»r selection of fruiting wood. It is asking the impossible to expect a weak, immature 
spur to produce good quality fruit. Some will say that at times one has to sacrifice 
some of the crop to keep l>ack the sfpurs, but quality is essential, and it can only bo 
obtained from strong, healthy spurs. Have the spurs as near the top of the main arm 
as possible, or, if on the side, have them evenly distributed on both sides, so that when 
the foliage and fruit are on the vine it will be evenly balanced, not allowing the trellis 
to lean one way more than the other. The treatment of the terminal rod—especially on 
young vines—is very important. The length to be left every year until the space be¬ 
tween the vines is filled varies according to the growth made, and much harm can be 
done to a vine—(wen a strong growing one—by leaving the terminal rod too long. The 
outcome of this is that the wood produced from spairs joining the rod and following in 
to the centre of the vine is considerably weakened, and in many cases dies out, necessi¬ 
tating cutting away a portion of the main arm the following year to fore© stronger 
growth. The length of the terminal rod on a strong growing vine should be about 2ft., 
the weaker the vine, lessen aocordingly, Th© rod and spur system is one which will give 
abnormal crops for a few years, if used extensively; then for a few years the vines 
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generally yield below normal. In ueiiig tins system, the corject rod and spur aihould 
be selected from, a last year's spur, which has produced two good healthy shoots, select¬ 
ing the terminal shoot for the rod and the shoot next to the base bud as the spur. 
The following year, when pruning, always cut the old rod dean out, and work back on 
the new wckkI produced from the spur. This system of ])runing is not used to the extent 
that it was a few years ago, tlie chief fault being that the rod in ninny cjises smothers 
and weakens the shoots produced from adjoining spurs. Fruit nlso is generally smaller, 
and takes longer to ripen. Although not advocating the rod and spur system to be used 
to any great extent, this last three or four years tin* writer lias used la 'short ^'rod 
sufficiently long to tie down on the wire carrying the uiaiii arm, loojiing it as much as 
possible, and by doing this almost every bud shoots. This is only practised on vines 
making strong growth where there are not anflicient spurs to x>J*oduce the quantity of 
fruit the vine should cari-y. This has given reasonably satisfactory results, althougli 
by comparing the fruit obtained fr(»m the rods wdtii that from Hjiurs for the last season 
the fruit produced from the latter w'as a little better. Ntwertheless, good average crops 
and quality have been harvested, and the vinos are in good heart. An iinjiortant point 
which should never be neglected is the cutting out of all dead wood. 

In sumlming up, each person who jirunes his vines should—ii‘ he has the interest of 
his garden at heart, after a peiiod of years—^lie the best .judge in reference to its 
pruning. After years of cutting the removal of old spurs will iioeessitate large cuts, 
which do not heal over, and eventually cause part of the main arm t^o die. Many old 
vines are affected in this manner, and although the root system of these may b(; quite 
satisfactory, they are unprofitable. Many growers have made the mistake of leaving 
such vines clinging to them, for only the few' small bunches every year, w'hereas if a 
system of rejuvenation had been follow'ed financial results w'ould have been very much 
better. Such vines should bc" sawm off near the ground, wliich w'oiild force a newv shoot 
—if one is not already thero™meaning the loss of one crop, but givijig ])ractica!ly a 
neiv vine, wiiich ^vill produce fnr heavier crops and better quality fruit. A great future 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

LIVESTOCK FOR SALE. 


During the next few weeks the College can offer for sale the 
following animals from their well-known flocks:— 

Berkshire Boars, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire Sows, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire-Tamworth Crossbred Sows. 

Jersey Bulls and Bull-calves, from Tested Herd-book Cows. 

White Indian Runner Drakes and Ducks. 

White Leghorn Roosters. 

Black Orpington Roosters. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PRINCIPAL. 
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ahead of the currant industry. Throughout the world-wide deptession this iadttstry 
has not only held its own, but has itmprored its position. This fact fdoUe should utge 
growers to keep the industry in the position it now holds, and this can only be done by 
cultivating still more that spirit of co-operation in the growing and matkeiing of its 
products/’ (Secretary, A. Jenner.) 


YORKS PENINSULA DlStRlCt. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BBENTWOOB (Average annual rainfall, 15.54jfli.). 

July 7th.—Present: 15 members. 

Eei* Allis,—The following paper was presented by Mr. H. Boundy:—Before starting 
seeding see that all swings and cliains are in good working order, The combine, being 
one of the main implemeaits used during seeding, should have ail worn parts replaced, 
a new set of shears, and its is always advisable to fit a new set of bolts if wording in 
stony couaitry. The harrows are very important in siH^ding time. They sliould be 
sharpened and straightened, because loose harrows miss a lot of ground and blunt ones 
only pass over the surface. The plough should have all the furrows straight, bolts 
tight in the feet, and a sharp set of shears ready for work. When seeding arid fallow¬ 
ing arc over, fences and gates should be mendewi; a few wires strained up at the right 
time saves chains of new' fence daring the year. The binder should t>e overhauled, the 
knife taken out and sharpened, and fingers tightened and closed down will make a 
cansidcrable saving on the pitman. Good straps and buckles on the canvasses save much 
time and, trouble. Headers should have the main working parts taken to pieces so that 
the bearings and spindles may be inspected. The threshers should bo inspected and set 
ready to start oji the barley crop. The combs should be taken off every three ori four 
seasons, ground, thimbled, and reset to make a clean job. When harvesting is finished, 
collars should be reliiied. The man on the farm has to be a jack of all trades, because 
it would cost a very considerable sum of money if one had to take all repairs to the 
blacksmith, carpenter, and motor garage.” (Secretary, E. (vannichael.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, lO.SOin.). 

July llth.—Present; 12 members and five visitors. 

Fallowing. —Mr. A. Cornish presented the following paper:—“Fallowing is a very 
important part of farm w^ork. There are three distinct types of soil in this district: 
(1) grey loam, (2) heavy red ground usually interspersed with limestone ridges, and (3) 
sand. The two first named can lie worked similarly although the red flats should be 
ploughed a little deeper than the grey loam. In these soils fallowing should be com¬ 
menced as soon as possible after seeding, using a plough for the fii'st breaking up of 
the soil and plougliing 2in. or 2Hn. deep. The fallow should then be liarrowed twice, 
crossing the ploughing as inucli as possible. Should the ground have broken up very 
lumpy, it should then be rolled wnth an ordinary land roller or cultipacker. The fallow 
should then be cultivated whenever a growth of weeds renders it necessary. J favor 
the cultivator for all subsequent working of the fallow; it tends to bring the* clods 
to the surface and i)aeks the fine soil into a firm seed-bed, free from air spaces, wiiereas 
the skim plough brings the fine soil to the top and hiuves the seed bed in a looser 
condition, w^hich allow's of more evaporation. Harrows should be used whenever a crust 
has formed on the fallow', this breaks the connection between the surface and subsoil, 
thereby stopping evaporation. Care must be exercised in working the red ground to see 
that it is not wet enough to be boggy, or it will set too hard to w'ork down nicely 
again. Sheep should be run on the fallow whcne\’er W'eeds appear, for in addition to 
cleaning the land, they help pfick the soil together and enrich the ground with their 
droppings. Before starting to fallow, it is advisable to have kept the sheep on the 
paddock as much as possible because a lot of weed growth prevents the soil from 
working down nicely. The sandy soil which is liable to drift should be ploughed latter 
—about September—and cultivated once. In working the fallow it is advisable to 
cross cultivate it whenever possible, as when going the same w'ay the tines follow the 
old track and so allow many weeds to slip past. More ground should not be ploughed 
than it is possible to w'ork proi>erly, and the fallow should be cultivated at least twice 
before harvest.” (Secretary, H. Gornish, Stansbury.) 


WmSTERN DISTRICT. 

0UMMIN8 (Average annual rainfall, 17,7Tin.). 

June 10th.—Present: Eight mtaiibers. 

B.vitLKY G»ow'ino. —Mr. P. Vanstone, in the course of an address on this subject, 
said his first experience of growing malting barley w'as on Yorke Peninsula, and on 
fairly now land it proved a failure, but on old land ti did well. His ex^>erieii)Ce in 
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thiB district was similar k> tliat on Yorke Peninsula as regards yields, also in 
it. did not’ affoct the following wheat crop if it was old land. He sowed barley on 
burnt wheat stubble land, Hometinies sowing the Itarlev straight in w'ith the combine, 
other times w^orking the land over and sowing later. It mndt* no difference to the 
subsequent* wheat cr<»p wliether the barley stubble was burned off or not. He preferred 
not to burn it^ and it made such splendid slieei) feed, and when jjloughed in served 
to keep the soil from binding. A good discussion followed, and Mr. Vanstone replied 
to numerous questions. Would sow three acres to a bag in early i)art of seeding, 
Iat(‘r sow thicker. About (iOlbs. super w^as a fair dressing for l)arley. The heavy land 
w'as best for barley in this district. He preferred formalin for ydckling. As regards 
Belling barley, he thought it best rule to make early sales. (Secretary, H. Roberts.) 

EL.HOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

Jun<‘ 14th.—Present: nine mcn)bers. 

Fallowing. —Mr. R. Wake read the following paper:—‘‘Fallowdng is one of the 
most important parts of fanning ami also one of the most difSciilil to accomplish. 
It is important bocnuse it is a means by which farmers are enabled to increase their 
yields by many bushels per acre if properly done. In a. very good season the difference 
in yields per acre is much less than in less favored seasons, as will b<‘ seen from the 
following tabulations—the State average. 

Frop grow^n on fallow. C'rop grown on land not fallowed. 


1928- 29. lOlbiish. -‘Ubush. 

1929- :’.0. Obush. Tlbush. 

1930- 31. llbush. 4bush. 

1931- 32 . 14,\bus!i. Ihhnsh. 


'rhe b(‘sl crops are grown off early fallow, t.c., /fallow that has been coin])leted 
Ix^foro the end of the winter rains. By so doing the maximum amount of moisture is 
conserved and there is a better chance of killing Aveeds. Fallowing consists of three 
essentials: preparing a seedbed, conserving moisture, and killing weeds. In dry seasons 
when there is a short growth of weeds, the lighter ploughs and cultivators do effective 
work. Til tlie better seasons of early rains, a considerable growth of weeds and bushes 
spring up, making it difficult to fallow unless the rubbish is kept down by sheep. The 
best implement to use for this is the mouldboard plough, which make,^ a level seedbed 
and turns the rnl)bisli im<h>r; when the land is covere<l with bushes and 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1983. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

I Os. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
ISs. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


EGGS 

DAY OLD CHICKENS. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.- 158. per dozen; £5 per 100. 

Free on Reil, Sahebury. 


DELIVERY.—€H1CXS—February and Early March. 
EGGS~-7aniiary and February. 


Further particulars can. be obtained from tUe Manager, Parafield Poultry Stntion, Saliabury, 
or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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shrubs the disc plough does good work, and being lighter in draught than 
ji iiumldboard plough one can get over the ground more quickly. It does 
not pay to plough deeper than 2in. to 3in. because seedbed consolidation is difficult 
to obtain. The (mltivation of the fallow is just as important as the ploughing. It is 
not advisable to cultivate these soils to a smooth surface, because the wind is almost 
certain to spoil the work. It seems quite necessary that the surface be left ridged during 
the windy period of the year. It would seem that too much cultivation prior to harvest 
leads to drift. The practice of most farmers is to work the land during spring and 
after that control the weeds by sheep. If cultivated when the soil is moist, there is 
less tendency for it to drift and less loss of moisture. Given the right conditions, 
working fallow between harvest time and seeding seems to have a very beneficial effect 
upon the soil, especially is this jiotic>ed if rain falls at the end of summer or early 
in autumn. Rain is the, real consolidating factor, and farmers should try to work the 
fallow Jis shallow as possible with effective destruction of weeds. If all these things 
have been done well the fallow should be free from weeds and ready to grow n good 
crop of wheat.” Discussion: Mr. Btory only used a plough for fallowing when it was 
absolutely necessary. It was not wise to plough too deep. A crop of wheat sown on 
land ploughed deeply grew too much straw, whereas on shallow ploughing the reverse 
was the ease. He was not a lover of the disc plough. Mr. Wills said ploughing the 
land brought about the aeration of the soil, which was assisting Nature in making an 
ideal loamy soil. A firm seedbed was one of the main things to have at seeding time, 
when a good germination would result. In dilferent districts the land was ploughed 

at different depths. Mr. Wildnian said rainfall had much to do with the deptli of 

ploughing. There was no harm in ploughing deeply in a wet season. Tn dry seasons 
the land was too loose to allon^ of that being done. Mr. S. V. Wake said the combine 
had been all right in dry seasons, but now it was necessary to use the plough, it wal4 
a good opportunity to cope with the magnesia patches in tin* land. Mr. White noticed 
with interest the different depths farmer.s ploughed in different districts. In heavy 
Idaek land din. was not uncommon, and in dryer districts 2in. was about the average 
depth. A good crop usually grow on an old roadway through a i>addock. Mr. Cooper 
favored tin* plough, especially for heavy land. Deep fallowing was no good; 2in. to 

3in. was the ideal depth. The disc x)lough may be all right in straw’ and nil.)bi8h. 'Dio 

combine was the ideal implement for seeding, because it })la(*ed the grain on a firm, 
hard seedbed. (Recretary, W. Cooper.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BARMEBA. 

May; Presemt; 30 members. 

Maniuung Fruit Trees and Vines. —The following points are taken from an address 
by Mr. F. B. Arndt (District Ijorticultural Instructor):—Manuring w-as often an 
experiment for the; individual blocker and needed common sense. All soils would not 
yield to similar treatment. Heaviest applicatiooi of manures, also ploughing, should be 
done before th© end of August. An average ideal system of manuring:— (a) Cover 
crop (peas or beans) together with heavy dressing of super (.Sewts. per acre); (h) Before 
Imds burst, give 2cw’ts. super, lewt. sulphate of ammonia; lewt. of blood and bone 
manure may be added, also Icwl. of potash in sandy soil. 

At the July meeting Mr. Arndt addn^ssed blockers on ‘^Grafting.” A profitable 
evening was spent, 50 members attending. The lecturer referred to ‘‘Phylloxera,” 
emphasising South Australia’s practical immunity. Stock affijuities did not pay so 
large a part in grafting as in previous days. The doradillo was a suitable stock for 
grafting sultanas, currants, malagas. Shiraz on doradillos did not do w’cll. It was 
advisable to graft below ground level and too many vines slnnild not be prepared 
ahead. The preparation of the scion was outlined in detail, and a “live” model did 
much to drive home the lecture. Mr. Arndt thought it advisable to graft in early Sep¬ 
tember after the first rush of sap had taken place. Ijeyering and whip graft were 
fx})Iamed, and also the yema or summer bud. (Secretary, C. Till.) 


ALAWOONA FIELD DAY. 

. The Alawmona Branch of the Agricultural Bureau took advantage of the presence of 
offleera of the Department of Agriculture in tlie district and arranged a tour of inspec¬ 
tion of farms in the vicinity of Alawoona. Six car Ic^iids of members, in (*omj>«i.ny with 
Messrs. W. J. Spafford, H. B. Barlow, B. L. Griffiths, P. H. Suter, and F C. Bxchards, 
of the Departjment of Agriculture, took part in the tour. Leaving the Institute at 
11 o’clock the first property to be inspected was that of Mr. T. Willson, who, before 
coming to Aiawoonn in 1914, was engaged in farming operations on Kangaroo Island. 
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le rtwalliMl tho time when crops wen> cut with a sickle, and tlie stir tHiat tlie first 

orrish.v binder creattMi when it was brought to the Island. His (present holding, whieJj 
i all fenced, and c^onsists of 1,514. acrcvs, all of which is cleared except 100 acres. 
This year he has under crop 500 acres—400 acres being wheat fallow and 10(i acres of 
jilts. A croj> of Rajah on prte.aent indicatuvns is expected to yiidd 15bush. to the acre. 
The outstanding feature of Mr, Willson’s property is the fine vegetable and fruit 
gardens. From the fruit garden, which was planted nine years ago, he exjK^ct's to 
gather 30 cases of fruit, including apricots, {loaches, nectarines, plums, and apples. 
Other than a bu(*ket of wjvter given to each tree when it Was {ilanted, the trees have 
jKtt received any ivatering, except rain, and at present are very healthy and fret? from 
; distiase. Surplus fruit and vegetables are sold in Alawoona. 

I A very fine crop of 60 acres of Guyra oats, sown the third week in March with 
35lbs. secM^d and 501bs. super on stubble land, was inspected on Mr. IT. J. Koch’s 
holding. The crop is quitt^ Ti^ft. high, and is expected to cut to 2 tons of hay to 
the acre. 

Mr. T. Flint, who took up land in 1934 when the district was first .settled, has a 
^ holding of 1,882 acres—200 acres of wJiich remain to be cleared. Sown to wheat this 
year he has 450 acres, and 120 acres <»f oats. His best croj) was one of Naliawai, 
Which should yield six bags to the acre. To provide adequate grazing for a flock of 
200 Merino sheep, Mr. Flint has sown Wimmera rye grass all through his wheat crops, 
and in addition has a plot of 2-^ acres of the grass, whi«*h he intends to hfirvesf for 
seed. 

i’<‘rhap8 the best and nio.st attractive crop in.spected was one of 70 acres of Nabawa 
wihoat on tlie farm of Mr. A. Bishoj), who, before taking uji wheat' growing, was a 

gni’deiKM- fit Mount ('ompfiss. This crop, which w^as sown with 451bs. seed and TOlbs. 

.sufier in mid-April, was at the time of insiKudioii cle.'in, level, and very dense, and gives 
(‘very aji^iearfince of returning 8 bags to the acre. He Inis 400 aeres under wheat this 
ycfir, find {ooposes to mak(' fidequate provision for fodder supplies by cutting fiO tons of 
Golden Dro}> wliejit for bay. 

Mr, VV. Pauli, who is (Hiainuan of tlie local Brfinch of the Bureau, and hist.year 
won the District Croj) Competition, works—in conjunction witlj his son—two properties, 
contfiining 3,500 acres. On this holding va^ry fine crops of Caliph and Gallipoli and 
Xfihawfj wert' inspected. Realising that as a g<‘neral rule tlie malice lands will not 
stand consistent cropping, Mr. Pnnll practices a rotation whereby the paddocks only 
come under wheat once in five years. He expressed the opinion that right through 
the rnallee many f.armers put in too large an area. This they cannot handle properly. 

In proportion to the .size of his holding, Mr. Pauli said ho };ut in a smaller aresi of 

wlicat than anyone in the district, and at the same time there were few wlio nifiiketod 
more wheat than him. Provided a good finishing rain is received, Mr. Pauli anticipates 
M yield of .‘lObush. to the acre from a paddock of 115 acres of Nfihawa, M,rs. i’aull 
was eoiiijilimented on hm* very fine flower garden, which was a blaze of color at the 
time of the inspection. Visitors were entertained at lunch and tea by the ladies of 
the district, find a most instructive and enjoyable day concluded by a concert in the 
Institute, 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

HPlAlDFRi:. 

May 21st.—Present: 11 ineinbers. 

Horses v. Tkai’TOrs. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. M. Pearce) read the following 
paper:—‘' Tractors are heavily handicapped by their high initial cost and unknown 
costs for repairs and upkeep. Petrol, oil, &c., imported from abroad is paid for in 
cash or goods; Avhilst horse feed is grown on the farm with little more than the 
farmer’s own labor.” The speaker thought that if a farmer w’anted to work a trnctor 
it would be essential to have n large area and keep the tractor going day and night to 
get the crop in at the most opportune time in the season and thereby possibly increase 
tlu> yield. He also thought that the only other occasion a tractor may be used economi¬ 
cally was when horse feed could not'be grown; as in clearing ^lew country. Several 
members thought a tractor would be a benefit to help tlie hor.s(‘ team in tlie busy tinu's. 
Mr. Watson said that a light tractor could he ust'd on a small dairy farm because it 
would allow feed to be given to cows whieli would otherwise be eat(?n by horses. 
Mr. E. Sparrow cited the case of a tractor in the Bordertown district which, working 
in shifts, put in 700 acres in 12 days, including cultivating, drilling, and hariowing. 
Til© general opinion of members was that horses were the best for farm power. 

A meeting was held on June 16th, there being present 15 members. Mr. R. Hill 
(Bistrict Agricultural Instructor) deliv'cred an address, ‘^‘Beeding Operations.” 
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LANDS. 


LANDS OPEN TO APPLICATION. 

Applications will be received until 3 p.m. on Tuesday, October 18tb, 1932, 
for lands in the Hundreds of BARNA, BLACKER, BOOTHBY, BROOKER, 
BUCKLEBOO, BURGOYNE, CAMROONA, CARALUE, CARAWA, CAR¬ 
INA, COLTON, COOTRA, CUNGENA, FINLAYSON, GOODE, HAGUE, 
HASLAM, KIANA, KOONGAWA, LAKE WANGARY, MAMBLIN, MAN- 
GALO, MoLACHLAN, MILTALIE, MINBRIE, MTNNIPA, MITCHELL, 
MOODY, MOORKITABIE, MORTLOCK, MOSELEY, PYGERY, ROUNSE- 
VELL, SHANNON, SMEATON, SOLOMON, STURDBB, ULYERRA, 
VERRAN, WANNAMANA, WRBNFORDSLEY, YADNARIE, and in the 
Counties DUFFERIN, KINTORE, and ROBINSON. 

Full particulars are published in the Government Gazette of September 
8th, 1932, and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Box 291a, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


LIST OF OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official 
List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). 
The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., 
of the sections available, and the conditions under which they may be 
applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and 
the successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the 
subdivision. 


R. S. Riohards, Commissioner of Crown I<and8. 




person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
tliai an aehnowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Jowrml of Agriovliufo 
apiid the author’s name is also acknowledged. 


S. B. WHITFOBD, 

Minister of AgTicuUv.'<ro. 






















AGRICULTUm VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MI£rCEl.LANEOITS. 


Australian Wine-^rowlng Use in the United Kingdom. 

The great inerease in the export of Australian wine to the United Kingdom is men¬ 
tioned ill the Report on Mdne which has been issued by the Imperial Economic Committee 
(ILM. Stationery Office, (id.). Australian wine is firmly established and the consump¬ 
tion of it ill the ITnited Kingdom has been increasing during the last three years, 
although the general consumption of wine has declined. Australia itself, says the 
Report, consumes just over 6 pints a head, where South Africa consumes 15 pints. The 
United Kingdom consumes just over 2 pints of wine a head, Australian exports were 
greatly stimulated by the export bounty, which, at varying rates, has been in force 
since 1924, and increased fivefold, to two and a half million gallons, in six years. This 
is about lialf the estimated quantity consumed in Australia itself. 

The report gives tlic world’s total annual production of wine at around 400,000,000 
gallons, half of whicli two countries, France and Italy, provide. The British Empire 
only provides l.T.l per cent, of the total. 


United Kingdom Market. 

In a careful study of tlie Uniti‘d Kingdom market, it is estimated that the average 
amount of wine drunk annually per liead of the population is some 21 pints. Coii- 
suniptiou has been pj*actically constant since .188(5. There has been a certain cdiaiige 
of taste towards sweet and away from dry wines, and it is in providing good sweet 
wines that Enq)jre growers liave a particularly favorable field. Tlie »ton,dy consumption 
of wine, although the duties were doubled in 1920, is in part cine to the increased 
taxation on lieer and spirits. Taxation and preferen(*e play a, great part in changing 
public taste, aw the classic example of port wine shows, an»l under the new Imperial 
I’i-eferences Empire growers have an excellent opportunity. 

Recommendations to Empire Growers. 

Tlie Report recomineiids growers to seek to put on the British market a few aristocrats 
among ivines, whose undisputed excellence will confer prestige upon the land from 
which they come. Mr. H. Warner Allen, a recognised authority, is quoted in praise 
of South African sparkling wine, dry Bomininn, and of distinctinve Australian wines. 
These wines have qualities of their own, but they have to iruake tlieir way in a market 
whose taete is already trained by the wines of Europe. Just as the wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy are all quite different, and are not compared against each 
other, so should the Empire wines win their own niche. 

Great efforts are now bmng made to improve quality, and it is recognised that 
much harm was done by the premature export of inferior wines some years ago. 
In hotels and restaurants, in particular, the goodwill of the management is of little 
effect where consumers choose the foreign label ** either through fear of venturing on 
the unknown or on evidence of their supposed knowledge.” The report points out 
that organisers of public and official dinners, old boys gatherings and similar 
functions have a great chance of giving prominence to Empire wines worthy of 
serious consideration, 

Blendrp Wines. 

Empire growers liavo to face the competition of blended European wines, which 
are blended not for improvement, but simply to obtain ja wine on which the duty 
works out at nearly the same as the duty paid by Empire wines. The practice of 
adding spirit to Empire wines in bond to obtain alcoholic strength is one which 
injures the name of Empire wines. 
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•Names,FOR Wines. . ’■..^ 

Buell names as Burgundy and Glaret have for long been used to describe types 
of wines and not particular localities. Australian Burgundy, for escample, has been 
on the market for over sixty years. But Port and Madeira are words whose uss 
is restricted by law to certJain localities. Port constitutes over a quarter of all the wine 
imported into Great Britain, and the Portuguese enjoy a very great advantage* 
Empire producers of wine of port character have added such words as Port Type, 
but there are groat disadvantages in this practice, which suggest an imitation. It 
follows that very careful consideration should be devoted to the possibility of 
inventing new names for Empire sweet wines. **Austral'^ or ^^Aust'* have been 
proposed for Australian sweet wine, or the revival of old names like Malmsey. In 
general the Report pleads for an acceptance of the view that the usual names for 
Wines linve become general in meaning and ought not to be limited to particular 
countries. 

Need ix)r Laroek Exports. 

The two great Wine producing countries in the Empire are Australia and South 
Africa, although Oanada, Cyprus, Malta, and Palestine all produce Wine, and there is 
British Wine—elderberry, cowslip, ginger, &c. Apstralia consumes less than a third of 
her own production of around 18,000,000gall8., while South Africa, whose total produc¬ 
tions is about 19,000,OOOgalls., only exports between 4 per cent, and 5 per cent', of it. 
Australia e?xports more than twice as much as South Africa, and both countries send 
over 90 per cent, of their exports to the United Kingdom. But total sales have not 
kept pace with production. Larger export markets, alike for Wine and Brandy, are 
the chief need of both countries. Markets in Empire countries, other than the United 
Kingdom, deserve attention^ though few of these countries at present give tariff 
preferences to Empire Wines; 

Brandy. 

The increased sale of brandy indicates a way in which Empire produc^ers can 
extend their markets, South Africa is a |>articularly large consumer, and annual con 
sumption per head is 12 -times what it is in the United Kingdom. Australia consumes 
five tiinoSj Oanada three times as much per head as the United Kingdom, where con¬ 
sumption has been decreasing for many years and is now only half a million proof 
gallons. Empire brandies have^ to compete in a narrowing market with established 
foreign brandies. France, in fact, enjoys a monopoly, and the public relies on the 
names of a very few well-known shippers of French brandies. 

Empire brandy thus finds it difficult to obtain the recognition its high quality 
deserves, and is only per cent, of all th«i brandy consumed. 

The laws of Australia and South Africa are strictly administered and guarantee that 
brandy is properly manufactured from wine and properly aged. South African brandy 
has been used by the London County Hospitals as their sole brandy for the last five 
years, and is in use in more than. 400 hospitals in the United Kingdom. If producers 
can produce in time a few liquor brandies of the highest type it will greatly help to 
establish Empire brandies. 

PertUiser for Maize. 

The Mypmga Agrimliuml Butenu asks **Whut is the most smtable mvmre fpr a 
crop of maue growing on swampy Mr. W. J. Bpafford (Deputy Director of 

Agriculture), in reply, says maize grows really well on peaty soils, provided the crop 
receives sufficient mineral manures. To ensure a really heavy forage crop of maize, 
about 3ewts. superphosphate per acre should be drilled in with, the seed. If the crop 
is to be grown for grain, from 2cwts. to Sewts. superphosphate lind '^ewt to Icwt, 
muriate of potash should be applied per acre. More important than manure, however^ 
is the necessity to grow the maize in rows, and keep the land between the rows Well 
cultivated while the plants are small enough to permit of eultivation* 



or ' ' '' ^ ^ 381 ' ■ 

PablicaticmB Received. 

^^Narciflfius Pests/* Bulletin 51. Ministry of Agriculture, England. Price, Is. net. 

“Some Diseases of Poultry/* Bulletiln 6. Ministry of Agriculture, England. Price, 
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HORTIOULTUBAL INQUIKOSS. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo, Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


Orange Trees Shedding Young. Fruits. 

Kimha Agricultu/reU Bureom, *^What is the cause of orange trees shedding young 
ftuits**t Reply—^It is suggested that the trunk of the tree be cinctured when the 
blossoms are just falling freely. This consists of selecting a smootli, round place on 
the trunk, and with a sharp knife making a clean cut right around the trunk, pressing 
the knife edge through the bark until the resistance of the wood is freely felt. If 
the tree is very vigorous, make a second cut about 6in. or more above or below the 
first. Do not try to lift the bark or take out a strip, but make a plain, clean, straight 
cut right around the stem. 

Freventlng Ants Ascending Fig Trees. 

dpplUa Agrie^dtwral Bureau, * * What is the hest treatment to prevent ants c^oending 
a Hg tree and spoiVmg the fruit* Reply—Fix a rubber or tough, grease-proof paper 
band about 6m. wide around a smooth part of the stem and keep it smeared with a 
nvixture of tar and just sufileient oil or grease to prevent the/tar drying off and losing 
its stickiness. Any kind of sticky band Will do, but do not allow any oily or tar 
mixture to run down on to the bark of the trree. 



ate 

Maimg a Plum Tree Prult. 

If the tree is a variety -whieh is kiiowii to set fruit in other gardens without the 
presence of another plum which blooms at the same time, then the cause of non¬ 
fruiting may be due to some cultural defect. Usually, such trees, if healthy and 
vigorous, are more likely to flower and set fruits if left unpruned for a season or two.. 
Driving nails into the trunk may give a check to the sap flow, but if that is necessary». 
probably cincturing by running a knife cut around the trunk when the blossoms are 
fully expanded would probably act more directly. If the tree flowers freely, and aiever 
holds its fruits, it probably bears self sterile blossoms, and needs the presence of 
another plum which blooms simultaneously with it. This can be tested by placing 
flowering twigs (if obtainable) from another kind in tins of water, and hanging them 
up amongst the flowers of your own tree. The bees and insects will effect the neces¬ 
sary cross pollinatioin. 

Preventing White Ants Attacking Fniilt Trees. 

No reliable and non-injurious preventive is known which can be inserted into the 
trunk, but white ants could be attracted and poisoned by soaking the lower half of 
pine or stringybark stakes in a solution of arsenic- and driving them into the ground 
around the tree stem-. White arsenic may be dissolved by boiling it with about twice 
its own weight of washing soda, or by treatment with equal quantities of caustic soda 
in a small volume of water. 


VETERINABY INQUIRIES. 


{Replies supplied "by Veterinary Officers of the Stoch and Brands Department.] 

**Tweedmle^\—What is the nalue of mltpetre, treade, and ffirnger as a preventive 
for mamnUtis, gi^en before oahing. 

Eeply—^Mammitis (inflammation of the udder) is due to the entrance of germs 
into the udder, and there is no medicine which will prevent the disease, and the only 
effect of giving these ingredients would be to increase the action of the kidneys and 
help to keep the bowels in a laxative condition. The best preventive for mammitis 
is to keep the animal in a h^lthy condition by good feeding and under cleanly 
conditions, and if any drench is required to keep the bowels active, give Epsom salts 
11b. to lilbs., with ginger 2 o 2 s., treacle 11b., and water 2 pints as one drench. 

Secretary^ Aguricultural Bureau, Palabie^ reports cow which is eating horse manure. 

Reply—This is an indication of a mineral deficiency in the food, and most probably 
the deficiency is phosphorus. This can be rectified by supplying any of the following 
mixturofl:—(1) Di-calcic phosphate, 40 parts j common salt, 60 parts. Mix thoroughly,, 
and in some bra» and chaff give loz. for each gallon of milk produced per day. 
(2) Sweet bone meal, common salt, equal parts. Mix well. (8) Superphosphate,, 
common salt, equal parts. Mix well. The quantity of Nos. (2) and (3) mixtures to 
be fed is the same as in feeding No. (1) mixture. Young growing animals should 
also have free access to any of the above mixtures, which emi be kept in a cut down 
kerosene tin sheltered from the weather. Di-calcic phosphate can only be purchaseMl 
from the Orosco Oo. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Wecwers, asks^*^W'hai is the best preventive for 
hot flies* 

Reply—There is no known effective remedy for preventing the fly from striking'^ 
horses. To minimise as far as possible the chances of the animals becomaug subsequently 
infested with the larvae, the eggs, after they have been deposited on the hairs of the 
coat, can be destroyed by singeing or by smearing with raw linseed oil 2 parts/ 
kerosene 1 par;fc. ^ ^ 
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''Piinww'' stiff in ati four legs following difficulty in foaming four 

weelcs previously. 

Boplj —^T1i 6 Bjmptomfl are those of inflammation of the sensitive structutee of tW 
feet (iaminitis), which is not an uncommon conditioi^ and in this case is probably a 
oomplhcation following inflammation of the womb* Treatment .—If poasible pihce the 
ziiare in a shallow foot bath made by digging a trench anfl filling with water sttAeient 
to cover the feet as high as the fetlocka Before placing the m^e in the bath and 
filling with water, the bottom of the bath should be covered with chaffed straw in order 
to prevent the suction of wet clay on the feet. Keep the mare in the bath all day^ 
and rmnove hor into a stall well bedded with straw. The heels of the feet should be 
rasped down in order that the weight is taken off the front of feet. If constipated, 
give 11 pints of raw lineeed oil as one drench. Feed on green feed, bran, and a little 
boiled grain. In the latter can be mixed 2 tablespoonsful of baking soda twice a day* 

**Mount Cooper** asks if a hvtl is likely to he injured if allowed to serve cows at 
12 months old. 

Reply—^It is recommended that bulls be used only to a limited extent from 15 
months to 2 years. If the bull is used only occasionally no ill effects will occur. 

**WepOivie* * asks the prohahle cause of a mure carrying a dead foal, 

Beply—1, A serious fall may lead to the death of ilie foetus, in which case abortion 
usually occurs. In the case you mention the period between the fall and the taking 
away of tlie foetus was probably too long for the accident to be connected with the 
death of the foetus. 2. Abortion in the mare may be caused by—(1) A serious illness, 
e.g., colic; (2) severe and excessive work, especially if mare is unused to it; (3) 
Ufccidentfi, e.p., kicks, falls; (4) many nmres abort the 12th week of pregnancy, as 
attachment to foetus to breeding bag is very weak at this time; (5) disease of the 
uterus; (6) contagious abortion rarely occurs iiu mares. 3. The abundance of early 
green feed would not cause abortion, unless the feeding of it gave rise to colic or 
laminitis, e.g., horses are frequently put on to green crops and the sudden change and 
excess of feed often leads to an attack of founder, which in a pregnanit mare may 
cause abortion. 4. Duration of pregnancy in mare is on an average 48 weeks (from 
305 to 400 days). 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Frayville, asks the cause of horses stampmg their 
feet and ruhhing against fences. 

Eoply—The probable cause is the presence of a small parasite in the hair of the 
legs below the knees and hocks. The treatment indicated is the applxcatiou of the 
following dressing two or three times, at intervals of 4 to 5 days:—Take raw linseed 
oil or any vegetable oil 1 pint, lysol 4 tablespoonsful. Shake thoroughly before 
applying with a brush to affected legs, rubbing the mixture in. 


SALT m WATER. 

[Quantiiy Tolerated hy Horses, Cattle, and Sl>eep.\ 

Mr. R. H. P. Macindoe, B.V.Sc., M.R.O.V.S. (Deputy Oiief Inspector of Btock); 
advises the Secretary of the Milang Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who sought 
^formation on the above subject, that—(I) Horses will thrive on water containing 
400 grains common salt and 550 grains total solids per gallon, and, provided they are 
not worked, may be sustained on water containing up to 638 grains salt and 950 graihs 
total solids. Water containing as much as 798 grains salt 1,022 graihs total solids 
has been used for a period of three months without fll ef&ects, (2) That cattle; wiB 
thrite on water containing 800 grains common salt and 1*000 grains total solids, but 
when the concentration reaches 970 grains salt and 1,300 gra^s total Solids tikey ai^ 
injuriously affected. (3) That sheep will thrive on water containing 800 grains common 
salt and 1.000 grains total solids, and trill do WU tt salt and 

1,350 grains total solids. When the cpneentl^tiOn common salt 

and;,1^08 grains total so^lldf the sh^ are injuriously affected a 
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SOME POINTS IN THE HANDLING OF A FAT LAMB 
FLOCK ON A MALLEE FARM. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Apiculture.] 


(Paper read at the Forty-third Congress of the JgiimUturul Burecm, September, 1932.) 

1. Introductory. 

The title of niy address commits me to the discussion of the position of Sheep 
on a Mollee Farm: and whilst I shall try to do justice to this commitment^ my 
main aim tonight will be to use it in such a manner as to stress not merely the 
advantages, but in existing economic conditions the imperative necessity of 
associating Live Stock operations—Sheep, Dairy (Jattle, Pigs, Poultry—with 
Wheat in whatever part of the State the latter may be grown, and perhaps I 
should add of the Commonwealth us well. I need scarcely remind you that within 
recent years rural producers generally have had to face an unprecedently low scale 
of prices for their products coming in quick succession to post-war inflation; and 
that this phenomenon, which might have been foreseen, but was not, has led to 
painful economic readjustments throughout the community. Rural producers have 
suffered in common with others, but let us not forget that the chief sufferers have 
been those who are still tramping the streets of our cities in search of work. It 
is probably true that on a strict accountancy basis neitlier Wheat Panning, Sheep 
Farming, Dairy Farming, Poultry Farming, &c., taken singly, is a paying i>roy)o- 
sitioTi at prices ('urrent to-day; but it does not follow tliat a judicious comlunation 
of two or more of these lines of rural activity should not suffice to help individuaf 
farmers to retain a ffnn grii> of their holdings until siud) time as general world 
economic settlement leads to a return of more normal prices. Tf this b(^ granted, 
the i>resent day ideal farm would appear to me to be a farm as nearly as possible 
self-sufficing, purchasing a bare minimum of outside necessaries, bringing to market 
^ maximum of saleable commodities, and providing throughout the year continuous 
employment for the farmer and his family. If the outlet for the farmer’s sah‘a1)]e 
commodities were strictly confined to a limited home market, it is obvious that the 
general adoption of a policy of this kind would ultimately yn^ove suicidal; for¬ 
tunately, however, the commodities we have in mind—Wheat, Wool, Fat Lambs, 
Barley, Butter, Cheese, Frozen Pork, Eggs, &c.—all have recognised over-seas 
values which, although undesirably loiv at the yiresent moment, are not altogether 
yirohibitive when exyiressed in terms of a high adverse exchange rate. T realise 
one difficulty, indeed an insuyierable difficulty for some settlers, namely, reasonable 
over-seas marketing facilities: its discussion would, however, involve me in matters 
of State yioliey, which are outside my province; and T must leave its solution to 
tlie yiowers that be. 

It has always seemed to me that in any country, but yiarticularly so in a country 
dependent upon rural production for its very existence, land ownership was in the 
nature of a trusteeship, with moral obligations that no owner could afford to 
overlook, namely, that broad acres should be exploited not merely for the private 
advantage of the occupier, but in addition for that of the community as a whole: 
and if this be granted, no cleared farm that brought nothing more than Wheat to 
market could be said even in the best of circumstances to ')e adequately tilling 
the requisite functions of a farm, but particularly not so in existing economic 
conditions. From the bare standard of Labor requirements alone, ean it be 
senously maintained that Wheat affords scope for continuous employment from 
one end of the year to the other? As to associated economic disadvantages of this 
single crop J shall have occasipn to refer to them at a later stage. 
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It is my firm conviction that the future success of Wheatgrowers throughout the 
•Commonwealth is dependent very largely upon the extent to which they are able 
to adjust themselves to the association of Wheat with Live Stock operations: and, 
if in the sequel I confine my remarks to Sheep in sui)port of this conviction, it 
will not be because I underrate the value of Cattle, Pigs, or Poultry in the same 
connection. Indeed, if I were asked off-hand what type of Live Stock I would in 
present circumstances recommend for a Wheat grower of limited means and credit, 
I should unhesitatingly recommend Dairy Cattle as a first instalment: and I find it 
difficult to believe that any kind of farm—be it a wheat farm, a dairy farm or even 
a fruit farm—can afford to be without its fiock of hens. If, therefore, I (confine my 
remarks to Sheep it ^ because my colleagues—Messrs. Barlow and Anderson—will 
deal very adequately with Dairying and l*oultry tomorow evening. 

It .remains for me to justify my selection of the Mallee for purposes of illustra¬ 
tion in preference to the State as a whole. My reasons may be stated as follows:— 

а. I happen to have precise data on the subject from a Mallee farm, which are 
essential to ray arguments. 

б. For a variety of reasons Live Stock operations on Wheat Farms have hither¬ 
to been neglected to a greater extent in the Mallee than elsewhere in the State. 

c. And yet for both technical and economic reasons the presence of Live Stock 
on Mallee Farms is more essential to the success of wheat growing than elsewhere 
in the State. 

d. And finally, from the arable standpoint, South Australia is a Mallee State to 

far greater extent than is usually suspected. 

My last reason is supported by the following facts: Latest Statistics—.1030/31 — 
give 15,602,000 acres as the total area available for cultivation in South Australia: 
of this area I calculate 10,199,000 acres, or close on two-thirds to be in Mallee 
country: similarly, in 1930/31 the area under Wheat in South Australia Avas 
4,181,000 acres, of which 2,940,000 acres, or over 70 per cent., were in Mallee 
country; the area under Bare Fallow, 2,495,000 acres in South Australia, and 
1,349,000 acres, or 54 per cent, in Mallee country; the area under,Oats and Barley 
470,000 acres in South Australia, and 335,000 acres, or 71 per cent., in Mallee 
country; and, finally, the area under all other crops 775,000 acres in South Aus¬ 
tralia and 376,000 acres, or 49 per cent, in Mallee country. These data sliould 
suffice to stress the importance of Mallee country in South Australia. 

If we take into consideration the fact that Mallee country cannot be brought 
under Wheat to advantage more frequently than once in every thre(‘ or four years, 
we may note ineidentally that the maximum area under Wheat that the State is 
normally capable of carrying in any one year is not likely to exce(‘d 4i million 
acres. 

But, if Mallee countiy cannot carry Wheat to advantage more frequently than 
once ill every three or four years what is to be done ivith the land in intervening 
years'? Is it to lie idle and recuperate, and provide grazing grounds for a feiv 
Avorking horses—and not even that if tractors are to suyiiily requisite motive poAver ? 
In such circumstances it Avill be ea.sy to prove how onerous Avheat groAvnng is likely 
to prove even at prices very much in excess of those tluit haAT obtained Avithin 
recent times. 

2. The Imperative Economic Factor Behind Live Stock on the Whe.at 

Farm. 

Quite recently I have had the advantage of analysing the Accounts—1929/31— 
of a Murray Mallee Farm, on which Wheat growing has been combined with Shee|> 
to the exclusion of all other types of Live Stock.' The farm in question is 1,685 
acres in area, with an available arable area of 1,655 acres. The mean area soAvn 



to Whoat has been 439 acres, from which an average of 14,78 Bushels to the acre 
has been reaped. This mean yield per acre must be accepted as good, since over 
the same period—1929/31—the mean yield per acre in the Murray Mallee Division 
was 6.03 Bushels only, in the combined Mallee districts of the State 6.37 Bushels 
and in the State as a whole 7.44 Bushels. The mean area fallowed has been 510 
acres and about 100 acres of Oats have been reaped annually for grain, the greater 
portion of which has been used as seed for grazing crops of Oats to which Sheep 
and Working Horses have had regular access. 

Inclusive mean costs of growing wheat have been as follows:— 

Costs per Bushel. 


# 8. d. 

Interest on Land and Improvements .. .. .. .. 0 4 

Interest on Working Capital .. .. .. .. .. 0 3 

Depreciation on Improvements land Plant .. .. .. 0 9 

Bates and Taxes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 0^ 

General Expenses .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 2 

Labor .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 7 

All other Costs .. . . .. .. .. ,. .. 14 

Mean Inclusive Costs per Bushel .. .. .. .. 3 5 


In the above statement, in which mean inclusive Costs per Bushel of growing 
Wheat have been shown to be 3/5, details have been so arranged as to give 
prominence to those special charges which are so often overlooked in the determina¬ 
tion of Costs by Amateurs: if, for instance, the first five items were to be omitted, 
it could be said with some show of reason that the Wheat costs 1/11 a Bushel only, 
instead of 3/5; and that even at present prices the owner must have realised quite 
handsome profits on his Wheat crops. Actually, notwithstanding the owner’s 
recognised ability as a farmer, the Wheat Account closed at a loss of £,171 7s. 3d. 
in 1929-30 and of £529 176. Id. in 1930-31. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that if Sheep had not been present on the 
farm to turn to some advantage large areas of land lying temporarily idle, and to 
take up their share of these special over-head charges, the cost of growing Wheat, 
instead of 3/5 a Bushel, would have been considerably higher. Let us take u closer 
view of tlie position: the mean value of these overhead charges for the whole farm 


was as follows:— 

£ d. 

Interest on Land and Improvements .. .. .. 336 11 11 

Interest on Working Capital (excluding Sheep) .. 103 16 2 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant .. .. 404 14 7 

Bates and Taxes .. .. .. .. .. .. 25 17 2 

General Expenses .. • .. .. ,. .. .. 123 12 11 

Value of Owner's Management and Labor .. .. 300 0 0 


The above statement shows that mean overhead charges (including estimated value 
of the owner's Management and Labor) incurred by the farm as a whole averaged 
£1,294 12s. 9d. per annum. Out of this total £675 16s. 8d. only was debited 
against 439 acres of Wheat, which returned 6,488 Bushels at harvest time, that is 
to say, a charge of 2s. Id. per Bushel: the balance, £618 16s. Id., may be said to 
have been taken up by the Sheep Account, since the Oat crops were used almost 
exclusively by Sheep. Hence, if Sheep, or some other kind of revenue-earning 
Live Stock, had not occupied the idle grazing areas of the farm, wheat would have 
been the only revenue earning Account, and would in consequence have been debited 
with £1,294 12s. 9d. in the way of overhead charges, instead of £675 16s. 8d., 
with the result that the Wheat, ’instead of costing Ss. 5d. a bushel, w^ould have cost 
5s. 4d. 













It follows, therefore, that when on a Wheat Farm we take up Live Stock opera¬ 
tions, however much we may do so in the hope of securing direct profits from the 
venture, nevertheless, in view of the financial relief these operations give to main 
crops, the former can be taken to have succeeded economically even when they do no 
more than square the ledger. But one can go further and say that even it Live 
Stock operations were to show an apparent LoSvS for the year, so long as this Loss 
did not exceed the value of the overhead charges of which main crops had been 
relieved by Live Stock—£618 16s. Id. in the ease under consideration—the farmer 
would have been no worse off than if his farm had not carried a single hoof of 
Stock, apart from slightly increased interest charges. 

From the above considerations it should be realised, I think, how wasteful from 
a community point of view is the policy of those who in country on which Wheat 
tfan...be grown on the same plot of land at long intervals of time only, persist in 
excluding Live Stock from their farms, and how onerous on their own purses. 

3. Other Advantages of Associating Live Stock With Wheat. 

Such, then, is the main economic advantage of associating lave Stock operations 
with Wheat in the Mallee, and one can add over the greater portion of the State. 
But this, as you will know, is very far from being the only advantage that Farmers 
derive from this association, apart altogether from possibilities of direct profits. 
The facts are too well known to need any stressing and I shall content myself with 
their brief enumeration. In the first place, our unavoidable practice of making 
eight to nine months of well-tilled Bare fallow precede a crop of Wheat, has the 
effect of progressively depleting the normal stock of soil organic matter, so essen¬ 
tial to its good mechanical condition and to the life functions of useful soil 
bacteria: depasturing Live Stock and Sheep in particular return to the soil quite 
appreciable quantities of organic matter in appropriate form. Sheep, too, assist to 
keep in check undesirable but edible weed growth, which if allowed to go to seed, 
would lead ultimately to a reduction in crop yields. The presence of Sheep on 
Bare Fallows is common, I knows and perhaps unavoidable: such a practice should 
not, however, be abused; it may be good for the fallows—it Avill certainly help to 
consolidate them, provided the land be neither over-steep nor over-light in texture— 
and it will probably lead to an apparent reduction in tillage costs: but “fallow- 
roaming’’ has its draw^backs even for the farmer’s pocket: over indulgence in it is 
mainly responsible for ^^shabby” fleeces and low wool prices and is apt to develop 
muscle rather than market condition in Sheep. I realise, however, that on present- 
day farms Wheat is of greater economic importance than Sheep, and that within 
limits we cannot avoid fallow’^-grazing; but let us make no immoderate use of it. 

4. Type of Flock for the Average Farm. 

What type of Sheep is best adapted to Mallee conditions? I know' that some 
argue for a quick turn-over fattening flock and others for a breeding flock; person¬ 
ally, 1 side wdth the latter, both from the State viewpoint and from that of the 
average farmer. It seems to me that fanning as an occupation offers sufficient 
elements of chance to satisfy the gambling instincts of most men; hence, when a 
suitable alternative presents itself T suggest that the average man should beware of 
staking his Capital on market uncertainties. Markets have been known to drop 
unaccountably between purchase and sale time, and “fats” have sometimes realised 
less than their original value as “stores”, to say nothing of those whose misfortune 
it is at times to buy “fats” and sell “stores”; possibly the latter put undue faith in 
fallow-grazing. The fact of the matter is that like the poet the successful dealer is 
bom, and not made, and in my experience, I think we can add that like most poets, 
he is rarely a good farmer. In my opinion, therefore, the average man should pin 
his faith to a breeding Flock, and where economic conditions permit of it, to what 
is known as a Fat Lamb Flock; under careful management parturition losses 



should not as a rule exceed by much those common to casual grassing flocks; breed¬ 
ing Ewes, more at home on the farm, should prove quieter, and hence more thrifty; 
the danger of introducing undesirable parasites should be lessened ; the flock should 
be at its maximum at that time of the year when grazing facilities are usually at 
their best and at its minimum when grazing is at its scarcest; and finally, fleeces 
and natural increase should under normal management ensure some return on 
Capital, however depressed prices may happen to be at the time, 

5. The Fat Lamb Flock. 

The breeding Flock, I have said, should be a Fat Lamb Flock whenever local con¬ 
ditions permit of it; by this I menn that if local marketing facilities were such that 
there was no possible outlet for Fat Lambs, then the farmer must fall back upon 
Merinos, or preferably perhaps extend his Dairy Herd to the full capacity of farm 
and family labor. In the matter of the constitution of a Fat Lamb Flock there has 
been a good deal of difference of opinion in the past, mainly because we have been 
groping our way through a period of transition in the course of which the influence 
of local buyers has hitherto proved more potent than that of over seas markets. 
And. unfortunately, in a matter of this kind local influence makes for chaos, since 
the local market will accept any type of Lamb that is market prime, and 
frequently pay more for it than is obtainable at the time for better class stuff 
on an export parity. Over-seas markets, on the other hand—mainly British ports— 
are catered for by a number of countries, and are able to pick and choose in the 
matter of quality nor can we expect to command the most satisfactory prices until 
we conform to over-seas requirements, as had been done for many years past by 
New Zealand, and more recently to some extent by Victoria. The British Market 
requires a sturdy, well built, but not over-fat Lamb, dressing not more than 301bs., 
and preferably under; with dai’k face and points and high quality flesli, frc^e from 
the tallowiness characteristic of some breeds. At the present time it would be 
exceedingly difficult to get an even line of Lambs of this type in South Australia, 
simply because breeders are keeping their eyes fixed upon the local market, and 
not upon overseas ports. In 1930 we slaughtered 368,531 Lambs of which 20,789 
or 5.64 per cent, only were exported: in 1931 total slaughterings rose to 491,403 
head, of which 135,386 or 27.55 per cent, were exported. Progress achieved has 
therefore been quite satisfactory, and if it can be maintained at tlie same rate, 
Lambs slauglitored for export will soon exceed those retained for home consump¬ 
tion: and when this is brought about the export trade will impose its standards 
and parity prices on the local market, and our Flocks and Lambs, much to th(‘ 
advantage of growers and the Commonwealth, will gradually tend towards uniform 
standards of quality. In the meanwhile, we can do little inore than set up an 
ideal, and individually aim to reach as near as possible to it. 

6. Suitable Dams for Fat Lambs. 

The quality and type of the Lamb will be affected by the inherited tendencies 
of both Sire and Dam and by the extent to which environmental conditions enable 
it rapidly to reach market ripeness. The ideal Dam for the purpose would from 
this point of view be one of the long wool British breeds available in Australia— 
Lincolns, Border-Leicester, English Leicester, or Bnmney-Marsh: bnt the farmer 
has to consider more than quality in the Lamb, namely, the full value of Flock 
revenues, of which the Dam^s Fleece forms an important part: hence pure-lired 
Long Wools must be discarded as suitable Dam.s for Fat Lambs in the Common¬ 
wealth, because of relatively unprofitable fleeces, usual non-availability in the 
commercial sense, and in many cases because of incomplete adaptability to local 
conditions. From the standpoint of export quality in the Lamb, we must place 
ip second line Half-bred Long Wool Dams—^Merino x Lincolns, Merino x Border- 
Leicesters, Merino x English-Leicesters, and Merino x Romney Marsh—^with which 
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can reaBonabiy be included Corriedales, if commercially available. All Ewes of 
the above type should make admirable dams for Fat Lambs; all are reasonably 
prolific and less liable to parturition difficulties than Merinos in lamb to Rams 
of British Breeds; they are good mothers, well able to protect their offspring and 
to nurture them rapidly to market ripeness; they will carry Lambs readily as two- 
tooths; and, finally, when their period of usefulness as dams has been completed; 
they will fatten off without difficulty. 

The value of the Fleeces of these half-bred Ewes relatively to those of Merinos 
must necessarily vary with market demands at the time of sale: but, in the vast 
majority of cases. Merino wool, not excluding “shabby’’ farm wool, has on a 
per-pound basis had the advantage over cross-bred wool. From the viewpoint of 
values,^’ however, weight of fleece is as important as value per pound; and 
in the latter connection, whilst Merino Ewes are fr€‘quently found carrying even 
heavier fleeces than average cross-bred Ewes, the strain of adecpiately rearing a 
lusty half-bred Lamb tells heavily on the fleece weight of the Merino Ewe, with 
the result that not infrequently a half-bred Ewe mothering twins will yield a 
heavier fleece than a Merino Ewe suckling a single half-bred Lamb. 

The relationship of Fleece values was among other things worked out in detail 
by Messrs. Colebatch and Scott in their admirable report on Fat Lamb tests 
conducted at the Roseworthy Agricultural College (1924-26)*; figures given below 
show some of their findings on the subject, together with corresponding figures for 
present-day prices:— 

Mean Value.s— 

Fleece Per Lb. Total. 



Weights. 

1924-26. 

1931. 

3924-26 

1931. 


lbs. 

d. 

d. 

8. (1. 

8. d. 

Merino. 

. . 11 

18.55 

8.45 

17 0 

7 9 

Merino x Lincoln. 

. . 12 

14.67 

6.92 

14 8 

6 11 

Merino x Fng]ish-Lci<*estcr 

.. 101 

16.38 

7.4.'v 

14 4 

6 6 

Merino x Rorder-Leicester 

.. 10 j 

15.72 

7.26 

14 1 

6 f) 

Merino x Homney-Marsh . 

. . 11 

15.55 

7.18 

14 3 

6 7 


Fleece values shown for 3924-26 may possibly make sheep-breeders' mouths 
water; but, coming down to pr(*sent-day hard realities, the difi'erence between these 
Roseworthy Merino and Cross-bred Fleeces respectively would on present-day 
value.s have varied between 9<1. and Is. 3d. per Ewe in favor of the Merino, a 
difference which the normal sale of Fat Lambs of higher grade would readily 
have made good. Nor should the fact be overlooked that dida givezi are those of 
a small, carefully tended Flock under experimental test, and that under average 
farm conditions it is by no means certain that Merinos Avould be able to retain 
to an equal degree their apparent fleece value sufzeriority: when times are hard 
(U’oss-breds are the better foragers. 

From these various considerations it can, I think, be safely accepted that a well 
managed Flock of half-bred Ewes should under existing local conditions not only 
give our nearest approach to the ideal export lamb, but in addition should on the 
balance return to the farmer the highest gross Flock Revenue that the times 
admitted. But, notwithstanding these outstanding advantages, there is one impor¬ 
tant fact which in existing circumstances does definitely preclude' the general use 
of Ewes of this type on Australian Farms, namely, the usual impo.ssibility of 
securing them wdien wanted, in adequate numbers and at right prices. It i.s true 
that it is sometimes stated that when such is the case farmers should breed their 
own Cross-bred Ewes; and whilst in special circumstances this could no doubt be 
done, for everyday purposes there are serious technical and economic objections 

*8ee Journal of Agriculture, 1927 (September, October, November, and December 
numbera), investigation into certain aspects of Fat Lamb Production on Agricul¬ 

tural Holdings,^^ by W, J, Oolebatch and B. C. Scott. 
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to the practice. The main objection is probably the fact tha,t to rear'Cross-lMPed 
Ewes on a farm, when the ultimate economic objective was the sale of Fat LambSt 
would render unavoidable the simultaneous presence on the Farm of small groups 
of Sheep of various grades, and this on the average farm would only lead to 
confusion and pecuniary loss. 


In order to illustrate the position I shall take the concrete case of a farm able 
normally to carry 500 Breeding Ewes throughout the year with the help of a certain 
amount of hand-feeding over Autumn and early Winter. Such a farm would 
require about 200 Merino Ewes, which would be purchased according to needs, in 
order to supply sufficient Ewe Lambs by a Long Wool liam to provide for the 
regular renewal of the Cross-bred Flock every fourth year: allowing for normal 
casualties, say about 85 Lambs per annum. Corresponding wether Lambs wuul.’ 
not be ideal freezers and would probably be marketed locally. 


The 300 Cross-bred Ewes would include 85 Maidens, which would not drop Lambs 
until the following season: this would represent a loss in revenue to the farmer 
which would not be balanced by the slightly improved value of their Fleeces. 

In addition, such a Farm would have to carry five to six Long Wool and five to 
six Short Wool Rams. 


From the Revenue standpoint the net result would be as follows:—Instead of a 
single line of Wool, of useful size from a salens viewpoint, there would be three 
undesirably .small lots of Merino, Cross-bred, and Cross-bred Lamb’s Wool: and 
instead of a possible 425 Lambs of a freezer type there would be 85 half-bred 
Long Wool Wether Lambs and 183 Short W^ool freezers. 


Apart from these normal economic disadvantages, 1 am of the' opinion that 
the multiplicity of grades can lend only to confusion and additional loss on the 
average farm, which as a rule does not provide facilities for the handling of more 
than one grade of Sheep at a time. It follows, therefore*, that for the time being 
at all events, notwithstanding some obvious disadvantages, we shall have to content 
ourselves with Merino Ewes as Dams to the Fat Lambs of our average farms: and 
for the purpose none are better than the large frame, plain bodied Northern 
Merinos, in any district to which they can accommodate themselves. 

The advantages and disadvantages of Merinos as Dams to Fat Lambs respectively 
may be summarised briefly as folloAvs:— 

Their main advantage is that as essentially the Sheep of the country they are 
usually available in almo-st unlimited numbers when required. They have readily 
ascertainable market values, nor, apart from temporary or exceptional circum¬ 
stances, such as the breaking up of a period of drought, is there any call to pay 
fancy prices for them. Under careful management they may be counted upon 
for fleece-values at least as great, and generally greater, than those of any other 
Breed or Cross. They are hardy under our special conditions of climate, and will 
find themselves at home in almost any district, but particularly so in Mallee dis¬ 
tricts, except in localities in which underfoot conditions are exceptionally wet. 
And, finally, they are usually conscientious respectors of even moderately Sheep- 
proof fences. 

Their natural timidity, particularly if Station-bred, which makes them nervous, 
wary feeders under the comparatively boisterous conditions of a farm, iimy be 
accounted one of their disadvantages which, however, gentle handling should over¬ 
come in the course of a season. In comparison with that of British Breeds and 
their Crosses, the fertility of Merinos is relatively low: they rarely carry twins, 
but when they happen to do so, both in the interest of the Dam^s Fleece and the 
Fat Lamb, it is desirable to destroy one of the Lambs, or else to foster it upon a 
Ewe that had lost her lamb. Merino Ewes are not usually good mothers, in 
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the sense of a frequently inadequate milk supply and of that of relative careless^ 
ness of their young: when herded in large flocks, or unduly hamed, they 
frequently lose their Lambs in the early weeks of the life of the latter. Finally, 
when their period of usefulness as breeders has been completed, they do not fatten 
off as readily as cross-breds, nor when occasion arises for it do they prove as 
amenable to hand-feeding as the latter. 

Such as they are, Iiowever, we have no alternative at present but to accept Merinos 
as Dams to farm-bred Fat Lambs: and it may be added that when suitably mated 
and adequately tended they are quite able to rear satisfactor}^ Export Lambs. 

When purchasing Merino Ewes for farm purpases, six-tooths which should yield 
at least two crops of Lambs will probably prove the most profitable. Maiden four- 
tooths should generally he avoided because of parturition difficulties when mated 
With Kams of British Breeds, Two-tooth Ewes are undesirable for the same 
reason, and in addition because unless dropped early in the year, say February, 
and able to make strong development before wet, cold conditions sot in, Merinos 
will carry Lambs at this age only exceptionally. Sound, full-mouth Ewes can 
also be acquired, on the understanding, however, that only those with sound uumtlis 
at shearing time should be retained for a second lambing. 

7, Appkopriate Rams for Fat Lamb Flocks. 

From the standpoint of Export type the utmost importance tliut attaches to an 
appropriate choice of Sires for Fat Lamb Flocks, and particularly so when the 
Dams are Merinos, cannot be too strongly stressed. In this connection there are 
three special characteristics which we expect the Fat Lamb Sire to imj)ress upon 
his progeny, namely, (1) early maturity, (2) good bodily conformation, .and (3) 
high quality flesh: and it follows that not only must these characteristics be highly 
developed in the Sires used, but in ad<lition the latter should belong to Breeds 
noted for a high degree of prepotency in these special ('haracteristics, that is to 
say, the power of stamping tht'm upon (heir progeny, notwithstanding oppo.sing 
tendencies on the t)art of the Dams. Prepotency in pure Breeds of Live Stock 
is usually the result of careful breeding along definite lines, extending over a large 
number of generations, assisted at times by the judicious use of in-breediug: hence, 
subject to the above considerations, the older a pure Breed of Live Stock, the 
greater its power of transmitting intact within the Breed its racial characteristics, 
and of imposing them to a large degree upon crosses with other Breeds. The 
Merino—one of the oldest Pure Breeds of Sheep in the World—is correspondingly 
prepotent, but only in the matter of fleece upon which the attention of Breeders 
has been concentrated for centuries: carcass development, on the other hand— 
.so essential a point in the ideal Export Lamb—has been for the most part over¬ 
looked in the Merino except to the extent of making adequate provision of a 
surface upon which fine Wool could be suitably grown. Hence, from the stand¬ 
point of Meat production the Merino carcass may be said to be highly defective: 
it is relatively long, narrow, flat-ribbed, high in the withers, very irregular in top 
and bottom outline, with poorly developed legs of mutton and (coarse bone: the 
characteristic carcass of one who lias had to wander far and wide for a living. 
In addition, the Merino is a typical natural, or late-maturing Breed. It must be 
obvious, therefore, that if from Merino Ewes we are to produce early maturing 
shapely Pat Lambs, the Sires used must be highly prepotent in these special 
qualities. And for the purpose no more suitable Rams could be found than well- 
bred Southdowns: they belong to the oldest, and therefore the most prepotent, of 
British Down Breeds, to which indeed the later developed Down Breeds owe their 
more ireeent improvement by early crosses. From our point of view Southdomis 
present the additional advantage of being on the small side, and as such, leading 
to a minimum of parturition troubles, which are common when Merinos are mated 
B 
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with the larger British Breeds. The smaller size of the Cross-bred Southdown 
Lamb is an additional advantage from the standpoint of present-day requirements 
of British Markets. Nor should it be forgotten that the World-famed Canterbury 
Lambs are for the most part sired by Southdown Rams. 

But unfortunately the number of Southdown Studs in Australia is limited, and 
their combined output is very far below the requirements of Australian Fat Lamb 
raisers, present and future. Hence, when Southdowns are not available, 
we shall have to fall back upon other Down Breeds locally available, namely, 
in order of merit, SufPolks, Shropshires, and Hampshires, the last two of which 
are apt at times to give rise to parturition troubles owing to the large size of 
the heads of the Lambs. When the Down Breeds are exhausted, again, in order 
of merit, there are the white-faced Ryelands, a well proportioned Breed recently 
introduced into the State; the Dorset Horns of exceptional early maturity, but 
over-developed on the fore-quarters, and under-developed in the hind quarters; 
and finally, the English-Leicester, whose only defect is a tendency to tallowiness in 
the mutton. 

I have made no mention of Corriedales as possible Sires for Fat Lambs of 
export standard because, notwithstanding the admitted value of the Ewes as Dams 
in the same connection, Corriedale Rams in my opinion are quite unsuited for 
the purpose, and particularly so •when mated back to Merinos. A breed of 
comparatively recent origin, in which an attempt has been made to combine the 
opposing qualities of Merinos and British Long Wools, Corriedales lack essential 
prepotency ii: the things that matter to the raiser of export Lambs; they are 
insufficiently early maturing and fall far short of the ideal in the matter of bodily 
conformation. 

Although it is difficult to believe, and I trust that it may not be very common, 
1 have heard it stated that on some farms cross-bred or mongrel Rams are being 
used as Sires for Fat Lambs. In the circumstances I feel it incumbent upon me 
to state that should such a practice become at all general, it would definitely 
destroy any chances we may have of building up a successful Export trade in Fat 
Lambs. Is it necessary to stress the fact that a cross-bred or mongrel Sire is 
quite without prepotency, fliat however attractive his outward appearance no 
dependence can be placed upon his issue, that his hereditary endowment is a 
medley of warring tendencies from which almost anything might be expected except 
an acceptable export Lamb? If, as may happen at times, suitable Rams are not 
procurable, in such circumstance.s the would-be Fat Lamb raiser should hold his 
hand, and for the time being fall back upon Merino Rams, which would be 
replaced by more suitable Sires in ensuing seasons. 

8. Size of the.Fat Lamh Flock in Relation to the Normal Farm 
Grazing Area. 

The relationship of the size of the Flock to that of the available grazing area 
must necessarily vary with districts and with farms: and in iny opinion it is 
upon the accuracy with which this relationship is determined that the probabilities 
of financial sui^cess in the venture very largely rest. Everybody realises the 
danger of over-stocking, but neither can the farmer afford to sec his grazing area 
under-stocked: T admit, however, that of the two the former is more dangerous 
than the ktter. In this connection it is necessary to stress the fact that *kver- 
stoeking,^’ as understood on a Station property, has not the same meaning when 
applied to a farm. A Station property may be said to be over-stocked when the 
mean number of Sheep present throughout the year is in excess of its recognised 
normal carrying capacity taking both good and bad years into consideration: and 
as such a property generally depends very largely upon edible bush for reserves, 
the latter is destroyed in years of over-stocking, and the Capital value of the 
property is proportionally depreciated, apart altogether from losses of Sheep 
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from starvation. On an average Farm the position is very different: there is no 
edible bush unless an important area of non-arable land be attached to the farm, 
which is unusual in Mallee country; the grazing area available consists for the 
most part of land temporarily out of cultivation, which may carry spontaneous 
edible weed growth, or be partly sown to special grazing crops; of short-term 
pastures such as Lucerne; and of stubbles of harvested crops. Finally, no farmer 
can expect to take full advantage of his grazing area who does not make provision 
for hand-feeding over the Autumn and early Winter days, a period which, 
according to seasons, should not as a rule exceed more than two to eight weeks. 
Hence a correct determination of economically adequate stocking of an average 
farm should be based upon an actmra-te estimate of the normal carrying capacity 
of the various types of grazing usually available, coupled with moderate use of 
^hand-feeding. 

When 1 said that no farmer could afford to under-stock his holding I had in 
mind the question I touched upon in my opening remarks, namely, that as soon 
as land temporarily out of cultivation on a farm is recognised as a grazing area 
for revenue-earning Live Stock, all overhead charges attaching to this area, 
together with costs of grazing cr<»pH, must be debited against Depasturing Live 
Stock Accounts: and when in sucli circumstances the grazing area is under-stocked 
these combined cliarges raise* costs per unit to such a height as to preclude any 
possibility of profit balances. 

1 j)ropose illustrating this point briefiy from the Accounts of the Mallee Farm 
to which reference was made in my opening remarks. During two consecutive 
seasons the mean number of Slieep, inclusive of Lambs, carried by this farm, was 
represented by 520 head per annum; and the mean grazing area on a l)asis of 12 
months availability })y 868i acres, on which w’as depastured the equivalent of 
about half Sheep per imre ])er annum. Mean Flock Expenditure per annum was 
as follows:— 



Mean Expenditure 

per Annum— 






Per Sheep 






(including 



Per Ploek. 



I.ambs). 


£ 

8. d. £ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

]\atur;il T’anture. 

72 

4 1 




Grazing CVops (excluding Depreciation). 

235 

13 3 




General Expenses (excluding Deprecia- 






1 ion). 

25 

3 6 




Deprwiation on Improvements and Plant 

68 

6 1 




Interest on Working Capital. 

41 

19 10 




Eiites and Taxes.:. 

10 

S 9 






- 453 15 

6 

17 .5 

All other Costs. 


.. .. 127 

5 

4 

4 n 

Total Costs. 


.... £581 

0 

10 



The above statement shows that on this farm mean yearly flock expenditure was 
£581 Os. lOd., or 22s. 4d. per head, including Lambs. If, for purposes of argu¬ 
ment, we assumed that the grazing area liad been understocked, and that instead of 
half a Sheep to the acre it could have carried three-quarters of a Sheep, this 
would have meant that flock numbers could have been increased by 50 per cent, 
and represented by 780 head instead of 520. In such circumstances there is no 
reason why the six items of expenditure given separately and aggregating 
£453 158. 6d. should have varied to any appreciable degree, and costs per Sheep 
under this heading would have been reduced from 17s. 5d. to ll.s. 7d. It is 
probable, too, that 4s. lid. per head for all other costs would have been reduced 
in a larger flock, but as such a reduction could be determined by arbitrary estimate 
only, we shall not take it into account, and merely state that had the grazing area 
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earned three-quarters of a Sheep per acre per annum instead of half, costs of 
upkeep of the flock would have been reduced by 5s. lOd. per annum: these facts 
justify my statement to the effect that whilst a farmer should beware of over¬ 
stocking his farm he cannot afford to under-stock it. 

At this stage, with your permission, I propose looking backward and making 
brief reference to an Address on a similar subject which I delivered before Con¬ 
gress in 1913. The Address was entitled ^‘The Sheep Carrying Capacity of a 
Lower North Farm—A Record of Seven Years’ Work.”* I was at the time 
Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and had during the seven years 
referred to—1906-1913—^kept a careful record of all Live Stock depastured on the 
fields of the College Farm. It was my purpose then, as it is to-day, to persuade 
farmers to make more adequate use of Live Stock on their Wheat Farms, and 
towards that end I made use of the College records to show what could be done at 
the time in that direction. 

In the course of this Address I showed, among other things, that the Colleger 
mean Farm area—1,534 acres—had been allocated during these seven successive 
seasons as follows:— 

Mean Areas. 


Acres. 

Under Harvested Crops. 599 

Treated as Bare IVdlow. 474 

Under Forage Crops. 141> 

Grazing land temporarily o\it of eultivatioii. I’lLi 

Mean Farm Area. 1,5114 


Between 1906 and 1913—a period of seven years—the mean number of Slieep, 
including Lambs, depastured on this area was 1,370 head per annum, that is to 
say, clo.se upon 9/l()th of a sheep per axn*e per annum on the whole farm area. 
If to this we add Cattle and Horses, which also had access to our grazing areas, 
it can be said that a farm on which over 70 per cent, of the area wfus under 
Harvested Crops or Bare Fallow, averaged during a period of seven seasons the 
equivalent of one Sheep per acre per annum on the whole area of the Farm. Nor 
can it be said that we were over-stocked, and that in con.sequence the Farm Flock 
must have been in poor condition: in those years the College was a frequent 
prize-taker Avith Sheej) at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Shows; its Lambs were 
usually sold on the farm at the highest rates current at the time; nor can I 

recollect the average fleece Aveight having been less than lOlbs. i)er head; all of 

which argues good, and not bad, condition. Finally, hand-feeding Avas not availed 
of excessively or uneconomically. In three out of the seven seasons April and 
May rains were sufficiently abundant to render hand-feeding unnecessary: in three 
others rainfall distribution was less favorable, and in April and May the flock 
was provided with Cocky Chaff and straw, to which molasses were usually added. 
In one season only—1912-13—seasonal conditions were such as to render more 
intense hand-feeding necessary. The number of Sheep present on the farm at the 

time was 1,254, and the total costs of hand-feeding £279 Os. 5d., or 4s. 5d. a 

head: gross receipts for the year, on the other hand, aggregated £960 13s. 4d., 
or 15s. 4d. per head: such costs-cannot be looked upon as prohibitive, even at 
shorter intervals than once in seven years. 

If I have quoted these figures at all, it is in the main because the College Farm 
is situated in Mallee country, and that in virgin condition, its land, like that of 
most Mallee country, would not have supported half a Sheep to the acre. 1 wish, 
therefore, to stress the fact that the s^ret of its acquired heavy Sheep carrying 
capacity i,s to be found in the residual influence of heavy dressings of phosphatic 
fertilisers systematically applied to harvested crops over a long period of years. 

*Vide J&ivnial of Agriculture, October, 1913, pages 364*390. 
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In this connection it should be stated that the College Farm was originally a small 
600>acre farm, and that it has been gradually enlarged by successive purchases 
of adjoining areas: and it follows that the more recent purchases had not in my 
time been sufficiently long under the influence of heavy phosphatic dressings to 
show marked improvement in Sheep carrying capacity. Indeed, as a matter of 
close personal observation, I came to the conclusion at the time that from a 
grazing point of view our land out of cultijvation was not at its best until it had 
carried at least 10 cereal crops dressed at the rate of 2cwt. of Superphosphate to 
the acre; that is to say, until it came imder the residual influence of phospliattc 
dressings aggregating not less than one ton to the acre. 

All Mallee areas are characteristically deficient in available soil phosphates, and 
ibis is“particularly the case of the Murray Mallee Statistical Division generally. 
In the latter connection it will probably be recalled by some that the opening up 
of the original four hundreds for agricultural settlement was opposed by men who 
had had experience of the country under Station conditions on the grounds that 
whilst it was possible to fatten wethers on this country, it was not possible to 
rear Lambs or other young stock satisfactorily: this, as we know, can be accepted 
as practical confirmation of phosphate deficiency. It is fairly obvious to-day that 
high Sheep carrying capacity such as I liave indicated for Roseworthy cannot be 
expected in relatively new Mallee areas until they shall have become very 
adequately dressed with phosphates in the course of normal cropping. If my 
Boseworthy experience in the matter holds good for other Mallee areas, namely, 
that maximum grazing results could not be anticipated until the pastures had had 
the advantage of the residual value of phosphatic dressings equivalent to one ton 
to the acre, then with the low dressings in current use, and inter\'als of three to 
four years between harvested crops, maximum grazing results are likely to be 
unduly protracted. Fortunately, since my Roseworthy days, we have found a 
shorter cut to the final goal, and that is systematic top-dressing of land temporarily 
out of cultivation and heavy dressing of specially sown grazing crops. I am 
aware that the latter practice involves out of pocket expenditure w^hich cannot 
always be met nowadays: and the best that can be said in the matter is that in 
the interest of future profits grazing land should he top-dressed to the extent 
that personal means permit. 

The grazing capacity of the Murray Mallee Farm that we have had under 
consideration appears to me to have been unusually low, as the followdng details 
will help to show:— 

Areas on basis Equivalent No. 
of 12 months ’ of Sheep per 
availability. acre per annum. 

Acres. No. 

Grazing Crop of Oats. 489.5 0.52 

Oreal Stubbles. 134.5 0.61 

Land out of Oultivatioii. 244.5 0.47 

Total Grazing Area. 868.5 0.52 

Of these figures, the most disappointing is the low grazing value—0.52 Sheep 
per acre per annum—of a more or less costly crop of Oats: one would have 
expected that at the very least a grazing crop of Oats would have supported the 
equivalent of one Sheep per acre per annum. The mean cost of this grazing Crop 
was £227 13s. 8d., including £68 10s. 8d. for the rental value of the land, and 
in the circumstances it would almost seem that better general grazing results would 
have been secured, and certainly more lasting improvement in the land, if £160 
had been spent in Superphosphate for top-dressing purposes, instead of attempting 
to put in a grazing crop of Oats that could do no better than carry half a Sheep 
to the acre. 
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Corresponding results on the 
as follows:— 


Ordinary Pasture 
Stubble Orazing . 
Fallow Orazing . 

Bape. 

Kale. 

Turnip. 

Vetches. 

Pease . 


Roseworthy Farm quoted in my 1913 Address were 

Equivalent 
Sheep per acre 
per aunuin. 

. 1.51 

. 0.52 

. 0.25 

. 1.8t> 

. 2.40 

. 2.43 


2.34 


There is one feature on the Miillee Farm we have had under review, a feature 
common in fact to all Mallee Farms, that have not yet been standardised for the 
intensive handling of Sheep on relatively small areas, namely, the large si/.e of 
the grazing fields, which has probably exercised a limiting influence on the Sheep 
carrying capacity of the Farm. This farm has been exceptionally well laid out 
into 12 fields of the following areas:—238, 201, 160, 154, 146, 122, 121, 120, 115, 
115, 84, and 79 acres. Now it is quite possible that to those without exf)erience 
of handling Sheep on small areas the sizes of these fields may seem I’easonahle 
enough, not only for cropping, but for the handling of livestock as well: never¬ 
theless, it can be stated most emphatically that apart from the use of nnml)ers 
altogether out of proportion to the normal caiTying capacity of the Farm. 10 out 
of these 12 fields are too large to make best use of moderately well grown natiiral 
pasture; and that all are too large, and some of them far too large, to make even 
moderate use of a well growm forage crop. The ideal in such matteis is to feed 
off heavily and rapidly and change flocks frequently from field to field: such 
changes are in the interests not only of the pasture or the forage crop, but in 
the interests of the general health of the flock as well. Large fields and inadequate 
flocks lead to costly waste of feed in the growing period, and inadequate reserves 
for the dry times of the year. No farm is likely to be stocked up to its maximum 
carrying capacity until its largest field is reduced to 50 acres in area, and many 
fields of 20 acres are available. T realise that small fields mean increased capital 
expenditure, particularly as adeciuate provision for water has to be made in each 
of them: in present times, therefore, I shall not insist on the matter, but merely 
point to the advantages of increased subdivision and suggest tliat when permanent 
fencing is impossible light, temporary fences can be used. If in this connef-tion I 
might quote my own experience I can say that at Roseworthy 1 succeeded in piae- 
tieally doubling the carrying capacity of a 120-acre field by dividing it into four 
fields of approximately equal areas. 

I have perhaps laid myself open to the reproach that in spite of a lot of beating 
about the bush I have not yet stated plainly what should, in my opinion, b<- the 
size of a flock on an average Mallee Farm: nor, as a matter of fact, do I intend 
committing myself to any such statement. I know too well how much climate, 
soil, and economic conditions differ on almost every farm, and that wliat is 
possible on one is not always possible on another. I shall, however, venture a 
general statement in these terms: I believe that with the assistance of heavier 
phosphatic dressings to harvested crops, of pasture top-dressing, of judiciously 
chosen and handled forage crops, of occasional and seasonal hand-feeding, and 
finally of rational tending of the flock, it should eventually be possible for the 
average Mallee Farm to carry a sheep to the acre on the total area available for 
Grazing, including Forage Crops, without appreciable reduction in the area 
normally allotted to Wheat. 
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9. SUMMARrSED STATEMENT OP MANAGEMENT. 

AJthoujrh I have neither the time nor the intention of writing a complet(‘ treatise 
on the handling and management of a Fat Lamb Flock, 1 propose, before closing 
my remarks, to summarise in as few words as possible the main points in manage¬ 
ment that have not already been broached. 

At shearing time all Ewes should be carefully ‘‘Mouthed,” and those with imsoimd 
mouths branded and fattened otf shears: feet, too, should be examined and trimmed 
if necessary: Merinos in particular show long hoof growth in soft country. Dry 
ewes that had lost their Lambs or never were in lamb should be specially marked, 
and if dry two seasons in succession should be fattened off shears. Shorn ewes 
should \ye placed on good feed in order to promote rapid recovery from the strain 
of rearing lambs: they should be dipped four to six weeks after shearing, sub- 
M^quent to vdiich late lambs and all that had not hitherto proved marketable should 
be weanefl, shorn, placed on specially good feed, and sold as soon as marketable. 
When, however, feed was in excess of the ewes^ requirements and market con¬ 
ditions warranted it, late lambs could be marketed to advantage as late as February 
or Mai-ch: but all should be off the farm before the succeeding season’s lambing. 
Between shearing and mating time, ewes .should have had ample time to acquire 
good .store or half-fat condition. Mating time should be so arranged that the 
bulk of the lambs fall at a time when green feed was normally present in the 
locality, that is to say, within five months of mating. Over the greater portion 
of the State, and particularly in the Mallee, lambs should be made to droj) in 
late Autumn and early Winter, say, between mid-April and the end of June, 
according to districts: February and March, however, are preferable for Merinos, 
TV’hen it is possible to provide the dams with green feed. Hence, rams should be 
brought into the flock some time in November: for every 100 ewes there should 
be not less than throe rams of British Breeds, although two Merino rams will 
usually suffice. Rams of British Breeds are rarely satisfactory lamb-getters after 
the third season, and should generally be replaced. Ewes should be yarded at 
night once or twice a week during mating time, and it vnll not come amiss to keep 
back on(‘ or two spare rams until the third or fourth week of mating. Rams 
should be removed from the flock in six to eight weeks’ time and placed in a 
special ram paddock in which they sliould be fed adequqatoly but not allowed 
to get too fat. At this stage the flock should be given a second dipping, chiefly 
as a protection against lice. 

Stubbles will be available in January, and normal grazing areas can be spelled ; 
here the ewes will do well for a few weeks provided they have constant access 
to plenty of good, clean water: drinking troughs are quickly soiled by shf^p 
and should be cleaned out once a week. Towards the closing weeks of gestation 
the ewes require plenty of gentle exercise if parturition troubles are to be avoided: 
hence, occasional visits to the fallows will not come amiss provided they be not 
over-done. The flock should be visited periodically for fly troubles, and fly struck 
ewes should be treated as early as possible: the whole flock should be crutched 
closely prior to lambing, every precaution being taken to avoid damaging ewes 
heavy in lamb: they should be handled with the greatest care and not crushed 
unduly in the pens nor harried by dogs. 

March and April will usually be critical months, during the course of which 
hand-feeding will be more or less necessary. Hand-feeding should not be delayed 
until all feed has been consumed: with sufficient roughage a pound or two of 
Oats a head per day should suffice: in the first week half-alloWance only should 
be fed mixed with good Cocky Chaff. Self-feeders are best for the purpo.se; 
in their absence adequate substitutes must be devised. All ewes should reach 
lambing time in good condition, but not too fat. Baits for foxes should be 
scattered in February and March: reamers should he destroyed before lambs 
begin to drop. 
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Ewes should lamb in well sheltered paddocks, preferably in flocks of not more 
than 100: in lax^e flocks they are apt to lose their lambs wholly or for undesirably 
long intervals: tliey should be protected against disturbances likely to intimidate 
them, other\^dse Merinos tend to abandon their lambs. Lambs are dropped chiefly 
in the evening or early morning: hence lambing flocks should be visited twice daily. 
Apart from diseased conditions, parturition troubles are not usual with sheep: 
they are more fre<iuent in dry than in moist conditions of weather. Merinos require 
assistance at times when dropping lambs to Large British Breeds. 

Lambs will nibble young grass a few days after birth: and when green feed is 
scarce, ewes that have lambed should be separated daily from the flock and placed 
on specially reserved feed. At birth lambs will weigh from l/lOth to l/12th of the 
weight of their dams, say 71bs. to lOlbs. for smaller breeds and 121bs. to 181bs. 
for larger breeds: they should increase in weight at the average rate of ^Ib. a 
day, and with good mothers even more. To some extent weather controls develop¬ 
ment: continuous wet weather retards it: given sufficiency of feed, bright, frosty 
weather puts on bloom. 

Lambs should be tailed, and males castrated within two to three weeks of birth: 
if practised later, development is retarded. The lambing flock should always be 
kept upon good forcing feed; and carefully tended cross-bred lambs should lie 
ready for market to 4^ months from birth: they should be handled with the 
utmost care for fear of bruises. 


CON€LI^SION. 

In my opening remarks I stated that the title of my address was to some extent 
misleading, and that whilst I had undertaken to discuss Sheep in the Mallee, the 
main object at the back of my mind was to stress the extreme importance to 
Farmers of the State of what has come to l>e known among us as the side-lines 
of a Wheat Farm. And now I must confess tliat I do not know whether in 
attempting to do two things at once I have not fallen between two stools. After 
many years of careful observation, my own personal conclusion is that whatever 
the circumstances, and whatever the prices obtaining at the time, no Wheat Fanner 
in Australia can afford to overlook the assistance to be derived from Dairy Cattle, 
Sheep, Pigs, or Poultry, singly, or taken in the aggregate. In the difficult 
economic struggle of the nineties this fact was very clearly driven home to South 
Australian Farmers of that time: and it is in my opinion much to be regi’etted 
that a series of favorable seasons coupled with unusually high prices for Wheat 
should have made their post-war successors forget the painful lessons of the |>ast. 
It shoxild be obvious that no farmer can afford to lay out his plans on the basis 
of high Wheat prices any more than he can afford to do so on the basis of the 
permanency of favorable seasons: rather should he in either matter be guided by 
the golden mean and adhere to plans that have stood the test of time. Let us hope, 
therefore, that when once again our Farm Flocks and Herds shall have been 
successfully built up, history will not repeat itself, and that we shall not see 
invaluable Live Stock sent into exile and a return to the one-crop ideal. 

In conclusion, I shall say that during the course of my remarks I have had 
to express personal opinions, fairly forcibly at times, perhaps, and, as is the way 
in matters human, there will be those who hold quite opposite views. In this 
connection I shall say, therefore, that when I am called upon to tender public as 
distinct from individual advice on technical matters, I ask myself two questions, 
namely:—(1) What is best from the viewpoint of the State as a whole? and (2) 
What is best from the viewpoint of the average farmer? and according to my lights 
I endeavor to act accordingly. It follows, therefore, that at times I must miss the 
viewpoint of the man of exceptional experience; but he, as we all know, is 
generally able to look after himself. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. 
KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 1931-32. 


[By L. J. Cook. E.D.A., Manager.] 
(Cmtimed fr<m page 265.) 


Hhb Breeding of English Leicester-Merino Lambs on Subterranean Clover 

AND WiMMBRA BYE 0RASS PASTURE. 

For the past three seasons separate flocks of ewes have been grazed on the different 
series of fertilised plots, and careful records kept of the lambs produced. Flock E, 
consisting of 31 aged ewes, 20 maiden ewes, and 15 hogget ewes, was used on Plots* 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 15 fertilised with superphosphate. 

Flock I, consisting of 25 aged, 17 maiden, and 13 hogget ewes, was used on Plots* 
Nos. 3, 7, and 8, fertilised with lime or gypsum and superphosphate. Flock G*, con¬ 
sisting of 21 aged, 14 maiden, and 11 hogget ewes, was used on Plots Nos. 10, 11, and 
13 fertilised with rock phosphate; whilst Flock K was used on the balance of plots. 

The following table shows the percentage of lambs marked, and the average weight 
of lambs at weaning, from the three Flocks E, I, and G*, for the three years. 

Table 9 .—Breeding of English Leicester-Merino Lambs, 1929-32. 

Average Weight of 





Lambs Marked. 

I^ainbs at Weaning. 

Sheep 

Car. 


Flock. 

Type of 1’ype of Pasture 




Jan., Jan. 

.Tan. 


Fertiliser. Grazed. 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

18th, 8th, 

5th, 

PCjr 




1929. 

1030. 

1931. 

1930. 1931. 

1932. 

Acre. 




% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Lbs. 



Aged ewee .... 

. Island Rock Subt. Clover and 

111 

144 

114 

74-1 57-2 

52-3 ' 


f:M4 



Phosphate Rye Grass 






- t;<>«»eUieks.. ^ 


I 

Aged CM'e* — 

. Super and Lime Subt. (Clover and 

111 

137 

124 

fi4-7 .'>1*7 

r)2-o ' 


14-73 



or Gypsum Rye Grass 





1 

1 < 


B 

Aged ewes ...., 

. Sut)erpiiosphate Subt. Clover and 

90 

137 

1001 

01‘2 r>4-4 

50-8 


1418 



Rye Grass 






E 

Maiden ewes .. 

. Siii)eri)hosphate Subt. Clover atni 



SO 

_ 

61-9 N 

/413 



Rye Grass 






[ 


G 

Malden ewe# .., 

Maiden ewes ,.. 

Island Rock Subt, Cltfver and 

Phospluite Rye Grass 

- 

-- 

09 

- -. 

04-1. 

. f;lrf)ssl»rcds .. ^ 

|:M4 

I 

, Super and Lime Subt. Clover and 

— 


70i 

— 

07-0 j 


U-73 

KI 

Maiden ewes .. 

or Gypsum Rye Grass 







Super and Lime Natural Pasture 

— 

— 

.^0 

“ 

7)7-3 1 


1 2-9S 


or (Typfiiiin • ' 

All the aged ewes used in the above flocks were selected similar in type and age, 
Leicester-Merino half-breds, and were mated to Merino rams. The lambing percent¬ 
ages were again very satisfactory; the light percentage in E Flock during 1929 was 
due to an unusual number of deaths at birth. 

The maiden ewes (1929) drop are daughters of the aged ewes, grazing on these plots, 
by Merino rams, and were this year mated with English Leicester rams. Their 
lambing percentages were very fair for maiden ewes, and they produced some very 
tine lambs, the average weight of which at weaning was somewhat lower than could 
have been expected, on account of the very early ripening of pastures, and consequent 
irritation of grass seeds. 

KI Flock is constituted of similar owes, but grazed on improved natural pasture, 
without Subterranean Clover or Rye graBs. As could be expected, the lambing per¬ 
centages and weight of lambs has been considerably lower in this flock. 

The comparison of weights and percentages show clearly that the sown pasture on 
cultivated land is much preferable for breeding purposes than the natural pasture, 
even when the latter is well fertilised by top-dressing. 
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Devkijopment of Comeback Ewes on Subterranean OiiOVER and Wimmera 
Bye Gras^ Pasture. 

The maiden ewes and hoggets in the above flocks have been grazed on their respec¬ 
tive plots from birth (Spring 1929 and 1930 respectively), excepting for a few weeks ah 
w’eaning and mating times, when they were rim on similar type pasture, and to further 
show the advantages of cultivated pasture the following graph is of interest:—• 

Graph 5 shows the monthly weights of Comeback ewes (| Merino, i English Leicester), 
born and reared on the cultivated iiasture, compared with those reared on improved 
(top'dressed) natural pasture since May, 1930, and also the weights of similar ewes 
bre<l jn 1930, and weighed from May, 1931. 

Tlie 12 ewes in KI Flock were originally bred on clovei' plots, but the four hoggets 
added in April, 1931, were bred on natural pfisture. 

All were selected similar in type, age, and breeding, weighings were made as 
Kigularly as possible, and similar treatment given to the four flocks throughout the 
seasons, they being all subject to our system of rotational grazing. 

It is interesting to note that, although the 1929 ewes started in May, 1930, at a com- 
jjaratively even weight, there was a considerable difference 12 months later, and this 
difference has been maintained throughout the next 12 months, desjdte the fact that 
the flocks on cultivated pasture reared 50 per c^nt. more liambs than those on 
uncultivated natural pasture, as shown in Table 9. The three former flocks for the 
j>ast 12 montlia have been an average weight of llOlba. per head, ax)proximutely ITlbs., 
or 18^ per cent, heavier than the latter, which has for the same x)criod been an average 
weight i>f 93lbs. per head. 

The weights of the 1930 ewes have shown a comparatively similar development as the 
1929 I'wes during the previous year. The 1930 ewes in KI Flock were bred on the, 
natural pasture, and therefore at the commencement of weighing on April 30th, 1931, 
their average weight was somewhat below those of the other flocks. Tlie graj)!! shows 
tliat tlieir weights have risen and fallen proportionately wdth the others, and there has 
t»eeu a regular difference of 22 per cent, in live weight. 

The weight of wool produced from the different pastures is most marked. On the 
eloier and rye grass the 1929 ewes have averaged 18lbs. Sozs. wool for the two 
shearii.gs, and the 1930 ewes have averaged fllbs. 3ozs. for 1931 shearing. The ewes 
<*!i improved natural pasture jdelded resi)ectively 151bs. loz. and (libs. 9ozs. Increases 
in fa\or <tf sowm pasture of 23 per cent, and 40 per cent. 

If the graph of KI Flock is compared with those of Flocks B, C, and D sliown in 
Graph 2 earlier in this article, a marked eimilarity in development and weights of wool 
i^ noticed, so that these graphs can be regarded as showing what can be expected as 
t\ pi(‘al develojiment on top-dressed natural pasture. 

As regards the three Flocks G, I, and E, that have been fed wdiolly on Subterranean 
Clover and Wimmera Rye grass pasture variously fertilised, these have develojied 
eoniparntively evenly, and although Flock G, grazed on pasture fertilised with rock 
phosphates, has been slightly in advance of the other two during most of the period 
the differences are not very maiked. C\)mpared with Flock I, grazed on xiasture fer¬ 
tilised with lime and suj^erphosphate, the difference in weights of ewes during their 
hogget period was Slbs. to 61bs. average, and during this year, their first breeding 
season, the difference has only been 21b8. in live weight, nie lambs j>roduce<i favored 
1 Flock, which marked 7()f per cent., against 69 per cent, hy G Flock, and at weaning 
time I Flock lambs averaged 671bs., against 641bs. of those in G Flock. In wool pro¬ 
duction G Flock hhs produced 191b8. Sozs. wool per head, and I Flock ISlbs. wool per 
head in the two seasons. 

E Flock, grazed on pasture fertilised only with superphosxihate, has not varied in 
average live weight of ewes, more than 4lb8. per head compared with G Flock, pro¬ 
duced 80 per cent, lambs, weighing 621bs. each at weaning, and yielded ISlbs. loz. wool 
per head in the two seasons. 
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These differences are only slight, so that the actual carrying capacity of tiie various 
fertilised plots governs the jiroductivity materially. Those dressed with lime and 
superphosphate have the greatest carrying capacity for the years under consideration, 
as shown in the final column of Table 9. These figures include all sheep carried for the 
whole season. The average number of ewes carried per acre for 1931-32 has been 
4.10 for lime and suiter, plots, .3.50 for super, only plots, and 2.71 for rock phosphate 
plots. 

Calculating from these it is found that the lime and super, plots have produced 
.‘i9.21bs. wool an<l 2101bs. live-weight lamh per acre; the super, only plots 33.91bs, wool 
and 17311)8. lamb, and the rock phosphate plots 28.31bs. wool and 12011)8. live lamb per 
acre*. 

With reference to the health of sheep in the above flocks, the losses during 1931-32 
have been much greater than x>reviou8 seasons, due Jilmost entirely to entero-toxaemia, 
which affected the sheep during last winter, and early 8X)ring of the season. Of the 
1929 ewes, two died during 1930 .31, one in Flock E and one in Flock G-, and tliree died 
during 1931-32, two in Flock I and one in Flock G*. These are percentage losses of 
.3.7 per cent, and 5.9 per cent, in respective seasons. 

Of the 1930 ewes the losses were greater, three deaths occurring in Flock I and one 
in Flock G, meaning a loss of 10.3 X)er cent, for the season of 1931-32, Against 
these, in the KI Flock, grazing on improved natural pasture there has been no losses 
during either season. 

Assuming that the flocks were all composed of 1929 ewes, and allowing for losses, 
the top-dressed natural pasture has produced during the past 12 months 23.111)8. wool 
and 701 bs. live lamb j)er acre, whilst the top-dressed sown pasture has j>roduced 321bs. 
wool and lOOlbs. live lamb i>er acre. An increase of 38i per cent, wool and 110^ per 
cent, live lamb in favor of the sown pasture. 

('onsidering only the 1930 ewes, and allowing for losses, these young hoggets pro¬ 
duced 29.0.311)8. wool per acre on sown pasture, and 19.781bs. on the natural pasture, 
an increase of 47 i)er cent, in favor of sown pasture. 

S ['HTKKHA NE A N OliOVER. 

A number of comparatively large fields have been establislied for some years with 
Subterranean Clover, and a few with Wimmera Rye grass included. Manurial dressings 
liave been })hosphatic, and some of the fields have been limed in tlie past. The pastures 
in these fields have this season consisted mainly of Subterranean Clover and annual 
naturalised grasses, such as sterile brome, barley, and silver grasses. The grazing of 
fields has not been complete in every case, as a certain reserve of feed has necessarily 
been held back for April and May grazing, with a consequent loss of feed. However, 
the following table shows the grazing taken from these fields during the last eight 
years, and is of interest for comparison with other forms of pasture. 


Table 10 .—Subterranean Clover, Graeing, KyhyboUte, 1924-32, 


Season. No. of Fields. Area. Total Feed Sheep per 

Acres. Days. Acre. 

1924- 5 . 1 29*50 29,469 2-74 

1925- 6 . a 109-00 100,794 2*53 

1026-7 . 5 181-50 141,041 2 13 

1927- 8 . 6 231-80 208,636 2-47 

1928- 9 . 7 267-66 234,378 2-40 

1929- 30 . 7 263-71 220,071 2-29 

1930- 1 . 6 155-70 138,417 2-44 

1931- 2 . 7 237-40 238,234 2-74 


Mean. — 1,476-27 1,311,039 2-43 
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The rcBult from tliese pastures for this season, 2.74 sheep per acre, is well above the 
average, and equal to the best season recorded in the past, namely, 1924-5. This result 
is i)artly attributable to most fields being more comi>lctely grazed, and less held in reserve 
for the coming season. The average carrying capacity for the eight seasons is now 
close upon 2i sheep per acre per annum, and shows a useful and marked consistency. 

Of individual fiehls under clover this season, Field No. 20, 35.86 acres, yielded the 
greatest return with .3.62 sheep, followed closely by^ Field No. 200, 29.6 acres, with 
3.45 sheej) per juvre, whilst the lowest return came from Field No. 20E, 29.6 acres, with 
1.81 sheep. 

Bye Gra.s.sks and Al.sike Oia>ver. 

Trials with both Perennial and Italian Bye grasses with Alsike clover have l»een 
continued in tin* six-course rotation of 2 acre fields, and of recent years better results 
have been obtained from Perennial Rye than from the Italian. This season certified 
New Zealand Perennial By'e was sown, and germinated well, and made a very good 
etand, but the Alsike clover failed. The results of nine seasons are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Table 11 .—Grazing of llye Grasses and Alsike Clover^ KyhyhoUie, 


Field. 

Season. 

Area. 

Acres. 

I'otal Feed 
Days. 

Sheep per 
Acre. 

No. 9f . 

1923-24 

P94 

1,663 

2*14 

No 9f. 

1924-26 

P94 

1,414 

2*00 

No. 9e. 

. 1924-25 

1-94 

838 

1-18 

No. 9f... 

. 1926-26 

1*94 

792 

M2 

No. 9e. 

1926-26 

1*94 

942 

1*33 

No. 9d . 

1925-26 

1*94 

696 

0*98 

No. 9i) . 

. 1026-27 

104 

1,628 

2-30 

No. ik: . 

1926-27 

P94 

1,037 

1*47 

No. 9o. 

1927-28 

1*94 

1,065 

1*50 

No. 9b. 

1927-28 

1*94 

444 

0*63 

No, 9c. 

1928-29 

1 94 

2,067 

2*92 

No. 9b . 

1928-29 

1*94 

1,210 

P71 

No. 9a . 

. 1928-29 

1*94 

1,399 

1-98 

No. 9a. 

1929-30 

1-94 

863 

1 22 

No. 9p . 

. 1929-30 

1*94 

902 

1*27 

No. 9a. 

1930-31 

1*94 

2,444 

3-45 

No. 9f. 

1930-31 

1*94 

2,101 

2-97 

No. 9e. 

. 1930-31 

1*94 

2,166 

306 

No. 9d . 

1931-32 

1 94 

1,016 

1*43 

No. 9e. 

1931-32 

1*94 

1,863 

2*62 

No. 9p. 

1931-32 

1-94 

1,866 

263 

Total .... 

— 

40*74 

28,306 

1*90 


The results from the series this season have been better than average. This is due 
to better stands of Rye grass, and to extra top-dressing with superphosphate, that has 
been given to the second year of pasture, causing a good growth of naturalised clovers. 
Alsike clover has been poor this season. In handling this pasture it has been treated 
as a temporary pasture of two, and in a few cases of three, seasons^ duration. The 
average on its first year’s grazing for nine seasons has been 1.57 sheep per acre, and 
on its second year’s grazing for eight seasons its average has been 1.96 sheep. 
Four times it has been left for a third season, when its average has been 2.53 sheep 
per acre, showing an advantage in leaving the pasture for three seasons provided it is 
top-dressed. 

It is proposed to discontinue the trial of Alsike clover, and sow the fields with a 
mixture of Perennial Rye grass, Phalaris iuherosa, White Dutch, and Bubterranean 
clovers, during the next few seasons, and give the pasture a longer duration in the, 
rotation. 
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Top-dressing Old Cultivated Land. 

For the past seven years fair areas of laml that have been cultivated for u period 
of from 15 to 20 years iiave been left out of the cropping area, and to enhance their 
grazing, they have been top-dressed annually with Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but 
no grasses or clovers have been sown. This has had the effect of greatly increasing the 
growtlis of naturalised grasses and clovers. The following table summarises the grazing 
received from this class of pasture each season:— 

Table 12. —Grazing of Top-dressed Old Cultivated Land, Kyhyholite, 1085-32. 




Area. 

Total Feed 

Sheep per 

Season. 

No. of Fields. 

Acres. 

Days. 

Acre. 

1926-26 . 

1 

50 00 

30,097 

1-66 

1926-27 . 

4 

140 47 

68,764 

1-34 

1927-28 . 

3 

102-47 

76,196 

2-04 

1928-29 . 

3 

12107 

102,089 

2-31 

1920-30 . 

4 

161-83 

144,242 

2-60 

1930-31 . 

4 

151 83 

134,629 

2-43 

1931-32 . 

4 

151-83 

123,491 

2-22 

Total. 

— 

869-5() 

679,508 

2-14 

Bimilar land left out of 

cultivation, V>ut 

not top-dressed, has during the past four 

seasons carried 1.23 sheep per acre. 




As a comparison to the 

above, the following two 

tables are included to show the 

grazing received from similar land that has 

never been cultivated. 


Table 13 shows the combined results of all such land that has been top-dressed, whilst 

Table 14 shows the results from a fair area 

of unimproved natural land—that is, land 

that has neither been cultivated nor top-dressed. 



Taki.k 1.),— Grazing of Improved Satnral 

Land hy 

Top'dre.ssing 

only, Kyhyholite, 


1921 

•2>2 





Area. 

Total Feed 

Sheep per 

Beason, 

No, uf I'lots. 

A<-re8. 

Days. 

Acre. 

1921-22 . 

. . 5 

17 5 

9,971 

1-56 

1922-23 . 

,5 

17-5 

9,458 

I 48 

1923-24 . 

.3 

17-5 

10,949 

1-71 

1924-25 . 

6 

21-0 

21,859 

2-85 

1925-26 . 

8 

.31 0 

18.874 

1-67 

1926-27 . 

n 

43-0 

28,948 

1-84 

1927-28 . 

11 

43-0 

29,765 

J-90 

1928-29 . 

II 

43-0 

38,880 

2-48 

1929-30 . 

12 

46-5 

36,261 

2 08 

19,30-31 . 

12 

465 

47,9tK> 

2-82 

1031-32 . 

12 

465 

49,791 

2-93 

Total. 


.373-0 

301,656 

2-21 

Tabi.e 14 .—Grazing 

of Vnimproved 

Xatural Land, Kyhyholiic, 1921-32. 



Area, 

Total Feed 

Sheep per 

Season. 

No, of Plots. 

Acres. 

Days. 

Acre. 

1921-22 . 

2 

116-5 

33,324 

0-78 

1922-23 . 

2 

116-5 

28,180 

0-66 

1923-24 . 

2 

116-5 

17,343 

0-41 

1924-26 . 

.> 

116-5 

28,431 

0-67 

1925-26 . 

3 

88-5 

23,711 

0-73 

1926-27 . 

.3 

61-5 

16,726 

0-70 

1927-28 . 

3 

44-5 

16,887 

1-04 

1928-29 . 

*> 

8-6 

1,912 

0-62 

1929-30 . 

5 

19-0 

5,407 

0-78 

1930-31 . 

5 

19*18 

6.291 

0-90 

1931-32 . 

4 

15-68 

5,392 

0-94 

Total. 

_ 

722-86 

182,603 

0-69 
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In summarising the grazing results of the Farm, the areas that have Ix^en subjected 
to the different treatments for a number of years are collected and averaged over the 
various periods in tlie following table:— 


Table lo. —Summary of Grazing Remits at KybyhoUie. 


Type of Orazing. 

No. of 

Years 

Area. 

Sheep per 
Acre por 

InrTease over 

No Manure. 


Tested. 

Acres. 

Annum. 

Sheep. 

Per Cent 

8ubt. (lover and Wimmera Kye Grass 
(Expl.i . 

7 

70-5 

3-23 

2-54 

368 

8ubt. ("lover (Large iields). 

H 

1S4-53 

2-43 

P74 

252 

Improved Natural Land (Topdressitig 
only) . 

11 

33*91 

2-21 

1-52 

220 

Topdressed old cultivated land. 

7 

124*21 

2-14 

1-45 

210 

Bye (bass and Alsike Clover . 

9 

4*52 

1-90 

1-21 

176 

Non-topdressed old cultivated land... 

4 

43-00 

1-23 

0-54 

78 

Natural Land (Unimproved) . 

11 

65-71 

0-69 

-“* 

— 


The resulte in Table 15 can looked upon as a fair -ciompartsoai, although it must 
be noted that it has nott. betm practical to fully graze all the larger fields, eepeciaDy 
amongst those in items 2, 4, and 6. However, as they are average<l over a ninnber of 
yearns, the table is useful and interesting, and cemtinues to sliow the advantages to be 
gainefl fjom Subterranean clover, Wimmera Eye grass, and top-dressing with 
phosphates. 

Sown Winter Grasses. 

Auumg tlie experiments more recently commenced, 5-acre plots were established in 
lt>29 of Wimmera Bye grass. Perennial Rye grass, and Phalnris minor, by sowing 81bs. 
seed per acre for the Byes and 211)8. Phalaris with Icwt. 45 per cent. Huper})ho8phate. 

In .1930 a plot of Phalaris iuhtrosa was estalilished by using 21b8. seed with Icwt. 
45 per cent, superphosphate per acre. This seed allowed rather low germination test, 
but produced quite a good stand of plants, that have this season provided a wealtli of 
feed especially during the winter months. Its yield of ,3.52 sheep per aero is twice as 
good as any one of the other three grasses under similar treatment, and this, combined 
with its known ability to persist under local conditions, leads us to expect some valuable 
results from it in the future. 

This season the four plots were again top-dressed with l(*Avt. 45 per cent, super, and 
31bs. Subterranean clover seed were broadcasted per acre over the plots and covered by 
harrowing. The Bye grasses suffered during winter from the shortage of humus, or 
available nitrogen in the soil, and did not give nearly as much feed as during the pre¬ 
vious season. The Wiirmiera Bye was somewhat better than the Perennial. 

Table 10 shows yields from these grasses for the two seasons:— 


Table 10. — Grazing Sown Winter Grasses, KybyhoUie, 1930-32. 


Area. 

Acres. 

Variety. 

Year 

Sown. 

Sheep per Acre. 
1».30-31. 1831-32. 

Mean. 

5 

Wimmera Rye Grass .. 


2-47 

1-70 

2-09 

5 

Perennial Rye Grass.. 

. 1929 

2-06 

1*48 

1*77 

5 

Phalaris minor . 

. 1929 

1-86 

1-81 

1*84 

5 

Phalaris tuberosa ...... 

. 1930 

1-64 

3-52 

2-68 














«Uif 


" ■ I -iif wij’aw «.i!'. 

Kikuyu Grass. 

A small trial plot of Kikuyu grass WfiS established in virgin soil, by idantirig’ 
runners of tlie grass in plough furrows, with »iiperi)hios{>hato, 4ft. apart, during Sep- 
tOTinlK>r, 1929. • The plants took a good hold of the soil,/hia-ve spread over the whole plot, 
and have made plenty of growth during the warmer months of the yejir. It produces 
very quick feed after suinmer rains, Imt pnxluces little or no feed during tiie cold 
moiiliis of the year, which detracts greatly from the value of the grass to the district. 
No grazing reeor<l of this ]>lot i.s available. 


Nitkckjen Fehtilisf.u *1'kst. 

vVorK was commenced in conjunction with the Nitrogen Fertilisers Fro{)rjetary 
Idmlted in 1929 to test the complete fertilisation of Sulderranean clover and Wimmera 
Uye grass pasture, coiidniied witli intensi^e grazing by the milking l.erd. Eight 4-acrc 
plots \ver(' established in 19H0, four dtxsse<l w’ith nitrogen as well as fdiosphatic 
fertiliser, and four alternate ones dressed only with pljosphatic fertilis(‘r. 

All plots were to|>-dressed in May, EKU), and April, 19'U. Grazing by the milking 
licrd was commenced on June 21st, 1930, uml on May 11th in 1931, and during the two 
seasons the plots were grazed in rotation, and complete grazing maintained. Tlie 
VVhakatane piisture harrows were put over the plots <luriiig August, 1930, June, 1931, 
and again in August, 1931. In 1930 feed was available for milkers until the second 
we(*k of December, but tliis season this grazing was completed by November 22nd. 
Afterwards sheep and horses wa*re used to completely clean up tlie plots. On account 
of the good P'ebruary rains in 1932, a little grazing for tlie herd was available late in 
March. The Hye grass did comparatively w^ell on most of these jdots during this 
season. The /ollowing table 8h()ws tin* fertiliser applie<l on individual ])lots, together 
with the carrying capacity 8eciire<l for the twar seasons in cattle dav.s per acre. 

Taule 17 .—Nitrogcji Feitiliscr 2'est on Subterranean Clover and JRye Grass, 1930-32. 


Plot. 

1 


3 


4 

0 

8 


Fertiliser per acre per anmim. 

Icwa. 45% super, and 1 ewt. 20% Sulphate 

of ammonia. 

Icwt. 45% super, and Icwt. 20% Sulphate 
of ammonia on eastern half; Jewt. 
20% calcium nitrate on western 

half. 

Icw't. 45% super, and Icwt. 20% calcium 

nitrate . 

Icwt. 45% super, and 2cwts. 20% Sul¬ 
phate ammonia western half; 2ew'ts, 
20% calcium nitrate eastern half . .. 

Icwt. 45% super. 

J(rwd. 45% super. 

Jewt. 45% super. 

Icwt. 45% super. 


Fattle days yxir acre. 

1930-1. 1931-2.‘ Mean. 1930-2. 


(>•59 

0-47 

0-53 ' 

0-41 

(>■34 

(>•38 . 

0-55 

(>•41 

(>•48 

0-,54 

0-51 

0-53 

0-39 

(>•38 

0-39 

(>•42 

(>•25 

(>•34 , 

0-51 

033 

0-42 [ 

0-52 

(>■43 

0-48 J 


Table 17 shows an increase due to the nitrogen fertiliser applications of 0,07 cows 
per a('r(‘ per annum. However, in con.sidering the six growing months of the year, 
June to Ncoember inclusive, Graph 0 slujws that the jdots dressed with nitr(>gen and 
phosphate have produced 11.5,7 catthi days j)cr acre each season, whilst those plots, 
(Iresst^d wdth j)h(>8phato only htive produced 102.7 c^ittle days per acre, an increase of 
13 cattle days per ac?e for tlie growing period of each season. The graph .shows that 
tliis advantage of iiitrogen has been greatest during the winter months, a j)eriod of the 
year when increased feed is most valuable. Tlie following table, No. IS, shows tlie 
monthly increase of cow days secured from June to November, together with the daily 
production of butter fat per cow during 1931, from which the monthly gain in Initter 
fat is computcxl. The price per poumd received et the Farm, and the value of the 
increase, is shown in the final columns. 


O 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT. 


\F(il)er read by Mr. h\ Coleman (Member of th£ Advisory Board of Agrionltwre) at a 
Meeting of the Saddleworth Branch of] the Agricultural Bureau on July 
The Federal Auditor-General in February last said:—'^The only real lemedy in 
improv<*nieiit in our financial position is to increase the national income/’ and other 
financial leaders have re}>eatcdly endorsed this statemeent, 

The national ])roduction for li>29 ‘10 was about £050,000,000, in 1900-31 it dropped to 
£450,000,000. A loss in value of wealth produced of £200,000,000 must be reflected in 
our flnaneial ))osition. Too often these figures have been overlooked. People have shown 
more cotk'Oju about maintaining the high standard of living—a standard built iij) duiing 
boom years Avith millions of borrowed money too easily obtained and too lavishly spent 
—rather than concern as to how that, or indeed any living, is to be obtained. 

How are we to increaw? oiif national rncome? In this 8tate it can only be done by 
increasing developirient of our great natural resources, by in<*reased agricultural output. 
We have the knowledge, our Agricultural Instructors are doing good woik, our peopb* 
are intelligent; what we need is to apply that km»wledge, and to show a will tb wmrk 
along approved lines and the best farming practice. 

Is it possible in tliis district to increase our exportable products? I einpliasist* 
‘ ^ exportulile ” products, In’Cause our market is so limited that we very soon find th'‘ 
product almosb unsaleable if confined fo ourselves. Vegetables, for instance, have been 
grown so [>lenliful1y around the <*ity that one cafi purchase almost as much as can bo 
carried away for one shilling. Is tliere anything in the way of a margin of j>roflt 
with fresh milk at 4bl. per gallon? But we have a market, low' it may be, but* still a 
market for all we can j)ossibly export if of good quality. 

Lo( ’Ajj Oku a n i s s. 

The Agricultural Settlement Committee, in its report dated, JSiovember 1st last, locom 
mended the setting up of local organisations to urge the iimmdiate development of 
l>etter faiining methods in each district. It is Suggested that precise technical informa¬ 
tion l>e pjepa'red by Officers of the Dej^aitment of Agrieultnre in ('ollaboration wdth 
Officers of the Waite Research Institute, and local committees condsting of bank 
manager.s, District Instructors of Agriculture, representatives of the Agricultural 
Bureau, and the local show society and business men. 

iSiich a local develo])nient committee might consider for instance:— 

The H'ool Industry. —Surely we can keejA more and better sheep? Our natural pas¬ 
tures with siicli excellent grasses as the Danthoniasi are too sparsely covered, toj)-dress 
iiig, and possibly seeding with other gras.ses and clovers might greatly increase tbe 
carrying capacity of these ])astu}'es, as has been done at the Waite Institute, wdth the 
result that a much greater number of stock' can be carried and a heavier clip of wool 
obtaiueii. 

Fat Lambs are coming again to the fore; we need to keej) up a. .more regular supply. 
Tlie example of some local farmers in introducing new breeds of sheep is all to tho 
good, and di'serves (wery encouragement and support. 

i)airymg.~T\\i» is now regarded as the second greatest industry in the Common¬ 
wealth, but is 0 })cn to much greater development. It has made immense strides in 
South Australia during the jiUvSt year or two. We have been exporting butter all 
through the past year. 

The Wheat Jndi(st7-y.—Tho main industry for the I^ower ISToith. Crop competitions 
have aided this industry, still there is room for reduction in costs of production, and 
certainly room for increased yields per acre. I want to encourage farmers to keep on 
growing wheat, for 1 feel sure it will not fail us, but let us grow the best we jmssibly can. 

The Oat Crop .—Rather a disappointing crop during the past season, but we must And 
an overseas market. Such a market has been neglected; we ought to be able to grow 
aii oat to market abroad. 

Fruit, Wattle Bark, Hmey, Poultry, and Egg» aro all deserving of greater attention. 
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Such local organisatioiiH as has been suggested would avoid all guesswork, tliey would 
work on definite results, dealing with actual facts and figures, and not estimates. What, 
for example, is the actual cost per lamb delivered at the Abattoirs? What does it cost 
to produce a bushel of wheat? What money value did the hens return in eggs last 
season? What are the returns of each cow? The local banker knows the financial atan'l* 
ing of each farmer; ho knows who is making headway and( who is not, and hd, can prob¬ 
ably indicate where savings may be efl'ected, Idie business man, too, b( cause of his 
position^ can offer sound advice. The Agricultural Instructor and the Bureau members 
can supply knowledge and ex])erience so dearly bought if the individual has to find it 
out for iiimsolf. Bairyino. 

I have broadly outlined the wmrk of such loc^al organisations, and now propose to enter 
a little more into detail. The average butterfat production ])er cow in South Australia 
was sot down last year at Hllbs. year. The price at present is low certainly, but 
it is not likely to go loAver. Oui- butter has Ixien landed recently in London at a time 
when all the European cows are in, the flushl of their lactation period, when thousands 
of tons of Irish or Danish butter have been landed on the London wharves or other jwrts 
(hiring May, .hine, and duly. Wheoi our peak period of jiroduetion <'omes in September, 
October,t and November it will only have the competition of long stored or winter and 
stable fed cows of Northern Europe, and naturally should command a higher jirice. 
There is the possiliility that tlie .Ottawa Oonference may give sumo Knipire })refereuce, 
and we may fairly reckon on better ]>ri<a‘s for export luitter between now and ('hristmas. 

The average butterfat ]*ro<luction jicr cow last year was:—Victoria. 1801 bs., Tasmania 
ll.'llbs., South Australia llllbs., New' South Wales IdOlbs., Queensland llSlbs., and WeS' 
tern Australia 11 Gibs. Sucl»( figure.s can be greatly increased. For comparison-allow me 
to give actual figures from my cow^s. The figures are not so good as tliey ought to be, 
and as five out of tlu' 19 cows aud heifers just tested failed to pass, the figures can 
be used for (‘onijiarison. 1 include all cows and heifers that have completed their 27d 
days' test. Tho.se averaged MIfit.filbs; butterfat per cow. I could have taken 10 of the'C 
that averaged Just over -lOOlbs, ]>er cow, or seven thiit average 429lbs. The conclusion 
is tliat the 8tat(' average of 1411bs. of butterfat couhh be raised at least 50 per cent., 
or up to 21211)8. per eow', without increasing the feed quantity or adding to the expense 
or cost in labor. Why aim at only 2121bs, when 3121bs. should be witliin reach of all? 

Jlow' arc we to improve our returns? In several ways. Clear the ])addocks of useles.s 
timber, logs, hoxthorn, fennell, artichoke, thistles^ &c. Do not destroy shelter trees, 
ralhei' incrofise them. Subdivide the paddocks, cows like a change of pasture howevor 
alnuidant. Sow' grasses suitaVdo to the locality; in this district lucerne, Winunera rye, 
and Phakiris are as promising us any so far tried. Orow' oats on the wheat stubbles for 
grazing, for hay, or for grain as required. Tc^st tJie cows, cull out the jioorer ones, use 
the best sires procurable^ look after the young stock, and conserve fodder either dry or 
as silage. Feeding is most important. It has beetn stated that tl)c w^eakest point in 
dairying to-day is feeding rather than breeding. 

At present prices of oaten hay, crushed oats, and linstHHl meal I venture to say any 
COW’ c.an be well fed, apart from grazing, for £8 a year. Allow the cow at least twm 
months after calring Ivefore letting her get in calf again, and if you can do it allow' her 
tw'o months or at least six weeks’ rest ere .she freshens again. A calf once a year is 
enough. 

I believe tliat prices of butter are likely to rise rather than fall. Th(‘rc may be very 
little margin if any of profit at present prices. My cows during the past 32 months 
have returned an average of £12 17s. 4d. per cow—factory return for butterfat—enearly 
£'l per cow less than 39.‘{0-81. Even so I am not prepared to say there is no margin. I 
think there is a little, and, of course, in thei sale of surplus stock there is a consider¬ 
able return. 

There are thousands of acres in the better rainfall areas, as well as tlie Lower North, 
that under dairy cattle would produce much more than they do now, and would support 
a large number of unemployed, who if not directly then indirectly would add to the 
value of our production and wealth. 
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MEADOW HAY COMPETITION FOR THE SOUTH 
AUSTRALIAN ADVISORY DAIRY COUNCIL. 


[ Jiiclged by K. Hill, Agricultural Instructor.] 

Although th(‘ie were only four cmtries, the competitors were somewhat scattered, 
necesHitatiiig two days in which to complete the judging. 

This was done on April ,12th and 13th in dull weather, which probably helped tlie 
hay to handle better and be generally more attractive. 

Entries were judged on tlie following scale of points:— 


Suitability of plants. 25 

Curing. 25 

Stage of cutting. 15 

Apparent nutritive value. 25 

Storing. 10 


100 


Poinls AlloUtd. 


Competitor. 

Posi¬ 

tion. 

Suita¬ 

bility 

of 

Plants. 

25 

Curing. 

25 

Stage 

of 

Cutting. 

15 

Apparent 

Nutritive 

Value. 

25 

Storing. 

]<) 

Total. 

100 

D. F. Sheppard, 
Prospect Hill 

1 

23 

23 

14 i 

23 

10 

93 

H. A. Woolley, 
Mt. Barker J. 

2 

22 

22 

! 

12 

21 ! 

8 

85 

W. T. Vigar, 








Eden Valley 

i 

20 , 

21 

12 

22 

7 j 

82 

F. Keen, 








Meadows .. 

4 

21 

20 

i 

11 

20 

0 

81 


COMMENTS BY THE JUDGE. 

1. D, F. Shepparp. 

)Si(it(ibility of Plcmts .—A mixture of subterranean clover {TrifoJvmn ^uhterrmumm), 
perennial rye grass (LoUwn perenne)^ soft bronie glass (Broinus Iwrdeacem), barren 
brome grass {Brornus viUoma), and hop clover {TrifoHum proomnhens). Although 
this was an excellent stack of me-adow hay, there was not enough of the grasses present 
to make an ideal mixture. 

Curing .—All plaJits in this mixture handled well and had a splendid color generally, 
with the exception of small patches of bleached plants. 

Stage of Cutimg .—It is generally found that grasses are in a very much more advanced 
stage of maturity than clovers, but in this case the only objection I could find w^as 
that some of the subterranean clover was a little too far advanced. 

Apparent Nutritive Value .—Palatability and general appearance were really good, 
but with too' high a percentage of clover. I am of the opinioai that the nutritive ratioi 
would be slightly narrow, and hence perhaps cause some waste in feeding. 

Storing .—Well stacked on timber in an enclosed shed. 
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H. A. WOOLLKY. 

SuitahiliUj of Quite a good mixture of subtenaueau (dovoi' (Trifoih/mi. suh- 

terraneum), perennial rye grafls (LoHum perfmne), soft bromc grasH (Bromus hor^ 
deaocus), barren bromc {Bromus mllosm), and silver grass (Festuca Myuros). 

A good mixture of grasses to clover, but llic quality of the major portion of grasses 
is not good. Silver grass in particular does not make a good bay grass at its l>est. 

CuHng. —The clover handled well and w'as in good condition, but tln^ grasses Avere too 
dry and fibrous. 

Stage of Cm-tting .—Thtj clover was cut at the correct .stag(‘, but the grasses lather 
late, and to correct this, cutting should hav(‘ been done a little earli('r. 

Apparent Nutritive Value. —Kutliei- spoilt by the matured condition of grasses, but 
the nutritive ratio w;ra qiiif<i good. 

Storing. —In opim stack ])rolected with a Img covering, but a sharper gabh' would 
make it more Aveather-proof. 

W. T. Vk.'Ak. 

SiiUahUity of riants.— A mixture of subterranean clover (Trifoliinn. suh'terrancuni), 
cluster clover {Tnfoliiimi gloiueraiuni), soft brome grass (Bt'omus hordeoecus), barren 
broine grass (Bromus villosus), and silver grass (Festu^ca Myuros). 

Efithcr too mu(*h of tlu'se inf(‘,rior grasses, ajid the hay would have been imj)roved Avitli 
jiereiinial rye gra.ss or Winmu'ia, ry<' grass in place of some of them. 

Curing. —Oolor very irregular, pi'obably due to lying sonn* time after cutting. The 
whole mixture hamlles AvelJ, and in pa tidies has a splendid color. 

Stage of Oa/iiai’/.-—(iiassiis loo near maturity, but clover good. It AMiuld be better 
to (‘Alt cailier, even thougli the cIoai'J’ be a little on the green side. 

AppareJit Nutritive Value .—The nutritive ratio appears to be quite good, but palata 
bility lias been lessened by fibrous nature of the grasses. 

Storing .—In open stack, Avhiidi is too Avule to alloAV sharp enough gable to make it 
siifhcienily Aveathei-jnoof. Stack too flat on to|>. 

F. Keen. 

Salt a hi! it If of Piauts.--.\ mixturi' of subterranean clo\er (TrifoUnm suhterranfrum), 
lioj) clovt'i- {Trifolium proenmhens), (duster clover (Trif olium glo meratuni) ^ soft brome 
grass {Bromus hordeaceus), perennial rye grass (Loliuni pere^vne), canary grass 
(Phalaris mmor), and silver grass (Festuea Myuros). Quite a good mixture, but 
rather tin* much of the inferior gra.sses. 

Curing .—Very ])ntc]iy, fooliably due to being left in the field a c(»nsiderable time, 
and handles rather harshly. 

Stage of Cutting. —8ome of the cloAa'r quite good, but as in jiearly all otlior cases, 
the grasses liave been allowed to become, too fibrous. 
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IT IS DEFINITELY AN ECONOMY TO USE 

BERGER'S PREPARED PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

ON THE HOMESTEAD AND ALL FARM EQUIPMENT. 

There is a product tor every purpose. 

Try our Special Non-corrosive Red Roofing Paint, four gallons for 46/-, 
F.O.R., Adelaide, or F.O.B., Port Adelaide. Warranted not Injurious 
to water required for domestic use, 

COLOUR CARDS AND ALL INFORMATION FREE. 


LEWIS BERGER & SONS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, 

88/90. CURRIE STREET. ADELAIDE. — Those C. 4003 (3 Uses). 
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Apparemt Xytritive Valm .—Grasses too fibrous aud palatability not very good and 
the nutritive ratio too wide. 

Storimp .—In shed raised on timber floor, but open to the east. 

' General Comments. 

An ideal meadow hay from our good rainfall districts should contain approximately 

half clover and the remainder good^ palatable grasses^ such as perennial and Wimmera 

lye grasses^ Italian rye grass, or perennial canary grass {JPhdla^is tuhf'vosd)^ 

There are other grasses, of course, but these are the main ones likely to come into 
prominence in these districts, and it is to be hoped that an effort will be made by 

landowners to establish some of them to replace the inferior grasses such as soft 

brome grass, banen brome grass, barley grass, and silver grass. 

It might be well to offer a warning to those who have comparatively newly 
cleared eouintry that it is unwise to attempt establishing perennial grasses other than 
Yofrkshire fog grass {Holcm lanatus) on raw soils. 

C'wrinp. —Thoi-e is a general t(mdency to leave meadow' hay too long in the field, 
causing discoloring and losses in weight, appearance, palatability, and value. 

Bad w'eather conditions very often interfere with the making of first quality hay, 
but this can be a\oided if growers realise that the hay only needs to be in the field 
for days nnd not weeks before stacking commences. 

Staffc of Citltinp .—I am inclined to think that farmers aie too ready to consider 
meadow hay as clover hay and lose sight of the fact that the grasses have some value. 
One rei)eatedly sees meadow' hay spoilt because the clover has been left to a stage 
which the grower considers is correct for cutting, and by this time the grasses have 
almost reached maturity. Grasses in this stage are very ofteai left by livestock and 
wasted. The time of cutting meadow hay should judged by the grasses and not s?o 
mucli by the clover present. 

Appamit Kutritiv(: Volute .—Pure subterranean clover hay has a nutritive ratio of 
about 1 to 4, w'liich makes it rather a wasteful food for general purposes. It is for this 
reason that grasses should be imduded in order to w’iden the ratio, but such grasses must 
he well enred and not too fibrous. I know that objection is raised by some growers to 
grasses in hay, but should there b(* any trouble in getting livestock to eat them the 
trouble can usually be overcome by chaffing the hay. In fkct I am of the opinion that 
much better results could be obtained from all meadow' hay if it were chaffed. 

Storing .—In wet distritds hay should be under cover, but where this cannot be done 
a higher gable than generally used would be an advantage in keeping out the rain. 
To have a gable of reasonable height, it might be necessary to build the stacks not 
quite HO wide. 


SIDE-BONE. 

Keplying to a correspondent who asked, ^^Can side-bone be cured, and also what is 
the cause of this trouble?Mr. B. H. P. Macindoe, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.R. (Deputy Chief 
Inspector of Stock), says side bone is the hardening of the lateral cartilages of the 
foot, the cartilage being turned into bone owing to the deposit of boue-nmking 
material into it. The actual cause of side-bone is not always clear, but it is an 
hereditary disease, i.e., care be i)assed on to the offspring by his or her parents, and 
also may be caused by concussion. Anything which favors concussion would act as 
a cause, Huch as contracted heels and absence of frog pressure. 

It is a common disease in heavy horses, but comparatively rare in light horses. Side- 
bone may also be the result of a blow', a tread, or a weight falling on the regions of the 
cartilage. There is no cure for side-bones, except an operation to remove them, and 
this is of no benefit except to remove an unsightly enlargement. If there is lameness 
exhibited, due to inflammation of the cartilage, during the process of ossification, a 
blister, such as biniodide of mercury 1 part, lard 6 parts, may be applied There are 
many horses wdth side-bones which are workably sound all their lives. 
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It looks like being a tough 
reaping year 


Threshes 
just as 
effectively 
in early 
morning 
as at hot 
mid-day. 



Tested and 
proved by 
hundreds of 
farmers 


profitable 

results. 


WHITTINGSLOWE & McQUILLAN 
THRESHER BARS 

will get the most out of your crop and save days of your 
time by being able to thresh in cool weather. 


READ WHAT BONA FIDE USERS 
SAY OF THESE THRESHER BARS. 


T. H. POLGREEN & SONS, Moonta.- ‘Last year, 1931, we had one of your 
threshers put in for trial. This machine worked against two other Sun Headers, and 
it was always on top with returns. One cold morning it gained two bags to the 
round on one machine, and more on the other, so wo have had the other two littod 
for the coming harvest.” 

R. B. AYNES, Mannanarie. —“ For the benefit of farmers generally 1 thought it 
was my duty to let you know how 1 got along with your patent thresher bai-s. I 
reaped 400 acres of tough Gallipoli, which averaged 23f bushels to the aero, and was 
highly delighted with the sample. On 3,700 bags I had 250 bag.s of overweight.” 

G. K. SMITH, Kaita. —“I wish to state that since I have had your Patent 
Thresher Bars installed on my machine I have received wonderful satisfaction. 
They enable me to thresh early and late, and save a tremendous amount of grain 
that would have been lost on the old system.” 

Information from the Local Agent or — 

WHITTINGSLOWE & McQUILLAN, Ltd. 

OFFICE: 40-48, PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

,C. 4269. 
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THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


[By II. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor.] 


{Paper read at the Forty third Congress of the Agrioullkwral Burem, Septemher^ 1932.) 

To anyone interested in the Dairying Industry in Bouth Australia, the statistical 
figures availal>le for tiie year 1931-32, as compared with similar figures for 1930-31, 
are very satisfactory from the point of view of ])roduction, but although they are 
not available at i)resent, I am very sorry to have to suggest that the prices realised 
for the year 1931-32 would not appear quite so favoral>ie. 

The ligures avaiial)le are as follows:— 



1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Butter mauufac'tured.. . .. 

12,961,231 

17,559,166 

+ 35 

(theese mamifacturcd. 

3,901,159 

5,109,933 

+31 

Butter exported overseas. 

2,456,894 

7,400,628 

+ 201 

Cheese exported overseas. 

— 

894,847 


Butter sold locally. 

10,504,337 

10,158,538 

-3.1 

Cheese sold locally or shipped interstate 

3,901,159 

4,211,086 

+ 7.0 

Total number of cows in milk. 

79,805 

90,767 

— 

Total number of cows dry. 

20,406 

23,171 

— 

Total cows. 

100,211 

113,938 

+ 13 

Total number of springing heifers .. 

9,461 

13,818 

+ 46 


In considering the rc'ason for the increase in ])rodu(lion of })oth butter and cheese, 
several factors must be taken into consideration. 

1. In a country such as Bouth Australia, tlie prevailing weather conditions are 
of the utmost imi)oi’tance and to a great extent must be acee}>ted as the controlling 
factor so far as j)roduction is concerned. 

2. The number of cows milked also has a direct bearing on results. 

3. The management of the cows handled—particularly with reference to ftuiding 
—is very important. 

4. The productivity of the individual cows handled must be considered. 

If we can for a moment forget the price factor the most satisfactory part of 
our operations is our ability to produce more >vith approximately the same number 
of cows and still utilise approximately the same amount of land. Frfuu the 
figures availa})le, I would suggest that we have to a great extent obtaine<l this 
objective. 

From a casual consideration of the climatic conditions last year, one would 1 h? 
inclined to suggest that tlie season w'as greatly responsil)le for our increased output, 
but if the facts are more (iarefully analysed, it is apparent that althoi^gli the season 
opened up well, it cut out v(‘ry early in the year, and from October to February 
the weather was very dry and hot. Notwithstanding the very adverse conditions, 
our production figures did not fluctuate to anything like the extent expected, and 
I would siiggi^t that to a very gretit extent the reason the supply held up was 
because the cows then in milk were treated more as a serious business proposition 
and liberally hand-fed during the adverse period. 

The latter part of the year—April, May, and June—x)rovided excellent seasonable 
conditions, and cows which bad been held up during the dry period rapidly res¬ 
ponded and gr(‘atly assisted in our increased production. 

Although it will be noted that approximately 13 per cent, more cows were being 
handled—as dairy cows—than for the previous year, the increase in butter produc¬ 
tion was approximately 35 per cent., and in cheese approximately 31 per cent., 
therefore I am optimistic enough to hope that a big proportion of our increased 
production was due to better management and better producing cows, and I con¬ 
fidently look to the production figures of the next few years to confirm this belief. 
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The Bult, Subsidies. 

If, as I hope, a large proportion of our increase in production is due to better 
eows which have been better liandled, 1 do not think I sliould omit to mention 
that in a large part this increase can be expected to have l)een brought about by 
our Subsidy Bull Scheme. 

In my opinion the Dairy (Jattle lini:>rovement Act, which makes subsidising of 
Dairy Bulls possible in this State, is probably one of the souiuh^st legislative efforts 
for the imiirovcment in production ever brought forwai*d, and if it had becui in 
operation in one of the larger dairying States the resultant imi>T‘ovamient in iiro- 
duction would have been noted inmdi sooner. 

It is an atiknowledged fact that the power to produce milk or butterfat is an 
hereditary trait and must be bred into the animal, and without question the 
quickest and best nudhod to obtain a liigh producing herd is by the utilisation of 
a good sire. 

Not only has our Subsidy Scheme hel|)ed dairymen to i)rove this contention by 
supplying them with approved sires at approximatcdy half their market value, but 
it must also act as an incentive to those not in a position to use a Subsidy Bull 
to obtain the services of the best bull available to them instead of utilising any 
so-called bull to sire the future members of their herds. * 

The more I see of breeding operations tlu; more I am convinced that only pure 
bred, preferably registered sires, brwl from high producing cows, should be used. 

To make a financial success of dairying, a farmer must—in practically every 
ease—breed his own stock, and a reliable bull is the keystone of success. 

Not only has the Subsidy Scheme been a direct benefit liy supjilying reliable 
sires, but the infomation obtained by the State and the individual by the consis¬ 
tent testing of Pure Bred Herds has been of inestimable value. 

My personal opinion is that our Pure Bred Testing Scheme in this State has 
been and is of more value to the Dairying Industry than pi'actica.lly any of our 
other operations, and the ordy regret 1 have is that at the i)n\«ent moment the 
Dairy Branch has not sufficient staff’ available to carry out testing o])erations for 
the large number of pure-breeders wdio desire to have their herds tested. 

Without a sound nucleus of pnre-bred eattle to supply stock for the man on 
the land we can never hojie for very rnneh improvement in our average jiroduction, 
and in rny opinion it is almost essential—both for the information of the pure- 
breeder and the protwtion of tin* average dairyman—that all registered females 
sliould be officially tested, if at all possible. 

It is pleasing to note that the number of springing heifers show an increase of 
approximately 46 per cent. Tliis is a good sign, and would seem to indicate that 
farmers are beginning to afipreciate the fact tlio best means of building up a good 
herd is to breed it themselves. 

Notwithstanding the so-called depression, it is satisfactory to note that the local 
sales of butter are only down about 3 per cent., whereas the local and interstate 
sales of cheese are 7A per cent, higher. 

Tlie fact that South Australia has definitely commenced to open up an export 
market for cheese and has semt overseas over | million pounds, is also very 
satisfactory. 

Ensilage. 

Whilst discussing the question of production I would like to state that T am 
(Kicoming more and more impressed with the value of ensilage, either made from 
cereal crops or grass and clover pastures, as a supplementary food to carry our 
dairy cattle through the periods when insufficient pasture is available. Not only 
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does ensilage have a marked effect on improving production when being fed, but 
it appears to keep the cows in better health and thus enable them to more readily 
respond to good pasture conditions. If fed in conjunction with a phosphate lick 
it would seem to definitely prcivent so-called ^‘Dry Bible,and other indications of 
mineral deficiency, and it has been suggested, has a tendency to lessen the incidence 
of Milk Fever, which is much too i)revalent in this State. 


Quality of Dairy Producb:. 

Although we can (congratulate ourselves that the (juality of our Dairy Produce, 
particularly liuttei-, has improved during the last few years, nevertheless it must 
be admitted that we still have a much too small percentage of Choice Quality 
Butter and too larg(‘ a jiercentage of First Orade or what might be termed 
mediocre Table Butter. 

So far as tliis present year is concerned, the indications are that no imports 
will be necessary, provided farmers will endeavor to supply good cjuality cream 
during the Summer months. 

Factories, almost without excei>tion, are better eciuipped to give efiicimit service 
and treatment, but notwithstanding this fa(d, I trust you will forgive me for 
reiterating tha| even the most efficient ]>lant cannot produce good butt(*r from ev(‘n 
slightly inferior cream. 

The main faults noticeable in cream are staleness and off flavors, generally 
acccmtuated by the effet of unclean utensils. 

Holding the cream too long on the farm is fatal to good quality, and the failure^ 
to wash all utensils, especially separators—whenever used, either morning or 
evcming—is responsibb* for practically all our inferior cream. 

It is not only necessary to produce dairy products, but to obtain satisfactory 
results the products must ])e delivered for treatment in fi sound (condition. Tlu' 
generally accepted idea that any cream is good enough for the butter factory must 
go by tlie board. 

It is quite late enough for us to accept the fact that the time is long f)ast when 
the supplier of high quality cream or milk should be compelled by unsound rmdhods 
of grading at the factors^ to carry his careless co-producer, as it wf^re, on his back. 

To a certain extent the blending of good and slightly inferior cream together 
to make a marketable article of mediocre <|uality has been the accepted policv in 
South Australia for many years, and the result would seem to be that but a very 
small percentage of producers are definitely trying to deliver a really high quality 
product, with the result that only a relatively small proportion of our Dairy 
Produce, parti(mlarly butter, is really of choice quality. It is no good “blinking 
at facts,” and the reports received by highly (qualified graders must be accepted. 

The technique and manufacture employed by practically all butter manufac¬ 
turers has greatly improved during the last few years, and this coupled with more 
effici('nt plant and machinery has had a marked effect on improving our manufac¬ 
tured article, but if these more efficient methods are to be used to cloak the defects 
in the cream supplied by a certain percentage of farmers, it is not going to have 
the ultimate beneficial results which the keenness of the factory employees and 
the expenditure of the manufacturers deserve. 

I am optimistic enough to predict that dairying in South Australia has taken a 
definite step from being an inconsidered side-line to becoming one of our main 
primary industries. If this is so it is at once essential that all those interested 
should do their utmost to endeavor to improve the quality of our dairy products. 
This object can only be obtained by serious concentration on the part of all 
interested. 



It must be acknowledged as a fact that once we become completely self-supporting* 
for the whole year it becomes increasingly important that we should not only be 
able to maintain the good quality of our butter sold in the local market, but at 
the same time ensure that our exportable commodity should be of high quality. 

Selling a high grade product on the local market will ensure increased home 
consumption, and from the producers' point of view, this trade should be fostered 
as much as possible. 

So far as our export trade is concerned, the general average quality is the con¬ 
trolling factor as far as price is concerned. 

When South Australia had a comparatively small quota of dairy produce for 
export the fact that buyers were inclined to only offer 2s. to 4s. lower than the 
Eastern States were receiving for Choice Quality butter probably did not matter 
to a great extent, hut with, for this coming year at least, a detinitely assured large 
proportion of our output available for export, we, particularly as producers, must 
do our best to supply a higl) grade article to the manufacturer in order that the 
bulk of our exportable surplus might be of sound quality. This is th(^ only way 
in which we can ever hope to nK^eive the top price for our produce. 

To a great extent the fact that our production of butter has increas('d greatly 
dui-ing the last year has quite altered the position of the su|)plier of slightly 
inferior cream, especially throughout the Summer months. 

In previous years it has l)een the ])ractice, during our Summer months, to import 
higher quality butter from tlie Eastern Stales, at a considerable (‘conomic loss to 
South Australia, and blend this good hutt(‘r with uhat juight la* termed our 
inferio]’ local article and thus utilise a larger quantity of f)ur own f>rodiict for 
local consumption than would have otherAvise been possible. From the point of 
view of the ])roducer of ji sound article this statement may be a l)itt(‘r pill to 
swallow, hut it is a fact. 

Without any high grade fresh butter to he used foi* blending purposes, we will 
have to depend on our own local prodiuff, and T sincer(*ly trust that our local 
producers will, by concerted endeavor, so improve tin* quality of tlieir raw i)^‘<>duct 
during the Summer months that Ave Avill be enabled to at least maintain the quality 
of our locally sohl butter to th(* standard pos.sible during the Winter months. 

Admittedly, hot weatlier has a detrimental effect on cream quality, Imt it must 
be a sign of either ignoranci.. or indolence if this fact is not counteracted by more 
careful handling and more efficient treatment. 

The only really justifiable cause for inferior cream is either the elTeci of 
pastures (weed flavors, &c.) or the fact that transport facilities are not a\ailabl«? 
to allow of the cream reaching its point of manufacture in a sound condition. 
There is absolutely no excuse for a large percentage of cream arriving at the 
fimtories'in an unsound condition due to careless handling (including cl(*anliness, 
etc.), and the same statement a])plit»s to a large percentage of the stale cream 
coming forward. 

The point 1 Avish to stress is that having gone a long way to developing a sound 
dairying industry, whicli from the State’s point of view must b(* a great economic 
a.ssct, it is essential that we recognise the very often reiterated fact tlial tlie (piality 
of our raw product is not all that can he desired, at least in relation to a large 
l)ercentage of the factory supplies. The improvement 9 f a very large proportion 
of these inf(*rior supplies is by no means difficult, and does not represent any added 
expense to the individual, hut does nec^essitate that all cream and milk suppliers^ 
either to butter or cheese factories, do their utmost to supply a sound product. 
It i.s not the least amount of good to still think avc are in a position to feel 
insulted when informed by the factory grader that your produce is second-grade. 



but it must be accepted as a fact that South Australia has for the time being 
at least joined the ranks of a legitimate dairying State, inasmuch as it represents 
a large part of our primary production, and therefore we must consider that we 
have become adolescent and are past the stage when an insult to our personal 
pride can be assuaged by sending our produce to another factory and have it 
called Choice. 

Grading. 

We must face our responsibility and accept the position tliat Avhen an efficient 
factory grader says our cream is inferior it is a fact and must be accepted as such, 
and the only reasonable method of remedying the trouble is to do our best to correct 
the trouble, which is in jiractically every case traceable to some point between 
the cow and the factory. 

Given co-operation on your part, the Depai-traent of Agriculture is quite 
capable and willing to assist you in locating the trouble, and as 1 see it this is 
the only way we in South Australia can definitely place ourselves in the dairying 
arena with credit to ourselves and our State. 

For some years I have seen this question of quality becoming more acute, and 
T think that with a decidedly increased interest in dairying throughout the State, 
representing as it does much larger financial outlays in farms and factories, the 
time has come when we must cease to copy the ostrich and bury our heads in the 
sand, but accept the facts as they are and endeavor to overcome them by concerted 
action and piwsonal endeavor. Although I have apparently confined my remarks 
in quality to cream and butter, the position with regard to milk and cheese is 
practically similar, particularly as far as the producer is concerned. 

Milk Supply. 

Probably the weakest link in our Dairying Organisation at the pn^sent moment 
is the disorganised state of the Adelaide milk supply. Without going into this 
matter in detail 1 would suggest that so far as the prodiu^ers are concerned the 
position is very unsatisfactory from the financial aspect and decidedly unsound 
from the State’s point of vitnv. 

Much milk is being retaikMi either by hand or through shops at prices which 
can be considered less tlian the cost of production, and it would appear as if, in 
order to obtain some stability a much better organisation of the distributing 
metbofi will have to be i)ut into operation. 

To a great extent similar conditions have obtained in several of our other 
capital cities, and the methods adopted to alkwiate the trouble should be carefully 
considered by those interested. On the surface it would ai)pear that some system 
of control is essential in order to prevent the position becoming chaotic. 

In conclusion 1 would like to make clear a statement recently made by Mr. L. T. 
Macinnes, Director of Dairying in New South Wales, and published in several 
of the local paj)ers. The statement was as follows:—■ 

‘‘The official statistical estimates for the total Realisation Values of dairy pro¬ 
duce, wool, and wheat, for the year 1931-32 are as follows:— 

Australia. 

£ 

Dairy Produce. 39,000,000 

Wool. 29,000,000 

Wheat. 26,000,000 

To-day dairying is the premier of all industries (primary and secondary) in 
Australia in regard to value of total production, numbers of persons engaged or 
dependent thereon, and capital invested.” 

In some quarters there would seem to be a misunderstanding with regard to 
this statement, but it will be noted that it refers to the total realisation value, 
that is, local sales and export sales, and not only to export sales. 
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BEES.-LIFE AND CULTURE. 

[By B. Noswortuy, Balhannali.J 

The beo, ns all aio nwaic, is the insect wliich })ro<1ii<',es that veiy nourishing food - 
honey, In appearance tin* bee is similar to a blowfly, exce])t that it has a longer body. 
The male bee (tlie drone) (‘un easily be mistaken for a blowfly, because its tail is round 
and not pointed as is the tail of a woiker bee. Tlie queen is much longer than the 
workei', and so can be distinguished from the rest of tlie swarm, although she is only 
one among thousands. 



The Worker. 

Of tlie bees in a hive, the worker is the most common, as its name implies. As most 
people know, it has a sting. This is the defence of tlie worker and is the tail of the 
liee and not tlie mouth u.s is so often erroneously thought. Take a stiug and put it 
und(^^ a rnierosco])e and the following will be seen: — 

In Figure 1, the stiug is shown as it leave.s tlie body of the bee. This is black in 
appearance except part /., which is white. /. is a bladdei- which contains acid or 
poison which makes the smart that is Figure 2 is tlie point or barbs of the stingy 

A. and B. being two sets of barbs which move alleniately when worked by the muscles 
J. and K. in Figure 1. The barb A. is forced into the flesh and then barb B., and 
BO on. In Figure 3, a cross section of the barbs cut off at D. in Figure 1, is shown 
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A. and B. show tlie barbs held in place by C., along which they slide. E., F., G., and II. 
are hollow tubes, through which the acid is forced at the same time as the muscles J. 
and K. drive in the barbs. This pumping action of the muscles J. and K. conti'nue.s 
after the sting has left the body of the bee. By holding up a sting a drop of acid 
can be seen accumulating on the tip of the barbs. In taking a sting from the 
flesh of oneself, it should be bnished off and not pulled out. When it is pulled out, 
the acid from the bladder is squeezed into the flesh. It is a question of much con- 
jecture as to whetlier or not a bee dies when it loses its sting. I do not know myself, 
but 1 Indieve that it still goes on working for a tdiort period. 

Legs. 

The l»ac,k legs of a bee are fitted, as it may be said, with baskets in which to gathe. 
pollen. The legs have fliat sides, over which hairs fold to form the basket. The 
middle legs aie used to carry the polleoi from' the front legs to the baskets. The front 
legs are j)rovided with a scraper for taking the pollen off the tongue. 

Htomach. 

1'he bee lias two stomachs, one which supplies its own needs and one in which to 
carry nectai'. Whein gathering nectar from flowers, the bee stores it in its second 
stomacli until it returns to the hive. 

The worker bees have various sections of w^ork allotted to them:—(.1) Siuilinels: 
(2) nurses; (o) scavengers; (4) retinue; and (.0) outside w'orkers. 

(1) If one approaches a hive, a few bees will come out to see what is taking place; 
these are the sentinels. Their task is to watch at the entrance for any intruder that 
may come along. If a bee from another hive comes to the eaitranee with the intention 
of rolibiiig, the .sentinel immediately attacks and also warns the rest of tin* colony. 
Bees fi'om different hives have different scents, and it is by this means that tlie 
sentinels di.'^tiiiguish strangers from brotliers. 

(2) When the eggs are laid by the queen, the nur.se8 have to fec'd tlie lesultaut 
larvae wdien hatched. This w'ork must be done properly because the young bees 
are the life of the colony. In raising young bees, the nurses have to provide food partly 
digested for the larvae. They have a special food for the larvae from which the queens 
are raised. 

(d) When tlie young bees hatch out, they have to clean the cell from wliich they 
emerge. Any other refuse wdiicli may be foumd in the hive is also taken out by these 
8«'avenge)s. In addition to this, they manage the storing away of the honey and i>ollon 
as the outside workers bring it in, 

(4) Wherever the queen may go, a retinue of six or seven btx'S will nearly always 
be found following. When slie is laying, two examine each cell as the eggs are Vieing 
depositi'd to see tliat not more than one egg is left to a cell. If tw'o are de]) 08 itod, 
one vv'ill lie removed to another cell. It is also part of their work to feed the queen. 

(5) The gathering of honey and iiollen is done by the outside workers. When 
gathering honey, the bee tr.ave]s from bloom to bloom until It can carry no more. The 
collection of pollen is :i very interesting jmrt of the work. The bee picks up the 
pollen on its tongue, at the same time making it moist. It wipes its tongue on the 
scrajiers on the front legs, and from there the middle pair of legs take and pack it 
into the baskets on the back legs. Being moistened on the tongue with a little honey, 
it has the appearance of a tiny wad. This readily .sticks in the baskets. The proce.ss 
is gone tlirough so quickly that it is very hard to follow unless watched closely. 

The Queen. 

The most impoitant bee of a colony is the queen, there being only one queen to a 
hive. Ilers is the herculean task of laying enough eggs to keep the colony thriving. 
\s there are approximately 00,000 bees to a good dwarm, and the average life of a 
-during the working period of honey collecting—is from three to six w^eeks, she 
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has to lay about 3,000 eggs daily. She has to perform this task right throughout the 
honey season. During the winter she has a rest because the bees, not working^ live 
for several months. Bhe may live for about six years, but in the last season or so 

will mot be very productive. Her life’s work commences when she is from eight to 

10 days old, but much depends upon her being fertilised by the drone. In mating with 
the drone she is fertilised for life by absorbing into her body the organs of the drone, 
which dies immediately on mating with the queen. 

A most remarkable feature of the raising of the eggs and larvae is that the queen 
lays the eggs and the bees themselves do the rest. For instance, from given eggs they 
will raise either queens, workers, or drones. This is done by supplying various foods to 

the larvae as soon as hatched. In raisiiig a queen, a special cell is constructed 

and a food (royal jelly) is given to the larvae in that cell. These cells are isolated 
and are much larger than any other in the hive. A queen takes about lt*> days to 
hatch, the worker 20 or 21 days, and tlie drone 24 or 25 days. 

The Drone. 

The drone is the male bee and his only job in life is to fertilise the queen. Very 
often the drones are killed off by the workers HvS being usedess. 

Swarming. 

In spring, wheoi the bees swaini, queens are raised in niinil>ers. As many as 17 queen 
cells have V)een taken from a hive in one day to prevent it from excessive sw'arming, 
thus weakening the colony. When a young queen is hatched, the old queen takes a 
large number of bees to look for a new' home, leaving the young one in the old hive. 

Swarming bees, previous to leaving the hive, gorge themselves with honey in order 
to have enough food for two or three days. It is very seldom that they sting w’hon 
they have only just come out of the hive. 



When you think SUPER think 

WML 

(WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL) 

IF YOU HAVE NOT USED IT—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 

IF YOU DO USE IT—USE IT LIBERALLY. 

IF YOU USED TO USE IT-COME BACK TO IT. 

IT PAYS YOU BEST 
ManiilMtuied at Wallaroo and Port Adelaide by 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS LIMITED 
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Honey. 

The nectar th'at the bees collect is not fit for use as honey until it has been treated. 
The bees add a little of the acid from their stings. This is a preservative similar to 
salicylic acid. After being kept in the cells for three or four days the bees cap or 
cover it with a thin coating of wax. This is fit for use as hom^y. 

Wax. 

Wax is a material made by the bees. It is secreted from the joints of their bodies. 
Used in making the honeycomb, wax is one of the most essential things in a hive. 
The sense of location of the bee is wonderful. Although there may be as many as 
100 colonies all in one place and every one exactly alike, a bee will come home from 
the fields and go to its correct hive. Shift a hive, say, 3ft., and you will see the bees 
hovering around where the entrance was, and they will hike a long time before finding 
the hive. 

Gknehai, Management. 

When keeping bees, the first thing to do is to give them a good home; a box that 
will keep out all wet, draughts, and enemies. Spiders and ants arc the two worst 
enemies. Again, give the bees good frames in which to build up comb, because it is 

by these frames that the taking of the honey is simplified. It is also advisijible to 

provide foundation comb with the frames and thus save the bees a good deal of work. 
Bees eat approximately 21 lbs, of honey to produce lib. of wax. Therefore it pays 
the apiarist to provide wax in the form of foundation. 

For purposes of taking honey the bees should be placed as near the tlowers fioni 
which they gather the honey as possible, thus saving travelling and time goijig to 
and from tlie hive. Also place the hives as near to a supply of fresh water as may 
be convenient. The Iwie use^s an unusual amount of water. The entrances should be 
facing the east in order to obbiin tlie morning sun and also away from the weather. 

In extracting honey, the combs are taken from the hive, the bees shaken and brushed 
off, and taken into a, small enclosaire nearby. If the honey is capiied over, a knife 
heated in boiling water is used to remove tlie caps. The frames are then placed in an 

extmetor containing revolving cages. Being turned at a fair speed the lioney comes 

out at a tangent, leaving the <*ombs, w'hich are returned to the hive, empty, Oar^ 
should taken to see that no larvae are in these frames. It is (juite safe to extract 
the honey frotn combs that have either eggs or capped brood. 

The cappings wdiich are cut ofi* the combs are melted down and cleaiKal to obtain the 
wax of which they consist. It is these capxnngs which provide the wax for the beiv 
keeper to make foundation comb to put into the frames for the be<*s to make the 
comb propel*. Extracting when the bees are gathering jilenty of honey may be carried 
on every four or five days; much depends, however, on the strength of the colony. 

Wlien honey becomes scarce, it is not profitable to rob the hives, because the bees will 
be so w^eakenod that they will die out. Honey is their winter supplies, and must last 
until next spring. By taking it when scarce? they are starved. 

If a large number of colonies is kept it pays to move them jieriodically. Also, 
mt)ving them from pla<‘e to place provides fresh blooms for them to collect honey and 
pollen. At every move fresh water sliould be handy. The franuis should be fixed 
firmly to prevent rocking and killing the bees. 

At times when honey is short, strong colonics will attack weaker ones and rob their 

honey. To guard against this, the entrances of all hives should be closed down by 

placing a stick across, to allow only three or four bet^s to come out at once. By 

doing this the robbers are confined to a small space by which to enter. 

Always be careful to see that the swarms are free from disease. The worst of all 
is ^‘foul brood,” and is very contagious. This disease is not of the bees themselves, 
but of the brood about to be hatched. The brood which is capped does not hatch out, 
and when the bees clean tlie cells, the stench is so bad that they leave it. It is first 
noticed by a swarm weakening very rapidly on account of no young bees. Everything 
in the hive carries the genns of the disease, so that the only safe and sure way of 
eradicating it is by smothering the bees and-then burning everything that has been 
infectcKl. 
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SOLUBLE SALTS IN NON-IRRIGATED VINEYARDS. 


[By A. K. Hickinbotham, B.Sc. (Chemist), and d. L. Williams, ICD.A. 

(Lecturer in Viticulture), Aj^ricultural College, Koseworthy. | 

Introduction . 

During the last few seasons numerous reports have been j-eceived of partial or 
complete failure of vines in portion.s of vineyaids in certain non-irrigated areas. 
In some cases damage was confined to partial defoliation, in others fruit was 
unsaleable, and in bad cases the vines got worse each season and finally died. 

The first indications of the trouble were scorching f)f the tip and edges of the 
lower leaves, which slowly worked inwards until only the main ribs remained 
green; later nearly all tlie leaves were sometimes affected. New growth became 
weak and spindly, the margins of the leaves turning brown before they were 
fully formed, and in many cases the henries failed to lipen. The same vines 
were generally more seriously affected in succeeding seasons. 

Samples were obtained from affected vines and soils of parts of the College 
vineyards and certain vineyards near Lyndoch, and an examination of these 
showed the cause to be soluble salts. 

The Salt Content op Lyndooh Waters. 

The affected area at Lyndoch consists of Hat land along both sides of a creek. 
Underground water stands at a depth of aV>out 9-lOft. Analyses of water taken 
from the creek above and below the area, at points about two miles apart, and 
from a well near the upper end of the area (depth to water 9ft.), are given in 
the following talfle. 

Table J. —Lyndoch Cnch an-d ti'rH yyatcr/^ {Partfi per J00,1)00), 


Total ; ' Sodium 


Sample. 

1 Salts. 

Cl. CO.,. 

SO4. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Chloride pH 

Oreiek above.. 

157 

45 '2 

51 ' 0 

8 

9 

i 74 i 8'24 

(’reek Iwilow . 

U4 : 

122 j 

54 26 

14 

20 

; 201 1 805 

Well water 

' 180 

50 2 


0 

8 

! 92 i 8-12 


Noth.—S odium (ddoridc (('ommon salt) -- <*hloride x LOT). 

From the table it will be seen that the water of the stream has accumulated 
salts in passing through the area, and this accumulation must consist of the salts 
in the drainage 'watei's of the adjacent flats. Further, the average concentration 
of .salts in the drainage waters re<^eived by the stream must he greater than that 
of the stream. Sodium Chloi’ide is the most important of the salts present, and 
the percentage of this inci’eases from 46.6 per cent, to 58.4 per cent, in passing 
through the flats. It is interesting that sodium chloride does not appear to the 
same extent in the salts occurring in the top 3ft. of the soil (Table TI.), but that 
the increase in chlorine content of the canes of att'ccted vines is most marked 
(Table IV.). 

The importance of this salt content may be judged by comparison with irrigation 
water. With the latter, damage to the soil and the cnip may result from water 
containing less than 70 parts per 100,000 of the ordinary soluble salts but the 
kind of salts, and the nature of the soil will considerably modify any standard set. 
Californian results indicate that, where the salts are manly chloride and bicarbonate 
of sodium (as in this case), water containing more than 60 or 70 parts should 
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not be applied in most cases From a jjeneral sur\xy of irri^jation waters, 

Harris and Butt concluded that, under average conditions, more than KM) parts 
of sodium chloride, or 400 parts of mixed salts, are dangerous The limit 

generally accepted in South Australia is 100 grains of total salts per gallon, which 
is equal to 143 parts per 100,000, the principal salt in our waters being, usually, 
sodium chloride. 

A comparison of the results <)f analyses given in Table 1., and the conclusions 
drawn from tliern, with the figures just quoted, indicate that the water of the 
Lyndoch area has a dangerously high concentration of salts, so that any rise 
of this water in the soil may be expected to lead to serious salt trouble. Therefore, 
surface evaporation must be reduced to an absolute minimum by maintaining a 
surface mulch, and by keeping down weeds during spring and early summer 
at least. 

Soluble Salts and pH of Aff»:oted Soils. 

The ('oncentration of salts in the soil of affected patches, and their pH values, 
are also high, as shown in Table II. 



The edge of an Affected PiKtch. 

The pH of a soil is a measure of its acidity or alkalinity. Ibitil recently it 
was considered sufficient to know that a soil was acid, or that it was not acid, but 
actually it is often found desirable to know just how acid it is. A few years ago 
no satisfactory method of measuring this was known, but it is done now by means 
of the pH scale, the symbol “plF" standing for acidity measurement just as the 
symbol “9, ’’ stands for per hundred measurement. That is, the pH scale measures 
the degree of acidity or alkalinity of soils or other substances. It has been found 
that excessive alkalinity is as had as excessive acidity. 

Acidity and alkalinity are oppo.sed properties, and by mixing acid and alkali 
(say spirits of salt and caustic soda) in proper proportions, the characteristic 
properties of each are destroyed and the mixture is then neutral. Soils range 
on the pH scale between about 4 and 9.6; those of pH 7 are neutral, those below 
7 are acid, while those above 7 are alkaline. Most crops do best with the soil 
fiearly neutral. Very acid soils of pH about 4 or 5 give poor re.sults until their 
pH is raised near to 7 by liming (lime being alkaline destroys some of the 
acidity). Gypsum will not correct acidity, because it is a neutral compound of 
lime and sulphuric acid, formed by the blending of these substances in the pi-oper 
proportions. 
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At a pH above about 9 the soil is at the other extreme to acidity, being then 
too alkaline, and crops again do badly or are killed; some means of lowering 
the pH of the soil must then be devised. The application of acids, and of sulphur 
(which is converted to sulphuric acid by bacteria), have been used successfully, 
but are expensive. Gypsum, which a<ds in this case by reaction with the soda 
compounds causing the alkalinity, forming less alkaline or sometimes beneficial 
substances, is also effective, but large dressings may be necessary. These methods 
take perhaps two to three years or more to give their full effect. 


Table II .—Content of Solvblr Salts (Paris per 100,000), and pH Values^ of Some 

Affected Soils. 



Depth 

Total 

(.’1 as 

! 


Soil. 

of 

soluble 

Sodium 

: pH. 

Iteinark. 


Sample. 

i Salts. 

Chloride | 


A 

O-Sins. 

: 146 

18 i 

903 

1 Variety Shiraz, affected for several years. 


8~20in8. 

1 180 

21 1 

8-82 


20-36ins. 

1 288 

i 45 

906 


B 

O-lft. 

! 98 

13 ' 

8-90 

j Variety Mataro, affected for several years. 


l-3ft. ! 

; 2(H) 

i 48 ' 

914 1 

V 

0-lft. 

i 74 

13 

8-90 

Shiraz and Doradillo affected, Grenaehe 


l-3ft. j 

102 

1 10 1 

8-93 

comparatively unaffected. First noticed 
' last season. 

1) 

0~lft. ^ 

80 

1 1 

8-48 

Grenaehe vines over 45 years old, reported 


i-aft. I 

142 

28 1 

8-07 ! 

not affected. 

K 

1 O-lft. i 

76 

20 : 

7-95 1 

i Land never under vines, sample taken 35yds. 


l>3ft. 1 

70 ; 

1 

JO ! 

7-99 i 

from D. 


Note.—T he reading obtained for the pH value is somewhat low when soluble salts 
are present. 


Toleranok of the Vine for Sat.ts. 

A very extensive study of sail troubles has been made in (’alifornia, and 
observations made there indicate that jj^upes are one of the most resistant fruit 
crops to soluble salts. They were found to grow well in soil containing 77 parts 
of sodium chloride, or 286 parts of total salts per 100,000 t**). In Morocco, 
which has a climate very similar to ouis, grapes have been found to be unaffected 
by 60 parts of total salts in the surface soil, but the vines languished and became 
unprofitable with 80 parts in the surfai^e soil and 270 in the subsoil, while vines 
were dead 'with 170 parts in the surface and 370 in the sulisoil 

Salt Content of Affected IjOcal Soils. 

The koil samples from affected patches (Table 11.) were taken in April and 
May, and it is possible that the concentration of salts in the surface 3ft. has 
been reduced since mid-summer when the vines were affected. Sodium chloride, 
in particular, moves readily with water in the soil. But, if the concentration 
shown is the maximum reached during the year, it is still excessive in comparison 
with the limits just quoted. 

Local obseiwations .suggest that different varieties of the vine vary in suscepti¬ 
bility. Doradillo appears to be particularly susceptible, while Grenaehe is 
possibly the most resistant variety grown locally. The response to conditions 
by varieties mentioned in Table II. is in agreement with this. 

The Importance of Lime. 

The percentage of lime in the soils of affected patches, and especially that 
occurring as carbonate, is low, as shown in Table 111. 
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Table III.— Lime and Magnesia in Affected Surface Soils (Hydrochloric Acid Extract). 


Soil. 

' CaO. 
i Lime. 

1 

MgO 

Magnesia, j Carbonate. 

Remark. 

A, 0-8in. ... 

■31 

•23 trace 

Badly affected for some years. 

B, 0~lft. ... 

i -23 

•38 1 trace 

Badly affected for some years. 

C, 0~lft. 

•65 

•56 1 low 

Recently and less seriously affected. 


A soil has a much better chance of resisting? salt damage if it is well supplied 
with lime, particularly when it contains some cai'bonate which acts as a lime 
reserve. These soils are not well supplied. It will be noticed, too, that the effect 
of the salts is in proportion to the deficiency of lime. 

It is difficult to state a figure which would satisfactorily represent a sufficiency 
of 'lime-—probably near .5 per cent for these soils would be a minimum—^l)ut so 



Showing effect on Vines in comparison with Healthy Vines. 

much depends on conditions and the form in which it exists in the soil. Sufficiency 
should be measured by the proportion of clay combined with lime rather than by 
the total amount of lime present. 

Briefly stated the fine particles of clay can <*ombine with lime, soda, magnesia, 

and other metals to form a lime-clay, a soda-clay, and so on. In ,a good soil 

the great proportion of the clay o<5curs as a lime-clay. When soda salts occur 
in the soil, the lime-clay, by a chemical reaction, exchanges its lime for soda, 
and the bulk of the clay may then occur as a soda-clay. If the original soil was 
was well supplied with lime, this must happen more slowly. 

Lime-clay is loose and friable and easy to work, is nearly neutral, easily 
penetrated by Avater, not sticky Avhen wet, and naturally maintains favorable 

conditions for plants. A soda-clay i.s very much the opposite, being dense and 
heavy, setting like a brick, very hard to break up when dry, sticky or even pasty 
when wet, and is penetrated by Avater very slowly; Avhen Avet it is definitely 

alkaline (pH about 9 or higher) and it forms a most unfavorable medium for 
plants. In the salt affected parts of this area, and to a lesser extent over most of 
the area, the clay, by reaction Avith the soda salts, has become largely a suda-clay, 
and the soil has these undesirable characteristic's?. 
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How Boils May be Improved. 

The free soda salts can be removed from the soil by washiii^^ them out—rain 
passing down through the soil will do this—but the soda-clay can only be changed 
to a lime-clay by offering the clay particles an excess of lime with which they 
can combine to replace the soda. Further, this change can only occur readily 
with lime in soluble forms so that it can travel in the soil moisture to all the 
particles. 

Improvement in these salt patches, therefore, can only be effected by adding 
lime, either in an already soluble fomi, or in a form in which it can become soluble 
by natural reactions occurring in soils. Under the best conditions replacement 
of soda will be slow—a matter of years for the full effect to develop. Gypsum 
meets requirements well; next best is quick or slaked burn, then very finely ground 
limestone. Excepting gypsum, the other forms (jf lime soon ])ecome carbonate 
after application, and are then insoluble until further reaction with more carbon 
dioxide <>ccurs, when soluble bicarbonate of lime foims. The necessary carbon 
dioxide is formed from decaying vegetable matter, so that these forms of lime 
require the soil to be Avell stocked with humus. This can oidy be assured by using 
stable manure or green manuring. It is possible for lime ?dready in the soil to be 
relatively ineffective, because sufficient earbon di<>xide cannot be produce<l; in 
such a case green manuring may he all that is necessaiy. 

In some cases it is perhaps improbable that correction can be brought about 
economically, but in many cases small dressings of 1-2 tons of gypsum per acre 
have a really wonderful effect on the character of similar soils. Reclamation of 
these patches should he approached on an ext>€rimental })asis by applying gypsum 
(or lime) at the rate of 1-2 tons per acre, and/or green inaure, to a small area 
and Jioting the amount of im])rovement. The dressing should be applied to the 
cultivated soil and harrowed in; it will penetrate down by the action of rain. 
If ploughe<l in it will not be well distributed, and does not affect the surface soil 
which is most important. Once the surface is in good trim, the soda-clay in the 
subsoil is little disadvantage except that it stops some water fi’om soaking down. 
This improves as the lime works down 

Risk of Extension of Salt DAMACii-:. 

The problem presented by the salts of this area may he summed up as follows:— 
So long as saJt is allowed to rise in the soil, the soda-clay will increase, and less 
and less rain Avater will pass through the soil to Avash the salt back again; the 
soil will get progressively Avorse. 

With lime and organic matter added the rain will pass down more easily, taking 
(he salts with it, and further improving the penetrability of the soil each Avinter, 
so that more and more rain can pa^is through; the amount of salt reaching the 
surface will get less each summer, and the soil will steadily improve. 

Drainage. 

The problem is, of course, identical in most respects with that encountered 
under irrigation, AAdiere drainage is the first recommendation. In this case drainage 
■does not appear an economic solution at the present time, though possibly it is 
the only really effective one. To get full effect from drainage, however, Avater for 
flooding must be available. Again, the area was cropped for a long time before 
trouble shoAved up; this encourages the belief that if controllable conditit)ns are 
swung a little more in the right direction the rise of salts can be satisfactorily 
checked. 

Effect on (Jomposition of the Vine. 

The main effect of the soluble salts (chiefly sodium chloride) on the composition 
of the vine is in the amount of chlorine (and possibly sodium) in the canes. The 
quantitie.s of starch, sugar, and nutrients were found to be almost identical in 
att’ected and normal canes, but the amount of chlorine in aft‘ecte<l canes was 
several times that in normal ones, as shown in Table IV. 
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Tabus IV .—Ash and Chlorme in Vine Canes (Per cent, of AW-dry Cane), 


Sample. 

Condition. 

Ash. 

Chlorine 

Remark. 

College Shiraz, 1931 . 

Affected. 

,3*71 

•36 

Practically bare in December. 

“ “ “ (check) 

Normal. 

2-97 

•06 

Average yield. 

Practically bare in December. 

College Shiraz, 1932. 

Affected. 

3-39 

•36 

“ “ (check) 

Normal. 

2*97 

•095 

Average. 

Lyndoch Shiraz. 

“ “ (check) . . 

Affected. 

310 

•325 

Not picked, defoliated, (soil C). 

Less affected 

3 13 

•22 

Fruit picked, leaves scorched. 

College Shiraz . 

Normal. 

2-68 

■06 

Very good block. 

College Shiraz . 

Normal. 

310 

•085 

Poor vines. 

Lynd^h Mataro. 

Affected. 

3-45 

■36 

Not picked, defoliated, (soil B). 

“ “ (check) ., i 

Normal. 

2.52 

•06 

Yielded well. 

College Mataro . 

Normal. 

2-40 

•055 

Fair old vines. 

College Mataro . 

Normal. 

2*60 i 

•06 

Good young vines. 

College Grenache. 

College Car. Saiivignon . . 

Normal. 

Normal. 

306 j 
2.39 j 

•08 

•04 

1 

! 

1 


The table shows that all seriously affected vines contained more than .3 per cent, 
of chlorine in the canes, while all normal vines contained leSvS than .1 per cent. 
A partly affected sample contained .2 per cent. 



Young Oanes and Bunohoi from Affocted and Morzoal 
Vinos. 


Cane Analysis a Test of Salt Risk. 

From these %ures it would seem probable that the vine itself is a much more 
reliable indicator of the approach of salt trouble than the soil. It is much 
simpler to take cuttings from a dozen vines than to take even one soil sample. 
The cuttings represent the actual effects of the soil constituents on the vines 
over the area sampled, and to whatever depth the roots penetrate. Therefore, 
examination of the canes would appear to be a more reliable guide to conditions. 
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The variation in chlorine content of the canes appears from these analyses to be 
much more pronounced and clearly defined than the variation of salts in the soil. 
Further, the content of salts in the soil varies, sometimes rather rapidly, so that 
soil samples need to be taken at the rijrht time. On the ()ther hand, cuttings can 
be taken at any time up to pruning. 

It is suggested that an examination of canes for their chlorine content, applying 
the limits indicated above, might prove a useful guide to salt distribution, and 
could be used as a simple, regular (-heck on doubtful areas, as well as a gfuide to 
the benefit (if any) obtained by efforts at correction. In these analyses chlorine 
in canes was determined by the A.O.A.C^ method ; the content in the ash was 
unreliable. 

Salt Risk and (h’LTURAL Methods. 

The rise of salt that ha.s often occurred when land was placed under irrigation 
and planted to vines and orchards has been generally ascribed entirely to the 
irrigation. Prom this investigation there appears to be some evidence that the 
cultural methods associated with these crops may be fhe cause of some part of 
the trouble. 

(V)N OLE SION vS. 

1. Drainage, Avhich is the most reliable method of conecting these conditions, 
is costly and not an economic solution here at the present time. 

2. It is unlikely that any treatment will recover the worst patches, and these 
might most profitably be given over to alkali resistant crops. 

Those generally recommended are lucerne (when once started), berseem, barley 
and rye, millets and .sorghums, rape, beet arid mangolds, oats and sAveet clover 
(Melilotus alba). Forage and cultivated crop.s only are advisable. 

3. Every effort should be made to reduce surface evaporation, Avith a consequent 
rise of salt, by maintaining a .surface mulch at all times Avhen evaporation can 
take place, and by keeping weeds, <fec., down. 

4. Stable manure where possible, and green manure, are advisable to open the 
soil and improve its texture. This will permit rain to wash the rising salts 
down beyond root reach, and will make cultivation easier. 

Decomposition of this organic matter Avill provide (‘arbon dioxide to aid in 
removing soda as bicarbonate, and it Avill help to distribute all lime available. 

Organic matter is of comparatively less value Avhen lime is deficient. 

Melilotus alba is salt resistant, a legume, and its roots penetrate deeply and 
decay quickly, opening the subsoil. It has been AA’idely used overseas for this 
purpose, but in our conditions King Island Melilot would probably give better 
results. 

5. As much rain water as possible must be made to penetrate doAvn through the 
soil to earrj salt down. This can be effected by breaking up the soil before the 
winter rains, by organic manures, and by gj^sum or lime. 

6. Dresvsings of gypsum or lime should be tried experimentally. These Avill, at 
least, make cultivation easier and permit the breaking up of the soil before winter. 
It is possible that such dressings Avill correct most of the trouble Avithin a feAV 
years. 

7. After dressings, cultivation must be shallow to avoid bringing up unchanged 
soda-clay to the surface. 

REFEKENCE8. 

(1 and 2) Harris, “Soil Alkali,“ p. 229. 

(3) Ibid., p. 237. 

(4) Ibid., p. 220. 

(5) Warrington, “Physical Properties of Soil,“ p. 220. 

(6) Sir E. J. Bussell, “Soil Gonditiwis and Plant Ctrowtli,“ VI,, p. 304. 

(7) Greene, “Jeurnal of Agricultural Science, “ XVIII., p. 531. 

(8) “Methods of Analysis of the A.O.A.C., II.. p. 43. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Light Breed—6 birds. Action 3, Black Orpii^ton—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1932. 

Section 1—Whitb Lbghobns. 




Score to Month ending October 

3]8t, 1932. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Austwiok, S. 

West Marden . 

(1) 115 

(2) 128 

(3) 96 

339 

Barker, C. R. 

Edwardstown. 

(4) 69 

(6) 101 

(6) * 

170 

BoUand, H. 

Knoxville . 

(7) • 

(8)115 

(9) 80 

196 

Butson, A. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 117 

(11) 83 

(12) 122 

322 

Carmichael, A. B. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) 93 

(W) • 

(IS) • 

93 

Carroll & Leedham . 

Forest Gardens .... 

(16) 63 

(17) 110 

(18) 114 

287 

Carter, W. A. 

Glandore . 

(19) 98 

(20) 120 

(21) 78 

296 

Cleland. W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 97 

(23) 107 

(24) t 

204 

Cooke, B. 

Kanmantoo. 

(26) 62 

(26) 103 

(27) 146 

310 

Cooper, Syd. 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 102 

(29) 84 

(30) .92 

278 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(31) i3r> 

(32) 62 

(33) 99 

296 

Crittenden, R. C. 

Kilkenny North.... 

(34)112 

(36) 146 

(36) 146 

402 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 142 

(38) 101 

(39) 122 

366 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(40) 86 

(41) i 

(42) t 

86 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(43) 139 

(44) 98 

(46) * 

237 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens., 

(46) 124 

(47) 106 

(48) 93 

323 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens 

(49) 78 

(60) 94 

(61) 128 

300 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(62) 89 

(63) 167 

(54) 99 

345 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(66) 119 

(66) 99 

(67) 113 

331 

Duhring, T.. 

Mallala. 

(68) 22 

(69) 96 

(60)112 

300 

Basther, Colin J. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 127 
(64) 129 

(62) 96 
(66) 131 

(63) 136 
(66) • 

358 

260 

Edgcumbe, J, L. 

Plenty, Victoria ,.. 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(67) 76 

(68) 116 

(69) * 

191 

Fox, Russell H. 

Edwardstown. 

(70) 76 
(73) 63 

(71) 68 
(74) • 

(72) 126 
(76) 105 

260 

168 

Gilbert, L. H. 

Glanville Blocks ... 

Goldsmith, Keith. 

Kensington. 

(76) 130 

(77) • 

(78) * 

13ti 

<(iiore, A. G. 

Summertown. 

(79) 142 

(80) • 

(81) 120 

262 

Quit, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek ..... 

(82) 74 

(83) 131 

(84) ♦ 

206 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(86) • 

(86) • 

(87) 106 

106 

Hefford, H, H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 130 

(89) 93 

(90) * 

223 

Hillyer, Jas. 

Kilkenny. 

(91) 104 

(92) 127 

(93) 127 

368 

Hodgson, W. H. A. 

Salisbury . 

(94) 72 

(96) 69 

(96) 77 

218 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 97 

(98) 93 

(99) ♦ 

190 

Lindquist, E. F. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) • 

(101) 128 

(102) 137 

265 

Lindsay, Mrs. P. G. 

Croydon . 

(103) 78 

(104) 80 

(106) t 

168 

Morris, H.. 

Seaton Park. 

(106) 106 

(107) t 

(108) 77 

183 

McPherson, K. R. 

Blackwood . 

(109) t 

(HO) t 

(111) 42 

42 

NichoUs, H. R. 

Eden Hills . 

(112) * 

(H3) * 

(114) t 

— 

Oliver, J. H. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(116) 96 

(116) * 

(117) * 

96 

Radbone, T. B. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118) 96 

(119) 94 

(120) 113 

302 

Raasmussen, H. A. 

Ethelton . 

(121) 116 

(122) 84 

(123) ♦ 

200 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(124) ♦ 

(126) 41 

(126) 100 

141 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers.. 

(127) 104 

(128)127 

(129) 127 

358 

Rowe, Bruce. 

Two Wells. 

(130) 135 

(131) • 

(132) 108 

243 
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Eoa-LAYiNG Competition—Section 1—White Lbqhobns— continued. 




Score to Month ending October 




3)st, 1932. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals 



Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Signal Hatchery. 

Forestville. 

(133) 75 

(134) X 

(136) 128 

203 

Slape, W. C. 

Magill. 

(136) 141 

(137) 85 

(138) 134 

360 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) no 

(140) 90 

(141) 99 

299 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 114 

(143) 118 

(144) 128 

360 

Vowels, C. C. 

Wostbourne Park . 

(145)112 

(146) 123 

(147) * 

236 

Welford, F. F. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 65 

(149) 86 

(150) 109 

260 

Urlwin, A. P . 

Balaklava . 

(161) 87 

(152) 101 

(153) 97 

286 

Wiese, W . 

Cabra. 

(164) t 

(165) 74 

(166) * 

74 

Wiese, W. ! 

Cabra. 

(167) ♦ 

(168) * 

(169) ♦ 

— 

Williams, P. J . 

MiUswood Estate .. 

(160) ♦ 

(161) 102 

(162) ♦ 1 

102 

WilHams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(163) 100 

(164) 123 

(166) t 

223 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(166) 144 

(167) 73 

(168)117 

SU 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) 90 

(170) 102 

(171) 102 

294 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(172) t 

(173) 121 

(174) 115 

236 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(176) 79 

(176) * 

(177) 104 

183 

Ourr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) * 

(203) 

(204) 121 

121 

Totals. 


4,998 

4,574 

4,393 

13,96/: 


Section 2—Any otheb Light Bbeed. 
Black Minorca^. 


Gameau, V. F. 

... 1 Woodville . 

(178) 64 

(179) 92 

(180) 82 

238 

Totals. 

1 

64 i 

i 92 

82 

238 


Anconas. 


Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(181) 70 

(182) 72 

(183) * 

142 

Totals. 


70 

72 

♦ 

142 


Section 3—Black Obpinotons. 




Richardson, N. F. 

Woodville. 

(184) 89 

(186) 147 

(186) 134 

370 

Cook, Arthur . 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(187) 137 

(188) • 

(189) X 

137 

Cooke, B. 

Kanmantoo. 

(190) • 

(191) ♦ 

(192) 104 

104 

Crago, Jack. 

Prospect . 

(193) 88 

(194) 81 

(196) X 

169 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(196) 135 

(197) 93 

(198) 87 

315 

Dowling, J. H. 

GIossop . 

(199) * 

(200) ♦ 

(201) ♦ 

— 

Hudson, F. J. 

Prospect . 

(206) 148 

(206) 109 

(207) * 

267 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(208) 92 

(209) 127 

(210) 157 

376 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 81 

(212) 167 1 

(213) ♦ 

248 

Rawe, J. 

Seaton Park . 

(214)147 

(216) ♦ 

(216) * 

147 

Schubert, B. 0. 

Tanunda . 

(217) 59 

(218) * ' 

(219) 79 

138 

Frisby Smith, G. 

Fulham . 

(220) 87 

(221) 110 

(222) 139 1 

336 

Twartz, H. L. 

Gawler. 

(223) 132 ' 

(224) 112 

(226)129 

373 

Williams, W, R. 

Frewville. 

(226) 144 

(227) X 

(228) 70 

214 

Williams, W. R . 

Frewville. 

(229) 95 

(230) 134 

(231) * 

229 

Woodley, W . 

Tailem Bend. , 

(232) ♦ , 

(233) 146 

(234) 150 

296 

Totals. 

1 

1,434 

1,226 

1,049 

3,709 


Section 4—Any otheb Heavy Breed. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park.| 

(236) 112 

(236) 93 1 

(237) 76 

281 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(238) 140 

(239) 86 

(240) X 

226 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. ! 

(241) 121 

(242) 80 i 

(243)106 

307 

Totals. 


373 

259 

182 

814 


Denotes disqualified under Rule 13. X Denotes did not lay during July. t Dead. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


USE OF POWER ON FARMS AND STATIONS. 


Machinery, Tractors, Engines, Etc., and Horses. 


Item. 

1 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

i 

1930. 

! 1931. 




i 


Value of Machinery. 


Agricultural . 

Orchards, vineyards, &c. 

Dairying . 

Pastoral. 

£0,493,663 

490,281 

208,984 

i>76,425 

i £6,703,873 
493,787 
202,587 
584,864 

i £6,702,605 

I 490,271 
[ 190,451 

I 556,508 

, £6,312,840 
475,914 
184,860 
494,548 

£6,078,045 
i 476,322 

1 193,504 

464,755 

Total ... 

£7,769,353 

£7,985,101 

1 £7,938,835 

j 

£7,468,162 

; £7,212,626 

Number. 

Horsepower total. ! 

Horsepower average .. 1 

2,503 1 
60,253 
2407 ! 

Tractors. 

2,979 

74,783 

26*10 

1 3,730 

92,240 

1 24*73 

3,991 

99,656 

24*97 

3,992 

99,862 

25*02 


Engines {Portable and Other). 


Number. i 

12,951 1 

13,265 

1 13,922 ! 

13,992 

14,3<MJ 

Horsepower total. 

69,842 1 

70,677 i 

1 7.5,058 j 

75,146 ! 

75,772 

Horsepower average ,. 1 

1 

5*39 j 

5*33 

5.30 j 

5*37 

5*30 


HorAe.s. 


Under 1 year . 

1 year and over .... 

.. 1 7,617 

.. ! 216,410 

1 

5,954 

199,911 

j 4,634 

1 184,420 

4,383 

179,146 

7,899 

I 177,323 

Total . 

224,027 

205,865 

! 189,054 

183,529 

185,222 


Hindu of Ma^Mnery. 


Ploughs . 

— 


28,702 

29,704 

30,181 

Cultivators . 

— 


j 19,413 

19,276 

19,482 

Harrows (leaves) . 

N 

ot 

99,910 

100,070 

102,391 

Seed drills and combines 

colie 

cted 

18,333 

18,528 

18,775 

Binders . 

pri 

or 

10,850 

11,018 

11,029 

Strippers . 

t 

o 

8,151 

8,557 

8,602 

Harvesters. 

19 

29 

7,642 

7,573 

7,594 

Reaper thresher. 



5,026 

5,118 

5,222 

Winnowers . 



— 

5,050 

5,722 

Separators. 

18,918 

18,505 

18,458 

18,616 

19,285 

Milking machines— 






Unit size— 






0 

' 124 1 

115 

116 

113 

i 119 

3 . 1 

i 160 1 

156 

147 

158 

155 

4 . i 

i 83 i 

86 

76 

77 

90 

^ . i 

7 

4 

9 

8 

7 

6 . 1 

[ 

13 1 

9 

8 

11 


Total . 1 

387 1 

i 

370 

356 

367 

380 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


jBv Oh AS H. Beaxtmont, District Horticulttiral Instructor.] 


Control of pests will be the main work of the month in the orchard and vineyard. 
Neglect of precautions may mean the loss of the crop and perhaps of the tree or vine. 

For oidium, dust the vines with sulphur; a little lime is an advantage in the spreading. 
If downy mildew is noticed bordeaux must be used at once. Young vines may need 
protection from cut worms, which work at night; dust or spray with arsenato of lead. 

In the orchard, eodlin moth will need most attention, and we rely mainly on arsenate 
of lead to chec‘k this iiest, and the fruit must be kept covered during the growing period. 
Bandages are a considerable help, and the new type chemical bandages do not require to 
be eramdned very often, but ordinary bandages of bagging must be cleaned up fort- 
nightly at least. Arsenate of lead will stop cherry slug or pear slug; this pest attacks 
other trees so tliat all must be treated. 

Aphis has been troublesonxe again and may still need to be sprayed with black leaf 
40, or dusted with nicodust. This will also check tlirips. Lime sulphur will be used on 
apples and pears to control scab or black spot and a cool day should be chosen for the 
work. Pure water is necessary for diluting lime sulphur solutions. 

It is good practice to thin out (dusters of apricots and peaches, if we want fruit of 
quality and appearance. 

Clultivation of the, soil is most important; the soil should l>e worked doxm to fine 
tilth, and no weeds allowed; this applies especially close to the trees. Strawberry beds 
sihould l)e free from weeds and will be helped materially by a covering of mulch. 
Punnets should be filled equally with berries of one size and quality. 

S<>e that young trees and vines do not suffer for want of Avater, and if the big trees 
need water, see that they get it in good time, and loosen the soil as soon as pos.siblo 
afterw'ards. 

Boxes and picking equipment should be clean and ready for use. 

Dehydrators, trays, and racks should be got ready at first opportunity. 


TRUSTEESHIP WITH SECURITY 

RAPIDLY 1NOBEA81NO HUMBERS OF PERSONS ARB 
ENTRUSTING THEIR ESTATES TO THIS COKPANT 

WHY? 

BBOAUSB they do not have to fear loes of aaseto. 

BEOAUSE they know the Oompany is impartial and will live to complete lie duties. 
BECAUSE the administration of Estates in the care of the Company is carried out 
promptly, eillcdently, and economically. 

ENQUIRE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
35, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Bulls that are purchased under regulations of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act^ 
and upon which Government pays a. subsidy, are available, for two years after purchase, 
to serve a certain number of outside cows. 

The following list, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, shows the names of 
such bulls and of the people who owm them, and indicates also the months until which 
the respective owners will be prei)ared to make the services available. 

As wdll be noticed, the distribution of subsidised bulls is now fairly general through¬ 
out the State; hence, many of those persons, who in the past have found it difficult to 
get the use of a good bull, should not have much similar trouble in the future. And 
here let it be stated that everyone of these subsidised animals is a registered pure¬ 
bred and from a dam of proved productivity under Government official test. 

The maximum service fee is lOs. per cow. 

For the information of cowkeepers^ it is pointed out that^^ although the addresses as 
given ill the following list are those to which application should be made for the ser¬ 
vices of the bulls, thd bulls themselves may, in a few instances, be located elsewhere. 


depart¬ 

mental 

Kef. 

No. 

i Breed. 

i 

Bull. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

581 

A.1.8. 

Highland of Glen Lossie .. 

Mrs. E. A. Haigh. 

Henley Beach. 

Jan., 1938 

606 

644 

' .Tersey 

Para Vale Priru’e. . 

H. 8. Wiese. 

10, Albert 8t., Clarence 
Park 

14, Arnold St., Parksido 
52, Charles St., Norwood 

June, 1938 

June, 1933 
June, 1933 

660 

! Friesian 

Murray Glen Echo Ashlyn. 

H. B. Gogler. 

667 

Jersey 

Pella Orlando. 

0. B. Schmerl. 

Glynde Rd., MagilJ ... 

Sept, 1938 

688 


Ferndfm Skipper . 

A. R. Johnson . 

Sturt . 

Dec., 1938 

691 


Eudunda Rambler. 


Hectorvllle . 

Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1983 

697 

i 

Pella Sweet Duke. 

A. Schulze. 

Paradise. 

707 

i 

Kangaroo Flat Jelli(!oe_ 

R.M. Jones . 

83, Mary St., ITnley ... 

Sept., 1938 

708 


Kangaroo Merry Mike .... 

S. McLelliin. 

Edwardstown. 

Sept, 1933 

710 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland Pontiac 

R. E. 0. Osbonie. 

Pirie Street, Adelaide . 

Sept., 1933 

712 


Anama Maggie’s Hero_ 

(Ben Legoe & Co. 

Waymouth St., Adelaide 

Sept., 1933 

714 

** 

Barina Konlgen Poscli ... 
Murray Gien Netherland 
Reuben 



Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1988 

718 

“ 

I). H. Fewlngs . 

Lockleys . 

721 

** 

Glenowle Hengerval Posch 


Enfield. 

II 

731 

A.I.8. 

Gay Boy of Kiama . 

H. J. Todd . 

Findon. 

741 


Handsome Miller of Ilia- 

H. P. Mclaclilaii....... 

Gloiielg. 

Oet., 1933 

776 

.) ersey 

wurra 

Para Wlrra Millie’s Pylon . 

R. J. Finlaysou. 

St. Georges . 

Jan., 1934 

779 

Friesian 

Glenowio King Sylvia_ 

R. C. McHugii. 

Burnside . 

July, 1934 

812 


Murray Glen Netherland 
Griselda 

Morelia Sweet Duke . 

I). Smith. 

Hectorvllle . 

June., 1984 

820 

Jersey 

8. C. Bradley . 

Richmond Park . 

June, 1934 

B45 

A.I.S. 

Kiama .Toflfre . 

J. M. Irwin. 

Hampstead. 

June, 1984 

899 

Friesian 

Murray Glen Netherland 

A. E. Press. 

North Adelaide . 

Sept., 1984 

900 

Jersey 

! 

King 

Glen Murray Pletje Pontiac 

Boys’ Reformatory_ 

Magill. 

Oet., 1984 

010 

Para Vale Milklad 2nd ... 

F. P. Smith . 

Blackwood . 

Sept., 1984 

922 

Eudunda Dams(d’s Lord . 

D. Fitzgerald . 

Edwardstowii _ .... 

Sept., 1984 

927 


Brinkwortli Myra’s Repulse 

R. and J. B. Goldsack.. 

Glen Osmond . 

Sept., 1934 

672 

Ayrshire 

West KUbrlde Flashligk . 

W. G. Heiiwood. 

Two Wells ’' ■. 

Nov., 1932 

676 

Jersey 

Pella Butter Lad . 

J. K. Angas —. 

Angaston. 

Jan., 1988 

676 


Pella Rob Roy. 

B. E. Schutz. 

Point Pass. 

Jan., 1933 

586 


Hampden Winnie’s Com¬ 

J. H. G, Woitke. 

Eudunda.. 

Feb., 1933 

586 


mander 

Hampden Jessie’s King .. 

H. H. Martens . 

PortPirlc . 

May, 1933 

594 

** 

Para Vale Milklad . 

J.G. Kelly . 

Giles Corner . 

Mar., 1933 

595 


Para Wirra Colin. 

K. K. Crewes . 

Koorlnga. 

Mar., 1983 
Mar., 1983 

596 


Oakhlll Silver King. 

W. H* Durdln. 

Hamley Bridge. 

597 

** 

Oakhlll Chief. 

D. T. Angas . 

Clare. 1 

Mar., 1983 

605 

** 

Stonedale Noble. 

K. A. Dodd .. 

Cniramulka .. j 

Mar., 1988 

611 

a 

Scrub View MlUle’s Chief . 

C. F. Beck. 

Saddleworth . 

May, 1938 

612 

** 

Para Wirra Prince. 

H. Sheptoy .. 

Two Wells. 

May, 1»33 

__ 
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Pdre-brep Bulls— continued. 


Depart¬ 

mental 

Eef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Owmer. 

Address, 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

618 

Jersey 

Para Wirra Dolcle’s Pylon. 

J. J. Deer . 

Cleve . 

Aug., 1983 

624 

Friesian 

Anaina Alcartra Botiia ... 

A. C. Ford. 

Kooringa. 

May, 1988 

626 

Anama Beauty Nethorland 

C. H. Noll. 

Wilmington. 

Aug., 1988 

668 

Jereoy 

Eudunda Damsel’s Rambler 

J. Hickey . 

Manoora . 

Aug., 1988 

660 

Hampden Guitar’s Chief .. 

B. J. Eckerinann. 

Kreellng. 

Aug., 1938 

684 

“ 

Delrna Butter King. 

Mr.s. M. I. Neumann ... 

Hampden . 

Sept., 1938 

685 


Dolma Silver Lad. 

E. L. Shannon . 

Bagot’s Well. 

Sept., 1933 

687 


Croffcon Viscount . 

J. T. Oates . 

Kangaroo Fiat . 

Oct., 1988 

668 

<< 

Pella Noble Grey. 

A. E. Lines. 

Gladstone . 

Sept., 1988 

700 


Roseworthy Doan . 

A. W. Griffiths. 

Salisbury. 

Sept., 1988 

708 


Burnlea Smith . 

L, D. Jenkin. 

Korunye . 

Sept,, 1988 

715 

Friesian 

Barina Highland Sogis ... 
Glen Murray Olda’s 

Crusader 

Sunnybrook Boronlas Victor 



Sept., 1988 
Sept., 1938 

717 

A. 0. Johns . 

PortPirie . 

728 

A.I.S. 

H. F. C. Behn. 

Steelton. 

Sept., 1988 

724 

“ 

The Bluff Waratah’s Search¬ 
light 

The Bluff Waratah's Lime¬ 
light 

GowrlePark Scottisii Envoy 

W. L. Shannon. 

Kapunda. 

Sept., 1983 

726 

'• 

A. H. Buchanan. 

Koolunga. 

Sept., 1938 

734 

AyrslUre 

J. H. Fischer A Sons ... 

Waslev.s. 

Sept., 1983 

735 

Jersey 

Feraden Noble Combina¬ 
tion 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 
Twyllsh 

Anama Notherland Knight 

W. A. Cook. 

Salisbury. 

Sept., 1933 

737 


'r. Roberts. 

Blyth. 

Sept., 1988 

748 

Friesian 

J. J. Burrows. 

Riverton . 

Dec., 1933 

760 

A.I.S. 

Fortune of Dunleith . 

F. J. Nation . 

Brentwood . 

Nov., 1938 

768 

Jorwy 

Rose worthy Wiseman .... 

T. Henderson. 

Hallett... 

Nov,, 1988 

758 

Sweet Haven Prince. 

V. C. Williams. 

Salisbury. 

Oct., 1983 

762 

“ 

Hampden Queen’s King .. 

G. C. Cartwright. 

Nuriootpa . 

Jan.. 1934 

764 


Pella Combination. 

J. S. Holmes . 

WUliamstown . 

.fan., 1934 

767 

“ 

D(dma Flora’s Lad . 

F. C. Lindner. 

Eudunda . 

Feb. 1934 

768 

** 

Pella Nobleman. 

C. E. Keller . 

Wirrabara . 

Jan., 1984 

780 


Para Wirra Jim. 

I. C. Worthley. 

Kangaroo Flat. 

Jan., 1934 

783 


Para Wirra Bob . 

E. H. W. Behn . 

Steelton. 

Feb., 1984 

786 


Para Wirra Jack. 

G. Rogers . 

Kooringa. 

May, 1934 

788 


Scrubvlew Lord Twyllslj . 

R. W. King . 

Georgetown. 

Feb., 1984 

789 


Scrui)Viow Royal. 

F. V. Dolling . 

Mundoora . 

Mar., 1934 

790 


Scrubvlew Duke . 

M. H. Modystack. 

Wilmington. 

Mount Bryan . 

Aug., 1984 

798 1 


Hampden Mariposa’s Noble 

H. L. Foote . 

i June, 1934 

799 1 


Hampden Blonde’s Quality 

A. J. Babbage . 

Brentwood . 

; June, 1984 

800 ’ 

‘‘ ' 

Hampden Olive's Aristocrat 

H. Masters . 

Balakiava . 

i May, 1984 

801 ! 

" 

Hampdou Peerless King . 

W. F. Wurst . 

Laura . 

May. 1984 

806 


Euduuda Damsel’s ],ad .. 

A. H. Marschall. 

Eudunda . 

! Aug., 1934 

817 


Roseworthy Chancellor ... 
Kyby. Rod . 

Hicks Bros. 

Clare. 

1 Aug., 1984 

826 

Ayrshire 

C. Whiting . 

Bnowtown . 

May, 1984 

827 ! 

Jersey 

Para Wirra Pon^y . 

A. J. Marrett. 

Saddleworth . 

May, 1934 

834 

Para Vale Prince TI. 

L. W. Frost . 

Saddleworth . 

; June. 1934 

850 

A.I.S, 

Sunnybrook Flirt’s Victor. 

H. E. Kricg . 

WlUaston. 

1 Aug., 1934 

852 


Melvin Noble . 

W. P. Eckenriann. 

Eudunda . 

■ June, 1984 

863 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland Jahn . 

M. C. Bentley . 

Koolunga. 

i June, 1984 

866 

A.I.S. 

Kiama Royal . 

J. P. Smith & Son .... 

Tarcowle . 

I Sept., 1934 

866 

Jersey 

Brinkworth ileiKwe. 

C. A. Ottens. 

Brinkworth. 

i July. 1984 

866 

Friesian 

Barina Matndor Rocket .. 

F. W. Kotz. 

Emu Downs. 

i July. 1984 

869 

Jersey 

Para Glen Flashlight .... 

C. E. Mellors . 

Gawler. 

1 July, 1984 

874 

Para Wirra Prince 2nd ... 

A. H. Young . 

Owen . 

i Aug., 1984 

882 

A.I.S. 

Dunleith Lieutenant. 

E. A. Kelly A Son .... 

Siuithfteld . 

! Sept., 1984 

883 


Stratheani Haylo 2nd. 

L. J. Carman. 

TJndalya. 

: Sept., 1934 

884 


Stratheam Bloom's 
Be'.rchlight 

R. J. James. 

Riverton . 

Sept., 1984 

885 

“ 

Rivoll Hero . 

A. H. Frost . 

I^ewiston . 

Sept., 1934 

886 


.Qiifiilit. 

J. McCormick ... 

Yongala. 

! Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

893 

Friesian 

Glenowle Netherland 

L. B. Dean. 

Morgan . 

894 

<. 

Butterboy 

Anama Netherland Joker . 

E. J. H. Moepner. 

Brinkworth. 

Sept., 1984 

867 


Anama Pontiac Mars .... 

B. H. Hampel . 

Kybunga ... 

Sept., 1984 

906 

Jersey 

Pembroke Mischief . 

F. H. S. Hunt . 

Sandy Creea. 

Sept,, 1984 

917 

Burnlea Echo. 

D, A. Agnew . 

Stanshury . 

Sept., 1984 

918 

“ 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 

W. 0. Johncock. 

Narridy . 

Sopt., 1934 

920 


Lord 

Eudunda Glory’s Star ... 

M. S. Ferme. 

Wandearah West. 

Sept., 1984 

923 


Wooroora Cream Clilef ... 

H. B. Scholz . 

Nuriootpa .. 

Sept., 1984 

924 


Woorooro Trumiaster .... 

J. S. Miller .. 

Auburn . 

Sept., 1984 

931 


Cudlee Creek Masterpiece. 

T. W. Roennfeldt . 

Greenock. 

Sept., 1984 

933 

•• 

Tuela Senator. 

R. A. A. Thiele. 

Julia. 

1 Aug., 1984 

934 

Ayrshire 

An‘tle Farm Richard .... 

A, H. Hewlett. 

Reeves Plains. 

i Sept., 1984 

935 

Jersey 

Banyule Pvlon. 

W. M. Fletcher . 

Lewiston . 

i Sept., 1984 

946 

Friesian 

Balakiava Griselda Beets . 

P. T. Bo vker. 

Laura. 

1 Oct., 1984 

949 

Jersey 

Eudunda Flavla’s Chief ,. 

J. J. O’Sullivan. 

Tarlee.. 

! Oct., 1934 

950 : 

A.I.S. i 

Stratheam Bloom's Cu) id. 

L. F. Rowe. 

Cradock . 

i Oct., 1934 

672 

Jersey 

Morelia Sweet Duke 2nd . 

A. 8. G. Barrett . 

Shoal Bay. 

i Aug., 1983 
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PiTiUE'BKBD Butis—contlnued. 


Bspart* 

mental 

Bel. 

No. 

Breed. 

829 

Jersey 

884 

; 740 

“ 

742 

A.l.S. 

754 

Jersey 

. 781 

“ 

786 

Jersey 

848 

** 

849 

A.l.S. 

864 


908 

Jersey 

916 


567 

Ayrshire 

578 

A.l.S. 

677 

Jersey 

678 

Ayrshire 

582 

Jersey 

691 

A.l.S. 

692 

Jersey 

802 

“ 

808 


809 

“ 

810 

** 

856 

A.l.S. 

866 

Jersey 

“ 

868 

869 


670 

“ 

871 


873 

Ayrshire 

886 

Jersey 

880 


690 

’* 

693 

“ 

894 


895 


896 


704 


706 , 


709 

Friesian 

718 


716 


719 

•• 

727 i 

A.LS. 

T28 


729 j 


757 1 

“ 

760 i 

Jersey 

761 

“ 

768 

“ 

766 


769 


770 


778 

Friesian 

794 

Jersey 

795 

797 

“ 

828 


835 


886 

•• 

846 

“ 

847 

" 

861 

Friesian 

876 

Ayrshire 

880 

Jersey 

881 

A.LS. 


BuH. 


Crofton Highbrow. 

Hampden Flora’s Lad . 

Melvin Noble 2nd . 

Karawarra of lUawarra 

Morelia BUI. 

Glen Valley Watchman . 
Para Wirra Iris's Pylon 
Lanacoona Silver Noble 
Simnybrook Boronla’s 
James 

Kiama Starlight. 

Glandore Neat Boy. 

Bumlea Bandy. 

Angle Farm Ayrshire J^ad 
Molly’s Jelllcoe 2nd of 
lUawarra 

PeUa Cleg Kelly . 

Glenrobin MtoeWef . 

Pella Herd Improver .... 
Melba’s Limelight of 
Northfleld 

Eudunda Star of Bawn .. 
Wooroora Pearl’s Cavalier 

Para Wirra Austin . 

Roseworthy Major. 

Crofton King Sol. 

Roger of River View .... 

PeUa Majestic Buke. 

Ontario feme’s TwyUsh 
2nd 

Lord Fancy Starbrlght of 
BnioevUle 

Lallawa Chieftain 2nd 
Ontario's Ka’s Twyllsh 
Scotswood Fnlton 2nd 

Belma Admiral . 

OakhiU King . 

Alinda Mercedes l>uke 
Eudunda Silver Star .. 
Para Wirra Maglona’s 
Pylon 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 
Buke 

Brlnkworth Judith's 
Volunteer 

Burnlea Klngsford. 

Wooroora Bonnie King .. 

Anaina Piebe Joe . 

Barina Matador Bavid ... 
Glen Murray Konigon < 
Butterman 

Murray Glen Nethorland 
Buttorboy 

Nor^fteld Limelight. 

Strathearn Haylis Haylo.. 

Belmont of K^ma . 

The Bluff Ensign. 

Channel View Makarini’s 
Lad 

Channel View McKwln’s 
Boy 

Balaklava Rhodesian’s 
Repulse 

Hampden Carnation’s 
Aristocrat 

PeUa^ Sly Fox. 

PeUa Masterpiece. 

Glenowie Netherland 
Triumph 

Crofton Soutliern Star ,.. 

Crofton SUver King . 

Alexandra’s Repeater’s 
Volunteer 

Bumlea Allck. 

Lanacoona Mercedes Buke 

Lallawa Master II. 

Lanacoona Noble KeUy .. 

Lanacoona Nimble . 

Anaina Netherland Paul.. 
Holly Green Queen's Jamie 

Lallawa Chieftain 8rd. 

The Bluff Waratah’s Llme- 
light 2nd 


Owner. 


W. T. Cooper. 

M. J. Edwards. 

E, G. Hunt. 

A. B, and W. T. Story 

H. L. Bruce . 

(?. F. Jericho. 

H. F. Ohllman. 

I. R. Prelss. 

F, W. A. Du Bois .... 

W. C. A F. L. Jettner . 

G, M, McKechnle. 

A. R. Butler. 

A. 8. WUllams . 

J. 8. Ratt«i . 

W. A. Mueller . 

G. L. Hampton. 

J. B. B. ^hfc . 

A. E, Cornish. 

G. R. Goode. 

W. J. L. Thacker .... 
R, B. Hunt . 

G. C. Walken . 

W. F. Medlen. 

H. W. Morphett A Co. 

C. Burchett. 

W. Rayner . 

W. F. Nickels . 

B. H. GarabUng. 

W. B. Hay. 

A. F. Hunt. 

Mrs. B. 8. MUls. 

R. J. Myron. 

Mrs, M. T. HaUlday .. 

B. V. Cliapman. 

Mrs. H. Meers . 

G. C. Nicol. 

£. M. Edwards . 

A, L. E. Hoad. 

J. B. Randell. 

R. B, Coleman. 

J. H. Thiele. 

V. T. J^rtlett ... 

F. W, Dohnt . 

Fischer Bros. 

P. J, A. Brnendler ... 

E. H. Coote . 

R. M. Bell. 

Mrs. F. V. Wildman .. 

P. Doceff. 

G. V. Rogers . 

H. A. WooUey . 

H, N. Nuske . 

A. L. Betterldge . 

A. McAlister. 

H. B. Kraram . 

J. H. WUhelm . 

J. H. Beare . 

8. J. Cox. 

A. B. Rowl^. 

Mrs. G. G. Bowman .. 

W. F. Roads . 

Mrs. M. H. Bowman . 

K. Lawson . 

T. 8, Paternoster...... 

J. G, Krueger. 

F. H, Rowe. 


Address. 


Amo Bay . 

Streaky Bay. 

Barke’s Pekk . 

Elbow HUl . 

Klmba. 

Butler . 

Warramboo. 

Cleve . 

Wudlnna. 

Yandiah. 

Tumby Bay . 

Ungarra. 

Hackham. 

Forreston. 

Ambleslde. 

Echunga . 

Mentngie . 

Gumeracha . 

Narrung. 

Naming. 

Bordertown. 

Mount Barker .... 

Balhannah. 

Wood’s Point. 

Meadows . 

McLaren Vale. 

Forreston. 

Meningie . 

Victor Harbor - 

Plnnaroo . 

Wanbi . 

Ashville. 

Aldgate . 

Houghton . 

Kalyan. 

Echunga . 

Paruna. 

Sherlock. 

Gumeracha . 

Balliannah. 

Ambleslde. 

Murray Bridge .... 

Gumeracha .. 

Victor Harbor .... 

Ambleside. 

Middieton . 

Murray Bridge .... 
Yurgo. 

Wemngton . 

Victor Harbor .... 

Mount Barker June. 

Tweedvale. 

Mylor. 

Jervois. 

Ambleside. 

Mannum . 

Mllang . 

Strathalbyn. 

Meadows . 

Tailem Bend. 

Inman Valley. 

Bash wood’s Gully . 

Padtbaway. 

Natme .. 

Sedan . 


Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 


June, 1933 
July, 1988 
Sept., ms 
Sept., 1988 
July, 1984 
July, 1984 
April 1984 
Aug., 1984 
July. 1984 

June, 1984 
Sept., 1934 
Sept., 1984 
Bee.. 1932 
Fob., 1983 

Jan., 1988 
Jan., 1933 
Mar., 1983 
Feb., 1983 

Feb., 1988 
April, 1933 
May, 1933 
May, 1988 
May, 1988 
June, 1988 
Dm., 1938 
July, 1933 

July, 1933 

July. 1938 
Aug., 1938 
July. 1988 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1933 
Sept., 1988 
Sept., 1988 
Sept., 1938 

Sept., 1938 

Sept., 1983 

Sept.. 1938 
Sept., 1983 
Sopt., 1933 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1988 

Sept., 1933 

Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1983 
Sept., 1988 
Feb., 1984 
Feb., 1984 

Feb., 1984 

Deo., 1988 

May, 1934 

Mar., 1984 
June, 1984 
May, 1984 

April, 1984 
May, 1984 
May, 1984 

Aug., 1984 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Sept., 1984 
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PURE1*BRED BirLJ.S--continued. 


Depart* 

mental 

&ef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

887 

A.l.S 

Snnnybrook Primrose’s 

Pride 

H. .1. Jagger. 

Inrnan Valiev. 

Sept., 1984 

888 


Kiania Pilot . 

J. B. Kerher. 

Woodside. 

Sept., 1984 

891 

Fries) an 

Gleiiowle Netherland Duke 

R . G. Magor . 

Mypolonga . 

Sept., 1984 

898 


Anama Netherland Dutch¬ 
man 

S. D. Stoddart . 

Mundalla . 

Sept., 1984 

904 

911 

J ersey 




Sept., 1984 
Sent., 1934 

Para Vale Pilot . 

G. W. Woolley. 

Mt. Barker Junction... 

912 

“ 

Delma Ballarlon. 

W. H. R ojier. 

Htrathalbyn. 

Sept., 1934 

913 


Oakhlll Lord Lotus 3rrl ,.. 

A. B. Hartmann. 

Palmer. 

Sept., 1934 

914 


KauRaroo Flat Prince- 

B. McGlincbey . 

II. S. Davie. 

Millbrook. 

Sept., 1984 

919 

“ 

Bernoota Viola’s Duke ... 

Mount Pleasant . 

Sept., 1934 

921 


Eudunda Roderick . 

A. A. Sickerdick. 

Tweedvalc. 

Sept., 1934 

925 

“ 

Morelia Digger . 

A. Anderson . 

Meningie . 

Sept., 1934 

937 

Ayrshire 

Denbigh Advance . 

J. M. Robinson_ .... 

Meadows . 

Oct.. 1934 

63S 

Kyhy. Warrior. 

E. C. H. Schinckel .... 

Kybyliolite . 

May, 1933 

643 

A.l.R. 

Tho Bluff Planet. 

A. L. Brown. 

Mount Gambler. 

June, 1983 

736 


Flower’s Boyal of Elver 

1 Glen 

T. F. Gratwick . 

Kougorong . 

Sept., 1933 

739 


j Glen Lossio’s Sultan. 

F. D. Gower. 

Tantanoola . 

Oct,, 1933 

744 

“ 

Sovereign of Klarna . 

A. H. Allen . 

Mount Gambicr . 

Dec., 1983 

745 

Jtirsey 

Morelia Anemone’s Child 

V. 

Anaiua Black Prince .... 

A. Robertson . 

8truan . 

Nov., 1983 

747 

FrJebian 

G. Northen. 

Glencoe East . 

Dec., 1933 

752 

A.T.8. 

Alex, of Kianui . 

K. P. Wallace . 

0. B. Flat. 

Dec., 19.33 

755 

766 

Ayraliire 

TTylty Wallace. 

A Slate.r . 

Naracoorte .. 

Dec., 1933 
Dec., 1933 
April, 1934 

Kyby. Bonnie Dandy .... 

Mrs. A. Wataon. 

Millicent . 

765 

Jersey 

j Hampden Juanita’s 
Aristocrat 

F. L. Rees . 

Glencoe East . 

782 


1 Para Wlrra Austin 2nd .. 

Mrs. 0. C. Martin. 

Roedy Creek. 

April, 1934 

863 

A.1.8. 

i 11 la warm Bonnie . 

A, c:. Bigbam . 

Mount GambifT . 

July, 1984 

872 

J ersey 

• Para Wirra Pansy’s Pylon. 

J. M. Wray. 

Hynain . 

July, 1934 

877 


j Gambler Major Twinkler . 

W. F. Koop . 

Glencoe East.. 

Aug., 1984 

878 


1 Gambler llose Chief. 

('. R. Davis. 

O.B. Flat.. 

Aug., 1934 

879 1 


' Seisey Eoyal. 

('. R. Kerr. 

Com])ton . 

Aug., 1934 

895 

Friesian i 

! Anarna Alcartra Hex__ 

1 .f. .S. McFClroy. 

Lochaiier. 

Sept., 1934 

896 


Anama Netherland King 

4th 

1 Kvby. Brat. 

1 H. L. Miles . 

Hynam . 

Sept., 1984 

903 

Ayrshire 

J f'lhey 

! E. W, 'rollner. 

Mount Gambler ...... 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1934 

906 

* Thjrnbrokc Majestic . 

1 F. H, 8. Hunt. 

Sandy Creek. 

947 

AyrHhire 

Kyby. Ivan. 

1 H. J. 8. Clark. 

Moorak . 

Sept., 1934 

948 

i Kyhy. Bonnie Prince _ 

j M. GIvnn. 

Kybybolite . 

OcL, 1934 


iTeASIKS 



Ik th« ratrular Job of tha 
MonlMV Onibbar: In fact It ' k ; 
born to <h« work. 

TRIES and STUMPS. It mstttn not. thar 
or« torn out with roou toUet. • thorough ioh 
trtUokly dona. Run to tho Job Ilka o bars 
track, and workod In tha aama mannar at a 
boat it rowad. it davalopa tha powar of 160 man. 
prograaalvaly appllad. and alwajrt undar rarfaet control. 

In any poaltion. ao long at iha onarator haa apaea for a 
tooting, tha maohina la oAciantly woraod. An Antmaatk Goar altowa a 
load to be haolad or raloaaad at will. Baaidaa tha grait power ^nd portability tharo 
art ambodlad othar labour aaving faatoroa. aueh at apaelal rope eoupUnga. rope ahortottar, 
anatah block, air. 

AarrleulturailaU In Auatralla. New Zealand. Croat Britain. South Africa, tha Amarieaa. 
la India, China. Cantral Africa. FIJI. tiM EmbI and WaM Indian racairnlaad Ita martu 


aa wall aa PUntaro 
and appllad lu h#^ 


THH**MONKEY**GRU3BER. 

li taahlaaad from matarlal mlnad and made within the Bmpira. tp Bniplra eraftaman. to oaaim with *ho f 
and aAelani dawaiopinaat of Kar Soil'a roooureaa 

Pstenteea and Makcra-~Monkef Grubber. Monkey and Wallaby Jacks: 
TREWHELLA BROS, PTY LTD- TBENTHAM. VlC- AUSTRALIA. 


'Marria, Scvfc tf Co. Ltd. 

Aunralantn Implement Houtc Furniahing Co 


ADELAIDE STOCKISTS- 

Oulton Palmer Preatun 
South Auetralian Farmer! UnlofK 


E 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


OONWEBVATION OF FODOEKS. 


(By A, C. Webb, Panina.) 

Murray Lands East, Parana, September 27ih, 

It is only during seasons of periodical droughts that farmers turn their attention 1o 
the all'iinportant question of fodder storage. Many farmers do not give this important 
matter due consideration from a business point of view. While seasons are bountiful ne 
are apt to forget the bitter lessons learned in di'ought \(‘ars, instead of availing our- 
selves of the opportunity of conserving a reserve of fodders for these lean periods. An 
important (q)eration of farm activities should l)e the eonseiTation of fodder.s of some 
description. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the last two seasons have been very fa^’orable 
for the storage of fodders, one cannot help noticing the small surplus stocks held in 
reserve on many farms. There were some farmers, who, owing to financial dittieulty, 
were unable to cut mucdi hay because they had to gather every bushel of wheat to in-^et 
their creditors; such a thing should be avoided if at all possible, because it does not pay. 
Often the remark is heard that farmers have to turn their horses out, at the completion of 
seeding, owing lack of stable feed. This is very serious and shows lack of good mun- 
agemont; one cannot dispute the advantages to be gained by fallowing as early as 
possible after seeding is finished. By havirig to wait until the feed is plentiful enough 
in the paddocks to start fallowing, the result of the next year’s crops will bo consid¬ 
erably reduced. 

There are various fodders obtainable in this district, tliat if stored and protected from 
the weather and iniee, will prove valuable in lean years. 

Vakibties of FoDDEias. 

The three varieties of fodders generally available in this disirii't are hay, grain and 
ensilagt'. 

In good seasons the conserving of hay does not involve imicli (xpense, because where 
hay is plentiful it is cheap. The interest lost directly on a reserved stack while good 
years continue, will not amount to'^many pounds, but the Vm^Iuc of that amount of capital 
invested, wdll be many times doubled when a <lrought occurs. To assure a rinisonably 
good hay cut, more attention should be given to the preparation of land, such as clearing 
off all sturnj)s, early fallowing, tiiorough workings, heavier seeding and heavier dress¬ 
ings of .sup(*r, combined witli early maturing cereals and early sowing. I favor small 
paddocks for this purpose, handy to the homestead if [jossildc. 

There are tw’o kinds of hay from w'hich to choose; wheaten and oaten; s(mi(* favor 
tile former, others the lattcM', according to their owai liking and requirements. For a 
reserve stack I prefer w^hoaten hay, cut while the plant is in the flowering stage, and 
still a good green color, it preserves well and comes out of the stack years after in good 
order and sweet, providing it has been handled wa*ll from the binder, and stacked to at 
least bSft. higli to the slieaves, with a good roof and covered as soon as possible with 
straw. 

Oaten hay is x>referred to wheaten hay for general purposes, but should be cut when 
the grain is showing a golden tinge. Green oaten hay lends to have a bitter taste and 
stock wdll not eat it readily. I do not advise stacking oaten hay for a reserve, the grain 
being well developed -when the crop is cut encourages mice and without a mouse j)roof 
fence the vermin soon eat their way through a stack and thus damage tlie lot. 
Should one not be in the position to erect a galvanised iron mouse proof fence, then 
stack wheaten hay cut green. 
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Grain Fodders. 

T favor oats for horses and sheep, barley for pigs, and tvheat for })oultry. All 
realise the necessity for oats in crop rotation for the successful growing of wiieat, and 
it provides an opportunity for storing oats for use in lean periods. Storage can be 
provided in a variety of ways. Usually discarded tanks are to be seen on most farnis^ 
these are very useful for this purpose, and are ideal for keeping the grain dry and free 
from vermin and the ravages of mice. A .3,000 gallon tank will hold approximately 140 
bags. Should tanks not be available, the writer recommends storing tlio oats in bulk in 
a dry shed; by storing them this way they require only lialf the space as when stacked 
in Ixigs, thus saving considerably in cornsacks. (Tare should always V)e taken t(» make 
sure of retaining sufficient food for the requirements of more than twelve months. The 
thrifty farmer will also pay attention to the gathering of dry fodders, such as cocky 
chaflT <ind straw, thus backing up his hay and grain aup]>lies, esy)eeially in dry seasons. 
With a good straw stack on hand, one is then able to covvr tin* reserve stacks of hay 
promptly, before the roof is dam.aged. 

Kn SI LACE. 

Now that the farmers of tliis district—in common with the fanners of other districts— 
have adopted mixed faming in conjunction with cereal growing, this class of fodder is 
well worth consideration. The making of ensilage is very simple, only consisting of 
placing green suceulent; fodder in a silo, pit or stack, and then weighting it down. 

This form of conserving fodder has not been practised l)y farmers in tliis district. 
In other jiarts ensilage making has been adopted for a number of years, and has proved 
a succesvH. 
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There are two kinds of ensil-a^e, sour and sweet. Although certain modifications of 
temperatures admit of subdividing these, crops cut when immature, and at a time when 
there is plenty of moisture, develop more acidity in the stack and temperatures do not 
run so high. On the other hand more matured fodders contain less moisture, thereby 
developing less acidity and run to a higher temperature. Witli higher temperatures 
there is a greater loss of nutritive materials. 

Sour ensilage is considered the best. It should be of a pale green color with a slight 
acid flavor. Should the material be dry or the w'cather rather AWm and dry, water 
should be applied to ever}- layer as it is built in the pit or stack. A feature in the 
making of ensilage is to guard against the access of air, care fiflmuld be tiikcn to make 
sure that su'fficient weight has ben put on the stack. Success in Tuakiiig ensilage i.s 
dependent on cutting the forage whilst still green and succulent, carting the material 
to the silo or stack the same day as cut, placing at least 4ft. of material each day 
on stack, completing the erection in 8 to 10 days. As soon as stacking is comideted, 
add the weight. 

Stones, stumps, fencing posts or timber prove suittfible for this purpose, sand could 
also be used. The heavier the weight used the better the results, x>articularly when 
stack ensilage is being made. The chief feature of this fodder is that it is the nearest 
approach to green feed and is, therefore, an invaluable food for dairy coavs and breeding 
ewes. Ensilage proves its greatest value in summer and early winter before there is 
any greenfeed. It keeps the stock in excellent condition and adds considerably to one^s 
income. 


(X)BTB OF PRODrCTION’. 


[By E. i). Symon, Loxton.] 

There are many farmers who have had a longer ex{H'rience and liave a move 'expert 
knowledge of the farradng industry tflian I can claim, and 1 do not feel that 1 ean contri¬ 
bute anything original to the discussions on farmer’s affairs. For whether 1 have iieen 
right or Avrong, I have felt for a number of years—before Ave w'ere troubled witli series 
of droughts or the fall in the price of wheat, that costs of production Avere perilously 
high, or if you like, that the margin between costs and prices w^as very small. Moreover, 
a situation that is probably going to arise, is that prices will ri.se ana the (pn'stion of 
reducing costs will bo forgotten. It seems to me to be important that this should not 
happen. Farmers will have to keep a sharp eye on anything that affects their costs, 
particularly legislation; otherwise, there is not the slightest doubt that in the futuii! 
there will be as little margin between costs and prices as there was in the pa.st. 

I have no intention of tackling the question of Avhat it actually costs to grow wheat. 
I wish to base my remarks on the assumption, and I should imagine Ave art* all agrc'ed 
on this point, that wheut cannot profitably be grown at present prices— there is a 
gap whicli somehow or other has to be closed. It may be impossible to close the gap 
completely. Under present conditions it is difficult to see Iioaa^ Avhoat can be jiroduced 
at 28. (id., but the probabilities are tliat sooner or later prices will rise—if they do not 
then the A\diole Avorld is in for .some very unpleasant experiences. But what the Avheat 
industry wants—and this is a point I Avould emphasise—that costs should be reduced 
not merely to ease the present position, but to meet that rise. It is unlikely that AAdieat 

prices will make a spectacular rise. MThat there will be will probably be small. It is, 

therefore, urgent that as soon as any rise comes we shall be in the most favorable 
position to produce wheat profitably, pay off some of our past debts, and establish some 

reserve to replace our plant. That is another urgent aspect of the situation. Many 

farmers have staring them in the face the fact that some of their plant is becoming 
worn out. Are replacements to fm made at the present loA*el of prices? If implement 
manufacturers witfh the assistance of a prohibitive tariff are not abh' to sell at lower 
terns than the incredible ones they now charge, it is quite evident that they too want 
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iheir costs drastically reduced. 8o far, I hope that you will have agreed with me, that 
a determined effort to reduce costs is an entirely reasonable attitude. x\nd I cannot 
help feeling that if some of the energy that has been wasted in clamouring for subsidies 
of one sort or another had been concentrated on tliis question farmers to-day might 
have been in a stronger position than they are. But for the fact that the wheat industry 
with the wool industry keeps, as it were, the Australian [)of Moiling, we should long 
ago have been queued up at the Bankruptcy Court, but it is not a pleasant situation. 

To come now to the question of costs. One may divide them up into three sorts. 
Those controllable by the farmer, costs which may he regulated, to a certain extent, 
by more scienitic farming, c.g., fallowing, impjoved varieties of wheat, &c. There are 
those costs determined by the fiscal jiolicy of Australia—tariffs, taxation, &e. The 
burden of these is difficult to compute, but is undoubtedly very heavy now. And there 
are those costs more or less out of our <'ontr(.d, such as the costs of cornsacks, petrol, 
and interest charges. 

Mow TO Rediu'e Costs. 

In what way can a farmer himself reduce his co.sts? Imagining his farm not so much 
as a wheat growing business, tuit as a general business, he can, of course, become more 
self supporting by extending his sidelines. Sidelines are often no more profitable than 
wheat, and that it is just as easy and no more pleasant to lose money by breeding pigs, 
for in8tanc-<?, than by doing anything else. Cows and poultry seem to offer possibilities 
at the present time; sheep I regard not so much as a sideline, but as a necessary factor 
of wheat growing. A point to remember, however, is that no sideline can compensate 
f^e farmer for growing w'he^it at a loss. 

Crop Rotations. 

There is one way, however, in which a farmer has control over his costs. That is in 
his method {»f cropping; he can adopt that method of crop rotation which in the 
opinion of experienced men is most likely to produce more wdieat to the acre. T have 
divided my farm into three areas, and 1 intend to keep to fallow-wheat-oats rotation, 
I hope in tlie future to lie able to resist specious ayipeals to grow more w'heat, and not 
to succumb to the temptation to abandon this rotation if the odds are in favor of a wet 
season or a higher jirice for wheat. For what they are worth I give my reavsons for 
this rotation:— 

(a) Grow more wheat to the acre by confining wheat to fallow. 

(t/j By regarding the oats as of secondary importaiKN*, to be jiiit in early and 
dry if necessary, one can get all one ’s wheat in at the most favorable time. 

(c) The oats should in normal years provide valuable reserves of fodder. 

(d) The farm should l>e able to support more cows and/or sheep. 

{e) The oats would improve the value of the land for wheat. 

This rotation implies wheat on fallow and nothing else but fallow. We have often 
been advised to fallow more, and we know tfluat wheat on fallow produces, as a general 
rule, a better average than wheat on stubble. For my information, I have kept parti¬ 
culars of the amount of w’heat produced by each iiaddock each year. I analysed these 
figures recently, when I worked out what would have been the difference had 1 reduced 
the area cropped by 25 per cent., making the balfince all fallow, and basing an estimate 
of what the crop would have been, on the aveiTige actually obtained, off the fallowed 
area. For instance, in 1925 I Iwid 25 per cent, fallow and 75 per cent, stubble. Had 
this aiea been reduced by 25 per cent, and been all fallow; given the same average 
right through that I obtained off the fallowed area, I should have obtained 25 per 
cent, more w^heat. In 1926 with 48 per cent, fallow and 52 per cent, stubble, a reduction 
in the total acreage of 25 per cent, would have given approximately the same quantity 
of wheat. 1927 and 1929 w'ore drought years, and can hardly be brought into this 
examination. I might point out, however, that in both years the fallow produced wheat, 
while the stubble was a total failure. In 1930 there was no fallow so far as I was 
concerned. The only year in which a reduction in the area cropped would have meant 
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a reduction in the total quantity of wheat waa in 1928, when for some reason or other 
the fallow and stubble averaged exactly the same. This, hpiwever, is an exception, and 
on the face of it, it appears as though a reduction in acreage, with wheat only on 
fallow would mean at least an equal quantity of wheat. With some farmers I am sure 
it. would result in more wheat. In any case it would mean more wheat per acre, which 
I b<-‘lieve is what we want to achieve. 

I have touched briefly on these points—crop rotation and fallowing—^because they 
represent about all tlnat a farmer is able to do in an effort to put his business on a 
sound basis. And it is little enough. There are few farmers who have not cut their 
costs to the bone and are now farming as ecoiiomienlly as possible. What then can 
we «lo? Obviously when we have done everything possible to economise, to practise 
farming on sound lines, and to keep our creditors at bay, we have to turn our attention 
to those costs which are imposed on our industry by policy or by legislation. I should 
like to mention one tangible reduction in costs, and incidentally the only one which has 
So far come to farmers, and that is the reduction in interest. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future there will be a still greater reduction, and so ease one of our 
biggest burdens. It is interesting to note tliat some implement firms are still unable 
to see the justice of passing on the reduction which they have obtained tliemselves to 
their customers, and still claim 10 per cent. Nothing but an Act of Parliament would 
make them reduce their 10 jx^r cent., and I am convinced nothing but a little genuine 
competition will ever make them reduce the prices of their products. 

It is perhaps not possible to e.stimate accurately the burden which the monstrous 
accumulation of indirect texation and a prohibitive tariff lays on a bankrupt industty. 
I remember that some years ago a committee of economists put the effect of the tariff 
at 10 per cent, of prices. It must be much higher now. [Note.—This committee 
estimated that if the burden of protection were lifted from the farmer ho might hope 
for another 7d. a bushel. WHiat is it now, plus the indirect taxation!] I do not know 
what the latest figure is—perhaps 20 per cent, or 25 per cent. When Vou consider tlmt 
the total removal of this burden—I am not suggesting that that is practical—would 
bring a payable price for wheat almost in sight it seems astonishing that so little effort 
is made to bring about some useful adjustments. Yet it is so. And so far from the 
upward movement being checked, the position is the reverse. I note, for instance, that 
a plough part for which I paid 25s. last year is SOs. this year; next year with luck 
it will be 358. 

This f)roblem—the problem of how to call a halt in his ever-increasing costs—is one 
of the most important questions a farmer has to face. And I might say, has been 
for a number of years. We have to try to produce wheat at such a margin of profit 
that we can pay off some of our arrears and establish a reserve for the future. But if 
we cannot do this, at least we can aim at keeping our industry going without the 
dubious varieties of assistance that are usually demanded. It seems incredible that no 
definite effort has been made to assist one of the basic industries of Australia along 
the lines of reduced costs. The only efforts so far to assist us have been in the 
mture of Acts of Parliament, such as the Farmers: Belief Act, to »<en8ure that somehow 
or other someone kept on growing wheat; and by the Federal bounty. 

I am not suggesting that costs can be brought down to the present level of prices, or 
even that it is desirable to do so. Yet it is beyond all reasonable doubt that much could 
be done to put the wheat industry on a sound basis, if there were the will to do so. But 
of that there is, unfortunately, no evidence whatever. However pleasant it may be for 
the individual farmer to receive a bounty for his wheat, or to dream dreams of an Aus¬ 
tralian price for wheat, or to take part in agitations for a sales tax on flour or to sow 
his wheat with subsidised super, his fundamental insolvency remains. If the insolvency 
of wheat growers was due entirely to the fall in prices, one would have to regard it as 
an act of God and put up with it. But it is not so. Some years ago an accountant told 
me that of the Imndreds of farmers for whom he compiled income tax returns, only two 
or three were* from an accountant's point of view, growing wheat at a profit. And this 
tvas before the fall in prices. 



1 liave criticised this aspect tif the situation, perhaps more mildly than it deserves, 
becaiise I think that farmers tliemselves must bear some of the responsibility. Con¬ 
fronted ]jy a problem on whicdi you would tliiiik farmers would be unanimous, their 
energies have l>een wasted on useless an<l generally impossible schemes. As an example, 
let me mention the latest, the proposal to subsidise super. Altogether apart from its 
merits what probabilities has the scheme of being adopted? Personally I should not like 
to put much money on it. 

So far all that I have said must have been only too painfully obvious, yet unless some 
sort of action is taken it is quite clear that the situation will drift, creditors, farmers, 
and manufacturers pinning their hopes to a miraculous return of high prices, comforting 
themselves in the meanwhile that the corner has been turned, or if it has not, it will be in 
a few moments. 

Okoanired Propaganda. 

There is one question I will put forward. The wheat industry is not a highly organised" 
industry like the sugar industry or the secondary industries. It is essential that it gets 
public opinion on its side. To do this it must engage in an intensive propagaiidia. It 
must educate public opinion, it must try and educate politicians and incidentally it must 
educate fanners themselves. It should advertise its facts, its figures and its disabilities 
in the press diay after day, in the same way that the sugar industry k^eeps its aflRairs 
iK'fore the public. It should publish the results of inquiries into the effect of tjlie tariff, 
and if necessary, undertake more research in this direction, and it should so keep itself 
in the public eye and ear, that the authorities are finally compelled, by sheer exihaustion, 
to give the same amount of consideration to the wheat industry as is given to every 
littl(' secondary industry which cares to establish itself in Australia. 

How is this to be done? First of all, I suggest that all organisations which represent 
farmers should aban<lon eontroversial items in their programmes and concerttrate on this 
question of costs. When we ha\e grown our wheat at a heavy loss, the question of 
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whether we should pool it or not is irrelevant. The organisation having done this, the 
farmer should submit to a small levy <hi his wheat to pay the expenses of the campaign 
which 1 have suggested. Incidentally, I should like to see a paid professional organizer 
in charge. Of course, no doubt, a certain proportion of farmers would not agree to sudi 
a levy—would think that their money was being wasted, and would pin their faith to more 
subsidies and bounties. Like the French nobleman who declared when the old monarchy 
went bankrupt Wlien others hold out their hands, I hold out my hat.I can personally 
see no other way of dealing with the present state of affairs; and the fact that at 
Ottawa, Australia’s tariff policy was advertised as ^^unchanged,” makes action on our 
part imperative. 

For some years wheat growers and other primary producers have faced a period of 
unprecedented low prices. Both individually and as an industry they have suffered a 
severe strain. Nor can anyone deny that they have made every effort to cope with an 
almost impossible situation. They are, however, still selling their products in the world’s 
market, and in one way or another have managed to keep going. It is astonishing that 
wheat growers, in spite of the almost hopeless conditions under which they have to carry 
on and the contemptuous disregard of their real needs, have kept going so ciieerfuMy and 
philosophically. The years 1927 to 1932 have brought droughts, low prices, and incr(‘ased 
costs. There are few farmers who, if they could have been told, say in 192d, of what 
these years were going to mean, would have believed that they could have survives! them. 
ITet it has been done and wheat is being produced, and farms are being managed, more 
efficiently than before. In other wonls we are still here. 

I cannot help wondering whether our secondary industries, if faced, perhaps not by the 
full blast of world competition, but by a gentle breeze, would be ruined as quickly as they 
expect to be. I cannot help thinking that if they met such conditions in tlie same spirit 
and with the same fortitude as farmers have met tlieirs, they would still tlier(‘ too. 

‘ ‘ The authority of a Government can only he maintained by taxeft; all iarei^ 7nust, at 
last, fall upon ayrieuXture; aftd ayrioulture can never ftimrish esooept undm' the protection 
of justice and moderation.’^ 

That statement -was made 1,700 years ago. It seems ds true to day as it was then. It 
should be our aim to spread the truth until it is generally realised and acted upon. 1 
hope, however, that it will not take another 1,700 years. 


THE VALUE OF EXPEBIMENTAL STATION8 TO ROtJTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. Penoilly, Alawoona.] 

The recent closing down of experimental farms leads one to consider whetijer or not 
such a policy is really an economical achievement, or a backward step in these times ot 
progress; when the scientifically minded farmer is the one who is more certain of a return 
for his labour than one who does not take advantage of available infoiniaticm. The 
State has been and will continue to be for generations hence, dependent on the jjrimary 
^producers for its wealth and revenue, because the realisation of the world’s wheat liarvest, 
and income from other primary products is vital to the government, to administrate the 
affairs of the State. 

? Farmers in the past few seasons, through droughts and world depression, luive suffered 
7and held out against greater odds than people in the city realise. Droughts reduced the 
■ wheat liarvest for three successive seasons and when climatic conditions became more 
^favourable, with the end of the succession of droughts, prices slumped to unthouglit of 
levels, so that the prospects of speedy recovery appeared pretty hopeless. 

On the surface, the apparent losses that occur in connection with the running of 
Experimental farms, seem very heavy, ©specually when published, are without a doubt, only 
k>ne side of the question seen from one angle. 
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One cannot pay much serious attention to this side of the matter without taking into 
consideration the many other aspects of the matter which need careful thought. 

Experimental Farms are first sources of education to the primary producers, on whom 
the country is dependent, and it is only reasonable to assume that the educated an^ 
scientific man is the most efficient man. Efficiency naturally results in better work and 
great production, and any increase in production, no matter how small, is of benefit to 
the producer and therefore tlie 8tate. 1 have heard it said by some people ‘‘Why not let 
the farmer do his own experimenting” but these people do not realise the tremendous 
amount of work, and costs entailed in carrying out even one separate experiment, much 
less tlie number, generally in hand on any Experimental Station. Further, it is only 
occasionally that an experiment results in an unqualitied success, and hundreds of 
expedients one tried out before the objective in the minds of the experimenters is perhaps 
acliievtMl. The “trial and error” system of procedure is the only method possible with 
<‘xperimeiitation, and naturally all atemj)ts that fail to reach tlie desired objective are a 
ilirect loss of time and moiK\y to the eye of the casual critic. 

Such failures however, are far from losses, when the experience gained by the atten¬ 
dants, and knowledge gained on a better method of procedure for the next attempt is 
considered. It is true that on experiments and trials that prove failures, then' is little 
or no tanglible return, but often the objective when reache<l after hundreds of false 
sturtH, more than repays tiie cost of {>reviou.s failures. As an example, the various work 
to be done in the breeding up of a new variety of wheat at a tyjiical experimental station, 
from the original sehH'tion or crossing of varieties to the distriliution of the new variety 
to producers can be (‘ited. 

In the first season, the actual cross between the two parents is made, and the matura¬ 
tion of seed from this cross takes up the first season. Tlu* following season these cross- 
hred seed.s are sown and at liarvest time the process of selection and demonstration of the 
breeder’s skill comes into play. He has to select carefully tlie most ])romising types from 
It liost of differing plants and probafdy only two or three per cent, are retained, and the 
rest discarded. Tiie third generation is next humlleil, the seed from the 8ec'on»l genera¬ 
tion l>eing planted, and a further process of s<*lection of suitable tyjies, carried out before 
olitaining seed for the fourth year. 

In the fourtli year this seed is sown in small plots and sulimittoil to field tests, which 
may result in a small or larger percentage being discarded according to whether the 
results of the tests are satisfactory or otherwise. In the fifth year, larger plots are 
so vn with the fourth generation seed and further tests and selection take place. Tt then 
takes one or two j’ears more of trial and tests before the variety is deemed fixed. Tlie small 
amount of seed lias then to be multiplied in stud plots, and then bulk multiplication 
plots before sufficient seed is available for distribution to farmers. 

Thus it takes from six to ten years or more to develop a new variety of wheat, 
provi<led—“US is often the case—that the new strains do not have to be rejected at some 
stage or other before the task is completed. So it may be seen that such an undertaking 
is beyond the limits of the time and patierua* of the average farmer, who has dozens of 
other things to occupy his time, I>e8ide8 taking the evcrqiresent risk of partial or utter 
failure. Time means money, and the average farmer cannot afford to lose either time 
or money in hazardous undertakings which may or may not bring in a return. 

Experimental faims do not confine their attention to wiicat breeding alone or any 
otlier selected experiment or trial. As an example, I enumerate some of the experi¬ 
ments being carried out at Roseworthy I’ollege:—1. Rotation plots: comparing various 
rotations of crops. 2. Manure variety plots: trying out nine different manures on wheat. 
3. Superphosphate plots: different dressings of superphosphate on wheat. 4. Depth of 
ploughing tests: different depths of jdoughing from 2in. to 12in. 5. Tillage plots: 15 

methods of fallowing. 0. Time of seeiling plots: wheat sown, May, June, July. 7. Rate 
of seeding plots: fiOlbs. to lOOlbs. per acre. 8. Methods of pickling; formalin pickling 
tests. 9. Pasture top-dressing plots. 10. Lamb breeding experiments, &c. Few people 
rejilise the amount of information that is really available from these trials, but the 





?*uthorities do their best to bring information to the producers, through reports and 
bulletins. It is the farmer who is to blame if he does not take advantage of these, chief 
among which is the Bureau as a means of diflseminatiug this information. 

Arguments have been put forward urging that numerous and scattered Experimental 
Farms should be done away with and the work carried out at a central station instead. 
The necessity for Experimental Farms in typical areas is that the climatic and soil con¬ 
ditions vary so much and naturally agricultural practices and methods differ. Moreover, 
each typical class of country lias its own problems and difficulties to overcome, A 
tremendous amount of labor is necessary on Experimental Stations because of the 

hundreds of small jobs which nee<l careful and individual treatment. 

I have tried often tc) convince city people that the farmer must have a useful know¬ 
ledge of a dozen or more trades in addition to the actual business of working his land 
and raising croi)8 or stock. 

The average farmer is dependent on himself for the execution of a host of jobs, one 
of whicli could probably only be done by a city tradesman. Is it fair that a farmer 
should be denied tlie right to benefit by the knowledge of men who have l>een better 

educatc'd than he in order to work out the scientific experimental work on Experimental 

Farms! Government Experimental Staions are in charge of men who have had an 
education fitting for their work, and Avhich has often been unobtainable to the average 
farmer, and thus farmers shouhl be able to leave the actual experimentation and trials 
to men and equipment better suited to the work and be content to put to good account 
the results from the experiments when made available for him. 

Finally, the large figures reached by the costs of such Experimental Farms are often 
cited as being a justification for their abolition, but every ^bush. added to the yield of 
wheat, every little increase in quality of stcK^k, every metliod which improves on previous 
methods, means much more in hard cash to the State, than the cost of running the 
Experimental Farms which bring about these improvements. An increase of a bushel 
of wheat per acre on Australians wheat yield means an addition of £3,000,000 to the 
nation's income. If the butterfat production of cows can be only improved by lOlbs. 
per cow per year it wouhl mean an additional income from production of £2,000,000. 

Of the 13 most popular wheat.s in South Australia, seven are Boseworthy wheats. It is 
reasonable to assume that these wheats are at least half a bushel better in yield than 
those whose place they have taken, and on this assumption the net profit to South Aus¬ 
tralia through cultivation of (College wheats is approximately £100,000 per annum, which 
is many times more than the entire expenses of the College, and this results from only 
one branch of the College activities. That is an example which shows that such institu¬ 
tions deserve their place in the State, as does anything whicli aids primary producers in 
tlie carrying on through the (lepression. 


(XbOPEBATJON AND THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


[By P. B. HoiXJK. Secretary Taplan Agricultural’'Bureau,] 

The word 'G.o-operation’^ is a splendid one and has a power of meaning. It is found 
in the titles given to some of the greatest organisations in the world, and when applied 
to any movement whatsoever invariably means success. 

WOKK OF BTTKEAU and DEPARTMENT. 

A striking example of the power of it is in our Agricultural Bureau system, which is 
no less than a great co-operative organisation and one of which we should feel proud to 
be component parts. Who can put forth arguments against this great movement and 
justify them with any degree of reason! When we think of the wonderful work done 
by the Department of Agriculture at the various institutions in the State and the know¬ 
ledge imparted therefrom through the Journal of Agrimlture and oth<pr channels to any 
one who wishes it, for a nominal charge, there can be no reasonable argument put fortli 
that the Agricultural Bureau is not one of the best friends the primary producer knows. 
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for him to give the benefit of his knowledge to someone els© less fortunatet The local 
Branch of the Bureau is what the residents make it, and the meetings can be made as 
attractive as the members cajre to make them. 

I am a firm advocate for co-operation in the working of our farms or any other line 
of business in which we may be engaged. He is a fortunate mallee farmei who has 
never found it necessary to borrow from a neigbor, nor had to ask for help with some 
special job in hand. Pounds can be saved by neighbors co-operating with each other. 
As, for instance, in the loaning of an implement or by helping each other when laborers 
are not available, possibly for such jobs as chaffcutting or other two-men jobs, much 
of the labor difficulty can be overcome. 

In the matter of drift and other bounadry fence troubles, the co-operation of neighbors 
concerned will save endless arguments and considerable ill-feeling, as a seemingly impos¬ 
sible job is made to look simple by discussing the matter and getting to work as one 
man. 

Co-operation between employer and employee is a splendid thing, and makes the work 
much more interesting and very often more profitable to all eoncemed. Unfortunately, 
however, too many men nowadays apparently think only of the remunerative side of 
the job, and co-operation is foreign to them. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BUREAU MEETINGS. 


[By A. N. McKenzie, Tapian.] 

I have long felt that many Bureau Branches fall short of their aims. This is chiefly 
tlue to a general lack of interest and to a want of knowledge of the facilities which 
are at the service of Bureau members. Generally speaking, Branches are showing 
signs of a revival of interest, and these suggestions are put forward to cultivate that 
interest. 

Membership. 

Every farmer in a district should be a member of the local Branch of the Bureau. 
While this is not practicable to that extent we fall far short of it, and we might easily 
increase membership if every member were to talk about the Branch, its meetings, and 
the advantages of membership, and so persuade others to join. The individual has the 
help of his fellow members, and the experience of the Departmental Ofiicerfl as well as 
the results of scientific investigation at his call. Then the district gains greatly if all 
the farmers are working in ax'cord,^ and so improving their farms and boosting the 
district. 

When new members have been obtained it then falls on the Branch to retain their 
interest and membership. This can only be done by making the meetings interesting, 
instructive, and sociable. The following few suggestions, I believe, will help to obtain 
that interest in our meetings:— 

Papers and Lectures .—The reading of papers by members is a very good idea if it 
provokes discussion afterwards, but that does not carry us far enough. To complete 
thesti we should have lectures by the Departmental OflS^cers, so that'some finanlity might 
be reached upon important questions. However, before we can expect the Officers to 
visit us we must show them that we are a live and interested Branch. 

Use of Facilities .—As a body we should make more use of the facilities offered to 
us. We seldom carry our problems to the experts for explanation or solution, yet we 
pay them for that purpose. How few of us know what is being done at the Waite 
Research Institute, yet there we have a most up-to-date institution, and one which is 
visited by the leading scientists of the world when in Australia. There we have 
specialists at work in their various departments solving problems for the primary pro¬ 
ducer, who very often knows nothing of it because he does not take the Journal or the 
pamphlets issued by the Department of Agriqiidture. We should keep in touch with 
thcise institutions and with the results from Departmental experimental work. An out¬ 
standing example of this is the work with the pastures at the Kjrbybolite Farm. 
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Hems of Interest .—Members can create a great deal of interest and enthusiasm by 
introdui'ing items of interest such as experiments and experiences in pickling, Bowing^ 
cultivation, &c., and also by bringing along their problems and mistakes. If a farmer 
does make a mistake he should ensure that no one else falls into the same error. 

Exhibit Night .—I noticed a report of a Branch which held an exhibit night on which 
members brought along various gadgets and makeshifts which they had made themselves. 
This appeals as a good idea, both to create interest and to pass on ideas gained during 
the year. 

Harvest ^Reports ,—In many Branches after harvest .a night is set apart for harvest 
reports. During this evening farmers give reports on their best and worst crops, and 
if possible, give reasons for their success or failure. Farmers tell each other these 
facts outside, so why not make them useful to everjmiie by stating them inside at the 
ittt'etiiig 

Homestead Meetings and Tour of the Distrioi .—By far the most effective meeting 
is the homestead meeting where the lecture or paper is accompanied by a demonstration. 
These need not be confined to the visits of the Officers of the Department, but could 
be held whenever a member wishes to give a paper on something which he can demon¬ 
strate on his own or someone else^s farm. A variation of this is a tour through the 
district when the crops are standing and a discussion hold on the merits of crops, 
method, &c. 

Crop Competitions .—Every Bureau should foster crop competitions. These are 
undoubtedly a good thing both for the farmer concerned and the district. One notices 
tlmt places which take their Oop Competitions seriously get much more publicity than 
those which do not. This has an undoubted influence on the district, and has an effect 
on the finance of the district in respect to confidence, &e. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MALLEE FARMS. 


[By F. M.vsterS, Roberts and Verran.] 

{Kimba Conference, October ord, 1932.) 

Of the millions of acres of arable land on Eyre Peninsula, probably not more than 
(uie-sixtli has yet come into production, and therefore there is much developmental work 
to be done, and con.suderation of factors affecting the development should prove of 
iiiferest and profit. 

Mucii of this new land still remains upon occupied farms, while a smaller portion is 
mallee land still untouched, awaiting brains, brawn, and energy. 

The first essential is capital, and here usually the new settler is handicapped. Had 
he sufficient: he could purchase a cleared farm and avoid the risks of pioneering work. 
Gen(‘rally speaking, the settler in the mallee is one with limited finance, and this fact 
alone calls for adoption of shrewd planning and management, as he finds it necessary 
to refrain from expenditure. Hence, the subjugation of most mallee farms Ijocomes 
a long drawn out process. Finance procurable is from the State Bank under Advances 
to Settlers for sheds and tanks, and clearing and fencing purposes, or alternately 
in regard to the latter through the local district council if there be one in the locality. 
Of course, prior to that the settler must have either stock and plant, or money sufficient 
to ])urebase, and the better his equipment the greater likelihood of success. I have known 
cases where settlers have started without capital, stock, or plant, and eventually made 
good, but here it is a case of individual judgment, management, and tenacity, wliich it 
indeed also true in any case, as we find on the other hand failure coming to men with 
£5apital, and good stock, plant, and equipment. After all, mallee farming is a profession, 
and cannot be learnt excei)t by long study and experience, and to place city bred men 
on these farms without proper exj)erienced control would be sheer madness. Many a 
would-be settler has failed because of inexperience, and lacking the power to adjust 
himself rightly to his new environment, end profit from experienced neighbors, while 
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it must bfi said that those of this class, having capacity of adjustment, and by using’ tho 
advice of experienced men, have successfuiry developed a mallee farm. The vocation 
is full of problems; circumstances vary with the seasons, and differing amount of 
finance, as well as varying prices and marketing difficulties, call for the highest resource 
and initiative, so that mallee farming demands the highest of these facultits t-o succeed. 

Clearing .—The farmer has to determine the area possible, whether tractor, horses, 
or bullocks will be employed for the purpose, and have it done in a suitable time 
ready to burn in tlie season. A good burn is the desideratum, and it should be rolled 
or logged sufficiently early to allow the timber to dry. This will avoid undue expense 
of stick pi<;king, &c., and make for a better crop. Patchy burns mean patchy crops.. 
From year to year, untit the farm is cleared, this process has to continue in areas 
according to judgment. 

Cropping follows, and much depends upon cultural methods, time of seeding, varieties 
of wheat, oats, and barley sown. Also treatment of seed to yjrevent bunt, smut, &c., 
jiikI the method to be adopted. It is easy to err and sow too early or too late, select** 
an unsuitable wheat—say late wheats for tjarly di8tri<d,s, and so on with oats and 
barley. Errors of judgment are costly and should be avoided. 

Plant and machinery make or mar success, likewise their economical use. Here the 
potent factor is finance, as requirements frequently have to be cut down to an iin- 
ecoiiomical basis. For small areas it is questionable whether a full kit of implements 
and machinery sliould be purchased. Better make some arrangements with others 
similarly situated then overload in commitments on lujachinery. If this cannot l>e done 
the settler works at a disadvantage. The essential point with implements and machinery 
is to have them worked at full cajMcity, and if this can be secured means a step onward 
to success. 

Labor dovetails in with rnacliinery, and some few years ago tlie premium on la})or 
was such tiiat farmers were forced to displace it as mucli as possible by rnacliinery. 
Even now with the unemployment existing, we are forced to follow those lines. One 
nuui can handle a large implement or machine as effectively as a small one. Family 
labor has frequently meant the difference between success and failure, but this docvS not 
mean that labor had not been remmierated. It may have been delayed, but eventually 
paid ill assisting starting the family elsewhere. To day many farmers cannot employ 
owing to drought and other encumbrances. Better than unemployment relief, to .spend 
that money in assisting in developing mallee farms, and incidentally, training men for 
primary wealth production. 

Water provision must be made early and from time to time as required, by dam.s and 
tanks, unless the settler is fortunate enough to have water laid on. The latter is {uefer 
able, as being permanent and also cheaper, as well ns not absorbing time, bibo?’, and 
money in the earlier stages when clearing and cropping are most necessary. I rather 
incline to the opinion that the Government should provide the reticulation of every farm 
in national and individual interest. 

iStock raising, as soon as water supplies are assured, should be practised. It 
necessitates fencing and yard provision, &c.., but no expenditure is more warranted in 
view of the returns likely. Mistakes are frequently made by fencing the whole of a 
ficrul) block right away, as sucli fencing eanis notliing and is menaced by fire. Rt^frain 
from such useless expenditure. In the earlier stages, and, indeed, always understock. 
Feed should be sown for sheep, cattle, and pigs, and stores of hay and ensilage placed 
by against loan times. Relatively the labor costs of livestock to returns are lowest of all 
farm operations. Depreciation should not take place, but stock are notable for their 
appreciation in values provided food and water are plentiful, and become the anchor of 
a mallee farm. The selwtion of the flock should be Merino as a biise, and crossbred 
for production of fat lambs for export. 

The fat lamb business means producing them in the season when feed is plentiful 
and turning them off* before supplies diminish to the advantage of tho ewes for a 
succeeding crop of lambs. If kept for wool only care must be taken to grow tho 
progeny, and less can be carried. 
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Dairy cattle, of milk-producing capacity, should be kept, and each cow^s milk weighed 
and tested regularly. Thus a high producing herd can be built up with certainty, 
where to day the haplia/.ard methods followe<l diminish the returns and no profit results. 
To grade up a herd I commend the Government bull subsidy scheme as making it 
possible and potent. 

Pi’((7.s* should have their place on every farm, utilising waste and turning grain into 
greater profit. Even with price of bacon at 4d. and foodstuffs all purcluivsed it lias 
been proved that a profit of Hd. per lb. can be made. Witli farm-grown graui the 
resalts should be greater, when the saving in bags and freight is considered. Freight 
on the hoof is cheaper than in bags for such grain, and this applies also to cattle and 
sheep in connection with foodstuff’s fed. 

Poultry likewise assist in the development of our farms l>y converting grain to other 
products. The 8oom‘r the new settler can devote his attention to these sidelines the 
safer the basis of Ids operations. 

Efficiency should be the keynote of all operations as promoting lower working costs. 
It is essential that the costs of production be reduced wherever possilde tlvrough this 
factor. Prices of all our produce have receded considerably, hut prices of production 
have not anything like the same ratio. It is our business to see that they do, so far as 
we are able. The running of our tractors on* charcon-l gas promises toward this end, 
but tlieir original cost still remains too high. Likewise all machinery and farm 
requisites, •eornsacks, &c., are relatively too high. Tlieso are factors which operate 
outside and over which we have little power, but we have the right to register our 
empliatic, protest and demand efficiency in manufacture and distribution. Miichinery 
duplicates are too costly. Recently a bottom comb ail'd steel riveted on mouthpiece 
of my chaffeutter cost me 17s. 6d. (about three pounds of cast iron, and a small hardened 
plate altogether), a hide is purchased at from 3d. to 4d. per lb., but my leather costs 
me 2s. 9d. per lb. Can the difference be defended! 

Those are illustrations of what is going on and we have a right to ask for investiga¬ 
tions as to whether manufacture is efficient awl charges justifiable seeing the mallee 
farmer has to reduce his costs of production. It is imperative that each mallee farm 
shouM continue to develope and provide export trad© as well as local, but this can only 
be done on right lines demanding our best judgment, resource, intiative and energy. 
We have made many mistakes in’ the past and experience and expert advice from the 
Agricultural Department should largely pj-event these if applied. As to tariff and 
manufacturing costs, their effect should be determined and adjusted in our interests 
and the interests of the State. 

Tlie development of our mallee farms to the fullest extent is, I believe, the economic 
s.'ilvation of the individual jiiid the State, and .suggestions tliat they should carry 1 
sheep to the acre without reducing the cropping area is a worthy ideal given liy 
Professor Perkins. 

Marketing our produce to best advantage is deserving of our best attention. After 
all the expenditure of time, thought, and money producing to the utmost to have the value 
reduced by faulty methods of marketing, excessive freight as well :is other charges 
and profits are militatin’g against proper development of mallee are^s. 

The direct shipment from Elyre^s Peninsula of its products to the place of sale is of 
first importance. In this connection also direct shipment of all our requirements 
would reduce their ’cost. The centralisation of trade in Adelaide of our produce and 
requirements costs Eyre^s Peninsula a huge sum annually. 

Wlietlier alterations in our methods of disposing of our production, such as bulk¬ 
handling of wheat, developing the infertile egg sales and dealing with them and all 
sidelines here are matters worthy of discussion. What it means to have manufacture 
of super, here is evidewed by a reduction of about 10s. per ton on that article all 
round. Marketing on a co-opierative basis appeals strongly to me, but I realise that 
to be most effective it must be hundred per cent, business. Should not the farming 
industry control its methods of marketing and a majority decide those metliod.s? 
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DAIRYING IN THIS DISTRICT (KIMBA). 


[By A. Jericho, Balumbah.] 

{Kiinha Con^ferenoe, October Zrd, 1932.) 

Some years ago I set myself the task of writing on a similar subject, and among 
other things, stated that where a man had all his paddocks sheep-proof fenced, it 
was not profitable to keep more cows than were required to supply milk and butter 
for the household. At that time wool was realising £40 a bale and wheat 15s. to lOs. 
a bag; but since wheat and wool are back to normal, we must look to other sources 
of revenue to make up the deficiency in capital we have to handle throughout the 
year. 

Dairying comes next to wheat and wool, and the available labor will play an- 

important ;>art in placing the credit balance on the right side of the ledger, I do 

not advocate any particular breed of cow for this district, suffice to say we have 

men in South Australia specialising in the different breeds, and some of them i>088e8s 
stock that would not be a disgrace in any part of the world. These men have spent 
a considerable amount of money in building up their herds, and are entitled to 
their reward; but to inay them for their enterprise is above the average farmer 
pocklet, therefore, we must look to other ways of improving our herds that are 

within our reach. 

I advocate line-breeding. Ascertain which is the best cow in the yard, and make her 
the foundation cow of the herd to be. To improve some of the herds in this district 
probably three different sires would bo wanted in the one year; because the herd 
consists of so many different types of cows which also possess so many different 
qualities. It is not a life's work to get a line of cows. In 1926 I purchased a heifer 
calf, and to-day, six years later, I have seven cows and heifers from that one heifer. 
A farmer could gradually turn out those lines he does not wish to follow up, and 
eventually have the one line in his herd. 

Having accomplished this, it is an easy problem to purchase a bull to impi’ovt; the 
herd. If unable to purchase a bull, always try and secure the service of the best 
bull in the district, but do not expect it for nothing, l>ecau8e a good sire costs 
monjey, and if the owner does not get full term out of him he is going to lose 
h^vBy. A scrub bull is allowed to roam about until he gets savage or develops 
some other vice, and is then turned into beef, and the owner gets full value. Having 
a fixed object in view on breeding the farmer must pay a little attention to the growing 
Biiovk. The calf shonJd bo taken away from its mother as soon as convenienrt; and 
artificially fed on good milk for a week after that. Gradually add a little separator 
milk and scalded linseed meal. If the feeding vessels are kept scrupulously dean, 
failures will be rare. 

After a week get the calf on to green feed or chaff and after a month or so it 
can be trained to walk out with the cows. It is a good practice to allow calves and 
young heifers to come home every night and be shut im a separate yard during the 
milking. When the heifers show signs of freshening, rope and handle them. After 
a few handlings they become very quiet. Wlien near calving, watch thorn closely, 
and when the milk flow appears, milk regularly whether she has calved or not. BvJi 
with this attention you will find the heifer restless after calving when being milked; but 
not one in ten will kick viciously and by gentle and careful handling—usuaUy a couple 
of days after calving—she will settle down. Wet milking causes about 80 per cent, of 
the restless kicking" cows. It is essential to watch all the cows before' calving and 
milk as soon as the flow starts. Always feed the best of everything. I always turn my 
cows into a different paddock of green feed (when available) at night to where they 
have been through the day, and encourage them to drink twice a day. About twice a 
week feed phosphate lick with some dry feed in a nose hag. Pinally, all work with 
the cows should be as regular as possible. 
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Tn reply to a question, Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) stated the pollard 
could be used successfully to replace linseed meal. Calves should he brought on to 
linseed meal gradually, as otherwise it was likely to scour them. He disagreed with 
Mr. Jericho in advocating milking before calving. This sliould be done only when 
the heifer or cow appeared to be abnormally in pain and then to a limited extent, 
merely to ease the milk supply. Milking before calving was dangerous, as the cow 
was likely to develop milk fever by this practice. Again, cows should always have 
access to drinking water, as the more water they drank the greater would be the 
production of milk. 


FARM RECORDS. 


[By F. Galloway, Kimba.] 

(Kvmha Oonferenrv, October Zrd, 1932.) 

I have lived amongst primary producers, principally farmers and fruitgrowers, for 
the greater part of the past 12 years, and one of the first things that always comes 
to my mind, which, being an accountant, probably may be in a more or less biased 
state, is the seeming lack of attention paid to that side of their business which I 
regard as of the utmost importance. I refer to the accountancy or, to put it in a more 
applicable way, recordsside of any primary producer's business. 

The records that I propose to touch on require no more than common sense, the 
ability to read and write, and a passing knowledge of figures. The records, after all, 
are not for the Income Tax Commissioner, the banker, or for anyone else, but yourself 
only, and so long as all the information you desire is readily available, flie simpler 
the record the better it is. 

Naturally to a farmer the paramount record is tlmt of your principal product, grain, 
but the mere fact of being able to say that have had an average of 1,500 bags 
of wheat for the past 10 years,’’ amounts to nothing at all. What you want to be 
able to say is, “Ten years ago I grew 1,500 bags of wheat, and now 1 am growing 
2,500 bags of wlieat off the same urea, ’ ’ and one of tlie ways which wdll help you 
to be able to say this is to keep a suitable book, not just a paper-covered note book, 
but, say, a journal, with Stiff covers, which is obtainable at most stores for a few 
shillings, and in that book set aside sections of say, 10 or 12 pages for each of the 
items which it is intended to record, so that each particular section is kept together 
from year to year, and not mixed up in a few pages, and eventually neglected 
altogether because it is not possible to make head nor tail of the thing. 

Bach farmer has his particular lines of which records are necessary, but to cover 
the ordinary case I would suggest the following divdsion as being sufficient:—1. Grain, 
including wheat, oats, fallow, super, stubble, &c. 2. Hay and fodder. 3. Horses. 

4. Machinery (farming plant). 6, Tractors and fuel, 6. Motor cars and truck. 
7. Sheep, wool, and lambs. 8, Cattle, pigs, poultry^ &c. 9. Weather. 10. Income. 

11. Expenditure. 12. Budget. 

Gram ,—Keep record of total area sown each year, class of ground, i.r., fallow, 
stubble, grass, &c., and area of each. Time of seeeding, amount of seed and super 
per acre, time of fallowing and number of times worked over, time reaped and result 
of crop, &c., &c., showing result of crop tirst as total amount and then show the average 
per acre off each class of ground and finally the general average. At one side of 
page you should leave a space for notes and there write down (do not keep it in your 
head) your impressions as to the cause of the success or failure of the crops. Sucli 
things to be noted would be:—“Frosts third week May,” “Season opened June 5th,” 
etc. Write these records down as soon as the information is available. 

Say and Fodder ,—Keep a record of hay and fodder harvested and used. Note areas 
from which it was taken. Note down the year’s price of hay and any other relative 
information which may be of use. 




Horses.—Kee^ a record of all horses purchased, showing dates, prices, &c. Kote 
when foals are dropped and note all sales and prices realised. This record will be of 
interest and show exactly where you stand with regard to your horses and what they 
are worth to you. 

Maohmery ,—Keep record of each machine and show date purchased, approximate 
area covered each year, cost (if on hire-purchase, allow for interest), cost of repairs 
and parts, &c,. Suitability for wet or dry years and any other notes. 

Tractors cmd Fwe?.—Keep a record of coat, repairs, and replacements, cost of fuel 

and area of ground covered. Work out cost per acre of each class of work. This 

record is essential to enable you to estimate your anticipated and probable expendi¬ 
ture. Records of actual work and cost are valuable for comparative purposes, but 

keep them in the book. Do not work it out in your head or on a scrap of pfxper. A 
carefully kept record over a period of years may alter your ideas on tht‘ advisability 
of tractor farming, either for or against it. 

Motor Car and Truck .—Keep a record or the mileage and costs for fuel, oil, tyjos, 
and repairs, &c., of your truck and car. This will enable you to control your expendi¬ 
ture on these items, which c^n easily account for a gieat deal of ?noney if not closely 
watched. If the car is proving too expensive for the amount of money you have 
available to run it, then run it less. If the truck is too expensive use the horses more. 

IShcepf ^c .—Keep a record of dates and prices of flocks purchased, number of natural 
increase, weights and average of clips, prices realised for wool and lambs, aa<l annual 
profit derived from the sheep. From this record you will gain information of value 
in the purchasing of further lines, and will be able generally to know exactly where 
you stand in this probably most important adjunct of farming in these areas. 

Cattle, Tigs, and> Poultry .—Keep records of number of each class of stock on hand 
at the beginning of the year, records of purchases, natural increase, sales, &c., during 
the year. This record (jan be easily kept by ruling several columns, and will l)e 
valuable to you in selecting the most profitable side lines for your concentration. 

Weather .—This record is important. Keep record of rainfall for eacli month and 
yearly total, and work out averages over a period of years. At side of page lutve 
a space to record any special features, such as length of dry spells, storjiis, This 
record will be used in conjunction with several otiiers, but mainly the grain rei'ord. 
Well-kept weather records often mean an apx)reciahle ])reiniun) to you when effecting 
a sale of your property. 

Income .—Keep a comx)lete record of your income from all sources throughout the 
year. Show the income from each section of your activities separately, witli the f)riceH 
realised per unit, as a comparison will not be effective unless this detail is clear. The 
prin<dpal items would be:—Proceeds of grain, &c., fodder, stock sold, slieep and wool, 
dairy produce, and sundries. 

For convenience it will probably be necessary to keep a page aside for use during 
the year on which to note down the income as received. Treat butter and eggs, &c,, 
given to storekeeper in exchange for stores as income. At the end of year put the 
totals of each item on to the ruled reciOrd i)age for comparison with other years. This 
record is for yourself only, and not for the before-mentioned Income Tax Oommlssioner 
or your banker, so be eoreful to keep it very accurate. It is very important for you 
to know exactly what your gross income is, and from what sources you receive it. If 
one source shows an increase on previous years it is probably satisfactory, but if a 
decrease is shown, then you can look around for a c^use, and if it is in your power 
you can take steps to prevent a recurrence. 

Expenditure.— probably, to my mind, is the most important of all sections of 
which accurate records must be kept. If expenditure is not controlled it always 
creeps ahead of income and the resultant period of depression quickly follows, and 
there is nothing in this world harder than working off deficits. There is no necessity 
to keep a complete set of double-entry books, but you should keep a record in columnar 
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form of expenditure on different sections of your farm. This record can be compared 
with those of income, and you can adjust your affairs accordingly. The main columns 
you will require for this record will be as follows:— 

Direct farming costs; Super, fuel, wages, sacks, twine, oil, repairs, &c., &c. 

Other costs: Interest, &c., household and living expenses, motor car, pleasure and 
personal expenditure, subscriptions, &c. 

Capital expenditure: Cost of machinery, &c., purchase of stock, &c. 

The Budget .—This will be completed from the information supplied in the various 
sections of your book and is of great aid to you in determining exactly what you 
can do for tlie coming year and not what you would like fo do. 

To prepare your budget recourse will be made to the records on which I have already 
spoken, but the principal ones to deal with at first sire those appertaining to income 
and expenditure. After completing your work you can finalise these fwo records 
and ascertain exactly how you have fared financially for tlie year, and will know 
what money you have in hand with which to carry on for the next year. Having 
arrived at a starting point, we continue with the budget and decide our farming 
operations for the year. Tliat is, areas of crop to be sown, classes of crop, varieties 
of seed, fallow, stubble, grassland, &c., &c., and also proposed holding of stock and 
sheep and any other lines on which you anticipate concentrating during the year. 
You will use the records kept to help you in this, and will be guided by past experience 
and results, and thus arrive at the best thing to do. 

Now, having determined what money you have and what you want to do, set the 
two down and work out what it will cost you to carry out your programme. Do not 
guess. Write out every conceivable possible expenditure that can crop up and make 
liberal allowances if possible for contingencies. Apart from the actual cost ()f material 
and labor to work out your programme, you must provide for your living and that 
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LIVESTOCK FOR SALE. 


Ehiring the next fe'*' eeks the College can offer for sale the 
following animals from their well-known flocks:— 

Berkshire Boars, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire Sows, from 8 weeks to 8 months old. 

Berkshire-Tamworth Crossbred Sows. 

Jersey Bulls and Bull-ealves, from Tested Herd-book Cows. 

White Indian Runner Drakes and Dueks. 

White Leghorn Roosters. 

Black Orpington Roosters. 


FULL PABTICULABS FEOM THE PRINCIPAL. 








of your men, and all such items as replacement of plant, possible repairs, purchase 
of stock, horses, sheep, &c., &c. You must provide for your personal expenses, running 
the car, entertainment, taxes, rents, interest, and a host of items, but make sure all 
possible expenditure is include<l for the coming year. Now you know what cash you 
have to start with, and can proceed to estimate what income will be received by you 
during tlie year from all sources, but principally from sale of produce, ptock, hay, 
sheep, &c. Try and make the estimate as near as you cnn, but always err on the 
conservative aide. It is safe play to be pessimistic about income, and rather the reverse 
about expenditure. 

If on comparing your estimated expenditure with your cash in hand and estimated 
revenue, you “find that the latter is the smaller, then you must start off and modify 
your plans and make cuts here and there, until you can see the two sides balance. 
Of course, you can sometimes make the two balance by borrowing money to supple¬ 
ment your income, but always hesitate to borrow', think twice and even more, Iwcause 
it costs money to borrow money and it must be paid back. Try not to borrow, except 
for capital improvements which are calculated to return money to you or save you 
expenditure, or increase the income-producing capacity of your farm. Having managed 
to balance the two sides of your budget, and arrived at your programme, you are in 
a position to know exactly where you stand and wliat you can safely do; but, remember, 
that having gone to the trouble of working all this out, you must keep to your budget, 
otherwise trouble will come, and something extra has to be done to overcome it. 

If a contingency arises necessitating a departure from one item of your proposed 
expenditure, then compensate for it by cutting down some other item or adding a 
balancing amount to the revenue side of your budget. 


STARTING ON A VIRGIN SCRUB BLOCK. 


fBy G. W. Cant, Kelly. 1 
(Kimha Conference, Oeiolter 3rd, 1982.) 

Unfortunately for this State, which depends more on primary production than any 
other State in the Commonwealth, we have had in the past too many persons who have 
taJkeu up land for the purpose of speeulatioiu. These so-called farmers who, apart from 
putting up temporary improvements, work the land with the idea of getting the most 
out of it and then selling it at a profit in boom periods, leaving the unfortunate 
purchaser to find out that not only are the improvements temporary, but ho lias bought 
a wheat sick farm. What is needed is the type of settler who is going to design, 
improve, and work his farm with the idea of making it a home for himself and his 
family for generations. This man will use his brains in connection with the clearing, 
fencing, subdividing, and working of the farm, and each phase of his labor will make 
it a more valuable property. The selection of a site for the homestead should be the 
first move. This should be built in a position that will allow the quickest and simplest 
working of the holding. The lay of the land and fertility of the soil should be well 
considered before this is done, always remembering that the home and buildings should 
be in> a position that will allow of good drainage and sanitary precautions, 

A house in a low, damp locality, or in too close proximity to stables, pigsties, and 
such like is not a suitable place to rear a family and live for a lifetime. 

The clearing of the land is a very debatable question. My experience is the heavier 
the timber the less the risk in clearing large quantities, as lighter timbered country 
has more roots, hence the risk is greater (in the event pf light crop, which means poor 
stubble burns) of the land growing back to timber. 

Chops grown on new land in the heavy timbered parts of this district depend wholly 
and solely on the amount of rain that falls during the growing period. In a wet season 
SObusli. or even SObush. on land simply ploughed and drilled are quite p« 08 sible; in a dry 
seasoiu a total failure is almost assured, whereas further south, where the timber and 
soil are lighter, it is better to clear the land in smaller quantities and fallow all that 
is to be cropped. 
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Oops on land of this nature and sown on fallow last season yielded 0 hags per 
acre, whereas new land adjoining sown without fallow yielded dbush. Heavily timbered 
country, while perhaps being a little more expensive to clear in the first instance, can 
be worked with less p.lant and labor during the initial stages than the lighter country, 
so the amount of land to be cleared yearly depends solely on the class of timber, soil, 
and capital available. Don't clear more than can be handled. Too many farms have 
been spoilt with trying to clear too much. 

Timber is of incakuable value for shelter and shade for stock, and in the clearing of 
the farm in? the first place farmers “would be well advised to think before they cut 
down certain patches or leave others to be a permanent nuisance. A gocKl reserve of 
timber around the homestead is most essential. 

One of the most important and necessary things to have on a farm is a convenient 
and ample supply of water, and the farmer wdio is able to erect tlie means of raising 
and conveying it in sufficient quantities to places where it will be needed for stock, 
house, and garden is a fortunate man, and has added greatly to the value of his home. 

Muchinery should be chosen carefully, consideration being given to the best type 
for the job, and the type that will have a fair life. The farmer that spends much 
time at sales looking for a cheap implement generally finds himself with something 
that has seen its best days, and has to spend money on repairs right from the start. 

Farmers who can manage to start with new implements of a good type are the best 
©ff in the long run. They must realise, however, that these implements must be well 
housed when not in use, and that time given in a good overhaul and clean up after use 
is well employed. A £200 harvester is an expensive fowl roost. 

If horses are to be used as a means of power in working the farm, the farmer should 
realise that he will save mone^^ by buying good class animals in the first place. If 
this is done, aii?d he breeds systematically, he will eventually own a well balanced 
team. 

Remember that a useless horse eats just as much as a good one, and struggling 
along with an indifferent team is worth considerably more than the difference between 
a team of horses and a team of scrags. Lack of power means bad fanning, and often 
a bad temper. Again, the farmer who spends money in securing good horses and does 
not follow it up with providing good stabling and feeding, is actually wasting some 
of the money he has already invested. Assets in the shape of livestock deteriorate 
rapidly if not looked after thoroughly. 

Most farmers keep a cow or two, some go in for it more extensively as a side lino, 
but I don't thiiHk there is any branch of farming that has been more abused in the 
past than this. In order to get the best ont of this department of farming and value 
for the time and money expended, it is necessary to secure good cows of a breed suitable 
for the district and feed available. Here, again, you must help the cow to give milk 
and butter by providing suitable foodstuffs for its production. No sensible farmer 
will run his car without oil, but dairy herds are often expected to run without the 
suitable foodstuffs to make them function properly. A good dairy herd can be soon 
built up from a good foundation, but it takes many years to produce payable tr][)es from 
mongrels. 

Before starting a sheep flock it will be well to decide on the type that will pay beat 
on the average in the district. If you have a heavy growth of feed on your land and 
need your sheep to run? constantly on the fallow^ to keep the weeds down, it is not 
feasible that yon should expect to produce a high quality, clean Merino flee<M^ that will 
bring top price in the wool market and it may l>e advisable to go in for a flock that will 
produce a good type of lamb for early sale or export. In starting this most important 
side line on the farm, after deciding yonr particular breed, procure the nucleus of 
your flock from some reliable breeder. 

Poultry, in common with cows and horses, must be housed and fed properly, have 
ample ruiB, and kept free from vermin. Taking into consideration the initial outlay 
jind the small amount of W'ork involved, the ]>ouItry run, to my mind, is tlie best f>nyiiig 
side line on the average farm. 
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In order to work the fftrin economically it is well to remember that ret^airs will be 
needed to plant and machinery, and that if you have a convenient workshop aiud suitable 
tools you can do a lot of these repairs yourself, and so save quite a lot of time and 
money. This is a department that calls for careful thought and judicious purchasing. 
Do not spend money on expensive tools that you are not capable of handling. 

No farmer can* do all that he would like in laying out the various departments of his 
farm, but lie should do his utmost to avoid makeshifts. It is better to do without 
some article for a time than to buy a poor substitute that will have to be scrapped 
before it returns its value. 

Do not change your ideas and priiiciplos because there is a temporary fall in the 
price of any commodity, but remember that it is the income on the average that matters, 
and not the top pric.e you get in any one year. 

Finally, having set your farm out and established the various departments to the 
best of your ability, remember that it will be of little use if you try and farm more 
than your jdant will allow to work properly. 


WHY FALLOW AVD ROTATION CROPPING? 


I By Mr. J. F. Heylen, Pygory. ( 

(Centred Myre’s Peninsula (Wudimia), October 5thf 1932.) 

In districts with limited or low average annual rainfall and severe spring weather it is 
essential to conserve moisture to withstand these climatic conditions, and this is best 
and most economdeally done by early winter fallowing and siibs(}quont workings of the 
soil to check evaporation during spring and summer. When land is fallowed in this 
way, the added soil moisture assists bacterial action to such an extent that approximately 
hOlbs, of nitrogen per acre will bei stoied in the soil for the next crop, and prac^tically 
all of this nitrogen will be t^ken fiom the atmosphere. Therefore, tliis is certainly 
the most economical way of purchasing nitrates for our soils. 

The third factor in favor of this method of cereal growing upon fallow is the assistance 
that the cleaning of the land of weeds and^ the added fertility gives to the suppression 
of takeall, w^hieh in the last few years has developed rapidly. Bare fallow taken in 
conjunction with systematic growing of oat crops and the burning of grass or stubbles 
upon the soil will effectively and definitely check takeall. 

Allied to these three factors is the growing of osit crops after wheat grown upon the 
fallow. A very profitable ciop of oats can be grown in this way, provided an early 
oat be sown., Therefore, if the previous fallow has l)een kept free from weeds, a very 
light working will produce a heavy crop of oats and two profitable crops to the one 
ploughing. 

Now we come to a bone of contention among farmers, many of whom l>elieve that 
fallowing entails more work annually than autumn working ,of the soil. This idea is 
quite erroneous, as by ploughing pr fallowing in winter the soil is in better condition 
for this heavy initial w^orking in the great majbrty of cases. Also, the farmer is not 
80 pressed for time, and can wait fori,rain, and therefore can do the heavy work when 
conditions are most favorable. Aglain, during early spring all stumps can be picked 
from the land, and the following autumn the crop can be sown upon this prepared land 
much more economically than upon autumn land that has to be broken up. However, 
concluding this, let me also point out the added advantage gained ia being in the position 
with fallow prepared, to sow at the time the grower feels is the most suited for a good 
germination of his crop. 

The most important reason why fallow and rotation cropping are desirable must be 
looked at from a business and financial aspect. The system is the road to a greater 
average yield, both in wheat and oats; also a greater carrying capacity of livestock upon 
the farm, extra income and lees expendiiute. 
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PEACTICAL BBEEDING OF DRAUGHT HORSES. 

[By Mr. A. J. Shephekdson, Wudinnji.] 

(Central Myre^s, Pem'nmla (Wwlimui), October oth.) 

There is scarcely a farmer to-day who is not in need of a certain numlier of draught 
horses. A few years ago a young draught could be purchased at from £15 to £25, 
according to size and quality. At the present time horses oif the same age are selling 
at £30 and up to £40, and the farmer who continued breeding throughout the slump 
period is now reaping the reward he richly deserves. A few years ago there was a 
definite swing away from horses to tractors and motor trucks. Farmers to day are 
alive to the fact that horses, after all, are indispensable, and certainly much more 
economical in the working of the farm than are tractors; hence, the demand throughout 
the State that caused the present high prices. 

Farmers are now naturally turning their thoughts to the breeding of the hoises 
which they realise they will need in the future. The slump in this industry has caused 
a great loss to Australia, but was not due entirely to the advent of the tractor, but 
also to the lean seasons through which the State has passed during late years, which 
have had a marked influence in retarding the growth of this industry. With only a 
very limited supply of horse feed on liand (in some instances bought tlirough 
drought relief) only the bare number necessary for tlie efficient working of 
the farm was deemed sufficient stock to feed. To-day there is ample feed held in 
reserve on most farms, but with the wetter seasons it is found necessary to have a 
stronger plant to contend with the bulkier grow^th of weeds and heaner workings 
caused by such seasons. 

The best and cheapest method of replacing aged and worn horses is by breeding 
young stock, always providing you are a successful breeder. To stint eight or nine 
mares to a travelling stallion and get only one foal does not give you that qualification. 
This may be partly the fault of the horse and to a certain degree due to mismanage¬ 
ment. If you are an unsuccessful breeder, try to ascertain just what is the reason 
for it; you cannot afford to pay service fees and waste much tincue by not getting 
results. It is possible that the mares are not in a suitable condition for breeding. 
If they are working hard and long hours daily, and are possibly low in condition, it 
is much better not to bother with them until late spring. Then turn them out where 
there is good, green picking, and when they have improved their condition, you will 
find them much easier to get in foal. 

When mares have been served, they should not be put to work immediately after¬ 
wards, nor should they be left in the yard amongst the other horses, but should be 
put in a vacant stall or a small paddock where there is no danger of them being 

molested. Never use a stallion which you have reason to believe is being drugged. 

You cannot expect to get a satisfactory percentage from such an animal, and it is 
feasible to believe that stock so obtained cannot have the vigorous, healthy constitution 
of those obtained under natural conditions. If you are prepared to put up w'ith the 
bother of his attention and have sufficient mares to warrantj keeping a stallion of your 

own, you will get far more satisfactory results by doing so. He should bo put to work 

on the farm and broken to work in the dray, particularly in mallee districts, where a 
good dray horse is so essential for stump picking and many odd jobs. By woiiting 
the stallion you keep him healthy, he is not likely to get foundered from over-feeding 
or break out in sores on his legs, and most important, he will be found to l>e much 
more reliable as a healthy foalgetting. sire. 

When the stallion is being used for stud i)urposes, lie should always be taken out 
with a bridle, never with winkers. Apart from the danger of his getting kicked with 
winkers on, he will quickly realise the difference between the two and act accordingly. 
If he is never used for stud purposes, winkers make him a much safer animal when 
woiteig in the team. 
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It iB neven advisable to lose sight of the fact that quality countai for much in horse 
breeding. Bo not, for the sake of a few pounds, be tempted to buy animal of 
inferior class. Always remember this animal is one of the foundation atones on which 
you wish to build your future team. Use common senae when purchasing mares for 
stud purposes, always remembering that like begets like; consequently, you cannot 
expect to breed a shapely Ully from a flat-ribbed, bull-necked half bred draught mare 
you may have in your stable. 

Th® Clydesdale. 

The ideal for which we should endeavor to breed or in the first instance to buy, is— 
firstly, a mare possessed of an even temperament, docile, and tractable; secondly, 
to be well ribbed up on a roomy barrel, and possessing nice flat bones, and fine silky 
hair. Hair denotes quality, and while coarse matted hair on the legs may be on indi¬ 
cation of strength, it also shows a decided lack of breeding of the type which is 
^*,epted as the best for farm work in Australia, and that is the Clydesdale, and to 
which my remarks refer. 

The Clydesdales of to-day are of a type quite different from those bred several 
years ago, and in my opinion the change is for the worse. The present type is much 
lighter in the bone than his predecessor, stands back on his fetlocks and pasterns to 
a marked degree, which we are told allows him to travel on hard roads with less like¬ 
lihood of injury to his legs. While I admit that a certain amount of freedom may 
be advantageous, it has been developed to such a degree in this modem animal as 
to apparently constitute a weakness. 

Oare of tJte More and Focd.^lt is not a good practice to work a marc which is 
rearing a foal; it is not fair to the foal nor the mother, and in most cases is injurious 
to both. Give the foals every opportunity from infancy to make growth and develop- 
mcnt will rapidly follow if the mother receives ample feed and is kept in good con¬ 
dition. When weaning the foals, it is not a wise policy to feed entirely on hay 
chaff. At least two feeds per day of long hay is advisable. This keeps the foal 
from boltinjg itis food, and also keeps its young teeth in order. Water should be 
accessible to the foal at all times. Should there be greenfeed in the paddocks suffi¬ 
ciently strong in nutriment, the foal will do equally as well turned out with the loose 
horses as cenfined in a loose box, and be more contented. 

Some people condemn the practice of handling the foal when running with its 
mother, their reasons being that it makes the foal mischievous, and when broken to 
harness is very often a slow and indifferent worker. I have always handled my foals 
at this age, and so quietened them that I could go up to them anywhere in the yard. 
I find it a great advantage should they require medical attention or treatment in any 
way. I have never found them turn out sluggish workers, and some of my moat active 
horses in the past have been developed from foals possessing the quietest dispositions. 

Much cfire should be given to the mares after they have proved to be in foal. In 
careful hands it is quite safe to work the mare to within a fortnight of foaling. It 
keeps the mare from becoming too fat, her muscles do not get flabby, and she is in 
much better condition for foaling than if she had been running idle in the paddock. 
A careful watch should be kept on the mare about the time she is due to foal; some 
mares foal easily, whilst others require assistance at this time. 

As soon as it has been ascertained that everything is in order and tlie foal has had 
a drink, the mare should be left alon© and kept as quiet as possible. |1ie mare should 
not be allowed to mix with the other horses until they have become accustomed to seeing 
the foal and the foal itself has become strong on its legs as well. Very few horses 
will kick a young foal, but there are exceptions, and these must be guarded against. 

Bo not attempt to wean the foals in a barb-wire enclosure. Many young horses have 
received ugly disfigurements, and in some cases permanent injuries by this abominable 
practice. 
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PIGS ON THE FABM. 
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[By Mr. C. W. Johns, WodiniHi.] 

(Centra} Myre^s peninsula (Wudinna). October hth,) 

A very considerable amount of thought has lately been devoted by farmers to the 
question of adoipting sidelines as an additional means of raising revenue. A great 
deal of space has also been devoted to the subject in the press, some of which articles 
being over optimistic and unpractical, showing a decided lack of practical experience 
in farming. Bearing this in mind when setting out to write this paper, I headed it 
with a question, ^^Oan farmers on Eyre^s Peninsula and the West Coast make pigs a 
profitable sideline!I must confess that my exj)erienee of pig keeping is somewhat 
limited, but I have had a little experience, /ind for some considerable time have been 
keenly interested in the subject and have taken particular notice of that which has 
been written on the subject by those who claim much experience. It is my hope, 
therefore, that it will interest members «nd stimulate inquiry so that we shall eventually 
be able to develop pigkecping as a profitable siileline. 

, The FossibMties of the Export Trade .—At the present time many are holding quite 
a fair number of pigs of warious sorts and wondering how to dispose of them at profit. 
If we take into consideration the factors of our isolation from the mainland, our 
lack of population, coupled to the fact that Adelaide and probably the Eastern States 
are already well supplied, we shall be forced to the conclusion that our only hope is 
the export trade. I strongly believe that if we can get a reasonable price for our pigs 
(I use the word reasonable as I am not preimred to say what that price should be) 
w'e shall have few other troubles to contend with. We have a healthy climate, ])lenty 
of spaee, and an abundance of cheap feeding material, and I think that it will be 
profitable to feed them wdth wheat, at any rate while it is under 3s. a bushel. 

We are told that those who contemplate competing in the export iTUtrket must study 
the importers’ requirements and fulfil them. Grwit Britain imports large quantities 
of pig products annually from foreign countries, and only a small percentage from 
Australia, and I believe that in spite of the geographical position of this country— 
wiiich is a natural disadvantage—^we shall in a few' years’ time supply a much larger 
quantity to Britain, because w'e have the decided advantage of being able to produce 
cheaply to offset the high costs of triinsportation. To share this tjade we have to send 
the right type of pig, fattened or grown to a decided standard, and keei> up a regular 
supply at a cost to us commen.surate with the price returned. 

The Type of Pig Bequwed .—Up to the present, returns from cargoes exxiorted have 
been disappointing, but in fairness w'e must allow that our shipments to date have not 
been of all one type and w'eight and prime. At the present time w’e arc using a variety 
of breeds, and it would Ive necessary to scrap most of these and go in for the sort the 
British bacon eiirer requires. 

At a recent conference in England l>etween representatives of the National I^rmers’ 
Union and bacon cUrers, the conclusion -arrived at was that the Ijtirge White crossed 
to the Mid York was the most suitable. This cross also, I notice, came out ou top at 
some recent trials at Rosewx)rthy Oollege, but it appears to me that the dam might 
equally well be a Berkshire or Tamworth-Berkshire. 

Breeding .—In selecting the boai and sow, the boar should have a deep, broad chest, 
the shoulders narrow' on top and the back long and narrow', and one should note how 
many defunct teats it possesses; it should not have an odd number. These 
characteristicG are passed on to the offspring. The sow should be similar in build 
to the boar, but a little more roomy in the back, and should not have less than 
12 teats. Both parents should be acthe, ie., they should be of the t\q>c prone to 
put on fat instead of muscle. Neither should be used until at least eight months 
of ago, or they will not have completed development!, and will produce defective 
litters. SowTS, except gilts, seldom miss 112 days, and when the milk is noticed appearing 
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in the they should be under observation, as it usually means another l2 hours to 

birth. At this stage it is advisable to give the sow—'as a precautionary measure— 
a dose of sulplmr, 2 tablespoonsful. To induce her to take this, make it palatable by 
mixing with dripping and milk. As they seldom take food the day of birth, or the 
day after, dosing would be difficult then, but sulphur has a delayed action, and further 
medicine should not be necessary. 

When a sow goes over her time some of the litter will often possess long black 
teeth, tlmse must be extracted, or they will damage the sow^s teats, rosultiug in 
the youngster getting no milk. Always remove the afterbirth, for if the sow eats it 
it will often bring on the habit of pig eating. This objectionable habit can often be 
cured by giving tlie sow salted pork throwm to her in small lumps and until she will 
eat no more. Many otherwise \aluable pigs have often been slaughtered on account 
of this trait. It appears to me to be a mineral deficiency disease and somewhat akin 
to the cow juid bone chewing habit, tiie salt acting as a corrective. 

(Tenerally speaking, pigs are fairly free from disease, especially if kept clean and 
given t>lcnty of charcoal and a mineral mixture in the form, of a salt and super lick. 
Litters intended to be marketed as baconers should be kept on the teat until 8 w*eek8 old, 
or they will not make quick growth. 

FeffMmff .—The modern method of the open yard or small pjiddock with greenfeed 
and small wind and rain shelter is the l>e8t housing, and will be ultimately adopted 
by all. The most economical ration will naturally depend upon the pric^ or cost of 
the ration. At present wheat is the cheapest when the units food contained in it are 

considered, but, of course, vjo must keep it in our minds that a diet of whe.at and water 

will not produce pigs suitable to compete with the Banish product now on the English 
market. If we can add to our wheat skim milk (or, as a sul:>stitute, meat meal) and 

green feed such as lucerne, our pigs should thrive. 

To make a quick return of bacon and a 1501b. pig with a maximum of 2^in. of 
back fat. which seems to be the desirable size, it will l>e necessary to study feeding, 
especially as this also affecis flavor of the meat. It should be ready to market at 
20 to 25 we(3ks from birth. To keep down excess fat, a pig must be kept moving. 
This is where the paddwk system of feeding is useful. 

pig ('iuhit .—It does not seem possible to make pig raising a sideline unless we are 
prepared to go '^the wdiolc hog,^^ both in managoment and selling. It is often said 
that our Bureau papers do not carry suggestions for bettering conditions. I therefore 
offei' here as a practical suggestion, that each Agricultural Bureau form a pig club. 
Such a club is very necessary and would help us considerably in organising the business. 
Such a club <‘Ould have as its objective the collection and sifting out of all matters 
piTtaining to pigs; it could inquire into sucJi vital matters as freight and shipping. 
The cost of producing could be worked out, and probable returns estimated. Its 
members «-ou]d co-operatively ])urcliaa(‘ .stock, and by systematic breeding to time table 
could produce a joint truckload or shipload at any desired time, and proba-bly if a 
chain of clubs were established, and worked with enthusiasm, we should find it also 
profifalde to ship our lambs under the same orgtiiiisation. 

Mr. A. Kidman (Chairman of the Mount CTomjmss Branch), who was visiting Wudinna, 
stntwl that the Bureau Branches should be the pig clubs mentioned by Mr. Johns, 
as usually only a few memberfi joined clubs. One of the main considerations in keeping 
pigs was to see that conditions were warm in the winter and cool in the summer, writh 
plenty of winter. 

Mr. A. J. Shepherd referred to the necessity for a nrnrket, and thought that the 
difficulty would be ovewome by the factory at Port Lincoln, which he hoped people 
would support. 

Mr. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) pointed out that’ the type of pig required 
to-day was quite different to that of four or five years ago. Farmers should obtain 
the light type, as the time was long past when any type of pig brought top prices. 
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If fariaers bred the export type of pig any surplus over local requirements could be 
exported. England required a white pig, as it was more appetising than otiier types. 
Oonsumers did not want fat bacon, and he thought that higher prices would be obtained 
where there was no more than lin, to l^in. of back fat. He advocated rearing pigs in 
open small paddocks (two to three acres). Many farmers have* run pigs in the open 
on green feed with plenty of water and found it was most economical—particularly 
where self-feeders were provided. Small paddocks should bt* spelled occasionally to 
lessen the chance of disease. He advised his hearers to pr(K*ure copies of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin on Pig Feeding Experiments at Boseworthy Oollege. 

PREPARATION OF THE MERINO WOOL CLIP. 

[By Mr. W. E. Bryant, Cummins.] 

(Cummins Coyifcrence^ October 7th, 1932.) 

In the preparation of the w'ool clip two things ar(‘ very necessary—a rolling table 
for wool rolling and piece pk'king, and a broom for keeping the shearing board and 
floor clean. For the wool table I recommend one 10ft. to lift, long and 4:ft. 6iii. wide 
and 30in. to 33in. high. 

For a farm clip of 500 to 800 sheep, including bimbs, I suggelst two main lines of 
fleece wool—AA to consist of all the longest staj)led, lightest conditioned, and 
brightest flne wool. A would be similar in quality, but mostly shorter in length and 
heavier in condition and generally less attractive in appearance. Any very short stapled 
and heavily conditioned wool should be kept separate; thisi also applies to very strong 
or coarse wool and tender or broken stapled rvool. If there is enough w^ool ffoni these 
lines to make one bale of each sort, I would brand the short stapled, heavily con¬ 
ditioned wool C, the strong wool B, and the tender or brokeuj stapled wool ‘ ‘ Flewe. * ’ 

Starting from the shoulders, the fleeces should be cleanly and evenly skirted. If free 
from burr, very little need be taken off, except the sweaty edges and stained wool. 
Should the lower edges of the fleece be burry, and the Iwilance free from burr, the 
burry wool should be taken off; but I do not advise heavy skirting if the whole fleece 
is burry. If the back wool has perishedl and is dirty in appearance, it should be taken 
out and branded ‘‘backs.” This should be done on most farms, as the sheep are 
generally used on the cultivated land, and get very sandy on the rump and back. 

When rolling the fleeces, they should be turned over twice from one side and rolled 
from the breech; thib leaves the best part of the fleece—the shoulder wool—exposed. 
For the average farm clip one line of pieces is 8u£B,cient. Should two lines of pieces 
be made it is advisable to brand them “A pieces” and “pieces”; on no account brand 
them “firsts” and “seconds.” This rule applies to all lines of wool, including 
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lainVr’s wool, as many buyers are instructed not to buy seconds iri any line, althoug^h a 
li!ie of seconds from, one clip may be quite* equal to a line of drsts from another clip. 
If branded seconds, the buyer often has to pass them. All belly wool should be kept 
separate and branded “bellies.’^ 

All stained wool from breoch and bellies should be kept separate and dried; urine 
itained wool will not scour white. 

If there is enough Iambus wool to make two lines I would advise making two lines. 
* ‘ A iambs ’ ’ to consist of all the longest stapled, lightest conditioned, and brightest 
f ree wool; *' lambs ’ ’ would be the short, heavy, and burry lamb ^s wool. 

If one has 4501bs. or more of Iambus wool it is better to try and make two bales of 
about even w'^eiglit instead of one very heavy bale and one light bale. This applies 
practically to the whole of the clip. 

The minimum weight of a bale of wool is, Merino SSOlbs., crossbred 2251b8., lamb’s 
2001 bs. Anything under the above weight is termed a lightweight bale, and sold 
separately. Lines of three balep or less are known as star lots, but the wool brokers 
interlot tliese linens, if possible. Now that this is done, the old fear about star lots 
has practieally disappeared. All bagged wool is reclassed and sold in lines, although 
the grower has to pay ^d. per lb. for the reclassing, he usually gets a better price per 
pound for the bagged wool owing to more competition for it in much larger lines. 

Cmtc^mg. —As part of the preparation of the clip I strongly advise crutching all 
sheej) (luring autumn, as the wool from autunm crutching is fairly clean and of some 
value, hut wlum left until plenty of green feed is about sheep get very daggy and a 
great deal more wool is stained, which means a reduced price per pound and some¬ 
times a complete loss. If the sheep arc not crutched they generally have te be dagged 
before shearing. 

Brandmg, —As stencil plates are very easily cut out of ordinary fiat galvanised iron 
1 advise cutting the following plates:—Owner’s initials or name, name of farnf, pieces, 
bellies, locks, lambs, and letters A, B, C, numbers 1 to 9 and 0. The No. 6 will also do 
for 9. Brand all bales on top and front of bale, owner’s initials or name first, 
name of farm next, class of wool, such as AA or A, and number of bale last. Brand 
all bales in consecutive numbers, from 1 upwards. On no account have duplicate 
iiuiul)(^r«, 

.\h .jute fibre will not take the same dye as wool try and keep all ends of twine and 
jiit( fibre out of the -wool. For shear cuts during shearing or dressing fly-blown sheep 
avoid tai- or any preparation containing tar. Try and keep all lines of wool as even as 
possibit* and avoid false packing. If in doubt as to w'hie.h line in which wool should 
be phn ed, ahva.ys put it in the lower line. It isi better to lose a little on a few fleeces 
than on the whole line. 

(kirelessness does not pay in any industry, and the wool industry is no exception to 
that rule, 


GHKEN FOBBEBB. 


[By F, J. Jbeicho, Oummins.] 

(Cmimi7i8 Conference^ October 7th, 1932.) 

From personal experience 1 have found that green fodder is one of the most 
important feeds for stock on the farm. 

The principal fodder I adopted for winter was Burr Clover, having a small paddock 
with clover which was kept free from stock until ail was dry, putting the sheep into 
the paddock for a day and then into the paddock in which it was desired to establish 
the elovor, and keep them there for a few days, repeating this practice until enough 
seed was spread by the sheep’s droppings. 
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Another method is to gather tlie clover straw with a horseruke and then use a .strong 

broom to sweep the burrs together. When sowing the seed by the drill, put the 

Bwcejiings over the winnower. It is best to sow the seed when sowing oats, either in 
the super or in the oats. It will germinate better on the ground than when sown too 
deeply. Clover will make good growth on new land which has carried one crop. 1 
have five acres of new land eroiiped with wheat, which w^as too poor to reap at liarvest 
time. The following year 1 put barley on it with DOlbs. of super, and reaped 12bush. 
to the acre. As the seed was spread there the previous year the sheep had the feed and 
straw, and nothing was left to burn but the bushes, and the bushes had to be cut evi^ry 
year. 

Last harvest all the clover straw w^as gathered—approximately more than 1 ton to the 
acre—^^aud at present the feed is 25 per cent, better than the last. I have not seen any 
in the district equal to it. The 200-acre paddock, of which the biggest portion is a 
mat, would average a bigger percentage than that previously mentioned. For summer 
fodder I have tried Johnson and Sudan grasses. Both are good, but do not germinate 
too well. Farly frosts will cut the Sudan grass. 

Wimmera Bye grass is good for late winter feed; stock readily eat the dry straw, 

which is softer than water grass or any kind of straw. I would class Wimmera Bye 
as a weed on fallow sliould early rains fall. Nothing will beat dandelion for an early 
weed. The best of all fodders is lucerne; it is somewhat difficult to start because the 
seed Tuust bo sow-n on fine soil and at very shallow’ depth. It is plefising to see a green 
jviddock of lucerne in summer when all other feed has dried off. It grows quickest on 
limestone rubble. A dressing of super every y(‘ar will improve its growth w'onderfully. 


DOES IT PAY TO EAISE LAMBS FOE THE FREEZERS? 


[By Mr. W, P. Cooper, Koppio.] 

((hmnwis Conference, October 7th, 1982.) 

From the little experience I have had 1 think it pays to raise lambs for the freezers. 
Of course, one must use the English brtHxl of rams to got anything like good results. 
1 do not think it is of much use trying to raise Merino lambs for this purpose as they 
do not fatten as well as the crossbred lambs, nor do the carcasses look anything like 
as attractive as the cross-breds. They arc also much more likely to be affected with 
grass seeds, which must be avoided. Buyers strongly object to lambs affected in this 
way. The Merinos are also much more likely to be struck by flies which cause no end 
of trouble. To raise lambs for freezing use big framed, full grown. Merino ewes 
joined with English bred rams. By using the Merino ewe one has the advantage of the 
good fleece of wool, and can also raise* a fairly good tyi>e of lamb. 

There are, of course, many different breeds to select from, and it remains to be seeji 
which breed will suit this particular district. The Southdown ram seems to be well 
favored in many places. I have selected Dorset Horn rams and joined them with Merino 
ewes and the results have been ver>’ satisfactory, the lambs produced maturing very 
quickly and presenting a very pleasing appearance; and they also seem to be very easily 
contented. Out of 66 of these lambs taken to the freezers last season I had 60 first 
grade, five second grade, and one reject through deformity. With 21 Merinos, which 
were the pick of over 200, the result w^as six first grade, eight second g^ade, six third 
grade, and one reject. From this it can be readily seen that one must have cross-bred 
lambs to get good results. Further, the difiterence in the price of each truckload wns:— 
Cross-bred, 21 lambs, realised £10 128,; Merino, 21 lambs, realised £7 15s. lid. 
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fallowing. 


[ By T. D. VOQT, Yeelamia. j 
(Cummim Conference, October 7th, 1932.) 

To derive the best results from cereals, the crops should be grown on bare fallow. 
Fallowing means ploughing the land at suitable intervals during the year previous 
to sowing tlm crop and allowing it to rest in the interval. Bare fallow enables the 
‘iSarmer to conserve extra moisture for the coming crop, and also the cultivations 
necessary to do this afford favourable conditions for the work of nitrilication. 
The process of nitrification proceeds rapidly during fallowing, and so nitrogen 
is made available. Fallowinig stores rain which falls during the months before the 
crop is sown. The rain penetrates the subsoil in the winter, and by capillary 
attraction ascends to the surface and escapes in w'armer months—the firmer the surface 
soil the greater the rate of evaporation—therefore, fallowing delays this. 

The land should be worked from time to time until free from weeds, and the soil 
consolidated to within 2in. to 2iin. The surface soil should be loose—this checks evapor¬ 
ation. It breaks the continuation of escape of moisture from the soil below. The 
earlier the soil is mulched the greater the percentage of rain is caught. During the 
warm months the soil bacteria are most active, and a crusted surface is not satisfactory 
for their work. 

The loss of moisture througli a tight compact surface is enormous. The action of 
water is similar to a lamp wick—the lower moisture rises to the surface and is lost by 
evaporation. It is not necessary that the surface mulch should consist of finely pulver¬ 
ised soil, in fact' it is preferred to be rather rough with small clods, provided looseness 
is maintained. A crusted surface also does not permit of sufficient aeration and, 
should heavy rain fall, does not receive its maximum benefit," 

Fallowing should be commenced as soon as possible after seeding. Early fallow 
receives the advantage of the winter rains. Fallowing early conserves the maximum 
amount of moisture and the rains assist in packing the lower soils, and preparing a 
solid seed bed. The earlier the fallow the more autumn and wintt^^r rains are caught. 
Once created, the fallows should be maintained; considerations which govern this are 
weed growth and maintenance of seed bed. Never let the soil dry out in the sod; harrow 
in late winter or early spring. Where possible, after summer rains, cultivate the 
fallows. Many fallows are worked well up to a point, and then let go. Retain the 
fallows in the best possible tilth. It is not wise to work any soil when it is too 
dryj it is just as bad to work heavy clays too wet. It should be done when the soil 
is crumbly. Do not do it when convenient to you, do it when it needs it. 

The type of instrument to use is important. The best are harrows, scarifier, skim 
plough, and spring fined cultivator. The number of times the fallows should be worked 
is governed by the number of useful rains^ and the amount of weeds developed. Set 
your moisture trap l>efore it rains. Fallowing means an extra bag or two to the acre 
to you. Remember you are making moisture, making the right sort of seed bed, and 
enabling the bacteria in the soil to manufacture nitrates, thus enriching the soil. 

The conservation of moisture increases the supply of available plant food. Bare 
fallow enables the farmer to have larger areas available for the drill, so that he can 
concentrate on sowing the crop at the correct time, and whenever favourable conditions 
occur. Fallowing has also the tendency to destroy the spores of disease, especially 
takeall. Fertilise, fallow and sow in the belief that the season will be a dry one; you 
cannot go wrong if you do that. In conclusion I advocate the following slogan:— 
Sow your wheat on fallow; fallow early. 
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RABBIT DESTRUCTION. 

Papf r .submitted by Mr. M. A. Palm, Cummvtut, for the Confermee of Lower Kyre*s 
Peniimila. Branches at Cummins 07i Oetoher 7th, 1932. 

Owing to the alarming extent to which rabbits increase under conditions which are 
favorable to them, it is well to point out' the importance of every landholder doing 
his utmost to keep tlie pest in check. There is no doubt that when loft unchecked, 
rabbits cause a great deal of damage to cjops and pastures, and clause heavy losses, 
both to the farmer and to the State each year, from the amount of crops which are 
eattm off. Many fanners go to endless trouble to reduce costs of pro<Urction, and yet 
leave the rabbits go on unchecked. The purpose of this paper is to give an outline of 
the njcthods we have adopted with a good measure of success, and if every farmer would 
spend a few days two or three times each year, the rabbit nuisance could be kept well 
in hand, in the farming areas at least. 

For tjuito a number of years we have used exhaust gas to fumigate the warrens, and 
I am (piite convinced that this method is 100 per cent, efficient if carried out with care. 
The method Ave adopt is to fit a hmgth of flexible hose about 15ft. long to the mfinifold 
of an old car engine, keeping all joints tight, and not alloAAring the gas t(^ escape. The 
hose is put in a hole on the wind side of the burrows, and the hole is then closed up. 
The engine is set to run at a fail speed, and the mixture is them enriched as much as 
possible without causing trouble through fouling the plugs, either by unscrewing the 
jet, or withdrawing the choke, whenever the smoke appears the hole is closed up, iuid 
in the event of there being any holes from which the smoke does not appc‘«r, the pipe 
should he j)ut in these because there are occasions w*hen the holes tare not all joined up, 
though this is very rare. The engine is then left running for flve to ten minutes, thus 
ensuring a tliorough circulation throughouf the wairren. The hose may then be‘removed 
and the job is complete. One man can manage the job quite easily where the burrows 
are small, but where they cover a l>ig area it is much better to have two men on the 
job in order to fill in the holes as rapidly a.s the smoke appears. The method is very 
chewi.p <onsidering the number (►f holes Avhieh can be treated in one day. It is a 
great advantage to fumigate the burroAvs soon after the paddock has Ihhui/ cultivated, 
because AAiiere there are busljes or other (‘over there AAdll always be a few stray rabbits 
that are not in the burrows, and these are disturbed A\dth the working. It is only 
these outside rabbits which A\ill again open up the holes after fumigation. It it is 
not {'onvenient to attend to the burroAA's soon after working the paddock, a good aetive 
dog will start up many rabbits Avhich are sijuatting about, and drive them into the 
burrows. The method outlined is very effective in killing all rabbits in the holes, 
but unle.ss the burrows are destroyed in some way the few' outside rabbits will soon 
opcMi up all the holes again, and (*ven a feAA' rabbits will very rapidly breed up. 

A method found to be wry effective is to plough in the burrows with a single¬ 
furrow plough; remove the mould-board and let the plough in as deep as it will go, 
and unless the burrows are close to scrub, it is rarely they will ever be dug out again. 
Rabbits like a good deal of cover, and they will not often dig new holes in au open 
paddock. In order to make the job really effective it is a good plan to go around 
again and fumigate any holes which may have been opened up after about three 
weeks or so. The eradication of rabbits is much more difficult Avhere there is scrub 
adjoining, but it w'ill usually be found that there are many burrows in tlie scrub 
wdiich can be treated with very beneficial results. A good number of rabbits can be 
poisoned fairly readily when feed is scarce in the summer months by mixing- about 
half an ounce of stryc^lmine with a tin of raspberry jam, and smearing a small amount 
on stumps or the like, along pads, &c. Although large numbers of rabbits may be 
destroyed by trapping, poisoning, shooting, &c., I do not think anything is so effec¬ 
tive and 80 easily carried out as fumigating Avith the exhaust gas and ploughing in 
the holes afterwards. 

An indiAudual farmer will have a very hard task endeavoring to keep the rabbits 
in check unless he also persuades his neigbor to do his share, because it is by co¬ 
operation that any real success can hope to be achieved. 
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6/C.... 

88-17 
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703-60 

6,678-24 
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4-91 

6/D ... 

82 

31 
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6/B ... 
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5-76 
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10 

10 
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4-85 
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28 
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18 
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30 
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20 

18-60 

14,287 

19,689 

714-35 

5,138-06 

614-54 

30-73 

230-13 

4 30 

6/C.... 

21-33 

10-50 

547-21 
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3-97 

6/F ... 

25 

24 
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10 
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6,127 04 
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• • • 
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i 22-90 1 
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4-13 
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i 23 
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i 20-46 i 
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4-05 

6/Oo .. 

i 18-07 

12-13 

i 12,4374 
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526-83 

29-16 

306-87 i 

4 24 

6/PP .. 

16-67 

14-67 

1 10,766 

646-77 

6,123-22 I 

520-48 

31-22 

298-27 i 

4-83 

6/QQ .. 

27-23 

22-68 1 

20,757 

762-28 

6,610-35 I 

826-98 

30-87 

290 06 ! 

3-08 

6/Er .. 

30-83 

26-18 

23,786 

; 771-62 

6,453*06 1 

926-13 

30-04 

278-24 i 

3-80 

6/TT .. 

21-73 

18-97 

14,060 

1 688-86 

6,010-70 

I 640-60 

29-48 

277-34 1 

4-28 

6/Uu . 

29 

22-47 

1 10,8264 

1 683-67 

5,255-16 i 

1 769-08 

1 26-62 

227-69 ! 

3-88 

• • 

26-40 

21-37 

21,760 

824-24 i 

7,148-42 1 

! 946-23 

1 86*i0 

329-36 

4-34 

6/Xx . 

26-67 

22-70 

20,106 

17,0444 

763-84 

6,025-97 

883-33 

j 33-12 

266-57 ; 

4-30 

6/Yy . 

1 28-20 

25*67 

604-41 

6,376-31 

813-85 

28-86 

! 278-41 i 

4-77 

6/55 ,. 

22-40 

21 

18,616 

826-61 1 

7,016-06 1 

847*86 

37-85 

826-65 i 

4-58 

6/Aaa . 

21 

18-00 

16,0844 

762-44 

3,801-76 1 

786*14 

1 37-46 

208-03 1 

4-00 

6/A ... 

19-63 

19-23 

15,6644 

797-08 

Aug. -Sept. 
1,481-70 ! 

701-67 

1 36-74 

Aug.-Sept. 1 
68-13 1 

4-48 

Means . ' 

24-26 

10-91 

16,387-66 

676-52 

1 6,698-65 i 

714-78 

i 29-46 

256-80 1 

4-36 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DAIRY CONFERENCE AT MOUNT BARKER. 

The following resolutions were carrier! at the Dairy Conference held at Mount Barker 
in May last:—(T.) '‘That this Conference of Dairymen meeting at Mount Barker on 
May 12th, 19)12, deiiiand that‘the (.Tovernment amend the Dairy Act of 1929:—1. By 
appointing an Advisory Dairy Council to govern and regulate the whole of tlie dairying 
industries in KSouth Australia. 2. That: .iO ]Kir cent, of the Board consist of members 
elected by a majority of the cream suppliers with an independent chairman, and that 
power be given to the Advisory Council to fix all payment's for butterfat. 

(2.) ‘^That this Conference recommends that the regulation under the Dairy Act, 
dealing with the grading of cream, enforce the fact that factorie^s be eompolled to 
notify sujppliers as to the grade of their cream and stijmlate that the respective grades 
are paid for at preferential rates 

(3.) “That tliis Conference cooperate to inaugurate a movement to reduce the 
imiuufacturing charges of Imttev”. 

The above resolutions were referred l>y the Advisory Board of Agriculture to the 
Australian Dairy Produce Interstate Committee, and the ap])ended reply, dated July 
2 dth was received from tlie Committee’s Secretary (Mr. C. liarding Browne):— 

“Your letter of July 4th, setting out the text of various resedutions adopted at a 
(.Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau held at Mount Bark(‘r in May, has 
been considered by my Cpminittee, and I. have been desired to reply thereto as follows: — 
Whilst recognising the close inter-dependence of the manufacturer and the producer in 
the butter industry my Coiumittce cannot admit the right of the supplier to any form 
of control in the industrial and commercial matters of manufacture, marketing, and 
])ric(' fixing. The manufacturer of butter, like the manufacturer in any other industry, 
buys his raw material and from the moment the ])roperty in the material passes to 
him he has to bear all risks. He immediately becomes liable to the su^iplier for pny- 
numt for the butterfat, and thenceforth ho has to carry multitudinous risks, such as 
'deterioration, movement of the market, bad debts, &c. It is admitted that a poumliarity 
exists in this industTy in that the S(‘ller places liimsolf in the hands of the imuiufacturer 
for the correct measurement of the quantity and quality of the raw material delivered. 
The very circumstances of the trade make this inevitable, and reiilising this the Govern- 
ment’ has set up adequate machinery for seeing that this trust imposed by the supplier 
in the manufacturer is not abused. This machinery includes the filing of monthly 
returns by all manufacturers, full power.s to audit records to ascertain that such returns 
are true, and the widest po.ssible powers of general inspection, in addition to whiclj 
all suppliers have the right to call upon the CUiief Dairy Instructor to make particular 
and detailed cbecks. With this unusual feature adequately covered so as to protect 
the supplier the position of the butter manufacturer is, we repeat, in no way different 
from that of any other manufacturer. From this emerges the fact that the term 
‘ mHiuifacturing charges ’ is a misnomer. A charge cannot exist without there being 
some second party to the charge, and as the raw material, immediately it has been 
measured, becomes the .property of tlie manufacturer, the element commonly called 
manufacturing eh'nrges^ is his calculation of the expenses of manufacture and market¬ 
ing, and (provision for his profit. These expenses eannot possibly be constant, because 
the butter is sold not only in Australia, but to numerous buyers in Great Britain and 
the East, and it rarely happens that all buHers command exactly the same price. The 
manufacturer aims to allow a margin that on the average will be adequate. No instance 
is known to members of my Committee of parties who carry no financial responsibility 
for the operations involved being given even partial control of an industry. It is true 
that Parlianjent regulates the charges of such monopolies as the gas and electric light 
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industries in this St^te^ but this power is exercised because of the privilegfe of monopoly 
which Parliament grants the companies rendering these services. When the producer 
asks for 'control of the commercial functions in the dairy industry he is not in a position 
to confer upon the manufacturer any comi>ensating protection. Tho manufacturer is 
left open to the full blast of free competition and the risks of the general economic 
situation. It is he who, in the long run has to meet his wages bill and his obligatloinff 
to his creditors, and consequently he holds that demands for control of his ordinary 
commercial operations can find no sux>port in either equity or pyecedont. Furthermore^ 
the existence of a Government Butter Factory and the active presence of its representa¬ 
tive upon the Price-fixing Committee is sufficient guarantee that manufacturers are not 
extracting unjustifiable profits from the industry. If this were so it would be reflected 
in the trading results of the Government-owned factory, but reference to tho report of 
the Parliamentary Standing Committee on }:*ublic Works on the Port Adelaide Freezing 
Works and Butter Factory, and to subsequent reports of the Auditor-General, will show 
that its })rofits from the manufaeture of butter, even when tliey occur, are negligible. 
This is an important fact, because the Government Butter Factory was intentionally 
established as a ‘check ^ factory. Also on the Price-fixing Committee are the representa¬ 
tives of two large co-operative organisations established and controlled by primary 
producers. In fact, wo can think of no other industry in the State where tlie sellers 
of a raw material have such facilities for exercising influence upon the buyers of the 
product as they have in the butter trade. The foregoing renmrks cover the questions 
raised by the resolutions 1 and 3. 

‘^All that need be said in respect of resolution 2 is that for several months factories 
have been so notifying suppliers, and haye even gone to the extent of enlisting the 
assistance of the Oovernmient Dairy Inspector to see that the policy is carried out in 
a thorough manner. 

** Finally, we refer to your request for a statement showing how the price of ))utterfat: 
in Adelaide is reconciled with the London price of butter, a«d here we are confronted 
with the principle dealt with above. We have not heard of wheatgrovvers claiiiiing 
a right to demand an explanation from merchants as to how the local price (»f wheat 
is reconciled with the price in Liverpool or Chicago, or similar denrands from the 
breeders of cattle and the growers of apples. All merchauls are compelled to take 
into consideration a multitude of factors, all of wdiich may, and frequently do, vary 
from day to <lay, so that it requires a close knowledge of the particular brand of 
commerce concerned even to be able to follow' the calculations involved. An explanation 
that holds good to-day may not apply correctly at another date, and in setting out 
the position at any given time there is a danger that when departures fioin it are 
observed they will be regarded suspiciously by outsiders not familiar with tlie factors 
operating. Consxiquently you will see that your last request confronts the members 
of my Committe with two diffijeulties—(1) They do not grant that they, more than 
any other merchant or nuinufa<d.urer, are required to make public their conunereial 
calculations; and (2) they are alive to the danger of any such information, if given, 
being gravely misinterpreted by those unfamiliar with the countless factors bearing 
upon their affairs. But although firmly maintaining this position, they desire to 
work amicably with all other sections of the industry, and in the hope that a concession 
to your request on tliis occasion will help towards this end they have authorised mo 
to give merely as an instance the method followed in establishing the price on Monday 
afternoon, the .18th July, this information being set out in the attached statements.’^ 

, 1. Prices—General Statement. 

My Committee incline to the view that many of the confused ideas regarding the 
price of butter arise from the fact that the prices shown in the cabled market reports 
from Ijondon are accepted by readers as if these were the actual prices realkable 
instantaneously by manufacturers for stocks in Adelaide. It should always be remem¬ 
bered that the cables give only the price of butter ac tually ^ * on spot ’ ’ in London, 
whereas butters leaving the South Australian factories at that date cannot arrive in 
London until six weeks later. Owing to this delay it is fallacious to attempt to find 



absolute agreement at any given date between London and Adelaide prk?«s. If a long 
period is taken for comparison, a eomy^lcte year for insUvnce, a close agreemcmt will 
be found to exist. 

South Australian butter manufacturers, as well as those in other States, havv; f(»und 
that because of this constant fluctuation in the London price^ the figure oflAMcd by 
London merchants for butter F.O.B. Adelaide or C.I.P. E. constitutes in the long 
run the most reliable basis from which to work prices. - 

The attached statement “A^^ is a calculation of the i)rice realised V)y the nuum- 
facturer on the basis of sales at 10;ia. (sterling) per cwt, in I.ondon for butter sent 
to that market on consigninont, 

Btatement is a similar calculation on the basis of C.I.P. Sc K, London sales 

at 1018. (sterling). 

Tliose prices have l>een adopted for illustration because, as indicated in the final 
paragraph of our letter, they formed the basis adopted by the Committee in establish¬ 
ing the local price on the IStli instant. Nornuilly the price is fixed every Monday 
nfternoon on the quotation then ruling. The fluctuating nature of the London market 
already referred to makes variations during the week inevitable, but, as will be readily 
realised, the average is found to be fair. It is an impossible ideal to make the local 
market move in detailed sympathy with the London market. To illustrate this asjwct 
of the question, although 101a. C.I.P. Sc E. was taken as a basis for the week com- 
rneuiclug the 18tli instant, im the latter part of the week 998. was the maximum price 
obtainable. In this manufacturers suffered, but, of course, compensation comes when 
the movement is in the other direction. It is, to repeat, the average position that 
must always bo used as a basis for comparison. 

2. Statement A. 

Net return of maiiufaeturers of butter shipped on consignment and sold in‘London 


fur 103s. per cwt,, which was the spot price in London last week. 

Shillings 
Per Cwt. 

Choicest butter sold in London. 103.00 

lycss London charges, including i)ort duea^ lighterage, landing, housing, 
delivering, rent, cabling, trade discount, commission, and Del-credere 
risk—which average 4| pc‘r cent. 4.89 

98.11 

T’lus 25 cent, exchange. 24.52 

122.63 

Deduct freight to London, 88. per cwt., plus 18 per cent. 9.44 

Insiiranc(‘ at Oa. lOd. per cent., plus 25 per cent.41 

-9.85 


112.78 

Add Paterson bounty. 28,00 

140.78 

Less Australian chjvrges (cost of cases, freezing, wharfage, cartage to 
Outer Harbor and putting aboard, Commonwealth grading fee, and 


Dairy Council levy). 6.83 

133.95 

Less levy to PatersO'n plan. 16.33 


117.62 

Net price to manufacturer in Adelaide on butter sent on consignment and sold in 
London at lOBs. per cwt. would be 117s. 7d. per cwt. in Australian currency. 
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3. Statement B. 

Net value to manufacturer—in Australian currency—of butter sold at 101s. per cwt, 
C.I.F. & E., London. 


Shillings 
Per Owt. 


Value of choicest butter. 101.00 

Deduct London selling ageht^s coin'mission of 1 per cent. 1.01 


Add exchange at 24.75 per cent., this being the rate obtained on demand 
<lraft. 


99.9t> 

24.75 


124.74 

Deduet freight to London at 88. ]K*r cu’t., ]du8 IS per cent. 9.44 

In^^ina’ice at Os. lOd. per cent., plu.*» 25 per cent.41 

- 9.85 


114.89 

Deduct Australian charges (cost of cases, freezing, wharfage, cartage to 
Outer Harbor and putting aboard, Commonwealth inspection fee, and 


Dairy Council levy).. 6.83 

108.06 

Add Paterson scheme bounty. 28,00 


Less levy to I’aterson plan—l^d. jv'r lb. 


136.06 

16.33 


119.73 

Which is equivalent to L83.s., or 12.83d. per lb. net to the nutnufactUrer. As the 
p-rico being paid by most manufacturers for butterfat ia Is. per lb., it will be seen 
that from the ^0)ver-rim’^ the manufacturer received 2.66d. per lb. to cover the cost 
of manuffvct'ure, interest^ depreciation, and profit. 

The foregoing shows the result, as already stated, where the manufacturer actually 
secured 101s. for his butter—not ^all manufacturers succeeded in doing this. 


AOBICULTUBAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

Oonfeicnces of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated on EyreAs Peninsula 
were held at Kimba, Wudmna^ and Cummins on October 3rd, 5th, and 7th respectively. 
Departmental officers present were:—Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Messrs. W. 3. Spafford (Deputy Director), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
C. T, McKenna, B.V.Stt. (Veterinary Officer Stock and Brands Department), H. D. 
Adams and W. H. Brownrigg (Agricultural Instructors), and H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

The Kimba Conference (Eastern Eyre's Peninsula). 

The Kimba Conference was poorly attended, only four Branches sending rejiresen- 
tatives, viz., Kelly, Pinkawillinie, Balumbah, and Balumbah Women's. 

Mr. T. H, Harris presided, and the Conference was opened by Professor Perkins who 
congratulated the State, and the Kimba district in particular, on the prospects of a 
good season, l^ast year Eyre's Peninsula produced 10,000,()()0bush. of wheat and he 
was confident that the ensuing harvest would be greater. In many instances good 
seasons were freak years, and there was need for caution in basing farmihg practices 










on the experiences of those years. He regarded South Australia as a country of 
relatively low rainfall with a short growing period, and all farming practices were 
built up on that point of view. The most successful farmer was one who wai able to 
judge the results of average seasons and who carried out his practices accordingly. 
Last year the State had a mean yield of ilfbush. per acre, and in 56 years there were 
only six years with a higher average, and iU would be wrong to base farming piactices 
cn a season such as was experienced last year. It w'as known, for example, that early, 
well worked fallow gave higher yields than late tillage, but in good y<-ais the latter 
might be of greater advantage. In an average year good results were not obtained 
without superphosphate. If certain varieties succeeded wcdl only in :i good season 
it was folly not to sow varieties which were known to give tlie best re uUs in average 
years. For these reasons alone he considered that farnurs should l)c awaie of being 
tempted to change their pnictices on the experience of a good season. Tt«was satisfac¬ 
tory to note that side lines had been taken up in this part of the State. WliiJst the 
market conditions were not satisfactory for eggs and fat lambs, it was gratifying to 
know that farmers on Elyre's Peninsula were, at any rate, obtaining prices for their 
cream at Port Lincoln equal to lh)rt Adelaide prices. 

Papers were read by Mr. G. W. Cant (Kelly) on ‘‘Starting on a Virgin Scrub 
Bl(K'k”; Mr. A. Jeiicho (Balumbah), '*'*Dairviiig jn this District’’; Mr, F. A. Gallaway 
(Kellj’’), “Farming Records”; and Mr. F. Masters, “Development of Mal]<‘e Farms.” 

Questions were answered by Departmental officers, and the following resolutions werd 
carried: — 

That the Tiext Conference be held in dulv at Cowell under the auspices of the 
Miltalie Branch. 

That thi.s Confertmcc urges the Farmers’ Relief Board to grant super sufficient to 
dress land as reeonimended by Depaitmental officers. 

That the price of su]»er})lioa})hate be reduced. 


Metter’s Master “ Nuoil ” Windmills 


AGAIN AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, ADELAIDE SHOW, 1932. 



Most Reliable, Efficient, and Durable. 
Positively Self Governed. 

Greater Lifting Strength. 

Will Pump More Water on a Lighter 
Breeze. 

Equipped with intercbang^ble and re- 
placable bearings of nigh-class anti¬ 
friction metal. 


MANUFACTURED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA BY 

Metters Limited, 

NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

**No fear of a Drought 
With a Metters about.*^ 











That this Conference recommends that a further grant on the same lines as the 
£‘420,000 just allotted bo made available for farm employment in order to increase 
primary production, expoits, and revenues of thei State. 

That the Kimba District Council be asked to enforce the Noxious Weeds Act. 

That this Conference recommends that the Department of Agriculture establish experi- 
mental plots in the Kimba district for testing the values of pastures suitable for the 
locality. 

That this Coiifeioiice protests against the unfair treatment of telephone subscribers 
who are cut off from a house where a service has been established, but has been dis¬ 
connected owing to the inability of the proprietor to i)ay his rent and calls. 

That this Conference endeavors to influence the Government to destroy rabbits on 
water conservation reserves. 

That the Government be asked to provide settlers adjoining unoccupied land with 
wire netting through district councils or the vermin board on the old terms. 

Mr. 0. T. McKenna delivered an instructive address on the “Care of Farm Animals” 
and replied to numerous questions relating to stock complaints. 

The WUDINNA OONFFJlEi^CE (CENTRAL EYRF/S PENINSULA). 


There was a fair attendance at Wudinua when Mr. A. W. H. Barnes presided over the 
Conference of representatives of Branches from Wudinna, Mimiipa, Pygety, Pinbong, 
and Kyancutta. 

The Conference was opened by Professor Perkins, who stated that prices for wheat 
were slowly approaching the cost of production, which varied from district to district, 
from season to season, and from farm to farm. A good deal depended on individual 
marmgement, but the yield was, of course, a more important factor in production cost. 
For 70 years the average in South Australia was a little over Sbush. In recent years 
the average was slightly better owing to the extension of good farming methods. More 
farmers have approached the standard of the most successful farmers of the State and 
in consequence the yields w'cre slightly increased. 

Papers were read by:—Mr. C. W. Johns (Wudinna) on “Pigs on the Farm,” Mr. 
A. J. Shepherd (Wudinna) on “Practical Breeding of Draught Bbrsos,” and Mr. J. F. 
Heylen (Pygery) on “Why Fallow and Rotation Cropping.” 

Discussions arose on the bulk handling of wheat, the advantages of establishing a 
butter factory in the district, and the best means of using the services of Agricultural 
Instructors, The following resolutions were carried:— 

“That this Conference urges the Government to hasten the Committeereport on 
bulk handling of wheat, me.anwhile giving the Farmers’ Union every facility to ship 
bulk cargoes for the coming season,” 

‘“I'lijit efforts be ma<le to have the butter factory at Port liincoln reopened.” 

“That the Government provide facilities re cool storage in trains for the handling 
of cream and other produce to Port Lincoln.” 

“That the Government be asked to make provision for receiving eggs at the Port 
Lincoln Produce Depot.” 

“That a yearly programme of meetings and visits for Mir. Brownrigg be drawn up 
»nd that the formulating of the scheme be left in the hands of Mr. Brownrigg.” 

“That the title of Agricultural Instructor be altered to Agricultural Adviser.” 

“That the Advisory Board of Agriculture make inquiries as to the reason why so 
many bags were undersized and not capable of holding Sbush. of wheat last season. ’ ’ 

In the evening Mr. Spafford gave an address on “Recent Research Work in Connection 
with the Cultivation of Wheat.” 

Minnipa, Kyancutta and Pooehera were mentioned as the place to hold the next 
Conference, and Mbmipa was eventually decided upon. 
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The Cummins Coneerence (Lower Eyre's Peninsula). 


The morning session at the (.-ummins Oonference was poorly attended, but tlu* number 
of delegates increased during the afternoon and evening. Mr. Q. W. I'roetor ])resided 
and the Branches represented were Cummins, Yeelanna, Koppio, Kapinnic, and Green 
Patch. In his opening address Professor Perkins .stated that in the Soutliern Districts 
of Eyre’s Peninsula there were many men who had distinguished themselves in agricul¬ 
tural work. Within recent years the Denton trophy at the Royal Show in Adelaide 
had been won by Mr. \V. E. ('ooper in 1929, by Messrs. Lavvru' P>ros. in 19:10 (who 
were also runners up in 1931 and in 1932), and by Mr. K. Kain in 19:i2. At this year’s 
Royal Show Mr. R. R. W’ilson exhibited the best bag of malting barley. In the com¬ 
petition for the Champion Shield donated l>y the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society for the Ic'st vdieat crop in the State, M.essrs. Smith Bros., Yetdanna, were ]>laccd 
third in order of merit in 1927, Messrs. Aikcnhead and Treloar third in 11129 and second 
in 1931. Farmers in the district were contributing in no small nu^asuri- to the welfare 
of the State, and given adequate marketing facilities the district was suitable for 
the development of farm sidelines. 

Mr. M. A. Palm (Cummins) read a paper on ^‘Rabbit J)(‘striictioii,” Mr. T. D. 
Vogt (Yeelanna) on ‘‘Fallowing,” Mr. VV. E. Bryant (Cummins) on ‘‘Prej^aration of 
the W9 jo 1 Clip,” Mr. F. J. Jericho (Cummins) on “Green Fodders,” and Mr. W. P. 
Cooper (Koppio), “Does it Pay to Raise I.>ambs for the Freezers?’’. 

Instructive discussions arose on questions asked by BrancliCH on sulijects velating to 
the advantages in feeding ofl’ (‘nrly sown rank crops, the benefits gained from early 
fallow and other matters of interest to farmers in the district. 

Tlu; following resolutions were carried:—(1) “That this Conference reque.sts the 
Advisory Boaid of Agriculture to ask superphosphate m.inufacturer.s to make a reduc¬ 
tion of 5 per cent, for cash with order on established trading custom.” (2) “That the 
Covernment improve the marketing facilities of poultry farmers on Eyre’s Peninauln 
to enable tiuun to ]>rocluc{; at a profit ajid extend the industry.’’ (3) “That special 
Government grants be allotted for making roads in the Cuminins-Yeelaima district 
OAving to the shocking state of same and the great disabilities ])rimnry producers have 
to work under through this cause.” (4) “That oil used for farming oj)erations be 
included in the list of exemptions of sales tax, which would mean a great relief to 
primary producers, especially those engaged in power farming,’’ (5) “ Th,at the 
Associat'ed Banks be asked to remove the double increase of exchange on Eyre’.s Peninsula 
che<]|ues;” and (6) “That the next Conference be held at Cummins.” 

Tn the evening Mr. H. B, Barlow (Cliicf Dairy Instructor) addressed the (Conference 
on “Dairying and Pig Raising.” 


The average production of dairy cows 
in Great Britain is 574 gallons of milk 
a >ear; In Denmark, 571 gallons; 
Germany, 520; Norway, 445; Australia, 
290 gallons. 

THIS SHOWS THE URGENT NFXBS 
SITY FOR IMPROVING METHODS OF 
FEEDING IN AUSTRALIA WITHOUT 


MEGCITTS 

LI N S E ED 

MEAL 

FOR DAIRY COWS 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Monthly Meeting the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held ou Wednesday, 
October 19th, there being present Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, 
JS. 8heplierd, A. L. MeEwin, J. W. Sandford, P. J. Baily, Professor Perkins (Director 
x)f Agriculture), and II. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from 
Mbssrs. A. J. Oooke, F. Coleman, and J. B. Murdoch. 

Congress Addresses. —It was urmnimously decided to extend the sincere thinks of 
the Board to ])rivate contributors to the Congress Agenda for the valuable support they 
rendered in the Congress proceedings. 

Congress Agenda. —It wae decided to give effect to the resolutions of Congress that 
the Agenda be sent out to Branches six weeks before the Annual Congress. 

Tariff on Superphosphate. —The Board supported the Congress resolution that super- 
phosphates should be admitted free of duty, and the Secretary was instructed to forward 
the resolution to the Minister accordingly. 

Imported Journals. —Congress resolution: ‘ ‘ That the restriction on the importation 
from America of farm journals be removed.’’ The Secretary reported that the main 
cause of the high price of lit(‘rature imported from America was the exchange rati^, 
which he was informed was about 65 per cent. As this was beyond the control of 
the Board no further action was deemed necessary. 

Price of Superphosphate. —Congress Resolution: ‘*As superphosphate was so very 
essential for the production of wheat and fodders, we consider that a reduction in 
the price is long overdue. Manufacturers have demanded spot cash for the last two 
seasons which should enable them to sell at a lower price. ’ ’ It was decided to bring 
this under the notice of manufacturers. 

Barley m Wheat Crops. —Attention was drawm to the alarming extent to wliich barley 
was present in wheat crops this .season. The Director of Agriculture intimated that 
he would dwiw the attention of Agricultural Instructors to tliis matter and that he 
would call for reports on the subject. 

New Branche.s. —Conditional approval was given to the formation of a branch at 
Ohilpuddio Bock and a Women’s Branch at Mundalla. 

Tram.sfer of Brarwh.—Thet Board ai)proved of the transfer of the Yorketown Branch 
to Coobowie. 

Life Members. —The following gentlemen were approved as Life Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau:—Messrs. H. Bowyer (Owen), H, Schultz (I.^n8wood), R. Wheaton 
(MacOilliviay), H. C. Mackley (Mnngalo), E. B. Pitman (Murraytown), and J. B. 
Makin and W. IT, Morcomb (Keith). 

New Members. —The following were approved as meml>ers of the undermentioned 
Branches;—Knitpo—S. R. Gray, G. Allington, W. F. Wilson, (ji. P. Barker, E. Steer, 
B. L. Vining, R, Morris, V. Ladhams, T. Dixon, H. Stone; Mangalo Women’s—Miss A. 
James; Tipper Wakefield—Paul Clynn; Boors Plains—V. A. H. Pride?; Port Elliot— 
M. A. Littleby; Longwood—^Les. Lewis; Kybybolite—^B. Paltride, S. H. Castlne, H. h. 
Miles, S. Heffenian, T. Boord; Pinnaroo Women’s—Mrs. H. Gilbert, Mrs. G. Pierce; 
Tatiara—Glen D. Ferguson; Kangarilla—H. 0. Dowling; Alawoona—S. Coad; 
Hindmarsh Island—K. Barclay; Paruaa—^Jolm Stewart, A. Hinton; Macclesfield—A. 
Bead, K. Read; Greenock—E. W. Nitaehke, A. Auriebt, J. Jnngfor; Clare Women’s—• 
Mrs. M. Somerville; Barraera—0. J. Mayger, W. Mutton, J. Pasturel, L, J. Gordon, 
Ki Ki—A. F. Kiddle; Wilmington—^R. C. Cooley, M. L. George; Yaninee—J. L. Roe, 
F. E. Christian; Mount Hope—E. Russell, L. A. Myers, A. D. Myers; Hoyleton—^Roy 
ftandow; B^alie Women’s—Mrs. B. McCarthy; Auburn Women’s—Mrs. J. Tansell, 
Mrs. E. J. Bandow; Aldinga—S. Blacker, Jack Blacker; Gawier River—E. W. Lrnke, 
B. Wlnte; Taplan—W. Axon; Balaklava—R. H. Shepperd; Weavers—G. T. Anderson, 
W. G. Agnew; Bedhill—^Lance Harris; Morchard—F. Stainer; Black Rock—C. Judell* 



E. Thonias, Oeo. Ci’owhurst; Owen—G. Poole, S. Lacey; Jcrvois—L. liailz, J. E, 
Bicliards; Hartley—A. B. Brook; Mount Barker—W H. Boyce, T. G. I^aternoster; 
Cummins—Boy Feirelough, Leigh Bough, Hans Kahl; Bowhill—T. W. Morton, G. 
Morton; Mundalla—E. J. Pavier, A. H. Lucas; Williamstown Women’s—Mrs. Wm. 
Patterson, Mrs. M. Adains; J.^*nswood and Forest Bange—C. FilscU, O. Probert,. 
— Robinson, W. Fry; Taplan—B. Venning, B. Turner; Lameroo—J. Opie, G. Priest; 
McLaren Flat Women’s—Mrs. B, Elliott, Mrs. E. Broughton; Millicent Women’s— 
Mrs. P. Sullivan; Penola Women’s—Mrs. .1. N. McBain, Mrs. W. Patterson, Mrs, J. 
Skinner, Mrs. E. B. Ey; Blackwood— C. J. M. W^iUcefield, J. H. Wakefield; Mount 
Gambier—G. B. Tlellyer, L. R. Ileadlam; Cummins—John Pedler^ P. L. Vanstone, A. 
Hill, 0. Hill, Jas. Rtundlc; Pinbong—Eric Scholz; Stockport—B. Koch, L. Koch, E, 
Koch; Modbury—J. B. McPherson ; Moorlands—Jack Jaeiisch; Willianistown—Adams, 
D. Gordon; Balaklava—-N. Harley; Yantanabie—Bruce Miller, N. B. Miller, C. G. 
Miller; Mangalo—B. Hughes, L. Hannemann, M. Evely; Wynarka—G. Martin, C. S. 
Hall, A. Dalziol, J. H. Priest; Wirrilla— W. B. Hendry; .Tamestown—B, McOarthy, 
H. C. Oavenett; Stanley Flat— lu. L. Dux, W. Slattery, J, Slattery, E. F. Ward, S. C. 
Lee, A. McAskill, B, McDonald, S. McDonald, C. H. Walden, E. W. Burch, E. Burch; 
Hope Forest—G. Hurst, A. Li'wis, F. Bowen, J. Barclay, E. Edmonds, K. Seaiie, 0. 
Fisher, H. Nielsen, G. Bevan, J. McGee, 8. Coad, T. Finchen, F. Eves, W. Gatlin, El. 
Muldoon; Balumbah Women’s—Miss Mona Roc, Miss Alice Norris, Miss O. Deer, Miss 
Alice Deer. 

New members, 155; present members, 8,01J; No. of Branches, 320. 

Meetings. —Tt was decided that, in future, meetings will be held at 2 p.m. instead 
of 2.30. 

A largo numb('r of resolutions from Oongrosq and Conferences was considered in 
Committee, and Branches will l)e advised from time to time as to the consideration and 
recommendations made in connection with such resolutions. 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MASTTFACTDREBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 673E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO HANUFACTDRED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 









DAIRY AND FARM PRODUOE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. »Sandford & Oo., ‘Limited, reported on November 1st, 1932:— 
Butter.^— The production of butter iiu South Australia during^ O>.t>ober was greater 
than in any other season in the history of the State, and the weather conditions being 
congenial, it is anticipated that supplies will be well maintained well through November. 
There is an abuiubmce of feed in all areaa, so that the dairy herds are in splendid 
condition throughout, and with the keener attention which is being given tO' dairying, 
it is of great bemeflt to the man on the land and the State as a whole. Heavy quantities 
■continue to be shipped to Britain, but it is unfortunate that prices ruling there are lower 
than they have been for many years, so that the returns to the fanner are less than 
it was hoped would be the case. At this time of the year local values are entirely 
. governed by export, and values have eased throughout the month and at date were— 
Cffioicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. OJd.; prints and delivery, extra (these 
prices are subject to the stabilsation levies); store and collectors, 7d. to 7id. per lb. 
at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Egos. —Whilst the cool weather conditions have been favorable for dairying, it lias 
had the effect of shortomirig egg production, for with chaTigcable temjieratuTcs, such 
as we have had this seasoji, the laying hens are affected. The result has been that 
the percentage of eggs which is suitable for shipment was greater than usual, and h.as 
temporarily shortened the supplies available for pulping and Australian trade generally. 
It is expected, however, that as soon as the warm weather sets in that there will be an 
immediate response in production. Meanwhile the market is steady. Ordbuiry country 
•eggs, hen or duck, od. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile liighcr. 

Cheese. —'Phe tonnage of cbeese being manufactured at ])r,osent is als(‘ ('veating jiew 
records, and ns the South-Eastern parts are usually several weeks latc'r in s(>asonal 
conditions, it is expected tht the cheese manufactured will continue at a. Ingh lovel 
for a good many weidis yet. This commodity also is being sliippod as freight can be 
arrang(‘d, I)Ut under the influence of weakening butter prices values liavo cased. New 
lUiakos, large to loaf, 7d. to 71cl.; semi-matured und matured, fid. to lid. per lb. 

Bacon.— The consumrtioii of bacon has kept up very well throughout the month 
under review, l)ut tlie curors kept the market well supplied from week to week. Jiates 
also continued steady. With the nearer approach of Christmas, manufficturers are 
now prejUiring hams for the trade, and a keener demand was {'xperienced for tlu'se, 
many storekeepers booking their requirements for delivery at little later on. Best local 
aides, 8id. to 9d.; best local factory-cured middles, S^d. to 9d.; largo, 8d.; local rolls, 
Sid. to 9d.; loccil hams (raw), Hid. to Ts.; cooL'd. Is. 2d. to Is. Md.; lard, prints, 
«d. per lb. 

Almonds. —A splendid demand for almonds continued throughout the monrth, but 
the supplies to Jiand were somewhat limited. With buyers unable to obtain all their 
requiTemeiits, it might have boon expected that values would ha\e firmed, but owing 
to the importations of kernels into Australia which will be landed during the next few 
weeks, this ha.s steadied tlie value.s here. Brandis and softshells, 9Ad. to lOid.- 
hardshells, 6d, to Bid.; keriivls, 2s. Id. to 2.s. 2d. per lb. ’ 

Honey. Except for the local trade there has uot been any very heavy sales made 
interstate. Beports from other parts of the Commonwealth indicate that the stocks 
of honey are sufficienrt. for their needs, so that there has not been the same call for 
South Australian honey as in some other years, and it looks as though overseas trade 
will have to be developed to clear stocks during the coming years. Prime clear 
extracted, in liquid condition-, 3d. to ,3Jd.; second grade, 2d. to 2^(1. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Again mot with good demand throughout the inontli, and fairly heavy 
'Consignments were received—Is. O^d. to Is. lid. per Ib., according to sample.' 

Live Poultry.— The supplies of live poultry throughout Oetober were somewhat 
Shorter than just pre\d(>usly, but this is usual, as with fanners preparing for liarvest- 
mg they have not the time necessary for cooping and marketing birds. Towards the 
latter end of the moiwth supplies improved, but the increu.se was largely in old and 
light weight hens, and values were a shade easier for these. Prime roosters 48 to 
-Ss. 4d.; nice conditioned cocJterels, 3s. 3d. to 38. 9d.; fair conditioned cockerels, 28. 8d. 
to 3s. Id.; chickens lower; heavy weight hens, 28. 9d. to 3s. 9d.; medium hens, Is. lid. 
to 28. fid.; light hens, Is. 4d, to Is. 8d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower; geese^ 
4s, to 48. 9d.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 4s. to 5s.; Muscovy ducks, 2s. to Ss. 3d.; 
<5rdinary ducks, Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d.; ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prime condifeion> 
8d. to 91d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6id. to 7id. per lb. live weight; 
tokeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, S^d. to 6d, each. 

Potatoes.—4b. 9di per owt. 

Onions.—N ew season’s, 13s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of October, 1932, 
also the average precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. 
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19.12. 
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Oct. i 

mu. 

1932. i 

193-2. I 

Oct. ; 

mil. 

Fae Noeti 

I AND 

JPPEE NoETH. 

i 

j Lowee North- 

—continued. 


Oodnadatta_ 

024 

3-80 

3-90 

4-76 Brinkworth .... 

1-81 

18-69 

13-07 

16-74 

Marree . 

1’34 

6*16 

4-70 

6-93 Blyth . 

1-42 

17-50 

14-91 

16-76 

Farina . 

1-28 

6-33 

5-42 

6-48 Clare . 

1-95 

26-08 

22-09 

24*64 


0*95 

0‘7B 

6-66 

7-96 Mintaro. 

1-63 

24-02 

21-12 

23-34 

Beltana . 

0-78 

6-20 

7-11 

8*69 Water vale. 

2-22 

25-77 

24-23 

26-91 

BUnman . 

MO 

8-48 

10-22 

12-00 Auburn . 

2-03 

24-20 

21-58 

24-00 

Hookina . 

0-78 

9-27 

9-60 

11*42 Hoyleton. 

1-78 

17-40 

15-38 

17-33 

Hawker. 

0-68 

11-90 

10-56 

11-42 Bafaklava . 

1-20 

14-38 

13-72 

16-62 

Wilson . 

0-73 

11-98 

10-05 

12-23 Port Wakefield . 

2-13 

13-89 

11 -59 

12-96 

Gordon . 

0*44 

9-15 

8-95 

10*69 Terowie. 

1-07 

15-82 

11-38 

13-39 

Quorn . 

M4 

13-5(; 

11-63 

13-35 Yarcowie. 

0-57 

16-39 

11-82 

13-63 

Port Augusta .. 

0-98 

11-95 

8-16 

9-42 Hallett. 

0-59 

20-38 

14-36 

16-43 

Bruce. 

0-88 

10-50 

8-32 

9-90 Mount Bryan .. 

0-99 

21-83 

14-75 

16-70 

Hammond. 

0-73 

13-44 

'J-70 

11-33 Koonnga. 

0-89 

19-57 

15-99 

17-90 

Wilmington .... 

1-32 

16-96 

15-64 

17*60 Farrell’s Flat .. 

1-01 

19-31 

16-71 

18-66 

Willoi^ue . 

1 12 

15-10 

10-59 

12-16 





Melrose . 

1-73 

27-93 

20-68 

22-89 West of Mureay Ranges. 


Booleroo Centre 

109 

19-00 

13 33 

16-20 Manoora . 

1-30 

21-68 

16-72 

18-82 

Port Germein... 

0-81 

18-17 

10-80 

12-46! Saddleworth_ 

1-48 

2215 

17-41 

19-64 

Wirrabara. 

1-82 

25-81 

17-10 

19-27 Marrabel . 

1-71 

22-63 

17-75 

19-83 

Appila . 

1-38 

19-23 

12-81 

14-69 Riverton . 

1-54 

22-38 

18-61 

20-73 

Cradock. 

0-53 

9-79 

9-30 

19-27 Tarlee . 

1-75 

17-99 

16-03 

18-09 

Carrieton. 

0-79 

10-14 

10-54 

12-35 Stockport . 

1-85 

19-86 

14-86 

16-80 

Johnburg. 

0*08 

9-50 

8-91 

10-63 Hamley Bridge . 

1 -90 

19-13 

14-64 

16-65 

Eurelia. 

0-80 

11-96 

11-12 

13*06 Kapunda. 

1-50 

20 16 

17-66 

19-81 

Orroroo .. 

1-24 

13-80 

11-43 

13-24 Freeling. 

1-89 

18-44 

15-84 

17-87 

Nackara. 

0-35 

10-23 

9-59 

11-16 Greenock. 

2-06 

20-93 

19-18 

21-60 

Black Rock .... 

0-86 

12-42 

10-64 

12-46 Truro. 

1-25 

18-42 

17-88 

20-02 

Oodlawirra .... 

0-44 j 

12-65 

9-50 

11-62 Stockwell. 

1-41 

20-56 

17-85 

20-16 

Peterborough .. 

004 1 

15-88 

11-23 

13-24 Nuriootpa. 

2-41 

23-26 

18-40 

20-62 

Yongala. 

0*72 i 

16-90 

12-36 

14-44 Angaston. 

2-02 

21-95 

20-04 

22-43 





Tanunda . 

2 25 

21 35 

19-81 

22-04 

JNOETII-EAST, 


Lyndoch . 

2-61 

22-89 

21-20 

23-48 

Yunta . 

0-05 

10-16 

7-04 

8*43 1 WiUiamstown .. 

3-18 

28-17 

25-23 

27-63 

Waukaringa ... 

0-18 

6-75 

6-88 

8-00 





Mannahill . 

0-45 

5-03 

6-87 , 

Adelaide 

Plains. 



Cockbum. 

Oil 

5-78 

6-68 i 

Owen. 

1-67 

14-88 

12-93 

14-00 

Broken Hill, 



.! 

„ Mallala. 

2-76 

17 30 

14-78 

16-69 

N.S.W. 

016 

5-39 

8*18 

Roseworthy ... 

2-56 

19-29 

15-50 

17-32 





Gawler. 

2-72 

18-74 

17-02 

18-99 

Lowbb Nokth. 


Two Wells. 

2-54 

17 43 

1404 

16-74 

Port Pirie . 

0*87 

17-76 

11-61 

13-19 Virginia. 

2-54 

18-99 

15-27 

17-14 

Port Broughton. 

0-89 

12-83 

12-52 

13-93 SraFthfield. 

2-66 

21-49 

15-59 

17-42 

But©... 

1*86 

18-64 

13-90 

16-38 Salisbury. 

2-08 

2M3 

16-62 

18-66 

Laura. 

1-90 

21-88 

15-99 

17-99 Adelaide . 

2-32 

24-40 

18-95 

21-09 

Caltowie . 

Ml 

19-34 

14-71 : 

16-74 Qlen Osmond .. 

2-55 

27-92 

23-55 

26-96 

Jamestown .... 

0*83 

19-68 

15-55 

17-75 Magill. 

2-50 

28-76 

22-96 

25-49 

Gladstone . 

1-80 

18-44 

14-39 

16-32 





Ccystal Brook .. 

1-51 

17-71 

14-04 ! 

16-81 Mount Lorn 

z Ranges. 


Georgetown .... 

2-04 

21-29 

16-37 

18*39 Teatree Gully .. 

2-60 

27*11 

24-60 

27-29 

Narridy. 

1-95 

17-29 

14-11 

16-89 Stirling West .. 

3-65 

49-61 

42-90 

46-78 

Redhm. 

1-36 

19'42 

14-81 

16-66 Uraidia . 

3-72 

63-28 

40-17 

43-82 

Spaldins . 

0*80 

18-68 

16-68 

19-13 Clarendon . 

2-46 

35-60 

29-90 

32-80 

GTulnare. 

1’52 

22-65 

10-47 

18-62 Morphett Vale . 

2-06 

23-57 

20-44 

22-59 

Yacka . 

1*38 

18-48 

13-61 

16*32 Noarlunga. 

1-60 

22-74 

18-64 

20-33 

Koolunga . 

1-32 

16-16 

13-66 

15-43 Willunga. 

2-40 

26-71 

23-87 

26-13 

Snowtowu. 

1*28 

18-19 

14-04 

16-62 Aldioga . 

2-14 

22-53 

18-43 

22-09 
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RAINFALL— conH'med. 


Stotts. 

For 

Oct., 

1932. 

i To 
! end 
i Oct., 
1082. 

Av'ge 

to 

end 

Oct, 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain 

lull. 

Statinn. « 

For 

Oct., 

1032. 

To 

end 

Oct., 

1082. 

Av*«e 

to 

end 

Oct. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain 

tall. 

Mount L 

OPTY Ranges— contd. 


West op Spb 

nobb’s 

Gulp— conUnued. 

Myponga. 

1-93 

3212 

27-00 

28-94 

Rudall. 

0-92 

17-31 

10-74 

12-26 

Normanvill© ... 

2-00 

21-30 

18-91 

20-67 

Cleve .. 

M2 

20-84 

JL309 

14*62 

Yankalilla. 

210 

23 50 

20-92 

22-80 

Cowell . 

0-47 

11-51 

9-90 

11*14 

Mount Pleasant 

2-29 

29-57 

24-80 

27-21 

Miltalie . 

0-90 

17-72 

12-10 

13*66 

Birdwood . 

2 09 

31-98 

26-51 

29-16 

Darke’s Peak .. 

1-40 

20-20 

13-38 

14-86 

Oumeracha. 

2-80 

34-82 

30-36 

33-36 

Kimba. 

0-93 

16-00 

10-40 

11-63 

Millbrook Rsvr. 

2-24 

32-99 

31-51 

34-95 






Tweedvale. 

2-73 

38-43 

32-91 

35-83 

Yorke Peninsula. 



Woodside . 

2*63 

33-93 

29-46 

32-23 






Ambleside. 

2-25 

35-15 

31-86 

34-88 

Wallaroo. 

1*03 

10-10 

12-82 

13-90 


2*44 

30-92 


28*13 

Kadina . 

Ml 

19-70 

14-21 

16*63 

Mount Barker .. 

2-95 

43-77 

28-94 

31-71 

Moonta . 

1-21 

17-07 

13-65 

16-06 

Kohunga . 

2-63 

37-90 

30-28 

3314 

PaskeviUe . 

1-51 

17-78 

14-09 

16*62 

Maccleskeld .... 

247 

29-04 

27-73 

30-46 

Maitland . 

2-47 

23-08 

18-11 

19-91 

Meadows. 

2-71 

37-99 

32-83 

36-10 

Ardrossan . 

2-58 

16-36 

12-59 

13*96 

dtrathalbyn ... 

2-33 

17-62 

17-40 

19-35 

Port Victoria .. 

3-12 

19-63 

13-87 

16*40 





Curramulka .... 

1-60 

20-98 

16-28 

17-88 

Murray 

Flats 

AND Valley, 


Minlaton . 

1-67 

20-26 

16-24 

17-82 

Meningie . 

2-JO 

20-36 

16-54 

18-42 

Port Vincent .. 

1-66 

16-73 

12-92 

14-49 

Milang. 

1-97 

16-70 

13-31 

14-96 

Brentwood .... 

]-59 

19-44 

13-94 

16*44 

Iianghorne’s Crk. 

2 35 

18-10 

12-93 

14-76 

Stansbury. 

1-82 

17-92 

15-35 

16-80 

Wellington .... 

1-60 

20-90 

12-81 

14-68 

Warooka . 

1-60 

18-56 

16-16 

17-63 

'Tailem Bend ... 

2*42 

22-56 

12-78 

14-61 

Yorketown .... 

1-.35 

17-16 

15-46 

16*93 

Murray Bridge . 

1-99 

15-51 

11-93 

13-68 

Edith burgh .... 

1-95 

19-25 

14-81 

16.36 

dallington. 

1-62 

15-72 

13-49 

16-25 






Mannum . 

]-r)4 

14-42 

10-14 

11-61 

South and South-East. 


Palmer. 

1*60 

18-40 

13-69 

16-49 

Cape Borda ... 

1-96 

26-95 

23-06 

24*77 

Bedan . 

0-86 

11-39 

10-79 

12-16 

Kingsoote . 

1-38 

20-80 

17-47 

19-10 

Bwan Reach ... 

0-50 

10-63 

9-24 

10-61 

Penneshaw .... 

1-41 

20-59 

17-02 

18-10 

Blanchetown ... 

0-54 

10-00 

9-63 

11-08 

Victor Harbor . 

2-73 

27-01 

19-33 

21-26 

Budunda . 

104 

19-32 

15-10 

17-12 

Port Elliot .... 

280 

21-26 

18-(X> 

19-94 

Sutherlands_! 

0*50 

12-30 

9-34 

10-80 

Goolwa . 

2-77 

21-22 

16-01 

17-81 

Morgan . 

0-33 

9-11 

7-80 

9-20 

Copevill©. 

0-96 

13-43 

9-86 

11*42 

Waikerie . 

0‘46 

9-53 

8-29 

9-69 


0-51 

13-29 

lO-(X) 

H1 .g| 

Overland Corner 

0-11 

8-01 

8-83 

10-47 

Alawoona . 

0-63 

12-14 

8-89 

10-02 

Loxton . 

0-79 j 

11-74 

10-07 

11-64 

Mindarie . 

1-06 

16-52 

10-29 

11-89 

Eonmark . 

0'43 , 

9'70 

8 96 

10-60 

Sandalwood . . . 

0-92 

15-74 

11-79 

13-69 






Karoonda . 

107 

16-15 

12-61 

14-34 

West of Spencer s Gulf. 


Pinnaroo . 

0-77 

14-61 

12-75 

14-62 

Bucla . 

013 

8-55 

H-84 

10-04 


0-88 

15-24 

12-25 

13*91 

Nullarbor . 

1-82 

13-14 

7-78 

8-66 

Lameroo . 

0-92 

15-97 

14-17 

16*16 

FowW’b Bay .. 

203 

17-52 

10-94 

11-70 

Parrakie . 

1-23 

17-95 

12-79 

14*61 

Penong . 

1*48 

1.5-82 

11-11 

11-84 

Geranium . 

1-23 

18-79 

14*51 

16*44 

iKoonibba . 

2-93 

17-20 

10-71 

11-46 

Peake . 

1-75 

17-20 

14-25 

16*21 

Denial Bay .... 

1-28 

11-43 

11-37 

10-96 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1-81 

21-26 

13-64 

15*41 

Oeduna . 

117 

13-66 

8-92 

9-76 1 

Coomandook ,.. 

1-63 

18-71 

15-27 

17*22 

Smoky Bay ... 

0-79 

13-39 

9-40 

10-20 

Coonalpyn . 

1-96 

21-81 

15-51 

17-44 

WirruUa . 

0-92 

13-76 

9-19 

9-67 

Tintinara . 

2-25 

21-21 

16-45 

18-70 

Streaky Bay ... 

0-94 

17-51 

13-76 

14-80 

Keith . 

1-82 

17-94) 

15-75 

17*91 

Ohandada . 

0-93 

15-06 

— 

— 

Bordortown .... 

1-58 

19-83 

16-98 

19*32 

Minnipa. 

1-20 

17-57 

12-54 

13-66 

Wolseley . 

1-82 

21-58 

1638 

18*44 

Kyancutta .... 

1-42 

16-36 

— 

— 

Frances . 

222 

19-45 

17-63 

20*03 

Talia . 

0-93 

1706 

13-31 

14-66 

Naracoorte .... 

2-20 

23-37 

20-11 

22-62 

Port ElUston .. 

1-49 

21-85 

15-20 

16-34 

Penola . 

2-09 

23-24 

23-22 

26-14 

Yeelanna . 

1-31 

21-93 

14-53 

16-73 

Lucindale ..... 

2-83 

27*67 

20-85 

23-11 

Oummins . 

2-07 

21-72 

16-00 

17-46 


2-39 

24*89 

22-00 

24-33 

Port Lincoln ... 

1-60 

25-02 

17-81 

19-37 

Rol» . 

2-60 

27-50 

22-57 

24*66 

Tumby . 

2*87 

19-37 

12-26 

14-00 

Beaohpoxt . 

1-99 

32-33 

24-72 

27*01 

Dngarra ... 

1'08 

18-07 

14-97 

16-70 

Milhoent . 

2-56 

30-67 

27-06 

29*81 

Oa^w . 

1-25 

13-93 

11-34 

13*10 

Kalangadoo . .. 

313 

35.23 

28-76 

32*30 

Amo Bay . 

1-44 

16-56 

11-08 

12*40 

Mount Gambler. 

2-78 

31-20 

27-16 

30*64 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

i Report 

1 on 
; Page. 

Dates oi 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

1 Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Alawoona . 

1 

* 

' ■— 

— 

Farrell’s Flat .. 


25 

30 






Fiimiss. 




Allanrlala East . 


* 

11 

9 

Frances . 

t 

1 _ 

— 



* 



: FravviJIe . 

.517 



Amyton. 


* 

— 

— 

, Gawder River . 


_ 

— 

Angast.on. 


* 

.— 

— 

Georgetown. 

* 

12 

10 

Appila . 


♦ 

■- 

— 

Geranium . 

510 

; 26 

31 

Appila-Yarrowle. 


t 

' — 

— 

Gladstone . 

t 

11 

9 







t 

1 11 

9 



t 

9 

7 


* 

i 8 

13 

Auburn Women’s. 


t 

25 

H 

: Glossop . 




Balaklavu . 


♦ 

H 

R 

; Goode. 

K 

16 

18 

Balhannah. 


t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s. 

* 

! 16 

18 

Balumbah. 


t 

— 

— 

i; Greenock . 

t 

I — 

— 

Bannera . 


t 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

502 

i 10 

8 

Beetaloo Valley . 


t 

7 

12 

' Gulnare . 

* 

— 

— 

Belalle Women's. 


* 

8 

13 

Gumeracha . 

* 

14 

12 

Belvidere. 


* 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

« 

j — 

— 

Berri. 


* 

14 

7 

i Hanson . 

* 

8 

13 



• 

_ 

— 


* 

9 

7 

Blackheatfi . 


t 

17 

15 

Hawker . 

518 



Black Hock. 


* 

— 

— 

; Hindmarsh Island . 

* 

.— 

— 

Black Springs. 


t 

H 

R 

; Hookina. 


1 — 

— 

Blackwood . 


t 

14 

12 

; Hope Forest . 

t 

7 

5 

Block E . 


* 

— 

— 

Hoyleton. 

* 

21“ 

J9 

Blvth. 


49.') 

25 

23 


t 

17 

15 

Booleroo Centre. 


* 

11 

9 

, ironbank . 










* 

R 

R 

Boor’s Plains . 


501 

3 

R 

.lervois. 

t 

10 

8 

Borrika . 


« 

— 

■— 

Kalangadoo Women’s- 

• 

12 

10 

Bowhill . 



7 

12 

Kalangadoo. 


12 

10 

Brentwood . 


502 

' •> 

1 

Kalyan. 

* 

16 

21 

Brinkley . 


* 

9 

7 

Kangarilla. 

t 

— 

— 

Brink worth. 



7 

12 

Kangarilla Women’s - 

t 

17 

15 

Brownlow . 


490 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 


t — 

— 

Buchanan .. 


t 



K annl .• 

K 

t _ 


Bugle... 



8 

1.0 

Kaplnnie... 

t 

1 11 

_ 

Buudaleer Springs. 


■» 



i Kapunda . 


i 11 

9 

Bute. 



1 17 

15 

: Karcultaby . 

* 

— 


Butler . 



— 

— 

' Karoonda . 

* 

16 

14 

Calca . 


% 

— 

— 

Keith. 

« 

i 10 

8 

Cadell. 



— 

— 

Kelly . 

4> 

■ 12 

10 

Caliph . 


* 

1 

0 

i Ki Ki.. 

507 

— 

— 

Caltowie. 


* 

— 

— 

; Kilkerran. 

* 

[ 10 

8 

Canowle Belt . 


♦ 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 


7 : 

12 

Caralue . 


* 

9 

7 

: Kooiunga. 

* 

: — 

— 

Carrow. 


* 

9 

7 

Koonibiia . 


i 10 

8 

Chandada . 


* 

— 

' — 

Koouunga . 

* 

— 

— 

Charra . 


• 

— 

— 

Kopplo . 

* 

8 1 

1 

Cherry Gardens . 


t 

lii 

10 

' Kringln . 

* 

14 

12 

Ciauhcld . 


* 

— 

— 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

8 

13 

Clare Women's . 


t 

' — 

— 

Kyancutta . 

504 

! 1 ; 

6 

Clarendon . 


IK 

7 

12 

' Kybybolitc . 

* 

' 10 

8 

Clevc . 


IK 

5 

.3 

I.amoroo . 

.512 

: 12 

J(» 

Cobdogla. 


* 

— 

— 

Langhorne’s Creek. 

t 

9 

7 

Collie . 


♦ 

2 

7 

Laura . 

4> 

12 

10 

Colton . 



. — 


; Laura Bay. 

* 

8 1 

13 

Coomandook. 



24 

29 

i; Lenswood and Forest Range 

t 

‘ , — 

— 

Coonalpyn. 


• 

— 


Light’s Pass . : 

497 

— 

— 

Coonawarra. 


♦ 

10 

1,5 

; Lipson . 1 

♦ 

12 

10 

Coonawarra W omen’s. 


t 

' Ifi 

21 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

* 

! 9 

7 

Coorabio . 


* 


-— 

Lone Pine . 

* 

7 

12 

Copevllle . 


* 

— 

.— 

i Longwood. i 

t 

— 

— 

Coulta . 


• 

, — 

— 

: Low bank . ; 

♦ 

9 

7 

Cradock... 


I* 

i —- 

.— 

i; Loxton. ; 

* 

i 11 ; 

9 

Comniins. 


* 

i 11 

9 

' Lucindalc . 

♦ 

_ ; 

_ 

Cungena . 


t 

[ 3 


i Lyndoch . : 

t 

1 8 ^ 

13 

Currency Creek. i 


516 

' 14 

12 

ji MclAren Flat. 

t 

1 — 

— 

Cygnet River . 


* I 

— 

— 

i MclAren Flat Women’s .. 1 

t 

I 3 ' 

1 

Darke’s Peak . 


* 1 

— * 

— 

!’ Macclesneld. i 

t 

1 17 ! 

15 

Dudley . 


* 

— 


•I MacGilUvray . I 


1 8 j 

13 

Bdlllllle ... i 


* 


— 

;i Mallala . ' 

* 

I 21 ! 

19 

Elbow Hill .. j 


t 

s : 

13 1 

i Maltee . i 

t i 

: 10 

a 

Eudunda ... i 


* 

7 • 

5 j 

j Mangalo . j 

505 { 

1 — I 

— 

Eurella .. | 


* 

12 

10 1 

! Mannanarle . 

* 

— ; 

— 

Eurelia Women's . ^ 


* i 

2 ‘ 

7 * 

i Marama . i 

t 

— ’ 

— 

Everard Bast . j 


• 

*“■ j 

— ; 

Meadows ... j 

* 

, 0 { 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

f Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Nov. 

Deo. 

Merlbah. 

t 

R 

B 

i Rosy Pine . 

* 


_ 

Milang . 

t 

12 

E 

! Rudali . 

<d 

8 

6 

Mlllendllla. 

* 

— 

— 

: Saddleworth . 

0 

11 

16 

Millicent . 

* 

25 

30 

! Saddleworth Women’s ... 

t 

1 

0 

Millicent Women's. 

487 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

k 

>— 

— 

Mlltalle . 

t 

12 

R 


• 





4 

2 


* 

_ 

_ 

Minnlpa .. 

* 



Scott's Bottom.. 

t 

11 

9 

Modbury . 

* 

9 

— 

Shoal Bay. 

t 

8 

18 

Monarto South. 

508 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

i 

—- 

— 

Moonta . 

* 

—. 

— 

Snowtowu. 

* 

11 

0 

Moorlands. 


— 

14 

South Kilkerran. i 

t 

8 

13 


* 

— 

— 


* 



Morchard. 

t 

11 

R 

Springton . 

t 

2 

7 

Morphett Vale . 

* 

— 

— 

Stanley Plat . 

t 

21 

R 

Mount Barker. 


21 

19 

Stirliiig. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

* 

— 

— 

Stockport . 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Compass . 

t 

8 

1 

Stratbalbjm. 

Id 

— 

'— 

Mount Gambler . 

t 

11 

9 

Streaky Bay. 

0 

26 

28 

Mount Hope. 

* 

8 

0 

Tailem Bend. 

* 

17 

16 

Mount Pleasant . 

* 

— 


Talia. 

* 

25 

.80 

Mount Eemarkable . 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

t 

r> 

3 

Mount Schank ........... 

•)> 

.— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s .... 

t 

2 

7 

Mudamuckla. 

* 

12 

10 

Taplan. i 

t 

8 

6 

Mundalla. 

^94 

— 


Taragoro . 

1 

10 

8 

Mundalla Women's. 

t 

10 

15 

Tarcowie . 

* 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge . 

* 

— 


Tarlee. 

0 

.— 

— 

Murraytown . 

* 

— 

— 

Tarpeena. 


— 

— 

Mypolonga . 

m 

17 

15 

Tatiara. 


— 

— 

Myponga . 

t 

9 

7 

Thrlngton . 

« 

— 

— 

Myrla. 


10 

8 

Tlntlnara. 

* 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 


12 

10 

Truro. i 

t 

14 

R 


* 




0 

10 

15 

Narrldy . 

* 

— 


'Tweedvale. 

t 

17 

15 

Naming. 

t 

— 


Two Wells. 


— 

— 

Nelshaby. 

t 

— 

— 

Ungarra.. I 

0 

.— 

15 


lii 

9 

7 


t 

R 

R 

Netherton . 1 

509 



i Uraidla and Summertown . | 

* 

7 

6 

New Residence. : 

* 


— 

; Veitch . ! 

* 


— 

North Boohorowie. | 

* 

10 

8 

Virginia. ! 

* 

— 

— 

Nunjlkomplta. > 

* 

9 

7 

! Waddikee Rocks . ' 

505 : 

12 

10 

Nunkeri. 

* 

14 

12 

! Walkerie . j 

* 1 

11 

9 

O’Loughlln . 

« 

— 

— 

' WallRla . 1 

• 

9 ! 

14 

Orroroo . 

« 

9 

7 

Wanbi . I 

* I 

28 

28 

Overland Corner. 

510 i 

11 

9 

, Wandearah. ! 

w 1 

8 ! 

13 

Owen . 

* 

— 

— 

’ Warcowle . j 

t j 

8 ! 

R 

Palable. 

f 

22 

B 

i Warcowle Women's. i 

491 j 

B 

R 

Parllla . 

* 

16 

21 

. Warramboo. | 

506 

8 

18 

Parilla Women’s. 

0 

14 

12 

i Warramboo Women’s_ 

* 1 

K 

R 

Parllla Well. 

* 

29 

27 

1 Wasleys. 

497 1 

10 

8 

Parilla Well Women's. i 

0 

— 

— 

Wasleys Women's . 

t 1 

8 

1 

Parrakie. ' 

618 

22 

20 

! Water vale. 

* 1 

21 

19 

Parrakie Women’s. j 

487 

K 

R 

i Wauraltoe. 

* 1 

8 

13 

Paruna ... i 

t 

8 

18 

' W ftftVftrs. 

t 1 

14 

12 

Paskevllle . 

* 

4 

2 

; Wepowie . 

f * 


12 

Pata. 

* 

— 

— 

i White’s River. 

* 

8 

13 

Penneshaw . 

• 

5 

3 

i Whyte-Yarcowle ........ 

* 


—. 

Penola . 

t 

— 

R 

i WUkawatt Women’s . 

* 

! — 

— 

Penola Women's . 

488 

10 

8 

i Wllllamstown Women’s .. 

t 

2 

7 

Penwortham. i 

t 

8 

13 

i! Wllliamstown. 

* 

— 


Petersvllle. 

<t> 

26 

24 

' Willowle .. 

• 

28 

26 

Petlna . 

Id 

— 

— 

Ij Wilmington. 

0 

8 

R 

Pinbong. ] 

t 

—• 

— 

i Windsor. 

0 

—. 

— 

Pinkawiilinie. 1 

Id 

— 

; - 

i Wirrabara. 

! • 

! — 

— 

Pinnaroo . 1 

0 

4 

2 1 

Wirrilla . 

; 498 

! 10 

R 

Plnnaroo Women's . 

t 

19 

R 

Wtrrilla Women’s. 

0 

3 

1 

Port Elliot. 

, t 

8 

18 

Wirrulla. 

0 

j 16 

21 

Pygery. 

; t 

~- 


W olseley ... 

0 

1 14 

12 

Quom. 

« 

7 

12 

Wiidinna..., . . 

0 



Bamoo ... 

t 

_ 


; W ynAfka...,. 

* 

_ 


Rapid Bay . I 

1 

— 

— 

1 Yacka .... 

Id 

i _ 

_ 

Eedhill . 

0 

12 

10 

' Yadnarie . 

506 

8 

18 

Rendelsham . 

t 

— 

— 

; Yallunda Plat . 

0 



Renmark ... 

t 

— 

— 

j Yandiah ... 

0 

R 

R 

Rhynie . 

Id 

10 

8 

1 Yanlnee ... 

0 



Biohman's Creek ......... 

* 

14 

12 

j Yantanabie . 

0 

— 


Riverton ... 

0 



■ YeelannR . 

0 

9 

7 

lUverton W omen’s . 

0 


_ 

; Yorketown .. 

t 



Roberts and Verran ....... 

0 

_ 

_ 

I Younghnsband . 

j * 



Rosedale . 

0 

— 

— 

Yiirgo .... 

t 

_ 


Boseworthy . 

0 

— 

— 

] Yurgo Women’s . 

1 492 

— 

— 


* Ko report reoelved during the month of October. t Held over. r In recese. 



































































































































































AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should l>e a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the niearest Branch is too far from the readerhome, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

MILLICENT (Average aimual rainfall, 29.8lin.). 

July loth.—Pio'seiit: Nine nieinhers. 

Reoites. —Home M(Mle Soap — A tested recipe: Put Jib. resin and ilb. borax in a 
co[)per with 11 pints of hot water. Boil until the resin is soft and stringy. Melt bibs, 
of fat (it must be free from salt ) and pour into the copper, stir all together, dissolve 
Jib. of caustic soda with 8 pints of warm water, use a large tin or enamel vessel for 
this purpose; while it is bubbling pour into the mixture in the copper, stirring all 
togetlier. Add A a cup of liquid ammonia and half a packet of lux hakes. Boil for 
5 minutes then pour into moulds or leave in the copper to sot. Draw the tire if the 
soap is left in the coi)j)er. The soap is of a white color when first made. It should 
be cut’ into bars or pieces and left stami tf» dry for a month before using. It will then 
bo of a pale yellow' color (Mrs. W. Varcoe). Melon Piolclea: Hlbs. of melon cut into 
sijuares, 41ba. onions (cut up), 'libs, sugar, 4 cup salt, 2 (juarts of vinegar. Put 1 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, 2 teaspoons pepjier corns, and 2 tcas|) 00 ns cloves into 

a muslin bag. Then ])ut all on to boil. When they bavt‘ boiled, mix together 2 

tablesjxxms of mustard, 2 tablespoons of curry powder, and a little more than \ cup 
of ]>lain .flour, with enough vinegar to make a smooth paste. Stir into the pickles and 
Itoil until jmdon and onions are quite toiidt^r. Stir occasionally while cooking. Bottle 
w’hilc hot and tie down wdieii cold (Mrs. W. Varcoe). Melon and Apricot Jam: Out 
31bs. melon into small squares and sprinkle Avitli 21bs. sugar, leave overnight, soak 111), 
dried .aprit'ots and leave till morning; add another 211)s. sugar and lH>il all togetlier for 
o or 4 hours, or until nice and thick. It will jelly on a saucer wdieu done (Mrs. A. 
Bitschke). Golden Gate Marmalade: Take 12 ormiges, 2 pints of cold water to each 
pound of fruit, ^Ib. of sugar to each .111>. of cooked fruit. Wovsli oranges, cut in 

halves, and squeeze out juice and pulp. Cut peel into shreds, weigh pulp, juice, and 

peel, y)bice in preserving pan. Cover witl) the cold w'ater and stand overnight. In the 
morning boil until the skin is tender, then weigh cooked mixture, add sugar, and boil 
for 40 minutes. Cool and pour into hot sterilised glasses and seal; keep in a cool, 
dark place (Mrs. H. W. Altschwager), (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 


PARRAKJE (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

May 2btli.—Present : 12 nuanbers. 

The D.Mrying Industry, —Mr. E. Promcn, of the S.A. Farmers’ Union, in the 
eour.se of an address first gave a short resume of conditions in other part.s of the world 
and on marketing p^roblerns. The United Htates and Ciiuada wnu’c in difltcultieH. 
Butterfat in both Canada and the United States during the past winter was down as 
low as bd. to bid lb, and at })resent was 7d. to 7Ad. lb. fat witli a falling tendency. 
Pigs Avere 2id. to 3d. lb., and eggs bd. to Hd. dozen in the big eities. South Africa, 
a’#liich, like America, w'as on the gold standard, w'iis ju.st as badly (>11, and to save 
farmers from absrdute ruination, the (Tovernment had arranged to ])ay a bonus of bd. 
lb. on all export butter, and bd. dozim on all export eggs. Without this bonus their 
prices would be down to 4d. to 5d. lb. for butter. In Denmark and the Baltic states, 
the value of butterfat was only about 7d. lb. Germany who at one time consumed 
33 per cent, of the World exportable surplus of butter, had by proclamation stopped 
imports and was only allowing small quotas to come in, and even when they were pre¬ 
pared to buy, they were putting difficulties in the way of buying, and wanted credit, 
consequently England was the only market for all the surplus butter from the Baltic 
States and from Holland, and the only -place where the sellers could get cash; it was 
all pouring into Great Britain in spite of the 10 per cent, duty, and prices to-day 
were lower tlian what they were before the duty was imposed. So far as bacon was 
concerned, Denmark was shipping between 6,000 and 7,000 tons a week of bacon to 



England; the other Baltic countries from 2,000 to 3,000 tons every week, and the price® 
iip England ranged' from 4d. lb. for Polish bacon to 5id. and 6d. lb. fqr the flnestr 
Danish. Eggs were not quite so low, and prices had kept up better than butter or 
bacon. Under these circumstances, he could not hold out any bright prospects of big* 
prices. Farmers must try to produce all the food for cows, pigs, and poultry on the 
farm and not buy anything outside of the farm, and if this were done, the whole of 
the returns from produce sold belonged to the producer. Anyone who kept cows and 
produced milk had the skim milk, which was a very valuable food for pigs or poultry. 
Skim milk, either fresh or sour gi\en to the poultry helped to make a balanced ration 
and increased egg production. It should be used with care, and one should not give 
them fresh skim milk one day and sour skim milk another, that upset the birds. So 
far as pigs were concerned, there had not been any big expansion, and if the wheat 
farmers who kept cows studied pig production they’would iind that they would receive 
a bigger price for their wheat and barley in the growing of pigs than they received 
selling same at the railway. Approximately it could be taken as a calculation that 
every Id. lb. for pigs represented Is. bushel for wheat or barley; i.c., at the present 
time bacon pigs were worth 5d. lb. at the factory. Allowing for the cost of railage, 
etc., id. lb., tbe wheat would realise equivalent to 4s. 6d. bushel on the farm, if fed 
properly and carefully to well-bred pigs. The export of pigs had not been very large;- 
a few' hundred thousand had been shipped home frozen in the form of porkers, but 
producers in Australia had not made use of the skim milk, and under proper conditions 
each farmer keeping cows should breed and sell at least three to four pigs a year 
for each cow’ that he kopt. A very fine market had been built up in shippii'g eggs 
in the shell to England and last year 11,000,000 dozens were sent from Australia, of 
which South Australia contributed 1,900,000 dozens. The eggs ahip|;K'd realised te> the 
farmer from lOd. to lid. dozen, wdiich, taking into consideration the low price of 
wheat, was a very splendid return^ but unfortunately the country egg producers did not 
share in these prices, and they only received from 4d. to 5d. dozen during the export 
season, while the professional poultry farmers and the farmers living in the hills 
surrounding Adelaide had tlie benefit of the higher prices. The reason for the low 
prices of country eggs was because they became too stale and had too big an air 
space before they reached the city, and w'ere only fit to use for pulping purposes. Egg 
pulp for export could only be produced from cheap eggs, because they had to compete 
•with the Chinese and other egg pulp that was being shipped in big quantities to 
England. By pulping eggs at those values they had been able to ship pulp from 
South Australia to England, and altogether some 600,000 dozen eggs had been shipped 
in the form of pulp. How to deliver the eggs in good condition and have a share in 
the high prices was what producers wanted to kiunv. This could only be done if it 
were possible to collect eggs twice weekly from farm to farm, and if in the district 
within a distance of, say, 40 miles there were 16,000 laying hens arrangements could 
be made for collecting by motor lorry from the farm twice weekly. In a district with, 
say, 32 farmers who were running 500 hens each or 64 farmers with 250 fowls each a 
motor collection could be started. This would be a little expensive, but you would be 
repaid fourfold for the extra expense. The eggs would be delivered in Adelaide in a 
condition that most of them would be suitable for export. The motor lorry would 
also collect 'cream, and probably arrangements could be miide to carry parcels and bring 
out anything wanted from the township. It must be understood that it would not pay 
to run a mile or a mile and a half off the road to a farm where only 50 or 100 fowl® 
Wer^e runming. He placfxl the number of fowls at the minimum of 250, and there 
must be at least 16,000 fowls }>rodueing on an average of 8 to 10 dozen eggs a year 
from each fowl to enable the cost of collecting eggs by motor lorry to be met on a 
reasonable basis. In addition to collecting the eggs, farmers would them have to use 
more care in lookirig after the eggs on the farm. The fowls must be provided with 
water, and if possible, green feed. Nests must be provided where the fowls could lay 
their eggs under clean conditions. Washed eggs were useless for export, and only clean 
eggs not washed would do for that purpose. The eggs should be collected on the 
farm twice a day and immediately put in the coolest place available. With this system 
there would be no difficulty in collecting and )>acking, and on the price obtained a 
bonus could be paid to the suppliers. Under this system there would be a Ing percentage 
that'could be shi|)ped to London. Probably when fanners realiBed the necessity for taking 
care of their eggs 70 or 80 wr cent, would he suitable for export, and would fetch n 
good pdrice. Unless some such sclumie was brought about the eggs from the w'hole of 
the mallee districts would only be fit for pulping, and would fetch the lower prices' 
Mr. Shannon also addrcsseil the meeting. (Secretary, Mrs. Cabot.) 


PENOLA. 

The Kitchen.— The following paper was read by Mrs. P, Kidman (Hon. Secretary) 
at a recent meeting of the Branch:—The kitchen should be a bright and airy room, 
with enough space for the work that has to be carried out in it. The importance of 
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a bright kitchen should be carefully considered when choosing a house, and special 
thought should be given to it. Sometimes an unavoidably dark kitchen can be made 
brighter by having the outside wall painted white, or a light color. Besides a cheerful 
aspect, there are several other points which must be attended to. Ventilation must be 
good, not only on account of those who have to work and live in it, but also for the 
benefit of the whole house. With a badly ventilated kitchen the fumes of cooking 
will' spread to where they are not wanted. In addition to a door and a window, it is 
sometimes a good plan to have a ventilator put in the wall above the height of the 
window. To carry off the steam from cooking, whenever work is going on in the 
kitchen, the window should be a little open, even in winter. The sanitary arrange¬ 
ments must also have particular attention, and there must l>e a plentiful supply of 
water. As regards the position of the kitchen, it should be within easy reach of the 
dining room, and yet so placed that the odours of cooking do not penetrate to the other 
part« of the house. The pantry and store room should be near at hand to avoid 
'Unhecessary walking. The walls and ceiling of the kitchen—if plastered—can be white¬ 
washed, or washed over with kalsomine or sptxdally prepared paints, whiclj can be had 
in a variety of shades. The woodwork in the kite,hen should either be painted the 
same color or a darker shade. The Flooring .—This will be found to vary according to 
the locality—flags, tiles, red bricks, concrete, or wooden boards. Where the floor contains 
flags, tiles, or red bricks it needs no covering, because these are washed and a few rugs 
are all that are needed for standing on. With a wooden floor the boards soon become 
soiled and are difficult to kee^p in order. In this case it is better fro cover them with 
some material that is easy to wash. Good, well-seasoned linoleum is the best covering 
for the floor, and one with a pattern is generally preferred, because it does not show the 
marks so readily as a plain one. Fittings and Furnishings .—The number of immovable 
fittings in a kitchen will vary considerably with the stylo of the house. They generally 
comprise dresser, shelves, cupboards, and towel rail, sink, and stove or range. The 
dresser is really a kitchen sideboard, and in most modern kitchens is fitted against 
the wa-ll, and sometimes belongs to the house. If it has to be made to order, take careful 
measurement of the wall space a\’iiilable, and have it made to fit. The upjjf?r part is 
generally made with grooved shelves on which plates and dishes or the dinner service 
are generally kept, or the shelves may be used for jars with hooks along the edge on 
which utensils may be hung. It is advisable to have a few cupboards. These will be 
found very useful, because jirticles can be kept covered and protected from dust. 
Cupboard accommodation in the kitchen is most valuable, but, unfortunately, in many 
homes the supply is inadequate. It is advisable in a small kitchen to have a impboard 
fitted upon the wall in which small store provisions may be kept. A recess or corner 
may be utilised for this purpose, and a carpenter can put a set of shelves with a door 

at a small cost. When time and labor are both precious, as much as possible should 

1)6 kept under cover, in order to save continual dusting. If the kitchen is small, the 
most should be made of it by using the walls. Shelves are often a great convenience 
on the wall, but should only be erected the height that one can reach. High shelves 

in a kitchen are practically useless, and they are a harbor for dust. A strip of wood 

placed below a shelf with hangers attached will be useful for small utensils, such as 
gravy strainers, egg slice, &c. Do not drive nails into the wall. The sink should be 
fitted against the wall near a window at a convenient working height. The Iwuik of 
the sink, if not placed in a window, should be made of some material—such as tiles— 
which will not spoil with the splashing of water. A plate rack may be fitted alongside 
the sink, thus avoiding the drying of them. Then also there can be fitted a well-sloped 
grooved board, sloping towards the sink on which dishes can drain. In an ordinary 
kitchen there is very little movable furniture required, and it never should be fitted up 
with unnecessary articles; an important article being the table. This should ])e as 
large as is convenient to the room. Ample table room will considerably simplify 
kitchen work. It should be made of plain wood and a convenient height to work, and 
one that is steady on its legs. Preference should be given to a table with drawers. 
A piece of light linoleum or oilcloth iniay be put on table with the assistance of a few 
tacks, and will save a great deni of scrubbing. But care must be taken when oilcloth 
is used not to put anytliing hot on it. The arrangement of the kitchen window dej>ends 
mostly on style of the house. As a rule a short muslin curtain across the ndndow 
IS all that is required. A strong washing muslin is best. If the window is a large one, 
a pretty cotton casement cloth or linen will add very much to the appearance of the 
room. Woollen draperies mnst never form part of the furnishings, they hold the odours 
of cooking and are not healthy. Kitchen VtensUs .—It is impossible to enumerate the 
number of utensils required in any house. This may be determined by the style of 
house and the accommodation there is for keeping things, the number in family and 
their requirements, and also upon funds at disposal. Whatever is bought should be 
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good, and a« simple in construction as possible. Well-made cooking utensils will kast 
a life time, while an inferior class of goods is never cheap. A little extra outlay 
for goods will pay in the long run. Cheap tin goods rust' and quickly rose shape, and 
thin enamel is always false economy. In most circumstances it is best to buy only 
just what is necessary to begin with, and gradually add to the supply as the (x^casion 
demands. It will generally be found that the better the cook the less utensils required. 
Kettles .—This generally depends on the kind of stove used. Block tin, wrought iron, 
copper, are all good and all are easily cleaned. Kettles that boil over are troublesome. 
One of the inventions in the kettle line is the whistling kettle, which gives a shrill 
whistle when the kettle has boiled and summons one to the spot. A good clock must 
not be forgotten when furnishing the kitchen—either one to hang on the wall or a good 
alarm. ClemUness of the Kitchen .—These are two of tlie most prominent fa<dx)r8 in 
the management of the kitchen. The old rule, <‘A place for everything and every¬ 
thing in its place, must be adhered to if order is to reign in this departnwmt, and 
it miay be taken as a fact that if it does not reign in the kitchen it will not apply 
anywhere else in the house. It is very important that the kitchen be well ax-ranged 
to start with, and that provisions and utensils, &c., be placed as near as possible to 
the place where they are to be used and handled. This saves unnecessary walking. 
Strength is often wasted in taking journeys which may be avoided. It requires some 
thought to arrange everything comfortably and coiivonieiitly, but with a little trouble 
this can generally be done, and the actfual labor of cooking will be lightened to a 
considerable extent. No good work can be done in a muddle, and it is generally 
found that good cooks make less mesa and use the fewest dishes. Where cooking is 
going on there must always be a cleaning up at the same time, for when the making 
of one dish is finished, everything for which there is no further use can be I'nt away 
before another is started. Often a small washing up can be managed, and thus a big 
one at the end avoided. The kitchen and all that it contains must be kept scrupulously 
clean. This is imperative, both to health and comfort. Cleanliness is one of the 
attributes of a good cook. It ought, therefore, to form the ground work of all 
training, for without it there can be no good results where cooking is concerned. Not 
only must the kitchen have its weekly and daily cleaning, the utensils must also be 
kept in good order. ^You can judge a workman by his tools ^ cannot be K'tter applied 
than to a cook, because no woman who has any pleasure in her profession would put 
up with an untidy kitchen or dirty utensils. The cleanliness of both should be her 
special pride and care. The cleaning of the kitchen can l>e accomplished in one day, 
or by degrees, as is found most convenient. If the kitchen is a very largo one, the 
latter plan would be the better of the two, the work is the less obtrusive, and it does 
not upset the household so much as a big turnout would do. The stove aucl fi«c may 
be done one day, with the scrubbing of floors and tables to follow, the cupboards and 
windows another day, and so on. This is entirely a matter of arrangement, and must 
be planned to suit the ways of each individual household. The walls should be dusted. 
Tie a duster to the head of a broom. As a rule the kitchen requires a good scrubbing 
once a week, other days it must be swept over and washed as necessary. Linoleum 
should not be left wet. Windows—to clean these start at top and work down. Tables 
and cupboards—an effort should be made to keep these as white as possible ; when cdean- 
ing a table do not forget the legs. Smeepans .—As soon as n saucepan is finished with 
it should be filled with water and left to soak until time of cleaning. Oare should be 
taken not to pour cold water into hot enamelled saucepans, there is always a danger of 
cracking the enamel lining. Saucepans should be cleaned as soon as possible and only 
soaked overnight in special circumstances. The method of cleaning depends on the 
kind of saucepan. If iron or enamelled pang become burnt, boil with a little soda and 
water before cleaning. Soda must never be used with aluminium. New saucepans 
should be filled with cold water and brought to the boil before being used. Cake tins 
should be washed frequently. If they have been lined with paper, a good rub with 
a dry cloth or a piece of pfiper is all that is necessary. When they do require a washing, 
see that they are thoroughly dry before being laid* away, they are very liable to rust. 
A very good plan is to put them on a ra<*.k above the stove or in the oven for a while. 
In fact all tin goods should be dry before putting away, also the mincing maohine. 
After a pudding cloth has been used it should be thrown into hot water to which a little 
soda has been added. Let stand half hour and then rinse until no trace of soda water 
remains. Dry and put away until required for further use. A pudding cloth should 
only be used for its own special purpose. If the above process is not enough to clean it, 
it may then be boiled in a saucepan of water,* the use of soap and soap powder being 
avoided. Pie dishes that have been stained and burnt in the oven may l)e cleaned with 
the use of a little salt. Wi/fch regard to dish cloths, these are best made of some open 
material, such as thin old towelling, or cheap canvas-like material. Some people prefer 
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a mop or dish brush, and both are useful. At the otid of the day all kitchen cloths 
which have been used and soiled should t>e washed in soapy water with a little soda, 
rinsed, and hung up to dry. At the end of the week they should be laid aside to have 
a more thorough washing and boiling wdth the rest of the household linen, and a fresh 
supply put into use. 


WAKCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42iu.). 

August 9th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Kkepino' riiiLUKEN EMPix)YEn.—Mrs. A. F. Crossman read the following paper: — 
Keeping children ein})loyed is a big problem at times, but what to get them interested 
in depends on the children them8elv(*8, what one likes another dislikes, and no two 
as a rule are Just alike. The small cliild should be eneouraged to make its own fun 
or amusenjent and not be running to motljer with, ^What can 1 }>lay w'ith?’ all the 
time, ther« should be quite a lot of iiiteri'st in things outside for the average healthy 
cliiid. Then for the little chap the handy man about the place can usually manufacture 
a cart with a coat of paint—it is usually hailed wutli Joy. The child can be taught to 
brijig mother a load of wood Avith this, and Avill think it fun until the novelty wears off, 
but with patience the child AviJl, a.s In* groAvs older, get into the habit of doing it and 
80 in time be a little help. Then too, there are usually the coavs to be brought in on 
most farms. If the cows are quiet and Avill not rush it does not hurt the older lad to 
do this providing they are within sight of the house or the child knows his way 
exceptionally well. They usually gain conscience to go further as they get older and 
most boys like doing things like that because dad does them. If chiklren are able to 
attend a school they usually have their days full, and it need not worry mother what 
to give tliem to make the day pass happily. The little girls will often be very fond 
of (lolls, and with one or two inexpensive ones and some pretty scraps of material be 
very busy indeed, and most enjoy Joining in the boys' games as well. If girlie shows 
skill Avitli dressing her dolls encourage her to make little dresses for them. A swing 
is also an inexpensive pleasure to both girls and boys, also a skipping rope for girls— 
they may wear their boots out but they will be healthy and happily employed." 

Mrs. G. Hilder read a paper on the same subject:—“Oliildrcn, like adults, are quick 
to respond to suggestion. It is always wise to get their point of view as well as your 
own. When they a^k questions, always try to explain as w^ell as you can, as their minds 
are constantly (developing. Give the cbildrcm a pencil and ]>aper; this helps to develop 
their brains and keep them (X'cnpied. At the table is one place where you can train 
them in their manners and in being polite, ask them to pass things to you, also to fold 
their feeders and serviettes. A very good present for children is a little wash tub and 
scrub-board, which can be bought for a few’ pence. On w’ashing days give them a few 
tiny things to w'ash and make them do them properly. For a boy, a small wheelbarrow 
or a little watering can is useful. Bringing in the wood, gathering eggs, feeding the 
foAvls, and little odd Jobs about the home keep the children employed as w^ell as 
helping mother. Always praise children for helping, although you may have to do it 
again. Do not let them see you doing it as they are very easily hurt and will not be 
so eager to help again. Qiildren’s temperaments differ. What one child will do quite 
easily aDother needs a little persuasion." 


PROGRESS 

If you (contemplate the future, as we all can and do, you must gatlwcr some conception of the 
enormous progrees that civiliaation aaIII IneAdtably make Af^lthin the probable period of your life. 

You must realise, too, that such progress will be the sum total of all individual endeavours. 
Thus you wIU revise, no doubt have already accepted, your own part in this great forward move¬ 
ment, which Is progress. If you are to play your part valuably you must not be a drag upon 
any other section of the community, hut. in one respect at least, you can provide against this. 

The Savings Account will help you build your career, help you to Independence, and there¬ 
fore to a useful place as a citizen. Very little money is required to start an account, wlUch will 
cost you only the deoision to open It, and to faithfully maintain It for your own, and, therefore, 
for the general national welfare. 

(|^iiiiiioiimltb6avtna$M 

QUARAHTBBD BY THE COMMOITWEALTH OOVERKMENT. 
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The same subject was dealt with by Mrs. A. Avery in the following paper:—^^It i« 
ratlher a difficult thing on the farms in the early stages of our children’s life 
to find sufficient occupation of various kinds to keep our chBdren employed without the 
employment being made too monotonous, so by the time the child has left school it is 
sick of the farm and all it contains. Children in the towns have so many more 
advantages than those on the farms, and parents should do all in their power to make 
farm life more attractive and less of the drudgery that it can be if no interest is 
taken in any other outside life. This also tends to make the views of our children 
narrow and one-sided. There are many jobs our children can do from the earliest 
of their lives that help mother and also help to keep their minds occupied and fill in 
their time; such as keeping the wood and chip box supplied for lighting the fire in 

the morning. This task should not be made an over-burdened one, as the small child 

should not be allowed to carry too heavy pieces of wood or drag heavj’^ loads, nor carry 
the chip box too full and heavy. Then there are the eggs to be gathered. Teach the 
child to count as soon as it is old enough and then it can tell you how many eggs 

have been gathered. Then there are generally pets of various kinds on the farm. Q-ive 

to the child one of these to c^ire for and feed; this teaches them to love and look after 
the aniiria-ls and to learn that animals require looking after the same as huimin' lacings. 
There is nothing more cruel to me than to see an animal or bird that is not properly 
cared for and looked after, especially when they are shut in cages or tied up. As the 
clnldren grow older, watch closely for whatever occupation they develop a greater liking 
for in the various occupations that are given to them, and when old enough to do so, 
give the child a trial of that occupation and then the proceeds from such, if there arc 
any, can be banked and used when needed for something else. Give the child a broody 
hen to set and look after. When the chicks are hatched teach them bow^ to feed and 
rear the chicks and give to them some of the chicks they rear for themselves. These 
they may dispose of or keep for further profitable uses, but if done this way it will 
encourage them to try again, and when there are any returns these can either be used 
for enlarging the number of poultry or placed by for some other good use. If they 
have a tendency for a garden give them a corner and let them have a try with a few 
flowers and then give them some vegetable seeds. If these are a success let them sell 
some and with the proceeds buy some more seeds and try a larger plot. I do think the 
children on the farms to-day are given sufficient encouragement to carry- on; too 
often the parents err by taking all the proceeds after the child has helped in a fairly 
large way to make the returns more profitable. If the children help milk the cows, give 
them either a calf, from which the proceeds should be banked for them until required, 
or give them some return from the cream cheques or butter that is sold. This subject 
deals with various occupations of the farm, but there are times when our children have 
not any liking for the farm or any of its occupations, then I would strongly urge that 
the parents endeavor to educate the children to the best advantage for the occupation 
they mostly develop a greater liking for, pointing out to the child that when it is 
old enough and sufficiently educated to earn a salary of its own, it should endeavor to 
return a small amount to its parents if it is needed for the help that was given it when 
it was not able to do for itself. Let the children join in the sports of the district 
and give them all the advantages of learning to do things, whether it be sport or work. 
Bo not indulge in either to excess—^work can be made too much a drudgery very easily 
and sports become very monotonous if overdone. Above all, in whatever tasks you 
undertake, teach the children to do it with a wDl and it will be done thoroughly.” 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Grossman.) 


yUBGO. 

July 18th. 

Gardening. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. Jarrett, who read the 
following paper:—'^To make the garden a success a good fence which is fowl and pig 
proof is most necessary. If the men on the farm realised the comfort and happiness 
the women folk derived from a garden with its bright flowers and vegetables, the work 
of putting up a strong fence would not be a serious consideration. Nothing gives the 
home a brighter and more home-like air than a good garden. All vacant ground should 
be dug up and well limed and left in its rough state for a week. Then apply and dig 
in a good dressing of well rotted stable manure. All weeds must be kept down. They 
are great robbers of the soil, cheek the seedlings, and use up the moisture, and keep 
the sunlight from around the plants. Alwuys hoe after waterii^f, do not allow the 
soil to set flrmly, it will crack and allow moisture to escape. The winter garden doep 
best in most parts of the Mallee. ^ow vegetable seeds in January and plant out 
seedlings as soon as big enough. It is most important to have the ground well prer 
pared before planting out seedlings. See that plenty of rotted manure has been afidod 
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fmd the soil brought to a fine tilth. Watch the seedlings carefully. It is not necessary 
to have large seedlings, but they should be strong plants. Use liquid nionure to force 
them on, but see that the soil is damp before it is applied. Lettuce must be grown 
quickly to be a success. Use plenty of liquid manure and never allow the soil to dry 
out. In fact, all vegetables are the better for having been quickly grown. Do not 
overcrowd the plants, the sun should always be able to shine between the plants and 
care ahoold be taken about the rotation of crops. Beans are usually difficult to grow, 
but if ^'Climbing Epicure** is sown in September and properly looked after success 
will be assured. Plant behind a broom brush fence away from the north winds, then 
when the plants have the beans ready to set, start. watering with sulphate of ammonia 
every three weeks, using three dessertspooiwful to a petrol tin of water. Well water 
the plants, taking care not to wet the foliage with bore water. Onions do exceedingly 
well in the sand, and if pulled correctly can be hung and kept for months. Beans and 
peas are two of the best nourishing vegetables and can be grown. Spinach is easily 
groiyn and idiould be given to children. Carrots, grated, make a delicious sandwich 
for school children. Maise makes a good break-wind, but allowance must be made 
for its roots if other crops are planted near it. It makes good cutting for green feed 
for poultry, the cobs are very sweet and can be used in the home. The dolichos niiakes 
a splendid break-wind. As to flowers, this depends on how much time and room one 
has. However small or plain a home may be, some flowers give it a touch of reflne- 
inent. Bulbs grow well in the sand, and if some are planted in pots or tins, they <^n 
bo lifted while flowering. The same applies to many other plants. Oarnations are 
easily grown, but they do not last very long on bore winter. However, they can be 
kept going by striking fresh slips every year. Lantanag make a wonderful show and 
are quick and strong growers. A good plan is to get tree seeds of all kinds and raise 
trees for beautifying the homeste^^. Almond trees are both pretty and ornamental, 
the almonds being exceptionally useful. Sunflowers grow easily and will give the place 
a touch of brightness, and the seeds are useful for poultry and birds. Gardening has 
many bright sides, and if country folks only realised the joy of it they would even 
if their time is limited.*’ (Secretary, B. Sanders.) 
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Muodalla . 

17/10/32 

18 

Address—F. C. Richards 

Miss K. HiUier 

Gladstone. 

14/10/32 

23 

Congress Report. 

Miss M. Sargent 

Tantanoola .... 

5/10/32 

13 

Congress Report. 

Mrs. E. Telfer 

Warcowie ..... 

4/10/32 

10 

Annual Social . 

Mrs. A. Crossman 

Williamstown , 

5/10/32 

9 

Congress Report. 

Mrs. A. Cundy 

Penola. 

5/10/32 

15 

Congress Report. j 

Mrs. F. Kidman 
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The illustration above shows the Pirst-Aid Veterinary Cabinet deelared open foi’ 
use by Mr. F. C. Bichards (Assistant Secretary of the Advisory Board) at tlie Annual 
Meeting of the Mundalla Branch of tho Agricultural Bureau. Mr. W. T. Herring made 
the cabinet without charge from timber donated by the Secretary of the Branch (Mr. 
H. Ross), in whose care it will be placed. In consultation with officers of the Stock 
and Brands Department and Mr. R. Wiese, of Mundalla, an excellent assortment of 
tirst*aid veterinary medicines and drugs was purchased by subscrriptions from members 
of the Branch. The chest also contains various iuBtruiiients, and those will be Jidded 
to from time to time. It is proposed to allow members of the Branch to |)urcha8e the 
medicines at wholesale rates. The foundation of this chest is an excellent idea and 
one which should commend itself to other Branches of the Bureau. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Bwiretary. 

Tantanoola .... 

2/7/32 

8 

“ Growing Early Pota¬ 
toes/’ M. Teller 

H. Kennedy 

Millic^it. 

12/8/32 

13 

“ Horses c. Tractor,” G. 
Magor 

E. Mitchell 

Wolseley. 

9/5/32 

13 

Care of Horses and Har¬ 
ness,” J. Makin 

Annual Meeting . 

E. Sharrad 

Frances. 

6/7/32 ' 

— 

E. Pfit-7.ner 

Tantanoola .... 

1/10/32 

12 

Congress Reports. 

H. Kennedy 

Mundalla . 

6/10/32 

16 

Congress Reports. 

A. Ross 

Rendelsham ... 

8/10/32 

10 

Congress Reports. 

F. White 

Frances. 

5/10/32 

— 

Formal..... 

E. Pfitzner 

Mundalla . 

13/10/32 

All 

members 

Annual Social .... .*._ 

A. Ross 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PBTEBBOBOUOH AND MOBTHWABD.) 


Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

[ Secretary. 

1 

Wirrabara .... 

5/8/32 


Discussion. 

F. Borgas 

Wirrabara .... 

2/6/32 

8 

“ Utilising Bones,” Mr. 
Banfield 

P. Borgas 

Murraytown ... 

24/9/82 

9 

Congress Reports. 

E. Pitman 

Morchard . 

23/9/32 

10 1 

Congress Reports . 

A. McCalluni 

Wajfddwie. 

4/10/32 

70 

Annual Social.. 1 

A, Crossman 

Wepowie. 

5/9/32 

12 i 

“ Took on the Farm,” J. 
Jasper 

E. Roocke 

Wepowie. 

27/9/32 

15 

Debate with Willow io ... 

E. Roocke 

Wepowie. 

10/10/32 

17 

Congress Reports. 

E. Roocke 


MTODLE-NORTH DISTMOT. 

(PETEBBOROUGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rttiryfall, 16.76m.). 

July 22iid.—'Present: 12 members. 

Pig Raising on the Farm. —Mr. W. O. Eime read the following paper:— “If a 
farniier intends going in for pigs to any great extent, it pays to breed suckers, to buy 
them means that one cannot always get just the desired breed, and at times the price 
is too high. Suckers are not always as cheap as at present. I favor the Taniworth 
or Large White York sow crossed with a Berkshire boar, the main poinrt is to get a 
good sow which will produce large litters, nothing under seven should do. If a sow 
produces less than seven, fatten and send her to market. A good cross, which 1 have 
found the most economical pig to rear and easiest to fatten, is the Gloucester Old Spot 
crossed with u Berkshire and that sow put back to a Berkshire. I have known pigs 
of this cross to dress 1401bs. at four months old. Generally 8i>eakiiLig, the right class 
of pig should net the farmer £2 when five months old. Feeding .—A sow with a litter 
should receive a gallon of crushed corn* wdih a little linseed and crushed oats, and 
about Igall. of skim milk three times a day. This ration should be inen^sed if the 
litter is very large and as the pigs grow\ Most young pigs wall start to eat when 
about four weeks old. The Large White J liave noticed eat younger than any other, 
and the Berkshire is about the slowest at starting to eat. Wean when the pigs are 
about eight weeks, and wean gradually. Shut them away from their mother during the 
day and leave them, tojgether overnight for a few' days, then for about two w'eeks 
give them crushed grain and skim milk, and after that put them wdth the other pigs 
on the self feeder, plenty of skim milk, and crushed wheat and as much git^-eu grass 
or lucerne as they care for. Crushed malt barley is very good, but wheat is without 
doubt the best fattening feed. I favor small paddocks and letting them graze. Dry 
sows do quite well on pasture; charcoal and a little ashes is good for them, also a 
little phosphate. It is nioceesary for them to have a little mineral eajch day. A good 
lick is 6 parts salt, 1 sulphur, 4 charcoal, 1 Epsom salts, 8 sup^erphoephate. The chief 
titoubSle is that they do not only lick at» this mixture, but they eat it, and it keeps 
one busy mixing it. The yards and sty should be well protected from the cold winds, 
and I favor a fair sized run witli a good straw' stall for shelter, where they can sleep 
tpi the sunny side sheltered from thie wind. A young pig that has a serious setback 
will never pay to fattea, and my advice is to sell it. The beat size to market pigs 
is when they will dress from 1201bs. to ISOlba. The man that has the right article 
will always get a reasonable price. More is paid per pound for baconers than any 
other class of pig, and a pig dressing IfiOlbs. of the Tamworth-Berkshire cross is ideal 
for bacon or ham. If a farmer does not favor crossbreeds, stick to the Berkshire, 
that is the onily pig worth while of all the pure breeds. I am just trying a Large 
White York-Berkahire cross, and as far as growing quickly it seems as good as any 
other, but one must not lose sight of the Tamworth, which is a hardy mothefl and 
does not mind the heat or cold, and they are without doubt the best for foraging for 
their food. The farmer who milks a few cows should rear a few pigs every year. 
(Secretary, L. Mugge.) 
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splendid milk-producers imd do not affect the flavor of the butter. Most farmers 
neglect growing Oape barley for the .benefit of their cows; it is a better milk producer, 
and is much preferred by the C4ittle to malting barley . When hand-feeding, give oaten 
chaff with bran and crushed oats, adding a handful of bonemeal once a day. A box 
of equal parts of salt and super or bonemeal should be placed Where it is accessible 
to all cattle. This is a most important factor in keeping the cows healthy. If possible 
water should be in every paddock where cows are pasturing. This is not only of great 
benefit to the cows, but is a great save to the farmer. On winter nights cows should 
have the benefit of a straw stack for shelter. The cow is a nervous animal and the 
strain of producing milk twice daily for perhaps 10 or 11 months of the year is a big 
drain on her system. Therefore every care should be taken in handling, feeding, and 
mUkiug of the ca)Ws. For a fair sized herd I favor de-horning. This is best done 
when the calf is a few days old, by rubbing caustic potash on the horn buttons. De¬ 
horned cattle are much quiter and more contented and are not harassed by one another, 
therefore they have a better chance of producing more. If all bulls were de horned it 
would save dozens of accidents and possibly many lives. A few emergency medieinec: 
should be kept in ease of sickness. One lb. Epsom salts, treacle 11b., and ginger 2ozs., 
is ft good drench for impaction or stoppage. For retention of afterbirth give two 
pints strong coffee with 11b. Epsom salts, adding loz. sulphur. A few homoeopathic 
medicines are often handy, esi>ecially liowdered nux vomica. Always keep a milk fever 
outfit on the farm, heavy milkers are apt to go down with this complaint. Inflation of 
the udder is the only treatment for this malady; take care and sterilize the needle and 
smear with vaseline before use. For mammitis apply hot fomentations to the affected 
quarter, then rub with warm camphorated oil. In the case of cows having pox on the 
teats, use turps 2 parts, olive oil 1 part. This can also be used for cut teats. A 
farmer who has good milking sheds where all cows can be fed in mangers and can be 
milked where they feed has a big advantage over those who bail each cow separately 
as it is milkC'd. The floor of the shed should be bricked. These improvements are not 
only a great convenience, but a save in time. Exports of butter this season showed an 
increase of 2,150 tons, being 188 per cent, greater tlran the previous year. As regards 
decreasing costs of production, most farmers have been compelled to cut down expenses 
as much as possible, and the factories should try their utmost to decrease the charge 
of manufacturing. Even one farthing a pound reduction would mean over £12,000 more 
for the dairy farmers of this State. Producers should use every effort to keep the cream 
at choicest quality all the year round; tliat would help manufacturers because it would 
reduce the need for special treatment of lower grade creams. I favor a 50-test for the 
cream, because it is much easier to keep it in good condition. Always send the cream 
twice weekly to the factory, and if possible three times a week in summer.*^ 

In addressing the meeting on ‘^Recreation on the Farm,Mr. Roberts stated that 
many men considered sport was unnecessary on a farm, and if indulged in, the farm 
could not be worked properly. He maintained that the crop yields of farmers who took 
part in sport in the district were equal to, if not greater than, the farmers who worked 
on their farms every day of the week. He considered sport should not be indulged 
in during the busy times such seeding and harvest, but during fallowing recreation 
could be indulged in by both the male and female with advantage if they chose a good 
class of sport. It taught persons to take defeat in the right spirit and also to recognise 
a feeling of goodwill and fellowship among those with whom he or she came into 
contact. The social side of the question could not be over-estimated. Persons kept 
fit by sport were able to work ably, and were hale and hearty in old age- It also 
served as a character builder, which always helped a person through life. Sport was 
necessary on a farm, and in times of financial depression, &c., helped one to forget 
worries and to look at the bright side of life. In discussion, Mr. V. K. Oliver stated 
that since taking part in sport the half-day loss was not naticed; it assisted one to 
work enthusiastically. (Secretary, C. Oiirrie.) 


WIRBILEA. 

May 15th.—Present; 16 members. 

Care and Maintenance or Tractors. —Mr. A. Woods read the following paper;--- 
*‘T!he tractor will respond to the treatment it receives just as surely as the hoirse, 
only in this mechanical power unit the results of care or abuse are more immediately 
noticeable, and the effects are more serious. The proper treatment of tractors is, 
therefore, essential to their long life, reliability, and to their ecoMomie-al service. On 
starting up the engine should be run on motor spirit until it is thoroughly warm before 
changing over to kerosene, and during the actual working the water in the radiator 
ahould be near boiling point—^too much heat appears to cause a loss of power. The 
too early chaiage over from petrol to kerosene tends to give crankcase dilution, and 
the running of an engine too cold does not allow the kerosene to vaporise suflleiently 
and give its fuel economical power. Since petrol is more expensive than kerosene, 
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every effort should be made to warm the fractor on starting quickly by covering the 
radiator, this should also be clone wheiy running on light loads or in very cold weather 
to maintain the temperature of the water and help to reduce crankcase dilution. The 
Air Cleamr .—If the air filter is not kept in good condition particles of dust will enter 
through it into the mixture and into the cylinders, acting as an abrasive and causing 
rapid wear of the piston, rings, and cylinder walls, making i-cbores much oftener. 
Particles of dust also assist in the formation of carbon. Dirty filters also restrict 
the inlet of air and tend to give too rich a mixture. DralniiKj CranJcamc .—Siiiice the 
oil in the crankcase must carry out so many duties, it is essential that this should be 

of high quality and kept in g(»od condition. Ow-ing to dilution and gradual accumiu- 

lation of foreign substances, such as grit, the crankcase oil requires changing from 
time to time. The pe4*iod between changes should not exceed 50 hours on kerosene 

and 100 hours on petrol—shorter hours would be beneficial to the life of the 

cylinder block and piston rings. Always keej) the level of the crankcase oil well up, 
but do laot overfill. When draining the crankcase kerost^ne should never be used for 
flushing purposes, as this may be caught in the pockets of the casting and pre-dilute 
the oil. The crankcase should only he drained when the engine and oil are thoroughly 
warm, because at tluit time tlie oil is well stirred up and will flow freely, thus allowing 
all the particles of foreign matter to flow out’ with the oil before they have time to 
settle at tlie bottom of the crankcase. The chief foreign substances that enter the 
cranAcase oil are five in number—kerosene, dust, water, carbon, and steel, even with 
the protection of air cleaners and filters, the velocity of the inrusliing air is so high 
that some of these j.articles of dust find their way into the engine. Once inside the 
engine it quickly mixes with the oil and accumulates on the cylinder heads and around 
the valves, Tliis abrasive dust, mixed with oil, cuts much faster than would the dry 
dust that floats ire the air around the engine. The air breathed in by an engine has a 
certain percentage of moisture, more so, of course, in damp eJimates than in dry. For 
each ])ound of kerosene burn<N;l th(*rc is .about a pound of steam formed. If the crank¬ 
case is not warm some of this steam vapor will condense, forming water. Analysis of 
used crankcase oil often shows that it contains as mucli ns 40 per cent, water. If 
you hold a glass tumbler over the exhaust pipe you will iiotict^ a rapid collection of 
water drops from tlie exhaust, so that it is essential to keep the engine at the right 
temperature, and frequently drain the crankcase. Do not neglect this ini})ortant job 
if long life and low repair bills from the tractor are desired. A recent laboratory 
aiualysis of an oil after only 10 hours of operation showed that the lubricant contained 
20.2 per ceint. kerosifine and 3.4 per cent, foreign matter. Such a diluted, dirty oil 
soon brings engine trouble and costly repairs. Points to be Observed. —(1) t^liange oil 
frequently, not over 50 hours on kerosene and 90 to 100 hours on petrol. (2) Drain 
cjankcasc when engine is hot. (.3) Use correct grade of oil always, and keep to 
proper level. (4) Clean oil screen every six months. (5) Keep oil and air purifying 
dcwices clean. (6) Replenish oil frequently and in simill quantities rather tlmn large. 

(7) Avoid rich mixture adjustments of carburettor. (8) Keep ignition system in order; 
its effieieuey affects dilution. (1) Do not drain* crankcase when it is cold. (2) Do not 
flush with kerosene. (4) Do not overfill, excess of oil causes dirty plugs and increases 
consumption. (4) Do not coiitnnue to opeJ'at^e the engine when it continues to misfire, 
it may he a broken valve, and mueh damage will result. (5) Do iDot idle engine 
unnecessarily. (6) Do not race the engine, especially when starting up cold. (7) Do 
not use heavier oils because engine is warm, oil will never take the place of metal. 

(8) l>o not forget oil is cheaper than repairs. (9) Do not forget to grease wheels 
and rollers, shearing gear, &c., at least once a day on caterpillar tractor, (ind use only 
heavy body oil, such as transmission oil. They were never made for grease; a very 
heavy oil is needed in harvest time. (10) (Tse only fresh, clean rainwater in the 
radiator, it is not advisable to use dam, well, or creek water if possible, but when this 
cannot be helped the radiator should be drained every few days with soda to clear out 
the sediment which collects in the tubes and water ja<*ket8 of the cylinder ))lock and 
may cause over-heating. (11) Always cover up> the tractor lat night, this will make 
for easier starting on cold, damp mornings, and also preserve the paint. A tractor 
four years old, which has always been covered up when idle in the paddm^k and at 

will look as new as one two years old which has never had a cover on it at ndght. 
Tractors are very useful pieces of machinery, and they have come to stay, but they 
cost money and cannot be bred like horses, so if given fair treatment they will give 
good results. Treat them as you would a team of £50 horses and they will not fail, 
and will do the work in half the time, and 24 hours a day if we want them to.’^ 

Oa^ of Horses.— The following paper was read by Mr. A. Evans;—‘'When 
bringing horses in from the stubbl© to prepare for seeding, do not give them big 
feed and expect them to go into hard work. Bring them on to the feed gradually. 
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links made of fin, iron about 3i*n. to 4in. long are very Kandy if working on rough 
ground. Should a bridle chain of the plough or cultivator break, it can be repaired in 
a few minutes. With the saw and hammer many carpentering jobs can be done to the 
sheds. (Secretary, S. Chynoweth.) 


BREINTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, i5.54in.). 

August 4th.—Present: 16 members and four visitors. 

Poultry as a Sideline. —Mr. L. Darby read the following paper:—^^The three chief 
sidelines on the average farm are sheep, cows, and pigs, but poultry can be made quite 
as profitfxble as any of these, providing the right breeds are kept and they are given 
proper attention. Tlie'breeds I would suggest keeping are White Leghorns, Blaek 
Orpingtons, and the new I>ateh breeds, Welsunimers and Bamevelders, are worth giving 
a trial. They are good layers of a large egg and are also splendid table birds, non- 
sitters, very hardy, and easy to rear. The average farmer should keep at least 150 
laying hens. The houses are the first things to consider; these should be dry and 
free from draughts. All poultry should be locked up at n%ht, and then there will be 
no trouble with foxes, and do away with the nuisance of them roosting on implements, 
etc. I advise feeding mash in the morning with grain at night, and green feed and meat 
meal with plenty of clean water and shellgrit always before the birds. The green feed 
is our biggest problem during summer. If it is possible to grow a patch of lucerne, the 
yield will be increased. The best time to hatch chickens is from August until 
October. If hatched during these months, the pullets should be laying when eggs are 
dearest. The incubator is the best for hatching. The chickens can be given to broody 
hens if tliey are available; if not, a very simple brooder can be made for very little 
cost and heated by an ordinary lantern. The cockerels should be separated from the 
puUets as soon as they can be picked, penned up, and fattened ready for market. It 
is a good plan to mate some of the best second year hens with a cockerel of a good 
laying strain. Eggs weighing under 2ozs. should not be hatched from. Hatch only from 
the 2oz. egg and larger and it will be possible to breed up a fldek of hens that will 
lay a larger egg. All hens should be passed out at the end of the third year; after 
that the average hen does not pay for its keep. The poultry houses should be cleaned 
out frequently and the floors dusted >vith lime to keep down discfase. A little Cond.v^s 
crystals should be added to the drinking water. Roosts should l>e oiled reguhiilv to 
keep down tick, red mite, and scaly leg parasites. Old car or tractor oil mixed with 
kerosene is good for this. All eggs should be kept infertile except those used for 
hatching, thus helping to establish a better export trade, which is so essential to Aus¬ 
tralia. All eggs should be kept clean^ gathered daily, and marketed as early as pos¬ 
sible. Ducks will lay more eggs than fowls, but I would not advise going in for them 
in large numbers. A few geese and turkeys may also prove profitaVde to stdl nt flirist- 
mas. With grain at a very low price as it is now, poultry can be made quite a profit¬ 
able sideline, even if eggs are a low price. (Secretary, E. Carmichael.) 


Other Bep'yris Receimti, 


Branch. 

Date of 
M<?eting. 

Membt^rs 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kilkerran . 

19/7/32 

— 

“ Sport in Rtdatioii to the 
Farm,” A. Sawade 

F., Koch 

Boor’s Plains .. 

30/7/32 

300 

Annual Social.' 

S. Chynoweth 

Arthurton. 

7/8/32 

14 

Paper —Hon. Sec. •. •. 

T. Hewlett, MooMta 

Boor’s Plains .. 

8/9/32 


Address - ~G, Goddard . -. 

S. Chynoweth 

Sth. Kilkerran , 

20/9/32 

10 

Horoestea*'! Meeting ..... 

R. Hasting 

Poskeville. 

20/9/32 

14 

Congress Re^jorts. 

[ »). Prouse 

Weavers . 

5/9/32 

8 1 

1 

How to make Forming 
Pay.” F. Anderson 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 

Yorketown .... 

9/8/32 

7 

Discussion. 

C. Stead, Coobowic 

Weavers . 

, 10/10/32 

8 

Congress Report . 

H. Corni.sh 


WSSTEEN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATCH (Average anhoal rainfall, 26;56in.). 

August 11th. 

Mr, A. T. Cowley read the following paper on ‘ * Fallqwing ’ ^time 
immemorial ploughing has constituted the foundation of all working of land intended 
for the growing of cultivated crops, nor have the methods employed in ploughing varied 
greatly, so far as we can learn, until quite recent years, when modern methods and 
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modern implements have resulted in a great variety of ways in which land may be 
worked or cultivated, with ploughing or breaking up and turning over of the surface 
to the desired depth, as the commencement of each period or cycle of working. By 
fallowing or breaking up the ground in winter or spring prior to the season in which 
it is to be sown we allow time for a great variety of workings and treatment of the 
land between ploughing and sowing, varying in different districts according to the 
nature of the land and climatic conditions. The purposes of fallowing common to all 
districts may be said briefly to be to rest the land from continuous growing of crops 
(a principle found as far back in history as the law of Moses), to eradicate weeds, and 

to allow time for treatment calculated to improve the conditions and fertility of the 

soil. Naturally we expect to harvest a more profitable crop from land that has been 
fallowed than from land not so treated, in calculating our profit wo must, therefore, 
consider the cost of fallowing, and perhaps there has never been a time when it was 
more necessary than at the present to calculate as accurately as possible the cost or 
wfeat we shall lose by fallowing, and the advantages, or what we shall gain by it. If 

we were to go no further in our calculations than the two years invohed in growing 

a crop on fallow, we should be forced to the conclusion that under present conditions 
fallowing could not be made to pay. In other words we cannot follow a two-year 
rotation of fallow and wheat, or any other cereal which we may grow. On the other 
hand, we shall have to consider how long a period of rotation of cropping and grazing 
we can follow before we shall be at a loss by not leaving the land idle, or under fallow 
for one season. Uponi the correct calculation of length and use of the rotation period, 
following upon the correct working and treatment of the land during the fallowing and 
cropping period, will depend our ability to gain the greatest profit possible from the 
land, under the varying conditions over which we have no control. The chief of these 
factors being weather conditions, and tlie market values of our various products, 
whether in the form of crops or livestock or their various by-products or sidelines. 
However, the purpose of this paper is not to deal with crop rotation or other uses of 
the land, but in view of all }) 08 sible us(‘s in conjunction with cereal growing we shall 
conclude that at least a portion of our land should lie out to fallow each year. I shall 
endeavor to deal briefly in a general way with some of the essential points to be 
taken into coiiHideration in fallowing. Beginning with the initial breaking up of the 
ground w<' may consider the time of the year when this can most profitably be done, 
^lietlier we plough as early as possible, before weeds get a strong start and at the 
same time allow ourselves the longest possible period for subsequent cultivation, or 
whether we can more profitably run sheep on the land intended to bo fallowed until 
laUi in the winter or early spring, thus allowing the sheep paddocks proper to bectome 
well grassed and so increase our sheep-carrying capacity, and still allow time to work 
the fallow fairly eflPeetively, and without too seriously discounting the value of tlie 
subsequent crop. When a large area has to be fallow'ed and it is desirable to get all 
the land broken up early, it is possible under certain conditions to resort to the practice 
of summer fallowing, when the land can be broken up before seeding, following a 
summer rain. This is usually done without ploughing, and in this respect is an excel)- 
tion to the rule which, however, cannot be repeated—that is to say, it can be done 
only on land which has been ploughed in the pree>eding working. It is usually done with 
a spring tine cultivatx)r whicli can be run over a. large area, quickly after rain, thus 
covering several times as much ground as could be ploughed while the moisture lasted, 
and by forming a mulch retaining the moisture long enough to enable another working 
to be given immediately with the same implement. This double working, under certain 
conditiems being practically equal to later ploughing, allows of subsequent workings 
being gi\’t»n similarly to those employed on the later ploughed fallow. Winter fallow^ 
may be fdoughed do(?i) or shallow with pointed or plate share, or disc, according to 
requirememts. Also early” or ”late.” Under the latter headings it is generally 
understood that the earlier the ploughing the greater the depth. Other considerations 
also govern depth. Land described as heavy may be ploughed to a depth of IHu. or 
more while light land is usually broken to a depth of less than 4in., and often less than 
Sin. Beverting to the question of time, it is generally understood that early ploughed 
fallow—commencing, say, about the middle of June in most districts, gives the best 
crop results, while a later start with the plough may give some advantages in the 
form of extra sheep feed, as already' indicated. Subsfjquent working of fallow is 
calculated to serve various purposes. It may serve to improve the texture of the soil, 
to consolidate the subsoil, to aerate and sweeten the surface, control the moisture 
content within certain limits—that is, in a too-wet soil condition the working should 
be done with a view to the prevention of water logging, while in the greater part of 
the farming land of the State the object is to retain all possible moisture by keeping 
the bottom fine and closely packed while the surface is kept fairly rough and loose to 
form a mulch and retard evaporation, and at the same time to lessen the danger of 
drift to whif^ some of these areas are liable if finely worked on the surface. A second 
reason for working of fallow is the destruction of all weed growth. Sheep should be 
used in conjunction with proper implement® to assist in fulfilling both of these purposes, 
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and also, in summer, if weeds persist in starting owing to the moisture retained through 
spring cultivation, or from a summer rain the sheep themselt'es will benefit greatly by 
the nibble of green thus provided when all other feed is dry. To go further into the 
question of the working of the fallow we may proflt by discussing the work of some 
of the principal implements to be used. The plough may be required to have a pointed 
share for heavy or tough land, while a plate share is generally favored for light or 
medium soil. In either case mould-boards are required to be of such size and design 
as to completely turn and pack the soil. Too little attention is given to the latter 
requirement, as failure to place the turned soil firmly on the bottom to prevent the 
formation of cavities or air pockets, leaves a condition encouraging to the development 
of ‘^take-alP’ in the subsequent crop. I regard the disc plough as an implement for 
use under special conditions only. I cannot speak from experience of possible uses for 
this implement in heavy land. In light soils the »main uses are found in its ability 
to pass through, and effectively cut up, shrubs or rubbish that would choke another 
plougfh. In newly-cleared scrub land it is jvarticularly efficient, not only in cutting 
through mallee or broom shoots, but also in shearing them off the stump and materially 
assisting in this ultimate destruction. Also in chopping up small tree roots lyiag near 
the surface where these are sufficiently numerous to be troublesome to any share or tine 
implement. For ploughing under ordinary conditions, I do not consider that the disc 
can compete with the share and mould-board plough. For subsequent working of 
fallow, if ‘burning back^' with a light skim plough is favored, the depth should be 
considerably shallower than the original ploughing, the purpose of all workings being 
to consolidate the bottom layer of whatever has been turned under from the old surface, 
and to keep open to sun and air, and prevent packing or caking of what has been 
turned up to the surface to ultimately form the tilth for a perfect seed-bed. The 
main advantage of the skim-plough is found in dealing with weeds of such a nature 
as will persist in growing unless turned completely under. The spring tine cultivatoi-— 
or the combined drill and cultivator which is more generally used—^will cover almost 
twice as much grourid in the same time and with the same team as required for the 
skim plough, and with the exception of the tightest rooted varieties of weeds, leaves 
them lying completely tom up on the surface of the soil, and a few hours of sunshine 
will wither them up completely. Two other great advantages of this implement are:— 
1. That the finer particles of soil are run to the bottom of the working, forming an 
ideal seed-bed for the subsequent crop, and leaving the light loose soil and all rubbish 
on the surface which, where the conservation of moisture in the soil is of importance 
is of great value in assisting to prevent evaporation. 2. The spring tine lends itself 
more readily than any other implement to a combination with the seed drill. The 
slight extra w'eight involved not being any serious disadvantage when doing cultivation 
work, while the advantage of giving the final cultivation and drilling in one operation 
on fallow or any clean ground is a great consideration from a time-saving point of view 
w’-hen the crop is going in. Evenness of depth and covering of the seed is, I believe, 
more effectively controlled vsdth the tine drill. On stubble or bushy land a disc drill 
is necessary, and where this is required some farmers may prefer to cultivate and drill 
separately, but I think these will be in a minority. T have not referred to the work 
of the scarifier, or h(»avy rigid tined cultivator as I regard this slower an<i heavier 
type of implement as a back number except in rare instances where circumstances may 
warrant its use. One implement of great usefulness and the cheapest of all to operate 
is a set of good harrows. For breaking down the surface of rough ploughing, giving 
the. weeds an extra worrying after cultivating, running over the ground quickly after 
a shower when time will not permit of other working, for smoothing down before 
drilling, and for making a go^ finish and level surface after, have a good set of 
harrows always ready. However, harrows must be ulsed with, caution on land that 
drifts.’^ (Secretary, C. Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


KYANCUTTA. 

July otii.—Present: 13 members. 

Members were present from the Wudinna and Waddikee Bocks Branches. The paper 
read l>y Mr. I). Uuguid, of the Wudinna Branch, was entitled ‘^Soine TJst^s and 
Abuses of our Bureau.” Mr. W. Hier, of the Waddikee Rocks Branch, read 
a paper, ‘ ‘ The Best Time to Start Fallowing in New Country.' • This 
caused a lively and interesting discussion. Mr. Shepherd, of Wudimia, con¬ 
sidered that September was too late to fallow. The ground was then drying 
out, and liable to drift. Mr. Daniel did not agree with Mr. Hier’s idea of keeping 
as much draught as possible off the plough, because he would like to pull out all the 
stumps possible at the first ploughing. Mr. Du Bois (Wudinna) thought that the fallow 
should be worked as much as possible, but did not favor too much use of the harrows. 
They should be used directly after fallowing to pack the ground. He also Stated that 
in most yefii*8 when there had been goml early rains after harvest land ploughed 
early and left tintil the latter end of seeding had always given as good a return afl 
fallow. Mr. Matthews (Waddikee Bocks) thought that in working the fallow the farmer 
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should work only the flats between the sandhills, and then the ground would not blow 
so nmch. Mr. E. Dyke said he was very much against ploughing in stubble or dry grass, 
because it was very hard to consolidate the ground after doing so, but thought that if the 
stubble was not too thick, and had been well tramped over by sheep before beipig 
ploughed in, it should soon rot, and if sheep were turned on the fallow to keep the weeds 
in cheek they would materially assist in packing the ground together. After a good 
discussion, the general opinion was that it was as well to start fallowing as early as 
possible, and to so work the fallow as to avoid the possibility of drift. Where able, sheep 
should be run on the fallow tn keep weeds down. (.Secretary, J. Dyke.) 


MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, Min. to 15iii.). 

August 2ncl.—^Present: 19 mem>ber8. 

Faem Beooeus. —^Under the heading ‘ ‘ Should Farm Eocords be Kept ’' Mr. F. Cole.s 
read the following paper:—‘^How can 1 make my farm pay? This is a question that 
is constantly passing through the minds of farmers to-day. Some say the answer is 
to keep cows, pigs, and tpooiltry; some say reduce all taxation; others offer various 
different ways for declaring a satisfactory farm budget. No doubt relief could come 
from these avenues, but as with any business, so it is witJj faiiming, that there are 
general principles to be followed for the guidance of business on sound lines. Among 
the headings under which these principles can be defined are metliod, manner of 
working the land, feeding of stock and management of stock, system, marketing, and 
records. How many inlembers of this Branch can claim to be able to state at a 
moment’s notice how many eggs their fowls laid for the year, or how many lbs. of milk 
their cows yielded over a given period, or how many lbs. of vegetables were produced 
from the garden? The man who keeps department records is able to look from day 
to day, or from year to year, just what was produced from a set of hens under 
cx^rtain conditions, or from, his cows, or what weight of meat was consumed for rations 
on the farm. When a term of years has passed, he can, by his records of result's, 
more easily enthuse his children to follow his example and business. The keeping of 
such rwords creates interest, ambition, and comp(dition, and indicates which animals 
to c'ull, what departments need speeding up, and what scope there is for development. 
I t^elicwc that farmers who keep a continuous record of their production do so to 
advantage, fuid this is one channel wdiich is deserving of more attention than it has 
been given hitherto.” (Secretary, K. Nield, Cowell.) 


WADDIKEE BOOKS. 

June 27th.—Present: 11 members. 

(■iiring of Ba(X)N. —Mr. V. Matthews read the following paper:—”Ther<* are various 
opinions as to the best bacon pig, but the Bierkshire and Poland China cross or the 
Berkshire-Tamworth cross will produce a good, streaky bacon. The colder months of 
the year are the best time b) kill for bacon, because nearly the whole of the caixviss 
ejui be used. A pig of about ISOlbs. to 20011)8. is a useful weight, and after it is killed 
and cleaned it should be left to hang for 12 to 24 hours. A good sharj) knife, a saw, 
.and a chopper are necessary to cut up the pig. When the meat has set, first run the saw 
down from the tail to the nose. Cut out the backbone by chopping the rib bones close 
to the backbone; take out the backbone in one piece, cut off the head close behind the 
cars, and remote the flat pieces of lard from the ribs. 8aw off the trotters, the front 
ones at the knees, and the hind ones at the hock joints. Cut off the hams for bacon, 
and leave the sides as long as possible. Cut off the shoulder close to the shoulder blade, 
sliape the hams, and take out the bone down to the socket, sawing off the knob; this will 
help to cure the bone of the hani. Bone the shoulder and leave in one piece to cure. 
Cut out the rib bone from the sides, and level off the fleshy pieces with a knife. All 
scrap meat can be put into a sausage machine, or used in other ways. Trent the other 
half of the pig in Hie same manner. Curing: Mahmg the Brines —Obtain a clean 
pickling cask, sprinkle a thick layer of salt on the bottom, put into a pan about Olbs. 
of salt, ;ilbs. brown sugar, ^Ib. saltpetre, mix well together and rub each piece of 
meat thoroughly with the mixture. Pack the meat into the cask, fleshy part upwmrds, 
and p)ac.e the bficon sides on the top of the other meat. Allow to stand for about three 
days, and then drain off the brine and turn the meat. Make another brine by filling a 
clean kerosene tin bucket about three parts full of clean water. Dissolve as much salt 
as will float a fresh egg, add the brine previously taken off the meat, and bring all to 
a boil. Skim off any scum that may rise, and stand until thoroughly cold. When cold, 
pour over the meat, w'hieh should bo turned every day, and the bacon should bo left in 
the brine for about 14 to 16 days, liams perhaps a little longer. Binae in cold water 
and liang until dry; then cover with linen bags away from dust and flies. To Boll the 
Baoou .—Beat the sides out flat with a rolling pin; sprinkle a little seasoning over the 
iheat; then roll up tightly with a buckled strap to keep in position. Place several coils 
of bacon cord around the rolls about liin. to 2ins. aiiart, draw up tightly) and make 
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into half hitches to prevent slipping, and tie securely. Bemove the snout and ears off 
the head and cut into six pieces; take out the eyes and brains and soak in salt and 
water for 12 hours. Obtain a large saucepan, and boil head until the mjEat leaves the 
bones; remove all the bones, and put into a dish and leave to set. When firm, it will 
be easily cut, and will make a very nice brawn. (Secretary, V. Matthews.) 


WARBAMBOO. 

July 12th.—Present’: 15 members. 

Tree Planting. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. F. Chilman:—'‘One 
of the first things to take into consideration when about to plant trees is the locality 
and the nature of the ground, also to note what trees are making the best headway. 
About a fortnight before planting dig holes about 2ft. square and 2ft. deep, and 
leave them open until ready for planting. If obtaining trees from a nursery, they 
will be packed in small pots, stand these in a tub of water for a few hours and 
allow the water to come half w'ay up the pots. This will revive the trees and make 
it much easier to take them out of the pots. Always stand any trees in a tub of 
water when they reach the farm if they have been on the road for a couple of days. 
When taken out of the pots it will be not»eed that the root’s are in a round ball. 
Have a l>uckct of water handy, and gently break up this ball in the w’-ater, free all 
roots, and cut off any that are injured. They should then be ready to put in the 
hole. Have the soil slightly raised in the centre of the hole and spread the roots out 
all around, sloping them slightly downwards towards the side of hole. Fill in with 
soil, keeping all stones and pebbles away from the roots. Press dirt down firmly 
and then give a good watering to set the soil firmly around the roots and force the 
air out of the pockets. Some trees require staking. To do this always put the stake 
in the hole fiMt, then plant the tree by it. The Sugar and Tooart gums grow reason¬ 
ably well in sandy or limestone ground, providing any stones are removed from the hole. 
Where the stone is bad, it is a good plan to put in a charge of dynamite to shatter 
the stone and give the roots a chance to get down. Peppers do exceptionally well in 
sandy ground, also Tagosaste. All trees must be protected from stock until sucli time 
as the animals will not injure them. From personal experience I have found it Ix'tter 
to raise the trees from seed, then they do not get a set back tliroiigh being transferred 
from one district to another. Try to get the trees out early in winter—Junc! for 
preference—then they become rooted b(*fore the hot, dry Aveather atds in. If stable 
niamire is added to the soil see that it is well worked in, do not on any account allow 
the roots to come into contact Avith raAfA’ manure.(Secretary, E. Adams.) 


YADNABJE (Average annual rainfall, ]4.0f)in.). 

July 12th.—Present: Eight members and four visitors. 

I.O. Engines. —Mr. L. Tyler read the folioAving paper:—“Engines other than steant 
are termed internal combustion (I.O.) enginie.s. Whereas in -a steam engine the fuel is 
burnt in a separate place, called a boiler, and the products of combustion carried V)y 
means of pipes to the engine, in an T.C. engine the fuel is actually burnt or combustion 
takes place inside the engine. Hence the term. I.O. engines are classified according 
to the fuel they use. A gas engine uses permanent gas which may be town gas from 
the public mains, tow’cr gas produced in special producers, or waste gas from a blast 
furnace or coke ovxm. An oil engine uses kerosene, lamp oil, crude petroleum, or the 
like, which liquid fuels are usually volatilised by heat treatment in a vaporiser. The 
petrol motor utilises the sp'irituous products of petToleum Avhich are vaporised at ordinary 
temperatures in a carburettor. An alcoholic motor uses the vapors of denatured alcohol 
and much resembles the petrol motor in detail. General Comtmetian .—As a rule the 
cylinder of an I.O. engine is single-acting and open at the end nearest the crank, the 
power impulse being received at one end only of the piston, in order to avoid the use 
of a inston rod and stuffing box that might be injuriously affected by burning gases. 
The trunk piston consists of a tube closed at its inner end, and is coupled direct to the 
crank pin by a connc^cting rod, the piston thus forming cross head and guide. The 
clearance space at the closed end of the cylinder into which the piston does not enter 
is usually called the combustion chamber. In it are situated the inlet and exhaust 
valves for controlling the admission of the mixture and the egress of the products of 
combustion, a third valve being usually provided in gas engines, to regulate the admis¬ 
sion of gas to the mixing chambers formed in the passage to the inlet valve. The valves, 
normally of the mushroom type with conical seats, are closed by springs and are 
opened inwards against the pressure of the ga.se8 by cams or a camshaft driven by 
gearing from the crank shaft. Modes of Action .—The three ideal modes of operation 
are—1. Constant pressure cycles. 2. Constant volume cycles. 3. Constant temperature 
cycles; and an engine working on one of these cycles may be either two stroke (Clark 
cycle) or four stroke (Otto cycle), and it may further be either single acting or double 
acting. The most important quarts of an I.O. engine are the cylinder aird water jacket; 
the x>iston connecting rod and crankshaft; the fiy -wheel; the valve mechanism; the 
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governor (when fitted); vaporiser or carburettor (for oil and petrol engines); the 
ignition. Cycles of Operation .—In the great majority of 1.0. engines the cycle of 
operations within the cylinder is completed in two revolutions of the crankshaft or 
four strokes of the piston and engines working on the four stroke cycle or Otto cycle 
are commonly termed. The camshaft of a four stroke engine natural!}" revolves at 
one-half the speed of the crankshaft since each valve requires to be acted once only 
during two revolutions of the engine. The four strokes of a four stroke cycle engine 
:ar6 reproduced. Tv )0 Htrolce Engines .—To obtain a larger output of power from a 
cylinder of given dimensions and to secure a more uniform rotative effect, some I.C. 
engines are arranged so that a power stroke occurs in each cylinder at each revolution, 
as the cycle is complete in two .strokes of the piston it is known as the two stroke 
cycle or Clark cycle. In the simplest form of engine working on this cycle, the piston, 

connecting rod, and crankshaft are enclosed in an airtight case which serves as a 

reservoir for the mixture. The engine is a two jjort two stroke. Three Fort Two 
xStiryho Engines .—To avoid th(‘ use of a non rcturi» valve in tlie crankcase, the three 

port motor h.as been introduced in which the mixture is taken by a thiid yert in the 

cylinder that is alternately covered and uncovered l)y the moving piston. The piston 
contTollcrd inlet port being so arranged that it is o])en to the crankcaH<‘ wIhmi the piston 
is nearing the to}» of compression stroke. Ibiring the earlier ])nrt of the stroke a 
partial vacuum, is formed in the crankcase and the mixture flows during the small 
j)eriod that the port is uncovered and covered ns the piston appro.'iches and jjasses the 
to]) of its stroke. The reniaimler of tl)e cv<'le is as in the two port two stroke engine.” 
(Sreretary, E. Hpriggs.) 
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C. Whillas, Pt. Lincoln 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOUNT BOFTY RANGES.) 

KI-KI. 

July ,23rd.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Farming under Present Ognditions. —Mr. O. Blucher read the following paper: — 
Producers will agree that farming under present conditions is not a very j)rofitablo 
proposition with wheat at about 28. 6d. to 28. 9d. per bushel at country sidings and oats 
about Is. 6d. per bushel—the two principal grains grown in the mttllee country. Wlicat 
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and oats have dropped approximatelj 50 per cent, in price in the last fcw'O years while 
the cost of production is practically the same as previously. As supply and aeinand 
generally rule the selling price of moat produce, we have practically no control over 
the price, especially as most of our wheat is shipped to other countries. Can we 
continue to grow wheat at present prices? I am of the opinion that there is nothing 
else to do but to try and cut expenses where possible and pay more attention to mixed 
farming. Cheap as butter is, it probably is the best sideline where there ai*e enough 
hands on the farm to do the work without employing extra, labor. A few fowls will 
assist to reduce bill for groceries, &c., and a few pigs will help to suijply meat for 
household use. Where fences are satisfactory and water available sheep will probably 
appeal to most, although wool and lambs are very low in price. Sheep give an indirect 
return because they help to clean the fallows and improve the soil, but generally speaking 
most farmers in the mallee will give wheatgrowing hrst consideration. Estimate of costs 
of production and returns in new mallee country: Aii average of Obush. per acre at 

3s. Id. Port Adelaide would be £1 78. 9d. per acrej expenses on 300 mile radius— 

freight 5d. per bushel Ss. 9d., bags 28. 6d., super 4a., 10s. 3d. per acre, leaving a balance 

of 17s. 6d. per acre to cover the coat of putting in the crop, harvesting, carting of 

wheat, and wear and tear. This is not a very promising outlook. The geiunal 
seems to bo to increase the acreage under crop to make up for the low price. 3J agree 
that we should endeavor to grow more wheat, but not by sowing a larger acreage, but 
rather increase the yields per acj-e by better farming. In this district it is quite possible 
to increase the present average yield by at least from 3bush, to 5bush, per acre, which 
would considerably reduce the cost of production. A few hints as to liow this can be 
done: Do not neglect the fallow. Do not get ready for seeding when the season breaks, 
but be ready. Do not be seeding when you ought to be fallowing. Do not lose heart, 
grow the maximum amount of wheat. The price of wheat must improve—be there and 
benefit when it does.(Secretary, P. Crowhurst.) 



Alawoons Fi«ld Day.—A ftna oros of Gayra oats on the property of Hr. H. J. Koch. 


MONABTO south (Average annual rainfall, 34m. to loin.). 

July 16th.—Present: 23 members. 

The Babbit Pest. —The following paper was read by Mr. E. Thomas:—^‘It can be 
said that the rabbit is the worst pest the landholder has to combat, and if left undis¬ 
turbed will soon take possession of the land and ruin those who depend upon its produce. 
The destruction of the wurrens by digging them out is tlie t>e8t and most effective 
method of control, and although this will take a considerable amount of time, it will 
be cheapest in the long run. "^en digging out rabbits it is advisable to have a couple 
of good dogs to assist; not only will they save a lot of time in directing to where the 
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rabbits are, but muU also hunt for those that are aut of tl»e warren. Wliere the land 
is rough this is not always possible. In creeks and, stony ridges 1 prefer the use of 
traps. The success of this method depends largely upon the co-operation of the 
neighboring landholders, otherwise a large number of rabbits will migrate to the 
adjoining holdings and very shortly after the trapping has been completed will again 
return to their old homes. See that the traps are in good order, that tlu; jaws fit 
together evenly and that they set off easily. Set the trap in a level position and cover 
it with a thin layer of sand well pressed down around the spring and the outsides of 
the jaws. If no damp sand is available a piece of paper with a hole cut in tin* (Huitre 
should first be placed over the trap and then covered with sand. Alw^ays attend to the 
traps twice a day and close in the warrens; this can best be done with a ral)l>iter'S 
hoe. The best time to trap is during the early months of the year, becau.se when there 
are no more rabbits about the job can be done more quickly and more effectively. There 
are various methods of fumigating practised, which is a much (|uieker way than trap¬ 
ping, but where the ground is of a porous nature it is not very effective. Where the 
rabbits are very numerous the laying of poison in the early part of the year is a very 
quick method of destroying a large number of them, but unfortunately this often helps 
to spread the blow-fly pest. However, I consider the first two methods mentioned to be 
the best, and if fowls are kept on the holding the carcasses c.an be put to good use if 
boiled for them.*’ (Secretary, C. Altmann.) 


NETUKRTON. 

August 10th.—^Present: Six meml)er8. 

Care and Handling of Horses. —Mr. J. Johncock read the following paper:-‘‘It is 
not my intention to deal with the breaking in of young horses other than to say that in 
all cases where possible kindness and care should be practised, and also that young 
horses should not be rushed into harness until they yield to mastering and become docile. 
Still there are so many good methods that not one of them can be claimed as better 
than another. To get the maximum of work from the horse careful stabling is necessary. 
I prefer the practice of each horse in a manger about 5ft. Gin. wide. By so doing one 
is sure that each horse has its fair quantity of feed. Horses should have plenty of 
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water and as often as necessary when working. Groom carefully, taking care that the 
ishoulders and all parts that come into friction with the harness are thoroughly cleaned 
and thus avoid so far as possible sore shoulders and chafing. When attaching the team 
to the implement always hoo-k up the main draw-bar as short as possible, allowing, of 
course, froo room for turning. The main draw-bar should be raised on skids to a height 
of loin, from the ground, because if tlie bar rests on the ground the weight of the 
swingle-trees brings too much weight on the point of the shoulders and causes sores. 
The raised bar throws the weight more to the centre of the shoulders. When making 
the main draw-bar, allow 1ft. 3m. for each horse. For an 8-horse team, the bar would 
be 10ft. from eye-bolt to eye-bolt. A 5ft. swijig each end for each four horses with 
2ft. Gin. swings for two horses, each single horse svnng 2ft. lOiii. All single swings 
will then overlap about 4m. Connect all swings as short as possible consistently with 
free working room. Shorten all chains, just leaving clear walking room. The closer the 
team is connected to tlio imiplement the greater the working power. Be careful that 
the head couplings closely approximate to the width of the swings behind. The width 
from centre to cojitre of the noses of the off and near sidera should be the same 
distance as from centre to centre of the off and near side swings. If the animals 
nr© coupled too short they are likely to chafe, if too wide they are working against 
each other and so losing power, i favor double reins on large teams because the length 
of reins necessary is too h«Lvy on the mouth of one horse and is liable to make a sore 
mouth, which makes the horse guide badly, or, as is often the case, making it become 
slow. When starting to w'ork with a team of fresh horses at the commencement of the 
season, if the liorses rush their work, work them, for a short time and then stop for a 
spell. Do this repeatedly if necessary, liorses usually only rush their work through 
excitement and this prjictice will in a day or two wear off and they will then settle 
down to steady work.(Secretary, C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


OVEBLAND COENEE (Average annual rainfall, lO.GOin.). 

August 10th.—Present: 12 members. 

Babbit Destruction. —Mr. C. Smith contributed the following paper;—‘^The best 
ways and means of destroying rabbits are decided by the conditions and the time of the 
year. Phosphorised pollard is the best agent of destruction at the time when rabbits 
arc digging in the ground for feed. By using a poison cart td lay the poison, a much 
larger area can bo gone over. With the machine, the baits can be laid from 1ft. to 
4ft. apart, according to the number of rabbits. The thicker sowing often saves going 
over the ground t/wice. By the addition of apricot, jam to the mixture—21bs, of jam 
to 21b8. of poison—I have found that rabbits will take the baits at almost any time of 
the ye’ar and under any conditions. Two pounds apricot jam, 21b8. S.A.P., 4galls. pol¬ 
lard, 2gall8, bran mixed to right consistency with water will do about 20 miles, with a 
bait every 3ft., and every bait taken will kill a rabbit. By systomatie trapping, one (uwi 
keep their property fairly free from rabbits, j>roviding neighbors do likewise. In every 
mean.s of rabbit (lestruction, the main factor is concerted action by all adjacent land¬ 
holders. Traps, like all other implements, require a fair amount of experience to make 
themt 100 per cent, efficient. ^With practical experience and a certain amount of obser¬ 
vation, one can very soon pick the faulty ira})8—kwse jaws, stiff jaw’s, high plates, 
long catches—all lose their quota of rabbits. A trap in perfect order requires jaws that 
jam or lock, a level plate, a short catch, a fairly strong spring, and a stout peg. In 
setting a trap, one must be able to set in dry sand without paper. Wherever possible, 
set the trap crossw^ays in the burrow, squat, and pad; a rabbit seems to poke his legs 
through the jaws with this manner of setting. To get the best results one must con¬ 
centrate oil the job; traps should be looked at at least four times a day. When rabbits 
are no longer coming in or out of a burrow, the burrow should be dug in, preferably 
with a crowbar; this can be done to a depth of 2ft. After^ this the burrows should be 
cultivated down where possible, and by attaching a team to a cultivator or a plough 
at a distance of 15ft. to 20ft., the horses have very little need to go over the ground 
where the burrow’s have been.^^ (Secretary, H. Loffler.) 


FIELD DAYS, PINNAROO LINE AaRICULTURAL BUREAUX. 

aERANIXTM, OCTOBER 26 th. 

Officers of tljc Department' of Agrhmlture have long emphasised tlie value of field 
days as one of the best methods of making contact with primary producers and of 
keeping them in touch with the latest developments in agricultural practices. This 
year an increased number of branches of the Agricultural Bureau have included a 
fixture of this character in their programme of meetings for the year. Messrs. H. B. 
Barlow (diief Dairy Instructor), B. C. Scott (Superintendent of Experimental Works), 
and F. C. Bichards (Assistant Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Twenty-four members of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau met at thu 
institute to take part in a tour of inspection of the farms in the district. The lirst 
property inspected was that of Mr. R. I^ang, a returned soldier, who is working a 
block of 860 acres. He has 420 acres under crop this year, 250 acres of which are on 
fallowed land with Gallipoli, Nugget, and Currawa wheats. The crops on the flat 
portions of the property are looking exceptionally well, but those on the sand are 
showing the effects of the excessive wet weather. Prom a tank situated on a sandy 
rise water is laid on to the 11 paddocks, into which the property is subdivided, as well 
as to the house and garden. A tine avenue of sugar gums adds very considerably to 
the attractive ax>pearance of Mr. Lang’s block. 

‘^Two years ago,” said Mr. Lang, ”1 sank a well to augment iny water 8Ui)ply. 
Imagine my surprise when the well had reached a depth of 176ft. to lind in the earth 
brought to the surface the fossilised remains of a shark. The teeth, which I saw,, 
were in a perfect state of preservation.” 

Perhaps the best crop insj^ected during the day was one of 00 acres of (rallipoU 
sown during the lirst week in June with 601b. of graded, dry- jdckled seed and Icwt. 
of super. With a satisfactory finish to the season Mr. R. McI)owell, who is a returned 
soldier, expects it to yield 10 bags to the acre. 



Geranium Agricultural Bureau Field Day.—Messrs, H. B. Barlow and R. C, Scott 
(Department of Agriculture) discuss Pastures on Mr. D. Lithgow’s Farm, 

V’ALUE OF fSlDE-LlNES ON FaKM. 

Prior to coming to Geranium in 3912, Mr. D. L. Lithgow was fanning at R4’dhill 
with his father. His xn'Operty consists of 1,400 acres, all of which is now cleared and 
l>ermaiient1y sheep-proof fenced. His cropping this year includes 340 acres of Gallipoli, 
Ranee, Rajah, and Sc‘poy wheats. One x>articularly good x>i“ld<^ck is showing an excellent 
■growth of clovers and self-sown oats, and for .some months past has carried 70 sheep, 
13 horses and three foals, and seven dairy cattle. Of four of the latter Mr. Barlovc 
said, ”It is a pity that we do not see more like them on farms in the mallec. ” These 
are each giving 4galls. of milk a day and producing 601ba. of butter a fortnight. 

Mrs. Litligow, wlio came out to her husband two years after the armistice, is keenly 
interested in side lines on the farm. ” These, ” she said, ”are keeping the house going 
without US having to draw on our caintal. I have 150 White Leghorn hens (Parafield 
stock), 150 chicks, and 50 Black Orpingtons. At the present time 1 am gatliering 80 
dozen eggs a week. 

Tile outstanding feature of the conversation with all farmers interviewed was their 
firm conviction that ultimately farms in the malice w^ould be develoxied as live-stock 
raising propositions in preference to devoting so much attention to eennils. 
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X.AMEBOO, OCTOBER mb. 

On October 27th, the Laineroo Bmi»ch of the Agricultural Bureau held its first field 
day, and despite the cold and showery weather there was an attendance of more than 50 
members. With the 48 points of rain recorded last week and the 25 which have fallen 
during the past 48 liours, this year’s harx'est is assured. Take-all is noticeable in some 
crops, but Mr. R C. Bcott does not expect it to affect the yields appreciably. In cominjCNa 
wth the whole of the State, l#ameroo is having a great year for feed, and livestock are 
in wonderful condition. The fallows are inclined to be dirty, but this can be attributed 
to the continual cool and showery weather making it almost impossible to cope with 
weeds. Mr, H. Schultz, whose property was the first inspected, came to Lameroo from 
Point Pass with his brother seven years ago. An exceptionally fine crop of 99 acres of 
Oallipoli wheat, sown with Ibush. of seed and 901bB. of superphosphate, is expected to 
yield eight bags to the acre. 

From a paddock of 180 acies of Raj’sh wheat, free from weeds and disease, Mr. C. 
Heiitschke expects a, yield of from eight to .10 bags to the a»cre. A eroj» of New Zealand 
oats, a variety new to the district, should give a good cut of hay. All told, 530 acres 
are under crop. Mr. Heiitschke has a three-year-old Clydesdale colt bred by Mr, Kelly, 
of Riverton. 



Lameroo Agricultural Bureau^ Pield Day.—The Progeny of two Clydesdale Mares mated 
with a Percheron Horse, the Property of Mr. W. J. Morcomb. 


‘‘Although I have a tractor,’’ he said, only use it at seeding time. With prices 
for wheat so low, the tractor takes too much money out of one’s pocket. ’ ’ 

The farm carries 10 milking cows, with a pure bred Jersey bull as the head of the herd. 
^‘My 20 years’ experience of mallee farming,” said Mr. Hentschke, ‘^have convinced 
me that much of the success of growing wheat in these areas is wrapped up in early 
sowing. Seeding must be completed by the end of June. July sowing is a gamble. 
The observance of this practice, and the keeping of an adequate flock of sheep, say, 400 
on a 1,100 acre farm, will go a long way towards the growing of good crops.” 

Messrs. Spratt Brothers work two properties, in addition to having an interest in 
another farm. They are regarded as some of the best farmers in the district. From a 
tobacco tin of Derf wheat brought out from Germany Mr. Spratt has this year grown 
an excellent crop. 

Barley Pays Better than Wheat. 

‘‘My favorite varieties are Felix and Sultan,” he said, “and my bothers and I 
make a regular practice of getting fresh seed from Boseworthy College every three 
years. Since we came here from Wasleys in 1926 we have averaged 17bush. to the 
acre. We do all the farm work with horses and would not think of using a tractor. 
We also devote more attention to barley than most farmers in this district and have 
90 acres under this cereal. Our barley crops in the past two years have been more 
profitable to us than wheat. This year the best of it will go 10 bags to the acre. ’^ 
Messrs. Needs Bros, were among the first settlers to come to Lameroo, their block of 
1,500 acres having been taken up by their father in 1907. The cropping includes 750 
acres of Gallipoli, Ranee, and Nabawa wheats, and 50 acres of oats. Tlie farm carries 
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350 ewes, and 360 White Leghorn and Black Orpington fowls, new blood being intro¬ 
duced from the Paxaiield poultry farm and the Goodheart plant at Murray Bridge. 

When the party called at Mr. K. J. Trowbridge's farm his son had just started cutting 
a crop of Banee wheat, sown for hay on stubble land. Three hundred acres will be 
reaped for grain, and Mr. Trowbridge expects the crops on the flats to go seven bags 
to the acre, but on the sandhills the returns will be a good deal lighter. 

Mr .J. Kernick works a farm of 450 acres. He lias 190 acres under wheat, his ]>e8t 
crop being one of Banee, which should give an average of 10 bags to the acre. 

Mr. W. J. Morcom has long been interested in the impro\ ('inent of the horses of the 
mallee, and is one of the committee responsible for the foundation of the Lameroo 
Horse Breeding Society. Members of the party were keinily interested in a group 
of eight Percheron-Clydesdale horses, the progeny of two Clydesdale mares. 

Perhaps there is no more familiar name than that of Koch in the Lameroo district, 
and Mr. John Koch, who resides at Walkerville, was (uie of the pioneers of the mallee. 
The properties of three of his sons in the persons of Messrs. J. L., C. E., and A. A. 
Koch wore the last visited. Mr. J. L. Koch has charge of the CTlydesdale colt, by 
Bold Alexander from Lady Fabric, recently purchased by tlie local horse breeding society. 
As a sideline he is concentrating on poultry, having 150 White Leghorn liens of Parafield 
strain and 600 chickens, Mr. A. J. A, Koch is a past president of the I.*Jimeroo Branch 
and a life member of the Agricultural Bureau. Like his brother he is devoting a good 
deal of attention to poultry, and has 150 White Leghorn hens and 300 chicks. His 
Indian runner ducks, kept under ideal conditions with a concrete swimniiug pool, and 
50 half-bred large white Berkshire iiigs were very favorably commented upon. He has 
a nice crop of Ranee wheat and five acres of Wiinmera rye grass which he j>ro[>ose8 to 
harvest for seed. 



Lameroo Agricultural Bureau Field Day.—Fine Crop of Oats on the Fanu of 
Mr. H. G. Schutz, 

Referring to the day's tour, Mr. Scott said that the iirospects of the wheat harvest 
pointed to better returns than those of last year. Only one poor crop was inspected 
throughout the day. * With the cool weather that has been experienced crops are 
maturing most satisfactorily. 

Other properties inspected were those of Messrs. G. H. Twelftree, J. H. Jeriidio, and 
G. Morris. 


PARRAKIE, OCTOBER 28th. 

“Although take-all, excessive wet weather, and rabbits have levied their toll on the 
crops, nevertheless there will be a lot of wheat harvested this year in the Parrakie 
district," said Mr. D. Sanderson (chairman of the Parrakie Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau), when speaking at the field day held under the auspices of the local Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau on October 28th. “We realise that during the past three years 
we farmers at this end of the line have had a better time than those further east, and we 
do not begrudge them the fact that fortune has smiled more favorably on them this 
year." 

The attendance was somewhat disappointing, but all members said that tlie day had 
been most instuctive, the talk given by Mr. Barlow during the lunch hour on various 
aspects of the management and breeding of daiiy cattle being singled out for s^x'cial 
mention. 
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Mr. O. Hienzel's property of 954 aeres was iirst inspected. Two hundred acres of 
Currawa, Walker ^s Wonder, and Gallipoli wheat and 36 acres of oats are under crop. 

Mr. 8. H. Nicholls, who before cbming to Farrakie was share farming for five years 
with Mr. A. S. Hawker, of Rochester, is working a returned soldier’s block of 870 
acres. A nice crop of 77 acres of Gallipoli will be entered in the Ohandos crop compe¬ 
tition. A crop of 33 acres of Gluyas is showing signs of going down. Fortunately 
Mr. Nicholls has a header and hopes to be able to harvest it without any serious loss. 

Mr. Peter Ross, when he was farming at Mallala, was looked upon as one of the best 
agriculturists in that district, and since coming to Parrakic, where ho took up an 
abandoned block of 1,000 acres, his right hand has not lost its cunning. La-st year, 
with a magnificent crop of Gallipoli which yielded SGbush. to the acre, Mr. Ross brought 
the first prize in the Ghandos crop competition to Farrakie. This year he is again 
pinning his faith to this variety, and has 400 acres of it in crop. He realises that 
livestock operations arc destined to play an important part in the future development 
•of the mallee, and with this end in view is sparing no effort in improving the standard 
of his horses, cattle, and sheep. As evidence of this he recently purchased a two-yeaf- 
old registered Clydesdale stallion, which won first prize at the Lameroo show. As head 
of his herd of cattle he has an exceptionally well-grown yearling Shorthorn bull. His 
150 breeding ewes have 150 lambs from three fine Dorset Horn rams bred by Mr. 
Ooleman, of Balhaiinah. 



Parrakle Agricultural Bureau TMtd Day.—A Crop of OaUipoU Wheat on Mr. P. Bosa’s Farm. 

To ensure adequate fodder supplies, Mr. E, Isaacson has sown 60 acres of fallow with 
Lachlan and Algerian oats, using Ibush. of seed and 901 bs. of super. These crops 
presented a fine sight, and a cut of 35<*wt. to two tons is expected from them. 

Pioneer op tub District. 

Mr. A. J. Beelitz, a pioneer of the district, took up his holding of 3,600 acres 25 
years ago, and has truly carved out a home from the scrub. There are 950 acres in 
crop for the coming harvest, and in siome of the paddocks members saw very striking 
examples of the damage rabbits are doing. An area of 806 acres of fallow has been 
ploughed for next year. The property carries 700 sheep, including cwts and lambs, the 
latter from Southdown rams. 

“My herd of 10 dairy cows is giving Ogalls. of cream a week, and also supplies the 
local refreshment rooms with milk and butter,” said Mr. Beelitz. He is a member of 
the Red Comb Egg Association, through which medium he markets the produce of his 
200 White Leghorn and Black Orpington hens. Two hundred day-old chicks wore 
purchased this year to maintain the strength of the flocks. Perhaps the most attractive 
improvement on this property is the four acres devoted to vines, fruit trees, and 
vegetables. 

“This,” Mr. Beelitz. said, “has proved a very payable sideline to my farming opera¬ 
tions. I am able to supply practically all the requirements of the district, and in 
addition dispose of a fair quantity at the sales that are held periodically.” 

Although the garden has been watered continuously for 15 year* with bore water, at 
the time of inspection the trees were loaded with fruit, and cabbages, beet, lettuce> 
onions, were growing in profusion. 
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After having spent the greater part of the week among farmers at Geranium, Lameroo, 
and Parrakie, Mr. Barlow said that so far as dairy cattle were concerned it was more 
than pleasing to be able to report that there was a genuine desire on the part of 
settlers to improve the quality of the cows. As evidence of this he had been asked tn 
make inquiries on behalf of farmers for the purchase of pure-bred Jersey and Shorthorn 
bulls. 


Other Reports RtceAred. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject- 

Heerei ary. 

KiKi . 

13/8/32 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

P. Crowhurstt 

Narrung . 

13/8/32 

23 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Laurie. P. McLeay 

Pinnaroo. 

16/8/32 

13 

Debate. 

H. Badman 

Ren mark . 

.3/8/32 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

B. Walters* 

Yoimghusband 

10/8/32 

6 

Annual Meeting . 

T. Put land 

Coomandook .. 

30/8/32 

10 and 10 
visitors 

Address—P. H. 8uter.... 

W. Trestrail 

Nunkeri . 

18/8/32 

8 

Formal .. 

F. Ling 

Marama . 

31/8/32 

9 

Discussion. 

T. H inkleV 

Kulkawimi . . . . 

12/9/32 

— 

.4<ldress - C. Goddard .,. 

! H. Elliot. Karoonda 

Paruna . 

1 2/9/32 

13 

1 Address --K. L. Gritfith.s . 

! F. Sumner 

Taplan . 

j 23/8/32 

14 

i Addresses-Messrs. Griffith.s. 
j Suter, and Ricliards 

! P. Hodge, Nangari 

i 

Meribah . 

12/9/32 

10 

1 Address W Hunter .... 

1 E. Carr 

(k)omaiidook .. 

I 20 9/32 

n 

j Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

I W. Trestrail 

Taplan . 

I 26/9/32 

14 

1 ('ongress Report. 

1 P. Hodge 

Marama . 

1 3/10/32 

13 

1 (k>ngress Repoj't. 

j T. Hinkloy 

Paruna . 

i 7/10/32 

9 

i Congress Report. 

j F. Sumner 

Uonmark . 

! 6/10/32 

15 

i Address—J. Price . 

' B. Walters 

Barmora. 

1 10/10/32 

26 

; Address—J. K, Taylor .. 

C. Till 

Yurc;o. 

i 3/10/32 

7 

■ Congress Report. 

1 M. Walker 

Netherton. 

1210/32 

1 6 

; Congress ReiK»rt. 

1 C. Wilkin 

Overland Corner 

7/10/32 i 

1 H 

i Congress Reports. 

! H. J.offler 

Ovexiand (V>n)er 

10/10 32 

1 

Field Dav . 

1 H. D>ffler 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

CUBRENCY CREEK. 

June 20tli.—Preeent: Nine members. 

Beekeeping.—Mt. L. Collett read the following paper:—“Kinds of bees found in 
the hive; The queen bee is the mother and director of the hive. She is longer t{haii 
the ordinary worker, and her work is laying the eggs for the Tiext generation of bex^s. 
Eiich egg is laid in a separate cell—drones, workers, and queens’ cells. The drone 
cells are larger, longer, and rounder than the worker ceJls. The worker oells are 
hexagonal, and can bo quickly converted into honey cells when breeding and rearing 
is done for the season. The queen cells are long (about liin.) and are placed on the 
side of other comb. The drone is the male, and a hive is usually stocked with about 
30 drones up to a couple of weeks after tlie young bees are hatched. Then they are 
killed off by the workers. They are stingless, and are honey eaters after their work 
is done. The worker: About 40,000 workers are contained in what is usually called a. 
gotod swarm, requiring a double hive in which to work. The worker goes out with the 
first rays of sunlight and will go up to five miles from home )to obtain honey. It is 
sexless. The usual methods of getting honey on a farm are —Tree honey is ojbtained 
by cutting open the bees’ supply in the tree and taking out the comb, after driving 
back tlic bees with smoke. The comb is washed, and the honey is strained through a 
cloth. Box honey .—The bees first of all must be driven back from the comb with smoke. 
Then the comb taken out by cutting it away from the roof, and thus spoiling all the 
comb for further use. The patent fme is the most economierf.il method of keeping bees. 
The lid of the hive lifts off and tlie frames arc taken out, the bees being brushed off 
with a soft-haired brush. A hot knife is run across the comb, cutting or melting off the 
caps of tlie cells. The frames are placed in the extractor and whirled around, the 
centrifugal force throwing the honey cm to the sides of the extractor. The comb 
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remains on the frame to be filled and sealed again by the bees. It is ready for 
retaking in a good season in about nine days. Pests m the hees ,—‘Ilhe mtoth takes 
a very severe toll on bees. It is usually in the form of a caterpillar that spins a 
web over the comb and in the corners of the hive. If a box get® tjhe moth into it 
the best way is to move the bees to another box and boil the infected one. Ants are 
a nuisance among bees, and frequently kill out a swarm almost as quickly as moths. 
Bird -eaters or native starlings, magpies, and various other insect eaters.’* 

(Secretary, D. Gordon.) 


August 15th. 

The Truck on the Farm. —Mr. H. Higgins read the following paper:—*‘In spite 
of the universal cry of ^back to the horse’ that is being heard throughout the country 
at the present time the motor truck has come to stay. There are possibly many farmers 
who would have been well advised to have refrained from purchasing a car, and who 
now would find the money invested in it of great value in this time of depression, 
but the truck meets as mlany demands, and is capable of handling the produce of the 
farm so cheaply and well, that the farm where the truck could be deemed unnecessary 
would be hard to find. Moreover, the modern truck can have its claim fitted up so 
comfortably that the owner should have no compunction in using it for social purposes 
when these arise; but in no case can the use of a car be reversed to carry produce 
without serious damage to its body work. Therefore one would stress the importance 
of looking lifter and maintaining the truck so that it may give the utmost of service 
and show the smallest amount of depreciation. The tyres on a new truck appear to need 
little attention, but very often a new valve will leak slightly until it takes its seatiu^f; 
and the cover, being new and stiff, will appear to contain more air pressure than it 
really does, and thus the importance of having a reliable pressure gauge in one's kit, 
for no one, however clever, can ascertain by looking at a cover the correct pressure 
it contains, and it is of vital importance to the walls of the tyre that it has sufficient 
pressure to prevent the fabric from being cut or broken when passing over a hard 
obstacle. A trip with a load on a partly deflated cover may not show any evil effects 
for perhaps months after the journey has been taken, but should the driver have been 
unfortunate enough to break some of the cords which go to nmke up the fabric of 
the cover, he will in the end certainly get a puncture caused by the tube being bitten 
in its movement in and out of the crack when the truck is in motion. This puncture 
will really be a blessing in disguise, for on taking out the tube the breiik in the wall 
will be evident, and can then be strengthened—either with a liner or plaster—thereby 
saving what would certainly end in a burst, with the probable destruction of botli 
cover and tube. Watch the cuvors and test the pressures, especially befort? carting 
heavy loads, and also have the best covers on the driving wheels. The Battery. —Nearly 
all present models have coil .ignition, and this part of the truck is its ‘heart.’ Be 
sure to have the battery firmly and tightly fixed in its cradle, for a loose fixture will 
more readily spill the acid, l>e8ides seriously injuring the plates to whicJi the poles are 
attached. This acid is very harmful to clothing and metal work, and will soon eat 

through the iron box or cradle which holds the battery in place Cover the plates 

with pure water—and no more. Chwk over once in a While the nuts nmking contact 

to various electrical parts of the truck, and do not allow any sulphating to accumulate 

around the polefiH-tliis will eventually act as a non-conductor and prevent the current 
from flowing through. The Generator. —This hard-worked little unit is running at high 
speed continuously, and as it is free from trouble, one is apt to forget its existence. 
Once a .yeru* the plate cover should be removed, the brushes cleaned, and, if necessary, 
the commutator brightened up with ‘00’ sandpaper. There are also two bearings 
which need a few drops of pil every 1,000 miles. Watch the ampmeter, and should it 
fall below' 6 to 8 amps iu day time inspect the fan-belt for looseness, or it may be 
necessary to advance—nnti-clockwiste—the third brush. The distributor should be 
inspected oeeasionally, and the points kept clean, also the greaser just below it should 
have a few turns every 200 miles, for which this bearing—which the greaser functions— 
becomes worn mest irregular firing will result, and eventually stop the motor. The 
coil should also be firmly screwed down to the frame or plate, and any rust around the 
connections be removed (rust being a non-conductor). Usually a renewal of oil every 
1,000 miles will render good service, but the ersults of using oil for too many miles— 
or of second quality—^will not show any injurious results bnmediately. One ooald 
probably use some of the high grade oils 2,000 or even 3,000 miles, and tflie engine 
would still appear to function satisfactorily; it is only after some time has ela|Nied 
of this treatment that one can detect a fallmg off of power, and an increase of aohw 
in the engine. On dismantling it will probably be found that the pistons require 
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over-sized rin^, and the cylmdei*s are more oval than one would expect. It is a very 
expensive praetiee to economise in oil. I suggest making a suitable pit where one can 
stand upright and check over the brake connections, springs, steering gear, body bolts, 
ptfe. In this way one can go over the important parts of the chassis in a shont time 
and in comfort. Make this a regular practice—say every 1,000 miles, when the oil 
is renewed, and for this purpose see that the truck has a reliable si>eedometer. Keep 
check of each time of inspection by noting the mileage on the speedorrieter. Have a 
system—work over the truck regularly and you will be saved a great deal of expense 
and delay when you can least afford it.’’ (Secretary, D. Gordon.) 


FRAYVIHLE. 

July 12th.—Present; Eight members. 

Farm Machinery.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. T. Eichler:—^‘ With 
the high j)riee of farm machinery at the present time, it is not only necessary to buy 
an implement most suitable for the work required, but also to give it every care and 
attention. Three of the most important points are adjustment, lubrication, and pro¬ 
tection. If these points are neglected there will be rapid depreciation, breakages, and 
the loss of valuable time. For harvesters, binders, and combines, when not in use, good 
shelter is most important. This means a good shed so that fowls cannot roost on any 
implements. The harvester is a infichine which has more wear and tear than any other, 
therefore it is necessary to use plenty of oil. Before starting reaping, the machine 
should have a good overhauling, all oil holes cleaned out to see that they are free 
from dirt. Pour a little kerosene through the oil holes to ensure that each part receives 
a supply of oil. Care should be taken when movable bearings are altered that they are 
not adjusted too tightly. The binder needs similar care to the harvester. The main 
point is to remove the canvasses after bay cutting is-finished and hang them in a 
mou8<‘-proof shed. The combine .should be cleaned out as .soon as .seeding is finished, 
take out the stars and soak them in water for a day, then clean tliem off with some 
rough material. Also pour kerosene through the wheat feed if dry-pickle has been 
used. The plough and cultivator do not require much attention except the usual oiling. 




PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1988. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EG0S.—lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots. £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKE!fS.^15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—I Os. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CS^COilfS.—15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


trM <111 Rail, BaUtlmry. 


DELIVEKT.—CHICKS—Fabrnary and Early Mareb. 
EGGS—Zaaiiary* and Febrnary. 


Fuither parUculan can be obtained from the Manager, ParaHeld Poultry Station, Salisbury, 
or Poultry Expert, Department of Agiieultare, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

0. F. AHDBRSOH, Poultry Expert. 
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Harrows should be sharpened occasionally, so that they stir up the ground and kilt 
any weeds on the fallow. If the farmer has a small blacksmith shop he can do most 
of the repairing himself and thereby save expense.^’ (Secretary, V. Eichler.) 

HAKTLEF (Average annual rainfall, 15 to 16 in.). 

June 15th.—'Present: 12 members. 

Hints for the Farm Carpenter. —Mr. W. Yeatea presented the following paper:— 
*‘A11 farms have a few carpenter’s tools, and in the care of these is the difference* 
between whether the job is a pleasure or hard work. A few chisels are among the most- 
necessary tools. These should always be ground square across and with a good bevel. 
Care should be taken when grinding to have the bevel a shade hollow if possible, never on* 
the round. An ordinary drmer chisel is satisfactory for soft wood, but for hard woods 
such as red or blue gum, jarrah etc., a good strong socket chisel is best. For the harder 
woods, do not grind the chisels too thin. After grinding any cutting tool, be sure and 
finish it off on an oil stone. This gives it a better cutting edge and keeps the tool from* 
rusting. The handles of chisels also need care. Never use a hammer on them. A 
wooden mallet is easy to miike. A plane or two will be very useful. These also should 
be well ground back. Keep one of the planes for rough work, A wooden plane is best 
for this and instead of grinding it straight across, have it round—almost in a lialf- 
circle, for the finer work. Keep the edge of tlie other plane a^n^ost straight across. 
A little raw linseed oil rubbed into the plane keeps the wood in goiod order and helps to 
make it work better. The hand saw is an almost indispensable tool. For cutting across 
the grain, seven teeth to the inch is a handy size. The setting of a saw is as important 
as the sharpening. It should have enough sot to clear itself easily. In doing this, care 
must be taken to keep all the teeth even. If one is set a litte too much, it causes the 
saw to drag. For ripping—cutting with the grain—a saw with four teeth to the inch 
can be used, sharpened so that they point well forward. Too much set oii this saw is 
worse than not enough because it makes it far harder work and much slower. In damp 
weather be sure and wipe the saw dry before putting it away and rub it over with an 
oily rag. Timber is expensive and one naturally is anxious to save as much as possible 
without losing any of the strength; therefore, for joist rafters or beams the timber is 
wanted more in depth than width; a 4iin. x l-Jin. is better than a 4in. x 2in., ajid Ic^ss 
timber numsurcraent; likewise a 6in. x 2m. on its edge is stronger than a Sin. x 8in., 
and a saving of about one-fifth of the timber.” 

Clows.—Paper by Mr. J. Brook:—If it were not for cows many farms would not be 
operating. It is only the ready money that is keeping cows going. So far as profits 
are concerned, a cow-keeper—if he had to pay for labor and feed—would bo out of 
pocket. When selecting a cow care should lie taken to see that she is an U}>standing 
animal, with four sound quarters, a good escutcheon, and young. The bull need not 
be a pedigreed animal, but he should be masculine in appearance and of good con¬ 
formation. For this district I prefer the Shorthorn or Friesian; they will stand the 
cold better than most other breeds, and give more milk. Next select a calf frewn this 
cow that nearest resembles the breed. It may take two or three calves to do this. 
Bring the calf into profit when she is two years old to give it a good start before it has 
the strain of being milked. A calf coming in too young may have a good deal of 
trouble, and even lie lost before many years of milking. The calf should run with the 
cow until the milk is fit for human consumption. Take the calf away, tie it uji in a 
place where the cow cannot see it. The following method of feeding a calf is recom¬ 
mended:—^Foed the calf the first milking after it is taken away by allowing it to suck 
a piece of liollow rubber about iin. thick, at the same time gradually raia»ing the 
bucket of milk (say ^gall.) until the calf starts to suck it up. By doing this twice, 
most calves will drink without any further trouble. Market bull calves, except a special 
one that will make a good sire. Keep the best heifers. To rai.se a herd of 20 cows 
will take from the bought cow, p-reviding the best calf is not very uncommon, about 
12 years. After that there will be the sale of the bought cow and other calves. One 
calf should be kept each year after the herd is made up and one cow sold, so that 
the herd is kept young. Do not use the same bull for more than three years. All cows, 
bulls, and calves, 18 months old or over, should be dehorned. Feed the cows with chaff 
at least once a day all the year round. It helps to harden them in winter and keeps 
condition on them in summer. A mw must not be left in on© pasture too long for twd 
reasons:—(1) The grass gets too short, and a cow does best on long grass, (2) It 
eaten right down every year, in about four years there will be no grass, because fUI tho 
Seeds are eaten and none left to germinate. Water .—Keep plenty of fresh drinkiuif 
water in the cow yard. If possible keep the cows in a paddock in which there is a 
creek, they will then be able to drink at Svill. The main part of milk is water; that 
is why they drink so much. Milk as regularly as possible, about every 12 hours. Any 
young person setting out to start a dairy should seek adviee regarding the most suitahla 
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COW for this district. Also, keep the biggest cow or calf that can be procured—size 
is best when the cow is finished with and is marketed, and they are best also for 
breeding. Keep the cow-yard and all applifinces used in the dairy as clean as possible. 
(Secretary, D. Harvey.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences will 
be held as follows:— 

Jiiver Murray Swamp Areas ,—At Murray Bridge, Thursday, February 16th (Secretary, 
Mr. Max Hoare). 

Dairying —At Mount Barker, Thursday, May 11th (Secretary, Mr. P. Wise). 

Each Conference will be opened at 10.30 a.rn. 

Farmers’ Belief and Debt Adjustment. 

In a recent announcement to the Press the Premier (lion. L. L. Hill) stated that 
the Bill which the South Australian Parliament passed last session for the re enactment 
for another year of the Farmers’ Belief Act wais a continuation of the policy of the 
Government to assist the primary producer by every economically sound and reasonable 
method available. 

A committee has been appointed to investigate the whole question of the further policy 
of assistance to necessitous farmers and debt adjustment, and continuation of i^resent 
legislation for another twelve months will allow ample time for this investigation to be 
carried out. This committee is comprised of representatives of tho Government, the 
farmers, Cliambers of Conunerce and Manufactures, Stockowners’ Association, and 
associated banks. The scope of the inquiry will bo limited to South Australia, and the 
committee is required to present its report by February 14th, 1933. 

Certain amendments have been made to the laws under which the Bank is financing 
this year’s agricultural operations, and under which the proceeds of this year’s crops 
will be distributed. These amendments have been included as the result of experience 
of the first year’s operation of the Act which put the Bank in a position to suggest a 
number of improvements in the details of the scheme. It is intended that they should 
operate next year in respect to this year’s crop, and in 1934 in respect to the 1933-4 crop. 
The substance of these amendments is:— 

Tliat farmers will be able to retain out of their crops a reasonable amount of grain 
for grist. 

That fanners, upon delivery of their crop in accordance with tho Act, are required to 
fomard to tlie Bank the cartnotes or other documents issued by merchants or the Pool 
as evidences of delivery. 

Where an {Applicant for relief retains part of his crop with tho approval of the Bank 
for seed, fodder or grist, and the Bank is satisfied that the whole or part of the amount 
retained is not being used for tho purpose for which it was intended, it may direct the 
applicant to sell or pool the balance. 

Merchants, and the pool, will be required to pay the Bank for wheat delivered in its 
name by farmers even though the Bank is not in a position to produce any documents 
and the Bill indemnifies the merchants and tho pool against the consequences of their 
having paid tho money to tho Bank in those circumsitances. The Bank will be enabled 
to pay, with the proceeds of the assigned crop, as a fourth preference, interest on 
advances made to farmers by the Crown which, although not secured by a mortgage, 
are by law a first charge on the applicant's land. The principal item which will come 
under this provision is interest on advances for fences and water piping. Provision 
is made for payments to mortgagees in cases where the mortgage on a farm does not 
purport to provide for the payment of interest. Such mortgagees will bo enabled to 
rank for a dividend equal to interest for one year at 5i per cent, on such of the moneys 
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secured by the mortgage which the Bank considers to be the amount of principal out¬ 
standing. Provision is made also for payment of one year’s interest on an amount 
representing the capital value of any moneys secured by an encumbrance over the farm. 

Where a farm is held under an agreement to purchase which does not purport to 
provide for the payment of interest on the purchase money the vendor of the farm 
shall be entitled to rank for payment of interest for one year at 5^ per cent, on the 
outstanding purchase money. 

Payments of interest on Bills of Sale covering farm macliinery will be limited to 
cases where the machinery was necessarily used in the production, harvesting, or 
marketing, of the crop. 

If on or after October 1st the Bank has in hand any undistributed balances of the 
proceeds of the sale of any crops which are insufficient to pay Is. in the pound on any 
outstanding claims, the Bank can postpone the distribution of those amounts and treat 
them as proceeds of the subsequent crop. 

Several further concessions are made to applicants for relief in the clauses which 
provide for financing farmers for 1933-34, The scheme proposed iS generally similar 
to that in operation in connection with the present season's crop, but there are minor 
points of difference, mainly as follows :— 

Applicants may apply for finance to pay fire insurance on farm buildings, and for 
reasonable sums for medical, dental or nursing expenses, opticians' fees or funeral 
expenses payable for services rendered to the applicant or any member of his family 
during the twelve months beginning on March 1st, 1933, for veterinary services, for 
premiums up to £20 on life assurance policies of the farmer or any member of his 
family, and for subscriptions to friendly societies. 

Any applicant may withdraw his appUcjation lr»y a simple process set out in the Bill. 

At present any trading bank, merchant or other person who finances or gives credit 
to a farmer, can obtain a certificate from the Bank for the amounts due and get 
payment of these amounts out of the proceeds of the crop. The present Bill proposes 
to limit this section to trading banks and merchants. 

Security of tenure will be given to a farmer who is the lessee of hia farm similar to 
the protection given a farmer wdio holds Ids farm under agreement to purchase. 

In concluding hia statement the Premier remarked that the first year of administration 
of the Act reflected the greatest credit on the Bank and all others concerned in its 
operation. It was unavoidable that there should have been some cases in which 
individuals encountered hardships and difficulty, but the amendments to the Act should 
still further minimise these. 

Certified Byegrass Seed. 

The Hawke's Bay Association of Certified Grass Seed Growers has pointed 
out that farmers wdio desire to purchase certified ryegrass from Hawke's Bay 
should look for certain markings on the bags, tags, and insert slips. Merchants 
in the Hawke's Bay district stencil the bags with “Guaranteed Hawke's Bay grown, 
machine dressed by (name of flrni).'^ The Department of Agriculture supervises 
all the certification, and they issue insert slips and tags according to the classification 
of tlie seed. On the insert slips and tags there will bo found the words, * * Grown 

on Registered Area No." Following this will be “H.B. (grower's No.)," such 

as H.B./.107, and then the paddock letter following the registered No. “H.B." stands 
for Hawke's Bay Histrict, whereas if “S.C." is shown on the tag it would indicate 
that the area harvested is in ISouth Oanterbury. There is nothing to show the farmer 
that the seed is grown in Howke's Bay except by looking for “H.B." on ins( 3 rt slips 
and tags or, in some castis where firms adopt the method of branding the bags as 
follows:—"2 H.B./107," and paddock letter over the code letter for seed classification. 

Publications received. 

“The Veterinary Journal," October, 1932. Price 2s. net. This issue is devoted, 
specially to Pig Diseases. 
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VETESINASY INQUIEIEB. 


[Replies supplied hy Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

^^Gleve** reports cows difficult to get in calf. Animals slioiu decided inflammation of 
the vagina. 

Eeply—1. The condition is probably vaginitis. Try the following treatment:— 
(1) Douche oat three times weekly with warm Condy’s solution (port iviiie color); 
(.2) stop a week before cow is due to come on heat; (3) one hour before service douche 

out with warm bicarbonate of soda solution (dessertspoonful to a pint). Just prior 
to doing this, rake out the outer passage of the cow. 2. You may be giving the bull 
too much work, especially in the case of a bull six years old that is kept in a small 
yard. 

Bendelsham Agrimtiturul Buream reports —(1) Yowng pigs with scabs and sores on 
sides of mouth; (2) pigs 8-10 weeks old^ arched backs and weak in hind quarters; 
(3) yovmg pigs scouring badly; (4) a cure for worms in pigs; (5) is bluest one bene- 
flcnal to pigs—if so, what quantities to gine. 

Replies—(1) This condition is due to infection through minute wounds in the skin. 
Bathe affected parts with warm water to which has been added a little lysol and some 
washing soda. When scabs are thus removed, dry gently and then smear lightly with 
5 per ctmt. carboliaed vaseline. Two or three treatments with this should effect cure. 
The pig should at outset of treatment be moved on to fresh clean quarters and the 
old quarters thorwglily dleianed up and disinfected. (2) Move pigs into fresh com¬ 
fortable quarters where they can be exposed to sunlight. Give each a dose of‘2 table¬ 
spoonfuls of castor oil in a little milk. Give 1-2 teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil per pig 
daily in swill feed, also Joz. siiperphospliate. Include some fresh choi)ped green feed 
in the daily ration. (3) Giv-x? each pig a dose Of 4 tablespoonfuls of castor oil; put on 
to light diet of easily digested feed of a swill nature in which skim milk forms a large 
portion. To eaeli f(H>d add h pint of liniewater per pig. (To make limewatcr put 21bs. 
fresh lime iu bucket and fill up with water. Leave for 24 hours, stirring occasionally. 
Tlien decant off the clear liquid, leaving the sediment behind.) Pay particular atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness of all feeding and drinking utensils and quarters and see that all 
feed given is of wholesome nature. If the diarrhoea is persistent and severe, 5 drops 
-of chlor{)d3me i^er pig can Ire given daily for two or throe days. (4) For three days 
in succession dose with turpentine at the rate of I teaspoonful per lOOlb. liveweight. 
Keep the pigs hungry for a few hours erich day and then give the medicine in swill 
feed. Twenty-four hours after the last dose of turpentine has been given, give a dose 
of 2oz8. Epsom salts in solution per pig. The pigs will drink this purge if diluted 

. 
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at the rate of ^oz. salta to each quflrt of warm milk or slop. To prevent reinfestation, 
move pigs to fresh clean quarters-and thoroughly clean the quarters, feed troughs, and 
drinking vessels out regularly, at least once a week. (6) Bluestone is not commonly 
used for pigs, but there is no reason why it could not be given to them with quite 
satisfactory results as a vermifuge (worm killer) and tonic. It has given quite good 
results when used for this purpose with other stock (especially horses and sheep). It 
would, however, be necessary for the pigs to be treated individually and the pre¬ 
scribed dose accurately measured for each janimai. If the pigs were just dosed with 
it in a mob from a common feed trough, some of the animals may get more of it than 
others, and it would be likely to i)roduce sever© digestive disturbances in them. The 
dose would be 5 grains per pig (up to 10 grains for large pig)' twice daily for 5 to 7 
days, followed up 24 hours jafter the last dose by a purge of Epsom salts or castor 
oil. The bluestone could be administered either as a pill, a drench, or well diluted 
in swill feed. 

Narridy Agricultural Bwrea'u reports (1) three-year old geldmg eating Tiumme a/nd 
contvMially lying down; (2) cow with large bladderliJce lump protrudmg from vagina, 

Reply—( 1 ) Starve the gelding for 18 hours. At the end of that time give a drench 
of raw linseed oil, 1^ pints; oil of turpentine, 4 tableepoonfuls. Shake carefully 
before giving. Subsequently give 1 teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica night and 
morning for a fortnight. To give, mix with treacle and smear on the tongue. Feed 
regularly and on good-quality feed. (2) The condition is a prolapse (partial) of the 
vagina and is usually associated with a fat condition and want of exorcise. You can 
keep the cow, but try and reduce her condition a little. 

**Myponga'* asks what is 'mange in cattle. 

Reply—True mange in any animal is due to mange mites, which burrow into the 
upper layers of the skin, causing intense irritation, loss of hair, and thickening of the 
skin of the invaded area. True mange is contagious. It is uncommon in horses and 
cattle in this State. However, the term ‘ ^ mange is usually applied by most farmera 
to any condition of the skin where there is a loss of hair. 


AaRIODLTXTRAL INQUIRIES. 


[Keplies supplied by Mr. W, J. Spaffordf Deimty Director of Agriculture.} 


Eust-Besistant WReats. 

Balumbah Agricultural Bureau asks: **What has been the experience of the Depart- 
ment of Agriovdture with rust-proof and rust-resistant wheats?”* 

Reply—Most of the principial wheats grown in South "Australia are fairly rust- 
resistant, or at all events rust-escaping, when grown at the proper season of the year, 
but nearly every one of them is liable to attack by rust in some peculiar season, and 
when they are grown out of their proper season. For instance, in the present season, 
one of the most rust-resistant varieties grown in the country—^I3arly Glnyas—has been 
very badly affected by rust, but in every case seen it was because this early variety 
was sown early in a i>eculiar season. Early wheats sown in April got a good start, 
and as the weather in May was mild, warm, and spring-like, the plants made strong 
sappy growth, and headed by the end of August or the beginning of September, and 
when the muggy weather of the week ending September 17th was experienced the plants 
had not hardened sufficiently to enable them to withstand the rust. These same 
varieties sown in May would not have been afPected by the disease. Tliere are a 
number of cases of farmers sowing the same variety on the April rain and daring the 
period mid-May to mid-June, and although the early sown crops have been affected by 
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ruHt in most cases the late sown crops of the same variety’ are quite rtist-freo. In such 
a season as the present there is no avoiding some damage by rust, because it is essential 
to sow earl}' in the season in some districts, and these wonderfully long-drawn out 
seasons are so unusual that they cannot be anticipated. 

With the type of varieties of wheats being grown at present there is little to fear 
from rust in ordinary years, but occasionally Ave experience a season when even the* 
most resistant wheats suffer. 

Treating Hay with Sulphur. 

Buiuhilerr AffriculMiral Btvreav, asics: tha applM ' ati-on of sulphur keep 

mice out of a hay stack?'’ 

Reply—The Department of Agriculture has never treated hay stacks w'itli sulphur to 
keep down the raw'iges of mice, but the damage done by this pest is considerably reduced 
in wheat stacks if a little sulphur is sprinkled on the bags whilst being stacked, and we* 
have often Ix’en informed by reliable farmers that success has followed the use of this 
material in their hay. We certainly consider that the sprinkling of sulphur into hay 
at the rate of about iewt. per ton of hay is worth trying, but we believe the best way 

to ensure freedom from mouse attack is to cut the hay on the green side, and to stack 

it on a platform built on posts on to which an overlapping sheet of tin has been fixed, 

or on to which a kerosene tin with the bottom cut out has been placed. 

Pea Sfaraw as a Stock Pood. 

Blacklueath Agricultural Bureau asks: *^Is good clean pea strasv of much food value 
to stock, and would it he Wkely to prove injurious to cattle and horses if let have- 
free acces^s to itl" 

Reply—Dry pea liaulms make fairly good feed for farm livestock, provided that 
they are clean and free from moulds. They never prove injurious to horses or cattle 
but on the other hand are a first class roughage for animals on 8ai)py pastures or when 
receiving a lot of concentrated foodstuffs. The following analyses give a comparison 
of the feeding value of pea straw, wheaten hay, and lucerne liay:— 


Composition. 


Feeding Stuff. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Crude 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen' 

free 

Extracts.. 

Fibre. 

Starch 

Equiva¬ 

lent. 


! o/ 

1 /o 

1 

% 

% 

o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

Pea straw .... 

I 100 

69 

9*4 

1*6 

35-1 

370 

16*9 

Wheaten straw. 

100 

CrO 

3 1 

1*3 

37*7 

42*9 

12*1 

Wheat . 

lO'O 

6-2 

5*1 

0*8 

53*5 

24*4 

30*9 

Lucerne hay .. 

100 

80 

14-4 

1-7 

38-2 

27-7 

33-3 


Take-all. 


FrayvUle Agricmltuval Bureau asks: ‘*What is the came of take-all? THs disease 
ai^eared in a paddock which was ploughed in October, harrouied turvee before harvest, 
ovliwated in April, and drilled in May, with oomhine.'* 

Reply—Take-all is a fungus disease which lives on the roots and base of the stems: 
of wheat plants. It is encouraged by excessive looseness of the soil. It is controlled 
by:—1. Burning stubbles of affected crops. 2, Growing oats after w'heat. 3. Carefully 
fallowing the land to a very sh.ollow depth. 4. Deljaying seeding until as late as is 
safe for the district. 5. Using more superphosphate than has been the practice. 
6. Rolling the land after seeding if it is at all on the loose side. 

Wild Oats, 

- FrayvUle Agricultural Bureau asks: A* What is the best method to get rid of Wild 

Reply—Wild Oats are very difftcult to eradicate, partieularly from l&nd that is 
inclined to crack when dry. Frequent shallow worMng of the fhllow, constant use of 
sheep, and dela^ng seeding until the Oats have germinated and been hilled^ is the: 
usual proco^ followed where tlhis weed is troublesome. v-; 
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Oraeses for the Clare District. 

Stanley Flat AffriczUiural Bureau grasses are recommended for the 

Clare district to give early muter growth?’’ 

Bcply—Thc ‘10 are very few graasew tljat can Ik* grown for a certainty in tiie Clare 
district to produce early -winter growtlj, but good rcHuItg should follow the estMljlishnnuit 
of ‘Wiminera ilyc Grass and Fhalaris tuherosa. 

Jfimmera liye Grass is easily and cheaply cstaldished where cereal ('roj)S aie grown 
for grain, by mixing seed -with tlic superphosjdiate, as it is put in tijc manure box 
of the seed drill at the rate of iilbs. per acre. The Jjarve-sling juachines jfrek n]> the 
seed and distribute it fairly evenly over Die tieh.ls. It to In' establisln'd as j)ure stands 
.about lOlbs. seed jier acre slnmld be drilled in with Icwt. of superphosphate. If to 
be mixed with Subterranean Clover about bibs, to 81bs. seed should be addcil to 41bs. 
of the Clover seed, and sown to cacJi acre. 

Phakvris tuherosa can be estoblished by transplanting rooted sections about 2ft. 
apart each wrty in well cultivated land, or seed can be sown directly into the ti(dd. On 
good soil preiraration a seeding of 21bs. per acre mixed with superplios^diatc is sufficient, 
and then when the plants are one year old Subterranean Clover can be sown as well. 
Phalaris tuherosa is a true perennial grass which makes its princijiul growth during 
tlu' winter, and as such is rather unique in so far as the cultivated grasses go. It should 
do well at and near Clare. 

Although Wiminera Bye Grass is an annual it seeds itself down wdth such certainty 
that it behaves much as a perennial, and so it and Fh<Uaris tuherosa can be recommended 
for permanent pastures. 

Weevil In Grain and Sheds. 

Langhorne’s Creek Agrhuftural Bureau asks: ''Treatment for weevil in grain 
— hou: to rkl him and sheds of both eggs and adults?’' 

Btqjly—Buildings and recej)tack*8 can be readily frei'd of weevils if they ('an be 
made air-tight by fumigating witli Hydrocyanic, Acid gUvS, but veiy fi'w sln'd.s on farms 
can be treated with this highly poisonous gas, and the problem is an (‘xtrenudy difficult 

one in most cases. It is a matter of common experience now that wlu'ncver whc>at is 

pickled with dry Copper Carbonate pow'cr in a shed or barn enough of the finer 
particles of copper carbonate settle on the inside of the Imilding to kill all weevils, 

and the structures remain frec^ from the pest. The dusting of the inside.^ of shed 

with finely powdered copper c-uirbonatc, through a dust-gun, would eradicatt' the p(‘st, 
and as only a small quantity of the powder Avould be necessary, no liarmful eirects to 
grain stored in the sheds would result. Weevils in grain can be killed by shooting the 
grain into bins which can bo made air-tight, and then pouring carbon bisulphhh' into 
a basin resting on the top of the grain and closing the lid of tin* bin. About 41bs. to 
51bs. of carbon bisulphide are sufficient for .1,000 cub. ft. of air spa(*e, and when 
calculating requirements allowance is made for the grain present. 




The average produetion of dairy cows 
in Great Britain is 574 gallons of milk 
a year; in Denmark, 571 gallons; 
Germany, 520; Korway, 445; Australia, 
200 gallons. 

Tins SHOWS THE DRGENT NECES- 
SITT FOR IMPR0VIH6 METHODS OF 
FEEDmO IN ADSTRAUA WITHOUT 
DELAY. 


USE 


MECCITTS 

1.1 N S E ED 

MEAL 

FOR DAIRY COWS 
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TENTH AND CONCLUDING REPORT ON THE TURRET- 
FIELD DEMONSTRATION FARM (1921-32) INCLUDING 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
OVER THE SAME PERIOD. 

[By Arthur J. Perkins^ Director of Agriculture.] 


PART I. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

1. Details of the Scheme under which the Farm has been Worked. 

In 1921 the Government of the day de(;ided that the Turretfield Farm should 
be run upon business lines, that is to say, from its own revenues, and without 
the assistance of a State grant, but subject to overdraft riglits not exceeding 
.€2,200. Towai’ds this end, Land and Improvements were valued by the State 
Land Board, and an independent valuation was made of Stock and Plant. The 
combined Capital Value of Land, Improvements, Stock, and Plant was finally 
assessed at €17,590 18s. 2d., upon which sum, apart from rei)aym(mts, we 
have had to pay interest to the State Treasury at the rate of 5 per cent., 
£879 lOs. lid. per annum. In addition to the above we have paid 0 per cent, 
on overdraft Balances. In 1924-25 we had a favorable season, combined with 
high prices for farm produce, and were able to reduce the Loan Account by 
£1,000 and were allowed corresponding reduction in interest charges. 

It must be stated here that relatively to the manner in which the business of 
Farming is conducted in South Australia generally, TuiTetfield under the above 
arrangement was placed in an exceedingly unenviable position. In the first 
place it had to be run upon 100 per cent. Loan Money, interest upon which had 
to be paid regularly into the Treasury, and secondly, from the Manager down¬ 
wards it had to be worked by a salaried staff, and was therefore without the stimu¬ 
lant of home labor. In the circumstances it speaks volumes for the management 
that over the first fif seasons we should have been able to close the Farm 
Accounts on regular Credit Balances aggregating €2,748 18s. 3d., or an average 
of €407 4s. lid. per annum. 

Between 1928-29 and 1931-32, inclusively, on the other hand, i.e., during four 
successive .seasons, our Farm Accounts closed on Debit Balances, aggregating 
€4,371 7s. 5d. Hence, under the influence of unfavorable seasons and falling 
prices, not only were the Profit Balances of seven seasons wiped out, but in 
addition the transactions of lOi seasons closed eventually on a Debit Balance of 
€1,622 9s. 2d., as shown in the accompanying Balance-Sheet. It follows that 
after regularly meeting our obligations for 10 years we were obliged in 1931-32 
to default in the matter of interest owing to Government for the year to the 
extent of €601 15s. fid. 
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Briefly, the financial transactions of these lOf years admit of beinj:^ summarised 


ns follows: — 

£ . 9 . d, 

1921-32 Jncliisive Farm Expenditure. 32,815 14 0 

l^csB 1921-32 Fanil liovmiue. 32,213 18 6 


Dtibit IJillliirencc. 601 15 6 

Add Inventory DiHerences. 1,020 13 8 


1921-32 Not Loss. £1,622 9 2 

I shall point out that in a Total Expenditure of £-32,815 14s, was included 
£9,426 Os. 5d. representing’ moneys paid into the Treasury for interest on Loan 
Account and Overdriift (including £601 15s. 6d. in which we made default). 
Hence, interest charges have represented 28.72 per cent., or more than otie-quarter 
of inclusive expenditure. This heavy drain on Farm resources is attributable to 
the fact that we had been placed in the abnormal position of working a farm on 
100 per cent, borrowed money. A fairer aiTangcunent, or, at all events, a more 
normal one, would have been to place us in the position of a farmer who had 
been able to find 50 per cent, of the Capital required, and had met the balance 
by means of a Mortgage. In such circumstances, instead of paying out £9,125 19s. 
in the way of Interest on Loan Account, we should have paid £4,562 19s. 6d. 
only; and whilst in such circumstances our actual Loss at the end of the 1931-32 
Season would froin a Bookkeeping standpoint have been no less great, We should 
still have had in the neighborhood of £3,000 towards tiding ii.s over the period 
of low pnees. 

As matters stood, it was iinpossible for us to continue, and accordingly I recom¬ 
mended to iny Minister that the present ari’angement for running the Farm be 
discontinued, and eventually this was done. 

Hence, the present is the last report on the Turretfield Demonstration Fann, 
together with the detailed record of Farming Costs incurred on this Farm. 

2. Bkikf Statement of Farming Practjces Adopted. 

Apart from 71 acres of useless River bed, the net available Farming Area was 
represented by 1,533 acres, distributed as follows:— 


Acres. Percentage. 

Arable Land. 1,266 82.6 

Noil-arable grazing Land (mostly hilly). 252 16.4 

Buildings, yards, plantations, etc. 15 1.0 


Total Available Farming Area. 1,53.3 100.0 


During tlie 11 years that Turretfield was worked under the conditions indicated 
2 il)Ove, a three-course Rotation, including—(1) Bare Fallow, (2) Wheat, and 
(3) a grazing crop (usually Oats) or natural pasture—was usually adopted, 
coupled occasionally with a two-course Rotation involving Pease and Wlieat. In 
the earlitw years the bulk of the Wheat crop was cut for Hay, but when with the 
gradual disappearance of the City demand, for chaff, Hay growing became unpro¬ 
fitable, no more was subsequently cut at Turretfield than was actually required 
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for Farm use. Originally Pigs and a small Dairy Herd were associated with 
arable farming; eventually, however, in the absence of home Labor both bad to 
be abandoned and their place on the Farm was taken by a Fat Lamb Flock. 

3. General Seasonal Conditions. 

In the main, in this State, general Seasonal Conditions controlling Farm Crops 
are determined by the yearly Kainfall and its di.stribution over that part of the 
year—April-Noveraber—during the course of which Winter-sown crops make theh* 
gi'owth. TuiTetfield Rainfall Statistics for the 11 seasons have been summarised 
below in Table I. 


Table I. 

Summarising 1921-31 Turret field Rainfall 'Distribution. 


Seasons. 

Late Summer 
and Autumn 
Rains, 

Jan.‘March. 

Seeding 

Rains, 

April- 

May. 

Winter 

Rains, 

June- 

.luly. 

Si)ring 

Rains, 

Auff.- 

Oct. 

Early 

Summer 

Rains, 

Nov. 

Harvest 

Rains, 

Dec. 

“ Useful ” 
Rains, 
A])ril- 
Nov. 

Yearly 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Mean 

Wheat 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Rush. 

1021 .. 

3-87 

3-26 

2-84 

6-05 

1*92 

1-.56 

1407 

19-50 

— 

1922 ., 

1-52 

4'69 

5-32 

433 

— 

2*70 

14-34 

18*62 

ifi-oa 

1923 .. 

0-46 

610 

7-76 

7'96 

0*41 

2-42 

22-23 

25*11 

9-93 

1924 .. 

3-88 

2'4l 

3-01) 

8*22 

219 

022 

15-91 

20*01 

2391 

1925 .. 

111) 

331) 

311 

6-38 

0*58 

005 

' 13-46 

14*70 

23-42 

1926 .. 

01)4 

3-33 

3-85 

7-76 

0*82 

0*41 

15-76 

i 17-11 

19 33 

1927 .. 

147 

232 

3ol 

3*85 

1*55 

1*32 

11*23 

14-02 

21-27 

1928 .. 

417 

242 

3*91 

401 

009 

0*30 

10-43 

14*90 

18-3a 

1929 .. 

0-70 

1-20 

322 

4-10 

1*42 

2-62 

10-03 

13*44 

17-47 

1930 

047 

1-78 

3*84 

6-78 

0*72 

0-36 

13 12 

13*95 

18-70 

1931 .. 

0-97 

3-42 

5-25 j 

605 

0*19 

009 

14-91 

15*97 

20-35 

Means 

1-71) 

313 

415 

5*95 

0*90 

MO 

14-13 

17*02 

19-40 


Of the above seasons, one—1923-24—was excessively wet, with the result that 
all of the land fallowed in the preceding .season could not bo .sown and the mean 
yield per acre—O.Odbnsh.—was the lowest in the scries. On the other hand, 
1929-30 and 1930-31 were dry and low yielding seasons. 

4. Ci.osiNG Balance-sheet. 

Tlie attaclicd idosing Balance-sheet shows that after deduction of £3,126 for 
d(‘preciation on Improvements and Plant on the one hand, and allowfinee for 
Interest charges of £9,426 on the other, the 11 years’ fanning operations at 
TuiTetfield closed for reasons already given on a Debit Balan(‘,e of £1,622 9s. 2d. 

For purposes of compari.son the mean prices realised in each season for main 
saleable products—Wheat, Wool, and Fat Lambs—^have been shown in Table IL 
in juxtaposition vith Credit or Debit Balances of each corresponding season. 
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Table II. 

Setting out Mean Prices realised for Main lines of agricultural Products in 
contrast with respective Credit or Debit Balances. 




j Mean Prices Realised. 


Yearly 





Balances. 






Wheat per 

Wool 

Fat Lambs 



Bushel. 

per Lb. 

per Head. 


£ A-. ( 1 . 

1 

s. d. 

d. 

£ s. d. 


1 I^rofit Balaneee. 




1921-22 . 

398 11 6 

4 8 

43 

\ 0 14 2 

1922-23 . 

j 483 15 9 

4 10 

7-5 

! 14 4 

1923-24 . 

215 5 11 

4 1 

19-5 

1 6 3 

1924-25 . 

[ L173 15 10 

6 0 

15-6 

1 10 4 

1925-26 . 

! 79 5 2 

5 9 

12-4 

1 2 2 

1926-27 . 

101 1 7 

5 6 

133 

0 18 10 

1927-28 . 

296 2 6 

5 4 

17-1 

1 2 10 


Debit Balance.s. 




1928-29 . 

530 12 3 

4 0 

12-7 

1 5 1 

1929 -30 ... 

1 757 5 0 i 

4 7 

63 

1 1 11 

1930-31 . 

2.697 17 11 

1 9 

4'8 

0 Ui 1 

1931-32 . I 

j 

i 385 12 3 

1 

1 

3 4 

7-6 

0 13 6 


There are two seasons which stand out in the above Table, 1924-25, in which 
weather conditions were exceptionally favorable, and Wheat yielded close on 
24bush. to the acre on the one hand, and on the other Wheat realised (is. a bushel, 
Wool 15^d. a lb., and Fat Lambs £.1 lOs. 4d. a head; this season closed on a 
(h'cdit Balance of £-1,173 15s. lOd. The other outstanding season was 1930-31, 
which closed on a Debit Balance of £2,697 17s. lid.; Aveather conditions were 
relatively unfavorable, resulting in a mean yielcd for Wheat of 18|bush. to the 
acre. The price realised for Wheat was Is. 9d. per bushel only, for Wool 4fd. 
per lb., and for Fat Lambs 15s. Id. per head. 

In this connection it must be pointed out that the reduced value of commodities 
we liad for sale was not the only way in which the general fall in prices affected 
our more recent Balance-sheets. The Fat Lamb Flock, exclusive of Rams, had 
to be written doAvn on March 31st, 1930, from 27s. 9d. to 19s. a head, representing 
an aggregate loss of £431 for the season. Again, on March 31st, 1931, values 
were reduced to Kis. 6d., representing an aggn‘gate Loss of £620 19s. since 1929. 
IIoiK'e, in the course of two successive seasons, the Per Head value of the Flock 
Avas reduced by 11s. 3d. or over 40 per cent, of the original value. 

5. Rate oe Interest Earned by Capital Engaged at Turretjuei.d. 

If, from the standpoint of a farmer working a farm mainly on boiTGAA^ed 
capital, we look upon the funds engaged in Turretfield as being repre.sent(Hl by 
the original State advances, namely, £17,590 18s. 2d., plus net prohts, if any, 
and less part repayment of original Loan, then the rate of interest earned by the 
farmer in each successive season would have been as indicated in Table III. 
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Table III. 

Showing Hate of Interest per annum earned by Capital invested in Turretfield 
Demonstration Farm in each successive season. 



Capital Engaged in 

Kami. 

Farm Net Earnings. 

Hate of 











Interest 











Earned. 


Total, 

Jkn 

Acre. 

'I'olal. 


Per Acre. 



£ 

d. 

£ 

.s. 

d. 

£ 

•s. 

d. 

6'. (/. 

o/ 

A) 

1921 22 . 

17,590 

18 2 

n 

9 

0 

1,019 

12 

7 

17 9 

7-73 

1922 23 . 

17,989 

9 8 

11 

14 

8 

1,300 

19 

7 

17 1 

7-27 

1923-24 . 

18,473 

5 5 

12 

1 

0 

1,094 

8 

10 

14 3 

5-92 

1924-25 . 

18,089 

1 1 4 

12 

3 

10 

2,024 

10 

7 

20 5 

10-83 

1925--2H . 

18,803 

7 2 

12 

0 

1 

873 

8 

0 

11 5 

403 

1920-27 . 

18,942 

12 4 

12 

7 

2 

922 

0 

i> 

12 *0 

4-87 

1927-28 . 

19,043 

13 n 

12 

8 

5 

1,118 

3 

4 i 

14 7 

5-87 

1928-29 . 

19,339 

16 5 

12 

12 

4 

237 

10 

9 

3 1 

1 23 

1929-30 . 

18,809 

4 2 

12 

5 

5 

8 

13 

7 

0 2 

0-05 

1930-31 . 

18,051 

19 2 

11 

15 

0 

Loss 


Loss 

Loss 

1931-32 . 

15,354 

1 3 

10 

0 

4 

483 

19 

5 


3-15 

Means, lOf seasons ... 

i 

18,280 

3 7 

11 

18 

7 

071 

5 

2 

8 « 

3-07 


Note. —In the above Table “Farm Net Farninjfs“ are taken to reproHont Farm 
Gross Revenue, less costs, but exclusive of interest on Capital or Overdraft. 


6. Management and Labor Income. 

The earnings of Capital as set out in Table III. do not interest the fanner so 
much as his personal earaings, or what has come to be known as his “Manage¬ 
ment and Labor Income.” In attempts at determining this “Income” the position 
is usually complicated on the average farm by the use of unpaid family la})or. 
Actually the “Management and Labor Income” of a Farmer can be described as 
the difference between Gro.ss Farm Revenue and Expenditure, inclusive of interest 
and depreciation charges, plus an estimate of the value of unpaid home Labor, 
but exclusive of any charge for the Fanner’s personal Management and Labor. 
Towards this end we shall be able to make use of Table III. in order to deter¬ 
mine what would have been the, mean value of the “Management and Labor 
Income” of a Farmer had Turretfield been run as a private Farm. 

The “Net Farm Earnings” of Table III. have been defined as “Farm Gross 
Revenue” less “Farm Expenditure,” but exclusive of Interest on Capital or Over¬ 
draft, and the Mean “Net Farm Earnings” for 102 years were shown to have 
been ^671 os. 2d. per annum. On the other hand, in the “Mean Farm Expen¬ 
diture” which was deducted from “Gross Revenue” was included a sum of 
<^l,lo4 10s. td., representing mean co.st of Management and Labor at Turret- 
field. If we add the cost of Management and Labor—-.£1,154 10s. Id.—to Net 
Farm Earnings—£671 5s. 2d.—-we get £1,825 15s. 3d., which c^n be taken to 
represent the Net Earnings of a Farmer, his family, and his Capital if we assume 
that he used nojiired Labor. On the other hand, if we look upon mean interest 
charges—£876 Jfis. 9d.—as the earning.s of his Capital and deduct the latter from 
£1,825 15s. 3d, we sliall have £948 18s. 6d. as representing the mean Manage¬ 
ment and Labor Income of the Farmer and hi.s Family, on the assumption that 
no hired Labor Avere engaged. Finally, if from the latter figure we deduct 
£827 Os. 8d., i.c., the Mean Cost of Wages at Turretfield apart from th(‘ 
Manager’s Salary, and Avhich we shall assume to be the value of unpaid Family 
Labor, we sliall get £121 11s. lOd. as the Mean value of the FarmeFs Manage¬ 
ment and Jiabor, Thi.s low figure is brought about by the Losses incurred over 
the last four seasons, Avhen the Mean Value of “Management and Labor Income” 
was actually a negative figure of £824 15s, 8d. In the preceding seven years 
the Management and Labor Income was positive* and represented by £682 8s. 2d. 
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7. Interest Account. 

In the statements appearing in the second part of this Report, in which it is 
sought to determine inclusive ‘X'osts^^ of various farming operations, interest 
charges are derived from two sources, namely:— 

(1) Interest on original Loan, loss repayments, plus interest on Overdraft, 

and 

(2) Interest on accumulated Net Profits, if any. 

The position of interest to be distributed among the various Real Accounts in 
each season is shown below in Table IV.:— 

Table IV. 


Showing Interest Paid or Debited in each Season. 


SoasoiiH. 

Interest l)u(‘ 
on 

Covernmeiit 
Loan and 
Overdraft. 

I 

Interest 
Debited on 
Accumulated 
Net Profits. 

'J'otal 

Interest 

Debited 

Against 

Farm 

Accounts. 


1 £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

: £ 

8. 

d. 

1921-22 (9 months). 

1 6o9 

5 

0 


~ 


659 

5 

0 

1922-23 . 

1 874 

0 

10 

19 

18 

7 

S 893 

19 

5 

1923-24 . 

928 

16 

7 

44 

2 

4 

! 972 

18 

11 

1924-25 . 

i 1K)1 

6 

4 

54 

18 

8 

i 956 

5 

0 

1925-26 . 

1 84.5 

0 

3 

113 

12 

5 

958 

12 

8 

1926-27 . 

1 872 

1 

7 

117 

11 

8 

989 

13 

3 

1927-28 . 

i 872 

16 

4 

1 122 

12 

9 

995 

9 

1 

1928-29 . 

8:io 

13 

0 

! 137 

8 

11 

, 9f)8 

1 

11 

1929-30 . 

1 828 

5 

8 

11(» 

18 

4 

939 

4 

0 

1930-31 . 

884 

16 

0 

i 73 

1 

1 

957 

17 

1 

1931-32 . 

; 928 

18 

10 




928 

18 

10 

'lotal Interest Charges. 

i 9,426 

0 

5 

1 794 

4 

9 

i 10,220 

5 

2 

Mean Charges per annnm . 

i 876 

16 

9 

; 73 

17 

8 

950 

14 

5 


8. Depreciation Account. 

In Table V. below data have been summarised relative to Depreciation Deduc¬ 
tions from Capital since 1921:— 

Table V. 


Sum^narising Depreciation Deductions from Capital, 1921-32. 



1 

Building 

s. 

Fences. 

1 

Water 

Service, 

. i 

1 

I Tools and 
Plant. 

I 

j Total. 


Original 1921 valua- 

1 £ 

.S'. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

tion. 

2,388 

10 

0 

990 

0 

0 

79 10 

0 

724 

10 

0 

4,182 

10 

0 

Subsequent addi- 















tions. 

415 

14 

10 

457 

15 

5 

J77 17 

2 

1,752 

0 

2 

2,803 

7 

7 

Totals. 

2,804 

4 

10 

1,447 

15 

5 

257 7 

2 

2,476 

10 

2 

6,985 

17 

7 

Less Sales and 















transfers .... 

10 

3 

11 

88 

12 

9 

— 


90 

0 

3 

188 

16 

11 

Original values ... 
Loss 1921-32 de. 

2,794 

0 

11 

1,359 

2 

8 

257 7 

' 2 “ 

2,386 

9 

11 

6,797 

0 

8 

prociation .... 

696 

2 

6 

745 

9 

5 

98 5 

7 

1,586 

12 

0 

3,126 

9 

6 

1932 valuation.. 

2,097 

18 

5 

613 

13 

3 

159 1 

7 

799 

17 

11 

3,670 

11 

2 

1921-32 Deprecia¬ 















tion . 

Percentage of capital 

696 

2 

6 i 

j 

745 9 
% 

5 

98 5 
o/ 

/o 

7 

1,586 

12 

/' 

0 

0 

3,126 

9 

0 

6 

assets, plus addL 















tions, less sales .. 

1 24-9 

i 

1 64-8 


38-2 


66-5 


1 45*9 
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The statement (Table V.) shows that during the 10| seasons we have written down 
Cai)ital Assets by £,3,126 9s. 6d., or nearly 46 per cent, of original values. It 
is sometimes urged that Farmers’ Balance-sheets should take account neither of 
Jntmest nor of Depreciation. If we had followed this suggestion our 10| years’ 
transactions would have closed at an apparent profit of £10,930 instead of an 
actual Loss of £1,622. 


9. HoUSE-IvKEIUNG ACCOUJSiT. 

l']u‘ Farm has been responsible for the Board of the Manager, his family, and 
])ortion of the Farm Staff. In Table VI. below the mean Costs of 10 years’ house¬ 
keeping ha\ e been summarised :— 

Table VI. 

S(immarising Mean 1922-32 House-keeping Costs. 


Items. 


Jjtibor . 

Provisions . . . 
Farm l*roduoe 

\Vatf‘r . 

Kerosine. 

Firewood .... 
Depreciation . 


Mean number of persons catered for, 

Costs per person - 

Per day . 

l\‘r week . 

I^er annum. 


Total Costs. Percentages. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


79 

15 

5 

26-1 

101 

10 

0 

33-2 

60 

18 

7 

19-9 

3 

6 

6 

M 

ii 

4 

11 

1-7 

9 

3 

6 

30 

45 

17 

7 

150 

305 

16 

6 

100-0 


... £0 3 

2 

... 12 

4 

,... 58 4 

2 


.10. Wages Account. 

The mean amount per annum disbursed for Wages (inclusive of the Manager's 
Salary) during 10 years aggregated £1,127 6s. 8d. and was distributed as indicated 
below in Table VJL:— 

Table VII. 

Summarising 1922-32 Distribution of Wages. 


General Working KxpeiiHeH A c . 

Sheep A/c . 

Stor(‘s A/c . 

Hay A c. 

Fallows A c. 

Wheat A/c. 

Permanent Improvements A/c .. 

Working Horses A/o . 

Implements A/c . 

Pig.y A/c. 

Cattle A/c . 

Barley and Oats A/e. 

Garden A/c . 

Pease A/c. 

Grazing Crops A/c . 

Preparation of Stubble Land A/e 

Poultry A/c. 

Permanent Pastures A/c. 


Totals. 

Percentages. 

£ 


d. 


219 

16 

3 

19-5 

142 

9 

0 

126 

117 

2 

11 

10*4 

97 

18 

5 

8-7 

93 

5 

8 

8-3 

91 

9 

{) 

81 

76 

1 

0 

6-7 

73 

16 

10 

6-6 

55 

10 

9 

50 

50 

17 

10 

45 

43 

19 

10 

3*9 

24 

3 

10 

2-2 

16 

6 

2 

14 

9 

6 

7 

08 

8 

4 

3 

07 

3 

0 

2 

0-3 

2 

5 

8 

0-2 

1 

11 

9 

01 


Totals 


£1,127 6 8 100-0 
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1921-32, net h-M . — — 1,622 

Including depreciation £3,126 0 0 
and interest. 9,426 0 0 

















































PART IL 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF FARMING COSTS. 

1. Capital Account. 

It is obviously of importance to know the Capital Outlay required for farming 
in our Central and Lower North Districts. I propose, therefore, examining this 
question in detail from the experience of eleven years^ farming operations at 
Turretfield. 

It should be observed that on any Farm the Capital engaged is liable to vary 
from year to year; assets depreciate progressively; new purchases are made; and 
old implements may be sold. At Turretfield the value of Capital engaged has 
been represented successively by— 

(1) the value of Government 1921 original advances, representing Land, 

Improvements, Original Stock and Plant, &c., less such repayments as 
may have been made towards reduction of these advances, and 

(2) the value of such purchases as may have been made since 1921, together 

with accumulated Net Profits, which, whilst they lasted, have been treated 
as Turretfield Personal Capital. 

Detailed analysis of the Capital Account on the 1st of July, 1921 (original), 
and on the Ist April, 1931 (closing), is shown below in Table VIII., together 
with corresponding mean figures for the 1921-31 period. 

Table VIII. 


Detailed Analysie of Capital Account, 1921-31. 



Capital, 

July Ist, 11)21. 

Capital, 

.April Ist, 1931. 

Mean 192 

Total. 

1-31 Capita 

Per Acre. 

1. 

Per Cent. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

f*. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


Land . 

10,779 

0 

0 

10.984 

7 

8 

10,873 

5 

11 

7 

1 

10 

59-6 

Buildings, &c. 

2,388 

10 

0 

2,144 

4 

1 

2,251 

5 

9 

1 

9 

4 

12‘3 

Water service. 

79 

10 

0 

178 

17 

11 

147 

9 

10 

0 

2 

0 

•8 

Fencing . 

990 

0 

0 

645 

19 

3 

810 

2 

5 

0 

10 

7 

4-4 

Land and improve- 














ments. 

U,237 

0 

0 

13,953 

8 

11 

14,082 

.3 

11 

9 

3 

9 

770 

Tools and plant ... 

724 

10 

0 

953 

10 

1 

1,164 

12 

1 

0 

15 

2 

6-4 

Working horses ... 

417 

0 

0 

439 

0 

0 

421 

0 

3 

0 

6 

6 

2-3 

Other livestock ,.. 

863 

3 

6 

701 

18 

2 

1,116 

5 

10 

0 

14 

7 

61 

Produce on hand .. 

.580 10 

0 

609 

2 

2 

1,804 

15 

10 

0 

8 

11 

3-7 

Farm Fallows. 

330 

0 

0 

.544 

10 

10 

523 17 

10 

0 

6 

10 

2*9 

Sundries. 

438 

14 

8 

171 

18 

11 

292 

15 

11 

0 

3 

10. 

1*6 

Floating Capital , 

3,353 18 

2 

3,420 

0 

2 

5,323 

7 

9 

2 

14 

10 

23 0 

Total Gross Capital. 




17,373 

9 

1 

19,406 

11 

* 





Less Cash Balance 

~ 

- 


2,019 

7 

10 

1,028 

9 

n 


— 


— 


_ 

_ 


— 

_ 


18,377 

1 

9 ! 





1^88 Repayment of 














Principal. 

“ 

- 


- 

-* 


90 18 

2 

1 


— 




17,590 18 

2 

15,354 

1 

3 

18,286 

3 

1 j 

11 

18 

7 

1000 
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Note. —In the penultimate and last columns of the above Table 8s. lid. per 
acre for Produce on hand, and 3.7 per cent, of the Mean Net Capital do not 
correspond to the figure of the immediately preceding column for mean Total 
Produce on hand, namely, £1,804 15s. lOd. Obviously, Total Produce on hand 
on the 1st April of any one year must vary within very wide limits, according to 
circumstances; the whole of the preceding yearns Wheat Crop might, for instance, 
still be on hand, or, again, the bulk of it might have been sold. Hence, in order 
to avoid the existence of Cash Balances, in determining Capital pei* acre and 
percentages of Total Capital, the mean Debit Cash Balance of £1,028 9s. lid.. 
and the instalment of repayment of Principal—^£90 18.s. 2d.—have been deducted 
from the value of Produce tm hand—£1,804 15.s. lOd.—and the per acre and 
percentage figures have been calculated from the dilfei-ence, namely, £685 7s. 9d. 

The vaiious items include<l in 1921-31 Mean Capital per acre admit being 
summarily grouped together, as foll{)w.s:— 

Value 



per Acre, 

l*(*reentage 


£ s (1. 


Land and Improvemente. 

.... 9 .1 9 

77.0 

Tools and Plant. 

.... 0 IT) 2 

6.4 

Working Horses.. 

.... 0 .5 « 

2.3 

Revenue Earning Live Stock .. . 

.. .. 0 14 7 

6.1 

Farm Fallows. . 

.... 0 () 10 

2.9 

Sundries. 

.... 0 12 9 

n.a' 


£11 18 7 

100.0 


2. Mean Inclusive Costs of Farming Operations at Turretpield (1922-32). 

Apart from the question of the original (vapital essential to the acquirement and 
equipment of a farm, it is of equal importance to know the extent to which a 
farmer is likely to be involved in Cash expenditure, (.>r (‘oiTesj)onding (b’edit, for 
the yearly working of his Farm. Towards this end I have summarised in Table 
IX. mean inclusive expenditure per annum incurred at Turretfield during 10 
successive seasons;— 


Table IX. 

Summarising Turretfield Mean Yearlg Expenditure (1922-32), 


Total. 

Per Acre. 

Percentage. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

% 


I. ITEMS INVOLVING CASH EXPENDITURE. 


A. Capital Aocount- 
1. Buildings and 
wages) . 


2 . 

3. Working Horses . 

4. Sheep and other Livestock 


Totals , 


od. 

92 

11 

10 

0 

1 

2-5 

2 3 

)'.y. 

110 

15 

1 

0 

1 

5-3 

2-7 


35 

12 

4 

0 

0 

5-6 

•9 


339 

3 

6 

0 

4 

51 

8-4 


578 

2 

9 

0 

7 

6'5 

143 


1 1 

1.1 
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TabItE IX.— continued. 


SummwriHing Turretfield Mean Yearly Expenditure (1922-32)—continued. 



Total. 

Per Acre. 

Percentage 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

% 


1. ITEMS INVOLVING CASH EXPENDITURE—con/inwed. 
B. Current Yearly Expenditure— 


1. 

Wages and Workmen s Insurance. 

842 

13 

5 

0 

10 11*9 

20*9 

2. 

Manures . 

166 

6 

4 

0 

2 20 

41 

3. 

Repairs to Plant . 

70 

3 

0 

0 

0 no 

1-7 

4. 

Se^ Purchases. 

66 

13 

4 

0 

0 10-2 

1-6 

5. 

Livestock Foodstuffs Purchases . 

31 

3 

2 

0 

0 4-9 

■8 

6. 

Water Rates . 

26 

0 

1 

0 

0 4 1 

•6 

7. 

Sundries . 

358 

3 

0 

0 

4 81 

8-9 

8. 

Rates and Taxes . 

56 

7 

4 

0 

0 8*7 

1-4 

9. 

Interest on Land and Improvements. 

711 

17 

0 

0 

9 3*6 

17-6 

10. 

Interest on Loan and Overdraft. 

164 

16 

7 

0 

2 1-8 

41 


Totals. 

2,492 

3 

3 

1 

12 6-2 

61*7 


Totals of Items involving Cash Expenditure 

3,070 

6 

0 

2 

0 0-7 

760 

--- 


II. ITEMS NOT INVOLVING CASH EXPEND 

TTURE. 


1. Farm Produce fed to Livestock . 

603 

19 

10 

0 

7 10-6 

! 14*9 

2. Farm Producte used by Household. 

63 

12 

1 

0 

0 9*9 

1*6 

3. Farm Grain used for Seed. 

223 

0 

7 

0 

2 10*9 

5-5 

4. Interest on Personal Capital . 

79 

8 

6 

0 

1 0*4 

2*0 


Totals. 

970 

1 

0 

0 

12 7-8 

240 


Mean inclusive Yearly Expenditure . 

4,040 

7 

0 

2 

12 8*5 

1000 


I shall draw attention to the following points in the above Table:— 

1. Over 10 consecutive seasons inclusive expenditure incurred at Turretfield 
has been at the.mean rate of £4,040 7s. per annum. 

2. Of this sum £3,070 6s,, or 76.0 per cent., involved actual ('ash Disbursements, 
whereas £970 Is., or 24.0 per cent, may be taken to have been Book-keeping entries 
and transfers. 

3. In the above statement Management and Lalxjr has been assessed at £900 
14s. 7d. To this sum, however, should be added £226 12s. Id., representing 
value of provisions consumed by employees, plus rent of cottages occupied by 
them. This addition raises inclusive value of Management and Wages to 
£1,127 6s. 8d. per annum, or 14s. 8d. per acre, or, again, 27.9 per cent, of mean 
yearly expenditure. If from this sum we deduct the mean Loss per annum 
registered for these 10 years, namely, £257 Os. 9d., we shall get £870 5s. lid., 
which would represent the Mean Management and Labor Income that would have 
been earned by a Parmer and Family, had they been mainly responsible for all 
manual operations. 
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4. This mean inclusive farm expenditure admits of Rouping, as follows:— 

1922-32 Expenditure. 

Per Acre. Percentage. 

d. 

1. Management and Labor (including Provisions) 14 8 27-9 

2. Buildings and Improvements (excltwive of 


Labor) . 0 6 0-9 

3. Upkeep of Plant (including Horses) . 2 10 6-3 

4. Purchase of Sheep and other Livestock . 4 5 8-4 

5. Livestock Foodstuffs . 8 3 15-7 

6. Manures . 2 2 4*1 

7. Seed. 3 9 7 1 

8. Sundries . 2 11 5-5 

9. Rates and Taxes. 0 9 1-4 

10. Interest on Capital and Overdraft . 3 2 6 1 

11. Interest on Land Value . 9 3 17’6 


.52 8 1000 

Expenditure involving Cash Payments, 408. n..«fTn . in .inn- 

By way of conclusion I shall merely draw attention to the fact that whereas 
interest chaises absorbed 12s. 6d. per acre, or 23.7 per cent, of total expenditure, 
rates and taxes, concerning which so much is often heard, were responsible for 
9d. per acre, or 1.4 per cent, only of total expenditure. 

3. Mean Gross Farm Output. 

It is, of course, obvious that if a Farm, the Management and Labor of which 
has to be met in hard Cash, is to continue operations, it is essential that the mean 
value of the gross farm output should exceed slightly the mean expenditure 'figures. 
The position as to mean output at Turretfteld is shown below in Table X.:— 

Table X. 


Summarising Value of Turret field Mean Gross Output per Annum (1922-32). 



Sold or 

Used. 

Differences of 
Opening and 
Closing 
Inventories. 

Mean Gross Output. 

Total. Per Acre. Percentage 

I. Crops— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 


Wheat . 

1,523 

7 

4 

- 37 

5 6 

1,486 

1 

11 

19 

5 

39-4 

Cereal Hay .. 

726 

5 

9 

-115 

4 6 

610 

1 

3 

8 

0 

16-2 

Barley . 

164 

10 

2 

- 9 

16 11 

144 

13 

3 

1 

11 

3*9 

Oats . I 

59 

11 

4 

- 5 

17 11 

53 

13 

5 

0 

8 

1*4 

Pease . 

63 

5 

3 

— 


53 

5 

3 

0 

8 

1*3 

Totals ... 

2,515 

19 

10 

-168 

4 9 

2,347 15 1 

30 

8 

62-2 

11. Livestock— 












Sheep. 

1,065 

1 

0 

+ 13 

19 6 

1,079 

0 

6 

14 

1 

28-6 

Pigs . 

216 

9 

11 

- 35 

9 9 

181 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4*7 

Dairy Cattle., 

90 

4 

11 

- 6 

7 6 

83 

17 

5 

1 

1 

2*2 

Poultry . 

19 

6 

4 

- 0 

6 9 

18 

19 

7 

0 

3 

•5 

Totals ... 

1,391 

2 

2 

- 28 

4 6 

1,362 

17 

8 

17 

9 

360 

III. Miscellaneous .. 

129 

1 

7 

- 56 

8 1 

72 

13 

6 

0 

11 

1*8 

Mean Farm Gross Out¬ 












put Per Annum .. 

4,036 

3 

7 

-252 

17 4 

3,783 

6 

3 

49 

4 

100*0 

Add Mean Net 












Loss . 

— 



— 


257 

0 

9 

3 

4 


Inclusive Mean 







— 





Expenditure 

— 



— 


4,040 

7 

0 

62 

8 
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It has already been stated that owing to a succession of indifferent seasons, and 
particulariy owing to the disastrous drop in prices for rural products, operations 
at Turretfleld had to cease at the end of 10| years. Table X. shows that in the 
last 10 years Expenditure exceeded Revenue by £267 Os. 9d, per annum (inclusive 
of rates and taxes). From the standpoint of a farmer, and particularly one who 
had the assistance of Home Labor, the position would not have been so critical. 
I have already shown that the Farmer and Family, responsible for all normal 
operations, would have had £870 5s. lid. per annum as Management and Labor 
Income; such a sum would leave ample margin for the payment of casual Labor 
as required. In such circumstances there would have been no loss to register, even 
after payment of all interest dues and making adequate allowance for depreciation 
of Assets. 

It will be obseiTed that the mean yearly output at Turretfleld, 17 per cent, to 
18 per cent, of which consists of hilly, non-arable land, was represented by 
£3,783 6s. 3d., or 49s. 4d. per acre on the total area. Towards this Total, Harvested 
Crops contributed £2,347 ISs. Id., or 30s. 8d. per acre or, again, 62.2 per cent, 
of total output; Live Stock E 1,362 17s. 8d., or 178. 9d. per acre, or, again, 36.0 
per cent, of total output; and Miscellaneous £72 13s. 6d., or lid. per acre, or, again, 
1.8 per cent, of total output. 

4. Valitk of Output at Turretfield of Areas Cropped and Areas Grazed 

Respectively. 

From data summarised in Table X. it is possible to determine fairly accurately 
the Mean Yearly value of output secured during 10 successive seasons from land 
concerned with harvested crops only on the one hand, and from land concerned 
with grazing Live Stock (chiefly Sheep) only on the other. Such information 
is of value in any attempt to assess the relative income earning importance of 
Crops or Live Stock on a mixed farm of the Turretfield typa 

During these 10 yeai*s the mean area under Harvested Crops was 649 acres, and 
the mean area treated as Bare Fallow 438 acres; hence, the moan aggregate area 
allotted to Harvested Crops has been 987 acres. It must be recognised, however, 
that these 987 acres have not been actively concerned with Crops for more than 
nine months in any one year, ani that over the balance of the year they have been 
available for grazing purposes, either as stubble grazing or as natural pasture. 
It follows, therefore, that on a per annum basis these 987 acres are in actual fact 
equivalent to no more than 740 acres exclusively devoted to Harvested crops, and 
leaving the equivalent of 247 acres per annum available for grazing purposes. 
From the latter standpoint a mean output of £2,347 15s. Id. from Harvested 
Crops would be equivalent to a return of £3 3s. 5d. per acre from land exclusively 
devoted to Harvested crops during the year. 

On the other hand, the mean yearly area available for grazing purposes may be 
said to consist of the following fractions:— 

(1) 247 acres, namely, the yearly grazing equivalent of 987 acres under Crop 

or Bare Fallow for nine months in the year, but available for grazing 
over the remaining three months, 

(2) 279 acres of arable land temporarily out of cultivation or sown to grazing 

crops, and 

(3) 252 acres of non-arable land. 

Hence, over 10 successive seasons the mean area available for grazing at Turretfield 
has been equivalent in the aggregate to 778 acres. 
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The mean Value of Gross Output from Live Stock has been shown in Table X* 
to have been £1,362 17s. 8d. per annum; but, since over this period foodstuffs 
have been fed from time to time to normally gfrazing Live Stock, this output 
cannot be put down wholly to the credit of areas available for grazing; and the 
mean value of foodstuffs fed—£245 13s. Id.—must be deducted therefrom, leaving 
£1,117 4s. 7d. to the credit of the grazing area. On the other hand, this Output 
must be increased by the agistment value of Working Horses, which had occasional 
access to the grazing areas, namely, £40 16s. 8d. Hence, the final Net Value of 
the Mean Output of that portion of the Farm exclusively gi*azed was represented 
by £1,158 Is. 3d., or £1 9s. 9d. per acre per annum, as against £3 3s. 5d. per acre 
per annum for land exclusively devoted to harvested Crops. 


The following statement shows a rough approximation of differences between 
Revenue and Expenditure on cropped and grazed areas respectively:^— 



Area Devoted to 

Area Devoted to 


Crops. 

Grazing. 


d. £ 8. d. 

8. d. £ 8. d. 

Mean Expenditure per Aero— 



1. Interest on Land and Improvements .. 

10 55 

8 4-2 

2. Interest on Working Capital . 

4 8-5 

1 9-6 

3. Rates and Taxes. 

0 100 

0 7-6 

4. Wages .. 

21 2 

8 10-4 

6. Other Expenditure. 

32 2 i 

13 1-2 


--- -- 3 9 4 i 

1 12 9 

Mean Output per Acre . 

3 3 5 

1 9 9 

Mean Loss per Acre per Annum . 

0 5 11 

0 3 0 


Thus, then, as a result of a succession of unfavorable seasons, and recent 
unprecedented fall in prices of rural products Turretfield Ijosses over 10 years 
(1922-32) have been at the rate of 5s. lid. per acre for areas devoted to crops, 
and 3s. per acre for areas devoted to grazing. It is necessary, however, to point 
out that a Farmer who employed little or no hired Labor would have been very 
differently situated; in effect his accounts would have shown no losses, and after 
meeting all interest and depreciation claims he would have received for Manage¬ 
ment and Labor 15s. 3d. per acre from Land devoted to Crops, and 5s. lO^d. 
from Land devoted to grazing, i.e., about 10s. 5d. per acre on the area farmed. 

5. Initial Capital Requisite to the Successful Working op a 1,000- Acre Farm 
OF THE Turretfield Type. 

It will probably be recognised in this connection that apart from the position 
of the average man working in an average season, the minimum initial Capital 
requisite to the successful working of a Farm would depend upon three main 
factors, namely:— 

(1) Individual capacity. (2) Seasonal conditions over opening years, and 
(3) Current market prices over the same years. In other words, if an individual 
farmer should have high technical capacity, coupled with business acumen above 
the average, if in the opening years of operations he should have the advantage 
of seasonal conditions and market prices above normal means, it is highly probable 
that this exceptionally favored individual would be in a position to start farming 
on a minimum personal Capital that would lead to disaster the average man facing 
unfavorable or even average conditions only. In the development of a new 
country, it is, however, inevitable that such implied risks should frequently have 
been taken; and, unfortunately, in such cases failures have usually outnumbered 
successes, and not infrequently it has been the better provided or luckier successors 
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of the pioneers in land development who have reaped the crops that the latter have 
sown. But, in this connection, it is not my intention to try and determine what 
should be the minimntn personal Capital upon which the exceptional man, facing 
favorable conditions, could afford to start farming, but rather to show from care¬ 
fully recorded data of 10 successive seasons what personal Capital would have 
been essential to an average man facing normal conditions in order to work success¬ 
fully a 1,000-acre Farm of the Turretfield type. 

We must assume for the purpose a Farm of this character to be situated on 
the heavier land of our Central or Lower North Statistical Divisions, and to consist 
of from 820 to 830 acres of arable land, including 9 to 10 acres under Buildings, 
yards, plantations, &c., and 170 to 180 acres of rough grazing land. We shall 
also assume that a farmer seeking to acquire and work a farm of this type on a 
minimum of Personal Capital would be able to secure Mortgage and Loan 
facilities to the extent of two-thirds of the value of his Capital assets. Reference 
to Table VIII. will show that the Capital requisite to the purchase and equipment 
of such a Farm would be represented by £11 18s. 7d. pr acre, or for a 1,000-acre 
Farm approximately £12,000. In the circumstances, the minimum Per.sonal Capital 
essential to the purpose would be in the neighborhood of £4,000, whilst £8,000 
would represent the extent of Loan Liabilities, which at 5^ per cent, would involve 
total interest charges of £440 per annum, or 8s. lOd. per acre. 

I shall now endeavor to show on the basis of 10 seasons^ records at Turretfield 
—1922-32—^the extent to which anticipated Revenue and Expenditure would justify 
farming operations on an initial Personal Capital, equivalent to one-third of the 
Capital engaged in the Farm. 

Reference to Table IX. will show that Mean Yearly Expenditure at Turretfield 
involving Cash payment has been at the rate of 408. per acre. In this figure, 
however, are included 11s. 9d. paid out in wages, to which should be added 2s. lid. 
for piTovisions consumed by employees and rents of Cottages, and 11s. 5d. for 
interest charges per acre. On the Farm that we have in view interest charges 
involving cash payments have been assumed to be at the rate of 8s. lOd. per acre, 
and if, as is usually the case, the farm were worked almost exclusively by the 
farmer and his family, cash payments for wages would to all intents and purposes 
disappear. In lieu of the latter, however, provision would have to be made for 
the upkeep of the farmer and his family, and in these days I suggest £250 for 
the purpose, or 6s. per acre. Hence, in lieu of the Turretfield figure of 26s. Id. 
per acre towards payment of wages and interest charges a sum of 13s. lOd. per 
acre should suffice on a farm worked mainly by a Farmer and his Family. It 
follows, therefore, that in such circumstances actual Cash outgoings need not exceed 
278. 9d. per acre instead of 40s., as at Turretfield; on a 1,000-acre Farm this would 
represent £1,387 per annum in the way of Cash outgoings, including the upkeep of 
the farmer and his family. 

Again, reference to Table X. will show that at Turretfield the mean value of 
Farm Output per annum has been at the rate of £3,783 6s. 3d., or 49s. 4d. per 
acre; of the latter sum not less than £3,066, or 40s. per acre, have represented 
direct Cash receipts. Hence, in the circumstances already indicated, a Farmer 
working a 1,000-acre Farm of the same type should be able to anticipate a mean 
Farm Output of £2,467, of which not less than £2,000 would represent direct Cash 
receipts. Output on this scale would be more than adequate to meet estimated 
Cash Outgoings of £1,387 per annum, and in addition would make ample provision 
for unforeseen emergencies and occasional use of Hired Labor. 

I conclude, therefore, that in competent hands a Personal Capital of £4,000 
should suffice for the purchase, equipment, and working of a 1,000-acre Farm 
of the Turretfield type. 
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6. General Expenses Account. 

In any business undertaking, and in farming to a greater extent perhaps than 
in any other, numerous items of expenditure are incurred in the course of a year's 
operations which cannot readily be debited directly against any particular Real 
Account. In the aggregate these items of expenditure represent the overhead 
charges which must eventually be distributed among Revenue-earning Accounts, 
and usually in proportion to the monetary importance of each. 

Mean General Expenses incurred at Turretfield during 10 consecutive seasons 
(1922-32) have been summarised below in Table XI.:— 

Table XI. 


Summarising Mea/n General Eitpenses per Anvmm Incurred at Turretfield 

(1922-32). 



j 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

Percentages, 


£ s. d. 

s. d. 


1. Interest on Floating Capital and Overdraft 

244 5 0 

3 2 

.36*6 

2. Wages.. 

219 16 3 

2 10 

330 

3. Depreciation . 

78 6 3 

1 0 

11-7 

4. Rates and Taxes . 

55 7 5 

0 9 

8-3 

5. Sundries. 

45 0 8 

0 7 

6-8 

6. Use of Implements . 

13 15 3 

1 0 2 

.‘21 

7. Use of Horses. 

9 16 5 

j_ ^ ^ 

1-5 

Totals. 

666 7 3 

8 8 

1000 

Mean Yearly Total Ex[Xinditure . 

4,040 7 0 

QC 

...„ 

Percentage of Total Expenditure. 

1 

— 

16-5 


Thus, over a period of 10 years ‘‘General Expenses'’ at Turretfield have been 
at the mean rate of £666 7s, 3d. per annum, or 8s. 8d. per acre, or, again, 16^ per 
cent, of Total Yearly Expenditure, 

The Mean Distribution of these “General Expenses” among Revenue-earning 
Crops has been as follows:— 

Table XII. 

Showing Mean Distribution of General Expenses jimong He venue-earning 

Accounts (1922-32). 

1922-32 Mean Charges. 

Total. Percentage. 



£ 

8 . 

d. 


Wheat Crops ■. 

. 287 

17 

8 

43-21 

8heep . 

. 142 

0 

9 

21-31 

Hay Crops.. 

. 114 

15 

2 

17-22 

Pigs... 

. 37 

19 

7 

5-70 

Barley Crops. 

. 23 

12 

2 

3-54 

Dairy Cattle . 


8 

7 

3-07 

Pea Crops . 

. 17 

1 

U) 

2-56 

Bare Fallow. 

. 13 

15 

8 

2-07 

Oat Crops . 

. 8 

9 

7 

1-27 

Poultry. 

. 0 

6 

3 

0-05 

Total Mean Charges. 

. 666 

7 

3 

100-00 


{To be contiwued.) 
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THE CURRANT GROWING INDUSTRY IN SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

INVESTIGATION DESIGNED TO IHPBOVE OEKBTAIN CULTUBAL PEACTICEB 
IN NON-IBBIGATED DISTBICTS. 

[Work outJliiied by Mr. Gbo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.) 

Subsequent to proposals placed before the Hon. Minister of Agriculture by the 
South Australian Dried Fruits Board expressing willingness to meet certain costs, 
Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) recently stated that he had drawn up an 
outline of experimental and demonstrational work deemed desirable to effect an 
improvement in the quantity and quality of currants grown in the principal non- 
irrigated areas, which was submitted to, and accepted by, that body. He accompanied 
the members of the Board to well attended meetings of currant growers called by 
that body at McLaren Flat, Angaston, and Clare, on June 20th, 21st, and 22nd, 
resptH'tively, and laid an outline of the proposed scheme before each meeting. 

After full discussion, the growers at each, centre, by resolution, agreed to co-operate 
in the work and elected a local Committee of three leading currant prodwers to 
represent them. Each of these Committees was asked to intendew owners of vineyards 
in their respective districts who might be prepared to set aside small areas of vines 
for experimeutjil purposes. It was also arranged that these arofis would subseqiumtly 
be inspected, and such as wore deemed suitable would be selected by a joint Committee. 

The general organisation for carrying out the investigation consists of the local 
Committee in each district; the owner of the vineyard; Mr. Julius A^ictorsen (represent¬ 
ing the dried fruit growers in non-irrigated districts on the Dried Fruits Board); the 
District Horticultural Instructor; Mr. A. V. Lyon, M.Sc. Agric., Officer in Cluirgc 
of the C.S.I.B, Viticultural Besearch Station, Merbein, Victoria; and Mr. Quinn. 

The owner of the vineyard agreed to carry out all ordinary cultural practices, such 
as tillage, pruning, harvesting, cincturing, &c.; the District Horticultural Instructor 
will be responsible for seeing this is done, recording all data, and directing and 
assisting from time to time in such work as may require teehnicjil skill. In the above, 
ho will confer with the local Comm^tee in respect to local matters. 

As it was the desire of the Board, Mr. Quinn discussed with Mr. Lyon (who agreed 
to co-o|:>erate in the work in an advisory or consultative capacity) the general plan of 
the work which had previously been placed before the growers, and they came to an 
agreement as to the procedure to be followed in carrying out the investigation. It 
was also agreed that Mr, Lyon should, in company with the Secretary of the Dried 
Fruits Board, the respective local Committees, Mr. Victorsen, the District Horticultural 
Instructor, and Mr, Quinn visit each of the suggested plots in each centre and select 
those deemed most suitable for the purpose. Owing to the demands this work was 
likely to make on the time of the Horticultural Division, it was agreed the programme 
should, at present, be limited to three principal and most urgent problems, viz.;— 

(1) The reorganisation of the vines in old Currant vineyards. 

(2) Testing the comparative values of Bod and Spur pruning, with Spur pruning 

only, and Spur pruning supplemented by disbudding unwanted shoots in 
the Spring. 

(3) A study of crop yields in an average vineyard, preparatory to initiating a 

manurial test therein. 

C*r/ARE District. 

Mr. Quinn stated that in the Clare district a plot comprising some of the oldest and 
most debilitated currant vines in the district, and located in the rich, black allu\dal 
80 x 1 of Stanley Flat, was accepted for reorganiBation in Mrs, A. Dolan ^s vineyard. 
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Uti Mr. 0. Neate^e vineyard, on Stanley Flat, planted in -aJluvial soil of moderate 
strength, a series of pJohs of fair average vines will be tested for individual crop yields 
prior to initiating manurial trials. In Mr. W. H. Penna's vineyard, planted on hillside 
loam of good average quality, at Sevenhills, pruning test of Bod and Spur verms Spur, 
etc., will be undertaken. The vines in this vineyard are well trained, and being in 
good, healthy productive condition should prove well suited for the purpose. 

Anqaston District. 

In the Angaston district Mr. G. D. Wishart offered several rows of vines in his very 
old currant vineyard for renovation. Notwithstanding that they grow in deep loam, 
these vines have gradually dwindled in growdh and production, although apparently 
quite healthy on the lower trunks below the cincturing scars. 

In a heulldiy, productive, medium aged, well-developed vineyard growing on red 
sandy loam over clay, at Light’s Pass, and belonging to Mr. P. B. Boehm, a suitabL 
number of rows of vines have been secured for pruning tests, and a plot has also 
been set aside for conducting crop yield investigations in this vineyard. 

McLaren Vale District. 

In the McLaren Flat area, where nearly all the currant vineyards in this district are 
established, Mr. G. Bell has allotted a couple of rows of very old vines, planted in 
deep, sandy loam, for reorganisation work. He has also allowed the Committee to use 
three rows of well-trained, moderately vigorous, medium aged vines, growing on a 
sandy slope in soil typical of the locality for the purpose of conducting a pruning trial. 

On the southern side of McLaren Plat Mr. A. C. Fraser has agreed to co-operate in 
the investigation by allowing preliminary crop yields to be taken in a portion of his 
fine vineyard. These vines, which are in full bearing and reflect careful atUmtion in 
the past on the jmrt of the owner, are growing in a good, strong sandy loam over clay. 

After inspecting (in company with the local Committees) the vineyards made avail¬ 
able in the respective distTic1:s, the work decided upon in those selected was discussed 
in each instance with the Committees and the owners in comparative detail. Each of 
the local Committees enthusiastically agreed to endeavor to arouse public interest? in 
the local experiments and to a})point a C?liairman and Secretary wdth a view to eollect- 
ing and disbursing a small emergency fund to meet any unexpwted or special expendi¬ 
ture on casual labor, if required, during any busy period when the owner may not be 
•able In assist the District Horticultural Officer. 

Keorganisation or Old Vines. 

In many of the older currant vineyards of this State most of the vines have become 
debilitated and economically unproductive. A critical examination reveals that the 
principal factors making for this condition arise, firstly, from the ill effects of faulty 
methods of training the permanent aims on the wire trellises; and secondly, from the 
devitalising influences exercised by the cincturing applied to the main stems annually 
over periods varying from 25 to 30 years. Tlie faulty training consists in originally 
failing to establish and maintain the permanent arms of each vine on a common level, 
but a more serious error has been displayed in the manner in which these arms have 
been permanently t?wi8ted around the trellis wires. With accruing years these arms 
have developed into horizontal spirals, exhibiting huge dead lignified and sunken areas 
wherever the pressure of diverted growth attempted to envelop the wire. Needless to 
say, wherever such constrictions occurred, the outer end of the limb gave rise for a time 
to puny shoots, and eventually died. 

Although vinegrowers have, for a period probaWy longer than the age of many of 
the vineyards, been warned of the evils to be expected to arise from these practices, 
it? is only now being freely acknowledged to be a serious mistake. 

The accumulative ill effects of the application of annual cincturing to the main stem 
of the currant vine have probably been much aggravated by the unsuitable tools fre¬ 
quently used, as well as by the drastic, manner in which the cincture has been applied. 
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Ba the older currant vineyards in South Australia there is much support for the state¬ 
ment made by the late W. C. Graaby, in 1893, on his return from Greece, from whence 
he introduced and advocated cincturing as a means of inducing a more profitable setting 
of the berries on the Zante currant bunches. ''In Greece,^* he stated, ^*the opinion 
was held that the annual cincturing of the stem reduced the profitable life time of the 
ciirrant vine from 10 to 20 years—^in accordance with the nature of the soil, situation, 
and general attention given to the plant. 

As previously remarked, the bases of the steins of these old vines were reasonably 
sound, displaying in many instances either a wealth of adventitious buds or a scattering 
of watershoots, arising either just above or below ground level. 

The rejuvenation to be undertaken will consist of removing the superstructure of 
these old vines, and leading up a watershoot to form a new stem to each one, and 
therefrom laying down new arms upon new trellis wires, which the owners are erecting 
at a greater elevation than that adopted for the old vines. Hie lessons from frost 
injuries and the ill effects of over shading the fruit, which occurs on low, crowded 
trellises, doubtlessly instigated this change. 

Full data will be collected relative to the time taken to bring these reorganised vines 
back to a good standard of production, and compare the production with that of 
similar vines left untreated. It may be remarked incidentally that instances of growers 
who have taken, with gratifying success, the initiative in the above direction, are not 
wanting in several of the districts in which the Committee is operating. 

pEUNiNG Tests. 

In practically all currant growing districts in this State—other than at Mcl>aren 
Flat and Langhorne’s Creek—the Zante currant vine is now Spur pruned. This is an 
evolution of practice, consequent upon the success attending the adoption of cincturing 
as a means of inducing a maximum setting of fruit. 

The system of training adopted of late years for this vine is known as the Thomory 
Spalier, and modern practice indicates that a fairly high trellis is desirable when the 
vines are set on deep, strong land. On such a trellis alternate vines in a row are 
trained on the lower and higher wires resjiectively, each with a single pair of permanent 
arms. The spurs arising from these arms are carried to the third bud at their first 
pruning, and from thence outward by one or two buds each winter—according to their 
individual strengths—-until short secondary arm® of a semi-permanent character are 
developed. Tlie result of this is to spread the frame on a horizontal plane and admit 
more light and air throughout to the foliage and fruit. 

At the Berri Experiment Orchard, in the vine training and pruning plot, the rows 
of currant vines trained as cordons and spread over a T-piece trellis, and rod and 
spur pruned, have, over a 14-year period, produced the greatest weight of fruit borne 
by this variety under any form of training and pruning tested, but the fruit has been 
inferior to that borne on spur pruned spaliered vines in the same set of trials, which, 
it may be stated, are also not far behind them in gross yielding capacity. 

It is proposed to test these phases of pruning by selecting in each district two or 
three rows of well-grown currant vines in good cropping condition—aggregating from 
99 to 120 vines in all. 

Discarding outside or terminal vines at each end of the row, the first vine under 
Treatment S will be spur pruned; the second, under Treatment SD, spur pruned and 
disbudded of all excess sprouts in spring; whilst the third, under Treatment ES, will 
be rod and spur pruned—the number of rods retained being determined each year in 
accordance with the strength of growths observed on the arms. 

This order of treatment will be replicated from 30 to 40 times in each district 
plot, and each vine will be marked with a label indicating that vine^s number and 
treatment in letters and figures. 
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The data to be collected will be:— 

Treatment S: Total weight of fruit borne on each vine, the density of must, 
average size of berries, and drying ratio. 

Treatment SD: Similar to S in all details. 

Treatment KS: Similar to S, but separate data to be taken of the fruit borne on 
spurs and rods respectively. 

If time permits, the prunings from the respective treatments may be collected and 
weighed, and possibly bud studies conducted on the canes. The comparative occurrence 
of seed bearing berries, ** bucks, in the relative treatments will be observed and 
segregated if circumstances permit of drying the whole of the fruit gathered from 
each of the treatments separately. 

Crop Yiku) Studies (Preliminary to Manuring). 

It was decided to collect over a period of several years crop data from 20 to 25 
group®, each consisting of from four to six vines, the latter varying in accordance with 
the number of rows available in the plot placed at the Committee’s disposal. 

These groups are scattered in regular order throughout the rows of currant vines 
which have been selected because of standing in soil of reasonably even type displaying 
normal growth, and being subjected to fair average standard cultural treatment as 
followed in the district. Each of the selected groups is surrounded on all sides by rows 
of vines similarly treated, so that other than collecting cropping data no departure 
from ordinary procedure is anticipated. 

The Vines in these groups will bo individually and consecutively numbered from 1 to 
150 with a small permanent label. The data collected will consist of recording the 
yield of each vine. With this data to hand it should be possible to assess the influence 
each of the present factors exercises in the production of the crop. By grouping the 
groups—based on the information the vines have supplied—the Committiee may then 
formulate and test the values of certain manurial treatments. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion, said Mr. Quinn, that a grower in the Angaston 
district (Mr. A. Thorn) has submitted an offer to the Committee to plant, as a demon¬ 
stration plot, a small area of currant vines on lines w'hich accumulated experience 
indicates as most desirable, and to submit them to methods of training, pruning, cinctur¬ 
ing, tillage, &c., deemed to be most conducive to their permanent well being and 
productiveness. He is propagating tlm cuttings this year, so that, if his offer be 
renewed, the planting may take place in the winter of 1938. 


BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

OSANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

mSPHOBtB: OSKTRAL 48M ud «868. 
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SIDELINES ON EYRE’S PENINSULA FARMS. 


[By W. J. SpAFi<mi), Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

The judging of the eompetiticn for sidelines on Eyre’s Peninsula farms inaugurated 
by the proprietors of the Chronicle newspaper, who also provided the prizes, was 
completed on Octolxjr 29th, 1932. When arranging for the competition the donors 
had in mind the encouragement of increased production in dairying, pig raising, 
poultry keeping, fat-lamb breeding, and any other money-earning agricultural pro¬ 
duction except cereals and wool, and hoped that the increased production would lead 

speedily to the utilisation of the Port Lincoln Freezing Works or the erection and 
management of privately owned facilities for the handling of such products. 

For the purposes of the competition, Eyre’s Peninsula was divided into two dis- 
tricts, and the entries received in the Lower Eyre’s Peninsula District were judged by 
the Agricultural Instructor for that district (Mr. H. D. M. Adams), whilst those 
received in the Upper Eyre’s Peninsula District were judged by the Agricultural 
Instructor for that district (Mr. W. H. Brownrigg). These two judges chose what 
tliey considered the three best entries in their respective districts, and the writer 

judged these three entries to a set scale of points, and placed them in their order 

of merit, for eash of the two districts;— 


Sidelines on Lower Eyre’s Peninsula Farms. 



Possible 


Points Allotted. 


Side Linos. 

Points. 

1 

P. Masters, 
Verran. 

H. C. Roediger, 
Yeelanna. 

W. Modra. 
Yeelanna. 

Proportion of Farm Activities . 

* 

45 

25 

22 

Dairying- 
Cows— 





i'reed . 

— 

.lersey 

Grade ' 

Shorthorn 

Grade 

Jerst>y 

Appearance for milk. 

50 

42 

36 

30 

Care... 

26 

1 20 

22 

20 

Number in milk . 

12i 

7 

11 

7 

Suitability of type . 

12| 

12 

‘ 9 

9 

Purity. 

10 

9 

6 

5 

Bull— 





Breed . 

— 

2 Jerseys 

Brindle and 
Jersey calf 

Jersey 

Purity. 

20 

20 

1*2 

15 

Suitability of type . 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Care. 

10 

8 

8 

8 

Pigs— 

Breeding Sows— 





Breed . 

— 

Berkshire 

Berk, x 
Tamworth 

Berk, x 
Tamworth 

Suitability of type .. 

26 

17 

17 

17 

Care. 

20 

15 

15 

17 

Number . 

15 

8 

7 

9 

Boar— 




Breed . 

— 

Large 

White 

Berkshire 

Large 

White 

Purity. 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Suitability of type . 

10 

10 

7 

8 

Care... 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Young Pigs— 





Suitability of type . 

8 

6 

5 

7 

Care .. 

1 

6 

5 

6 
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Sidelines on Lower Eyee’s Peninsula Farms— continued . 





Points Allotted. 



Possible 




Side Lines. 

Points. 

F. Masters, 

H. C. Roediger, 

W. Modra, 



Verran. 

Yeelanna. 

Yeelanna. 

j 

Crossbred Lambs— 





Breed of ewes . 

— 

Merino 

1 

1 - 


Type of ewes. 

20 

12 


w 


Breed of rams . 

— 

Shropshire 


^ 10 

— 

Type of rams. 

20 

20 

j 



Care .... 

10 

9 

J 

1 


Poultry— 





Bens-"- ^ 




1 

Breed .. 

— 

Jjeghorn 

Leghorn and 

Barnyard 




Orpington 


Suitability of type . 

15 

14 

12 


Care of birds . 

15 

10 

9 

a 

Number of hens . 

15 

13 

13 . 

i 

Housing . 

8 

3 

4 

1 4' 

Methods of marketing eggs. 

Roosters— 

7 

4 

4 

4 

Breed ...... 

— 

Leghorn 

Leghorn and 

Orpington 




Orpington 


Purity. 

8 

8 

7 

6 

Suitability of type . 

Other kinds— 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Suitability of type ..— 

7 

5 

4 

5 

Care.:. 

8 

7 

5 

6 

Number of birds... 

10 

2 

8 1 

6 

Other side lines— 

Max. 60. 




Bees . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Market irardens. 

— 

6 

— 

! — 

Nursery stock . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other . 

— 

— 

j 

— 

Total points. 

— 

368 

282 

266 


* Proportiou of farm activitiee :— 

Sidelines, 10 per cent, (wheat and sheep 90 per cent.) .. 26 points 

Sidelines, 16 per cent.. 37| “ 

Sidelines, 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. 50 “ 


The Entries in Lower Eyre's Peninsula. 

F. Masters, Verran ,—The animals exhibited in the competition by Mr. Masters were 
a long way the best of those put before the judge, and this largely because of the fact 
tl»at practically all animals kept on the farm have been pure bred, and Mr. Masters 
has always introduced pure-bred sires from the best flocks and herds in the State, Tlie 
milking herd is comprised of six cows only, but they are good Jerseys. The heifers in 
the herd are much better than their dams and show the influence of the sire, a nicely 
furnished Jersey, which has just been replaced as head of the herd by an attractive 
herd-book Jersey recently introduced. For some years pure-bred Berkshire pigs ha\'e 
been kept, but Mr. Masters is now using a Large White boar of ideal type on his 
five Berkaliire sows. Merino ewes of fair type are mated with Shropshire rams to pro¬ 
duce fat lambs, tlie rams being of the very best of the breed. The Leghorn fowls, 200 
in number, were all purchased from Parafleld Poultry Station. Of other poultry, geese 
only are kept. Some tomatoes are sold each year, but this is the only form of sideline 
availed of other than livestock. 
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Because he has persisted in breeding pure-bred animals and has only used sires of 
good type and high quality, Mr. Masters is in the position of being ready to take 
a<.1vantage of the improved marketing facilities about to be provided for Eyre ^8 
Peninsula farmers, and his action in this direction is to be commended. All of his 
livestock are of good type and a credit to him. 



Mr. H. 0. Soediger has one of the nice homesteads of Teolanns district. 

Mr. H. C. Boediger, YeeUmna .—^Although Mr. Roediger carries a lot of livestock 
on his farm his wheat growing and sheep flocks are so extensive that Uu; sidelines only 
form a relatively small proportion of his farm activities. There arc 20 cows in the 
milking herd, all being grade Shorthorns, but a young Jeisey bull has been secured 



A largo field of King Island Melilot on the property of Mr R. Edwards, Streaky Bay, 
being converted into hay, estimated to yield over 1 ton to the acre. 

and ho will soon be old enough to head the herd. Four half-bred Berkshire x Tamworth 
sows are used for breeding purposes, but are mated to a Berkshire boar of the old type. 
No attempt is being made to breed good fat lambs, but Corriedale rams have been 
mated to Merino ewes and the wether lambs are a great improvement on pure-bred 
Merinos. About 200 hens, comprised of Leghorns and Orpingtons, are kept, and are 
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of quite fair type, the roosters used in the mating pens being j)ure-bre(l, but not from 
particularly good strains. Turkeys are the only other form of poultry loipt, and of 
these there were 70 grown birds as well as numerous young ones. No other sidelines 
are produced and sold. A good dairy bull from high-production ancestois, a Large 
Whiter boar of good modern type, and roosters of good laying strain Avonhl have a 
beneficial effect on the livestock of this farm. 



A view of the homestead of Mr. H. Edwards, Streaky Bay. 

Mr. jr. M<nh'a, Yetia/nna .—Extensive crop growing and sliei)) carrying mean that 
the sidelines of Mr. Modrii’s farm form Ji relatively low proportion of his fanning 
activities. Tlie .six cows in the milking herd are half-bred Jersi'ys of a typo 

for milk ])rodiiction, but a noticealile improvement should take ]i]ace with their I'rogeuy 



Mrs. W. Modra keeps her flower garden at Yeelauua In good order. 


now that Mr. Modra has an attractive Jersey bull, by a subsidy bull out of a jiure bred 
cow. There are six half-bred Berkshire x Tamworth sows on the farm which are being 
bred to a Large White boar of fair type. A good Large White boar of modcuui type 
would produce first class bacon jiigs from these sows. No fat lambs are being pro¬ 
duced. About 100 barnyard fowls have the run of the farm, but fair quality Orpington 
O 
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roosters are now being used to improve the flock. Other poultry consist of a couple 
of geese, a turkey, and a few Muscovy ducks. No other sidelines are produced for 
sale, although an extensive and attractive flower garden is maintained in excellent 
condition, and a fair collection of fruits and vegetables are well cared for. 



Mr. F. Masters of Verran has recently introduced this attractive young Herd Book 

Jersey bull. 


Sidelines on Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Farms. 




Points Allotted. 


Side Lines. 

Possible 

Points. 

H. Edwards, 
Streaky Bay. 

A. V. Preiss, 
Gleve. 

1 F, J. Beinke, 
Kimba. 

Proportion of farm activities. 

* 

37J 

23 

27 

Dairying— 




Cows— 

Breed . 


Grade 

Jersey 

Jersey 

Grade 

Shorthorn 

Appearance for milk . 

50 

35 

35 

28 

Care. 

25 

10 

18 

18 

Number in milk . 

m 

m 

8 

6 

Suitability of type . 


10 

a. 

9 

Purity.. 

10 ; 

7 

8 

5 

BuU— 





Bre^d .. 

— 

Jersey. 

Jersey 

Jersey 

Purity ... 

20 

20 

20 

14 

Suitability of type ... 

10 

10 

10 

8 

Care. 

10 

7 

8 

9 

Pigs— 





Breeding som s— 

Breed .. 


Berk, and 

Berk, and 

Berk, and 

Suitability of type . 

25 

Mid. York. 

17 

Mid. York. 

a 

Berk, x Tam. 
17 

Care. 

20 

17 

17 

17 

Number . 

15 

7 

6 

7 

Boar— 





Breed . 

— 

Berkshire 

_ 

Tamworth 

Puritv. 

10 

8 

__ 

8 

Suitability of type . 

10 

7 

— 

8 

Care.*. 

5 

4 


4 
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Side Limes on Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Farms.— continued. 




Points Allotted. 


Side Lines. 

Possible 

Points. 

H. Edwards, 
Streaky Bay. 


A. V. Preiss, 
Cleve. 

E. J. Beinke, 
Kimba. 

Pigs— continued. 

Young pigs— 






Suitability of type . 

8 

5 


5 

6 

Care. 

7 

6 


5 

(> 

Crossbred lambs— 






Breed of ewes . 

Type of ewes. 

20 

Merino 

10 

1 



Breed of rams. 

Type? of rams. 

Care. 

20 

10 

Romney Marsh 
8 

7 

J 

10 

10 

Poultry — 

Hens-— 






Breed . 

— 

Ix'ghorn 

Leghorn 
and Orpington 

Ij«;ghorn 
and common 

Suiiabilitv of type . 

15 

13 


12 

I 8 

Care of birds . 

15 

10 


9 

11 

Number of hens . 

15 

10 


11 

7 

H ousing . 

8 

5 


5 

5 

Methods of marketing eggs . .. 

7 

4 


4 

5 

Roosters— 






Breed . 


Ijeghorn 

Leghorn 
and Orpington 

y 

Purity. 

! « 

7 


7 

' 2 

Suitability of tvpc^ . 

7 

6 


6 

2 

Other kinds— 






Suitability of type . 

7 

5 


r 

— 

Care. 

8 

4 


6 

— 

Number of birds. 

Other side lines— 

10 

Max. 50 

5 


4 

t 

Bees . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Market gardens. 

— 

7 


— 

7 

Nursery stock . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Other . 

— 

__ . 


— 

— 

Total points.. 


321 


270 

254 


* Proportion of farm activities— 

Sidelines, 10% (wheat and sheep 90%). 25 points 

Sidelines, 15% .. 37^ '' 

Sidelines, 20% to 30%. 50 


The Entries in Upper Eyre's Peninsui.a. 

H. Edwards, Streaky Bay .—Although Mr. Edwards has 30 cows iu milk, these and 
his other animals remain a sideline because his crop growing and sheep raising activities 
are so extensive. The cows are good grade Jerseys, but at tin* time of inspection were 
looking rather rough-coat.ed and hide-bound, due to some unexplained reason, and so it 
was difficult to estimate their milk yielding capacity. The Jersey bull now at the head 
of the herd is from one of the best herds in the State, and in all probability will 
greatly improve the stock. Three Berkshire sows and one Mid-York arc used for 
breeding purposes, and are mated to a Berkshire boar. The fat lambs produced are 
from Merino ewes by a Eomney Marsh ram. About 120 Leghorn hens are kept in 
a 3-acre yard enclosed with 6ft. netting. White Leghorn roosters are used in tit© 
mating pens. Five geese and a batch of goslings, as well as some half-bred Pekin x 
Bouen ducks are also kept. A little market garden stuff and some figs are sold each 
year. 
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A, V, Preiss, CUve ,—Because of the extent of his other farming activities, sidelines 
do not form a high proportion of Mr. Preiss^ operations. Seven high-grade Jersey 
cows of good quality are regularly maintained, and the recent introduction of a young 
herd-book Jersey bull with aristocratic breeding should further improve the heifers. 
Two Mid-York sows and one Berkshire are kept, but at the moment no boar is on the 
property, which shortage will soon be overcome, as Mr. Preiss has arranged to introduce 
a Bfirge White boar to mate with his sows. CJorriedale rams of good type are being 
used on Merino ewes to eliminate wrinkles from the ewes so bred, and the wether 
lambs are better meat animals than the pure Merinos. About 150 White Leghorn 
and Black Orpington hens have the run of the farm, but five breeding pens of pure-bred 
birds are in use. White Runner ducks to the number of 20 are kept. 

E. J. Beirike, Kimba .—Only live cows are regularly kept in Mr. Beinke’s milking 
herd, the animals being grade Shorthorns, the progeny of which should be considerably 
improved by the attractive looking Jersey bull now being used. Two Berkshire and two 
Berkshire x Tamworth sows are used for breeding, the boar being a Tainworth of very 
fair quality. Three Lincoln rams and a Corriedale are used on Merino ewes, the 



A well'grown Jersey heifer belonging to Mr. £. J. Beiiike of Klmba 

wethers being sold as Ininljs, and the ewe lambs are being kept to develop into mothers of 
fat lambs. (hdy do hens of the bfirnyard tyj^, although mainly of Leghorn blood, 
are kept, ami no other kinds of poultry are reared. Borne fruit and tomatoes are sold 
in season. 

J. W. Bartram, Kimba .—Because of a tie in the original judging^ Mr. Bartram’s 
sidelines wtjre also ins}»ected, but under the existing method of farming being practised, 
with the considerably reduced area under wheat, and none of it on fallow, the sidelines 
constitute more than the maximum proportion of farming activities allow'od by the 
donors. 

General. 

The competition has shown that some Eyro^s Peninsula farmers are alive to the 
value of good breeding in their livestock, and on the other hand it has also revealed 
that many do not recognise that there is a difference between the well-bred and the 
mongrel. Certainly there has been little encouragement to breeders to make much 
effort to Improve their animals, and the handicap of lack of marketing facilities and 
the enormous expense of introducing sires from Adelaide side is very great. Now that 
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it is becomiDg possible to market most farm sidelines at Port Lincoln under reasonable 
conditions the position has altered, and more attention can be paid to improving the 
farm animals. 

Jersey cattle are doing really well throughout the Peninsula, and as good Jersey 
bulls—subsidy and other—are readily obtainable in South Australia, the procuring 
of one of guaranteed breeding for milk production will mean the producing of heifers 
a good deal better than their mothers in most cases. 



Part of the herd of grade Shorthorn cows maintained by Mr. H. C; Boediger 

of Yeelanna. 


'i’licjc are plenty of strong, high-haeked, deep-bodied sows on the Peninsula capable 
of breeding ideal bacon pigs, and they will probably do it with most C(‘rtainty if 
mated to Large White boars of the modern type. 

Most of the Eiiglisli breeds of sheep will produce good fat-lambs from large-framed, 
deep-bodied Merino ewes, but for nearly all portions of the Peninsula beat results are 
likely to follow the use of Southdown, Ryeland, Border T^eiceater, Dorset Horn, or 
Suffolk rams in the order named. 

Minorca fowls lay large eggs of attractive shape, and are good fowls on a farm, fis 
are also White Leghorns and Orpingtons, but where the latter breed is concerned sittings 
of eggs, chickens or cockerels should always be procured from strains that lay large 
eggs- 

The brat essential towards success in improving animals is to use good sires, and 
on no account should any but pure bred sires ever be used on farms. 


SAVE AND PROFIT. 

Hling shlUings one upon another may be a form of thrift, but it is a risky method—and 
unprofitable. There is Ices of profit because the same money, placed In a Commonwealth 
Savings Account, would earn interest. There is risk of loss by fire, by burglary, even by 
Inadvertence, and, not so obvious, but quite definite, there is the risk of temptation to spend. 

The Savinffi Bank Account is the losdoal place for your savings, for there they both aceumu* 
late and earn interest. Thns your savlim power la multiplied, your savings become profitable, 
and you are less tempted to spend wastefully. 

OPBir TOBB AOOOUHT NOW. 

((IbsiiicmltbSavmasMcIHustral^ 

aUABANTJEUD BY THE COimONWEALTH OOVERNMENT. 
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REVIEW OF THE AGRICULTURAL SEASON. 


[By E. Bromley, DiviBional Meteorologist, Adelaide, South Australia.] 


The weather experienced over practnially the whole of the agricultural areas during 
the seven months (April to October) has been of a favorable nature, and prospects 
point to a bounteous and probably record harvest. 

The partial break in the seiisoii which occurred towards the close of March was 
completed early in April. Widespread rains marked the passage of a disturbance of 
monsoonal origin which drifted across the StJite early in the month, while another deep 
cyclonic system in the second week brought further heavy falls. Two more rain storms 
occurred in the second half of April, the month being generally a wet and cold one, 
with heavy rainfall excesses over the greater part of the agricultural areas. 

May, on the other hand, vtis for the most part fine and mild, due to anticyclonie 
control, Monsoonal influences, however^ became active early in the second half of tJu? 
month, bringing opportune rains. 

Apart from light to moderate rain at the beginning of June the early j)art of that 
month was fine, with mild days but cold, frosty nights. Wintry condittoiis, however, 
definitely set in on the 11th, when a well-placed disturbance yielded i)robably the best 
rain for the season. During the next fortnight an almost unbroken succession of low 
pressure waves brought daily rain of a light to moderate character, and a continuance 
of cold, cloudy, and squally weather. The latter part of the month was, however, fine 
with some very cold, frosty nights. 

Except for brief fine intervals, July was unsettled with frequent rain, but the falls 
were chiefly light to moderate in character, and the totals somewhat below the average 
in Western and Upper North Districts. 

More good rains took place in August, particularly during the first half, which was 
unsettled as the result of two energetic disturbances. A cold snap with some snow 
occurred at the middle of the month, followed by a week^s fine weather with many 
frosts and fogs. 

Chiefly as a result of monsoonal influences, which were most persistent, further 
useful rains foil in Sei)tember, except over the Upper Murray and adjacent districts. 
Owing to the absence of energetic southern ‘Mows^" there were few strong winds, and 
lat Adelaide it was the calmest September on record. 

Tropical depressions, which at times developed cyclonic formation, were also active 
in October, and in consequence the weather was very cool, cloudy, and unsettled, with 
frequent rain accoTrquinied by many thunderstorms. Taken on the whole the month's 
rainfall was slightly above normal, but in the Upper Murray the registrations were 
again only light. 

“ABCtVE AVERAGE RAINS." 

With a few isolated exceptions the total rainfall for the seven months (April to 
OctDl)er) was above the average throughout the agricultural -areas, the surplus in the 
majority of cases ranging from 2m. to 5in. A few places, however, west of Spencer 
Gulf and in the Lower Murray and South Coast received more than 6in. above average 
—‘-’Tailem Bend 893 points in excess. On the Mount Lofty Ranges also there were several 
heavy departures from normal, the total of 3,986 points at Mount Barker being 1,437 
points above, while Uraidla, with 4,821 points, showed a surplus of 1,224 points. 

Apiirt from the Upj>er Murray, where the total rain was practically the same as last 
year, all districts showed an improvement on the 1931 rainfall, the increase ranging 
from lin. to 3in. 

The following table gives the total rain at representative stations during the seven 
ifionths (April to October) compared with 1931, and the average. 
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Total Sam, April to October —100 Points = Iwi. 


Station. 

1931. 

1932. 

Average. 

Blinman. 

7*53 

7-65 

7*75 

Hawker . 

13-88 

8-89 

8*80 

Quom. 

8-53 

9-84 

9-81 

Carrieton. 

912 

9-11 

8-60 

Orroroo . 

10*18 

11-76 

9*19 

Terowie . 

8-97 

11*95 

9*24 

Jamestown . 

12*56 

15-16 

13-39 

Laura. 

11-53 

17-36 

13*77 

Port Germein. 

9.35 

13-47 

8*98 

Crystal Brook. 

12-46 

14-10 

12-02 

Redhill. 

13-57 

16-63 

12-92 

Snowtown . 

14-62 

15-92 

12-20 

Clare . 

19-78 

22-18 

19-39 

Kooringa... 

14*82 

16-51 

13-70 

Gawler... 

14-81 

16-51 

14-70 

Adelaide . 

18*91 

! 21-36 

16-50 

Eudunda . 

1.3-71 

1 16-69 

12-96 

Truro . 

15-36 

15-65 

15-54 

Sutherlands. 

9-60 

9-95 

7-81 

Morgan .. 

7-09 

6-94 

6 20 

Loxton. 

8-09 

8-98 

7-71 

Callington . 

. 10-14 

14-07 

11-41 

Strathalbyn. 

15-28 

15-66 

14-93 

Willunga . 

28-22 

24-36 

' 21*06 

Maitland . 

16-24 

20-51 

15*99 

Minlaton ... 

14-67 

17-71 

14*41 

Fowler’s Bay .. 

12-56 

15-03 

9*57 

Streaky Bay. 

13-91 

1607 

12*33 

Port Lincoln. 

15-41 

22-21 

15-93 

Darke’s Peak . 

13*65 

17-24 

11-65 

Port Elliot . 

16-24 

18-00 

16-61 

Lameroo ... 

11-46 

12-25 

12-03 

Bordertown.... 

12-21 

13-77 

14 71 

Naracoorte . 

17-00 

18-48 

1756 

Robe .... 

20-42 

22-61 

20-02 

Mount Gambier . 

17-29 

23*98 

23*36 


KYBYBOLITE FARMERS’ DAY. 

All previous attendances at the annual Farmers’ Field iDay at the Kybybolite 
Exi»erimental Farm were eclipsed at the 1932 gatheiing held on November 9lh, when 
over 400 people, including delegates from most of the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureaux in the South-East, and visitors including several car loads from across the 
border under the guidaneo of the Manager (Mr, L. J. Cook), inspected the various 
experimental plots and livestock., Lecturett^^s wore given by Messrs. L. J, Cook, K. C. 
Scott, H. B. Barlow, O, H. Gepp^ and H. C. Trumble. Messrs. S. Shepherd, and P. J. 
Baily attended on behalf of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. After luncheon 
Hon. S. R. Whitford, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), and Piofessor A. J. Perkins 
(Director) addressed the gathering, and life membership certificates of the Agricultural 
Bureau were presented to Messrs. C. O. Halm and E. Schinckel by the Mijiister. The 
following resolutions were carried.—That the Department of Agriculture be requested 
to arrange for an interchange of judges in Crop Competitions.” “That a resident 
veterinary surgeon be stationed in the South-East.” 

It was also decided that a Conference be held in each of the nortliern and. southern 
ends of the South-East and that the next Conferenc,e for the lower division would bo 
held at Penola, with the arrangements in the hands of the Penola Women’s Branch. 
Mr. W. H. Downes (District Dairy Instructor) addressed the special session which was 
held for women on “Butter Making on the Farm,” and Mrs. Kidman (Penola) gave 
a demonstration of the uses of citrus fruits. 
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SEED WHEAT FROM COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheat Crop Competitions conducted in the undermentioned districts, the following 
competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the judges, will produce grain 
•uitable for seed purposes:— 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Western— 

F. N. Young, Warnertown—^Ford and Greig^s Selected. 

L. C. Roberts, Port Pirie—Currawa. 

Alfred— 

0. E. Klau, New Residence—Ki (Selection Late Gluyas). 

G. J. Zimmermann, Merihah—Ki (Selection Ijate Gluyas). 

A. C. Webb, Paruna—Nabawa and Gallipoli. 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna—Ranee. 

W. Pauli & Sons, Alawoona—^Nabawa. 

B. L. Finey, Alawoona—Nabawa. 

AliBERT— 

E. J. Marrett, Wanbi—Bald Early. 

Rundle Bros., Caliph—Bald Early. 

Russeij. and BuooLEucni— 

Sanders Bros., Karoonda—Nabawa and Sword. 

Central— 

J. Eden, Shea oak lx)g—Waratah. 

G. Hienjus & Son, Sheaoak Log—Daphne. 

J. R. Smith, Smithfield—Federation. 

W. A. Roediger, Gawler River—Ford and Sword. 

A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River—Ford. 

E. Day, Wasleys—Sword. 

R. Perry, Wasleys—Sword. 

B. Buckby, Wasleys—Sword. 

Currie Bros., Wasleys—Sword. 

M. H. Richter, Wasleys—Sword. 

L. W. George, Wasleys—Sword. 

J. P. Oarrigg, Hainley Bridge—Sword. 

Southern— 

C. Brook, Woodchester—Nugget. 

H. H. Cross, Woodchester—Nugget. 

H. S. Stanton, Hartley—Nabawa. 

E. T. & L. Jaensch, Hartley—Nabawa. 

J. F. 0. Paech, Hartley—Nabawa. 

A, B. Strauss, Monarto South—Currawa. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South—Nabawa. 

A. P. Braendler, Monarto South—Currawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—Sultan. 

Feayville— 

C. A. G. Faehrmann, Maiinum—Nabawa. 

J. 0. BottrofP, Palmer—Nabawa. 

I. H. Wachtel, Palmer—Nabawa. 

Buxton— 

C. G. & G. W. Cant, Kimba—Waratah. 

R. B. Cant, Kimba—Waratah. 

0. C. Sutton, Kimba—Early Gluyas. 

Far Noriwern— 

B, Koch, Morchard—Ranee. 

H. G, Kupke, Morchard—Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Twigden, Morchard—Sultan. 

E. H. Hampel, Wilmington—Onas. 

J. Scriven, Orroroo—Waratah. 

T. A. Brown, Eurelia—Queen Fan and Waratah. 
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Seed Wheat C0MPETiTi0Ns--'CWj/,t7i7«f<:7. 

DistTict. Competitor. Addross. Variety. 

Northern Yorke's Peninsu;[.a— 

G. E. and H. M. Meier, Paskevillo—Sword. 

S. G. Chynoweth, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

T. Stanway, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

N. Cross, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

C. and E. Yelland, Cunlitfc—Waratah. 

T. Rodda, Thrington—Vraratah. 

.T. H. Bussentihutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

J. L. Bussenehutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

M. Yelland, Cunliffe—Dahpne. 

C. Rodda, Thrington—Sword. 

M. II. r.rfimniing, Paskeville—Aussie. 

T). G. Harris, Paakevilh^—D.G.H. 

B.M.AKLAVA— 

F. W. Sorrell, Barabba—Ford. 

T). J. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

O. L. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

Harknesa Bros., Owen—Ford, Waratah, and Sword. 

L. C. Mills, Balaklava—Waratah. 

O. L, Wilson, Barabba—Waratah. 

R. H. Shepherd, Balaklava—Nabawa. 

Bowycr Bros., Owen—Nabaw^a. 

S. Hall, Owen—Nabawa. 

J. 11, (’ainpliell, Barabba—Sword. 

Mil.) North— 

Catford Bros., Hoyleton—Sword. 

A. Maitland, Rocliester—Nabawa. 

F, .1. Pedler, Koolunga—Sword. 

H. E. Weckert, Koolunga—Sw'ord. 

E, 1). Whitekorn, Koolunga—Sword. 

E. H, Bentley, Koolunga—Sword. 

A. A. B(*ntl(‘y, Rodliill—Sword, Waratah. 

A. S. Kirk, Clement’s Gap—Ford. 

A. P. Kirchncr, Reel hill—Ford. 

R. H. Badiuan, Yacka—Sword. 

Higgins Bros., Georgetown—Nabawa. 

Mrs. J. A. Lyons, Georgetown—Ford, 

K. Suiai't, Gulnare—Nabawa. 

Mid Yorke Peninsula— 

J. (-. Arnold, South Kilkerran—Nabawa. 

S. W. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Geeralying. 

(). H. Hein rich, South Kilkerran—Geeralying, 

R. E. Hasting, South Kilkerran—Dan. 

Le Hunte — 

S. C, Billinghurst, Minnipa—Felix. 

D. V. Kitto, Minnipa—Bena. 

O. Williams, Minnipa—Latv Gluyas. 

Ohandos— 

H. E, Angel, I'innaroo—Gallipoli. 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Gallipoli, Felix, Waratah, and Sultan. 
C. E. Koeh, Lameroo—^Sultan. 

P. Ross, ijjParrakie—Gallipoli. 

Northern— 

J. 0. Kleinig, Laura—Nabawa. 

C. Jaeschke, Wirrabara—Nabawa. 

P. Curtin, Beetaloo Valley—Nabawa 

F. G. Barti-um, Beetaloo Valley—^Waratah. 

W. D. Pearce, Gladstone—^Ford. 

J. J. Gale & Sons, Gladstone—Sword. 

N. E. Coe, Gladstone—^Dan. 

J. S. Gillis, Gladstone—Sultan, Waratah. 
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Seed Wheat Competitions— continued . 
District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

NoRTHBiiN —C ont inued , 

W. M. Neate, Caltowie—Nabawa. 

R. W. Batten, Caltowie—German Wonder, 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie—Free Gallipoli. 

R. W. Pearson, Jamestown—Nabawa. 

Midlands— 

P. 1). Lake, Alma—Barunga. 

W. H. Brown, Alma—Sword. 

F. G. Hanna ford, Riverton—^Sword. 

A. R. Bugshaw, Saddleworth—Nabawa. 

(I. Hazel, Kapunda—Nugget. 

P. MeD. Smythe, Salter’s Springs—Waratah, Ford. 
Mrs. M. Glynn, Riverton—Currawa, Waratah. 

C. II. Bcliri, Riverton—Waratah. 

R. W. and L. G. Blatchford, Wirrilla—Waratah. 

.1. S. Lake, Salter ’s Springs—Ford. 

L. y. Bell, Mlarrabel—^Ranee. 

F, Coleman, Saddleworth—^Ranec, Gallipoli. 

E. Pleuekhahn, Saddleworth—Pleuckhalin’» Selection. 

R. F. Kelly, Manoora ; Pleuekhahn’s Selection. 

Frost Bros., Manoora—Gallipoli. 

J, Jones, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Wirrilla—Gallipoli. 

G. Ashby, FarrelFs Flat—Gallipoli. 

P. Kean, Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

T. Vogt, Saddleworth—(Tallipoli. 

L. W. Frost, Saddleworth—Ban. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat—Bena. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 19,32. 


I Milk. I Butterfai. 

Average Average _i___ 


Herd No. 

N(j, of 
(Iqwb in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Average 

Test. 

5/0 . 

33 

31-55 

Lbs. 
28,124i 

Lbs. 

852-26 

Lbs. 

1,412-64 

Lbs. 1 
42-81 

% 

5-02 

6/D. 

32 

31 

26,164 

817-62 

1,434-21 

44-82 , 

6-48 

5/E. 

40-77 

37-13 

29,482 

728-13 

1,63.5-78 

40-12 

5-65 

5/P . 

32 

28-84 

23,168i 

723-86 

1,193-70 

37-80 

5-15 

5/R. 

60-03 

.58-23 

38,006| 

633-12 

1,491-99 

24-85 

3-98 

5/8 . 

21-23 

21 

IS,9341 

656-35 

785-24 

34-63 

5-28 

6/Y. 

27-26 

24-77 

18,467| 

677 46 

974-68 

36-76 

6-28 

6/Z. 

34-29 

33-19 

26,6031 

775-84 

1,312-67 

38-28 

4-93 

5/EK. 

18 

18 

18,4911 

1,027 31 

884-82 

49-16 

4-78 

5/11. 

31 

27-13 

22,2121 

716-63 

i 1,090-56 

i 36-18 

4-91 

5/.IJ . 

25-74 1 

24-36 

24,774 

962-47 

1 1,070-00"' 

* 41-67 

4-82 

5/KK . 

20-84 ' 

16-94 

12,875 

617-80 

! 630-68 

30-26 

4-90 

5/Nn . 

26-23 i 

25-06 

24,539 

9.35-58 

1,184-74 

45-17 

4-88 

5/Oo. 

20 : 

19 

17,360 

868-00 

810-76 

40-64 

4-67 

5/QQ. 

18 

14-39 

8,109 i 

450-50 

497-48 

27-64 

6-13 

5/ RR. ; 

22 1 

21 

13,0661 

593-93 

767-47 

34-89 

5-87 

5/8S . 

16-35 1 

15-23 

12,154 

743-36 

589-23 

32-98 

4-44 

5/Tt . 

P-26 

9-10 

8,0431 1 

965-82 

476-01 

61-40 

6-32 

5/Uu . 

23 i 

20-48 

14,5531 ; 

20,7231 ! 

632-76 

674-20 

29-81 

4-63 

6/Vv. 

22 i 

22 

941-98 

899-16 

40-87 

4-84 

5/GO. 

22 1 

17-06 

10,684 1 

485-63 

630-58 

24-12 

4-97 

Means. 

26-43 1 

1 

24-81 

19,839-62 1 

748-12 

964-12 

86-48 1 

4-91 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 19S2. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Oowg in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
CowB in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/K ... 

23-20 

14 

11,342 

488-88 

1,440-11 

466-42 

20-10 

69-10 

4-11 

7/H ... 

8-63 

8-13 

6,664 

781-24 

2.049-62 

336-49 

89-45 

104-08 

5-05 

7/K ... 

20 

17-97 

16,229 

761-46 

2,673-08 

619-15 

30-96 

108-99 

4-07 

7/L ... 

33-40 

26-30 

23,680 

708-98 

1,868-39 

1,186-38 

35-52 

94-42 

5-01 

7/T ... 

13-47 

12-80 

10,366 

768-82 

1,470-55 

460-66 

34-20 

65-01 

4-45 

7/W .. 

18-63 

17 

15,1744 

814-62 

1,966-42 

618-97 

33-22 

82-17 

4-08 

7/Y ... 

22 

16-10 

13,180 

599-09 

1,802-36 

617-37 

28-06 

85-32 

4-68 

7/AA .. 

14 

11 

6,810 

486-43 

1,269-39 

364-70 

26-05 

67-13 

5-36 

7/Hh . 

15-87 

10-67 

9,019 

686-79 

1,372-13 

401-62 

26-13 

61-76 

4-45 

7/Kk . 

25-53 

18-80 

16,9944 

665-66 

1,847-75 

729-34 

28-67 

78-96 

4-29 

7/Ll .. 

13 

7-03 

4,422 

340-15 

1,221-47 

166-12 

12-78 

49-89 

8-76 

7/Mm . 

87 

34-23 

32,9074 

889-39 

2,<K)3-18 

1,211-63 

32-75 

98-83 

3-68 

7/Nk . 

24 

19-87 

19,474 

811-42 ! 

1,966-52 

794-96 

83-12 

82-19 

4-08 

7iOO .. 

16-70 

13-27 

10,8914 

693-72 1 

1,972-38 

511-78 

82-60 

93-25 I 

4-70 

7/PP .. 

14-58 

12-60 

11,042 

759-94 

1,995-67 I 

639-16 

43-99 

112-72 1 

5-79 

7/QQ .. t 

18-77 

9-10 

5,958 

432-68 

1,360-94 1 

851-63 

26-54 

79-45 1 

5-90 

7/Tt .. j 

15-43 

12-83 

11,708 

768-69 

1,863-97 

545-71 

35-36 

89-09 i 

4-66 

7/Uu . 

22 

18-08 

14,874 

676-09 

1,930-18 

676-76 

30-76 

89-56 ' 

4-55 

7/VV . . ! 

12-97 

12-33 

12,454 i 

961-01 

2,835-76 

617-69 

47-65 

121-22 i 

4-97 

7/Ww . i 

16 

14 50 

13,710 i 

856-87 

1,869-05 ! 

684-83 i 

42-77 

93-63 ' 

4-99 

7/Xx . 

15 

15 : 

12,960 1 

864-00 

2,502-23 

725-76 1 

48-39 

138-32 1 

5-60 

7/YY . 

14 

11-43 

8,283 1 

591-64 

1,308-56 

349-87 ; 

24-99 

57-87 i 

4-22 

7/ZZ .. 

18 

13-47 

6,628 1 

368-22 

968-61 ! 

292-06 j 

16-23 1 

! 

40-49 

4-41 

MeauM . ' 

18-50 

15-02 

12,772-22 1 

690-34 

1,860-77 1 

581-24 

31-42 j 

1 

85-22 

4-55 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1932. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

MUk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 




Lbs. 

Lb.s. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

o/ " 

6/B ... 

20 

18-55 

17,874 

893-70 

6,032-66 

776-99 

88-85 

268-98 

4-35 

6/C.... 

23-03 

20-84 

19,720 

622-05 

6,406-74 

816-63 

35-46 

296-83 

4-14 

6/P ... 

25 

24 

21,948 

877-92 

7,612-61 

1,145-67 

46-83 

374-85 

5-22 

6/H ... 

30-26 

30 26 

27,021 

892-96 

6,359-48 

1,279-44 

42-28 

296-21 

4 73 

6/0 ... 

18 

17 

13,8721 

770-69 

6,983-91 

763-56 

41-86 

314-96 

5 43 

6/X ... 

19 

16-77 

9,968^ 

524-66 

6,661-70 

430-24 

22-64 

280-69 

4-32 

6/Y ... 

22-68 

14-87 

8,661 

377-47 

4.659-39 

364-11 

16-05 

206-02 

4-25 

6/BB .. 

42 

24-23 

17-878 

426-70 

4,262-00 

807-06 

19-21 

197-31 

4-52 

6/11 ... 

34-87 

20-93 

18,0954 

618-94 

5,793-81 

768-46 

22-04 

264-46 

4-25 

6/Kk . 

19 

17-42 

12,758{ 

671-24 

6,402-74 

533-01 

28-05 

239-75 

4-18 

6/LL .. 

23 

15 

11,129 

483-87 

5,687-40 

426-90 

18-56 

233-09 

3-84 

6/Oo .. 

18 

16-16 

17,294 

960-78 

7,690-54 

783-77 

40-77 

347-64 

4-24 

6/PP .. 

16-85 

13-32 

11,264 

688-32 

6,811-55 1 

630-63 

32-45 

880-72 

4-71 

6/QQ .. 

28-56 

22-48 

22,313 

781-54 

7,291-89 

891-83 

31-22 

321-28 

3-99 

6/aB .. 

30-61 

26-29 

27,4S2i 

897-82 

7,350-88 1 

1,108-04 

36-20 

314-44 

4 03 

6/TT .. 

21-68 

19-13 

16,009 

741-80 

6,752-60 

704-01 

32-62 

309-96 

4-40 

6/Uu . 

30-97 

24-94 

22,473i 

726-66 

5,980-80 

877-58 

28-34 

2i>603 

3-90 

6/Vv .. 

26-58 

22-68 

24,580 

924-76 

8.073-17 

1,084-70 

40-81 

.370-17 

4-41 

6/XX . 

27-90 

24-23 

22.770J 

820-99 

6,846-96 

986-86 

36-58 

,302-16 

4-33 

6/Yy . 

29 

25-26 

17,475 

602-69 

5,978-90 1 

889-50 

30-67 

304-08 

5-09 

6/Zz .. 

25-10 

23-26 

22,184 

881-83 

7,897-88 

1,045-44 

41-65 

367-20 

4-72 

6/AAa . 

21 

20-46 

16,216 

772-14 

4,663-90 

789-88 

37-61 

240-64 

4-87 





Aug.-Oct. 



Aug. Qt't. 


6/A ... 

19-97 

18-71 

16,671 

829-79 

2,311-49 

780-84 

39 10 

107-23 

4-71 

Means .. 

24-89 

20-78 

18,060-64 

725-64 

6,323-31 

805-41 

32-36 

288-92 

4-46 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Par afield Poultj y Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
light Breed—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1932. 

Section 1—White Leghorns. 


Score to Month ending November 
30th, 1932^ 


Competitors. 

Addre.ss. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Austwick, S. 

West Marden . 

(1) 136 

(2) 148 

(3) Hi 

395 

Barker, C. R. 

Edwardstowni. 

(4) 69 

(6) 1)6 

(6) * 

184 

Bolland, H. 

Knoxville . 

(7) • 

(8) 137 

(9) 101 

238 

Butson, A. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 140 

(11) 95 

(12) 131 

366 

Carmichael, A. B. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) lOO 

(M) • 

(16) • 

100 

Carroll & Leodham ... 

Forest Gardens .... 

(16) 66 

(17) 133 

(18) 136 

335 

Carter, W. A. 

Glandoro . 

(19) 117 

(20)135 

(21) 93 

345 

Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 122 

(23) 123 

(24) t 

245 

Cooke, B.. 

Kan man too. 

(25) 74 

(26) 121 

(27) 165 

360 

Cooper, Syd. 

Edwardstow'n. 

(28)117 

(29) 104 

(30)116 

337 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(31) t 

(32) 84 

(33)120 

204 

Crittenden, R. 0. 

Kilkenny North.... 

(34) 132 

(36) 171 

(36) 170 

473 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glcnunga Gardens . 

(37) 163 

(38) 123 

(39) 342 

428 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(40) J04 

(41) t 

(42) t 

104 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(43) 156 

(44)114 

(46) • 

270 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens.. 

(46) 141 

(47) 125 

(48) 107 

373 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gardens 

(49) 98 

(60)114 

(61) 145 

367 

Dawes, A. G. 

Glenunga Gordons . 

(62) MO 

(53) 179 

(54) 117 

406 

Dawes, A. G. 

GJenungft Gardens . 

(66) 142 

(66) 103 

(67) ]3l 

376 

Duhring, T. 

Mallala. 

(58) 105 

(69) 117 

(60) 132 

364 

Easther, Oclin J. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 148 

(62) IM 

(63) 1.54 

413 

Edgcumbe, J. L. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64) 150 

(66) 153 

(66) * 

303 

Fidgc, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(67) 93 

(68) 136 

(69) ♦ 

229 

Fox, Russell H. 

Edwardstown. 

(70) 99 

(71) 79 

(72) 148 

326 

Gilbert, h. H. 

Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 73 

(74) * 

(76) 124 

197 

Goldsmith, Keith. 

Kensington. 

(76) 152 

(77) • 

(78) * 

152 

il-are, A. G. 

8ummertowii. 

(79) 159 

(80) * 

(81)140 

299 

Gurr, A. & H.. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(82) 94 

(83) 146 

(84) ♦ 

240 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(86) * 

(86) * 

(87) 129 

129 

Hefford, H. H. 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 151 

(89) 111 

(90) * 

i 262 

Hillyer, Jas. 

Kilkenny. | 

(91) 126 

(92) 148 

(93)149 

423 

Hodgson, W. H. A. 

Salisbury . | 

(94) 91 

(96) 93 

(98) 96 

[ 280 

Lamvrton. E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 110 

(98) 100 

(99) * 

1 210 

Lindquist, E. F. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) * 

(101) 149 

(102) 160 

299 

Lindsay, Mrs. P. G. ..... 

Croydon . 

(103) 88 

(104) 99 

(105) t 

187 

Morris, H. 

S^°tpn Park . 

(106) 126 

(107) t 

(108) 94 

220 

McPherson, K. R. 

Blackwood : 

(109) 1 

(110) i 

(111) 61 

61 

Nioholls, H. R. 

Eden Hills . ! 

(112) * 

(113) * 

(114) t 

— 

Oliver, J. H. 

Goodwood Park ... ! 

(116) 114 

(116) ♦ 

(117) ♦ 

114 

Radbqne, T. B. 

Colonel Light Gdns. * 

(118)118 

(119) 110 

(120) 128 

356 

Rassmussen, H. A. 

Ethclton . 

(121) 137 

(122) 100 

(123) ♦ 

237 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(124) * 

(126) 41 

(126) 119 

160 

Woodbury Poultry Farm .. 

Crafers. 

(127) 124 

(128) 149 

(129) 143 

416 

Rowe, Bruce. 

Two WeUs. 

(130) 156 

(131) * 

(132) 127 

283 
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Egq -LAYING Competition—Section ]—White Lkohohns — continued. 




! Score to Month endinsr November 



! 

30th, 1932. 


CVimpetitors, 

Ad<lrc8H. 







Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

and Eges 

and Eggs 

Totals 



Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Signal Hatchery. 

Forestville. 

(133) 95 

(134) J 

(1.35) 147 

242 

Slape, W. 0. . 

Mag ill. 

(136) 165 

(137) 107 

(138) 1.55 

427 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 132 

(140) 110 

(141) 116 

358 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 138 

(143)141 

(144) 147 

426 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westhourne Park . 

(145) 129 ! 

(146) 143 

(147) * 

272 

Welford, F. F. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 83 

' (149) 105 

(150) 128 

316 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(151) 105 

(152) 122 

(163)117 

344 

Wiese, W. 

Cabra. 

(154) t 

(155) 94 

(166) ♦ 

1 94 

Wiese, W. ! 

(/abra. 

(157) * 

(158) ♦ 

(169) * 

— 

Williams, F. J. 

Millswood Estate .. 

(160) * 

(161) 123 

(162) - 

123 

Williams, W, R. 

Frew vi Me. 

(163) 121 

(164) 136 

(165) t 

257 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(166) 162 

(167) 77 

(168) I'tO 

379 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) no 

(170) 125 

(171) 115 

350 

Connor, D. 0. 

Gawlor. 

(172) i 

(173) 143 

(174) 132 

275 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Toirens Park . 

(176) 96 

(176) * 

(177)119 

1 215 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) ♦ 

(203) ♦ 

j (204) 145 

145 

Totals. 

. 1 

5,737 

5,392 ' 

1 5.140 

j 16,269 


Section 2—Any other Light Breed. 


Blm Jc Mmorcas. 




i (178) 

82 

(179) J 10 

(180) 99 j 

291 


i 





i 

82 

1 110 

j 09 ‘ 

291 



A nconas. 


Williams, W. R. j 

Frewville . 


(181) 

89 

j (182) 9(> 

i (183) * 1 

179 

Totals. 1 




89 

i !>0 

i ♦ , 

179 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 


Richardson, N. F. 

Wood vide. 

(184) 89 

(185) 173 

(186) 1.54 

416 

Cook, Arthur . 

(’olonel Light Gdns. 

(187) 158 

(188) * 

(189) j 

158 

Cooke, B. 

Kan man too. 

(190) * 

(191) ♦ 

(192) 1 1.5 

115 

Crago, Jack. 

ProHjMud . 

(193) 109 

(194) 101 

(195) t 

210 

Crawford, L. H. 

Grange . 

(196) 153 

(197) 108 

(198) KH 

365 

Dowling, J, H. 

Glossop . 

(199) ♦ 

(200) * 

(201) * 

— 

Hudson, F. J. 

Prospect . 

(205) 163 

(206) 124 

(207) * 

287 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(208) 116 

(209) 153 

(210) 180 

449 

Mills, H. J. 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 99 

(212) 194 

(213) ♦ 

293 

Rawe, J. 

Seaton Park . 

(214) 170 

i (215) ♦ 

(216) * ‘ 

170 

Schubert, B. 0. 

i Tanurida . 

(217) 79 

(218) * 

(219) 100 i 

179 

Frisby Smith, G. 

Fulham . 

(220)109 

(221) 133 

(222)165 

407 

Twartz, H. L. 

Gawler. 

(223) 149 

(224) 134 

(225) 151 

434 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(226) 164 

(227) t 

(228) 75 

239 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(229)119 

\ (230) 151 

(231) » 

270 

Woodley, W. 

Tailem Bend. i 

(232) * 

(233) 171 I 

(234)173 

.344 

Totals. 


1,677 

1,442 

1,217 

I 4,336 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 
Rhode Island Red.*i. 


Fidge, H, .. 

Clarenc5e Park. j 

(236)131 i 

(236) 114 1 

1 (237) 93 1 

338 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(238) 159 

(239) 106 i 

(240) t I 

265 

Williams, W. R. 

Frcwvillo. 

(241) 134 

(242) 80 

(243)120 

334 

Totals. 


424 

300 

213 

937 


* Denotes diaqualified under Rule 13. i Denotc.a did not lay during July, f l>Da<i. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE-TEST EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 1932-33. 


[Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture.^ 

LEADING SCORES FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 1st, 1932. 


Section 1—White Leghornes. 


Singles. 

Scores. 

Laid for Week. 

Bird Nos. 

A. G. Dawes. 

. 180 

4 

53 

R. C. Crittenden .. . . 

. 171 

5 

35 

B. 0. Crittenden. 

. 170 

5 

36 

B. Cooke . 

. 166 

5 

27 

W. C. Slape. 

. 165 

5 

336 

Trios. 

R. 0. Crittenden. 

. 473 

— 

34-36 

A. G. Dawes. 

. 431 


37-39 

W. C. Skpe. 

. 428 

— 

136-138 

Thomas & Elson. 

. 427 

— 

142-144 

Jas. Hiilyer. 

. 426 

— 

91-93 

Teams. 

A. G. Dawes. 

. 786 

— 

52-57 

Thomas & Elson. 

. 787 

— 

139-144 

A, G. Dawes. 

. 733 

— 

46-51 

Section 

2 — Any other Light Breed. 


Singles, 

Bloch Mmoroas, 

Scores. 

Laid for Wwk. 

Bird Nos. 

V. F. Gameau. 

. Ill 

5 

179 

W. B. Williams. 

Anconas. 

. 91 

5 

382 

W. R. Williams. 

. 89 

3 

181 

Section 3 — ^Black Orpingtons. 


Singles. 

Scores. 

Laid for Week. 

Bird Nos. 

H. J. Mills. 

. 194 

5 

212 

H. J. Mills. 

. 181 

5 

210 

W. Woodley. 

. 174 

5 

234 

N. F. Richardson .. . 

. 174 

6 

185 

Trios. 

H. J. Mills. 

. 451 

— 

208-210 

H. L. Twartz. 

. 436 

— 

223-225 

N. F. Richardson .. . 

. 417 

— 

184-186 

Teams. 

11. J. Mills. 

. 744 

— 

208-213 

Section 

(5 birds competing.) 

4 — ^Any other Heavy Breed. 


Singles. 

Bhode Island Bed. 

Scores. 

Laid for Week. 

Bird Nos. 

V. F. Gameau. 

. 160 

5 

238 

W. R. Williams. 

. 134 

5 

241 

H. Pidge. 

. 131 

2 

235 

W. R. Williams ., .. 

.... 120 

4 

243 

Trios, 

H. Pidge. 

. 338 

—, 

235-237 

W. R. WilHanis .. .. 

.... 334 

— 

241-243 
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SEASON. 1932-33. 


tlon< 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap- 

parent 

Yield, 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 

1 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Judged by Mr. E. L. Orchaed (District Agricultural Instructor). 

F. N. Young, Warner- 1 Ford . I 32 i 24 I 18 1 12-6 

3 

895 

2 

town 

L. G. Roberts, Port 

Currawa. 

31 

22 

17-5 

13 

4 

87*5 

3 

Pirie 

E. J. Eagle, Wan- 

Nabawa. 

31 

22 

17 

13 

3 

86 

4 

dearah East 

F. A. Johns, Pt. Pirie. 

Quality . 

Greig’s Selected 

30 

22 

17 

13 

2-5 

84-5 

5 

P. N. Young, Warner- 

30 

21 

17 

13 

3 

84 

6 

town 

E. J. O’Shaughuessy, 

Nabawa. 

30 

21-5 

17 

13 

2 

83*5 

7 

Wandearab East 

L. C. Crouch, Wan- 

Nabawa. 

30 

21 

17 

13 

_ 2 

S3 

8 

dearah East 

J. L. O’Shaughnessy, 

Nabawa. 

29 

20 

17 

13 

3-5 

82-6 

8 

Wandearah East 

F. A. Johns, Pt. Pirie. 

Nabaw^a . 

31 

20 

16 

12 

3 

82 

10 

H. Williams, Pt. Pirie 

Nabawa. 

28 

21 5 

17 

13 

2 

81*6 

11 

M. S. Ferme, Wan- 

Early Gluyas . 

27 5 

22 

15 

12 

2-5 

79 

12 

dearah West 

Ti. Davidson, Wan- 

Nabawa. 

26 

22 

15 

13 

2-5 

785 

13 

dearah East 

M. S. Ferme, Wan- 

Nabawa . 

28 

21 

15 

12 

2-5 

78-6 

1 

dearah West j 1 

BUXTO.\. 

.fudged by Mr. H. D. Adams (District 
C. (1, and 0. W. Cant, Waratah . 1 32 

i i 

Agricultural J nstructor). 

24J ; 19 14 


94J 

2 

Kimba 

F. K. and L. 0 . Ferry, 

Waratah . 

33 

24 

18i 

I3i 

1 H 

93| 

3 

Kimba 

T. Hutchens, Kimba . 

Nabawa . 

30 

231 

19 

13| 

‘ 4 i 

90 

3 

C. K, Wake, Pinka- 

Giuvas . 

30 

24 

181- 

IH 

i 4 

: 90 

3 

will in ie 

K. B. Cant, Kimba .. 

Waratah . 

29 

24 

18^ 

14 

1 

! H 

1 90 

6 

F. Newman, Kimba .. 

Gluyas. 

28 

2H 

18 


\ 4 

1 8’ 

7 

A, B. Atkinson, Pinka- 

Gluyas. 

27 

22l 

19 

13 

I H ‘ 

85 

7 

willinie 

J. Hannan, Kimba .. 

Gluyas. 

27 

24 

17 


t 1 

3^ 

85 

9 

H. A. Cant, Kimba .. 

Gluyas. 

27 

23 


m 

H 

84i 

10 

Leinert Bros,, Pinka- 

Nabawa. 

26 

23^ 

m 

loj 

4 

83i 

10 

willinie 

E. J, Beinke, Kimba . 

Gluyas. 

29 

22i 

1,5 

13 

4 

83i 

12 

S. C. Johnson, Pinka- 

Felix, L. Gluyas 

27 

22 

18 

12 

3i 

82i 

13 

willinie 

I). C. Cant, IMnka- 

Dan, Free 

25 

22i 

m 

13 

3 

81 

14 

willinie 

F. G. Parson, Kimba . 

Gallipoli, and 
Nabawa 

Sword. 

24 

21 

19 

13 

3i 

80i 

14 

T. E. Hudson, Pinka- 

Merriden ...,. 

23 

23 

18 

13 

3i 

80i 

10 

willinie 

Ivan Grund, Kimba . 

Merriden . 

24 


17 

13 

3i 

79 

17 

H. C. Wake, Kimba . 

Ranee. 

23 

2U 

17 

Hi 

3i : 

76i 

18 

C. C. Sutton, Kimba.. 

Gluyas. 

17 

22J 

18 


^ -I 

75i 
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Results of Wheat Chop Competitions- continued. 




1 

I 

i 

Free- 

Free* 

True- 

Even- 


Posi- 


1 ! Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. ! parent 

! from 

from 

1 to 

of 



j 

1 ■ Yield. 

1 Weeds. 

Disease. 

Typ«. 

Crop. 



j 

Maxima— j 35 

25 

20 

IS 

5 

\ 100 

i-- 


1 

.Judged by 5 
E. M. Edwards, Paruna 

ALFRED 

Ir. R. L. GniPFiTHf 
Ranee. 

DlSTRl 

(District 

31 

CT. 

Agricult u 
24^ 

ral Instru 
I8i 

ctor). 

14i 

3 

m 

2 

G. J. Zimmermann, 

Gluyas and 

31 

24 

18 

14 

4 

91 

3 

Meribah (1) 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra . 

Nabawa 
Gallipoli. 

31 

23 

17i 

14 

H 

90 

4 

W. Pauli & Sons, Ala- 

Nabawa . 

31 

20i 

19i 

14 

4 

814 


woona (2) 

G. J. Zimmermann, 

Gallipoli. 

39 

24 

17 

14 

4 

89i 

6 

Meribah (2) 

W. Pauli & Sons, Ala- 

Caliph and 

31 

22i 

18 

14 

3} 

89 


woona (1) 

A. C. Webb, Paruna . 

Gallipoli 
Nabawa and 

20 

2^ 

18i 

14 

3} 

89 

8 

0. E. Klau, New Eesi- 

Gallipoli 

K.l. 

27i 

24 

18^ 

14i 

4 



denoe 

A. W. Traeger, Loxton 
(1) 

A. W. Traeger, Ix)xton 
(2) 

B. A. Altmann, Paruna 

Nabawa. 

31 

23 

17 

13} 

4 

88^ 

10 

Waratah. 

3(» 

23i 

17 

13 

4 

88 


Nabawa . 

39 

21 i 

18i 

14 

H 

88 

12 

P. R. Hodge, Nangari 

Nabawa. 

m 

2^ 

20 

121 

4 

874 


F. A. Hondow, Paruna 

Nabawa . 

29 

22\ 

18 

14 

4 

87* 

14 

E. A. Keichstein, 

Nabawa . 

30 

21 

18 

13} 

4 

86} 

15 

Paruna 

A. G. Petch, Meribah. 

Nabawa. 

27i 

24 


14 

3} 

86 

16 

R. J. Bain, Paruna .. 

Nabawa . 

27i 

24 

10 

14 

4 

854 

17 

C. Nielsen, Meribah .. 

Nabawa. 

27i 

19 

20 

13} 

4 

84 

18 

A. S. Dart, Meribah .. 

Nabaw'a. 

2.^) 

23^ 

18^ 

13} 

3 

84 

19 

J. S. Crouch, Meribah, 

Nabawa. 

25 

i 22i 

18 

13} 

3} 

82| 

20 

P. Harrip, Paruna- 

Dan . i 

20 

1 21 

18 

13i 

3} 

82 

21 

B. L. Finey, Alawoona 

Nabawa. 

23 

20 

1.8 

14} 

4 

78 

22 

M. Shannon, Loxton.. 

Silver Baart ,, 

22 ■ 

21 

m 

14 

3 

77} 


T. W. D. Willson, Ala¬ 

Rajah. i 

1 

20 

17 

14 

2} 

77} 

1 

woona 

Judged by 1 
T. F. Orrock, Wepowie 

1 

FAR NORTHEI 
Mr. E, L. Orcharo {District 
Ranee. i 31 

IN 

Agricultu 
i 23 

ral Instru 

19 

ctor), 

i 11 

! 4 

88 

2 

3 

J. Scriven, Orroroo .. 
E. H. Hampel, Wil¬ 


31 

1 21 

18 

i 14 

i 3-6 

87-5 

Onas. 

32 

1 22 

17 

! 13 

3 

87 

4 

mington 

Bert. Koch, Morchard 
A. J, Twigden, Mor¬ 
chard 

H. W. Noske, Wepowie 


30 

1 22 

19 

i 

1 13 

j 2-5 

86*5 

6 


29 

1 22 

17 

1 14 

i 3 

85 

6 

Joffre . 

29-5 

! 

! 20 

19 

12 

3 

83*6 

7 

T. A. Brown, Eurelia . 

Free Gallipoli, 

29 

I 21 

19 

12 

2 

83 

8 

H. G. Kupke, Morchard 

Waratah, and 
Queen Fan 
Free Gallipoli . 

28 

1 

! 20 

18 

14 

2-5 

82*6 

8 

Bert. Koch, Morchard 

Joffre. 

29 

! 20 

19 

12 

2-5 

82*5 

10 

A. J. Polden, Eurelia . 

Nabawa. 

29 

20 

18 

1 12 

3 

82 

11 

B. S. McCallum, Mor- 

Ranee. 

27 

21 

19 

1 

2-5 

81*5 

12 

chard 

J. F. W. Roocke, 

Sultan and 

28 

21 

18 

12 

2 

81 

13 

Wepowie 

E. H. Schuh, Wil- 

Ranee 

Carpa and Hard 

1 29 

21 

17 

10 

3 

so 


mington 

Federation 




1 
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Rbsults of Wheat Chop Competitions— continued. 




i 1 

Free- 

Free* 

True- 

Even- 




Ap. 

dom 

dom , 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address, Variety. 

parent 

from 

i from 

to 

of 1 

Total. 



Yield. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 1 



Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

15 

5 

100 


BALAKLAVA. 


Judged by Mr. W. C. Johnston (District Aj^ricultural Instructor). 


1 

F. W. Sorrell, Barabba 

Ford . 

34 

24 

18 

14 

3 

93 

2 

L. C. Mills, Balaklava. 

W'aratab . 

33 

24 

18 

14 

3 

92 

3 

Harkncss Br<).s., Owen 

Waratah . 

30 

24 

18 

14 

4-5 

90-5 

3 

R. kShephord, Balaklava 
D. J. Wilson, Barabba 

Nabawa. 

32 

23 

18 

13-5 

4 

905 

5 

Ford. 

32 

23 

18 

14 

3 

90 

" 5 

0. L, Wilson, Barabba 

Waratah and 
Ford 

34 

22 

18 

13 

3 

90 

7 

A. .]. Bearc, Nanta- 
warra 

Ford. 

33 

22 

17 

13 

4 

89 

8 

A. Webb, Saints. 

kSw'ord. 

29 

23 

18 

•14 

4 

88 

8 

G. March, Owen. 

Ford . 

34 

21 

16 

13 

4 

88 

10 

Harkness Bros,, Owen 

Ford and 
Waratah 

31 

22 

18 

]3 

3 

87 

11 

11. Masters, Eritli .... 

Sword . 

29 

23 

17 

14 

3 

86 

11 

Harkness Bros., Owen 

! Sword . 

29 

23 

18 

13 

3 

86 

18 

J. A. Campbell, 
Barabba 

‘ Sword and 
Nabawa 

28 

23 

18 

13 

3 

86 

14 

G, Uppill, Balaklava . 

; Foi'd. 

30 

21 

17 

13 

3 

84 

14 

F. C. (]ottle, Balaklava 

1 Sword, Merriden, 

! and Nabawa 

29 

23 

18 

H 

3 

84 

14 

H. Masters, Erith _ 

Sword . 

2f> 

24 

17 

14 

3 

84 

17 

kS. Hall, Owen . 

Nabawa and 
Early Gluyas 

26 

22 

18 

14 ! 

i 

3 

83 

17 

Bowyer Bros., Owen, . 

Nabawa . 

24 

23 

18 

14 

4 

83 

1© 

J. B. McPhariiii, Ow^en 

1 

Crostan . 

26 

22 

16 

12 1 

1 

3 

79 


LE HUNTE. 

Judged by Mr. W. H. Buownrigo (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

S. C. Billinghurst, 
Mirmipa 

Felix. 

32 

22 

18 

14 

H 

90i 

2 

B. C. Black, Minnipa . 

Ford. 

33 

23 

15 

13 

4 

88 

3 

A. W. (Christian, 
Y'aninee 

Late Gluyas .. 

33 

21 

15 

13 

4* 

86i 

4 

,J. Mitchell, Minnipa . 

(/an berra . 

32 

21 

16 

13 

4 

86 

4 

B. G. Heath, Pygery . 

Nabawa. 

33 

21 

17 

11 

4 

86 

6 

D. V. Kitto, Minnipa . 

Bena. 

.30 

20 

17 

14 

H 

84i 

7 

Crow^ther & McLean, 
Minnipa 

Early Gluyas . 

30 

22 

16 

13 

3 

M 

8 

F. L. Johnson, 

Wudinna 

Nabawa. 

29 

21 

16 

13 

H 

82^ 

9 

G. A. K, Scholz, Pin- 
bong 

Felix. 

27 

1 

22 

18 

12 

3 

82 

10 

' G. Williams, Minnipa 

Late Gluyas .. 

27 1 

22 

14 

14i 

3 

80i 

11 

G. Symonds, Pygery.. 

Nabaw a and 
Waratah 

27 

21 

16 

13 

H 

79i 

12 

E. J. Barns, Wudinna 

Nabawa and 
Caliph 

29 

19 j 

16 

10 

4 

77 

13 

T. L. Nottle, Minnipa. 

Early Gluyas . 

28 

20 

13 

12 

4 

77 

14 

E. H, Edmonds, 

Pygery 

Canberra . 

25 

22 

12 

m 

3 

75i 

15 

J. F. Heylen, Pygery . 

Nabawa and 
Gluyas 

Nabawa ...... 

25 

20 

13 

13 

3 

74 

16 

W. P. Bartley, 

Wudinna 

27 

16 

11 

13 

n 

69i 
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Rksui.ts of Wheat Crop Competitions— continued. 


PoBi- 

tiOD. 

Name and Address. 


Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

36 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 


MID-NC 

Judged by Mr. E. L. Orchard 

)RTHER] 

(District 

N. 

Agricultu 

ral Tnstru 

ctor.) 



1 

R. H. and W. 0. Bad- 
man, Yacka 

Sword. 

31 

24-6 

19 6 

14 

4 5 

93-6 

2 

Mrs, J. A. Lyons, 
Georgetown 

Ford. 

32 

24 

19 

13-6 

4 

92-5 

3 

Caiford Bros., Hoyle- 
ton 

Sword. 

32 

24 

18 

14 

4 

92 

4 

S. Perrin, Koolunga .. 

Sword. 

31 

22 

19-5 

14 

5 

91-6 

5 

E. Smart, Gulnare ... 

Minister. 

33 

24 

17 

12 

4'5 

90-5 

6 

James Hay, Yacka .. 

Ford. 

33 

23-6 

19-5 

10 

4 

90 

6 

E. H. Bentley, 

Koolunga 

Sword. 

31 

24 

17 

14 

4 

90 

6 

E. D, Whitehorn, 
Koolunga 

Sword. 

31 

24 

17 

14 

4 

90 

9 

E, Smart, Gulnare.. .. 

Nabawa . 

32 

24 

18 

13-6 

2 

89*5 

10 

E. S. Sheidow, 

Koolunga 

Sword. 

JOf) 

24 

18 

12 

4 

88-6 

11 

A. E. Thomas, Crystal 
Brook 

Ford. 

32 

20 

18 

14 

■> 

88 

12 

F. J. I’edler, Koolunga 

Sword. 

29 

23 

19 

14 

2-6 

87*5 

12 

A. A. Bentley, Rodhill 

Waratah and 
Sword 

20 

23 

18'5 

14 

3 

87*5 

14 

A. Maitland, Rochester 

Nabawa. 

32 

21 

18 

14 

2 

87 

14 

A. Maitland, Rochester 

Ranet^. 

33 

22 

18 

12 

2 

87 

16 

H. E. Weckert, 
Koolunga 

Swonl. 

29-5 

23 

]7r> 

14 

2-5 

86-6 

16 

Higgins Bro.s., George¬ 
town 

Sultan and 
Nabawa 

31 

22-6 

16-5 

14 

2-5 

86-5 

18 

A. P. Kirchner. Red- 
hill 


f^’ord. 

30 

21 

18 

14 

3 

86 

18 

A. P. Kirchner, Red- 
hill 


Vabawa. 

30 

21 

19 

14 

2 

86 

20 

A. S, Kirk, Clement’s 
Gap 

Ford and 

Daphne 

30 

20 

19 

14 

2-6 

85-6 

20 

M. Smart & Son, 
Gulnare 

Judged by 

Aussie . 

JE 

Mr. H. D. Adams 

32 

RVOIS. 
(District. 

21 

Agricultui 

18 

:al ln8tru( 

12 

3tor). 

2-,5 

86-6 

1 

H. F, Brine, Miltabe.. 


Nabawa. 

26 

23i 

18i 

i m 

1 4 

854 

2 

F. and J. Ix’tonard, 
Cleve 

Waratah . 

26 

24 

18 

1 13 

! 

H 

84| 

3 

F. L. Badman, 

Miltalie 


Nabawa. 

26 

23 

18 

! 13 

4 

84 

4 

A, Spriggs, Cleve .... 

Gluyas........ 

24 

23i 

in 

m 

4 

82^ 

5 

F. and J. Leonard, 
Cleve 

Gluyas. 

23 

23 

m 

13 

H 

80 

6 

H. E. Steiiike, Cleve . 


Gluyas. 

22 

23 


13 

H 

79 

7 

D. 0. MoCallum, Rudall 


Nabawa . 

20 

23 

m 

13i 

H 

77i 

8 

S. Jacobs, Cowell .... 


Nabaw’a. 

18 

234 

18 

IH 

1 n 

76* 

9 

J. J. Deer, Cleve - 


Gluyas. 

17 

23 

18 

13 

n 

74* 

9 

11 

12 

P. W. Jericho, Cleve.. 
Jacobs, Bert., Cowell . 

P. Storey, Cowell_ 

J. J. Deer, Cowell ... 
R. B. Deer, Cowell ... 
J. Brus k Sons, 

Mangalo 


Nabawa. 

»Withdrawn 

18 

23 

17^ 

13 

3 

74* 
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Results ok Wheat Chop Competition s— continued. 


Posi- 

^on. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

1 

j --^p- 
! mrent 

1 Yield. 

1 35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

IS 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

6 

Total. 

100 

1 

CENTRAL. 

Judged by Mr. R. ’Hill (District Agricultural Instructor 
; J. P, Carrig, Hainley i Sword. i 34 I 24 i 19 

). 

14 

i 4 

96 

2 

Bridge 

H. J. Buckby, Wasleys 

Sword. 

33 

23 

18 

135 

' 3-6 

91 

3 

A. M. Dawkins, Gawler 

Ford. 

i 33 

1 21 

19 

13-5 

i 3-6 

90 

3 

River 

Currie Bros,, Wasleys. 

Sword. 

1 

31 

23 

18 

14 

•4 

90 

3 

J. .Eden, Sheoak Log . 

Waratah . 


! 23 

18 

14 

1 4 ■ 

90 

6 

i E. Day, Wasleys .... 

Sword. 

1 30 

23 

19 

14 

3 

89 

7 

W. K. Oliver, Wasleys 

Nabawa. 

32 

21 

18 

14 

i 3 

88 

8 

L. W. George, Wasleys 

Sword. 

! 30 

22 

18 

14 

3 

87 

9 

R. Perry, Wasleys- 

Sword. 

29 

22 

18 

14 

3 

86 


A. Scllick, Wasleys .. 

Sword. 

32 

22 

15 

14 

3 

86 

9 

Geo. Hienjiis & Sons, 

Daphne . 

29 

22 

18 

14 

3 

86 

12 

Sheoak Log 

A. W. Roediger, Gawler 

Ford and Sword 

29 

22 

18 

13 

3 

85 

13 

River 

M. H. Richter, Wasleys 

Sword and 

27-5 

22 

16-5 

13 

3 

82 

U 

J. R. Smith, Smith- 

Nabawa 

Ford and 

29 

19 

17 

13 

3 

81 

15 

field 

V. M. Day, Wasleys . 

Federation 
Sword and 

27 

20 

17 

13 

3 

80 

18 

H. Griffiths, Salisbury 

Nabawa 

Sepoy . 

24 

21 

17 

11 

3 

76 

17 

H. Altmann, Sheoak 

Nabawa and 

25 

21 

12 

13 

3 

74 

I ! 

Log 1 Dan 1 i 1 i 

NORTHERN YORKE’S PENINSUM. 

Judged by Mr. W. C. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor), 

C. Yelland, CunnlitTe . j Waratali . 1 34 i 24 1 19 | 14 

4 

95 

2 

G. E. and H. M. Meier, 

Sword. 

34 

23 

18 

14 

4 

93 

3 

PHskovillc 

J). G, Harris, Paske- 

D.G.H. (Sel. 

30 

24 

19 

14 

4 1 

91 

4 

villc 

J. Lester Bussensehutt., 

Federation) 
Ford, Waratah, 

33 

22 

18 

13 


90 

4 

Paske villo 

A. J. McKav, Paske- 

D.G.H. 

Ford and Aussie 

33 

24 

17 

12 

1 

4 i 

90 

4 

villc 

W. T. (!'orre!l, Kadina. 

Ford. 

35 

20 

19 

12 

4 

90 

7 

J. H, Bussenschutt, 

Aussie and 

29 

23 

18 

13 

4 

87 

8 

jun., Pnskeville 

M. H. liamming. 

Waratah 

Aussie . 

28 

28 

18 

13 

4 

86 

8 

Paskeville 

T. Stanwav, Boor’s 

Waratali . 

27 

23 

18 

14 

4 

86 

10 

Plains 

Mrs, E. H. Bussen- 

Merriden . 

29 

21 

16 

14 

4 

84 

10 

Kcdiutt, Paskcville 

S. G. Cliynoweth, 

Waratah . 

28 

22 

18 

13 

3 

84 

12 

Boor's Plains 

T. Rodda, Thrington . 

Waratah . 

26 

23 

18 

13 

3 

83 

12 

M, Yelland, Cunnliflfe 

Nabawa and 

27 

22 

18 

13 

3 

83 

14 

E, Yelland, CunnlifTe . 

Daphne 

Waratah ..... 

23 

23 

18 

14 

2 : 

80 

14 

C. Rodda, Thrington , 

Sword. 

23 

23 

17 

14 

3 

80 

14 

T. I'rengove, Bute ... 

Nabawa. 

26 

22 

18 

12 

3 

80 

14 

S. (.1. Chynoweth, 

Nabawa. 

26 

22 

16 

13 

3 ■ 

80 

18 

Boor’s Plains 

G. Rodda, Thrineton 

Waratah . 

24 

22 

17 

13 

3 

79 

19 

N. Cross, Boor’s Plains 

Waratah . 

24 

21 

17 

13 

3 

78 
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RBsults of Wheat Crop Compbtitioks- 

-continuec 

i. 

. 





Free- 

Free- 

3’rue- Even- 


Posi" 



Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness ness 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to of 

Total. 




Yield. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. Crop. 




Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

15 5 

100 



SOUTHERN. 






Judged by Mr. K. Hill (l)istricl Agri( 

11 It oral Instructor) 



1 

H. H. Cross, Wood- 

Nugget. 

,33 

20 

17 

13-5 4 

87*6 


cheater 







2 

J. F. C. Paech, 

Nabawa . 

.32 

20 

18 

14 2 

86 


Callington 







3 

E. T. and L. Jaensch, 

Nabawa . 

3(t 

20 

17 

14 4 

85 


Hartley 







4 

E. J. vlaenseh, Hartley 

Daphne . 

32 

21 

10 

11 ; 4-5 

84'5 

4 

C. H. Zeuneri, Monarto 

Nugget. 

30 

22 

17 

11 , 4-5 

84-5 

() 

E. J. Jaensch, Hartlev 

Nabawa . 

28 

19 

18 

12 ,35 

80*5 

7 

A. P. Braendler, 

Currawa. 

28 

20 

15 

]3r> 3 

79-6 


Monarto 







8 

P. B. Frahn, Monarto. 

Curia w a. 

28 

20 

15 

13 3 

79 

9 

C. Brook, Woodchester 

Nugget. 

27 

18 

10 

14 ' 3 

78 

10 

A. R. Strauss, Monarto 

Currawa. 

26 

20 

15 

14 ! 3*5 

77>5 


South 





! 


11 

E, T. and L. Jaensch, 

('iirrawa. 

25 

21 

15 

12 4 

77 


Hartley 







11 

H. B. Wundersitx, 

Nabawa and 

27 

19 

10 

12 , 3 

77 


Hartley 

A Currawa 






13 

H. S. Stanton, 

Nabawa and 

2b 

21 

14 

13 2-5 

76-5 


Hartley 

Nugget 






14 

Thomas Bros., Monarto 

Nabawa . 

21 

22 

14 

14 ; 4 

75 


South 







15 

C. A. Whittlesea, 

Dan . 

20 

20 

n 

13 3 

73 


Langhorne’s Oeek 





; 

1 

1C 

C. F. Alt mann, Monarto 

Nabawa . 

20 

19 

15 

15 ; 3 

72 


South 







16 

G. J. Hartniami. 

Nabavva and 

24 

18 

JO 

11 1 3 

72 


Monarto South 

Currawa 






18 

C. Hassam, Hartley . . 

Nabawa, Ford, 

25 

19 

14 

i 10 ' 3 

71 



and VVaratali 




i : i 


19 

C. A. Wh;ttlesea, 

Five Ga lb poll . 

18 

20 

17 

' 13 ^ 2-5 

70-5 


Langhorne’s Creek 






i 

20 

H. A. Eckert, Belvi- 

hVee GaUipoli 

24 

18 

14 

11 3 

i 70 


dere 

and Major 






20 

B. Norman, Lang- 

Nabaw a and 

20 

20 

16 

11; 3 

70 


home’s Creek 

King’s i 






22 

H. Hartmann, 

Nabawa . ! 

18 

21 

13 

1 11 . i 3-5 

66-5 


Monarto South 







23 

E E. Liebelt, Monarto 

Nabawa. 

16 

22 

12 

i 12 1 4 

66 


South 

1 




1 


24 

C. F. Altmann, 

Sultan . I 

15 

19 

12 

14 2-5 ’ 

62*5 


Monarto South 





1 




ALBKR'r DISTRICT. 





Judged by Mr, R. L. Griffiths (Hisiriet Agricullurni Instructor). 


1 

H. Bird, Halidon. 

Nabawa. 

33 

22j 

17i 

14 4 

91 

2 

C. Shelton, Mindarie . 

Ranee. 

31 

23} 

19 

13 4 

90} 

3 

C. H. Russell, HaHdon 

Nabawa. 

29 

22 

19 

14 3^ 

87} 

4 

T. M. Vowles, Wanbi 

Gallipoli. 

28 

22 

in 

13} : 3i 

844 

6 

E. J. Marrett, Wanbi 

Bald Early ... 

26 

21 

18} 

14i 4 

84‘ 

6 

A. E. Carslake, Kiin- 

Sultan . 

26 

22 

17 

14 , 4 

83 


lara 







7 

Rundle Bros,, Caliph . 

Bald Early and 

23 

21 

19 

H 1 3^ 

80i 



Nabawa 




....i... 

. .. 
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Results of Wheat Chop Competitions— continued. 





Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 




Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


Name and Address. 

Variety. 

parent i 
Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 


Weeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop, j 



Maxima— 

36 

26 

20 

16 

6 

100 


CHANDOS. 

Judged by Mr. R. L. Gkiffiths (Agricultural Instructor, Murray Mallee District). 


1 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, 

Gallipoli. 

33 

23 

18i 

in 

4 

93 


Lameroo 








2 

H. E. Angel, Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli. 

30 

23 

IH 

14i 

41 

901 

3 

Traeger Bros. (1), 

Nabawa. 

30 

23i 

18^ 

14 

4 

90 


Pinnaroo 








4 

C. and L. Fisher (2), 

Begum. 

31 

23 

16i 

in 

41 

891 


Pinnaroo 








5 

C. H. E. Hentschke, 

Ranee and 

31 

23i 

17 

IH 

4 

89 

6 

Lameroo 

J. A. Hamilton, 
Lameroo 

Se^y 

Rajah. 

31 

22 

18i 

13 

4 

881 




6 

C. W. Blacksell, 

Gallipoli. 

30 

23| 

17 

14 

4 

881 


Pinnaroo 








8 

P. J. Mclnernoy, 

Waratah . 

28 

22i 

19i 

14i 

31 

88 


Pinnaroo 








8 

A. J. A. Koch, 

Ranee. 

29 

23 

19 

13 

4 

88 


Lameroo 








8 

V. Polkinghorne, 

German Wonder 

32 

22 

16 

14 

4 

88 


Geranium 








11 

C. E. Moyle, Parilla. 

Ranee and 

28 

22 

14 

4 

871 


Nabawa 






11 

0. H. Spratt, 

Waratah and 

29 

22 

19 

14j 

3 

871 


Lameroo 

Felix 






11 

G. Morris, Lameroo . 

Ranc^e. 

31 

22 

18 

13 

31 

871 

11 

F. H. Nickolls (2), 
I’arrakie 

Gluyas . 

29 

23 

17i 

14 

4 

871 



16 

H. F. Johnson, 

Caliph . 

28 

22i 

19 

14 

3 

861 


Parilla 







16 

V. R. McDowell .... 

Gallipoli. 

30 

2li 

18i 

131 

3 

861 


Geranium 








17 

Traeger Bros. (2), 

Ranee. 

28 

2^ 

18 

131 

4 

86 


Pinnaroo 








17 

J. H. Spratt, 

Sultan . 

29 

22 


141 

3 

86 


Lameroo 








17 

F. H. Nickolls (1), 

Gallipoli. 

28 

23 

in 

14 

31 

86 


Parrakie 






20 

Mattiske Bros. (1), 

Ranee and 

28 

22 

18i 

131 

31 

851 


Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli 



20 

Mattiske Bros. (2), 

Nabawa. 

26 


18^ 

14 

31 

851 


Pinnaroo 





20 

J. L. Koch, Lameroo 

Gallipoli. 

28 

23 

17 

14 

31 i 

851 

23 

F. C. Webster, 

Ranee. 

27 

21i 

19i 

131 

31 1 

86 


Pinnaroo 




23 

0, R. Lang, Geranium 

Gallipoli. 

28 

22 

m 

141 

3 

85 

26 

D. A. Wurfol, 

Gallipoli. 

27 

2Ii^ 

19 

14 

3 

841 


Pinnaroo 






25 

R. J. Billing, 

Gallipoli. 

27 

21i 

19 

14 

3 

841 


Pinnaroo 







25 

C. H. Johnson, 

Caliph, 

27 

2H 

18| 

131 

4 

841 


Parilla 

Gallipoli, and 
Ranee 







28 

C. and L. Fischer 

Sultan and 

28 

22 

17 

131 

31 

84 


(1), Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli 





28 

A. Y. Knight (2), 

Nugget. 

26 

23i 

18 

14 

31 

84 


Geranium 






30 

A. D. Sanderson, 

Gallipoli. 

23 

23 

20 

14 

31 

831 


Parrakie 

1 
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Results of Wheat Crop Competitions —continued. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap. 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free- 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

IS 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 



CHANDOS—cow<iV 

med. 





31 

J. Hutchens, 

Parilla 

Gallipoli. 

26 

22 

17| 

14 

31 

83 

31 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo 

Sultan . 

26 

23 

16J 

14| 

3 

83 

33 

L. 1). White, 

Parrakie 

Nabawa. 

26 

22| 

17 

134 

31 

821 

34 

A. Y. Knight (1), 
Geranium 

Nabawa. 

24 

21 

P.U 


3 

82 

35 

K. F. Eylward, 

Jabuk 

Gallipoli ■. 

23 

-m 

174 

144 

4 


35 

F. H. Whittlesea, 
Jabuk 

Ranee. 

23 

23i 

18 

13.4 

:u 

811 

37 

’ P. Ross, Parrakie .. 

Gallipoli. 

26 

21 

17 

144 

2 

m 

37 

G. Andrews, Parilla . 

Caliph . 

23 

22j 

17 

14 

4 

804 

39 

M. R. Fraser, Jabuk 

Sultan . 

25 

22 

17 

13 

3 

80 

40 

A. J- Beelitz, 

Parrakie 

Gallipoli. 

24 

! 21 ; 

16 

I 144 

i 

3 

! 784 

i 

41 

G. A. McAllan, Jabuk 

Joffre. 

18 

m 

20 

1 13 

: 3i 

78 

41 

R. C. Jacob, 

Geranium 

Union and 
Nabawa 

22 

22 

18 

1 

13 

3 

1 78 

43 

C. W. Neindorf, 

Parilla 

Sepov . 

22 

22 

1 '' 

13i 

' 34 

1 

1 

44 

K. Meagher, Panitya 

Ranei'^. 

21 

19 ' 

\n 

134 

1 2.1 

! 754 

45 

F. W. Gravcstock, 
Parrakie 

Late Gluyas .. 

21 

21 

! 

I 13 

1 

1 24 

1 731 

4() 

0. Heinzel, Parrakie. 

Currawa and 
Walker’s 
Wonder 

JtTMOR 

21 

COMPKTIT 

20 

ion. 

16 

i 

1 

! 13 

j 

2 

1 72 

1 

1 

C. G. Johnson, 

Parilla 

Caliph . 

28 

22| 

19 

14 

3 

861 

2 

M. F. Hutchens, 

Parilla 

Gallipoli. 

26 

22 

17i 

14 

34 

83 

3 

F. M. Brinkworth, 
Geranium 

(Buyas and 
Nabawa 

25 

22 

17 

13| 

34 

81 

4 

0. Jones, l*arilla ... 

Dan. Nabawa, 
and Ranee 

25 

19 

17 

13 

34 

771 


llie following entries withdrawn at judging time: H. G. Fewings, 1‘innaroo ; Foale Sons, 
Parilla; W. H. Cabot, IWrakie ; L. S. Prouse, Geranium; F. Hughes, Geranium; Hardy Bros., 
Jabuk. 


RUSSELL AND BUCCLEUCH. 


Judged by Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor), 


1 

L. W. Clonan, Marama 

Late Gluyas, 
Gallipoli 

31 

23 

161 

13 


88 

2 

R. Sanders, Karoonda 

Nabawa, Sword 

27 

23 

181 

141 

4 

87 

3 

A. H. Schloithe, 

Borrika 

Gallipoli.' 

- 29 

22 

18 

13 

31 

861 

4 

Sanders Bros., 1 

Karoonda 

Sword, Nabawa, 
Currawa 

27 

21 

181 

141 

4 

86 

5 

T. H. Quinn, Yurgo .. 

Nabawa. 

27 

21i 

17 

14 

4 

831 

6 

G. R. Tregilgas, Yurgo 

Bowes, Currawa 

23 

231 

181 

131 

4 

821 


Elliott Bros., Karoonda 

Caliph . 

1 24 

231 

17 

14 

4 

824 


J. Bullen, Yurgo .... 

Nabawa. 

23 

23 

191 

13 

4 

821 

9 

D. J. Walker, Per- 
ponda 

Felix. 

23 

23 

15 

14 

3 

78 
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Kbsults of Wheat Qbop Comfbtitiohs— continued. 


Posix 

tioQ. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

! 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True- 

nesB 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Totall. 

1 100 

1 

Judged by 
J. J. Gale & Sons, 

NORTHES 

Mr. E. L. Orchar 

Sword. 

IN DIST 
D (Distric 
32 

RICT. 
t Agricult 
24 ! 

ural Instr 

19*5 

uctor). 

14 

4-5 

94 

2 

Gladstone 

A. D. Bray, Belalie 

President. 

32 

i 

23 

19-5 

12 

4*5 

91 


North 

R. W. Pearson, 
Jamestown 

P. Curtin, Beetaloo 


.‘U 

24 

19 

14 

2 

90 

4 

Nabawa. 

30-5 

24 

18*5 

14 

2-5 

89-6 

6 

Valley 

R. W. Batten, 

German Wonder 

30 

24 

18 

13 

4 

89 

6 

Caltowie 

P. G. Bartrum, 

Daphne 

Waratah . 

29 

24 

19 

14 

3 

89 

6 

Beetaloo Valley 

N. E. Coe, Gladstone 

Dan and 

30 

23 

19 

14 

3 

I 89 

8 

Blesing Bros., 

Nabawa 

Ford. 

33 

20 

17 

14 

4*5 

88-5 

9 

Gla&tone 

W. D. Pearce, 

Ford. 

31 

22 

19 

13 

3 

88 

9 

Gladstone 

C. Jaeschko, 

Nabawa. 

30 

23 1 

19 

14 

2 

88 

11 

Wirrabara 

J. W. Prior, 1 

Free Gallipoli.. 

30 

24 i 

1(1 

14 

3-5 

87-5 

11 

Gladstone 

W. H, Adams, 

Waratah . 

30 

22 1 

19 

13 

3-5 

87-5 

13 

Caltowie 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura. 

Nabawa. 

31 

i 

22 

lb 

14 

4 

87 

13 

Amey Bros., Caltowie 

Daphne . 

30 

22 ' 

19 

13 

.3 

87 

15 

D. V. Blieschke, 

Ranee. 

.31 

22 

i 18 

12-5 

3 

86 5 

16 

Murray town 

J. 8. Gillis, Gladstone 

Waratah, Sultan, 

28 

23 

19 

14 

2-5 

86-5 

15 

J. E. Lehmann, 

and Raneo 
Free Gallipoli . 

30-5 

23 

18 

13 

2 

86'5 

15 

Caltowie 

W. M. Neale, 

Nabawa. 

2«o 

23 

1 

i 

14 

3 

86-5 

19 

Caltowie 

H. R. Lines, Laura . 

Nabawa. 

30 

22 

18’5 

12*5 

3 

86 

20 

C. H. Lines, jim.. 

Sultan . 

30-5 

21 

18 

13-5 

2-5 

85-6 

21 

Gladstone 

H. Reichelt, Laura.. 

Nabawa. 

30 

21 

19 

13 

2 

85 

22 

C. Jaeschke, 

Ranee. 

29 

22 

18 

13 

2-5 

84-5 

22 

Wirrabara 

N. W. Royal, 

Sultan . 

29 

24 

16 

13 

2*5 

84-5 

24 

Caltowie 

J. H. Sargent, 

Currawa. 

31 

20 

18 

12 

3 

84 

25 

Gladstone 

C. Amey, Laura .... 

Daphne . 

30 

19 

18 

13 

2-5 

82*5 

26 

I. J. and W. P. 

Nabawa ___ 

27 

22 

17*5 

12 

2 

80-5 

27 

Slattery, Laura 

W. Slattery, I.iaura . 

Bena. 

27 

20 

17 

11 

3 

78 
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Kesui.ts of Wheat Crop Competitions— continued. 



! 

i 


Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 


Posi- 

i 

Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address, i \'arietv. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Totifcl. 


1 '' i 

Yield. 

1 W'eeds. 

Disease. 

Type. 

Crop. 



j Maxima— i 

c{r> 

1 25 

20 

15 

5 

I—--1 

100 


MIDLANDS DISTRICT. 

Judged by Mr. W. C. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor). 


1 

P. McD. Smythe, 
Salter’s Springs 

Ford . 

35 

24 

18 

13 

4 

94 

2 

W. H. Brown, Alma . 

Sword. 

34 

24 

18 

14 

3 

93 

3 

W. R. Wood & Sons, 
Wirrilla 

Gallipoli. 

34 

24 

18 

13 

3 

92 

4 

W. Lee, Parrell’s Flat 

Gallipoli. 

33 

22 

18 

13 

4 

90 

4 

Mrs. M. E. Glynn, 
Riverton 

W a rat ah and 
Currawa 

32 

23 

18 

13 

4 

90 

4 

tf. S. Lake, Salter’s 
Springs 

Ford . 

.33 

2.3 

18 

13 

3 

90 

7 

P. McD. iSmythe, 
Salter’s Springs 

Waratah . 

30 

23 

18 

14 

4 

89 

7 

11. Sohuiike, Manoora 

Gallipoli. 

32 

22 

18 

14 

3 

89 

9 

R. F. Kelly, Manoora 

Pleiickhahn's . 

31 

23 

18 

13 

3 

88 

9 

T. Vogt, Saddleworth. 

Ranee aiid 
Gallipoli 

32 

22 

18 

13 

3 

88 

11 

F. D. Lake, Alma ... 

Baringa and 
Sword 

28 

24 

18 

13 

3 

86 

11 

C. H. J. Benn, 

Riverton 

N a haw a and 
Waratah 

29 

23 

19 

12 

3 

86 

13 

G. Hazel, Kapunda 

Nugget and 
Gallipoli 

27 

24 

18 

13 

.3 

85 

14 

F. Mahoney, FarrelFs 
Flat 

Clarenee. 

27 

23 

19 

12 

3 

84 

14 

F. G. Hannaford, 
Riverton 

Sword and 
Nabawa 

27 

23 

18 

13 

3 

84 

14 

J. A. Jones, Manoora. 

Gallipoli. 

30 

20 

18 

13 

3 

84 

17 

R. McKenzie, Alma . 

Sword. 

31 

21 

15 

13 

3 

83 

17 

A. R. Bagshaw, 
Saddleworth 

Dan and 

Nabawa 

27 

23 

17 

13 

3 

83 

19 

P. Keane, Farrell's 

Flat 

j Gallipoli. 

23 

23 

18 

14 

4 

82 

9 

M. Buckley. Farrell’s 
Flat 

j Federation .... 

26 

23 

18 

12 

3 

82 

21 

P. Reid, Farrell’s Flat 

i Gallipoli. 

25 

22 

18 

13 

3 

81 

21 

G. Millar, Farrell’s 

Flat 

1 Gallipoli. 

24 

22 

18 

13 

4 

81 

21 

A. T. Hill, Tariee ... 

Waratah . 

24 

22 

18 

14 

3 

81 

21 

R. W. and L. G. 
Blatchford, Wirrilla 

Waratah . 

23 

23 

18 

14 

3 

81 

25 

J. and D. Kelly, 

Giles Corner 

Nabawa. 

25 

20 

18 

13 

4 

80 

25 

F. Coleman, 
Saddleworth 

Gallipoli. 

25 

22 

17 

13 

3 

80 

25 

E. Pleuckhahn, 

Pleuckhahn’s .. 

24 

23 

17 

13 

3 

80 

25 

H. J. Torr, Farrell’s 
Flat 

Baldmin. 

26 

22 

17 

13 

2 

80 

26 

L. A. Martin, Farrell’s 
Flat 

Bald min. 

23 

23 

18 

13 

3 

80 

26 

L. W. Frost, 
Saddleworth 

Nabawa and 

Dan 

23 

23 

18 

13 

3 

80 

25 

D. L. Clarke, Tariee . 

Nabawa. 

23 

23 

18 

13 

3 

80 

32 

Molineaux Bros., 

Tariee 

Saltan . 

23 

23 

16 

14 

3 

79 

32 

Frost Bros., Manoora. 

Gallipoli .. 

22 

23 

18 

14 

2 

79 

1 
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Rbbvlts Of Whbat Cnof Cohpk'hhonb— continued. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

36 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

26 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True- 

ness 

to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

6 

Total. 

100 



MIDLANDS DISTRICT 

— continued. 




34 

S, Garrard, .Farrell’s 
Flat 

Gallipoli. 

23 

21 

18 

14 

3 

79 

35 

G. H. Pryzbella, 
Farrell’s Flat 

Gallipoli. 

26 

20 

17 

13 

2 

78 

36 

G. Ashley, Farrell’s 

Flat 

Gallipoli. 

22 

22 

18 

13 

3 

78 

36 

F, J. C. Freebairn, 
Alma 

Waratah . 

23 

21 

18 

14 

2 

78 

36 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel . 

Ranee. 

21 

22 

18 

13 

4 

78 

36 

J. Ross, Mintaro_ 

Wannon. 

22 

22 

18 

13 

3 

78 

35 

G. H. Schulz, Tarlee . 

Nabawa. 

23 

21 

16 i 

14 

4 

78 

36 

J, R. and E, Jones, 
Wirrilla 

Gallipoli and 
Federation 

25 

21 

17 j 

12 

3 

78 

36 

R. W. Durdin, 
Buchanan 

Sultan and 
Waratah 

20 

23 

19 i 

13 

3 1 

78 

43 

W. J. Arinstrong, 
Buchanan 

Ranee. 

23 

21 

17 

12 

3 

76 

44 

W. McAuliffe, 

Buchanan 

Ranee. 

21 

22 

16 1 

1 

13 


76 

46 

WU 

E. J, Williams, 
Saddleworth 

ihdrawn. —L. Thornby. 

Judgec 

Ranee and 
Gallipoli 

SOUTHERN Y 

1 by Mr. R. Hill (1 

22 

ORKE P 

District Aj 

22 

ENINSU] 

gricultura! 

17 ! 

LA. 

1 Instruct 

10 

[>r). 

3 

74 

1 

Mrs. W. G. Boundy, 
Minlaton 

Ford and 

Ranee 

[ 36 

20 1 

17 1 

12 

4-75 

88*76 

2 

J. Boundy, Brentwood 

Ranee. 

33 

21 1 

16 

13 

4‘6 

87*6 

3 

R. Tucker and Honnor 
and Sons, Brentwood 

Ranee. 

34 

20 

16 i 

13 

4 

87 

4 

R. H. May, Yorketown 

Waratah . 

28 

21 

17 

13 

4-6 

83-6 

4 

F. H. Tonkin, Minlaton 

Daphne . 

30 

23 

16 

11 

4-6 

83-6 

6 

A. M. Brook, Stans- 
bury 

Ford. 

31 

20 

17 

12 

3 

83 

6 

W. G. Thompson, and 
Honner & Son 
Brentwood 

Ranee and 
Currawa 

32 

20 

16 

12 

3 

83 

8 

S. & J. Darby, Brent¬ 
wood 

Nabawa, Sword, 
and Ranee 

31 

19 

16 

12 

3 

81 

9 

F. T. Slade, Yorke- 
town 

Nabawa and 
Sword 

30 

18 

16 

12 i 

3*6 

79‘6 

10 

L. A. Slade, Weavers . 

Sword. 

26 

21 

17 

11 

4 

79 

11 

A. P. Piggott, 

Weavers 

Sword. 

30 

16 

17 

11 

3 

76 

12 

Feehan Bros, and 
Honnor & Sons, 
Brentwood . 

Nabawa. 

28 

16 

16 

13-6 

3 

74*6 
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Ebsult8 of Wheat Crop Competitions— continued. 


Poai* 

tion. 

Name and Address. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free- 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

6 

Total. 

100 


MID-YORKE 
Judged by Mr. R. Hill (I 

rS PEN! 
listrict A^ 

NSULA. 

'ricultural 

Instructc 

>r). 



1 

H. 0. Linke, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

30 

23 

15 

1 12 

4 

84 

2 

J. C. A. Arnold, South 
Kilkerran 

Nabawa ...... 

27 

20 

18 

14 

4 

83 

3 

0. H. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

j 30 

18 

17 

13-5 

4 

82*5 

3 

0. H, Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford and 
Geeralying 

28 

21 

17 

13 

3-5 

82*6 

f) 

J. A. H. Graefe, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

1 30 

20 

17 

11 

4 

82 

5 

W. A. Heinrich, South j 
Kilkerran 

Dan . 

30 

20 

15 

13 

4 

82 

r> 

Henderson Bros., 

South Kilkerran 

Ford. 

30 

20 

17 

12 

3 

82 

8 

G. F, Pearce, Maitland 

Ford. 

33 

20 

15 

11 

2-5 

81*6 

9 

0. W. Arnold, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford and Dan . 

28 

21 

17 

11 5 

3 

80-5 

10 

P. C. J. Marschall, 

South Kilkerran 

Ford. 

30 

20 

15 

12 

3 

80 

11 

0. B. Linke, South 
Kilkerran i 

Ford. 

30 i 

20 

15 

11 

‘ 2-5 

78-5 

12 

S. W. A. Heinri(;h, 
South Kilkerran 

Dan and Merri- 
den 

20 

18 

16 

12 

S'f) 

75*6 

13 

S. W. A. Heinrich, 
South Kilkerran 

Nabawa and 
Geeralying 

24 

18 

16 

13 

3 

74 

14 

R. R. Hasting, South 
Kilkerran 

Dan . 

24 

15 

17 

14 

2 

72 



IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS -POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK, 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.^and long troublc'frec service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Implement Co., Colton, ^Imer & Preston, Harris Scarfe Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers’ Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 















m . - ■ ' ' mjmui . m ■ 

PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
NON-IRRIOATBD ORCHARD. 


Pofper read hy Mr H. N. Wicks, Balhannah (0?uiirma7i Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture), at the Conference of Non-irrigated Branches, held at Tcmtmda on Tuesday, 
Novemher 1st, 1932. 

The cultivation of orchard lauds in localities where irrigation is impracticable is one 
of the most imjmrtant operations of the year, for not only is the quality of the fruit 
dependent upon the conservation of moisture by cultivation, but tho actual yield in 
bushels can in a measure be controlled by systematic cultivation. 

Treatment op Washaways. 

In comparatively steep and undulating country the matter of washaways is one 
which causes some orchardi.sta much concern, and is certainly a difficult problem in some 
soils, especially w’hen the slope is facing the west. In the majority of cases the most 
economical method of control in this connection is by heavy manuring to induce an 
abundance of weed growth, the ideal being the growing of a cover crop of peas or 
beans throughout the winter months, the latter being the most suitable for the colder 
districts. Washing of a serious nature is generally caused by an accumulation of very 
small trickles and rivulets which, in undulating country may run diagonally across a 
slope, being led by furrows or cultivator marks until they converge in some depression 
when the quantity becomes too great to be held up by the small indentations and they 
break through and take the shortest course to the foot of tho slope. If tlie ploughing 
of a slope which la subject to washing be undertaken up and down tho slope, throwing 
on to every row of trees and leaving a slight depression caused by finishing evoiy land 
in the centre, the danger of big washaways will be minimised, owing to the fact that 
each land takes its own complement of water. Although small washes may occur, there 
will not be any excessively large cuts such as occur by the accumulation mentioned 
earlier. If jdoughing in this way is resorted to every third or fourth season, it will 
be quite safe to cro8S*plough by the usual method of off one row and on the next for 
a season or two before the depressions become flattened out sufiiciently to permit 
convergence of the small trickles from row to row. It will be found that if the usual 
method is to plough up and down, using the off and on method, it will take several 
years before the necessity for ploughing away from the centres again Ix^comes apparent 

Cover crops offer some difficulty sometimes in getting them under, and if the weather 
becomes suddenly very dry the cover crop will pull so much moisture from the soil if 
not turned under promptly, as to make it a menace rather than a benefit. Get the 
cover crop in as early as possible, and as the prevention of washing is the chief aim in 
growing this crop, in this instance plough it under on the wet side rather than take 
a risk of the ground becoming too dry. Providing that a good mat of growth has 
resulted from the cover crop it will be found that even if turned under very early in 
spring and the ploughing is followed by heavy rains, washing will be negligible owing 
to the fact that the straw and rotting material from the crop will hold the soil. If 
this method is adopted the ground should not be harrowed immediately but left rough 
and cultivated later in the spring. Where it is impossible to prevent the collection of 
these small trickles, and in spite of preventive measures there are one or two lands 
which persistently collect enough surplus water to cause serious washing, the best plan 
is to leave such lands unploughed and get a covering of grass on them. If possible 
keep such washouts in one or two rows and leave them entirely alone so far as cplti- 
vation is concerned. If a good mat of grass can be induced on the surface, washing 
will be negligible, and such lands can be looked upon as permanent drains and treated 
as such. 
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The Value of the Tkactor ik the Orchard. 

The matter of implements is one which must be decided by the individual orchardist. 
Soil Gomditions will be the deciding factor in selecting the most suitable tools for this 
particular locality, but one implement worthy of special mention is the small tractor. 
It has been the firm belief of many people that only very large holdings can afford to 
utilise a tractor in an economical manner. This is a fallacy, in fact if it is a matter 
of cost of upkeep and maintenance—and these are, of course, the chief factors—then 
it is. \'ery often the large holding which will find the tractor the dearest method of 
working the land. 

On a large holding with ample scope to grow plenty of fodder and plenty of paddocking 
room, the keeping of a team or two of horses all the year round is not a very serious 
or costly problem, but on the small holding with little or no })addocking this becomes 
a big problem both in fodder and in time. As an example, take an orchard of 20 acres 
which is capable of carrying a crop of 10,000 eases of fruit under ideal conditions. 
The value of this crop at the low figure of 28. 6d. per case is well over £1,000. Let 
it be surmised that thrips are not troublesome and a perfect setting of fruit has 
eventuated. The land has been ploughed and harrowed into a fairly good condition 
with horses, and just at the critical juncture when the fruit needs it most, a deluge 
in the form of a thunder storm which supplies plenty of moisture is received. At the 
same time, however, it packs down the soil tightly. If this storm is followed by a heat 
wave of normal severity it will take more than two teams of horses to catch the soil 
before it loses the benefits of the extra irrigation. The soil is worse than before the 
storm in much less than a week. 

It is not taking an extreme case when it is considered that by omitting to utilise this 
irrigation and keeping the land fit it is possible to reduce the value of the, crop by 
at least one-third. In fact, ui)ple8 in our district, which has over a 30in. rainfall, have 
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become wortliless from no other reason than this, and in some eases whole crops became 
unsaleable through being undersized. Assuming there is a crop valued at £1,250 at 
stake, and there is lost through inability to cultivate at the critical juncture one-third 
of the crop, in that season one will have lost outright two tractors. Offset against this, 
of course, one has the cost of the cultivation in question and the depreciation of the 
machine. As to cost of the work—cultivation being the matter in question—one can 
summarise the position thus: 1 acre per hour, Igall. of kerosene per hour, for 20 hours 
and the job is done, and this is the main factor—the time in which the work can be 
completed. Headlamps can be iitted and the job run through without stopping for 
anything more than a few minutes for meals, and even these stops can be avoided if 
one or more dri\erB are available. I have in this way cultivated a 50-acre orchard in 
about 36 hours, during which time the tractor did not stop except for refuelling. It is 
this point which makes the tractor so valuable when an important crop is at stake, 
and so often the small orchard loses heavily owing to the slowness of horse cultivation. 

Reverting to the matter of ploughing, whether done by tractor or horses, this must 
be completed before the soil becomes too hard, and in the non-irrigated areas there is 
no choice but to get at the job during the months of September and October. Just at 
tliis critical period the bh>ssom buds are opening, the young fruit is being formed, and 
the tree needs all the vigor and food it is possible to collect for the immense task of 
setting the crop. If one examines the freshly turned soil from an orchard plough—which 
prt^sumably will be ploughing in the vicinity of 4in. to Cy'm .—the amouwt of feeding 
roots which are turned up and broken from the tree is colossal. Just what effect on 
the actual setting of fruit this severance of the feeding elements of the tree has, it 
is hard to conjecture. Dr. Davidson, together with Mr. Evans, who are frequently in 
my orchard in connection with the thrips investigation, happened to come along one 
afternoon when a block of Jonathans—in the pink stage of blooming and showing for 
a wonderful crop—^were being ploughed. A close examination of the soil was made, 
and the number of very fine hair roots visible was immense. C*n being asked what 
effect on the setting such a severance would have, Dr. Davidson’s reply was that he 
could only surmise as to what the result might be, and thought the suggestion that a 
certain amount of experimenting might be valuable. Accordingly the block was left 
and will not be ploughed until the setting is finished. Investigation into this should 
not be a difficult problem. 

Theoretically it would seem that to injure a tree hastens and accelerates its fruit 
bearing capacity and it seems to be a rule in Nature that when injured, trees and 
plants tend to reproduce themselves by the formation of seeds. On the other hand 
injury at this critical period when the tree is already exerting every effort to crop 
might ha\'o the reverse effect. Growers are so far in the dark in connection with this 
that so^e simple experiments should be undertaken. 

COLTIVATION. 

The popular belief is that if an orchard is not cultivated or neglected the root 
system comes nearer to the surface and the trees are much more subject to the vagaries 
of the weather. My experience in this connection is the opposite. The uncultivated 
trees often stand droughty conditions better than the cultivated ones, and as for the 
root systems coming to the surface, I feel sure that this is wrong; in fact reason points 
the other way. When ploughing to a normal depth in an orchard in early spring two 
things happen—the soil is warmed through aeration, and a quantity of hpmus, rotted 
leaves, and vegetation is turned under and mixed with the soil. Any manure which 
has been applied is contained in this top layer of warmed and finely tilled soil, and as 
a tree will make an enormous amount of root in a few weeks and is naturally looking 
for plant food, it would seem only reasonable to surmise that the root systems would 
revel in the ideal conditions offered them on the surface. On the other hand, the 
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uncultivated orchard becomes packed and hard to a depth of several inches, and does 
not offer inducement for rapid root action owing to its earlier drying out in the spring, 
consequently the roots follow the moist and more congenial conditions lower down. 

In some parts of the world present orchard practice is being sharply divided into 
two channels of thought with regard to this matter—the cultivated against the uncul¬ 
tivated or sod orchard as it is called. In the latter the only work done is to clip the 
grass for hay once or twice a year, and some of the yields from some of these orchards 
will equal anything put up by the cultivated ones. Were it not for the imminent and 
great danger of fire I would certainly try a block of trees this way, but in stringy bark 
country such as exists at Balhannah it matters not how many fire-breaks one may have, 
a spark may drift through the air for a mile or more, drop in the middle of a plot, 
and start a fire before anyone is aware of the danger. This would seem to preclude 
the practice from our particular district, but there are districts, no doubt, where 
orchardists would feel safe in trying out a plot under these conditions. 

During the excessively dry season mentioned previously in this paper, it was very 
noticeable that trees which had not been cultivated for many years seemed to be less 
affected and certainly brought their fruit up better than trees which had been ploughed 
systematically for yenrs and which were caught by the dry spell before the necessary 
cultivation was completed. Where the sod orchard would be safe from fires and could 
be brought to carry good crops it, of course, would be ^‘ery profitable owing to the 
cheapened production costs, and such orchards would be more drought resrsfant than 
the cultivated ones in certain areas of assured rainfall. 


(3IJRRANT GEOWING. 


\A paper on this subject was read at the Conference hy Mr. W. 17. Penna, Penwortham, 
and was published m page 370 of the Ocloher issu^e of the Journal of Agriculture.—E d.] 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR DECEMBER. 


[By Ghab H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Harvesting soft fruits will be one of the main works of the month, and I must 
repeat what I have often said'—keep the very ripe fruit for drying; keep the harder 
fruit in separate eases from that which is forward. The softer fruits should go in 
half cases. The best peaches should be packed in trays and be wrapped. A pamphlet 
is available for those who do not know how to go about drying. 

Curculio beetle is getting troublesome again, and may be controlled with arsenate 
of lead—lib. in Sgalls. of water, sprayed where noticed. 

Codlin moth must l>o kept in contTol, and the same old mixture gives the best results. 
Early apples should not be sprayed. White oils may l^e used later on with good results, 
but only use on dull days. 

Boot borers may be noticed on the foliage and may be picked off, or a spray as 
for curculio used. Cut worms can be stopped by the same treatment. 

Lime sulphur may be used on dull days to clear the fusicladium, and it also lessens 
red spider. Cue gallon in SOgalls. of water is the strongest that should be used. 

Pear or cherry slug may be stopped by the same mixture as for codlin moth; it 
may be found on quite a number of shrubs other than fruit trees. 

Strawberries may need iiTigation and mulching. 

Irrigate any trees, especially young trees, if any sign of wilting is noticed. Bub 
off all shoots not wanted, and keep soil loose and free from weeds. 

Open up tomato houses and keep soil just moist through the day, but close up again 
at night. 

Vines should be watched for oidium; sulphur dust is the remedy. 

Keep the different varieties of almonds separate when gathering; sizing will fUsd 
add to the value in the market. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

NON-JKHiGATEU FBUITOKOWKIJS ’ UKANt'HEH (lONFEEESOE. 

The Fifth Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau representing 
the Noil-Irrigated Fruitgrowing Districts of tlie State, was held under tln^ auspices of- 
the Lone Pine Branch at Tanuiida on November 1st. A good attendance of delegates 
was present from the Balhannah, i^one Fine, Light • s Pass, C’herry Gardens, 
Penwortham, (Tieeiiock, liyndoch, Angaston, and Blackwood Branches. Messrs. H. N. 
Wicks (Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture), G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), H. B. Barlow (Cliief Dairy 
Instructor), C. McKenna, B.V.Se.^ M.R.O.V.9. (Government Veterinary Officer), H. C. 
Pritchard (General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau), District Horticultural instructors, 
and Dr. J. Davidson, D.Se., F.E.S., and Mr. G. Samuel, M.Sc., of the Waite Research 
Institute, also attended. 

Mr. H. N. Wicks delivered the opening address. The following papers were read 
and discussed:—‘T'rost Damage and a Scheme for Organising Combative Measures/^ 
K. Robinson (Angaston); ^‘Some Oliservations on the Cultivation of a Non-Irrigated 
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Orcluard/* H. N. WiekH (Balhaniiah); Currant Growing in the Clare District,’* 
W. H. Penna (Penwortham). Conference carried the following resolutions:—‘^That 
this Conference deputes a delegate to convene a meeting of representatives of Barossa 
Valley Bureaux to form an executive to formulate a frost ctombating organisation.’* 
Mr. K. Robinson was appointed to convene the meeting. ‘ ‘ That cultivation tests be 
carried out at Blackwood Orchard to determine the effect of deep cultivation (4in. or 
Sin.) amongst apple and stone fruits at the time of blossoming.’' ^‘That a held day 
be arranged with Messrs. J. B. Harris and G. Samuel and the Branches in the Barossa 
District to inspect and take specimens of apricot trees affected with gumosis. ” “ That 

the Department of Agriculture be asked to convene a meeting of potato growers to 
discuss the certification of {>otato seed,” “That this Conference approach the Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Hociety with a request that the schedule of points in 
connection with the District Agricultural Bureau Exhibit at the Royal Show be reviewed 
to enable the Non-Irrigated Areas more scope for their chief products.’’ At present 
500 points arc allotted for cereals and dry farm produce wliich cannot be produced in 
a number of non-irrigated districts. Fruit and fruit products are increasing in value 
to State and Commonwealth- * ‘ That the place of the 1933 Conference should be decided 
upon by the Advisory Board. ’ ’ “ That the sizing gauge for export apples should be 

standardised and officially tested.” *'As extensive research work has now proved 
that the polysulphides in lime sulphur sprays alone possess fungicidal and insecticidal 
values the Department of Agriculture be asked to have analyses made of the various 
brands of lime sulphur at present on the market, and that the polysulphide contents 
of such samples be published in the Journal of Agrundtutey as is now done with 
arsenate of lead.” 

Officers of the Department of Agriculture and Waite Agricultural Research" Institute 
replied to numerous questions, and Conference concluded with an address “Manuring 
in Relation to Fruit Trees and Vines,” by Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor). 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

HANUFACTUBEBS OF 
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Read Report of Trials made by PRof. PerkINS, 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on November 
SOth, there being present:—Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Chairman); a. J. Cooke (Vice-' 
Ch&irman), E. H. Macrtin, S. Sheiiherd, A. M. Dawkins, F. Coleman; G. Jeffrey, J. W. 
Satidford, A. L. MeEwin, Prof, l^erkins (Director of Agriculture), and H. C. Pritchard 
(Becretury). Apologies were received from Messrs. P. J. Baily and J. B, Murdoch. 

Debt Adjustment .—November 8th the Premier requested that a member of the 
Board be nominated for api)ointment to a committee to make a thorough investigation 
into the question of the adjustment of debts. The Chairman recommended that Mr. 
A. L. McEwin be appointed, and the recommendation was indorsed by the Board. 

Non Irrigated Fruitgrowers' Conference—Frost Control .—‘‘That this Conference 
deputes a delegate to convene a meeting of representatives of Barossa Valley Bureaux 
to form an executive to formulate a frost combating organisation, and that Mr. K. 
Eobinson be appointed to convene the meeting.' ^ Received. 

Gummosis tw Apricot “ That a field day be arranged with Messis. J. B. 

Harris and G. Bamuel and the Branches in the Barossa district to inspect and take 
specimens of apricot trees affected with gummosis. The Secretary reported that 
Messrs. Samuel and Harris were making arrangements to give efltect to this resolution. 

Flnce of Next Conference ,—“That the place of the 1933 Conference should be 
decided upon by the Advisory Board. The Board decided to re-consider this resolution 
in Apj'il, 1933. 

Agricultural Bureuu Badge .—The Gladstone Women’s Branch suggested that a badge 
for members of the Agricultural Bureaux might be procured. In order to obtain a 
representative opinion on this matter, the Board thought it advisable to bring the 
suggestion before the 1933 Annual Congress. 

Brwnch Membership .—The Hanson Branch reported that a lady owner of stud cattle 
and Mid York pigs was desirous of becoming a member of the Branch. As there is 
no Women’s Branch at Hanson the Branch asked for a ruling on the question of 
admitting ladies to membership of Men’s Branches. It was decided to inform the 
Secretary of the Hanson Branch that on the recommendation of the Branch the lady 
would be admitted as a member failing the formation of a Women/s Branch at Hanson. 

Procedure at Anmuil Congress .—The Butler Branch submitted the following reso- 
iution:—“That the procedure of the Annual Congress be altered, the Free Parliament 
session to be extended and to take precedence of all papers. It was resolved to bring 
this resolution und(»r the notice of the committee appointed to make arrangements for 
the 1933 (’oTigrcss. 

LiFi: Members. —The names of Messrs. J. and G. Howard were added to the roll 
of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branches.— Approval was given for the formation of new Branches at Ooona- 
warra (Womem’s) and Eendelsham (Women’s) with the following ladies as foundation 
lijoinbers:— Cocmanvarra —^Mesdames M. Eedman, E. G. Alder, W. L: Eedman, B. C. 
Lear, Misses 0. Lear, J. Webber, E. Hinton, M. Eeschke, G. Alder, E. Skinner, Mesdames 
J. Skinner, C. Teiehelman, T. Worthington, E. Eedman^ E. Gaffney, J. Hinton, A. 
Eeschke, W. Hoffman, A. Webber, O. M, Skinner, J. Kadn, R. Modistach, D. Eedman. 
MmdeUham —Mesdames S. Smith, F. Todd, sen., F. Todd, jun., W. Bignell, W. Inns, 
H. T. Sly, J. O’Toole, W.^Andrew's, F. H. White, Misses H. Slj, A. White, B. White. 

: Comlitional approval was also granted for Branches «t and Ititii&iibi, ’ 
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New Mentbers.—T he foUowiDg' dsidich were added to the rolls of exietiug Branches.— 
Warcowie—V. L. Sanders, R. F. Woodnian, A. R. Bairstow; Jervois—^L. Simms; 
Taragoro—M. Hamlyn; Mount Oambier—C. B. Mitchell; Greenock—A. Heinzo; Milli- 
cent Women's—Mrs. J. A. Schulz; Belalie Women's—Mrs. Watkie, Mrs. D. Biookes, 
Sister McNeale; Penola Women’s—Mrs, E. W. Stark, Mrs. MeCalinan; Kongorong— 
O. Lightbody; Waddikee Rocks—A. Moxon; Black Rock—J. Gearen, M. McMahon; 
Millicent—L. W'atson; Wasleys AVomen's—Miss K. Skurray, Miss Allen, Mrs. F. 
Heading, Miss Joyce Heading; Goode—C. Lutze; Mangalo Women's—Mrs. H. 8. Burton, 
Miss IT, Hanneniann; Parilla Wonum’s—Miss E. Heinecke, Mrs. 8. Palmer; Saddle- 
worth Women’s—Mrs. A. J. Marrett^ Mrs. W. Ashton, Mrs. H. Huppatz; Mount 
Gumbier—G. H. Dodgson; Narruiig—H. Scott, H. A. Green, H. Bray, E. Dabinett; 
Roseworthy—John Eden, L. Heinjus, W. Shanahan; Mount Compass—A. M, Gregory; 
Balumbah Women’s—Mrs. H. I^. Van Heythusen, Mrs. R. C. Counsel, Mrs. A. Whit- 
ford; Frayville—Laurie Watchel, N. Watchel, S. A. Watchel, V. H. Dohiit, W. R. 
Peso, R. W. Lindner; Milang'—R. .1, Newland; Naming—G. G. Hackett, J. A. Rohrlach, 
J. Thompson, G. Pfeiffer, H. Calf; Belviderc—Mastec Jim Collett; Miidamuckla—H. G. 
Dupree; Greenock—H. Atzo, F, Atze, A. Krause; Wepowie—E. W. E. Paech, H, G. 
Scriven; Jamestown—^R. B. Phillips; Myiionga—J. R. Rowley, L. Kelsh, W. White, T. 
Grayham, W. A. Rowley; Wasleys Women’s—Mrs. R. Evans; Roberts and Vcrran— 
R. D. Jonas; Hope Forest—John Inkster, W'm. McGee, D. Scarle^ A. Eves, D, Eves, 
M. Eves, G. Fisher, K. Bevan, 8. Goad; Taragoro—.T. Shaw; Goode—P. Box. 

No. of now members, 80; No. of present memlrers, 8,156; No. of Branches, 520. 
Several items were dealt wdth in committee. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS. PLANTS, ETC., 
SEPTEAIBER, 1932. 

Tmpokts. 

InUrstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 

Bananas (bushels) . 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushels) . 
Lemons (bushels) .... 
Oranges (bushels) .... 
Passion fruit (bushels) .. 
Pineapples (bushels) .... 

Tomatoes (bushel) . 

Nuts— 

Mixed (bag). 

Peanuts (bags) . 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) 

Beans (bushels). 

Cucumbers (bushels) .. .. 

Onions (bags) . 

Potatoes (bags). 

Swedes (bag) . 


129 Bulbs (packages) . 

11,704 Plants ([lackages) . 

Moss (packages). 

3 Seeds (packages) . 

5 Trees, fruit (packages) ... 

6 Wine casks (No.).. 

265 Cases, second-hand (No.) ., 

1,505 

I FamigaUd — 

Plants (package) . 

1 Trees, fruit (packages) .. 

397 Wine casks (No.). 

29 Cases, second-hand (No.) 

14 

15 Rejected — 

268 Bananas (bushels) . 

2,743 Tomatoes (bushel). 

1 Cases, second-hand (No.) 


Overseas. 


48 

63 

2 

46 

20 

2,560 

121 


1 

6 

37 

119 


3 

1 

2 


Wine casks (No.) .... 

Packages. 

Seeds, &.c. 2,098 

Plants. 5 

Cocoanut chests .. 277 


(State Law.) 


Federal Quarantine Act. 
lbs. 

318,552 Tea chests ... 

33 (No.) Timl)er. 

Exports. 


545 


Packages. lbs. 

. 1,637 — 

228,150 5,667,787 sup. ft 


Federal Commerce Act. 


Packages. Packages. 


England . 

South Africa . 

. Plants . 

. 28 

4 

Singapore . 

Netherlands, East 

. Vegetables .. 
Oranges .... 

. 67 
. 140 


. Seeds . 

. 20 

Indies 


. 24 

India. 


. 40 

Malay Peninsula .. 

. Vegetables .. 

12 


Oranges . 

. 2 


Potatoes ... 

. 10 


Vegetables ,.. 

8 


Apples . 

. 10 

Singapore. 

. Lemons . 

. 10 


Ivcmons .... 

2 


DAIRY AND FARM FRODITOE MARKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandpord & Go., Limited, reported on Llecember Ist, 19.32:— 

Butter. —The suprilies throughout November kept up well for this period of the 
year, and with the warmer weather experienced at the latter end, there was a distinct 
falling away in production. The hot spells also affected the quality of many consign¬ 
ments of cream and butter. Unfortunately, the London market throughout November 
was very depressed, and record low levels in prices were ruling. There has, however, 
sinco been a slight improvement, which is welcome after the long spell of dropping 
values. Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk. Is. 0|d.; prints and delivery extra 
(these prices are subject to the stabilisation levies) j store and collectors \ 6id. to 7d. 
per lb. at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Egos. —^The supplies of eggs are now decreasing somewhat, but this was only to be 
expected with the passing of the season and hot summer conditions setting in. There 
is a good local demand at present for selected fresh eggs, and some export is still 
♦’being done, but, unfortunately, the quality .of most consignments recently has been 
affected by the hot weather, and values eased. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 
4id. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile, higher. 

CHEESE.—Record quantities of cheese are still being manufactured by the South- 
Eastern factories, as the feed conditions are still good, and the market supplies to the 
factories are keeping up better than in the northern parts of the State. Shipments 
are going forward each week to Britain, and the local and Western Australian trade 
continues up to average. New makes, large to loaf, 6id. to 7d.; semi-matured and 
matured, 9d. to lid. per lb. 
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Bacx)n. —The demand for bacon kept up well for this period of the year, and the 
turnover, ^norally speaking, was ahead of the corresponding period last year. An 
improved demand also for bacon factory small goods and hams was experienced, and 
the factories therefore have been kept busy coping with the denmnd. Turnover in 
Ghristmas hams has also shown an improvement on the turnover for several years past. 
Best local sides, 8id. to 9d.; best local factory-cured middles, 8id. to 9d.; large, 8d.; 
local rolls, 8id. to 9d.j local hams (raw). Is. to Is. Id. ; cooked. Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; 
lard, prints, 6d. per lb. 

Almondb. —Moderate supplies came forward each week from growers, and at times 
there were insufficient consignments to meet all demands. However, as buyers have 
now purchased sufficient for their Christmas requirements, demand is not quite so brisk, 
although there is a fairly steady sale for good quality lots. Brandis and softshells, 
lOd. to lO^d.; hardshells, 6d. to 6id.; kernels, 28. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

Honey. —Sales are only moderate for this commodity, and except for prime quality 
clear extracted, there is very little other call. Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, 
3d. to 3id.; second grade, 2d. to 2iid. per lb. 

Beeswax came forward in better quantities throughout November and sold readily, 
Is. Oid. to Is. Id. per lb., according to sample. 

Live Poultey. —The demand for live poultry was well mnintained throughout 
November, and supplies show considerable increase. A large proportion of the catalogue 
submitted, however, was only of the lighter breeds and old hens, and for these values 
eased somewhat. With buyers operating strongly for (Uhristnuas poultry, however, any 
lots of prime quality heavy weight young birds sold readily at satisfactory prices, and 
we anticipate that this demand will continue, but would strongly advise consignors to 
market their birds straight away rather than leave till closer up to the festive season. 
Prime roosters, 4b. to .58.; nice conditioned cockerels, 28. 9d. to 38. 9d.; fair conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. to 28. 8d.; chickens, lower; heavy weight hens, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 9d.; medium 
hens, 2 b. to 28. 7d.; light hens, Is. 4d. to Is. 9d.; couple of pens of Weedy sorts lower; 
geese, 4s. to ds.; goslings, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 48. to 58. 3d.; young 
Muscovy ducks, 28. 3d. to 3fl.; ordinary ducks. Is. to 28.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, 
good to prime condition, 8id. to 10t|d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 
d^d. to 8d. per Ife. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 4d. to 6d. 
each. 

Potatoes. —Old season ^s, 4s. 6d. per cwt.; W.A., new, 8s.; local, new, 8s. per cwt. 

Onions. —New season’s, 7s. per cwt-. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PRODUOB BROKBB8, SHIPPING AGENTS, GENERAL IHPOBTEBS AND 
BZPOBTBBS. LAND, LOAN, FINANOIAL, AND INSUBAVOB AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN ADSTBALIA FOB WESTBBN A88UBANCB OOMPANT. — 

For any information regarding Fat, Store, or Stnd Stock, commnnloate with our Stock Depart* 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents In 8.A. for— 

"EDWARDS''’ SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
"TONH'S" BABBIT TRAPS "NATIONAL" CEMENT (In bags) 

"RDSSEZX’S" PIPING and BORE CASING. "COMET" WINDMILLS 

THE "BIETBOR’’ BLOWFLY TRAP 

"VITA-LICE:" PRODUCTS. "BURGON" SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

"W.M.L." and "TOP" BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and Station Requirement^ Fendt^ Wires and Standards, Cornaacka, Twine, 011a 
etc., ** Tattoo *' Sheep Branding Oil. 


"CLAN UNE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAUEBS.” 

lot— 

OHIENT LINE STEAMERS. AND AVSTBAUAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Main OfflM in South AmlraUa : 18. KINO WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
HeadOffioe: MBLBODBNE. 
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JOPENAL OF AGBICDLTURE. [Dec. 15,, 1932 . 


RAINFALL TABLE 


The following figures^ from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainfi^ at the subjoiiied stations for the month of, and to the end of November, 1932, 
also the average precipitation to the end of November, and the average annual rainfidl. 




To 

Av'ge 

Av’ge 


For 

end 

to 

Ann-ial 

Station. 

Nov., 

Nov., 

end 

Bain- 


1932. 

1932. 

Nov. 

ifiW. 

Fae Nobt] 

1 AND 

Uppbb 

Noeth. 


Oodnadatta .... 

013 

3-93 

4 30 

4-76 

ICarree . 

1-40 

7-.55 

5-16 

6'93 

Farina . 

OM 

6-87 

5-80 

6-48 


0 3.5 

7-11 

7-18 

7-96 

fieltana . 

1-52 

7-72 

7-69 

8*69 

BHnman . 

1-26 

9-74 

12-11 

12-00 

Hookina . 

0*43 

9-70 

10-32 

11-42 

Hawker. 

0-87 

12-77 

11-37 

11-42 

Wilson. 

0-4,5 

12-43 

10-88 

12-23 

Gordon . 

0-00 

9-21 

9-78 

10-69 

Qttorn . 

0-07 

13-63 

12.58 

13-35 

Port Augusta .. 

007 

12-02 

8 83 

9-42 

Bruce . 

0-04 

1054 

9-07 

9-90 

Hammond. 

— 

13-44 

10-51 

11-33 

Wilmington .... 

004 

17-00 

16-64 

17-50 

Willowie . 

0-04 

15-14 

11 30 

12-16 

Melrose . 

0-09 

28-02 

21-91 

22-89 

Booleroo Centre 

0-09 

19-09 

14-24 

16-20 

Port Germein... 

007 

18-24 

11-64 

12-45 

Wirrabara. 

0-08 

25-89 

18-28 

19-27 

Appila . 

0-02 

19-2,5 

13 74 

14-69 

Ora^ock. 

1-05 

10-84 

9-98 

19-27 

Oarrieton. 

0-00 

10-20 

11-37 

12-36 

Johnburg. 

0-04 

9.54 

9-70 

10-63 


0-05 

12-01 

12-20 

1306 

Orroroo . 

0-06 

13 92 

12-41 

13-24 

Naokara. 

— 

10-23 

10-49 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 


12-42 

11-61 

12-46 

Oodlawirra .... 

0-15 

12-80 

— 

11-62 

Peterborough .. 

0-09 

15-97 

12-23 

13-24 

Yongala. 

0 06 , 

16-96 

13-37 

14-44 

Nobth-East. 



Yunta . 

0-21 

10-36 

111 1 

8-43 

Waukaringa ... 

0-19 

6-94 

7-29 ! 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

0-.39 

5-42 

7-53 

8-30 

Oockbum. 

Broken Hill, 

2 38 

8-16 

7-23 

7-91 

N.S.W. 

1-34 

6-73 

8-75 

9-58 

Loweb Nobth. 



Port Pirie . 

0-16 

17-91 

12-44 

i 13-19 

Port Broughton. 

0-07 

12-90 

13-30 

! 13-93 


0-41 

19-05 

14-69 

i 16-38 

Laura. 

0-05 

21-93 

17-11 

! 17-99 

Qaltovrie . 

0-14 

19-48 

15-81 

16-74 

Jamestown .... 

0-13 

19-81 

16-68 

17*76 

Gladstone . 

020 

18-64 

15-49 

16-32 

Ciystal Brook .. 

0-14 

17-85 

14-93 

16-81 

G^rgetown_ 

0-22 

21-51 

17-46 

18-39 

0-08 

17-37 

15-05 

16-89 


0-15 

19-57 

15-72 

16-66 

S^ialding . 

0*11 

18-69 

18-00 

19-13 

Gulnare. 

0-28 

22-83 

17-64 

18-62 

Yacka . 

0-12 

18-60 

1451 

16-32 

fCoolunga ..... 

O-IO 

16-26 

14-51 

16-43 

Snowtown . 

0-36 

18-55 

14-91 

16-62 



For 

To 

end 

Av’ge 

to 

Av’ge 

Annua) 

Station. 

Nov., 

Nov., 

end j 

Bain- 


1932. 

i 1982. 

Nov. 

fall. 


Lowsb Noeth— continued. 


Brinkworth .... 

0-04 1 

18-73 , 

14-81 

16-74 

Blyth. 

0-19 j 

17-69 1 

15-86 

16-76 

Clare . 

0-26 1 

26-34 1 

23-42 

24-64 

Min taro. 

0-39 1 

24-41 , 

22-16 

23-34 

Water vale. 

0-29 

26-06 , 

25-67 1 

26-91 

Auburn ....... 

0-33 

24 53 

22-96 

24-00 

Hoyleton. 

Baiaklava . 

0-02 

0-28 

17-42 

14-66 

16-47 

14-73 

17-33 

16*62 

Port Wakefield . 

0-25 

14-14 

12-35 

12*96 

Terowie. 

0-08 

16-90 

12-32 

13*39 

Yarcowie. 

0-02 

16-41 

12-76 

13-63 

Hallett. 

0-25 

20-63 

15-43 

16-43 

Mount Bryan .. 

0-15 

21-98 

15-64 

16*70 

Kooringa. 

0-26 

19-83 

16-98 

17-90 

Farrell’s Flat .. 

0-10 

19-41 

17-68 

18-66 


West of Mttrbay Ranges. 


Manoora . 

0-22 

21-90 

17-73 

18*82 

Saddleworth.... 

0-36 

22-51 

18-57 

19*64 

Marrabel . 

0-21 

22-84 

18-86 

19*83 

Riverton . 

0-22 

82-60 

19-83 

20*73 

Tarlee . 

0-25 

18-24 

17-17 

18*09 

Stockport . 

0-43 

20-29 

15-92 

16*80 

Hamley Biidge . 

0-17 

19-30 

15-63 

16*66 

Kapunda . 

0-30 

20-46 

18-82 

19*81 

Freeling ....... 

0-33 

18-77 

16-94 

17*87 

Greenock. 

0J6 

21-08 

20-53 

21*60 

Truro. 

0-58 

19-00 , 

19-10 

20*02 

Stockwell . 

0-43 

20-99 

19-15 

20*16 

Nuriootpa . 

0-34 

23-60 

19-51 

20*62 

Angaston. 

0-58 

22-.53 

21-34 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

0-36 

2J-71 

21-06 

22*04 

Lyndoch .j 

0-43 

23-32 

22-46 

23*48 

Williamstown .. 

0-71 

28-88 j 

26 56 

27*63 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen. 

0-28 j 

16-16 

13-47 

14-00 

Mallala . 

0-23 j 

17-53 

15-77 

16*69 

Roseworthy . .. 

0-21 

19-50 

16-61 

17*32 

Gawler. 

0-32 

19-06 

18-13 

18*99 

Two Wells. 

0-24 

17-67 

14-94 

16*74 

Virginia. 

0-43 j 

19-42 

16-27 i 

17-14 

Smithfield. 

0-41 j 

21-90 

16-64 i 

17-42 

Salisbury. 

0-20 

21-33 

17-70 

18-66 

Adelaide . 

()-36 

24-76 

20-09 1 

21-09 

Glen Osmond .. 

0-67 

28-49 

24-77 

26-96 

Magill . 

0-36 

29-12 

24-24 

26 40 

Mount 

Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

0-41 

i 27-62 

26-05 

27-29 

Stirling West .. 

1-60 

51-11 

44-89 

46-78 

Uraidla .. 

1-81 

55-09 

42-12 

43-82 

Clarendon . 

0-63 

36-23 

31-43 

32-80 

Morphett Vale . 

0-36 

23-93 

21-63 

22-69 

Noarluiwa . 

0-49 

23 23 

19-68 

20-33 

Wiiluuga . 

0-29 

27-00 

26-04 

26-13 

Aldinga .. 

0-28 

22-81 

19-36 

22-09 
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RAINFALL— coniinued. 


Station. 

1 

For ! 

To 

end 

Av'ge 

1 

! Av’ge 
iArittUMi 


Nov., ! 

Nov,, 

I end 

Rahi 


1932. i 

1932. 

1 Nov. 

I tall. 


Mount Lofty Ranoks— contd. 


Myponga. 

069 

32-81 

28-01 

28*94 

Normanville ... 

0*42 

21 72 

19-89 

20*67 

YankalUla. 

(>•.5.5 

2405 

21-99 

22*80 

Mount Pleasant 

0-72 

.30-29 

26-16 

27-21 

Birdwood . 

0-71 

32-69 

27-99 

29-16 

Gumeraoha. 

1-26 

36-()8 

32-02 

33*36 

Millbrook Ravr. 

0-.56 

33-.5.5 

33-41 

34*96 

Tweedvale. 

0-86 

39-29 

34-47 

:t6*83 

Woodside . 

0-87 

34-80 

30-98 

32*23 

Ambleside. 

(>•79 

35-94 

33-52 

34*88 

Nairne. 

()•(>(> 

31-.52 

27-01 

28*13 

Mount Barker .. 

0-77 

44-54 

30-43 

31*71 

Eohnnga . 

0(>6 

38-56 

31-90 

33*14 

Macclesfield .... 

0-52 

30-16 

29-31 

30*46 

Meadows. 

0-56 

38-55 

34-77 

.36*10 

Strathalbyn ... 

0-29 

17-91 

18-,52 

19-36 

Murray 

Flats 

AND Valley. 


Meningie . 

0-32 

20-68 

17-62 

18*42 

Milang. 

0-33 

17-03 

14 29 

14*96 

Langhome’s Crk. 

010 

18-26 

13-99 

14*76 

Wellington .... 

(>•09 

20-99 

l,3-84 

14*68 

Tailem Bend ... 

(>•45 

23-01 

14-68 

14*61 

Murray Bridge . 

0()3 

15 54 

12-92 

13*68 

Callington. 

(>•24 

15-96 

14-47 

16*26 

Mannum ...... 

014 

1 14-56 

10-91 

11*61 

Palmer. 

(>•27 

! 18-67 

14-70 

16*49 

Sedan . 

on 

11 -50 

1 11 -.53 

12*16 

Swan Reach ... 

— 

10-63 

9-93 

10*61 

Blanchetown , .. 

o-oo 

10-06 

10 42 

11*08 

Eudunda . 

017 

19-49 

16 23 

17*12 

Sutherlands .... 

— 

12 ,30 

10 11 

10*80 

Morgan . 

— 

9-11 

f 8-47 

9*20 

Waikerie . 

(>•(>5 

9 58 

8-93 

9*69 

Overland Corner 

(>•09 

8-10 

9 71 

10*47 

Loxton. 

(>•21 

1 11-95 

! 10 87 

11-64 

Renmark. 

010 

9-80 

1 9-73 

10-60 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola. 

OOl 

8-56 

9 52 

10*04 

Nullarbor . 

010 

13-24 

8-23 

8*66 

Fowler’s Bay .. 

0-()7 

17 57 

11 41 

11*70 

Penong . 

0 22 

16 (>4 

1 11-40 

11*84 

Koonibba . 

0-37 

17 ,57 

1093 

11*46 

Denial Bay .... 

012 

11-.55 

10-90 

10*96 

Ceduna . 

017 

13-83 

9-32 

1 9*76 

Smoky Bay ... 

— 

13-39 

9-80 

10*20 

WirruUa. 

0-09 

13-85 

i 

9*67 

Streaky Bay ... 

i 0 12 

1 17-63 

1 14 40 

14*80 

Chandada . 

— 

15-06 

_ 

_ 

Minnipa. 

0-22 

17-79 

12 97 

13*66 

Kyanoutta .... 

019 

16-55 

— 

! _ 

Talia . 

— 

1706 

14-07 

14*66 

Port EUiston .. 

022 

2207 

15-86 

16*34 

Yeelanna. 

0*46 

22-39 

i 15-20 

16*73 

OumminB. 

1 028 

! 22-00 

I 16-89 

17*46 

Port Lincoln ... 

0-30 

t 25-32 

18-68 

19*37 

Tumby .. 

0-23 

19-60 

13-24 

14*00 

UngaiTO. 

0*64 

i 18-61 

15-96 

16*70 

Carrow. 

0-19 

! 1412 

12-36 

13*10 

Arno Bay . 

0-26 

16-82 

11*82 

12*40 


3tatlr>D. 

For 

Nov., 

1982. 

To 

end 

Nov., 

1932. 

Av»ge 

to 

end 

Nov, 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain 

tnll. 

West of Spe 

noeb’s 

Gulf— 

-continued. 

Rudall. 

017 

17-48 

11-99 

12*26 

Cleve . 

(>51 

21-.35 

13-96 

14*62 

Cowell . 

0 14 

11-65 

10-66 

11*14 

Miltalie . 

015 

17-87 

12-40 

13*66 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0-18 

20-38 

1401 

14*86 

Kimba. 

(>•04 

16-04 

11-06 

11*68 

Yorke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

(>•(>3 

19-13 

13 34 

13*90 

Kadina . 

on 

19-81 

14-99 

16*63 

Moonta . 

0-08 

17-15 

14-38 

16*06 

Paskoville . 

0 12 

17-90 

14-88 

16*62 

Maitland . 

012 

23-20 

19-17 

19*91 

Ardrossan . 

(>•07 

16-43 

13-40 

13*96 

Port Victoria .. 

0-20 

19-89 

14-73 

16*40 

Curramulka .... 

0-21 

21-19 

17-18 

17-88 

Minlaton . 

0*24 

2()-50 

J7-2i 

17*82 

Port Vincent .. 

0 J4 

16-87 

13-84 

14-49 

Brentwood .... 

0-24 

19-68 

14-85 

16-44 

Stans burv. 

0-26 

18-18 

16-22 

16*80 

Warooka . 

0-18 

18-74 

17-06 

17-63 

Yorketown .... 

0-20 

17-36 

16-36 

16*93 

Edithburgh .... 

0-16 

19 41 

J5-75 

16*36 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda ... 

0-27 

27-22 

23-98 

24*77 

Kingscote . 

0-42 

21-22 

18-41 

19*10 

Penneshaw , . .. 

(>•30 

20-89 

17-90 

18*16 

Victor Harbor . 

0 74 

27-75 

20-47 

21*26 

Port Elliot . ,.. 

0-.54 

21-80 

19-17 

19*94 

Goolwa . 

0-26 

21-48 

17-07 

17*81 

Copeville . 

0-04 

13-47 

10-.59 

11*42 

Meribah . 

(>•19 

13-48 

10-74 

11-21 

Alawoona . 

O-Ol 

12-15 

9-44 

10*02 

Mindarie . 

____ 

16-52 

11 27 

11-89 

Sandalwood . .. 

O-Oo 

15-79 

12-78 

13*69 

Karoonda . 

0-07 

16-22 

13-41 

14*34 

Pinnaroo . 

0-J3 

14-74 

13-83 

14*62 

Parilla . 

0-16 

l,5-40 

13-19 

13*91 

I,»ameroo . 

0-16 

16-13 

lo 23 

16*16 

Parrakie . 

0-10 

18-05 

13-66 

14*61 

Geranium . 

0-20 

18-99 

15-56 

16*44 

Peake . 

0-03 

17-23 

15-30 

16*21 

Cooke’s Plains . 

0-19 

21 45 

14-.59 

16*41 

Coomandook .., 

0-56 

19-27 

16-44 

17*22 

Coonalpyn. 

0-29 

22-10 

16-53 

17*44 

Tintinara. 

0-83 

22-04 

17-65 

18*70 

Keith . 

0-63 

18-.53 

16-95 

17*91 

Bordertown .... 

0-.50 

20-33 

18-27 

19*32 

Wolseley . 

0-59 

22-17 

17-51 

18*44 

Frances . 

0-76 

20-21 

18-79 

2063 

Naracoorte .... 

0-84 

24 21 

21-46 

22*62 

Penoia . 

0-94 

24 18 

24-82 

26*14 

Lucindale . 

0-98 

28-65 

21-98 

23*11 

Kingston. 

0-96 

25-85 

23 24 

24*33 

Rol^ . 

0-40 

27-90 

23-65 

24*66 

Beacbport. 

0-74 

33-07 

25-03 

27*01 

Millioent .. 

0-92 

31-59 

28-.55 

29*81 

Kalangadoo ... 

1-34 

36-57 

.30-94 

32*30 

Mount Gambler. 

' 0-96 

32 16 

29-02 

30*64 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUEEENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


I Bates of 
Keport I Meetings. 


1 Dates of 
Eeport Meetings. 


Alawoona . 

Aldinga ... 

Allandale East . 

Alma . 

Amyton. 

Angaston. 

Applla . 

Applla-Yarrowie_ 

ArChurtou . 

Asbbourne . 

Auburn Women’s ... 

Balaklava . 

Balhannah. 

Balumbah. 

Balumbah Women’s 

Barmera . 

Beetaloo Valley .... 
Belalie Women’s .... 

Belvidere. 

Berrl. 

Big Swamp. 

Blackheath .. 

Black Rock. 

Black Springs. 

Blackwood . 

Block B. 

Blyth.. 

Booleroo Centre. 

Boolgun. 

Boor’s Plains . 

Borxika . 

Bowhill . 

Brentwood . 

Brinkley . 

Brinkworth.... 

Brownlow . . 

Buchanan . 

Bugle. 

Bundaleer Springs.... 

Bute. 

Butler . 

Calca . 

Oadell. 

Caliph .. 

Oaltowie. 

Canowie Belt . 

Caralue .. 

CaiTow. 

Chandada . 

Charra . 

Cherry Gardens . 

Claniield . 

Clare Women’s. 

Clarendon . 

Cleve . 

Cobdogla. 

Collie . 

Colton . 

Coomandook. 

Coonalpyn. 

Coonawarra .. 

Coonawarra Women’s. 

Coorable . 

Gopevllle . 

COulta . 

Oradook. 

Cuuunins. 

Cungena . 

Currency Creek. 

Cygnet River . 

Darke’s Peak .. 

Dudley. 

Bdillilie .. 

BlbowHUl . 

Eudunda. 

Burella. 

Burelia W omen’s. 

Bverard Bast ........ 


Farrell's Flat . 

Finnlss. 

Frances . 

Frayvllle . 

Gawler River . 

Georgetown. 

Geranium . 

Gladstone . 

Gladstone Women's. 

Glencoe . 

Glossop . 

Goode. 

Goode Women's. 

Greenock. 

Green Patch. 

Gulnare . 

Gumeraoha . 

Halldon. 

Hanson . 

Hartley . 

Hawker. 

Hindmarsh Island . I 

Hookina. 

Hope Forest . 

Hoyleton. ! 

Inman Valley. j 

Ironbank . 

Jamestown . I 

Jervols. } 

KalangadooWomen's .... 

Ralangadoo. I 

Kalyan. I 

Kangarilla. I 

Kangarilla Women's _ i 

Kanmantoo. I 

Kannl. j 

Eapinnie. , 

Espunda . 

Earcultaby . 

Earoonda . 

Eelth. 

Eelly . 

EiEI. 

Eilkerran. 

Eongorong . 

Eoolunga. 

Eoonibba . 

Eoonunga. 

Eoppio. 

Erfngin . 

Eulkawirra. 

Eyancutta. 

Eybybollte . 

I^meroo . 

Langhorne’s Creek. 

Laura. 

Laura Bay. 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

Light's Pass .. 

Llpson . 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

Lone Pine . 

Longwood. 

Lowbank. 

Loxton. 

Luclndale . 

I^ndooh .. 

McLaren Flat. 

McLaren Flat Women’s .. 

Macoleefleld .... 

MacGilUvray. 

Mallala. 

Maltee .. 

Mangalo... 

Mangalo Women’s.. 

Hannanarle. I 

Marama. i 

Meadows . I 


I 10 16 

15 19 


14 11 

8 12 

10 7 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

I Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Heribah. 

* 

R 

B 

i Rosy Pine . 

* 

— 

_ 

Bfilang . 

t 

R 

R 

: Rudall . 

* 

6 

10 

MJIlendilla .. 


— 

— 

j Saddleworth . 

« 

16 

18 

Mlllloent . 

* 

SO 

27 

1 Saddleworth Women's ... 

t 

6 

8 

Millicent Women’s. 

596 

16 

R 

1 Salisbury. 

* 


— 

Hiltalle .. 

t 

R 

R 


* 



Mlndarie .^... 

• 

2 

6 

i Sandalwood. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Minnlpa. 

* 

— 

— 


• 

0 

6 

Modbury . 


— 

— 

! Shoal Bay. 

t 

13 

10 

Monarto South. 

t 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

* 

— 

— 

Moonta . 


— 

— 

i Snowtown. 

« 

0 

18 

Moorlands. 

t 

14 

— 

i South Kllkerran. 

608 

13 

10 

Mtoorook . 

* 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

• 



Morchard.. 

602 

R 

« 

i Springton . 

t 

7 

4 

Morphett Vale . 


— 


! Stanley Flat . 

• 

B 

16 

Mount Barker. 

t 

19 

16 

i Stirling. 

* 

— 

_ 


* 




• 




t 

1 

R 


t 



Mount Gamlder . 

698 

9 

13 

i Streaky Bay. 

* 

23 

27 

Mount Hope. 

610 

6 

10 

! Tailein Bend. 

* 

15 

19 

Mount Pleasant . 

t 

— 

— 

; Talia. 

* 

30 

27 


* 




t 

3 

7 

Mount Schank . 

• 

— 

— 

^ Tantanoola Women’s _ 

597 

7 

4 

Mudaniuckla. 

* 

10 

14 

1 Taplan. 

• 

R 

R 

Mundalla. 

600 

— 

— 

{ Taragoro . 

611 

8 

12 

Mundalla Women’s. 

* 

16 

12 

1 Tarcowie . 

m 

— 


Murray Bridge . 

* 

— 

— 

! Tarlee. 

606 

_ 

— 

Murray town . 





* 



Mypolonga .. 

* 

— 

— 

! Tatiara. 


— 


Myponga . 

t 

15 

19 

: Thringtou . 

* 

— 

— 

Myrla. 


7 

12 

: Tintiuara. 

« 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 

* 

8 

12 

' Truro. 

t 

R 

R 

Naracoorte . 

• 

10 

14 

1 Tulkineara. 

• 

15 

12 

Narridy . 

603 

— 

— 

' Tweedvale . 

* 

15 

19 

Naming. 

lo 

— 

— 

Two Wells . 

* 

— 

— 

Nelshaby . 

603 

— 

— 

i Dngarra ... 

* 

15 

19 

Nelsliaby Women’s . 

• 

— 

— 

Upper Wakefield . 

* 

R 

R 

Netherton . 


7 

n 

, Uraidla and Summertown . 

* 

5 


New Residence . 


— 


Veitch . 

* 


— 

North Booborowle . 


— 


; Vlr^dnia . 

I « 

— 

— 

Nuujlkomplta . 

! * 

8 

12 

! Waddlkoe Rocks . 

t 

10 

7 

Nunkeri . 

♦ 


11 

i Walkerle . 

* 

9 

13 

O’Loughlln . 


12 

9 ! 

' Wallala . 

1 612 

1 14 

11 

Orroroo . 

* 

— 

! “ i 

i Wanbi . 

« 

28 

i 25 

Overland Corner. 


7 

11 1 

: Wandearah. i 

« 

1 13 

i 10 

Owen . 

606 

9 

- ! 

: Warcowle . j 

t 

R 

1 B 

Palable. i 

• 

— 

R { 

i Warcowle Women’s. 

t 

R 

B 

ParilJa . 

i t 

B 

> R ! 

' Warramboo. 

i 612 

R 

R 

Parilla Women’s. 

t 

21 

i 18 1 

Warramboo Women’s_ 

697 

' R 

R 

Parllla Well. 

• 

12 

1 9 1 

' Wasleys. ! 

t 

' 8 

12 

Parilla Well Women's. i 

1 * 

27 

31 i 

: Waslevs Women’s . 

t 

1 

6 

Parrakle. i 

* 


- 1 

i Watervale. j 


19 

16 

Parrakle Women’s ........ 

t 

20 

31 

W Aiiraltee . ' 

♦ 

! 13 

10 

Paruna. ^ 

614 

B 

R 

Weavers. 

t 

12 

9 

PaskevlUe . i 


1 18 

1<* 

i Wepowle . 1 


12 

9 

Pata. 1 

1 * 

‘ 2 

1 i 

' White’s River. 1 




Penneshaw . 


— 


I Whyte-Yarcowie . 


— i 

« 

Penola . ; 

« 

3 

7 j 

: Wllkawatt Women’s . | 




Penola Women’s . ' 

t 

R 

B 

' Wllliamstown Women’s .. 


7 1 

4 

Peiiwortham. j 

i t 

8 

12 

1 Wllliamstown. 



— 

Petersville.. 

! * 

13 

10 

! Willowie . 


i 26 

23 

Petlna . i 

• 

24 

28 

1 Wilmington. 

t 

1 ^ \ 

R 

Plnbong . 

611 

— 

— 

Windsor. ' 

* 

_ 1 

— 

PinkawilUnle. ' 

* 

— 

— 

' WirralMura. 

• 

’ — ! 

— 

Finnaroo ... i 

• 

— 

— 

j Wirrilla . 

* 

k 

B 

Plnnaroo Women’s . 

* 

2 

13 

i Wirrilla Women’s. 

• 

1 1 

6 

Port Elliot. 

« 

B 

R 

i Wirrulla. 

• 

i 21 ; 

18 

Pygery. 

611 

13 

B 

! W olseley . 

601 

12 ! 

9 

Quom. 

« 



1 W udinna. 

* 



^mco . 

615 

12 

9 

i Wynarka. 

• 

1 _ 

— 

Bapld Bay .. 

* 

— 

— 

1 Yacka . 

* 

> — 1 

— 

Bedhill ... 

004 




t 

' R i 

B 

Rendelitham . 

« 

10 

7 

1 Yallunda Flat . 

* 

1 - ! 


Eenmark . 


1 — 

— 

j Yandiah . 

605 

i » 1 

27 

Khynie . 

* 

— 

— 

Yaninoe . 

* 

— 1 

— 

Elchman’s Greek . 

• 

8 

12 

Yantanable ... 

« 


— 

Biverton .. 

• 

12 

0 

Yeelanna. j 


i 7 

11 

Elverton W omen’s. 


— 

-; 

Yorketown . 


— 1 

— 

Eoberts and Venan. 

i 


““ 

Younghusband. 

f * 

— ! 

- — 

Eosedale . j 

! * ^ 

— 

— 

1 Yurgo. 1 

t j 

— 1 

— 

Boseworthy ... 1 

* ^ 

— 

' —• 

Yurgo Women’s. ^ 

1 

t — , 

— 


* No report received during the month of November t Held over. B In recess. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETIN08. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

BAliUMBAH. 

August 9th.—^Present: 12 members. 

At the inaugural meeting held on August 9th^ officers were elected and a programme 
of meetings arranged. 

Maicing a Mattress of I'^.-eece. —At a further meeting held on October 5th, attended 
by 10 members, the following paper was read by Mrs. E. Wohling:—**In making 
a wool inattresa one should choose fresh sheep skins, say, not more than three weeks 
old; they must also be fairly woolly. It takes about six skins to make a reasonably 
thick mattress, double bed size. It is somewhat hard to wash all the skins on the same 
day because of needing so much hot, soapy water, and it is suggested to wash one 
fleece every washing day and prepare it during the week. Cut the skin in six pieces 
when preparing for thd ordinary washing, and allow it to soak until ready for washing. 
Have the copper full of clean soapsuds, and use water as hot as the hands can bear it, 
using plenty of soap. Put the pieces through the wringer and rinse in clean, clear 
water, changing water as iti bticomes dirty. Hang out to dry in single pieces, allowing 
both sides to dry. When thoroughly dry the wool (!an bei shorn off the skins, then 
teased with the hands. Then it is ready for the case. Fill the case tightly and evenly 
into the ticking, which has been joined on three sides. Sew up fourth side when filled 
and stab it after the manner of a factory mattress. Use small pieces of leather top 
and bottom, and for sewing a mattress needle and twine are necessary, or an ordinary 
bag needle will do. A wool mattress will last A lifetime and it will not lose weight as 
most other fillings do.” (Secretary, Miss C. Riches.) 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.75in.). 

August 17th.—Present: 15 members and 12 visitors. 

Cooking Display. —The following awards were made.—Cooking—Miss M. Lutz, Miss 
V. Linke, Mrs. Fagan^ Mrs. Lutz, Mrs. Schwarz. Sweets—Miss V. Linke. Jams, &c.— 
Mrs. Kelly. Chutney—Mrs. Linke. Soap—Mrs. Watson. Needlework—Miss V. Linke, 
Mrs. Lange, Miss 0. Puech, Children’s section—Miss D. liinke. Miss J. Schwarz. 
Flowers—Miss V. Linke, Mrs. Smith, Miss D. Linke. Vegetables—G. Pacch. Farm 
products—Mrs. Linke. Men’s s©<ifrion—Mr. Kelly (sheaf of green wheat). (Secretary, 
Miss C. Paech.) 


KANGARILLA. 

August 17th.—Present: 16 member^ six visitors. 

Useful Hints. —The following were given by Mrs. Thorpe :—A Good Stove Polish .— 
f pint turpentine, 1 cake black lead, 1 cake blacking, melted together. After poliahing 
with a brush, if rubbed with a cloth it will take all surplus black off, so that if the hands 
come in contact with the stove it will not blacken tliem. To improve sausages, put I tea¬ 
spoonful of curry in the dripping before frying and they will fry a golden brown. 
To make flowers last a long time, put an aspro in the water. A nice sweet for dessert 
when stewing fruit—add a little extra water and 2 tablespoonfuls of sago. The sago 
to be put in when the fruit is boiling; if this is put in a mould, it will turn 0(Ut 
like jellied fruit. For preserving the soles of boots, apply equal quantities of bees¬ 
wax, olive oil, and mutton suet melted together. A pinch of ground ginger in rhubarb 
takes jjway its sharp taste. To make passion fruit butter:—Idoz. passion fruit, 4 
eggs, 4 dessertspoonfuls butter, and lib. sugar. Mix all together, stir well, and cook 
in a double boiler until the mixture is as tMck as honey. Store in pots and keep air¬ 
tight. It should keep for some time, and is delicious on bread and butter, and it also 
makes a Ailing for cakes and tarts. (Secretary, Mrs. Steer.) 
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KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 32.30in.). 

August 13th.—Present: Eight members. 

M£IX>n Beoipes.—E ach member who gave a recipe also exhibited a small sample of 
jam. Mrs. Davies: Melon and Ginger. —31bs. melon cut up in pieces, 8 cups water, 
2 lemons sliced finely. Boil J hour, then add 61bs. sugar, ilb. preserved ginger. Boil 
steadily another ^ hour, and bottle while hot. Mrs. Messenger: Melon and Passion 
Fruit —61bs. melon, 4 lemons, 18 passion fruit, 121bs. sugar, 16 cups water. Cut up 
melon and cover with water. Cut up lemons and cover with boiling water and let stand 
all night. Add lemons to melon in the morning and boil until melon is clear. Add 
sugar and boil f hour, add passion fruit about i hour bofore jam is done. Mrs. Dowdell: 
Melon and Pineapple. melon, 1 large tin pineapple, | teaspoon ciayenno pepper, 
2 lemons, 6 pints water, 91bs. sugar. Cut up melon, pineapijle, lemons, let stand all 
night with water. In morning boil for 1 hour, then add sugar gradually, then popper, 
and boil another i hour after all sugar has been added. (Secretary, Mrs. H. Dowdell.) 


MoLAREN FLAT. 

October (ith.—Present: 19 members. 

Beoipes for Pastry Fillings. — Lemon Cake Tart.—I cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon¬ 
ful melted butter, 3 cup Inilk, 2 tnble8j)oonful8 S.B. flour, rind and juice of lemon. Line 
dish with pastry. Beat yolks of eggs and sugar together, add butter and milk, then flour 
and lemon. Then add whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, pour into dish, and bake a 
light brown. Date Tart. —11b. dates, i gill water, juice of ^ lemon, ^Ib. good short crust. 
Method.—lionet dates and jmt in saucepan with water an<l lemon juice. Stir over fire 
until consistency of thick jam, turn on plate to cool, make short crust, and line sandwich 
tin. Fill with date mixture Jind cover with pastry, glaze with sugar and water, and cook 
in moderately hot oven for 15 minutes. Chocolate liaisin Pie.—l tablespoonful cornflour, 
^ tablespoonful cocoa, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 2 eggs, vanilla, 1 cup seeded raisins, 2 cups 
milk. Method. —Mix cornflour, sugar, and cocoa together, warm milk, pour a little on 
cornflour to blend, and bring remainder to boiling point, stir in cornflour mixture, and 
cook 2 or 3 minutes. Gool, ^d beaten egg yolk, raisins, and vanilla. Line a t’art plate 
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Dee. 15, 1932. 


with short pastry, pour in filling, and bake 20 minutes in mpderate oven. Beat whites 
to stiff froth, fold in tableapocnful sugar, pile on top of tart, and brown. Lemon Cream 
Pie. —3 tabiespoonsfuls eomftour, 2 egg&y | pint water, 2 or 3 lemons, using rinds of 2, 
loz, butter, ^ cup sugar; line piedish with rough puff j^astry. Method. —Take sufficient 
water from i pint to make cornflour into smooth paste, add remaining water and butter, 
and cook 3 minutes. Take off fire, add lemons, sugar, and beaten egg yolks; beat well. 
Pour mixture into piedish and bake. Beat whites to a stiff froth, stir castor sugar in. 
lightly, and spread on top of pie; put back in oven for few minutes till a pale fawn 
color. (Secretary, Mrs. C. Robertson.) 

MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.81in.). 

August 19th.—Present; 10 members. 

CAiKB EecireSw—M rs. Altsehwager supplied the following:— Bloumway Sponge.^ 

1 cup cornflour, 2 teaspoons plain flour, 3 eggs, ^ cup sugar, ^ teaspoon soda, and 1 of 
cream of tartar. Beat eggs and sugar for 8 minutes. Add flour, &c. Bake in moderate 
oven. Baked Boll. —Make a good scone mixture, roll out, spread with jam or stewed 
apples, roll up as a roly-poly, and place in a deep pie dish. Pour over it 1 cup of hot 
water in which 1 tablespoon of butter and 1 tablespoon of sugar have been dissolved. 
Bake in a moderate over for half an hour. Coffee Cake with Compressed ¥ea>st .— 
2i cups flour, 4 eggs, 1 cup sugar, ^Ib. butter, 1 cup warm milk, loz. compressed yeast. 
Mix yeast in a cup with a little sugar and warm milk. Mix all dry ingredients together, 
melt butter in the milk. Beat eggs until light, then add all liquid to the mixture. 
Stand to rise, after mixing, for six hours. Spread on an oven sheet, warmed, let rise 
for another hour. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. The same indxture makes a 
fruit cake with the addition of sultanas, currants, peel, and an icing made of 1 cup of 
plain white sugar, ^oz. butter, and ^ cup of milk. Boil in a saucepan for eight 
minutes, stirring well. Flavor with essence and beat until as thick as cream. Spread 
on cake when cold. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 

MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.81in.). 

September 16th.—Present; eight members. 

Staining, Polishing, and Vaknisjiing Fiax)rs. —^Mrs. A. Nitschke gave the following 
suggestions for staining floors with Condy's crystals, which can be bought for about 
Is. 9d. lb. Use 1 teaspoonful of crystals to 1 pint of water; make up a bucketful at a 
time. Use a mop made out of old cloths, in the same way as you mop a floor. If the 
floor has not been stained before do it over three times, letting it dry in well each time. 
When quite dry, polish it with the following polish:— 4oz8. soap, 4ozs. candles, 8ozb. 
beeswax, 2 pints water, 4 pints turpentine; boil for 10 minutes before adding the turps, 
which must be added after removing from the fire. Mix thoroughly. Floor Wax. —Bb. 
beeswax, 11b. parafiin, I pint raw linseed oil, 1| turpentine. Mcdt beeswax and 

paraffin in a tin standing in a vessel of hot water, then mix in the oil and turpentine. 
The mixing should be done in a Toom where there is no flame. Washing Day Hints .—• 
Mrs. Varcoe gave the following:—To set colors in new materials before washing grate 

2 medium-sized potatoes as fine r.8 possible, add ^ cupful of vinegar and J cupful of 
salt. Allow the mixture to stand for 10 minutes. Then add 1 gallon of rain water. Jjet * 
the articles soak in the mixture V>efore *‘tubbing.'* Novel Uses for Old Felt Hats .— 
Lamp wicks of any size or shape can be cut from men's soft felt hats. Brush the felt 
to remove dust and dirt, and cut througii the brim to the crown. When enough strips 
are cut, soak them in vinegar for about 4 hours, dry in a light airy place for a day 
or two, and they will be ready for uim;. As silencers for furniture, as backings under 
carpet edges subject to much we.ar, as polishers for silverware, glass windows, linoleum, 
and glazed tiles, strips cut from old felt hats are excellent. They are useful also as 
hot-plate mats and iron holders. 8hella>e Varnish. —Mrs. Altsehwager read the following 
paper:—“Shellac and french jmlish are one and the same thing, only that one is applied 
with a brush and the other witli a rubber. Orange shellac may be purchased at the 
chemists Jind methylated spirits at a grocer's. To make shellac varnish or french polish, 
a wi<le-mouthed jar is half-filled with the orange shellac, then the jar is fille<l with 
methylated spirits, and the whole shaken at inteiTals. After 1 hour the mixture will 
be ready for use. Probably the handiest thing available to the constructor of wireless 
receivers is shellac varnish. With it he can polish his cabinet, giving it a surface equal 
to the energy he displays over the job. He can use it to paint cardboard tubes and so 
bring them almost to the efficiency of ebonite; the shellac not only improves the insulating 
properties, but also stiffens and makes them impervious to moisture. If it is used at a 
fairly stiff consistency, coils may be painted with it and the windings kept in place. 
Oilcloth which has a dull appearance will be greatly improved by a thin coating of 
varnish. For french polished goods, take equal parts of turpentine, vinegar, methylated 
spirits, and raw linseed oil and place them in a bottle in the order mentioned. If this 
is not done the mixture will curdle and be useless." (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 
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TANTANOOLA. 

August iilst.—Present; 15 members. 

The following “Biscuit l^.cipes^' were supplied by Miss Telfcr:— Crecm Bi.scuitft: 
1 cup cream, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, enough S.R. flour to stiffen (about cups); mix 
sugar and cream, add egg, beat for 5 minutes, then add flour and roll out thin; bake 
in moderate oven. Cftampagne Biscmts: 2 cups flour, ^Ib. butter, 1 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon cream tartar, i teaspoon carb. soda, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon milk; beat egg 
and sugar together, add milk, rub butter in flour, mix into a stiff dough; bake for 
10 minute®. 8ao Biscuits: Take 2 cups flour, 1 tablespoonful cornflour, pinch salt, 
i teaspoon baking powder, sift all together, rub 2 tablespoons butter into flour, mix to 
a stiff dough with a little milk and roll out very thin; cut with round cutter and prick 
with a fork. Med Cross Biscuits: 2 cups rolled oats, f cup flour, 1 cup brown sugar, 
1 tablespoon treacle, lib. butter (oiled), pinch salt; mix dry ingredients, then add 
1 teaspoon carb. soda dissolved in 2 tablespoons of boiling water and the oiled butter 
while hot; let stand till mixture is cool, roll into balls and put on slide; bake in a 
slow oven. Ginger Nuts: 31b8. flour, fib. butter, lib. treacle, 21bs. brown sugar, loz. 
spice, loz. gin^r, 11 tejispoons carb. soda, f cup milk; mix dry ingredients, then add 
treacle and milk; bake in a moderate oven, (Secretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 


WAERAMBOO. 

At the September meeting of the Branch Mrs. Daniels gave an instructive demonstra¬ 
tion of icing cakes. The speaker explained the kinds and quantities of the various 
ingredients to be used, and replied to numerous questions. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Collins.) 


SOUTH-EASTERN. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 20.0ilin.). 

June Ist. 

Dairying.— Mr. P. Ohittleborough contributed the following p®per;—“Since other 
branches of farming are giving such, poor returns, dairying has come to the fore, not 
that it gives great returns, but to many it is the only means of ready cash. Indeed 
many who used to only milk one or two cows are milking six or even more. As it takes 
no more to feed a pure-bred cow than one of a mixed breed, and as there is always a 
demand for good stock, a person who is taking up dairying might as well start with 
pure stock. It is best to pick out the breed which one fancies and concentrate entirely 
on that breed. To see a herd of cattle all the same type is more attractive than a mob 
of varying colors, sizes, and shapes. I prefer Ayrshires; not only are they good pro- 
duemg cows, but they are large-framed and will bring a good price as fat stock, men 
begmning it is advisable to buy a good bull and one or two good cows from a reliable 
strain so that the pure strain is retained. Very few have the money to outlay on pur- 
chasing all pure-bred cows, and until the herd is well established it is advisable to use 
the best of the grade cows and their stock. T(» keep up the quality of the herd, 
constant culling is necessary, for only the best are to be kept, and it is necessary 
to keep a record of the amount of milk and cream given by each cow. To do this 
every day entails a lot of work, but if it is done once a day, say two days a week 
twice a month, a fair estimate of the cow *8 producing qualities should be obtained. A 
good cow should have a good chest and good girth measurement, with as straight a 
back as possible, good length of body, wide prominent Jiips, and long from the rump 
^nes; this allows the cow to carry a good, wide udder well up behind, also well 
forward, allowing plenty of milk room, and as a rule the teats are well spaced and not 
craped together. An important part in the herd is the bull. It is said that the 
bull is nw)re than half the herd. Therefore it is necessary to procure a good type of 
bull. Not only are his looks important, but also his records as to a breeder. The true 
nmasure of a bull, especiaJly for dairying, can only be obtained by keeping records of 
his mughters. A bull that can be relied on to breed high-producing stock is worth his 
weight m gold. Points to look for on the bull are to procure one with good masculine 
appearance, large, long body witb good, deep chest and girth measurement. A strong 
point from a dairying point is to see that the bull lias large teats well spaced. This 
good point in most cases comes out in the heifers having good, large, well spaced teats. 
It IS much better to breed your own stock; animals bred on the farm—provided they 
well-bred and properly fed, managed, &c.—will thrive better than those purchased. 
Cattle born and bred on the place are acclimatised, and thus their constitutions are 
specially fitted for the climate and soil conditions. Purchased cattle have to settle down 
to new conditions. A cow in milk should be fed with grain and chaff even when grazing 
on good grass. For example, a csow giving SOlbs. to SSlbs. milk daily should receive 
oats, bran, and pollard, witli a little salt and superphosphate, and feeding 
lOlbs. to 121bs. chaff with about three double handfuls of the above mixture, the cows 
milk well and keep in good health. Cows in calf should be given six weeks to two 
months^ spell before calving again, and during that time feed given to them is by no 
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means wasted, because they milk rnmjh better when caving again. Most of the feed 
can be grown on the farm. Feed which will give good results consists of good hay 
chaff with oats and bran mixed, and when there is plenty of moisture^ pollard is also 
a good food for milk production. A good plan Is to have several small paddocks, say 
two to thrcie acres in each, and top dress them with Icwt. super each year early in 
autumn after the first rains so they will get a good start. As a rule, one small plot 
will gmzii sifx to eight head for a week during the day, then turn them on a fresh 
plot, closing the grazed one up for a while; by so doing one is able to run far more 
stock. By feeding the cows in the bails with good feeders or nose bags there is very 
little waste of cliaff, &c. (]k>w8 also require as mucJi clean wtater as they can drink, 

more so wlien fed (m grain mixtures which have not been damped. The herd should 
bf handle^i as quietly as possible, and not dogged or raced about; most cows axe easily 
excited by rough handling, which greatly reduces their milk supply. During rough 
weather they should be provided with shelter; not only does the cold affect the milk 
supply, but the cows lose condition. This can be overleome by rugging, but it is 
expenjBive and not altogether a success, because the cows get very itchy, and rub the 
rugs to pieces. A ISgall. separator is sufficient for three or four cows, but for over 
four cows, a larger one is needed in accordance to number of cows. The washing of 
utensils, &c., has to be very thorough; milk and cream are very oasily spoilt by being 
tainted, and in many instances the trouble oeeurrs from unclean utensils or coming 
into contact with strong odors. Sometimes, however, this is caused by the cows 
eating strong flavored grass. In this mse cows should be turned on these parts directly 
after milking and taken off about 2 hours before being milked again. Skim milk 
can be used for rearing the calves. Peed the calves well and keep them in a small, 
well fenced paddock, so tliat they do not learn to creep through the femies. Well fed 
calves soon develop, and one is able to sell at a good price. Surplus skim milk comes 
in vtiTV well for pig rearing, which is closely associated with dairying.'’ (Secretary, 
E. FfUzner.) 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 30.04in.). 

August 12th.—Present: 15 members. 

Mr. K. A. Potter, M.A. (Head Master of the Mount Gambier High School) delivered 
an instructive addrees, Agricultural High Schools." (Secretary, G. Gurry.) 

September 9th.—Present: 12 members. 

Afforestation. —Mr. B. Swarizkopff read the following paper:—"Nearly every 
country of the world is looking with grave concern at the fast diminishing forest 
areas on the one hand and the ever growing demand of wood and timber on the other. 
For as the demand for wood inereases year by year, the timber reserves are taxed io 
the utmost and, if no adequate provision for planting trees is made wo shall, before 
many years, be facet! with a timber famine. No doubt th^ extraordinary demand for 
timber during tlie late world iS?^ar has led to a deplorable depletion or forests, and 
to make good the loss sustained it has become necessary to make double efforts in 
matters of rp-afforestation. It is indeed gratifying to note that in common with other 
countries of the world Australia is well awake to a sound policy of forest preservation; 
and of the Commonwealth States, it is our own State which is doing the most valuable 
work in this direction. From the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth, 1924, the 
following is extracted:—‘Economical forestry aims at the preservation and develop* 
ment of existing forests areas by safe-guarding againsts fire and other destructive 
agencies, by expert supervision of the removal of timber, by judicious thinning, by 
r^-afforestation of denuded areas, with new suitable growths of local or exotic origin. 
It provides also for the continuance of an indispensable form of national wealth by 
the afforestation of available l)taxe lands, adapted to the growth of various timbers. 
Tliough large areas of virgin forests still remain in Australia, the inroads made by 
timber getters, by agriculturists, pastonalists, who have destroyed large areas by ring- 
barking, are considerable, and it is not unlikely that the climatological changes are 
caused tlieieby. It is stated that beneficial consequences follow on the planting of 
trees on denuded lands, or along the eroding coasts, and that a forest-covering benefi¬ 
cially regulates the effects of rainfall. Successful planting of exotic trees in various 
parts of Australia has demonstrated that the climate is suitable for the cultivation 
of a large number of the most valuable and beautiful of the world’s timber trees.’ 
Australia's timber resources, compared with the rest of the world, are of no great 
extent. A glance at a map of vegetations will convince us that a timber b^t runs 
arounfl the south-easi and east coast of our island continent, and a narrow slnp 
covers the extreme south-west comer of Western Australia. South Australia is parti¬ 
cularly tinfortnnately situated as far as natural forests are concerned. Apart from 
Mount Lofty Ranges, Flinders Ranges, and licr south-eastern portions, she can claim 
no forpst-clad areas, and it is this factor that Has made her the most ardent champion 
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of a 8yst(‘matic scheme of afforestation. Naturally, when our pioneering forefathers 
came to Austrnlia^s hospitabk; shores to found new homes and make the best of this 
virgin soil they were compelled to destroy much valuable timber. Rtately gums had 
to yield to the determination of the pioneers, and the cleared areas rewarded those 
stalwarts with the well-earned products of the soil. Although much of the timber 
served useful purposes for the erection of homes, bams, fences, &c., yet great quantities 
must have been destroyed, as no use could be found for the same. But. while 
destruction went on in those days, re-iafforestation wa»' not even hinted at, and with 
an everdnereasing population grew an evor-increiising demand for more timber, with 
the one result that the stately trees di8api)eared and land beoame bare. In Queensland, 
for instance, farmers, unaware of utility of the fine, handsome tree known as the silky 
oak, cut this tree down ruthlessly in order to use it for fence posts and oven firewood; 
and in this and many other ways much valuable timber, esjMJcially hardwood, has 
suffered great inroads, so that to-day Governments are forced to do their utmost to 
check rapid depletion. I am convinced that there is a close relationship between 
forests and rainfall. Take again our so-called Murray areas. The more the land 
becomes denuded and trees disappear the more tbe rainfall seems to become irregular. 
Even the South-East, which can boast of a fairly regular rainfall, seems to be 
somewhat influenced since the once luxuriant timber growth has become very 
diminished. In districts like the South-East, what opportunities do w'e have to cultivate 
suitable trees alongside our roads and highways—not necessarily limited to town areas, 
but to adorn farms, sheep runs, and to serve as wind-breaks, shelter, &c. While much 
may be and is being done by governments, private enterprise nuiy add considerably 
to the extension of tree-cultivation 'areas, and every tree planted in this sense forms 
a valuable asset to the district. At the interstate Conference of Forestry, hold at 
Hobart in 1920, forestry authorities of the various States estimated that, to meet the 
future requirements of Australia an area of 24^ million acres of indigenous forest 
lands will be necessary. These were distributed among the several States as follows: — 
New South Wales 8,000,000 acres, Victoria millian, Queensland 6,000,000, Souen 
Australia 500,000, Western Australia 3,000,000, Tasmania 1,500,000. This area has 
l>een endorsed by the Premier’s (Conference held in that same year, in aiming towards 
permanent forest reserv'ation. Of the 24^ million acres set down by the Premiers’ 
Conference as necessary to meet our requirements, 10,412,637 acres have been realised, 
OT about 42 per cent. The timber reserves, which embrace 7,836,499 acres, with the 
additional Qui+erialand National Parka, bring tlie above figures to nearly 18,500,000, 
but it must bo understood that the timber reserves are liable to cancellation any time. 
Also mii(?h of this forest area is included in almost inaccessible mountain region, and 
the above quota mentioned refers to timber for merchandise purposes only. This fact 
fully emphasises the necessity of judicious timber cultivation. South Australia, whose 
geographical position has greatly handicapped forestry on a large scale, is nevertheless 
foremost in its efforts to utilise to the fullest extent what areas there are available. 
Here in the South-East vast areas have been planted with the Pinus irutignis; judging 
from present ol>servations this tree is yielding a timlier for which there seems to be 
a great demand. The particular merits of this timber seem to lie in the fact that 
it is easily grown, reaches maturity within a reasonable space of time; maintenance 
of forests, cutting down, &c., incurrs a minimum of expense; the timber lends itself 
to a multitude of uses, and is becoming a favorite with most timber tradesmen. It has 
alsf) been ascertained that this pine is an admirable tree in assisting to drain swamp 
ar(?a8. However, in spite of all this, one cannot help feeling whether at the same 
time some consideration should not be given to the re afforestation of our indigenous 
hard woods, particukrly in this part of the State. It does seem deplorable that useful 
stringy-barks and blackwoods, which once formed a conspicuous feature of the garden 
of the State, no more delight the eye; and the remark may be pertinent that even 
now it is not too late to give consideration to this matter. Touching briefly the 
planting of exotic trees the climatic conditions of this part are most favorable to 
quite a number of English and European hardw^oods and softwoods. The reason for 
this is that we are situated almost in latitudes that touch climates known as the maritine 
and Mediterranean. Thus we are all familiar with such trees as English Oak, Elm, 
Plane Tree, and Ash, which all seem to thrive well in these parts. Again the species 
known as Douglas Fir makes a stately show in the tow'ii. One fact gleams upon us, 
and. that is the adaptability of the South-East to quite a variety of exotic trees, and it 
is hero where there is plenty of scope for beautifying parks, recreation grounds, and 
other areas in and around the towns; for we should ever remember the two fold aim of 
afforestation; firstly, to provide for the requirements of timber for utility purposes, 
and secondly by upholding permanent forest areas we are assisting the rainfall of the 
district. Towns and country schools cad do very much in this direction on Arbor days, 
and every opportunity and encouragement herein will always find ready response witii 
the teachers, not only in school grounds, but any available place where suitable trees 
can be planted. Taking a glance at timber production for the same years mentioned 
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we find that local timber sawn and hewn amounted to a total of 587,441 super feet 
throughout Australia. The Value of Other Forest Products: Eucalyptus oil amounted 
to the value of £39,990, exported chiefly to United Kingdom and Tlnited States; the 
production of tan bark is estimated at about 30,000 tons per annum. The total value 
of forest production during 1922-23 amounted to £9,344,000. On the other hand our 
imports from foreign countries, such as United Kingdom, Canada, India, 
firitish countries, Norway, Sweden, United States, See.., amounted to ^ £1,260,550. 
In 1922-23 the total reads 92,088,449 super feet. This was all dressed timber. Un¬ 
dressed timber for the same periods totalled: 1919-20, 143,208,872 super feet, values at 
£2,078,906; 1922-23, 272,535,558 super feet, valued at £2,790,936. All these timbers 
were chiefly softwoods, as yellow pine, red wood Oregon, kauri, white pine, red deals, 
the hardwoods were chiefly oak from IJ.S. and Japan, and teak. A good discussion 
followed. (Secretary, G. Gurry.) 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932. 

MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.09in.). 

\The following report was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. II. Ross) at the 
Annual Meeting of the Branch held on October 13/h. ] 

‘^The year generally has been one of profit in agricultural information, and our best 
thanks are due to the officers of the Department for the prompt and full information 
given on the various matters submitted to them, either for criticism pr in the form of 
inquiry. Eight meetings were held during the year, and the attendance at most of the 
meetings was quite up to the average, which, considering the phenomenally wet winter 
and the resulting bad roads over which members were compelled to travel, may be c-on- 
sidered very satisfactory. In accordance with an established custom, the ejection of 
officers took place at the August meeting, with the following results:—Chairman, Mr. 
Reg. A. Dinning; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. E. Hunt and J. T. Ryan; Committee, Chairman, 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. R. Wiese, E. Milne, E. Packer, F. TTCiiorden, tind Secretary; 
Auditor, Mr, Hokin. At our last annual social we had the plejisure of the company of 
Mr. S. Shepherd, of Kybybolite (Meml)er of the Advisory Board), and Messrs. E. S. 
Alcock and H. H. Orchar<l. The attendance from Mundalla at Kybybolite visiting day 
last year wtis much smaller than usual, due no doubt to the dry spring and the resulting 
early hay-cutting. 

Bureau Exhibit .—In response to an invitation to coni])ete in the Bureau exhibit class 
at Bordertown Show last year, the Branch entered into the business so enthusiastically 
that the first prize was juinexed, A very creditable exhibit of an educational nature was 
also staged at the Mundalla Show in March. 

The annual South-Eastern Conference was held at Bordertown last March, and was 
well attended by members of this Branch. The Branch was represented at Annual 
Congress (1932) by Messrs. L. M. Dinning and F, O. Trenorden, and these two gentlemen 
gave full reports of the proceedings at our last monthly meeting. 

Papers, ^’C. —-At the September Meeting (1931) Messrs. L. M. Dinning and E. 
Knowling, the delegates to Congress for 193i, gave full reports of the j)roceeding8 of 
Congress. Both gentlemen went to a good deal of trouble to bring back all the infor¬ 
mation possible, aTid received the hearty thanks of the meeting. 

The November meeting took the form of a Working Bee, when 38 members and 
friends tissembled on the property of the ex-President, Mr. B. Wiese, for the purpose 
of removing and cleaning up the ruins of Mr. Wiese's homestead, which was destroyed 
by Are. The party was well equipped with drays, trucks, and tools, and in a few hours 
had the whole of the debris cleared away and the site cleaned up in readiness for the 
new home. Thus a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau can be an asset to its district in 
other ways apart from its value as an educational institution. 

At the February meeting Mr. Orchard explained and demonstrated the art of budding 
fruit-trees and roses. Mr. Orcliarcl also gave individual instruction during the day. 

The March meeting was taken up with making arrangements for the Bureau exhibit 
at Mundalla Show and the South-Eastern Conference held at Bordertown. 

At the June meeting Mr. J. T. Ryan gave a very flne address on * Pig Keeping. ' The 
lecture was much enjoyed, and gave rise to a good discussion. 

The subject for the July meeting was supplied by Mr. L. M, Dinning, who rend a 
lengthy paper intitled 'The Nature and Control of Prevalent Wheat Diseasea.' The 
paper contained much information and advice of a very practical and coinmonsense 
nature. The paper was illustrated with the aid of microscopic slides and a blackboard. 
At this meeting the secretary was authorised to proceed with the Installation of a first- 
aid veterinary cabinet. 

The Annual Meeting was held on August 16. 

At the October meeting the Congress delegates (1932), Messrs. L. M. Dinning and F. 
Trenorden, gave excellent reports. 
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At tlie 1932 Annual Meeting Mr. Ross announced tJio launobin;.; of ;i scbcrue for the 
rchabiliatioii of tlie Mundalla Iliancb of the .Bureau. ‘1 Ijiive reco^nl'^ed thfit the 

old Bystom of running a Burenii Brand) in >)e(*oining obsolete, and, that m>vv and uj) to date 
methods and features of speeial Interest must 1)0 introdue(‘d from time lo time in orrier 
to meet, the dtunands of nioclcrn times. Tlie adieine imdude.s ilie following features; — 

1. The installation of the best and most up-to-date vetiu'inary tirst-aid ('abinet ])OHsessed. 
by any Branch in Soutli Australia, This cabinet has not iieen |)n‘pare<l in a, liaphazard 
way, but has been gum* into thoroughly with tlu’ ai<l of Mr, U. \\dese and the \'eterinarv 
officers of th(‘ Htoek and Brands ohic(*, and the iirst-aiti tr(‘atments availaltle ar(‘ tlie 
most up to (late that (Uin be had; also, Mr. \Vles<‘ and tin' (tovernmeni v(d(‘i-inarv otfi('ers 
have ]jroniis<‘d their assistMne(‘ and advice at all times, and wo will he kept advised of 
any new features tliat will be of use to us. 

2. The installation in tlu^ near future' of a Babcock milk tester to he irsial under tin* 
supervision of Mr. Bownes, the South-Kastern Dairy Instructor. At tlu' jiresent time 
many peojile keep cows, but it is hoped that with the installation, of this now feature 
that the position will he reversed and that tin' cows will ki'cp the people. 

3. A programme of meetings for the year that will inclmlH more lectures by scientists 
and exjierts tiian. has l>een the casi' in the past, and with a great(‘r variety of subjects 
in order to cater for all memliera. 

4. The ri'construction of our Branch inquiry scrvi<'e. It should be known to all timt 
through the medium of the Bureau the people have the l>e»t inquiry service jiossible, and 
it is free to all. The departmental experts and scientists are anxious to help througli this 
service, and members will be (mcouraged in future to make more use of this fine service 
and bring their problems along. 

u. To make a special effort to encourage meudiers to take part in (’rop and Fallow 
t'ompetitions, and thus make these Comjie tit ions of greater interest and thereby jmpro\e 
farming practices as much as possible. 

(». To hold a Homestead Meeting occasionally as a diversion froni the usual meetings, 
to give members an opportunity t(» see th(‘ methods practise<i by otlu'r farmers and 
engender a good social spirit a.mong the people. 

7. Endeavor to have a Ladies’ Branch formed at Mundalla in order to strengthen the 
Branch when arranging ('xhibits, &c. 

5. To encourage the school cliildrmi to bei'orn*' intiucsted in the Ibireau, by working 
in conjunction with the head teucher so that they will grow up to look upon the Bureau 
as an inifiortant institution ;iml b(‘ eager to join up and tjike our ]daces when the time 
arrives for them to do so. .-\s a move in this direction 1 iutimd to (uideavor to have 
included in the Mundalla Sliow' catalogue classi's for this {Uiifiosc, and foi' whicli I will 
gludily donate the ]>ri7.(>s. New features will be introduced from time to f inie, and it is 
hop('d in this way to sustain tlie .interest in tln' Bureau a.s time goes on.’ 

Befori' eonelmling, 1 would like to thank very sineerely all who have assisted in any 
way during the year, paitieularly those who have entertained the departmental officers 
whenever necessary. Their eff’orts liave been much appreciated indetMl. With the 
<'o-o]Knati<m of evi'ry member we should be able to luiihl up this Branch to a. standard 
(xpial to any Branch in the State. T intend to devote most of my spare tins* to the suc¬ 
cessful working of the Branch—to .adopt it as a hvobby—and liope to lie able to give 
idl a. v(u v effici(‘nt Bureau si'n ice. ” 


WOIiBELEY (Average annual r.'iinfall, 18.441n.). 
duly 11th,—Prt?seut: 18 members. 

The Hon. SecTotary (Mr. E. Sharrad) read the Annual Report, ami officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. An instructive paiier, “ Tloine Gardi'iiing, ” was read 
by Mr. W. 8tarrick. 

Poultry. —Mr. A. (irosser read the following paper .at' the iiKHduig held during 
August:—“To-day the poultry industry ranks amongst the leading industries in tlu‘ 
♦State. Breeding and feeding are two of the most important points. When fec'diug 
grain throw it amongst the straw-litter so that the birds have to exercise for their 
food. A mixture of bran and pollard is a good change. 8J»ell grit is very imjiortant, 
and the fowls should have much as they can eat, it reduces the nimiber of soft shell 
eggs. Green feed is es.sential, lucerne preferably, l/ettiice and silver beet are also 
useful. Water should be always kept very clean iji the frtmglis. Bori' water is better 
than rain water—^it contains the minerals the fowls require. Meat meal, which makes 
a valuable addition to the food, can be provided for by killing an old slu'Oj) and boiling 
it. The White Leghorn and the Black Orpington are the two best l>r(xvds for the 
average farmer. The White Lieghom is a good layer, lays an egg averaging from 
2oz8. to 2iozs.—^the egg demanded by the export trade. Tim Black Orpington lays 
a brown shelled egg not so large, averaging about 2ozs., and is a much better table 
bird. In selecting a breeding pen choose the very best hens from the flock, allowing 
from 0 to 8 hens to each cockctel. Pullets are not recommended for breeding purposes. 
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Sef^ that the hens are even, of g-ood appearance, clean around the eyes and le^gs, with 
a good egg carrying capacity. Avoid all crooked breasted birds for breeding. The 
pens should bo so arranged that the fowls get the morning sun. Obtain the best 
cockerels from the best laying strain procurable. This will improve the flock and 
increase egg iiroduction. For breeding it is advisable to have a separate pen or room for 
the ine libation. Bree<ling should take place from August until October. 1 prefer an oh I 
hen if procurable, fm* which purpose it will pay to keep a few for setting purposes. Set 
them on the ground liecause the eggs rocjuire moisture to bring the chickens to maturity. 
Place the hen and chickens in a yard well sheltered from cold west winds and allow them 
to receive the morning sun. The feed should consist of ground wheat, oatmeal, maize, char¬ 
coal, and good clean water, allowing them to help themselves to greenfeed. As a rule there- 
are more cockerels than pullets, and the roosters should be killed as soon as they are 
fit to eat. Do not keep a laying hen longer than 2 to 3 years. Mark them in order 
to tell their age, and destroy any sick fowls. The sleeping pen should be frt>e from 
draughts and provided with J^in. square x>erehes. Do not allow verniin on the perches,, 
use \vjist(' oil to keej> these in check. I recommend a kerosene tin cut open, 
with sand for the nesting material to keep the eggs as clean as possible. South 
Australia is endeavoring to standardise a 2oz. egg; therefore our aim must be to breed 
a strain of xioultry that will produce the most 2oz. eggs i,n a year. Fggs arc all 
tested with an electric light, and any eggs showing the slightest sign of poor quality 
are rejocti’d. The collection of eggs should Iw made at least once a day, more if time 
will pennit. Every egg that leaves Australia takes from 6 to 7 weeks before it roaches 
the British consumer, and every egg must be branded ^Australia.’ It is essential that 
every egg lie fresh and of tlie best quality before being shipped.^’ 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOBCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

August .12th.—Present: 14 members. 

BoOKKEi'^eiNG.—Mr. F. Stainer ncid the following paper:—the })ast imuiy jaiople 
engaged in tlu^ various plias(»s of one man trading—for exjimple, small businesses, 
fanners, &c.—have X)aid little attention to bookkeeping. Wince the passing of a law 
requiring tlie presentation of account books in court in bankrux)icy cases these persons 
have lieen obliged to make up their accounts, and the man on tiu* land has found tliat 
the keej)ing of his own liooks has proved itself to be a source t)f very infonnativi* infor¬ 
mation. An account book has a Idghly practical use, in that a man has at his finger 
ti|)S a coiiqiletc statement of his financial position and he can s(?e precisely when and 
liow ins money lias been used. On the other hand, when we trust to memory alone w'o 
invariably omit many small items, each perhaps amounting to only a few shillings, but 
which soon add up to pounds. If the details of all exjienditure w’erc correctly entered 
in a book, they would always be*^ available for future reference and guidanc.i*. Elementary 
bookkeeping is not un involved or complicated matter. For jiractical purposes the only 
necessity is the account book, in which is entered the receipts and expenses as they are 
incurred. The first essential to correct methods is promptness of entry, otherwise 
inuccuracy will arise as a result of the delay. Tlie book should bo divided into x>crlods, 
each occupying a page. For the average man a page of a standard account book will 
last a month, so tluit one page may be taken for each month of the year. At tliis stage 
the individual bookkeeper may choose one of two alternatives: he may use a single fiage 
on which to keep a statement of both receipts and expenses. The columns in the boo't 
would then read from the left: date, statement, £ s. d. under the heading of debtor, and 
£ s. d. under creditor. A second and more satisfactory method is to utilise a double page, 
one-half being devoted to receipts and the other half to expenses. Both sections arc 
ruled up similarly: date, statement, £ s. d. Whichever system is used, it will be found 
exceedingly useful to insert a narrow column in which to enter the number of the 
receipt form. The double page is ])referable because expenses and receipts are coin- 
]iloted separately and are more eiisily consulted and worked out than the single leaf.. 
At the end of the monthly period the totals under debtor and creditor are made up and 
the difference calculated. This balance, whether it be a credit or a debit balance, 
forms the first entry on the new page, and the statement column contains the words 
* Balance brought forward,' or words to that effect. At tlie end of the year the ‘ balance- 
sheet' is drawn up. This may be done in a separate book or on a double page of the 
account book. It is usual to specify the period for which the balance-sheet is taken at 
the top of the page. The balance-sheet is a condensed form of the receipts and expenses, 
the invoice totals replacing the detailed accounts of the monthly periods. In the balance- 
sheet the expenses and receipts are always kept separate to facilitate checking. The totai 
of the exx»enses, together with the balance in hand at the time, must equal the total shown 
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in tho recoiptfl column in order that the balance-sheet will be a true and complete account 
•of the year ’s tran^ictions. It is always advisable to keep rfH-eipi-fonus for a consider¬ 
able period past. This noiy be dom* by filing them, but in such a condition they ar(( 
liable to 1>e damaged, whereas pasting them in a book precludes any possibility of their 
being torn or dninaged accidentally,” Mr. RtJiiner exhibite<l j)Ugc.s ruled to illustrate 
liis method of l)ookkeey)ing. (Recretary, A. McOallnm.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

NARIUDY (Average ainuial rainfall, jri.Sidii. i. 

August (ithj-'-'Pn^Hent': 17 ineinbf’rs and .11 \i.si(ors. 

Knowing that great activity has been recently displaved in connection with tho 
agricultural class at the Narridy »Sclio(>l, the Secretary of the ilureau bivibal tho senior 
pupils to supply the material for the August iriecting, ” lleid Testing” was the subject 
chosen by Masters Biaice Rmart, and Ira Pascoe, wd>o gjivc a practical (h'liionstration of 
testing for butierfat and then carried on their work to (hnnonstrate the production of 
commercial butter, and later the wpplic.'ition to the herd. The large attendance was 
.astonished at tho ease and fluency with which these })oys delivered their demonstration, 
and also at the calm and deliberate way in which they answered all queries re the work, 
thus showing their listeners that they held a thorongli grip of their subject. Master 
Fergus Rmart delivered an interesting disx'ourse on ‘‘Incubator Brooding,” his 
<mnfldence and delivery being points most notieeable. Sevei-al nieinbers later availed 
thcms(dvea of the opportunity to teat milk under the dir<*ctioii of the boys, a divorsioii 
which created much interest. (Secretary, H. B. Cox.) 


NFLSIIABY (Average annual rainfall, 17in.). 

Aiigus-t 11th.—Present: 12 members. 

A TK'K-ruoOF F<)W'l House. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. K. Noble: — 
'‘The description and house that follows is simple, and not very difficailt or expensive to 
attach to any build of house. It may bo built of wa)od, iron, })art straw*, or netting of 
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any size or height desired. The house which is built all of iron is the best. There must 
be a clear space about din. !v\'ide all the way round the house, just below , the roof. 
Through this space there must bo no connection between the sides and the roof, except 
that of the posts. Tliis spiw*e will allow ventilation, and room enough for a galvanised 
iron cup which is soldered around tlui posts at that height, to stop tick reaching the roof. 
The cup, one around ovcoy post connected with the roof, is of a cone-shape, round or 
Bijuaro to suit the post, and must be kept full of very thin oil or kerosene. The brim of 
the cup should not touch the post or roof. This is very important. The roof should 
(jverhang to x^J'^^vent rain, blowing in on the fowls. The perches should be joined and 
stayed to each other, and swung, 18in. clear of the sides and any posts within the house,, 
by wire.s or rods through other cups of oil to the roof. The cups around the posts, and 
the clear space or opening around the house, j)revent tick climbing to the roof, from 
w’hich they could drop to fowds on the pcrclies. The cups around tlie wires or rods on 
\vhi<'li tlu' p('rche.s are swung w^ould stop any tick fonnerly on the fowls gointr to the 
roof for shelter. Tick cannot reach tho roof or perches. Old tick do not stay on a fowd 
for vciy long, and if the perches are well painted or oiled, they will not l)e able to live- 
in them, but will drop to the floor to seek slielter. They can regain the XTerches by being 
carried by a fowl, but this is unlikely, as older tick rarely travel during daylight. If 
they did they w^ould pro>)ably be eaten, and most fowls roost before nightfail, and are 
very sensitive about their legs during the day, so that unless they are sitting on the 
ground tick have no chance of getting at them. Chickens when put in a house are usually 
j)ut in l)oxca or brooders on the floor. If put m boxes, either jdace them on very low 
peidies or build a low stand or table—^with cup.s similar to those of the housti—attached 
to the legs; lirooders may be treattnl likewise, (.arc sliould be taken not to allow the 
chicks to jump from any great height until old enough, or they may become crippled. 
Also, put them in their boxes early in the evening, or tick will get on them before they 
are jTlaced in the boxes. Boxes or brooders should be examined occa.sionally for tick.. 
If using timber for posts, the cu|>s c;in be nailed to the posts and be well painted on tho 
inside, but tins will need a very large cup. It is better to bolt a short pie(*c of iron— 

with cuf> soldered on—to tlie to]) of the post. The most suitable iron will be square or 

jound in slia]»e, and about 13in. long, with the cup about 7in. froTu tlie up]»cr end. The 
cups are cone-slui])ed, eitlier round or square. Wooden posts may harbor tick, w'hi<*.h 
live on fowds that roost on the floor. For tliis reason, if ]>o8sibJe, do not have nests 

in the house; some bens like to roost in or on them. Do not hav(* tlie jicrches sw’iing 

single, but fastened om^ to another; if tlie former, the fowds may not roost on them, ns 
they usually sway too much. Tick in a house of this description should soon die out. 
but keep the cups full as a preventive. The first attack of tlie tick is always likely to 
be severe. Old houses can easily be made free from tick if this principle is adopted. 
The opening around the house to ])revent tick reaching the roof may cause a draught. 
If it does, it can he stopped by fixing a part of a sheet of iron on a slant, from the sides 
inw'ards and upwards, just under the opening; this wdll spread the air over the house, 
/f the opening is not more than .'Jin. wide, and the sides of the house not less than 5ft, 
high, with the perclies 2ft. above the floor, there will not bo any direct draught on the 
fowls.’’ (Ecfcrence to ‘" the part sheet of iron’^ is found in Modern i^lousing of 
Poultry-' in the Journal of Agriculture volume xxxWy No. 6, where it is reeomj. 
mended as heing draught proof.) (necretary, A. I>a.wrie.) 


REDHILTj (Average annual rainfall, 15..55in.). 

Jb'esent: Eight mcmlK'rs. 

CAfiK AND Feeding of Farm Livestock, —'The following pa])er waus read:—‘‘The 
primary object of thw payier is to once more bring before inemberB tlio urgent ri's- 
lioiisibility of obtaining best results from, the animals whiok subscribe to our living. 
The Farm Tfxrrn: The horse must be wadil Mit-temied!— n. good stable if possible, if not 
a straw stack in a. small adjoining paddock, where he may shelter. 'Plio stable Bhould 
lie w('ll ventilated ; an iron roof and overheml ventilation in addition to doors which 
may Ix' closed or open tis desired. Wavter bi trough, which should lie cleaned oiii, 
]>erio(i,i,ca11y.—The trough should be about 2 chains (listjuit from the* stalile and thins 
es<'a]»e ithe winter smells and sunmier flies. Feeds.—The relative quantities of liay 
and chaff will dejK-nd upon the quality of the hay, and also wdiether the horse has 
}>eeu (‘dm'.ated to eat hay a,nd not waste it. Ff^ed him often and not too mmdi ;it a 
tinu' and lie will soon eat ha}" up cleanly. 'Vil\Xh grain, wits stand alone, and wo do 
not feed enough of thiis strmigth-giviug grain. We have all henrd the argument that 
too mucli grain will result in sore sdiiouldors, Imt more of tliat trouble is caused 
througli Im'k of grain tlufin too much. Feed the horse up to it, a.nd ho will eat a. 
bag of oats every two to thret> w^tHjka with profit to his owner. For example, for a 
seeding ]>criod of 5-6 week.s, a lO-horse team requires about 20 bags of oats. Barley 
is quite all rig‘ht, neefls to l>e cnished; andi bring the horse to it gradually. I never 
buy bnan or pollard, but reply on fam grown com. Bo not forgot tho minerial want» 
of farm stock. Super and salt will satisfy most animals. MSx together and add 
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some crushed com; sprinkle on feed o-iiee or twice a week, or pla«*e in a Ikk. Also, 
when a horse ’» diet' is cJiaiiged from stubbles to stable fet'd, a handful of E|KSir)rn salts 
every few days will quite possibly result in all the te;i.ni remaining in good ordK^r. 
Often times horses are lost at that time of tlije year. A liaiidfiil every week of Ej^oin 
salts is also a big help right! through the sit-abk*. feeding period. Eoaln should be 
allowed into the stable as soon as mitural gmss fails—it will result in stronger and 
better animals. The Cow: There is still too much of the panetiee—bring in the cows, 
milk, and turn tliean out again—and wv w'onder wiiy tlie cows are not so good as our 
neig^ilwrs. If a cow is wortli keej/ing, kcajij) her for profit by feeding. 11b, of crushed 
corn wdth chaff for ev(;ry 411)s. miilk is reciomniended. When herbage is good, she may 
not eat t’luit innesli, but give her what she want^j. And do not forget super and salt. 
If rtalves are w’orth rearing feed them w^ell. A small straw stack is v^ery accepbible 
to (M)ws, and whether they arc; milked in yard or paddock is j-mnmte‘rial, Pig-^: Young 
pigs rt‘quire exercise for their development. Provide a small yar«l for this with plenty of 
water. The sty must l>e elry. Old railway sleepe^rs are very servi('cable a.s a sty 
floor; put in some ha}’, and keep the place clean. If skim milk is availal)le, 41bs. of 
barley t.o Igiill. of milk makes almost a pcn'fect ration. If milk cannot he oltaincd, 
crush grain or soak in water. For brood fesows and store pigs oats will be found 
proferaide to w'heat or iKirley. 8u[>er ;ind salt are also needed, and pigs will r<*lish 
the kittii(*ii ash bueJc(3t cjnptied iaito tlnir yard. Pigs will also eat a quantity of hay; 
it has been stated t'luit jug's will turn into j^notit the daniagKal hay that w'e sometimes 
discard. Put tlie better the hay the Initter the juoht. Alao it may be noted: s(il ithe 
])igvS for market l>ef(>re they Ix-cjonu; a burden on the grvain store. Animals tire much 
like humans, treat' them well and, returns w’iill he satisfax'tory. ’ ’ (Secretary, S. 
PengiJIy.) 


YANDIAH. 

►September 0th.—Present: 12 members. 

Attention to Small Items on the Fakm. —Mr. A. Keller road the following x^f’j’cr: — 
‘^During the piesent j>eiiod of low i>rice.'‘3 for farm jnoducts and heavy dvmhead 
(‘Xpen8('.s in the nature of rates^ ttixes, interest, &c., wiien l)ig sjHiculations and hirge 
incomes are out of the qiK'stion, the main ctmsideration is to be satisfied with sinall 
jirolitJ and to save them. There are a great many instances wdtere small savings can. be 
effected on the farm, very often by lengthening the life of a certain itinn. When a 
fence has fallen into disrepair, it is not muck better than being without any fence, but 
by keeping the wires well strained at all times, it may lengthen the life of a fence very 
considerably, because with tight wires, even if there are a few loose posts, these are 
lield in jmsition by the wires, thus the .stock do not find W’eak places. A system which 
is in vogue on some farms for lengthening the life of strainers and gate jiosts is to 
nail a piohje of galvanized iron or a kerosene tin over the top of the post to prevent 
the rain soaking clown into the wood, causing it to decay, wdiicli also encourages the white 
ants. When a new' fence is being erected, it i.s always advisable to see tev it that plenty 
of dirt i.s put around the posts after they have been ramntod, so that no water may soak 
down along the butt of the post. After the fence has baen standing for a year or so, 
dry rot often eats away the outside of a jiost, leaving holes all round the butt of the post, 
and a little timo put into tilling up around the posts is well spent. Time sjicnt in des¬ 
troying .sjKirrows at this time of tiic year,is well worth while. About two years ago my 
neighbors and I made a raid on sparrows at the same time, with satisfactory results, 
and the decrease seemed very noticeable right throughout the year. It did not only 
mean so many less sparrows, but if those destroyed had been allowed to live, they would 
in all probability have increased three or four fold. Nothing is more annoying tlian to 
see a c'oiiple of acres of good wheat eaten C)Ut or broken dowm by sparrows around a 
homestead or around tiecs or stacks. I advocate a general organised raid ou sparrows 
right throughout tlie district, and the Government and the producers wanihl benefit. Whi*n 
])loughing or cultivating u paddock, remember that it is not a half a. day’s good work 
and then ])eing slovenly which counts, hut start off well, and coiitimu* making cfiich furrow 
as good or bedter than the one before it. At harvest ^ime* remember that 12 months’ 
w'ork has Ireen jnit into the crop. Stack the hay w'ell and take a little care to' jmt on a. 
good roof, so that the elements cannot spoil the liajL When reajdng, do not overlook 
the fact that every grain w'asted is a double loss; it does not only mean one grain h'ss, 
but if it were saved it W'ould mean one more grain for sale. A little time sjieut in 
making adjustments and housing the harvesting machinery may make all the differonrac 
to its efficiency and life. If depending on horses as your chief motive power, try to 
keep their shoulders sound by ke<3ping the harness in good order. Prevention is better 
than cure, and once a horse’s shoulder has been allowed to become sore, it is a hard 
task to cure it without putting it out of w'ork. Should a bum appear, immediately see 
to the collar, perhaps it is too large or too tight fitting; if adjustments do not help, 
change it, or see to the back band, perhaps it requires shortening.’’ (SeicretaTy, F, 
Jettner.) 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEIiAIDE TO FABRELL’S FLAT.) 

OWEN. 

August Stlu—l^rcscnt: 15 members. 

Bui.k l l ANDLiis^’!. - Mj-, G. Eapko opened the discussion with a short address. He 
rfjiid handling would vtu*y likely be tried South Australia this coming harvest, 

and farmers shouhl gain an insight into the system before it was installed. Mr. Hark- 
ness w'MS in favor of bulk handling, having recently visited New South Wales, where 
he saw it in ()])eration. (j)u(‘Hti<»f>3 uere not lucking, and a lively discussion followed. 

( Scertdary, AT. EreeV)aini. ) 

TARi.EE (Average annual rainfall, 18.09in,). 

August Idth.—Ih-esent: 12 members. 

Farm Economies. —Mr. 1). Kelly read the followdng paper:—^'The old distinction 
between tlie husbandman, and the merchant is breaking down, for the farmer of to-day 
has to combine the essential duties of both. This growth in complexity has brought w'itli 
it many benents, and also many faults. The present-day farmer cannot afford to 
concentrate wholly on the xwoduction of his cro]); he has to spend a certain amount 
of time in disposing of it. He has to spend more time in studying nuirkets and prices. 
The capital outlay in farming is many times greater than it was, therefore there is a 
much greater responsil)ility. The increased capital outlay has brought wdth it many 
new items of expendture not previously knowuc There is depreciation—now' a fair 
proportion of a farmer’s expenditure—and interest on capital. The duty of the farmer 
now is to reduce his cost of x^roduction, in order to be able to x)ay these added expenses 
and still return a profit. It soenis imxmobable that wheat will rise over 3s. 6d. per 
bushel for the coming season, therefore the farmer must reduce his expenditure to less 
than that figure. Perhaps the sure.st wuiy of reducing costs per bushel is by growing 
more bushels for tho same cost. The Department of Agriculture, in its experiments at 
Turretficld, estimated that it cost 4s. lOd. per bushel to grow’ wheat. That was a 
.20-bu8h. crop. If they had grown a 40-bush, crop on the game land the cost would 
have been 2s. 5d, per busliel. Some of the costs have fallen since that estimate was 
made, but tlie fact remains that the cost per bushel is dependent on the yield. By 
growing more wheat X)er acre w'e need not be afraid of flooding the market again, 
because the genuine surplus is not very large and is rapidly disappearing. Another way 
of reducing cost of production is by rotation cropping. The bare fallow-wlicat rotation 
is not satisfactory—^firstly, because the land has no chance to regain its fertility; and 
secondly, because half of the farm is unproductive fallow' each year. The crop off Iialf 
the farm has to carry the expenses on the whole of it. Mr. F. W. Coleman, of Saddle- 
w'orth, gave an address recently, in w'hich he outlined what appears to bo a sound 
rotation. It is a seven-year rot.ntion, and is a.s follow^s: — (1) Wheat; (2) oats 
(grazed); (3) wheat; (4) fallow; (5) wheat; (fi) oats (grain and hay); (7) fallow. 
The fallow is thu.s reduced to 28 x>er cent, of the total farm area, as against 50 xjcr cent, 
in the bare fallow-w'he.xit rotation. A fallow returns nothing, but the rent or interest 
has to 1 m; paid. There might be a slight falling off in yields, but this is counter¬ 
balanced by the decreased cost of x^i’oduction, for a crop which is grown on stubble 
costs only half that of ra, crop grown on fallow. In this rotation the hay (oats) is 
grow'n on stubble land. A great deal of wdieat grown on fallow is cut for hay for 
the farmer’s own use. This is not a desirable pi'actico, especially in this district, 
wlieie oats do well on the firm red soils. It is also a good plan to sow a combine 
width of oats around the fences. It takes a little more time and trouble, but it is 
worth it. The bare fallow-wheat rotation restricts the number of slieex) that the averagi; 
farmer can carry, for few have waste scrub land. The adoption of a more extensive 
roUitioii x>ermit8 the carrying of a much larger flock. Bhee|) do not req.ui)e a great 
deal of attention in thi.s district, and are a source of income, if x^rices are at all reasoii- 
al>lc. There is another idea for reducing the cost of pi’^aluction which is gaining 
favor. Wo may assume that the farm is of (iOO acres. G'f this 200 acres are sown 
wdth wheat, the stubbles of 200 acres are left as x>asturc, and the remaining 200 are 
fallowed in Septemb<;r or October and sown with wheat the following year. Under 
this system there are 400 acres for sheep from January until September, tlien 200 acres 
until January again. By following this practice many moj-e sheep can be carried, but 
it remains to be seen whether the incensed pasturage will compensate for the possibly 
reduced yield |)er acre. The tractor has met with its share of adverse comment, and 
in many cases has b(‘en ixlacod in tlie shed aiid[ a few more liorses purchased. By doing 
this tlie farmer is in danger of over capitalising his xmoperty. We all know' of the 
evU results of over eapitalmtion in secondary industries; the same is possible in th(' 
primary induetros as well. The added burden of interest which the farmer is asked 
lo bear by the purchase of additional plant in the form of more horses, may be, in some 
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cases, ^the last straw that breaks the camels back.» We must also remember that the 
man who realises that he has made a mistake early is better off than he who keeps on 
hoping that things will right themselves. A substantiul economy could be effected by 
farmers combining to buy their necessities, particularly eornsacks—25 bale lots are 
often quoted at as much as Is. })er dozen under small lots. Tlie price of ]>igs at present 
is very low, and there is no justificaticn for the erection of expensive sties. Roeeworthy 
College has been advocating that pigs should 1x3 allowed to graze in small paddocks, 
instead of being fed always in a sty. It is much cheaper to put a cyclone fence around 
a small paddock and sow some barh^y than it is to erect sties and feed on grain, and the 
pigs grow and fatten as well. It always T>ays to l>uy good breeding stock, ev(‘n though 
they may cost much more. The elimination of AvasU^ is one of the greatest single factors 
in reducing costs. 8uper bags can be washed carefully and used for seed wheat or for 
oats or l)t{irley several times over. (Crushed grain for all stock, especially cows and ])ig8, 
is much to be preferred on tlie score of economy to whole grain. The control of )nice 
and rats, where possible, very largely reduces the amount of waste. It is only by 
strict attention to detail and judicious expenditure of what money he has, that the 
farmer will be abh* to bring down his cost of production to a !ev(d conunensiirate witli* 
the prices of his products.’’ (Sccrc'tary, E. Kelly.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

KrEKERRAN. 

Aiigii.st 16th.—^I’resent: 11 members. 

Tjie Shekp and Wood Industry of New Zeaeand. —I’aper read by Mr. 0, Rrown: — 
<‘Oiit of a gross area of 43,00(),(K)0 acres in New Zealand, Eb0()0,000 cue cultivated 
and 24,00(i,00() are in an unimproved state. Of the ]}>,00(),t)0U acre's cultivated, grass 
lands enormously predominate, the nrc'a under grass being 17,0(H)^00() acres. A survey 
of tht' uses to which land in the Dominion is v>ut*, shows that the number of dairy farms 
is 30,311; sheep farms, 17,305; mixed dairying and sheep, 6,600; mixed agricultural 
and she(“p, 4,654; general mix<*<l farms, 3,000; orchards, 1,578; market gartlena, 066; 
poultry farms, 400; nuraerie.s, 95; timber growing, 146; flax growing, 62. The sheep 
and wool jiositioms in Ne w Zealand and Australia, r(;s})oe*tiveiy, are vastly different. 
New Zealanel carries abeiut 30,000,000 sheep, the approximate numbers of the various 
breeds being as follows:—^(Jrossbrt'ds, 24,000,OOo; Romney, 3,830,000; (ku-riedale, 
1,250,000; Merino. 1,200,000; Southdown, 221,000; luncoln, 87,000; English Leice^sivr, 
86,815; Border, 86,714; Slirojishire, 21,000; Ryeland, 10,000; other brt'e'da, 62,000. 
In Australia British l>reeds and croHsl)reds taken together form only a negligible fraction 
of our 106,000,000 sheep. On aecount of the rainfall and level nature of the (uiltivatod' 
areas, shee;), in Now Zealand, are sub.ject to footrot. Pure Romneys and Romney 
crosses iK'ing almost immune to footrot, and at the same time ideal mothers for export 
lambs explains why that breed iJjedoniinates in tlie agricultural and dairying distiicts. 
Oorriedales and Merinos are confined mainly to the drier grazing areas, which consist 
of undulating and mountainous country enclo.sing the Canterbury and Tacri ])lains in 
the South Island. Winter is severe in the Dominion, and it is necessary for sheex)- 
farmors to lay in supplies of roots, such as mangels and tumips, as well as ensilage 
and hay for that season. As the weather becomes colder, the growth of grasses 
diminishes. To couHteract this, in recent yi^ars it has become a fairly general ])ractice 
to apply quick-acting fertilisers, such as superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia, 
to prolong the growth of grasses as long as possible during late autunui and early 
winter months. Wool growing in New Zealand is a secondary consideration to fat 
lamb production. The total value of the wool clip for 1930-31 was £3,500,000, whereas 
frozen meat was worth approximabdy £10,000,000. Figures for Australia during the 
same period show a. return of about £60,000,000 for wool, j^nd £1,500,000 for frozen 
meat. To anyone interested in the fat hunb trade, the New Zealand method of; breeding 
and marketing is an ob,ject lesson. There are ai>proxiinately 30 freezing works in the 
Dominion, and these handle between them 8,000,000 lambs each ye;ir. Recently I liad 
the opportunity of in8]»ectmg one of the latest works at Christchurch, and was greatly 
impressed by the efficiency of the whole organisation. This j)articiilar -works treats 
30,000 lambs per week during the sea.son. The dailv output of tallow is 30,0()01bs., 
and of scoured wool 16,000168. Each day 3,000,000gall8. of water are used. Heads, 
bones, and blood are converted into manure. Livers, hearts, sweetl)read8, &c., are 
packed and exported. The manufacture of casks and boxes is also part of the work 
undertaken. On questioning the manager about the best type of ram to use as a sire 
for export lambs, he informed me that in the Bmithfteld market lamb was bought solely 
on an inspection of the hindquarters and loin. Therefore, to obtain the best results, 
it was necessary to use a ram wliich would produce a lamb wdth well-fleshed hindquarters. 
He had no hesitation in recommending the Southdown as the best ram for that purpose. 
According to the Department of Agriculture of New Zealand, the relative popularity 
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of the various British breeds as sires for fat lamb production is as follows:—^First, 
Southdown; second, Eomney; third, Eiig^lish Leicester; fourth, Lincoln, Border 
Leicester; fiftli, 81»ropshire. All export lamb from the Dominion is under the control 
of the New Zealand Meat Exi>ort' Board, which has been in existence since 1922. 

Board, consists of ei^ht members—five, elected by the producers of fat lamb for export, 
two appointed by the (Government, and one el:*cted as a representative of the stock and 
station agents. The Board has a representative in London well versed in every phase 
of the business. New Zealand lamb is W'oll advertised ail over England. During the 
year .1929 1,000 specially selected lamb carcasses went from New Zealand- to make 
displays at 65 of the most important centres throughout England. Under their 
‘presents of ]am}>’ s(dieme, tlio New Zealand Meat Export Board has distributed up 
to June 50th, 1929, no fewer than 1(>,000 single carcasses of lamb to individuals and 
eonceins throughout England. In order to still further improve the quality of export 
la.inb8, the Board this year organised a district competition in export Iambs. The two 
islands \vere divided into distric'ts, and the Board offered perpetual challenge shields 
for the best district display of lambs from each island respectively. 921 

lambs were shipped and were displayed for judgment in the London market. This 
afforded a further excellent oi>portnnity of advertising the Dominion's best quality 
lambs on the vSmithfield market. (Secretary, E. Koch.) 


SOUTH KILKEBRAN. 

August Kith.—Present: 33 members. 

WooLCLAssiNo.—The following paper was read by Mr. B. Castine;—“In speaking 
of wmol in the greasy state one’s thoughts naturally turn to what is meant by the term 
counts 60’s, 64’s, 56 ^s, or 58’s, &c. It means that a wool <dassified as 60’s will spin 
60 hanks of yarn, each hank measuring 560yds. long when the greasy wmol has been 
scoured. In woolclassing it is the aim to sort out the different counts, so that the 
buyer may form an estiimxte us to the amount of yarn that will be obtained when it 
has been scoured. By placing each of these counts in its correct bale growers naturally 
obtain more consideration from the buyers. Bhould buyers see that the wool is graded 
and uniform, there is naturally more competition, wdiereas an ungraded clip only 
attracts those who ‘are out to nvake money by re-sorting and re-selling. In speaking 
of corroct matcliing of fleeces it is not meant that a large number of lines should be 
made in small clipLS, but that fine and coarse wools should be kept in separate classevS. 
Where large clips are dealt with, then more lines can be made, but endeavor to chiss 
the clip so that the greater part of it will be sold in the main ca.teloguo and not among 
the star lots. Again, if the clip of the small grower does not retich four l)ales (the 
limit for the ‘big room’), and he has graded his wool, it gives his brokers a better 
chance of inter-lotting those star lots. Make the clip look as ])resentab)e as piossible, 
buyers are naturally attracted by presentable g<‘t-up. Of late years it has been found 
that one line of pieces was sufficient, keeping piec'es as low as possible. 8kirt very 
lightly. Do not make the mistake of putting fleece wool into pieces. After skirting the 
fleece, take out the back—the width will vary according to the condition of the fleece. 
This may scmrid rather drastic, and it certainly loc»k8 it when the. ojjeraiion is being 
I>erformed, but examine a bin of side wool against a bin of back wool, and observt' 
the diff’ereiK-e. The side wool, whicli contains the shoulder (which is the be.st), side, 
and leg, will show u|) in contrast to the spindly, shaftv, back wool. When branding 
the back wool, all that is Tiecessary is to brand it ‘A’ in the case of fine wools and ‘B’ 
for coarse wools. The side wa)ol may be branded as ‘A Merino’ or ‘B Merino,’ as 
the case may ])e. When matehiug ‘side wools’ take into consideration the lightness, 
brightness, length, and strength, and try to keep them even. Discolored or tender 
fleeces should kept separate from the main classes. Wlien baling the wool, keep the 
bales as even as possible, and the ideal weights are 25011)s. for fleece wool and, of course, 
bellies, pitH'es, and locks may be lieavier, -while all stains should be thoroughly dried 
before baling. Do not on any account press damp wool. When baling use colore<l 
twine (blue) for sewing bales; colored twine is easier to pick out before the wool is 
fed to the spinning inachincs, and should twine go into the machines there is a danger 
of breakage. Use stencils for branding bales; writing with a stick and paint does not 
add to the attractiveness of the get-up of the clip. Clean out the shed before shearing, 
and erect bins to hold the wmol. Make a skirting table, it will last for many years, 
the cost will be trifling, and the work of skirting, &c., may bo carried out with efficiency, 
llhaff and such foreign matter should be kept out of the wool. Slovenliness does not 
pay. Wool is a facinating study and with unlimited possibilities—it has many uses, 
which range from telephone wire insulation to making up into ties. We should wear 
more wool and induce our womenfolk to wear more wool, and thus help to create a 
greater demand.” (Secretary, R, Hasting.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BALXJMBAH. 

Augfust 4th.—Present: 31 inonibers. 

The following points are takeni from a paper “Water Conservation/’ read by Mr. 
H. Wohling:—^Tlie water question had always been more or less serious in this district. 
This subject should l>e a farmer ’.s first concern, whether horses or tractor wevt' used, 
in order to gain full advantagi^ of the feed grown, Tf ade(juMt(! jirovision wa.s not 
made for water it was folly to Svtart sidelines, liecatise usiiu!ly one wouUl ('itlu'r use np 
all accruing profits in carting water or have to sell in a poor marlod. In (oiudu.sion 
he said it was much cheaper to cart feed than water. (Bocaetary, A. Jericho.), 


GOODK (Average annua.1 rainfall, O.Toiu,). 

August 17.—Present: 22 menilM*r,s a.nd 14 vh-itoi's. 

The subject for the evening was ‘“.riie Be.st Method of Destroying Jvalibits,'' aiul 
as this pest is fast bee.oining u immace in the surrounding districts it was well dis- 
cussc/d. The general opinion was that the lM‘i'''it inethod was to first ptiisou, tluni dig 
in th(» burrows; if these wTre largo ploughing in wa,s preferred. As regards poison, 
some mcmliers favored strychnine on jujqdas; otlu'rs had had very goiai n^sults with 
S.A.lh swt^etened wdtli sugar. (8ecr(?tary, B. LinJee, Cediiiia.) 

KAPINNIE. 

August BHh.—I'resent: Pi members. 

SiDKTJXES ON A W|JiE.\T Paum. —Pa}>er read by Mr. P]. R. Waniian : — “ Slieei) do not 
come under this heading. They are an essential j>art of* wheat growing,| fertilising th<^ 
soil, keejiing down weeds, and pax*.king fallow being tluhr chief virtues for helping the 
wheat crop. The three main sidelines are cows, jugs, and poultry. Markeiing Produce .— 
This has been one of the greatest difficulties that West Coast farnu'rs have had to con¬ 
tend with. The market of late years, how<;ver, has improved for the disposal of dairying 
produce and pigs. Cream can now be sent to Port Lincoln, usually realising a higlier 
price than flutter, besides saving the labor of making up the butter. It is essontial, 
howewr, to lie near enough to' the railway tol be able ta send the creem away twice a 
week in summer and onc.e a week in winter. The export of pigs from the Port Lincoln 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 1 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1938. I 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS I 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS.— I Os. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.- 15s, per dozen; £5 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —10s, per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CffiCKENS. 15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


Free on Rail, Salisbnry. 


DELIVERY.—CHICKS—February and Early March. 
EGGS—January and February. 


i Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, Salisbury, [gi 

or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. g 

C. F. ANDERSOH, Poultry Expert. g 
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freezing Morks has opened up the market for pigs; this also applies to fat lambs. Before 
poultry raising can be gone in for extensively it will be essential to have a good market 
for the West Coast. Cotus .—The number of cows which a farmer may keep depends on 
•the pasture and labor available. Pastures should bei top dressed, and every few years be 
sown in wlieat or oat crops and fallowed. For extensive dairying a summer fodder 
should be grown, preferably lucerne; a small area irrigated if possible. It pays to have 
gocKl cows, hwrvy creamers being better than hejivy milkers, the Jersey and Jersey-Short¬ 
horn cross finswering this puri)ose best of all breeds. Bails should be provided in 
weather-proof stables and the cows rugged during cold nights. Rugs can be made 
cheaply out of three cornsacks and a few pieces of rope. Surplus heifer calves should 
be sold, either for dairying pur}) 08 e 8 or for the butcher, and bull calves should be disposed 
■of as soon as they are fit to kill. The West Coast would be better for an improved 
market for those cattle. Pigs. —Pig-raisers, to be successful, must study the consumer, 
both home and overseas. Consumers^ tastes change from year to year, so that the suc¬ 
cessful ])ig-raisor must keep in touch with the demand as regards the breed, weight, etc. 
Pigs should have clenn sties to sleep in, a paddock for grazing purposes, and a small 
yard in which to hand-feed. Wheat and skim milk are excellent food for the i)igs; for 
best results th© wheat shouhl be crushed. Poultry. —Tlio average flock of fowls on most 
farms to-day is probably showing a profit, despite the low price consequent on tlie poor 
market. If, however, a good market was available it would par to spend more time and 
money on, poultry by keeping better laying fowds in good pens, feeding with the food 
required to make them lay well. Bran, pollard, chaffed green feed, meat meal and wheat 
are tlio main fods. Plenty of elcaii sand and shell grit should also bo available. Clean 
wat(‘r at all times is essential for good laying. Young roosters, culled hens, and aged 
hens must be sold, preferaldy after they }iav<^ been fattened. Other Sidelines. —Farmers 
should keep better veg(d;able gardens than tiuw do at the pre8(3nt, smd thereby ('ut down 
their food bill by a substantial amount in a year. Fruit trees and vines are also handy 
to have on a farm, as some fruits and grapes can be dried and used during tlu‘ rest of 
the year. To sum up, a farmer who wishes to make a fair income out of sidelines must 
be x>repar(Ml to .sptmd a fair amount of capital. It is also an all-time job, which demands 
regular hours of work every day of the w(.M*k.(8e(‘rctary, A. Giles.) 

KAPINNIE, October Uth. 

Present: seven memlx^rs. 

Rrartno a Calf. —Mr. G. Reimann read the following paper:—‘‘Rearing calves 

:aiid how to obtain best results.—When taking a calf from its mother it is essential 

to give it the milk for three or four days, then after that time to dilute the milk 
to half separator and half whole milk for several days. Gradually give less good 
milk; about 1 pint to the desired amount of separator milk. It is a mistake tx) give 
a, calf only two drinks a day as each time they are inclined to drink too much and 
‘become very ‘ ‘ poddy ^ ^ It is necessary also to keep the bucket, from which the 
calf feeds, clean; dirty buckets will bring about diseases and the calf does not thrive 
as well as it should. It is a well known fact that milk makes bone and body; so 
it is with the calf. I believe, therefore, in giving a calf milk until it is six months 
■old as there is a marked difference between two calves one getting milk threes months 
and one getting milk for six months. To quote results of such I had a calf which 

had milk for nearly 12 months as I had no pigs to which I could give the milk. The 

calf also had “cocky chaff“ and a little oats as I had very little feed in the x)addock8. 
Despite this, it was in good condition, and when killed a few mouths later weighed 
450 Ibfl. It was not a big beast but well developed.^' (Secretary, A. Giles.) 

MOUNT HOPE. 

August 23rd.—Present: 12 members. 

Poultry on the Farm. —The following paper was read by Mr. .7. Vigar:—“Now that 
the Port Lincoln factory is taking eggs, poultry as a sideline on the farm is worthy 
■ of consideration. Th© birds should be housed in good sheds, and kept enclosed through¬ 
out the whole of the A supply of clean water at all times is essential. Tlie 

feeding of poultry is one of the chief factors in rearing good fowls. When setting 
eggs for hatching, select those which are not under 2ozs. in weight. Wlieu rearing 
chickens, a good diet is bread soaked in water and fed with crushed wheat or bran. 
For the laying fowls wheat screenings can be given in the morning, and, as the birds 
are running about th© yards, there is no need for green feed or meat, iKicauso there 

is plenty of grass and grubs. A brush shed is as good as an iron one if it is built 

properly, for in winter is warmer and cooler in summer. The best dual purpose breed 

M the Black Orpington, but for eggs the White Leghorn holds first place. As table 

fbirds the Silver Wyandotte or Plymouth Rock are best.^^ A good discussion followed. 
•<Secretary, A. Myers.) 
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PINBONG. 

August 13th.—^Present : 6 members. 

Fencing. —The Hon. Seeretury (Mr. O, Seholz) reiad the following paper:—I have 
put up four different styles of fences on my farm to find out whicli is best, both for 
stock resistance and fire, and the following fence I consider to be the cheapest ,and 
most serviceable. Place wooden posts Idyds. apart, then half way> between one T or H 
iron post, and half 'wiay between that one wooden dropper; a dropper or post every 
3 2ft. which makes the fence very flexible with only half the number of postSi to catch 

fire. The fenc/C must be 4ft. high with six wires, barb on top, llin. below aiiotlier 

barb, then lOiri. below one plain wire Tin. below another plain wire and the two bin. 

wires below that to the ground which makes it sheep proof. This fence is the best for 

all classes of st/OC.k, but the w^ooden posts must be good and at least 41ii. thick. 
Kong inallee, black oak or ti-tree posts are the best and care must be taken to treat 
all posts with spent motor crank case oil to minimise dairnage by white ants. 

PYGERY. 

July 12th.—Present: 15 members. 

Wheat Marketing in our District. —Mr. G. B. Heath read the following paper: — 
“‘Farmers in this district have the choice of three ways of soiling tlieir wheat, and as 
we arc all trying to obtain the best possible price, it is for us to determine which is 
the best way to sell. These three w'ays are:—(1) Selling on delivery or parcel (con¬ 
tract; (2) storing; (3) pooling. Firstly, selling on delivery or by parcel or contrary. 
This is thd best and surest way for the farmer. He knows just how much he has 

lealised on his wheat, and is then in a j) 08 ition to know how he can manage financially 

for the coming year. Storing at pre.sent is by no means a reliable security. A farmer,, 
by storing his wheat, is more or less^at the mercy of the merchants until lus wheat has. 

been sold. While wheat is in storage, a farmer doe^s not know how much he has 

I’eulised on his harvest, and in the majority of cases at the present time is not in a 
position to know his true financial position. Pooling is sommvhat similar to storing, 
only a fanner has no control over it once it has delivered. Probably pooling is 

all right for a farmer who is financially indojW'ndent, but a farmer has to waif too 
long for his money.Mr. Woodrup thought that storing the wheat in a good year 
might turn out all right, but he favored pooling because the pool generally returned 
equal to tlie Tnerchuiits. Mr, Edmonds supported Mr. Woodrup. Farmers got th© 
benefit of the extra weight gained by the wheat while stored with the pool. Pooling 
wa© the best proposition for the farmer. (Secretary, A. Day.) 

TAR.AGORO. 

August 11th.—Present: Seven members. 

The Farm Garden. —Paper road by Mr. A. Winters:—“For the site for the garden 
1 favor a slight depression, beenuse here the soil is geaierally nw)re fertile and reteins 
the moisture loiigc^r. The sekx-ted jflot isliould lie jiloughed to a fair depth and alh 
stuiufis and roots removed, riiid a Inxivy dressing of cow or hor.se nLanur<‘ worked into- 
the soil. One of the most important points is to have a fence that is stock-proof' 
around ithe garden, iiaid if on an open spot, a brefcik-wind should be eweted. If the 
}>lot has lHx*(n well dug no t-rouMc should be experienced ui growing any of tlie rwt 
vegotabTes such as carrots, parsni|>«, turnijis, IwetToot, &<»j. If e^irly vegetables are- 
desired, swds should be planted in secxl boxt^s alM)ut Mnrcli and trjuisplanted when 
about 2in. to 3ui. liigh. I favor planting enrrot seeds in tlie garden plot; they do not. 
do so wcill if transplanted. Oabbagi's and cauliflowers should be spaced about 2ft. 
ajmrt, juid when tlio cauliflowerH begin to form heads tlu^ outside leaves should be- 
gathenal together and tied lightly. This protects the he^id from sun and dust. Pcasi 
are easily groAvn and n^uire pnicticjally no attention. When jvlantlng tomatoes or- 
cucumbers it is advisable to have about 2doz. tomato bushes and idoz. cucumber. 
Projx^r attention can be given to this anunint*, and tlie^' will not use much water. I 
favor a small isHiade-housci being enxded and the tomatoes jdanted fairly thick (about. 
4in. apart). Tliese can be looked after without ver}- much trouble, and it will not 
take nearly so much water for a little tliick patch as for 3doz. or 4doz.. plants, set 
out in the usual way, in which each plant lias to be wintered individually. I^or cucum¬ 
bers, dig a trerLch about I Sin. deep and about 8ft. long. This should Ixi filled up to. 
within alKmt: 6in. of the top with well rotted horse mianum S<.;eds should be sown 
about Iflt apart, and then aiWoss tlie top of the trtmdi nuallee boughs should te laid.. 
This 'will protect tlie cumiimliers from the sun and also helj> b) conserve moLsture. If 
tomato seeds are sown in July the plants will be strongly rooted by November and? 
able to stand up to the hot winds in November. A small corner of the garderii should 
be mt aside for flowers. Wall flowers, carnations, or stocks make a nice snow, anas 
require very little attention. “ (Secretary', T. Winters, Oleve.) 
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WAIiLALA. 

August 17tli.—Present: 10 members. 

Bi^cksmith Shop on the Farm. —Mr. R. Nottle read the following pa-per:— 
blacksTnith shop of more or less comprehensive nature is almost an essential item of 
plant on any farm, no matter wliere situated; but in this district, where no black¬ 
smith's business is within 50 miles, it is more essential than ever, becoming a necessity 
which every farm siiould possess. The number of tittings and tools must, of course, 
he governeil by tlie farmer’s ability to purchase, the number and' class of implements 
used on the farm, and tlie skill and ability of the farmer, his sons or employees, to 
undertake different classes of repair work. However, practically everyone who has the 
will to try can effect sufficient of their own repairs to make a small blacksmith shop 
an economic proposition. The following is suggested to meet the needs of the average 
farm and the farmer of average blacksmithing ability. Select a location with a fair 
amount of clear space in front of the proposed site. Have the shop, preferably of 
stone, about Kift. x J2ft., facing the east, half of tlic east side at least to be open. 
Equipment should consist of a forge with blower and anvil of not less than Icwt.; 
a set of stocks and dies from to lin.; a drilling machine with bits from :Jin. to 
lin.; throe or four pairs of tongs—^these can be made on the farm with a little practice 
—a sledge (if about 81bs. and two hand hammers 2ilb8. and IJlbs. weight; a claw 
hammer; a liot and cold cutter; a wood brace and bits from Jin. to lin.; a hacksaw 
and blades; a good heavy shifting screwwrench; a set of steel spanners from Jin. to 
fin.; and a steel rule and a drawknife. A few bars of good 5/1 din. iron for making 
links, and h^d 1 bar of I will be found sufficient for most jobs. Much 

good material can be obtained from old implements and scrap iron of various sorts. 
Mallee charcoal can be made to do a considerable portion of the work, and will thus 
make the coal supply last much longer. The initial outlay in establishing a shop of 
this kind may seem fairly great, but wffien placed in the bahince with the benefits that 
will be found to a<icrue, tlie balance in favor will be found to amply justify the initial 
coat. By having a shop at liand, repairs Will be effected to implements when first 
needed instead of resorting to makesliifts, which are usually far from satisfactory 
and generally spread, through the one weakened part putting a greater strain else¬ 
where, and causing further breakages, until eventually the machine falls into such a 
:8tate of dilapidation as to be no longer eaxiablo of x)erforming its work properly, 
and cither has to be taken to a smith for a thorough and costly overhaul or else thrown 
aside and a new imjilement purchased. The old proverb of ‘ a stitch in time saves nine, ^ 
iuvarialily applies to fai-m implement. Again, shares can be drawn out and kept 
sharp, tliereby doing better work and lasting longer. Links can l)e put in chains, 
doing away with wire links and adding to the life and vHlue of the chains. Hooks, 
eyebolts, bolts of any length and size required, are always available, saving much 
valuable time. With, a shop always at Imnd, wet or rough squally days can be profitably 
spent in overhauling and repairing machinery. In fact, so numerous are benefits that 
every farmer wdio is able to establish a shop on his farm will afterwards wonder how 
he managed to do without one.^^ (Secretary, C. Zijipell.) 


WARRAMBOO. 

August 16t.h.—T^'esent; 17 members and 16 visitors. 

Economy and Gknehal FMaiiNo.—The evening took the form of a combined 
moiling, members being projumt from Wudirmia and KyancutUi. Mr. E. Barns 
(Wudiiina) read a jiaper on the above subject. A disumssion on this paper was started 
by Mr. E. Oswald. He twiid that »o far as the rabbit pest Avas concerned if everyone 
did tludr share towianls destroying these rodtmts they would soon lx; greatly reduced. 
Mr. O. Murphy said the seriousness of the rabbit jiest was partly due to their neglect 
by not laying poison iiii the early part of the year—aay in January or February. The 
rains in April AVhieh brought up the wxrly herbage made it usedess tryilng to poison 
afttu*. llow<!V(.'r, he had noticed that after evei*^' drought the rabbits were thinned 
out but brcal u{» Aory (Quickly in good swisoms. He thought that combinxvl efforts would 
go a long way t'OAvards keeping the x»est iu check, XJp around Fowl(?r ts Bay in the 
earlier timeis every farmcM' AAauit in for the netting of his boundary as soon iis he 
c.ould, eBpisdally those isettlers on the smaller holdmgs. Mr. A. fr^hexxlverd (Wudinna) 
did not agree with .harrowing the fallow' as mentioned by M!r. Barns. In certain 
classes of land, esjiccially .sjuidy grouml, harrowing was often the cause of drift. 
Mr. Barns (W^udinna), in reply to a quCvStioii as to the best combination of implements 
t(» use, fuvoia'd tlie mouId-lKiard plough, rigid tine cultivator, and the C/ombine, He 
thought this class of iinplenuMit quib:' aatlsfactory if kept in rejiair and. sharji shears 
and tines wert^ us(hI. .Me favored harrowing before JHid after* drilliag. Asked by 
Mr. Murjdiy Avliat qiuiintity of Wiinmera Rye Grass he advocated soAring to the aert?, 
Mr, Barns replied that he liad only sown lOlbs. of seed in amongst the wheat on a 
6i) aert* paddock. Mr. F. Ohilmau (Warramboo) asked Mr. Barns how he got oil 
vvitVi it in the reapingtime. Mr. Barns used a harvester and reaped it, getting quite 
x\ nice lot of seed off it, some of wdikdi he gave to his neighbors, and tlie rest he 
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nowed. Mr. Bams (Wudiiuia) said he tJhioii<g'lit it fjilse economy to feed it oif the 
first year. Mi*. A. Oollins (Warramboo) said he had used a disc cultivator or yilough, 
as lie had no otlior, and did not think the olass of implement made any differenxu;. 
He had grown as g'of>d a crop jts most people, and did not think th{> imjdement made 
any difrercnco at all. With regard to Wimmera rye grass, he thouglif the sowing of 
oats was a better x^r<^P<'sition for feed and for eradicating take all. Mr. Barns 
(AV^udinna) said the deatruction of the rabbit post was becoming a serious troiiblo to 
everyone. He did not blame tlu' district council for putting on an ispector to sec that 
everyone did their share in the destruction of this jiest. Mr. Bundle (Kyancutta 
Branch) supfdied a })a{ier, ‘ ‘ Hconomy Fanning,” wluch aroused a keen discussion. 
(»Secretary, E. Adams.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOTJNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

August 15th.“—Present: eight, members. 

PitOBLEMs OF THE Mallee FARMER.— “Pajier rmd by Mr. G. Siedel:—The usual 
method of clea,ring scrub off the now block is the use of the scrub-roller, which 
is quite satisfactory, but the rolling down, of a too-large an, area in the beginning very 
often means that in later years it is difficult to keep the whole area clear of shoots, and 
the scrub grows back to almost its original state and is then very hard to handle 
again. The better plan is to try ami keep clear what is originally rolled down. A 
heavy dressing of 8ux>er is x)referable b) light application in the new ground stage to 
enable the stiibljlo fire to do its wa>rk on the shoots. A good fire dot^s more to kill 
shoots than tiie continual use of the slasher. The Beet Method of Solving New Land. 
—Some favor tli<3 drill, followed by the harrows. Others a light x>ioughing and then 
the drill; but in more recent years the combine has been used. The latter method is 
very hard on the machine on account of the snags. Again, there is a difference of 
opinion regarding (luantity of seed to be sowrn on new land. Tlie mode of drawing 
machines and implements (liorses rersiis tractors) has been decided definitely in favor 
of liorses, but W'e an> now faced with the fact that our teams are getting ohhir, and 
the continual breeding of two or three foals every year is necessary. Horses to-day 
ur(^ jjriced liigher tlian their actual value in comparison with the low jiricc of wheat. 
Anotlier question to be decided is whetlier to cart the wheat to the selling centre with 
horses or buy u motor truck, or Iiave it carted by contract (motor). If the liarvest 
is a large one, carting with the team is a long job, and the liorses will be very tired 
and w'cary to start preparing the land for seeding. I am inclined to favor the other 
method of delivering wdieat. But d(»e8 it pay to buy a truck? I am doubtful, but there 
are contractors who make tlieir living at this w'ork, and it would pay to have a big 
croi) carted and have a fresh team to go on seeding. If the harvest is "light, use horses. 
8ore shoulders are a continual worry, and sometimes, although the harness is in per¬ 
fect order, the trouble occurs. I favor {Hitting an extra horse in the team if available 

for machines and implements, and light loading on the roads. The problem of keeping 

the horses in good health is an important one. Nothing is more disastrous than the 
loss of a cou{)le of good horses e\’ery year, and keen observation and general good 
management go a long way towards minimising losses. Take care about a too-quick 
change of feed, and do not work a horse hard all day and tlien turn him out into a 

paddock covered with high green feed. It is much better to give a feed of clean, dry 

cocky chaff before letting liirn go if tl»ere is no other dry feed availalile. Give the 
team a <lrink immediately after taking out of harni'ss, but if overheated do not allow' 
them to gorge Ibo much. The question of w'orking mares in foal too long is often 
discussed. Eight work will not hurt them, even u{> to a week before they foal, pro¬ 
viding tliey are in strong, healthy condition. Many papers have been w'ritten on side¬ 
lines on. tile farm, but there arc difficult {moblems in all, and it is to tliese tliat we 
must look to balance tlie cost of wdieat-growdng. Dairying is profitable if conducted 
correctly in conjunction with w'heaf. I have been grazing cows on the green cro|> u{) 
to the end of July with some success, but a<lmit that there is u risk in some seasons 
of sjioiling the croji. The alternative is then to fee<l the ('ows wiiile the grass is 
short. In the outlying districts one has to face difficulties iu couneetion witli the 
transport of cream. The labor question must also be considered. A farmoi' with a 
family to do the dairy work can manage very well, but with hired labor it is a different 
question, and naturally does not show so much profit. 1 find by experien('(> ibat tlu' 
healtli of the (! 0 \v is more difficult to mtiintaiii than that of the horse, and it is comnion 
to lose one occa^iomiJly. Tlie long dry isummers arc very hard on milking cows. Other 
problems which call for close attention are keeping the poultry, pigs, and all other 
small stock in good health; best methods of keeping mice, spariows, and insect {losts 
in check; the destruction of vermin which take their toll from the crops and pastures; 
the blowfly and tick pest in the sheep; and the eradication of weeds.” (Secretary. 
A. Spry.) . ‘ 
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PAEinSTA. 

August 5th,—Present: 13 members. 

Speeding Stock for Profit. —The Hon. Secretary (Kr, F. Simmer) contributed the- 
following pai>er:—method and experienee of feeding stock for profit is as fol¬ 
lows:— Horses: The profit derived from a horse on the farm is the amount of good and' 
faithful service that it gives. Therefore, to get that work the horse has to be fed 
proixirly and eared for. I always have eaeli horse tied in a separate stall—^tliat stoj>s 
the bosses from having the pick of the feed, and the timid ones will not stand back 
while the others have their fill. I alwayte feed by inoasure; good, dean diaff should 
only be used, hlach horse should have about Sllis. of chaff and from 51bs. to 61l>8. 
of oats at efich of the three daily feeds. A double quantity of chaff should be giveir 
for the night feed. Do not fill up the manger with dhaff at any time. No horse will 
do well on sour and damp duilf that haa iH^tn x>W'ked ov(‘r and jcushed from one end 
of the manger t’o the otlier. If the horses are kept in the stable, feed long hay over 
the week end, Ocx'asionujdly change th© feed; oats soaked in molasst\s with a little^ 
pollard or bran is a gooid diange for a whilc\ Good, dean, and fresli drinking wjiter 
should always be available; it pdavs a big part- in the liealth of the horses. Clean, 
out the trough thoroughly every two days. Groom the team well everj' morning before^ 
jmttlng on tlie iuimeas; this helps to keep tlie liorses fit, tuid the team has a nmichi 
l:)etter apearaiice going to work in tlie mowiing and not carrying any n't the previous 
day’s sweat on them. Treat the horses wrell with good feed and care, because it is the- 
only reniard they get for their labor. The Pig: The pig on ithe avonige fann seldom 
gets a fair deal. No matter what kmd of feed is used, always endeavor to give it as. 
dean as xwssible. llave a broom at the sties add nmke use of it at each feeding time; 
swwf) out the troughs dean and never give more fotvl than the pigs can out at on© 

feed. Barley and oats with a liberal supjdy of green lucerne is a good feed for 

toxv})mg off baooners. Use sklmauxi milk and cnniahed gram for x^erkers. All farmers; 
do a certain amount of rablnt trapping throughout the year, and in most c-as(‘s the 
rabbit is killed and either left on the gromxd or thrown down a burrow to rot and! 
brood blow^flies—-a nuisance to sheep owners. If the rabbits are brought home and 
cooked, they could be to the iiigs luid reduce the feed bill. They do well on the 
feed mixed with the grain. If tlie meat is fed to the farrowing it will, 

in most cases, prevcnrit tlie sow from eating her young. Give to the sow soon after 
farrowing two or three teasxioons of cod liver oil in her that will jirevoiit losses. 

Keep sties (dean and dry with xd^^nty of straw for Vuulding on cold wintry nights. 
The Milking Cow is lanother imx>ortant factor on the farm. A fow^ good producing 

cows are a iiaying projKiiSition oin -any farm, Imt they must be fed ])roperly to gid;. 

payable returns. Feed night and morning with good ciabm chaff and oats. Oats are 
the best milk and cream producing grain for (sows. Cows should never Iki hurried, and 
if fed properly they will always aomo home uat milking time. A cow that comes home 
at leisure will give better returns than oik* that has been driven home in a hurry and 
is excited. Allow the cows to l^ave as much water as they will drink, and at ail times 
keep the dog away from them. Poultry: Every fann runs 

farmers regard them as a payiug x>T 0 X> 08 iti(m; but xH>ultr\^ do pay and pay handsomely. 
Lake all other st(K*-k, however, they have to be cartel for and fed x>**<ipeTly. Then* 
are very few farmers in this district who koe^) the birds confined in yards; in most 
cases they are allowed free? range. I do not like to see fowls in a stable or imxdement 
shed—every matfiiine a roosting jdaco for the birds. Imxdements are exxKiiisive hen 
roosts. In the stable they are a source of annoyance to the horses, they rob the best 
of the feed and litter the manger with droppings and feathers. Free range birds get 
too fat and only lay a few misshapen and crinkloy shelled ^eggs. Peii the birds in 
sufficiently large enclosures; have a good, w^oll vontilatod sleeping shed, frin^ from 
draught; di8x>os(^ of all finirfdas male birds, and feed with a system. A iruish for Gio 
morning feed should (-.onsist of the following—5 jiarts jiollard, 1 bran, a little 

linseed meal or copra cake, a oouj>le or throe boiled rabbits, and 50 xx;'** (*ent. cliaffecl 
green lucerne. Feed as much green chaffed material as they will eat, a light midday 
meal of grain, and grain at night. Mix the mash the night before with the boiling 
rabbits and liquid; cover with a few bags and it will be waiin for the morning feed. 
Provide plenty of scratching litter and always soJitter the grain.in the litter so that 
the birds liave to work for it. Plenty of exorcise keex>B the birds healthy and increases 
the egg production. Clean, fresh drinking w'ater should a-lways be before the birds— 
S( 2 ^ to this twice a day. Do not allow male birds to run with the flock, hens lay better 
without them. the breeders in 8ej>arate xnuis. Collect eggs several times a day. 

Have a good supply of shell grit in the newts; the hens will pick and eat tlie grit when 
they are on the nests for laying. Infertile eggs are the best sellers, and it is only 
when the lidrds are confined in yards and no male birds with them that one can marked 
eggs guaranteed fresh and infertile. Three hundred birds kept this way will bring 
in suSoient capital to x>^y do the work and then show a good margin of 

profit. ^' 
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EAMOO. 

August 15th.—Presont: eight members. 

Seepage. —Mr. F. Lewis reiad the following paper:—“Seepage in the hortieultural 
blocks along the river is becoming such a serious matter, and is so little understood, 
that every opportunity should be taken to discuss the subject in the hope that some 
points may arise that will help the grower to efiFectively deal with it. In discussing 
the paper on this subject, read by Mr. Everett at the June Conference lield at 
Waikerie, the opinion was expressed that seepage does not flow down a slope in a 
comparatively even sheet as surface hood water would, but gradually accumulates in a 
series of ^pockets.’ These pockets become stagnant, and injurious to deep-rooted trees 
and vines, and the soil impregnated with salt. Very often these pockets are first 
indicated by luxuriant growth and large crops on account of the abundance of water 
at the correct depth, and if a drain is put down then te effectively kcej) the water at 
that level at all seasons, the seepage may be a blessing; but if neglected, the water- 
table naturally rise's, with its injurious cliemicals, -and in time will kill the tret^s. If 
the ‘pocket’ theory is correct, tlien I cannot agree that to drain across the slope is the 
most eff(*ctive, for two reasons: first, it is necessary to cut through the intervening 
* banks ’ or ‘ waves ’ of impervious clay tliat are holding the seepage back from reaching 
the lower level where the main drains or w(dl is situated, l^ccond; If the drain pipes 
are across tlie slept*, then there is nothing to prevent the flow of water from passing 
over above the drain, or even entering the top side of the {)ipes and passing straight 
through, if the lower end pipes are blocked. The best way, if possible, is to lay 
the {)ipes diagonally, to cover as much ground tis possible with !i given amount of 
piping, and also allow enough fall to kwp the drain fairly clean. The more sumps 
that can be worked into tlie system the better, and one should certainly be placed at 
all junctions. Those need not be expensive, and if built of corrugated iron outside a 
light framework of jarral), will last for many years. I have used ordinary packing 
cas(!s, and when treated with jodelite or creosote they are quite effective. In all cases 
the pipes shouhl lx* threaded on good galvanised wire, and occasionally cleaned out by 
attaching a piece of chain to one end -of the wire and anotlier length of wire and 
j)ulling the chain through and back. Also the upper end of all pipelines should be 
brouglit to the surface, or to a sump, to supply ventilation and facilitate pulling the 
wire through.” (Secretary, J. J. Odgers.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

CUKKENCY CTKEEK. 

September 19th.—Present: 11 members. 

Handling the Yoithg Horse. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J). Gordon) read the follow- 
ing pa|H>r:—“Training should begin in early foalhood by first teaching tlie youngster 
to lead by a halter; tlie colt which lia.s been taught to lead as a foal is much ea.sier 
to break to harness at tw'o or three years old than one which has never Ixxm handled. 
The main thing in teaching a colt to go in harness is to get it accustomed to the 
bridle, bit, collar, &c. Chains rattling are liable to startle a nervous youngsiter, and it 
it' often advisable to use rope traces, unless bagging is placed round the chains—the 
latter is a good plan in any case, because it prevents chafing on legs and siiles. Teach 
the colt to have confidence in its trainer; coax it rather than urge it unnecessarily with 
whip or rein. While having a firm hold of the reins, never pull or jerk them, this 
often causes injury t» the mouth, besides making tlie colt resent having the bit put in 
its mouth. There is no better mate for a colt than a steady going old horse; the 
presence of a steady old plodder has a soothing and settling effect on the nervous 
youngster. It soon recognises that no harm is intended, that it is quite safe though 
the unaccustomed restraint of the harness is irritating. Drive the youngster around in 
a circle, near rein first, then change to the oil' one, but care should be taken not to 
make the colt’s mouth harder on one side than the other. After it will answer to the 
rein it may be harnessed to a log with the old horse, but the load should be light until 
the celt is accustomed to putting his weight evenly in the collar. When advanced to 
the team put him next the near side horse on the hard ground for a start, changing 

hbfi about as time goes on. Short hours and light work should be observed at first, in 

fa‘ct the better plan is to have two colts, and work them half a day each, always 
remember, if a good horse is to be reared, never knock the colt up. Always see that 

the collar fits properly; an ill-fittiiig collar causes sore shoulders, and may very often 

be the cause of the horse jibbing or rearing. Wash the colt’s shoulders every night 
with salt and water, thus hardening them, and he will be less likely to get sores.’' 
(Secretary, D. Gordon.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been aavised that Pistrict Conferences will 
be held as follows:— 

liiver Murray Suxmip Arras .—^At Murray Bridge^ Thursday, February 16th (Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Max Hoare). 

Lower North, at Aul)iini (Wirilla Branch), Thursday, February 23rd. (Secretary, 
Mr. H, Sehuncke, Box 4, MaiTdora.) 

South-East, at Penola, Wednesday, March 8th. 

Mid North, at Gladstone, Wednesday, March 15th. (Secretary, Mr, L. J. Sargent, 
Gladstone.) 

Yorice Peninwula, at Stansbury (Weavers Branch), Wednesday, March 22nd. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. W. Cornish, Stansbury.) 

South-East^ at Bonlertovvn (Tatiara Branch), Wednesday, April 5th. (Secretary, 
Mr. L. II. Butler, Bordertowu.) 

Dairymg.—At Mount Barker, Thursday, May 11th (Secretary, Mr. P. Wise). 

Each Conference will be opened at 10.30 a.ni. 

Linseed in the^ Lower North. 

Replying to the Stjcretary of the Rosedale Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who 
asked for infornixition regarding the possibilities of linseed growing in the Lower North, 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. .T. Spaft’ord) sai<l: — 

To secure good results linseed should be grown in districts wtdl supplied with rain 
and having rather eool ripening weather in spring, and the chances are that the Rose* 
dale district would not prove suitalde for this cro]>. 

In the two seasons 1019 and 1920 the crop wa.s grown at the Turretfiehl Fxperiniental 
Farm, at Rosedale, and although the growth each season was strong and vigorous, hot 
winds affected the crop of 1919, so that only Ibush. 38lbs. of seed per tuvre were 
harvested, and caterpillars were so" plentiful at ripening tirio' in 1920 that the yield 
of linseed was only Ibiish. lOlbs. per acre. 

Linseed is grown in Tuu<'h the same way as are the eercnils. The land must be well 
prepurod and in the autumn—April to early Max'—101 hs. to OOlbs. of seed are diilled 
in t(» the acre with Jewt. 1o lAewt.s. of 8up<?rphosphate. Wlien ripe the crop is har¬ 
vested with a reaper-threslier, or is cut with a binder, headed, and winnowed. 

To gel best results linseed needs a longer growing period and cooler ripening con¬ 
ditions tiian do Jimst of the kind.s of cereals we grow in this State, anil so to have a 
reasonable cliance of success must be sown early, even in our good agricultural districts. 

Grass Hay and Ensilage Competitions. 

The South Australian Advisory Dairy Board, in conjunction with the Department 
of Agriculture, is again promoting competitions for grass hay and ensilage amongst 
dairyfarmers in this State. Entries will be invited from dairymen in two districts, 
namely, the Hills and South-Eastern, and will be restricted to those who are iiudtuig 
not less than seven cows. Trophies and certificates will be awarded in each of the 
four competitions and successful competitors will receive prizes as under:—First, 
£3 3 b. and certificate; second, £2 2s. and certificate; third, £1 Is. and certificate. Entries 
will close on February 1st, 1933, and the entrance fee is Is. Entry forms can be 
obtained from the secretary, L. S. Smith, c/o ofiBce of Minister of Agriculture, Fliuders 
Street, Adelaide. , 
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Berri Experimental Orchard. 

The practical interest taken by settlers along the irrigated areas of the River Murray 
in tlu^ work of the Berri Experimental Orchard was amply shown on Wednesday^ 
December 8th, when 150 members of the Agricultural Bureau and others paid a visit 
of inspection under the auspices of the local Branch. The visitors included Messrs. 
J. B. Murdoch (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture),<xeo. Quinn (Chief Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor), F. R. Arndt (Horticultural Instructor), and H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau). The Manager (Mr. 'K. 8. Fotheringham) conducted 
the party over the vineyard and orchard, and with thd aid of type-written statements— 
copies of which were handed to those present—explained the objects and result's of the 
experimental work in progress. 



Field Day, Berri Eiperimectai Orchard, December 7th, 1032. 

Ill ihe evening Mj-. E. R. Moss presided over a largely attended meeting, at which 
Mr. Quinn gave an address on 8eale Insects and the uses of Fungicides and Insecticides. 

Pasture Competitions. 

The Pasture Ponipetitions arrang<*d by the South Australian Advisory Dairy Board 
resulted in 12 entiles in the (kmtral district and eight in the South-East, which were 
judged respectively l>y Messrs. R. Hill and E. 8. Ah-ock (Agricultural Tnstructora). 
The entries were restricted to dairymen milking at least seven cows and to areas of 
not less than live acres, Mr. H. A. Woolley, of Mount Barker Junction, won the 
Central (foinpetition and the first prke in the South Eastern competition went to 
Mr. F. C. Cuine, of Kongorong. 

In commenting on Mr, Woolley entry Mr. Hill stated that it was really the out- 

stjiiidiiig pasture in that it was a good mixture^ haj been well handled, ami not 

allowed to develop into a hay-cutting proimsitioii early in the season. Although the 
hold contained a mixture of Subterranean clover and perennial rye grass it had not 

been sown. The area was 20 acres, and portion wa« top dressed in 1018 wnth a ton 

of a siiecial grass manure to 14 acres and it was then treated wdth 1301hs. of 45 per 
cent, superphosphate per acre annually for six years and, again in alt<*rnate years until 
1030, since which year it had not received any fertiliser. It was a splendid pasture 
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which, carried a nice bite of feed for cattle. It was even aUd the graases were lurt 
allowed tO' seed, but encouraged to stool aaid provide bright, clean, palatable and good 
quality feed. Subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, soft brome grass, barren brome 
grass, and silver grass were the main plants, and the whole field was re m a r kably free 
from weeds. Mr. Hill considered that the use of pasture harrow® in future years would 
be an advantage. 

Mr. Alcock described Mr. Claine’s entry in the South'Eastern district as a fine 
paddock, which was sown down in 1^28 with a mixture of lib. ea<^ of Subterranean 
clover, white clover, alsiko clover, and cocksfoot grass and lOlbs. of Western District 
perennial rye grass. It was top dressed each year with 901ba. of 45 per cent, super 
per acre and 1932 with 901b8. of Portland blood and bone manure, Approsdinately 
20 cows and 300 ewes and lambs have grazed on the area (35 acres) with the assistance 
of two other paddocks in the competition. The stock have been changed on these pad- 
docks each week or fortnight since the previous shearing. The pasture consisted mainly 
of strawberry clover with rye grass, cocksfoot, and Yorkshire fog. White clover oould 
also be seen as well as a little silver grass and sterile brome with odd spears of 
slendei- thistles, but mostly well under control. The paddock had been well managed 
and should provide a good bite for all the year. 

The points allotted to the various competitors were as follows:— 


Name and Address. 

Maxima— 

Posi- 

tion. 

Bulk of 
Pasture 
available 
per Unit 
of Area. 

30 

Quality 

of 

Pasture. 

26 

Freedom 

from 

Useless 

Plants. 

20 

General 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

15 

Area 

Offered 

for 

Com¬ 

petition. 

10 

Total. 

100 



CENTRA! 

iL DISTR 

ICT. 




H. A. Woofley, Mt. Barker 

1 


26 

22 

10 

14 

O-0O 

86-00 

Junction 









E. H. Ooote, Middleton .. 

2 


26 

22 

10 

10 

7'59 

80-59 

W. T. Vigar, Eden Valley 

3 


25 

18 

17 

10 

0*00 

70-60 

Mrs. A. D. Liebelt, Little* 

4 


26 

20 

10 

10 

5-28 

76-28 

hampton 









T. W. Roenfcldt, Greenock 

5 


22 

20 

14 

13 

6-93 

76-93 

Dunleith Pastor^ Co., Ash- 

6 


16 

20 

18 

10 

L98 

74-98 

bourne 









J. B. E, Wright, Meningie 

7 


22 

18 

14 

10 

1000 

7400 

H. A. Woolley, Mt. Barker 

8 


26 

20 

17 

10 

1-98 

73-98 

Junction 









D. F. Sheppard, Prospect 

9 


23 

1 i 


1 

1-66 

70*66 

HiU 1 





! 




T. W. Roenfeldt, Greenock 

10 


16 

18 

15 

13 

5‘94 

66-94 

Mrs. A. I). Liebelt, Little- 

11 


20 

18 

14 

11 

1-98 

64-98 

hampton 









A. Camens, Charleston .. 

12 


20 

10 

12 

1 10 

3-30 i 

61 30 


SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 




F. C. Caine, Kongorong .. 

1 


26 

22 

18 

13 

10 

88 

W. K. Chambers, Mil Lei 

2 


22 

20 

20 

14 

10 

86 

F. C. Caine, Kongorong .. 

3 


23 

22 

17 

13 

10 

1 86 

W. M. Laslett, Allandale . 

4 


21 

21 

19 

13 

4 

! 78 

J, L. Hoggart, Kalangadoo 

6 


22 

19 

16 

1 U 

10 

i 78 

F. C. Caine, Kongorong 

— 


22 

20 

15 

11 

10 

78 

(2)c 









0. Johnson, Tantanoola.. 

6 


20 

19 

17 

11 

0 

73 

I. Sims, Glencoe ...._ 

7 


20 

16 

18 

11 

6 

71 
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Bang Xtiand Melilot. 

The Botanical ABBistant (Mr. £. W. Pritchard) makes the following comments on a 
plant submitted for identification by the Bedhill Branch of the Agricultural Bureau:— 
The specimen is MelUotus Inddoa (King Island Melilot), an introduced annual from 
Europe, which is now fairly well spread over the older settled districts of the State. 
It is not poisonous. On the other hand, it is a very good fodder plant, being nutritious 
and fairly palatable to farm animals when once they hare become accustomed to its 
strong odor and taste. Alsp it helps to renew tTie soil by the decay of its thick, deeply 
penetrating tap roots, which are thickly covered with the nodules of nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria. It has one disadvantage in wheat growing districts, in that the seed may be 
reaped with the wheat and remain in contact with it in the bags for some time. In 
that case the odor and flavor may communicated to the wheat and to the flour and 
bread made from it, so as to make the bread unsaleable. But this can be prevented by 
properly adjusting the cleaning machinery in the reaper. 

Peculiarity Noticed on Wheat Crops on Yorke PeninsuUL 

In the course of judging the entries in the Northern Yorke Peninsula Wlieat Crop 
Competition this season, Mr. W. C. Johnston (Agricultural Instructor) noticed many 
crops exhibiting a decided and pronounced glisten*’ on the chaff of the heads and 
the straw immediately below the ear. 

After repeated examination the material causing this unusual feature was found 
to bo of a sticky nature resembling a sugar solution which had partially dried. Its 
saccharine nature w'as further emphasised by its definitely sweet taste. Locally the 
phenomenon is known as * * Honey Dew, *' and older farmers of the district state that 
it makes its appearance spasmodically, recurring probably once in 20 years. 
definite opinions were expressed as to the cause of its appearance, but it was iiuani^ 
mously agreed that the years when “Honey Dew” was in evidence were years when 
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a good sample of grain would bo harvested. There were exceptions this year, however, 
as the material might be found on crops which would undoubtedly return a pinched 
sample. 

It was thought that some trouble would netiessarily follow in the harvesting of the 
crops, and that unless very warm harvesting weather was experienced, tfiis difficulty 
would l>e acceiituated, ns in the cooler weather the **Honey Dew’’ absorbs moisture, 
making tlie chaff and sti'aw very tough, besides which it causes inconvenience by 
collecting on tlio combs and machinery parts. 

Farmers believe that stock are very fond of the stubble from a crop exliibiting this 
feature. 

No evidence of ‘^Honey r>ew ” was found this season on the eastern side of the 
Hummocks, so that its appearance on the western side may be due to some climatic 
peculiaiity. 

Mr. Johnston states that he has so far been unable to find any literature in which 
this phenomenon is mentioned. 

Wlieat Varieties in South Australia. 

At the Annual Congress held in September last Mr. E. C. in liis paper, ‘^Wlieat 

Varieties in South Australia,^’ mentioned that the early records indicated that tow'ards 
the middle of last century R(Ki Straw, Club Head, Brodie’s, and Goldsmith were the 
varieties commonly grown. As no mention was made in the records as to their origin, 
lie thought that these wheats were probably imported from England. In the sixties 
red rust was particularly severe, and crops were badly affected. Purple Straw and 
Talavera eventually took the places of Brodie’s and Goldsmith. 

Mr. W. Gray, of Westbourne P'ark^ has offered a few comments on the above 
remarks, and Mr. Scott consi«lera them of interest, particularly in regard to the variety 
Goldsmith. Mr. Gray states that he does not remember the variety named Brodie's, 
but he recalls a club-eared wheat called Eed Lammas (with a red tinted strjiw) and 
'.I'alavera, He says tliat the \^ileat grown 70 years ago was Purple Straw', Tuscany, 
and Goldsmith (or Goldschmidt). Tlie latter w'as a ])rolific, fine-milling w’liofit with 
a long car. Mr. (Jray’s father (who was then farming near the Turretfield estate) 
obtained about tw'o teaeupaful of the seed from Mr. John Mitchell from wheat which 
had taken first prize at the Gawler Show. He planted it, and when it was ready for 
harvesting, cut off the ears, nibbed out the grain in his hands, and hand-planted it 
again. He had enough seed next year to broadcast an acre of ground. In time he 
had enough seed to sow at least a thirtl of his land and to supply a bag to a neighbor. 
All w^ent w'ell until the rust year, 18(58, when he had J5 acres that had lain fallow 
for years. The ears ivere more than a foot above the highest rise of the stripper comb, 
and the crop yielded less than u bushel to the acre. The grain was so shrivelled that 
the drake screen Imd to be covered, and millers would not take it at any price. The 
Purple Straw yielded 4bu.sh. to the acre of marketable grain, and Tuscany Sbush. of 
plump grain. Goldsmith was sown for a few years later, but on account of its 
liability to rust it was discarded. 

Mr. Scott states that he depended upon reports in the Jourwl of Agriculture and the 
Garden and Field for the information in his article on the early history of varieties 
grown. Mention w'as made in these publications of the popularity of Brodie's in the 
northern districts, but it apparently dropj>ed out of cultivation, and up to a few' years 
ago it was not included in the collection at Roseworthy College, a collection which 
totalled (500 varieties. 

Publications Beceived. 

* ‘ Beekeeping, ^ ^ Bulletin No. 9. Price, Is. net. 

‘^Farm Bookkeeping,'' Bulletin No. 58, Price, 6d, net. 

“Rearing Chicks," Bulletin No. 54. Price, 6d. net. 

Bulletins from Ministry of Agriculture,, England. 
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TENTH AND CONCLUDING REPORT ON THE TURRET- 
FIELD DEMONSTRATION FARM (1921-32) INCLUDING 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
OVER THE SAME PERIOD. 


[By Arthur J . Perkins, Director of A^riciilture.J 
{Continued from page 545), 


PART U.—eontinued. 


7. Costs of Wheat Growing at Turretfield. 

A.—Wheat Soicn on Bare FaUow. 

^^COSTS PER ACRE^’ AND '^COSTS PER BUSHEL.” 

The interest of the average farmer in Mean "‘Costs” of growing Wheat tends 
to centre around “Costs per Bushel” rather than around “Costs per Acre,” chiefly 
because whereas the former admits of immediate comparison with “Prices per 
Bushel,” the latter involves a calculation in which “Mean Yields per Acre” must 
he taken into consideration. On the whole, it is regrettable that such should be 
the case, liccause, of the two, “Costs per Acre” in any given district are much 
the more stable over any given period. “Costs per Bushel” may be described as 
fluctuating values, controlled in the main by the following factors:—(1) Natural 
8oil characteristics; (2) Seasonal conditions; (,3) Prevalence of Disease; and 
(4) the relative skill and good fortune of the farmer who tries to make the 
jnost of these four factors in any given season. .In other words, relatively high or 
relatively low- Mean “Costs per Bu.sht?l” depend primarily in any given season on 
mean yields per acre, or the extent to wliich the farmer is able to adapt his 
practice to environmental conditions of the time. 

In this connection it is sometimes made a matter of reproach that we should 
not be able to state definitely and eonclusivc*ly the Mean “Costs per Bushel” of 
growing Wheat in the Commonwealth. It would indeed be highly remarkable if 
we sliould have been able to do so, since even for a single fann we could not 
undertake to give definite figures in the matter Avithout the careful study of 
records extending over an adequate number df seasons, and the results of single 
farms cannot be extended even to the districts in which they are placed, except 
with due caution and thorough knowledge of local conditions. How, then, can 
we be expected to state an acceptable “mean” for a State, let alone the Common- 
^vealth as a whole? The fact of the matter is that in such considerations we 
have to deal not only with the vagaries of climate and soil, but with what is of 
equal consequence the dilTerence in capacity of individual men. 

It would be far simpler if the whole question were attacked from the angle 
of “Costs per Acre,” which remain relatively stable, apart from violent economic 
changes, such as we have experienced recently. Once reasonable mean “Costs 
per Acre” have been adequately determined for a sufficiency of districts, cor¬ 
responding “Costs per Bushel” could then be calculated on the basis of known 
local mean yields per acre after due allowance for consequent variations in harvest 
costs. If this were done throughout the Wheat growing areas, it should be pos¬ 
sible, in the course of time by weighting the mean figures propoifionately to 
the harvested areas to which they correspond, to detennine fairly satisfactorily, 
not only mean “Costs per Bushel” in any given State, but in addition for the 
Commonwealth as a whole. 
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In the Tables that follow mean /‘Costs pen acre” and mean “Costa pexf Bnahd’’ 
at Turretheld have always been shown side by side^ and it is hoped that the mean 
results of 10 sueeessive seasons should sutEice in either instance to smooth out 
unavoidable insularities of occasionally exceptional conditions. Henoey it is 
believed that these “means” will give a sufficiently accurate representation of 
the Costs of Wheat growing in the Central and Lower North Farming Areas of 
the State over the past decade when the equivalent of unpaid Management and 
Family Labor is represented by actual Cash payments.' 

bird’s eye view oe ten seasons. 

In the first place, for purposes of comparison, Ihave summarised below in 
Table XtII.,"certain salient features of the successive seasons of the 1922-32 
decade:— 

Table XIII. 

Some Salient Features in results registered far individual Seasons of the 

1922-32 Decade, 


Seasons. 

Areas 

Harvested. 

Mean 
Yield per 
Acre. 

Mean “ 

Per Acre. 

Costs.** 

Per Bush. 

Mean Cost 
of Eight- 
hour Day. 

Mean Price 
Realised 
for Wheat. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

£ s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

1922-23. 

203-53 

16-08 

4 1 

11 

5 

6 

9 

3-4 

4 10-3 

1923-24. 

14408 

9-93 

4 6 

11 

8 

9 

10 

8-1 

4 1-4 

1924-25. 

349-32 

23-91 

4 11 

9 

3 

10 

0 

7-1 

6 0-4 

1926-26 . 

260-22 

23-42 

4 19 

8 

4 

3 

12 

10-2 

5 8-9 

1926-27 . 

369-06 

19-33 

4 15 

2 

4 

11 

12 

11-2 

5 6-7 

1927-28 . 

293-18 

21-27 

6 8 

6 

5 

1 

13 

6*0 

6 3-7 

1928-29 . 

407-66 

18-38 

6 2 

1 

6 

7 

11 

6*0 

4 8-6 

1929-30 .: 

186*67 

17-47 

4 1 

5 

4 

8 

10 

9-4 

4 6-7 

1030-31 . 

437 08 

18*79 

4 3 

3 

4 

6 

9 

8-8 

1 8-6 

1931-82 . 

440-09 

20-35 

3 14 

10 

3 

8 

7 

4-2 

3 3-7 

1922-32 Means. 

308-98 

1949 

4 10 

8 

4 

( 

« 1 

10 

4-6 

4 6-2 


Note. —The price realised for Wheat in 1931*32, namely, 3s. 3.7d. per Bushel, includes 
4^d. Federal Bounty. 

Table XIII. shows that in the 1922-32 Decade the mean “Costs” of growing and 
harvesting a 309-acre Crop of Wheat, averaging lO^bush., was £4 10s. 8d. per 
acre and 4 h. 8d. per Bushel respectively. Over the same period, the average sum 
paid for wages for an eight-hour day was 10s. 5d. and the mean price realised 
for Wheat was 4s. 6d. per Bushel, that is to say, 2d. below mean inclusive costs 
of production. 

I have already pointed out that the relative stability of “Costs per Acre” over 
a given period was connected with corresponding stability in the general economic 
position of the country over the same period. In this connection it must be 
admitted that in the 1922-32 decade the general economic position was very far 
from stable, and it is to this relative instability that we must attribute correspond¬ 
ing instability in “Costs per Acre” at Turretlield during this period. These “Costs” 
have fluctuated between £3 14s. lOd. (1931-32) and £5 8s. 6d. (1927-28), that 
is to say, to the extent of £1 13s. 7d. per acre, or an aggregate of 37.0 per cent, 
relatively to the mean of £4 10s. 8d. This relationship of general economic con¬ 
ditions and “Costs per Acre” can be illustrated by the jn^ogressive increase in the 
value of Wages and corresponding increase in “Costs per Acre.” This has been 
done in the accompanying graph in which “Costs per Acre” expressed in shillings 
for each season have been contrasted with the mean value of the weekly wage 
in each corresponding season. 
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It will be observed that the two curves of the graph are very similar in 
character; both curves rise fairly steadily from 1922-23 to 1927-28, inclusively♦ 
which is the peak year, when “Costs per Acre^^ reached ^5 8s. 5d. and the mean 
weekly wage 80s. 6d. From 1928-29 both Wages and ^^Costs per Acre^^ began to 
fall rapidly, reaching £3 148, lOd. and 44s. Id. in 1931-32. This relative 
parallelism of these two curves is all the more remarkable in that, as will be 
shown later on, the mean value of Wages in “Costs^’ of production of Wheat 
is somewhat less than 25 per cent., and that in any given year “Costs” of pro¬ 
duction per acre may, apart from any other considerations, be appreciably affected 
by seasonal conditions. It follows that the parallelism can be taken to have been 
assisted by corresponding falls in value of horse-feed, seed, and purchased 
materials. 

Mean “Costs per Bushel” on the other hand, have varied not only with the 
trend of economic conditions, but also, and to an even greater extent, with 
seasonal conditions which have been limiting factors in the matter of mean 



deoeera 19223 023-4 ww-c 102^6 1936*7 192^9 wes-ao laao-i iso»*2 

^olp fXlrT^oD of [^eon *ro5t6 per ocre* of Wbectf of " | ^;rreTfie Id 
with Meop Weekly mtoc twid. 


yields per acre. These mean yields per acre have fluctuated between 9.93bush. 
(1923-4) and 23.91bush. (1924-6), with a decade mean of 19.49biish. The 
t^gregate difference between maximum and minimum has therefore been nearly 
14bush., or 71.7 per cent, relatively to the Decade Mean. 

Mean “Costs per Bushel” have varied between 3.s. 8d. (1931 32) and 8s. 9d. 
(1923-4), that is to say, an aggregate difference of 5s, Id. per Bushel, or 108.9 
per cent, relatively to the Mean of 4s. 8d. 

It will be observe^, too, that in the 1922-32 decade in four seasons only, 1924-25, 
1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28, did the prices realised for Wheat, namely, 6s. 0.4d., 
6$. 8,9d., 5s. 6.7d., and 5s. 3.7d, exceed actual indiusive Costs of production per 
Bushel, namely, 3s. lOd., 4s. 3d., 4a lid., and 6s. Id., respectively. How such 
results would have affected farmers working on the basis of unpaid home Labor 
will be dealt with later on, when detailed statements of Costs come up for con¬ 
sideration. 
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DETAILED ANALYJSIS OF ^‘OOSTS". 

In Table XIV., that follows, a detailed analysis has been given of Mean Costa 
of growing Wheat sown on Bare Fallow at Turretfleld in the 1922-32 decade: 
the mean area concerned was 308.98 acres and the Mean Yield 19,49bush. 

Table XIV. 

Detailed Analysis of 1922-32 Mean Costs of growing Whetxt sown on Bare Fallow 
on per acre and per bushel basis respectively. 

Mean area, 308.98 acres. Mean Yield per acre, 19.49bush. 

1. MEAN COS^TS PER ACRE. 



Labor. 

i Horses. 

Imple- 

Material. 

Mlscel- 

1 Totals. 

Per- 


1 




ments. 


laueous. 



centage. 


H. 

d. 

6. 

d. 

«. d. 

8. d. 

f. d. 

8. 

d. 


Tillage of Fallows .... 

4 

7-7 

12 

3-4 

2 4*6 

— 

— 

19 

3*7 

21*3 

Seeding operations . .. 

1 

8-2 

3 

4-8 

1 1 0‘8 

_ 


6 

1-8 

'"6*8 

Superphosphate. 

0 

2-6 

0 

2*3 

0 U-2 

6 20 

— 

6 

7*1 

7 3 

Seed. 

0 

6-8 

0 

0-2 

1 0 1-0 

8 2-9 

— 

8 

10*9 

9*8 

Totals . 

2 

5-6 

3 

7-3 

i 1 20 

14 4-9 

- 

21 

7*8 

23*9 

Spring I'lllage . 


0-7 

0 

0-9 

. 1 

1 0 0-2, 


-- 

0 

1*8 

0*2 

Harvest Operations ... 

3 

3-tl j 

2 

lOO j 

i 3 1-1 

_ 

_ 

' " 9 

3*9 

10*8 

Bags . 

1 0 

2-0 

! 0 

0-2 ! 

— 

5 6-7 

— 

.5 

8*9 i 

6-3 

Sewing twine . 



! 

~ i 


0 10 1 

1 

0 

1*0 1 

0*3 

I'otals . i 

3 

0-9 i 

! 2 IM 

3 11 

5 7-7 


15 

1*8 ’ 

16*7 

General Expenses _ ! 

1 (J 

0-9 

0 

2-8 I 

0 4-5 

_ 

3 f)ft 

10 

1*7 

11*2 

Rates and Taxes. I 

i 

— 


— ] 

— 

— 

' 1 2*9 ' 

1 1 

2*9 

1*3 

Rent (18 months) .... j 


— 


— j 

— 

— 

15 11*6 

! 'if> 

11*6 

17*6 

Interest on Working i 




1 







Capital . ! 


-- 



— 

— 

7 0*6 

7 

0*6 

' . 7*8 

ToUils . ! 

0 

0-9 j 

0 

2-8 I 

0 4-5 1 

- 

27 8 *r> 

34 

4*7 

37*9 

Grand Totals . I 

16 

8-8 i 

19 

. 1 

1-5 i 

7 0-4 j 

20 0*6 

i 

27 8*5 j 

90 

7*8 


Percentages . < 

18-5% 1 

21 

•1% 1 

7 . 70 / ! 

i ! .0 1 

22 * 1 % 

30*6% j 



100 * 0 ®’; 


2. MEAN COST PER BUSHEL. 



Lahor. 

Horses. 

Imple- 

Material. 

Mlseel- 

Totals. 





ments. 



laneous. 




8. 

d. 

8. d. 


d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Tillage of Fallows -. 

0 

2*9 

0 7*5 


1*6 


— 



0 

11 *9 

Seeding operations. 

0 

1*0 

0 2*1 

0 

0*7 


_ 


_ 

0 

3*8 

Superphosphate . . 

0 

0*1 

0 01 


— 

0 

3'8 


— 

0 

4*0 

Seed . 


0*4 



..... 

0 

5-1 



0 

6*5 

Totals ..... 

0 

1.5 

0 2*2 


0*7 

0 

8*9 

— 

1 1*3 

Spring Tillage. 


- 

0 0*1 




0 

01 

Harvest operations . 

0 

2*0 

0 1*8 

0 

1*9 


_ 


. 

0 

5*7 

Bags. 

0 

0*1 



— 

0 

3 4 



0 

3*5 

Sewing Twine.. 


~ i 



-- 

0 

01 



0 

0*1 

Totals. 

0 

“ 

2*1 

0 1*8 1 

0 

1*9 

0 

3*5 

- 

0 

9*3 

General Expiuiw^s. 


3*8 1 

0 O-lH 

0 

0*2 


_ 

0 

2*1 

0 

6*2 

Rates and Taxes ... 


1 



— 


— 

0 

0*8 

0 

0*8 

Rent (18 months).. 


— i 

—, 


— 



0 

9*8 

0 

9*8 

Interest on Working Capital . 


1 





-- . 

0 

4*4 

0 

4*4 

Totals... 1 

j 

0 

3-8 i 

0 0*1 

0 

0*2 

— 

1 

5*1 

1 

9*2 

Grand Totals . | 

0 

10*8 1 

0 11*7 

0 

4*3 

1 

0*4 

1 

5*1 

4 

7*8 


Details concerning Costs of growing Wheat on a* per acre and per bushel bask, 
respectively, outlined in Table XIV., admit of being summarised under the head¬ 
ings of Statements A, B, and 0 given in Table XV. below:— 
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Table XV. 


Summarising Mean Costs of growing Wheat at Turret field during 10 successive 
seasons (1922-32), during the course of which the Mean Yield, per acre was 
l^.mush. 


STATEMENT ' 

i 

‘ A.” 

Per 

Acrt>, 

Per Bushel, 

Perc'entage. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s- 

d. 

0 / 

/o 

21-3 

Preparation of Fallows to March 31st . 

0 

19 

4 

1 


Seeding Operations ... 

1 

1 

8 

I 

1 

23'9 

Harvest Operations . 

(1 

lf> 


0 

9 

10-7 

Incidental Expenditure. 

Interest on Working Capital . 

0 

11 

6 

0 


12 7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

5 

7-8 

Kent (18 months).. 

0 

15 

11 

0 

10 

170 

Totals. ; 

4 

10 

8 

4 

S 

100-0 

STATEMENT 

Labor (direct and indirect). 

“ B. ’ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

24-5 

Use of H orses . 

u 

1.5 

2 

0 

0 

l(v7 

Use of implements. ! 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

01 

♦Seed . 

0 

8 

3 

0 

5 

i 9-1 

Purcliaae of Essential Material . 

0 

11 

10 

0 

7 

1 131 

Balance of Expenditure . 

1 

7 

8 


f) 

i 30-5 

1 

Totals. 

1 4 " 

10 

8 

i 4 

8 

1 l(K >-0 

STATEMENT 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant. 

“C.“ 

0 

8 

7 

0 

5 

1 9-5 

Interest on Land and Improverneiils . 

(1 

15 

11 

0 

10 

17-0 

Interest on Floating Capital. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0-0 

Interest on Overdraft . ... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1-2 

Interest and I><\preeiation Charges . 

1 

il 

7 

1 

8 

34-9 

Balance of Expenditure . 


19 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

05-1 

Tot als. .. 

4 

10 

8 

4 

8 

KHtU 


Tn Tables XIV. tiiid XV. the mean ‘‘Costs” of growing: Wheat sown on Bare Fallow 
at Turrotfleld during the 1922-32 decade have been set out in detail and from various 
angles. In this connection I shall call attention, among other things, to the fol¬ 
lowing points:— 

(a) In inclusive ‘'Costs per Acre” of £4 10s. 8d. and inclusive “Costs per 
Bushel” of 4s. 8d. on a lOibusb. Harvest, £1 11s. 7d. per acre and Is. 8d. per 
Bushel have represented respectively the value of Interest and Depreciation charges, 
that is to say, roughly one-third of the total Costs, Some English economists 
appear to believe that the latter charges are not relevant items in Costs of rural 
Production: and if we were to adopt such a viewpoint, which 1 do not, true “Costs” 
of growing Wheat at Turretfield would he reduced to £2 10s, Id. ])eT‘ acre and 3s. 
per Bushel rf?spectively. As to this viewpoint and the inferenc(‘S that naturally 
derive from it all that I propose saying is that a farraer, working a Farm such 
as Turretfield, who chose to ignore Interest and Depreciation charges, and accepted 
3s, per Bushel as adequately meeting his “Costs” of production, would be prepar¬ 
ing for himself a rude awakening, probably in the Bankruptcy Courts. 

(b) The actual costs of Field Operations were £2 16s. 2d. per acre and 2s. lOd, 
per bushel respectively, or a|)].)roximately 62 per cent, of total Costs 

(c) The “Costs” of Labor, both direct and indirect, were £1 3d. per acre and 

Is. 2d. per Bushel, or 24i per cent, of total “Costs”; that of tlie Use of Horses 
and Implements, £1 Os. 8d. per acre and Is. lid. per Bushel, or 22.8 per cent.; 
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that of Seed, 8s. 3d. per acre and 5d. per Bushel, or 9.1 per cent.; and that of the 
purchase of essential material, 11s. lOd. per a«!?re and 7d, per Bushel, or 13.1 per 
cent. 

(d) Rates and Taxes were Is. 3d. per acre and |d. per Bushel, or 1.3 per cent, 
only of Total Coats. 

THE RELEVANCY OP TlTRRETPIEliD MEANS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that ever since the 1930-31 Season prices of 
Wheat, in common with those of most other forms of rural produce, have been 
abnormally low: so low indeed that in the opinions of those most competent to 
judge, local fjondon parity prices of Wheat have not come within reach of 
Australian Mean Costs of Production since 1929-30, notwithstanding the doubtful 
advantage of a high adverse rate of Exchange. Hence, it is inevitable that two 
years of abnormally low prices, coming in on the heels of three years of drought, 
should have led to a good deal of hardship and distress among the farming com¬ 
munity; and those so situated have naturally sought to draw attention to their 
plight, and have pressed for relief from the Federal authorities, who for the past 
30 years have been the sponsors of the national policy of Australia, one of the 
natural consequences of which has been general enhancement in costs of rural 
production. Unfortmiately, fanners who know instinctively that present receipts 
do not balance costs of production, lacking requisite data, are not always able to 
prove their ^ses adequately. In the circumstances, it is natural that Turretfield 
%ures, the only authoritative ones available, should have been quoted, although 
at times perhaps without due discrimination. In opposition, it has been argued 
that Turretfield figures are not relevant to the position, and it seems wise therefore 
that I should endeavor to show to what extent I deem them relevant, and of 
value in the existing economic crisis. 

In the first place, let me state that intrinsically facts and figures given in the 
present Report picture accurately Mean ^^Costs” incurred at Turretfield during 
the 1922-32 decade, and nothing more. I think, too, that I can claim that the 
Report will show how such data can be aammulated over a period of years, and 
the use that can be made of them in determining accurately mean “Costs” of 
various farming operations. Finally, I shall stress the fact that throughout these 
Id years the farm has been well and economically farmed, and that for this in 
the main the credit and our thanks are due to the Manager, Mr. F. E. Waddy; 
hence, I am certain that there has been no enhancement of “Costs” on the score 
of extravagance or incompetency in management. 

In the circumstances, after due consideration I am satisfied, that subject to cer¬ 
tain limitations, Turretfield mean “Costing data” can be legitimately extended to 
other Farms, similarly situated as to soil and climatic conditions, even though tbt 
latter be normally worked on a basis of unpaid family Labor and 50 per cent. 
Capital ownership. After all, in final analysis, the difference between these two 
types of farms concerns in the main the closing Balance-sheet rather than the 
^^true Costs” of individual farming operations. At Turretfield the full value of 
Wages and Interest dues had to be met ip Cash, and when, as happened towards 
the end of the 1922-32 decade, as a result of low prices and unfavorable seasons, 
receipts proved insuflaeient to meet these charges and the balance of normal ex¬ 
penditure, the season dosed on a Debit Balance: but, apart from temporary 
increase in interest dues on overdraft of succeeding seasons, this insufficiency 
of receipts did not in any way affect the value of “Costing data.” 
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On the other hand, the average Farmer working his Farm in the main on a 
basis of unpaid family labor, may be said to be working for a Labor Income, 
which will be more or less great according to seasonal characteristics and prices 
offering at the time for rural products: and whilst he would naturally like to 
realise interest on his Capital investments as well, failure to do so would not 
necessarily from his point of view lead to a Debit Balance for the year’s transac¬ 
tions. These facts do not, however, in any way affect the value of ‘‘Costs” incurred 
for individual Farm activities in which he may have been engaged, such as the 
growing of Wheat: if a true value is to be placed upon these “Costs,” adequate 
allowance for the value of unpaid Family Labor will first have to be made, as 
well as for that of Interest and Depreciation on Capital engaged. This would 
place “frwe Costs” on an average Farm on the same footing as Turretfield costs: 
and it is for this reason that in my opinion Turretfield costing data hold good 
for farms similarly situated as to soil and climatic conditions in the 1922-32 decade. 

1 propose illustrating this point by a concrete example. Let us suppose that a 
farmer is working a farm of the Turretfield type mainly on a basis of unpaid 
family Labor, and that his Loan Liabilities represent 50 per cent, of the value 
of the fully-equipped property. On Turretfield figures the inclusive costs of grow¬ 
ing and harvesting a 300-acre crop of Wheat would aggregate £1,360: in this 
total, Management and Labor would be represented by £334, and if we should 
allot £34 for casual hired Labor, £300 would represent the earnings of the Farmer 
and his Family, Corresponding total interest charges would be £345: but since 
one-half of this figure would be a book-keeping entry for Interest on the farmer’s 
Personal Capital, interest charges actually paid in Cash would be reduced ‘to £173. 
If, therefore, we deduct the combined value of the earnings of the farmer and bis 
family and of interest on his Personal Capital from £1,360, total expenditure on 
300 acres would be reduced to £888, or £2 19s, 2d. per acre, or again 3s. per Bushel 
on a 19|buHh. harvest, instead of 4s. 8d., the Turretfield mean 

Let it not be thought, however, that I mean to f^)nvey the impression that in 
the above example the farmer could afford to accept 3s. a bushel for his Wheat: 
indeed, if he bad no other sources of Income even 3s. 6d. would not leave him 
£150 for the upkeep of himself and family: nor should it be forgotten that the 
latter sum would represent the combined earnings of the farmer, his family, and 
his Capital. Fortunately, the farmer has the advantage of a rent-free home, and 
can make his farm yield portion of the foodstuffs that he requires for personal 
use. Sidelines such as Dairy Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c,, can assist, too, to 
increase the general value of his Labor Income when main crops prove inadequate 
to the purpose. In times such as these, when thousands are out of employment, 
it seems to me that farmers must rest satisfied for the time being with a Labor 
Income that suffices to keep them on the land: in better times they have a right 
to claim at the very least that mean receipts should balance mean inclusive costs 
of their major operations, upon which depends the stability of the State. 

THK INFLUENCE ON “COSTS” OF CHANGING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

It has been contended by some, ^dth a very fair show* of reason, that whilst the 
Turretfield “Mean Costs” might apply to mean conditions of the 1922-32 Decade, 
they do not correspond to present-day economic conditions. I am bound to recog 
nise that this contention carries weight, and in order to meet it I propose using the 
means of the three seasons ending in 1931-32, during the course of which the 
economic changes referred to have made themselves felt. Data essential to the 
purpose have been summarised below in Table XVI.. 
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TAm.B XVI. 

Suffini(i 7 'isin(j/ Mso/ti Costs of Gtowhig Wheat at TuTTetficld^ in 1922-29 and 
1929-32 periods respectively. 



1 

1 



1922-1929. 

Mean Costs. 


1929.1932. 

Mean Costs. 




i 

V 

*er ! 

Per- 


Per 


1 V 

'cr 

.Per- 


1 A.cre. 

. i 

Bushel. 1 

centage. 

Acre. 


Bushel, i 

centage. 


i f 

/>•. 

d. 

i .S', 

'I- 

! o/ 

£ 

.V. 

d. 


d. 

0/ 

/t> 

Wages. 

i 1 

4 

0 : 

1 1 

3 ! 

! 24-9 

0 

18 

9 

1 

0 

23-6 

Usfi (jf Mora(\s. 

i 0 

Ui 

7 , 

0 

10 1 

17-2 

0 

12 

7 ! 

0 

8 

1.7*9 

Use of Impleinents .. 

i b 

6 

T) 

! 0 

4 ! 

6-6 

0 

3 

9 

^ 0 


4*7 

Seed.. 

! 0 

9 

6 

() 

5 j 

9-3 

0 

6 

9 1 

1 0 

4 

8*0 

Superphoaphatc. 

1 

6 


0 

4 ! 

6-8 

0 

n 

4 

1 6 

3 

6*7 

Bags ... 

i 

6 

1 1 

‘ 0 

^ 1 

6-3 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

1 5-9 

General E.Kpen.sies , .. 

i " 

:i 

6 1 

0 

2 i 

3-6 

0 

3 

9 i 

b 

2 i 

; 

Rates and Taxe.s . 

1 

1 

2 i 

(1 

I i 

1-2 

0 

1 

4 

: b 

1 i 

1-7 

Interest on Working 

! 










j 


Capital . 

! 

7 

2 

0 


7-4 

0 

6 

(• 

0 

4 

8*7 

Interest *on Land and 













Improvements . 

i 

16 

1 1 

0 

10 

16-7 

0 

in 



10 

19*8 

Totals . 

i 4 

16 

T| 

4 


lOO-O 

3 

19 


4 

1 1 

1 100-0 


Mean Yield per Acre. 19’64 Bushels. 19-20 Bushels. 


Table XVT. shows that whei*eus (Inrinj? the first Boveii years of the 1922-32 
decade “Costs per Biishe!” of n 19.64biish. harvest nt Turretfield t^ere at the 
rate of £4 16s. Id. per acre and 4s. lid. per bushel respectively, for a 19.20bush. 
harvest during the last three years of the decade these “Costs” fell to cor¬ 
responding mean rates of ,£3 19s. 5d. and 4s. Id,, that is to say, a reduction 
of 17 to IH })er cent. Kxamination of the Table will show that reductions in costs 
have taken place under all headings itemiswl with the exception of interest and 
taxation. We were probably entitled to a induction in interest rates, but did 
not claim it in view of the proposal to close down the farm. 

I conclude therefore that at th(‘ present moment the probable “Costs of })ro- 
dnetion” of a 20bush. Crop of Wheat in the Central or Lower North distriets 
will vary between 3s. 8d. and 4s. per Bushel. It should not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that “Costs per Bushel” are almost entirely governed by mean yiehls per 
acre, and that “('‘osts” rise when mean yields drof), and fall when mean yields rise. 
Thus, in siiriilar circumstances and all other things being equal, whilst af Turret- 
field a 30busli. Crop would probably cost 2s. 9d. a Bushel, and a 2,5buah. Crop 
3s. 3d., a lobiish. Crop would co.st 5s. 2d., and a lObush. Crop Ts. 7d. Nor 
.should it be forgotten that tbe State Mean Yield is not yet 12bush. to the acre. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT LABOR. 

In Statement “B'’ of Talile XV. Labor is shown as direct and indirect, and 
of a combined value of £1 28. 3d. per acre. By ^hlirect” Labor in this connection 
is meant ordinary Field Labor I'esponsible for preparation of tbe land and 
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handling the Wheat crop at Seeding and Harvest time. ‘^Indirect” Labor is 
taken to be Labor which enters into the general handling of Horses and Imple¬ 
ments as indicated below:— 


1922-32 Means. 


Per Aer<‘. : Per BuHhel. 

i J 

Percentage 
of Total 
CoBtS. 

i £ A’, d. 1 s. d. 

w 

/o 


Direct Labor in Wheat Field . ; 

0 lb 9 

0 

10-3 ! 

18-7 

Indirect Labor (in use of Horsea) . 1 

0 4 0 

0 

2-4 1 

44 

Indirect Labor (in uae of IinpIcmeritB). j 

0 [ 0 

0 

0-9 1 

1-b 

Total Mean Value of Labor, “ direct ” and | 





“ indirect,” in the growing of Wheat. 1 

i 

1 2 3 

I 

lb ; 

24-7 


LABOR ABSORBED BY WHEAT EXPRESSED AS DAYS PER ACRE. 

The mean rate of payment of Labor at Turretfield in the 1922-32 decade has 
been at the rate of Is. 3.57d. per hour, or I Os. 4id. per eight-hour day. From 
this figure it m jiossible to calculate the number of Hours of Labor absorbed 
by the various Wheatgrowing field operations. These have been summarised below 
in Table XVII. 


Table XVII. 

Summariniig Number of Hours per Acre absorbed by Wheat Growing 
Operations (1922-32 Means). 



” Costs.” 

i t.’orrcsponding Hours. 


! A. d. A. d. 

! Nos. Nos. 

Direct Labor— 

\ 

1 


Tillage of Fallow a. 

! 4 8 

i 3-bO 

Seeding Operationa .... 

2 3 

! 1 -sb 

Spring Tillage . 

0 1 

; ODb 

Harvest 0},>erationH ... j 

3 b 

I 2-70 

General Exiwnse.s. | 

b 1 

4*b9 

1 

— — lb 9 1 

I - 12-91 

Indirect Labor. | 

j 

T) b 

1 4 24 

Induaive Total . j 

j 

i 22 3 ^ 

17-15 


Thus, then, at Turretfield 17.15 hours of l.*abor i>er Acre spread over 18 months 
have represented the mean requirements of Wheat grown on Bare Fallow over 
a period of 10 successive seasons, and as 9i hours liave repre^sented the average 
fann day, the number of working days per 100 acres ha\’e been 181. Finally, 
if we look upon 307 working days to be a\ailable in a (calendar year, one man 
could be responsible for 170 acres of Wheat under Turretfield conditions. 


WNVEYAKCE OF WHEAT FROM THE FARM TO'RAILWAY SIDr.s:G. 

The ‘‘Costs” of the Wheat Grow'-er do not end in the harvest field; the grain 
has still to be conveyed to the Railway Siding. “Costs” of conveyance will 
naturally vary with tlio distances to be covered, and incidentally with the condition 
of the roads. Turretfield Wheat has, according to circumstances, been conveyed 
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to market by our own teams or by the teams of Contractors. "Costs^' of delivery 
of 23,970bus}i. by our own teams spread over several seasons bave been as 
follows:— 



“ Costs ” Involved. 


Total. 

Per Bushel. 


£ 8. d. 

d. 

Labor . i 

94 15 3 

0-9 

Use of Horses . 

82 4 e 

08 

Use of Implements. 

7 10 9 

01 

Sundries . 

0 12 7 

— 

Costs of Conveying Wheat to Market .. 

185 3 4 

1-8 


In 1927-^8, Wheat was delivered by contract at 2.24d. per Busbel7(5,624busb.); 
in 1928-29 at 1.93d. per Bushel (5,567bush.); and in 1929-30 ati 1.6d. per Bushel 
(7,554bush.). If we average out the contract rates and the costs of Farm 
Carting, we get a mean rate of 1.86d. per Bushel, representing mean costs of 
conveying Wheat to Market at Turretfield. 

Hence, over the past decade the mean ^'Costs^^ of growing and delivering 
Wheat to market at Turretfield have been 4s. 9.7d. per Bushel. On a per mile 
basis this represents 0.4d. per Bushel, or 1.2d. per bag, or, again, Is. 2.9d. per ton, 

B.—Wheat Sown on Pea Stubbles, 

During the four seasons ending 1929-30, small areas of Wheat, averaging 
33.22 acres per annum, were sown on Pea Stubbles of immediately preceding 
seasons. Costs incurred have been summarised in Table XVIII. below:— 

Table XVIII. 

Detailed Analysis of Expenditure incurred in Growing Wheat on Pea Stubbles 
(1926-30). Mean Area, 33.22 acres. 

^ 1. MEAN COSTS PEE ACEE. 



1 Labor. 

i Horses. 

imple- 

Material. 

Mlscel- 

Totals. 1 

Per- 






raents. 


laueoua. 



centage. 


i. 

d. 1 

«. 

d. 


d. 

». d. 

6. d. 


d. 


Preparation of Land .. 

2 

101 i 

4 

4f) 

1 1 

“ 

0-6 

•— 


8 

8*2 

12*2 

Seeding Operations ... 

1 

«>8 1 

3 

4 1 


0*1 

_ 



11*0 j 

8*7 

Superphosphate. 

0 

2-8 1 

0 

2*7 

0 

0-2 

6 10*2 

— 


8-9 

9 4 

Seed.. 1 

0 

7-9 1 

0 

0-3 

0 

1*6 

9 60 


' 10 

3'7 

16*3 

Totals . 

2 

5-6 

3 

71 

1 

1*8 

16 4*2 


22 

6-6 

33-4 

Spring Tillage . 

0 

1*4 

0 

1-6 

0 

0*2 

- 1 

~ 

, 0 

3-2 j 

0-4 

Harvest Operations .. 

3 

7-4 

8 

4*1 

4 

1 ? 

_ 'i 


11 

0*7 

16 4 

Bags . 

0 

1-8 

0 

0 1 


— 

3 70 1 

— 

8 

8-9 

6*5 

Sewing twine. 


— 1 


— 


— 

0 0*8 


0 

0-8 

0*1 

Totals . 

8 

9'2 

3 

4*2 

4 

1*2 

3 7*8 


14 

10-4 

22*0 

General Bxwnsea .... 
Eates and Taxes. 

4 

60 

0 

3*6 

0 

8*8 

.. ' ' 1 

2 11-8 

7 

11-1 1 

11*7 


— 


*— 


— 

_ ' 

0 7-7 

1 0 

7-7 

3*0 

Interest on Working 









Capital . 

Interest on Land and 


— 




1 

— 1 

6 3*2 

6 

8-2 I 

7*8 

Improvements (nine 
months). 




- 




7 9*6 

7 

9-5 

11*6 

Totals . 

4 

60 

0 

1*6 

~0 

3*8 


16,^,8-2 

Tf 

7-6 

82*0 

Grand Totals. 

18 

8-2 

11 

6*9 

6 

7*6 

19 0 

16 8*2 

67 

6*9 

_ 

Percentages . 

20*3% ' 

17*1% > 

' 9*8% ' 

28*1% ' 

24*7% 


J 

100-0% 
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Table XVIII.^— coMinued* 

Detailed Analysis of Expenditure mcurred in Growing Wheat on Fea Stubbles 
(1926-30). Mean Area, 33.22 Acres, 


2. MEAN COSTS PER BUSHEL (15.94bu8h. per acre). 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Jmplc- 

Material. 

Mlsccl- 

Totals. 






ments. 


laneous. 




"■ 

d. 

s. 

d. 

9 . d. 

d. 

9. d. 

8. 

d. 

Preparation of Land . 

0 

2‘1 

U 

3-3 

0 0-8 


— 

0 

6-2 

Bending Operations . 

0 

1*2 

0 

2-5 

0 0-8 



0 

4-5 

Buperphosphate . 

0 

0-2 

0 

0-2 

■— 

0 4-4 

— 

0 

4-8 

Seed . 


0*5 


— 

0 0-1 

0 7-1 


0 

7-7 

Totals. 

0 

1-9 

0 

2-7 

0 0-9 

11-5 

- 

1 

6 

Spring Tillage. 

0 

O'l 

0 

0-1 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0-2 

Harvest operations . 

0 

2*7 

0 

2'& 

0 31 

_ 


0 

8-3 

Bags. 1 

0 

(M 


— 

— 

0 2-7 1 

j 

0 

2-8 

SeA^ng Twine. i 






0 0-1 

— 

0 

0-1 

Totals. j 

b 

2'b ; 

t) 

2-5 

0 31 

0 2-8 

. 

0 

11-2 

General Expenses. j 

0 

3-4 1 

9 

()• 1 i 

0 0-2 

_ 

t 0 2-2 

0 

6-9 

Rates and Taxes . ! 


j 



— 

— 

0 0-5 

0 

0-6 

Interest on Working Capital . ! 

Interest on Land and Improve- | 


1 


~ 1 

— 


0 40 

0 

4-0 

ments (nine months). j 


■: 


-_ 1 

— 

— 

0 5-9 i 

0 

6-9 

Totals . 1 

0 

3-4 1 

0 


0 0-2 ! 

:: 

1 0-6 j 

1 4-3 

i 

Grand Totals . { 

0 

10-3 ! 

0 

8-7 ! 

0 .VO i 

1 

1 2-3 

1 0-6 


2-9 


Ill Table XIX. that follows, mean expenditure incurred in growing Wheat on 
Pea Stubbles has beciii suuiiiiarise<l below in comparison with corresponding 
expenditure of Wheat grown on Bare Fallow:— 

Table XIX. 

Contrasting Mean Expenditure on Wheat Grown on Pea Stubbles unth 
corresponding Expenditure on Wheat Grown on Bare Fallow, 


Mean •' Costs " of Wheat 
on Pea Stubbles, 1926-30. 


STATEMKM’ ** A 

I*reT)a ration of Land . 

Seeding Operations . 

Harvest Operations. 

Incidental Exi)enditure. 

Interest on Working (;at)ital . 

Interest on Land and Inipniveracnts (9 or IS 
months)... 


Totals. 

8 TATF 4 MKNT 
Lal>or (direct arid indirect) 

Use of Horses. 

l> 8 e of Implomcnts . 

Seed. 

Purchase cd Essential Material 
Balance of Expenditure . 


B' 


Totals. 

STATEMENT “ 0 *’-- 
Depreciation on Improvements and Plant. 

Interest on Land and Irnprovemente. 

Interest on Floating Capita . 

Interest on Overdraft ... 


Total Interest and BepWHiJatlon Charges 
Balance of Expenditure ... 

Totals.... 

Mean "Kields per Acre .... 


Mean “ Costs ” of Wheat 
on Bare Fallow, 1922-32. 


i 

IV 

r 

i Per 

Per- 


Per 

! Per 

Per- 


Acre. 

1 Bushel. 

centage. 


Acre. 

; Bushel. 

wntage. 

> £ 

«. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

% 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

rf. 


0 

« 

3 

1 0 

6 

12 2 

0 

19 

4 

; 1 

0 

21-3 

1 1 

2 

7 

1 

5 

33 4 

1 

1 

8 

1 1 

1 

23-9 

i 0 

14 

10 

0 

11 

22-0 

0 

15 

2 

I 0 

9 

16-7 

! 

8 

10 

0 

7 

13-J 

0 

11 

6 

0 

7 

12-7 


5 

3 

0 

4 

7-8 

0 

7 

1 

i ^ 

6 

7-S 

Li' 

7 

lU 

u 

6 

11-5 

0 

15 

11 

I 0 

10 

17*6 

! ® 

7 

7 


3 

100-0 

4 

10 

8 

4 

8 

JOO-O 

0 

17 

6 

1 

1 

25-9 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

24-5 

0 

9 

5 

0 

7 

13-9 

0 

16 

2 

0 

9 

1(5-7 

0 

b 

0 

0 

4 

7-4 

0 

5 

f> 

0 

3 

6-1 

0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

14-1 

0 

8 

3 

0 

6 

91 

0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

14-1 

0 

11 

10 

0 

7 

13-1 

0 

16 

8 

—L 

1 

24-6 I 

[ 1 

7 

8 


6 

30-5 

3 

7 


4 

S 

100-0 

4 

10 

! 

4 

8 

1000 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

12-2 

0 

8 

7 

' 0 

6 

9*5 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 

11-.-S 

0 

15 

11 

0 

10 

17-6 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4" 

7-8 

0 

li 

0 

0 

4 

6-6 

0 

0 

5 

- 

... 

— 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1-2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

31-5 

1 

11 

7 

1 

8 

34-9 

2 

6 

3 

2 

11 

68-6 

2 

19 

1 

3 

0 

65-1 

a 

7 

7 

4 

3 

100-0 

4 

10 

8 

4 

8 

100*0 


16'94lmsh. 


J9*49lni8h, 
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Table XVIII. shows that over a period of four seasons—1926-30—Mean ‘^osts 
per Acre^^ of Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles have been 7s. 7d. and Mean 
^‘Costs per BusheF^ on a 15.94bush. Harvest 4s. 3d. Table XIX. shows that 
these figures represent decreases of £ 1 3s. Id. per acre, or 25.5 per cent., and 
5d. per Bushel, or 9.0 per cent., relatively to the 1922-32 Means of Wheat sown 
on Bare Fallow. This comparison, however favorable though it be, does not do 
full justice to Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles. The 1922-32 Means include three 
years during the course of which the economic position had led to appreciable 
decreases in costs of production, whereas the 1926-30 Means include one only, 
and that the least important of the three. 

If, on the other hand, we contrast the Means of Wheat grown on Pea ^Stubbles 
with corresponding Means of Wheat grown on Bare Fallow over the same period, 
namely, 1926-30, the results are even more remarkable, as the following statement 
will show:— 



On Pea Stubble, 

On Bare Fallow. 

Decrease. 




Total. 

Percentage. 

1 

Mean Costs per Acre . I 

Mean Costs per Bushel. i 

Mean Yield per Acre . 

£ s. d. 

3 7 7 

0 4 3 
ir>*94bu8h. 1 

£ H. d. 

4 18 6 

0 5 2 
19*20bu8h. 

£ d, 

1 10 11 

0 0 11 i 

[ _ 1 

% 

31*4 

17-7 


It follows, therefore, that at Turretfield Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles can be 
grown at considerably lower ‘‘Costs per Acre^’ than Wheat sown on Bare Fallow, 
and notwithstanding 17 per cent, reduction in mean yields per acre, at appreciably 
lower mean “Costs per Bushel.^^ Whether, on the other hand, the Pease-Wheat 
rotation is likely in the aggregate to prove more i>rofitable than the Bare Fallow- 
Wheat Rotation will depend very largely on the Pea Crop mean “Costs’^ and 
returns. This point will be discussed in a later section of the present report. 

Main economies realised in the growing of Wheat on Pea Stubbles come under 
the following headings:— 

(a) Reduced costs of preparation of the land—8s. 3d. per acjre against 19s. 4d. 

(b) Reduee<i interest on Land and Improvements—7s. lOd. per acre (nine 

months) against 15s- lid. (18 months). 

(c) Reduced interest on Working Capital—5s. 3d. per acre against 7s. Id. 

Finally, in Table XX. below I have contrasted Kumber of Working Hours 

required for Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles, on the one hand, with corresponding 
hours required for Wheat sown on Bare Fallow. 


Table XX. 

Contrasting Number of Hours per acre required for Wheat on Pea Stubbles, with 
Number for Wheat on Bare Fallow. 



Wheat on Pea Stubbles. 

Wheat on Bare Fallow. 



1926-30. 



1922-32. 



Costs at 



C'osts at 




Is. 4 23d. 

CoiTfXsponding 

1m. 3-57d. 

Corresponding 


Perl 

lour. 

Ho 

ura. 

Perl 

lour. 

Ho 

urs. 

1. Direct Labor— 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Preparation of Land .. 

2 10 

— 

210 

— 

4 8 

— 

3-60 


Seeding Operations ... 

2 6 

__ 

1-82 

— 

2 5 

— 

1-86 

_ 

Spring Tillage . 

0 1 


009 

— 

0 1 

— 

0-06 

_ 

Harvest Operations ... 

3 9 

— 

2*78 

— 

3 6 


2'70 

_ 

General Ex|>enses .... 

4 6 

13 S 

3 33 

10-12 

6 1 

16 9 

4-69 

12-91 

2, Indirect Labor . 

•— 

3 10 

— 

2-82 

i 

6 6 

— 

4-24 

Inclusive Totals .... 

— 

17 6 

— 

12-94 

— 1 

22 3 1 

— 

17-16 
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Table XX. shows that whereas Wheat on Bare Fallow? required 17.15 hours of 
Labor (direct and indirect) per acre, Wheat on Pea Stubbles required 12.94 
only. On the bksis of a 9i hour day for Farm Labor this would represent 
181 days for 100 acres of Wheat on Bare Fallow against 136 days for 100 acres 
of Wheat on Pea Stubbles. This question will be considered in further detail 
when the Pea Crop is being dealt with. 

8. '‘Costs’^ of Cerkal Hay at Turretfield. 

A.—Cereal Hay on Bare Fallow. 

As has already been stated, in the opening years of the decade—1921-25— 
Cereal Hay was TurretfickTs main Crop. Prom then onwards, however, the pro¬ 
gressive displacement of light horses by motor carsi and the disappearance ofl our 
Interstate trade in Chaff tended to render Hay growing for sale purposes more 
or loss unprofitable. Hence, except in 1929-30, when, owing to drought con¬ 
ditions, there was a local shortage of Hay, Wheat harvested for grain has dis¬ 
placed Cereal Hay at Tnrretfield since 1925, and no more Hay has been cut than 
was actually required for Home purposes. 

In the circumstances, the great bulk of our Hay has come from headlands and 
harvest roadways through our standing Wheat crops, and it follows that our 
handling costs have been greater than those of the normal Hay grower who is 
able to deal with large continuous areas. Such Costs, however, will have been ro 
greater than those of the average Wheat farmer, who cuts Hay for home con* 
sumption only, and generally follows the same policy. 

In Table XXI. mean Hay expenditure has been analysed in detail:— 


Table XXI. 

Detailed Anahfsii< of Expenditure incurred in Growing Hay on Bare Fallow in 

1922-32 decade. 


1. MEAN COSTS PEE ACEE.^’ 



Labor, j 

Horses, ! 

1 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

Material. ! 

1 

MistX'l- 

laneons. 

Totals. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


' S. f/. i 

s. 

d. I 

s. d. 

B. d. ' 

8, d. 

8. 

d. ! 


Tillage of Fallows .... j 

3 1F8 j 

10 

1-4 

2 0*2 i 

. J 

-- 

16 

1*4 

1,5*1 

Seeding Operations ,. 1 

1 lie 

3 

10-7 i 

1 3*0 

— ! 


7 

1*3 

6*7 

Superphospliatc. j 

0 2-6 ! 

0 

2-7 1 

i 0 0-2 1 

« 9*8 i 

— 1 

7 

3-3 1 

6*8 

Seed. 1 

0 6-6 1 

0 

0-1 i 

1 0 0*8 1 

8 3-3 I 

— ; 

8 

10*7 

8*8 

Totals . ' 

2 8'7 1 

4 

1-5 i 

1 4*0 

15 11 i 

1 - 

23 

3*3 j 

21*8 

Spring Tillage. | 

0 1-7 { 

0 

2-1 

0 0'« 


- 

0 

4*4 

0‘3 

Harvest Operations ... 

14 10'2 ! 

0 

7*3 

5 2*4 

0 0*2 1 

_ 

26 

81 

25*0 

Binder Twine. 

0 0-2 i 

j 


— ! 


3 0-7 

1 . . 


3 

()*9 

2*9 

Totals . 

14 10-4 j 

0 

7-3 

.5 2-4 

1 3 0*9 


29 

9*0 

27*9 

General ExjKinses .... 

7 4-2 ! 

0 

4*0 

0 5*1 

_ 

4 4*8 

12 

61 

11*7 

and Taxes. 

Interest on Land and 

_ 1 


— 

— ‘ 

— 

1 3*4 

1 

3*4 

1*2 

Improvements. 

Interest on Working 

j 


— 


— 

16 0-5 

16 

0*5 

15*0 

Capital . 



— 

i 


1 7 5*5 

7 

5*5 

7*0 

Totals . 

7 4-2 1 

0 

4*0 

0 &1 i 

- 

29 2*2 

37 

,3*5 

34*9 

Grand Totals .... 

29 (>•« 

21 

” 4*3 1 

9 0*3 

18 2*0 

1 29 2 2 

106 

9*6 

100% 

Percentages. | 

27*2% j 

20% j 

8*5% 

17-0% 

27*8% 
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Table XX-h-^continued. 

Detailed ArtaltfsiH of Expenditure incurred in Grmving Hay on Bare Fallow 

in 1922-32 Decade. 


2. MEAN COSTS PEB TON.'' Mean yield per acre, 1.80 tons. 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Imple- 

Material. 

Miscsel* 

ToUls. 






ments. 



laueons. 




H. 

d. 


d. 


d. 

a. 

d. 

H. d. 


% 

Tillage of FallowH. 

2 

2'5 

6 

7*4 

1 

1-5 




8 11*4 

Soedlag Operations. 

1 

M 

2 

1-9 

0 

8-4 



_ 

3 

11*4 

Superphosphate . 

0 

1-6 

0 

15 

0 

01 

S 

9*4 

— 

4 

0*6 

Seed . 

0 

3-6 

0 

0*1 

0 

0-4 

4 

7-2 


4 

11*3 

Totals. 

1 

6-2 

2 

3*5 

0 

8-9 

8 

4*6 

- 

12 

:U-2 

Spring Tillage... 

0 

0-9 

0 

1*2 

0 

0*3 


- 

0 

2-4 

Harvest Operations. 

8 

30 

3 

8*1 

2 

106 

0 

0 1 

_ 1 

14 

9*8 

Binder Twine .. 

0 

01 


*”• 


— 


8-4 

i “ i 

1 

8-6 

Totals. 

8 

.Tl 

3 

8*1 

2 

10-6 

1 

8-5 

__ 

16 

6-3 

General Bxj)enw's. 

4 

1*0 

0 

2*2 

0 

2 9 


_ _ 

2 5*3 

6 

11-4 

Kates and Taxes . 




— 


— 


— 

0 8*6 

0 

8-6 

Interest on Land and Improvements 


— 


_ 


— 


— 

8 10*9 

8 

10-9 

Interest on Working Capita) . 

[ 



— 




— 

4 1-7 

4 

1-7 

Totals. 

4 

10 

0 

1 

2 2 

1 0 

2-9 

- 

16 2 4 

20 

8-5 

Grand Totals. 

16 

1-7 1 

i 11 

10-4 1 



10 M 

16 2-4 i 

69 

8-8 


The detailed ‘‘Costs’' of Table XXI. have been summarised below in Table XXII. 
under the usual statements “A," “B,” and “C” in contrast with oorrespondmc: 
“Costs” of Wheat harvested for grain:— 


Table XXII. 


Summarising 10 Seasons* Expenditure for Cereal Hay in comparison with 
corresponding Mean Figures for Wheat harvested as grain (1922-32). 




Cereal Hay ‘ 

‘ Costs." j 

1 Wheat for Grain *' 

' Costs." 


Per 

Acre. 

, Per 
Ton. 

1 Per- 
i centage. 

Per 

1 Acre. 

1 Per 
! Bushel. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

% 

STATEMENT “A” 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i e. 

d. 

1 1?*1 

£ A. 

d. 

1 

d. 

Pret^M&ration of Land. 

Seeding Operations . 

0 

16 

1 

0 9 

0 

0 19 

4 

1 1 

1 1 

0 

21-3 

1 

3 

3 

0 12 

11 

i 21*8 

1 ] 

8 

1 

23*9 

Harvest Operations. 

1 

9 

9 

0 16 

6 

; 27-9 

0 15 

2 

! 0 

9 

16*7 

Incidental Expenditure.. 

0 

14 

2 

0 7 

10 

13-2 

0 11 

0 

1 0 

7 

12*7 

Interest on Working Capital _ 

0 

7 

6 

0 4 


7-0 

0 7 

1 

0 

6 

7*8 

Interest on Land arid Tmproveiueiits. 

0 

16 

1 

0 8 

11 

150 

0 15 

11 

0 

10 

17*6 

Totals.. 

5 

6 

10 

2 19 

4 

1000 

4 10 

8 

4 

8 

100-0 

STATEMENT “ B 












Labor (direct and indirect)... 

1 

1,5 

6 

0 19 

8 

33 2 

1 2 

8 

1 

2 

24*5 

Use of Horses. 

0 

16 

11 

0 9 

5 

15*8 

0 15 

2 

0 

9 

16*7 

Use of Iraplenients.. 

0 

7 

0 

0 3 

11 

6-6 

0 5 

6 

0 

8 

6*1 

Seed. 

0 

8 

3 

0 4 

7 

7-7 

0 8 

3 

0 

5 

9*1 

Purchases of Essential Material. 

0 

9 

10 

0 6 

6 

9-2 

0 11 

10 

0 

7 

18*1 

Balance of Exptmditure . .... 

1 

9 

4 

0 16 

3 

27-5 

1 7 

8 

1 

6 

80*5 

Totals. j 

6 

6 

10 

2 19 

4 1 

100*0 

4 10 

8 

4 

« ; 

100*0 

STATEMENT “ C ” 






1 

i 



i 


Depreciation on Improvement and Plant .., 

0 

9 

8 

0 6 

5 

9-1 

0 8 

7 

0 

5 i 

9-5 

Interest on Land and Improvements. 

0 

16 

1 

0 8 

11 

i 15*0 

0 15 

11 1 

0 

10 1 

17-6 

Iater«»t on Floating Capital... 

i 0 

6 

10 

0 3 

10 

6-4 

0 6 

0 

0 

4 < 

6*6 

Interest on Overdraft .. . 

! 

0 

7 

0 0 

4 

0-5 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

1*2 

Interest and Depreciation Charges .. 

1 

IF 

jT 

0 18 

6 

81*0 

1 11 

7 

1 

8 

34*9 

Balance of Expenditure . 

8 

18 

8 

2 0 

10 

69*0 

2 19 

1 

3 

0 

86*1 

Totals. 

5 

6 


2 19 

4 

1000 

4 10 

8 I 

4 

8 

100*0 

Mean Yields per acre. 




1^ tons 







I have already pointed out that the practice of securing our Hay in the main 
from headlands and roadways of ci-ops to be harvested for grain has had the 
effect of increasing both the “Costs per acre" and the “Costs per ton.” The 
preceding two Tables show 1922-32 Costs to have been £5 ds. lOd. and £2 19s. 4d. 
respectively for a 1-4/5 ton crop of Hay. The contrast of corresponding "Costs'^ 
of a 19ibush. Crop of Wheat, namely, £4 10s, Sd. and 8d. respectively, is 
striking. * . 
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The differenjiSe between mean ‘’Costs per Acre” of Hay and Wheat respectively 
was therefore represented by 16s. 2d., or nearly 18 per cent, of the “Costs'^ of 
Wheat. Harvesting “Costs,” which include Binding, Stooking, Carting, and 
Stacking, namely, £1 9s. 9d. per acre against 15s. 2d. for corresponding Wheat 
Harvesting “Costs,*’ are mainly responsible for the increase, namely, 14 h. 7d, 
per acre. Similarly in the Hayfield, harvest “Costs” are represented mainly by 
Labor: hence, Hay growing absorbed £1 16s. 6d. per acre for Labor as against 
£1 2s. 3d. for Wheat, representing an increase of 13s. 3d. per acre, or nearly 
15 per cent, of total Wheat Costs. 

Unfortunately, Hay growers generally have been slow to recognise that the 
metropolitan market for Hay has been reduced to very small proportions, and 
continue to c^t their crops for Hay almost as liberally as in the early years of 
the century, with the inevitable consequence that prices oli'ering for Hay have for 
the pa.st seven or eight years been considerably below “Costs” of production. And 
although farmei's generally seek to reduce Harvest “Costs” by selling their Hay 
in the stock this does not improve matters very much. Mean costs of Carting and 
Stacking Hay at Turretfield during the pa.st 10 years are shown below in tabular 
form:— 


Seasons. 

Hay Carted 
and Stacked 
in the Field. 

Total 
“ Costs.” 

“ Costs ” 
per Ton. 


Ton.s. 

£ «. d. 

s. d. 

1922-23 . 

489-30 

144 16 8 

.5 11 

1923-24 . 

.56-50 

32 0 9 

11 4 

1924-25 . 

230-00 

93 12 6 

8 2 

192.5-26 . 

219-50 

118 12 11 

10 10 

1926-27 . 1 

122-50 I 

i 69 7 1 

j 11 4 

1927-28 . ! 

175-00 1 

i 85 8 8 

I 9 9 

1028-29 . 

1 77-00 

43 10 9 

i 114 

1929-30 .. 

j 317-00 1 

170 8 10 

1 10 9 

19,30-31 . 

201-60 1 

84 5 5 

8 4 

1931-32 . 

74-.50 ! 

25 7 4 

6 10 

1922-:J2 Means. 

196-29 

86 15 1 

8 10 


Thus, if from Mean Cost.s of Hay in the stack—£2 19s. 4d. per ton—we deduct 
8s. lOd. for carting and stacking, we get £2 10s. 6d. per ton for costs of Hay in 
the stock, whudi is still very considerably alx)ve mean prices offering at harvest 
time of recent years. 

Again, it may be argued that a mean yield of 1-4/5 tons per acre low, and 
therefore costly: and whilst this argument cannot be accepted for the average 
farmer, it is probably true of the professional Hay grower. But, if the yield per 
acre were higher, harvest costs t>er acre would also be higher. If we assume the 
mean yield per acre to have been 3 tons, increa.sed harvest costs would be as 
follows:— 

Increased Harvest Costs per Acre for 3-ton (.b’op— 

1,2 tons at l4s. 6.3d. per ton «=== 19s. lOd. 

This would raise “Costs per acre” of Hay in the Stack to £6 7s. 8d., but reduce 
“Costs per ton” to £2 2s. 7d. in the stack, which is still alx)ve current prices offer¬ 
ing: and even “Costs per ton” in the stock would still be £1 13s. 9d. 

My personal conviction is that if anything is to be made out of the sale of hay 
as a business proposition 60 per cent, of the land at present sown to Hay for 
sale must be put to some other use. 

It can be said for Hay growing that it offers greater scope for employment of 
Labor than Wheat Growing, as Table XXIII. will show:— 
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Table XXIII. 


Comparatwe Statement of Working Hours per acre absorbed by Hay and Wheat 

growing respectively. 



Hay Growing. 

Wheat Growing. 


Hours of Labor. 

Hours of Labor. 


Costs. 

Corresponding 

Costs. 

Corresponding 



Hours. 


Hours. 

Direct Labor— 

s. d. 8. d. 

Nos. Nos. 

8. d. s. d. 

Nos. Nos. 

Tillage of Fallows. 

4 0 

,307 

4 8 

3-60 

Seeding Operations. 

2 9 

2-10 

2 6 

1-86 

Spring Tillage . 

0 2 

Oil 

0 1 

006 

Harvest Operations .... 

14 10 

11-46 

3 6 

2-70 

General Expenst^s . 

7 4 ' 

5-66 

6 1 

4-69 


09 j 

00..^0 

16 9 

]‘>.9i 






Indirect Labor—. 

6 5 I 

" 4-93 

6 6 

4-24 

Totals .. 

36 6 1 

27-33 

22 3 

17-15 

Number of 9| Hour Days 

i 




per Acre ... 

1 

2-88 days 


1-81 days 


It follows that whereas at Turretfield one acre of Wheat harvested for f?rain 
absorbed 17.15 hours of Labor, or 1.81 working days, a con*esponding acre of 
Hay in the Stack absorbed 27.33 Hours, or 2.88 working days. The heavy require¬ 
ments of a Hay crop at harvest time—^11.46 hours per acre—are in striking con¬ 
trast with those of Wheat harvested for grain—2.70 hours per acre only. 

B.—Cereal Hay Sown on Stubble Land. 

Small areas of stubble land have been sown to Oats at Turretfield and subse¬ 
quently cut for Hay: mean expenditure incurred in this connection for 1923-31 
period (eight years) has been analysed below in Table XXIV.:— 

Tabi^ XXIV. 

Detailed Analysis of Expenditure incurred for Cereal Itay sown on Stubble land; 

. 1923-31. 

Mean Area, 37.73 acres. Mean Yield per acre, 1.35 tons. 

1. MEAN COSTS PER ACRE. 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

Material. 

Misofel- 

laneous. 

Totals, 

Per¬ 

centage, 

Preparation of Land .. 

«. d. 

2 1-4 

8 . d. 

3 2-0 

«. d. 

0 8-8 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

5 11-7 

% 

8-3 

Seeding Operations , .. 

Superphosphate. 

Seed. 

1 4-8 

0 1-8 

0 5-1 

2 10-1 

0 1-9 

0 0-6 

1 0-8 

0 0-1 

0 00 

4 6-6 

7 1-8 

_ 

6 3-7 

4 9-4 

7 8-1 

7-8 

6-6 

10-6 

Totals . 

1 11-7 

3 0-6 

1 1-6 

31 7-4 

— 

17 9-2 

24-6 

Spring Tillage . 

0 4 4 

0 6-8 

0 1-4 

- 

— 

0 11-6 

1-8 

Harvest Operations ... 
Binder Twine. 

18 0-2 

0 0 6 

5 8-9 

0 0-2 

4 9-2 

0 0-3 

0 0-8 

2 7-1 

— 

24 M 

2 8-1 

38-3 

3-7 

Totals . 

■ 

13 6-7 

5 9-1 

4 9-5 

2 7-9 

- 

26-9 2 

87-0 

General Expenses .... 

Rates and Taxes.. 

Interest on Working 

Capital . 

Interest on Land and 
Improvements (nine 
months). 

4 2-2 

0 2-2 

0 8-0 

- 

2 7-9 

0 7-6 

5 0-6 

7 30-1 

7 8-8 

0 7-6 

5 0-6 

7 lO-l 

10-1 

0-9 

7-0 

10-9 

Totals . 

4 2-2 

0 2-2 

0 3-0 

— * 

16 2-1 

20 9-5 

28-9 

Grand Totals... 

Percentages . 

22 2-4 
30-7% 

12 7-7 
17-6% 

0 11-7 
9-6% 

14 3-3 
19-8% 

10 2-1 
22-4% 

72 8-2 

100-0 
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Table XXIV.— continued. 

Detailed Analysis of Expenditure incurred for Cereal Hay Sown on Stubble 

Land, 1923-31. 

2. MEAN COSTS PER TON. 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

Material. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

1 Totals. 


g. d. 

g. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

Preparation of Land . 

1 0-8 

2 41 

0 61 

““ 

~~ 

4 

60 

Seeding Operations . 

Bupt^rphosphate . 

1 ()-4 

2 1-2 1 

0 9-4 

_ 

_ 

3 

no 

0 1-3 

0 1-4 

0 01 

3 36 

— 

3 

6-4 

Seed . 

0 3-7 

0 0-6 

1 

0 0 5 

5 3-3 

— 

5 

8-0 

Totals. 

1 54 

2-3 1 i 

0 100 

8 6-9 

- 

13 

1*4 

Spring Tillage... 

0 3-3 j 

0 4-3 j 

0 10 

- 

1 - 

0 

8’6 

Harvest Operations. 

Binder Twine . 

9 11 7 

4 2-9 

3 6-2 1 

0 0-6 

_ 

17 

9 4 

0 0-4 

0 0 1 

0 0-2 1 

3 no 

~ 1 

1 

11-7 

Totals . 

10 01 

4 30 

3 6-4 

1 11-6 

^ ~ i 

10 

91 

General Expenses. 

Rates and Taxes . 

3 11 

0 1-6 

0 2-8 

_ 

1 11-5 

5 

4-5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0 5-6 

0 

5(1 

Interest on Working Capital . 

Interest on Land and Improvements 

— 


— 


3 8-7 

3 

i 

8-7 

(nine months). 

— 


— 

— 

5 9-4 

' 5 

9 4 

Totals. 

3 11 

0 1(1 

0 2 3 

— 

11 11-2 

15 

4-‘ 

Grand Totals. 

1(1 47 

9 41 

5 1-8 

10 6-5 i 

1 

11 11-2 

53 

4'3 


Costs of growing Cereal Hay on Stubbles as indicated in Table XXI V., naturally 
challenge comparison with Corresponding Costs for Hay grown on Bare Fallow. 
In this connection, comparative costs have been shown below in Table XXV. under 
Statements “A/’ and “C/’ 

Table XXV. 

Contrasting Costs of Cereal Hay sown on Stubble Land (1923-31), with Corres¬ 
ponding Costs for Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow (1922-32). 


STATEMENT “ A - 

Preparation of Land... 

S<ieding Operations . 

Harvest Operations. 

Inoidentai Bxiwnditure . 

Interest on Working Capital. 

Interest on Land and Improvements (d or 18 
months). 

Totals. 

STATEMENT " B 

Labor (direct and Indlrw^t). 

Use of Horses . 

Use of Iniiplements.. 

Seed . 

Purchase of Essential Material .. 

Balance of Expenditures. 

Totals. 

STATEMENT “ C 

Interest on Land and Improvements . 

Interest on Floating Capital . 

Interest on Ovtsrdraft .... 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant ... 

Interest and I>epreclation charges . 

Balance of Expenditure . 

Totals.... 

Mean Yields per Acre. 


Stubble Hay (1928-31). Bare Fallow Hay (1922-32) 
_Mean Costs._ Mean Costs. 


i 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per- 


Per 

! Per 

Per- 

j Acre. 

Ton. 

centage. 


Acre. 

Ton. 

centage. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

«• 

d. 


0 

6 

0 

4 

5 

8-3 

0 

16 

1 


0 

15-1 

0 

17 

9 

13 

1 

24-5 

1 

3 

3 

12 

n 

21-8 

1 

6 

9 

19 

9 

370 

1 

9 

9 

I 16 

6 

27-9 

0 

8 

n 

6 

7 

12-3 

0 

14 

2 

7 

10 

13-2 

0 


0 

3 

0 

70 

0 

7 

6 

4 

2 

7-0 

0 

7 

10 

5 

9 

10-9 

0 

16 

1 

8 

11 

150 

3 

12 

3 

53 

4 

1000 

5 

6 

10 

i 59 

4 

100-0 

1 

6 

2 

39 

4 

36-2 

1 

15 

0 

19 

8 

33-2 

0 

10 

2 

7 

6 

141 

0 

16 

11 

9 

5 

15-8 

0 

5 

6 

4 

1 

7-6 

0 

7 

0 

3 

11 

6-6 

0 

7 

2 

5 

3 

9'9 

0 

8 

3 

4 

7 

7'7 

0 

7 

1 

5 

3 

9'8 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

9-2 

0 

16 

2 

11 

11 

22-4 

1 

9 

4 

16 

3 1 

27-5 

3 

12 

3 

53 

4 

100-0 

5 

6 

10 

59 

4 

1000 

0 

7 

10 

5 

9 

10-9 : 

0 

16 

1 

8 

11 

15-0 

0 

4 

6 

3 

4 

6-2 

0 

6 

10 

1 8 

10 

6-4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0-8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0-6 

0 

6 

2 

4 

7 

8-5 

0 

9 

8 

5 

6 

91 

1 0 19 

0 

14 

1 

26-4 

1 

13 


IS 

6 

31-0 

2 

13 

3 

39 

3 

73-6 

8 

13 

8 

40 

10 

69-0 

3 

12 

3 

53 

4 

100-0 

5 

6 

10 

59 

4 

100-0 

! 1'35 tons ^ 

1 -80 tons 
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Table XXV. shows, as might have* been anticipated, that the mean ^^Costs per 
acre'^ of growing Hay on Stubble land—^£3 128. 3d.—are considerably less— 
£1 14s. 7d. per* acre, or 32.4 per cent.—^than corresponding Mean ‘^Costs^^ of Hay 
sown on Bare Fallow—£5 6s. lOd. Statement shows the main difference to be 
connected with reduction in ^sts of preparation of the land and of interest on 
Land and Improvements, namely, 13s. lOd. and 32s. 2d. in the aggregate respec¬ 
tively. Under Statement main reductions are shown to come under Labor 
and Use of Horses, namely, £1 IGs. 4d. and £2 128. 5d. in the aggregate respec¬ 
tively. Finally, Statement shows inclusive Interest and Depreciation charges 
to l>e IDs. for Hay on Stubbles and 33s. 2d. for Hay on Bare Fallow. 

On the other hand, with a difference of nearly half a ton to the acre in favor 
of Hay on Bare I^'aHow, it is a matter of surprise that Mean “Costs per ton’^ of 
the latter—£2 19s. 4d.—should have been 6s. or 11.3 per cent, higher than corres¬ 
ponding “Costs’’ of Hay grown on Stnbbles. This difference is probably con¬ 
nected with the fact that Bare FalloAV Hay was in the main haxwested from road¬ 
ways and headlands, whereas Stubble Hay was harvested from a continuous field. 

In Table XXVI. the mean number of Hours of Labor absorbed respectively by 
Hay grown on Bare Fallow and on Stubble land have been showui:— 


Table XXVI. 


Contrasting Number of Hours of Labor per Acre absorbed by Hay grown on 
Bare Fallow and Stubble Land respectively. 


Direct Labor— 

Preparation of Land .... 

Seeding Operations. 

Spring Tillage . 

Harvest Operations _ 

General Expenses . 

Indirect liabor. 

Totals . 


Stubble Hay. 


“ Costs ” of 
Labor. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 

.V. d. s. d. 

Nos, NovS. 

2 J ' 

l-.^O 

2 0 

1-50 

0 4 

0-25 

13 7 

10-15 

4 2 > 

3-11 

22 

_lf>'.57 



4 0 

2-99 

26 '2 

19-56 


Bare Fallow Hay. 


“ Costs ” of 
Labor. 

Corresponding 

Hours, 

d. s. d. 

Nos. Noh. 

4 0 

3-07 

2 9 

2-10 

0 2 1 

0-11 

14 10 1 

11-46 

7 4 

6-66 


- 29 1-22-40 

(i f> 4-93 


3f> 6 i 27-33 


No. of 9|-hour days .. 2-06 per acre 


2-88 per acre. 


Hence, Hay grown on Fallow absorbed 0.82 days per acre more than Hay 
grown on Stubble land. 


9. Costs or Oats and Barley as Stubble Crops. 

Neither Oats nor Barley for grain were availed of extensively in Tumtfield 
Rotations, and neither crop was harvested for grain later than 1926-27, Mean 
("osts incurred have been summarised on next page under the usual statements ‘A,” 
“B,” and “C”. 
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Table XXVII. 


Summarising Mean Costs of growing Oats and Barley respectively as Stubble 

Sown Crops. 



Oata ** Costs. 

* 1 Barley “ Cost* 

i,” 

Per 

Acre, 

Per 

Bushel. 

Per- Per 

centago. Acre. 

For 

Bushel. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

STATEMENT “ A 

Preparation of Land. 

Seedtuiz Operation* . 

Harvest Operation*. 

Incidental Expenditure. 

Interest on Working Capital . 

Interest on Land and Improvements (9 months) 

t, d. 

5 3 

16 5 

15 7 

6 7 

3 8 

7 10 

#. d, 

0 3 

0 9 

0 9 

0 4 

0 2 

0 4 

% «. d. 

9-5 9 1 

29-7 13 4 

28-2 12 2 

11-9 6 3 

6-6 3 2 

141 8 1 

s. d. 

0 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 4 

0 2 

0 6 

17-6 

25-5 

23-4 

12-0 

6-1 

15-5 

Totals. 

55 4 

2 7 

lOO-O 52 1 

3 0 

100-0 

STATEMENT “ B 

Labor (direct and indirect). 

Use of Horses. 

Use of Implements. 

Seed .. 

Purchase of Essential Material . 

Balance of Expenditure . 

15 4 

7 9 

6 2 

6 5 

6 0 

13 8 

0 9 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 3 

0 7 

27-7 14 11 

14-0 9 6 

11-2 4 2 

11-6 3 11 

10-9 6 5 

24-0 13 2 

0 10 

0 7 

0 3 

0 3 

0 5 

0 8 

28-7 

18-2 

8-0 

7-5 

12-3 

25-3 

Totals. 

55 4 

2 7 

100-0 52 1 

3 0 

100-0 

STATEMENT “C"~ 
Depreciatlon on Improveraentfl and Plant ,.. 

Interest on Land and Improvements. 

Interest on Floating Capital.. 

Interest on Overdraft . 

7 8 

7 10 

3 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 2 

13-8 5 10 

14 1 8 1 

6-6 2 II 

— 0 3 

0 4 

0 5 

0 2 

n -2 

15-5 

6-1 

Interest and Depreciation Charges . 

Balance of Expenditure . 

19 2 

30 2 

0 10 

1 9 

34-5 17 1 

65-5 35 0 

0 n ■ 

2 1 

32-8 

67-2 

'I’otals. 

55 4 

2 7 

lOO-O 52 1 


300-0 

Moan Area Sown . 

Mean Yield iHjr Acre . 

1 Acres, 

i 83-6 

1 Bush. 

1 21-22 

Acres. 

95-87 
. Bush. 

17-26 


The mean number of Working Hours per acre absorbed respectively by a 
Crop of Oats and a Crop of Barley has been shown below in Table XXVIII.:— 

Table XXVIII. 

Summarising Mean Working Hours per Acre absorbed by Oats and Barley 

respectively. 



Oats. 

Barley. 


“ Costs " of 

Corresponding 

“ Costs of 

Corresponding 


I.*abor per 

Hours of 

La bor per 

Hours of 


Acre. 

Labor. 

Acre. 

Labor. 


s. d. s. d. 

No.s. . Nos. 

s. d, s. d. 

Nos. Nos. 

Direct Labor— 





Preparation of I.^.nd .... 

1 6 

1-05 

2 3 

1-65 

Seeding Operations. ' 

2 1 

1 55 

1 5 

1-00 

Spring Tillage . 

0 1 

003 

0 1 

•08 

Harvest Operations. 

4 0 

3-29 

4 2 

3-06 

Oeneral Expenses . 

3 11 

2-92 

X 0 

2-61 


11 11 


11 5 

8-45 

Indirect Labor. 

3 5 

2-50 

3 6 

2-58 

Totals ... 1 

15 4 

n'34 

14 11 

11 03 

Mean Number of 9^-bour j 





Days per 100 acres . j 


119 days 


116 days 
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10. Costs op Gkowing Pease on Stubble Lanb.^s a Fallow Crop Preceding 
Wheat or Cereal Hay. 

In the Central and Lower North Divisions of the State, Field Pease have withir 
r^ent years been grown fairly extensively in rotation with Wheat or Cereal Hay. 
This practice was under observation at Turretfield between 1924-25 and 1929-30 
season^ inclusively. Unfortunately, out of these six Seasons, two only proved 
favorable to Pease, which in the remaining four seasons suffered either from 
unfavorable weather conditions or from attacks of Caterpillars. Hence, in the 
matter of Mean Yields per acre, it cannot be said that Turretfield figures do full 
justice to the possibilities of Field Pease as a suitable Fallow Crop for the 
district. What these Mean Yields have been in each season have been shown 
below in summarised form:— 



Area Harvested. 

Mean Yields per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

1924-25 . 

28-40 

23-67 

1925-26 .. 

3718 

6-42 

1926-27 . 

3.508 

28-92 

1927-28 . 

,5*(K> 

3-(H) 


27-47 

3-45 

1929-30 . 

9-50 

i 3-16 

1 

1924..30 Means . 

23-77 acres 

1 

13-23 bushels 

1 


The mean yield of the six seasons was therefore 131bush., whereas the normal 
mean usually approaches 20bush. 

In Table XXIX. Mean Expenditure incurred during these six seasons has 
been analysed in detail:— 


Table XXIX. 

Detailed Aanlysis of Mean Expenditure incurred in Growing Field Pease 

(1924-30). 


1. MEAN COSTS PEE ACBE--23.27 ACRES. 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Imple- 

Material. 

Miscel- 

Total. 

Per- 






meats. 


laneous. 



centage. 


s. 

d. 


d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 


d. 


d. 

% 

Preparation of Land .. 

2 

4-9 

6 

3 

1 1-2 

— 


— 

9 

9-1 

12-2 

Seeding Operations . ,. 

2 

5-4 

4 

1-0 

1 6-8 

_ 


_ 

8 

0^ 

10-1 

Superphosphate. 

0 

2-7 

0 

3 

0 0-2 

.5 8-3 


— 

6 

2-2 

7-7 

Seed.. 

0 

8-1 

0 

1-6 

0 0-8 

13 8-2 


— 

14 

6 7 

18-2 

Totals . 

8 

4-2 

4 

6-2 

1 6-8 

19 4-5 

_ 

28 

9-7 

360 

Spring Tillage . 

0 

0-6 

0 

0-7 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1-3 

0 1 

Harvest Operations ... 

3 

11-9 

5 

4-1 

6 8-9 

_ 


_ 

16 

0-9 

20-1 

Bags . 

0 

4-2 

0 

0-1 

— 

2 1-9 


_ 

2 

0-2 

3 1 

Sewing Twine. 


— 


__ 


0 0-7 


— 

0 

0-7 

0-1 

Totals . 

4 

4-1 

5 

4-2 

6 8-9 

2 2-6 i 


18 

7-8 

23-3 

General Expenses _ 

6 

6-6 

0 

3 ; 

0 4-7 

_ 

2 

8 

8 

10-3 

IM 

Hates and Taxes. 


— 



— 

_ 

0 

7-2 

0 

7-2 

0-7 

Interest on Working 


-V 










Capital .. 


— 


— 

— ’ 

— 

5 

8-3 

5 

8-3 

71 

Interest on Land and 












Improvements (nine 












months). 


~ 


__ 

— 

— 

7 

6-7 

7 

6-7 

9 5 

Totals . 

5 

6-6 

0 

8 

0 4-7 


16 

6-2 

22 

8-5 

28-4 

Grand Totals. 

15 

8-4 

16 

5-1 

9 9-6 

21 71 

16 

6-2 

80 

0-4 

““ 

Percentages . 

19-6% 

20 - 6 % 

12 - 2 % 

26 - 2 % 

21-4% ' 


- 

100-0% 
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Table XXIX.— continued. 

Detailed Analysis of Mean Exfinditure incurred in Growing Field Pease 

(1924-30). 

2. MEAN COSTS PER BUSHEL—ISiBUSH. PER ACRE. 


Prcprtration of Land 

Seeding Operations 
Superphosphate ... 
Seed .. 


Totals. 

Spring Tillage. 

Harvest Operations. 

Bags. 

Sewing Twine. 

Totals. 

General Expenses. 

Rates and Taxes . 

Interest on Working t’apital . 

Interest on Laml ainl linprovcjnents 
(nine months). 

Totals. 


Grand Totals 


Labor. 

Horses. 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

Material. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

s. 

d. 


d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8 . d. 

8 . 

d. 

0 

2-2 

0 

5-7 

0 

1-0 

— 

— 

0 

8-9 

0 

2-2 

0 

8-8 

0 

1-3 

_ 

_ 

0 

7*3 

0 

0-2 

0 

0-2 


— 

0 5-2 

— 

0 

6 6 

0 

0-6 

0 

0-1 

0 

0-1 

1 0-4 


1 

1-2 

0 

30 

0 

4-1 

0 

1-4 

1 5-6 

— 

2 

2-1 


0 

0 1 

— 

- 

- 

0 

0-1 

0 

3-6 

0 

4*8 

0 

61 

_ 

_ 

1 

2-5 

0 

0-4 


—. 


— 

0 1-9 

— 

0 

2-3 


— 


— 


— 

0 0-1 

■— 

0 

01 

0 

40 

0 

4-8 

0 

6-1 

0 2-0 


1 4B 

0 

50 

0 

^ 0-2 

0 

0-4 

_ 

i 0 2-4 

0 

8-0 


— 


—. 


— 

— 

j 0 0-5 

0 

0-5 


— 





— 

‘ 0 5-2 

0 

5-2 


- 


- 


— 

- 

j 0 6-9 

0 

6-9 

0 

50 

0 

0-2 

0 

0 4 


1 3-0 

1 

8-6 

1 

2-2 

1 

2-9 

0 

8-9 

1 70 

1 3-0 

6 

0-6 


Finally, mean Costs of gi'owing Pease at Turretfield have been summarised 
below in Table XXX. under the usual statements and ‘ 

Table XXX. 

Summarising 1924-30 Costs of Production of Field Pease. 


STATEMENT A- 

PreparatioiJ of t he J.«aTKl . 

♦Seeding Operations . 

Harvest Operations . 

Incidental Expenditute. 

Inlerewt on Working Capital . 

Interest on Ijand and Improvements .... 

Totals. 

STATEMENT “ B 

Labor (direct and indirect). 

Use of Horses . 

Use of Implements. 

Seed . 

Purchase of Essential Material. 

Balance of Expenditure . 

Totals .. 

STATEMENT “ 0 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant 
Interest on Land and Improvements ..., 

Interest oli Floating Capital .. 

Interest on Overdraft . 

Interest on Depreciation Charges . ^. 

Balance of Expenditure . 

Totals... 


1 Cer 

1 .. 

' Aero, 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 

! ^ 

8. 

d. i 

8. 

d. 

i o/ 

1 /o 

1 0 

9 

9 1 

\ ■ 

9 

1 12-2 

1 1 

8 

10 I 

_2 

2 

1 36-0 

0 

18 

8 ' 

1 

5 

i 23-3 

0 

9 

i 

! 0 

9 

i 11-9 

G 

5 

8 

0 

i> 

71 

0 

n 

i 

7 

' 0 

7 

9-5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1000 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

26 2 

0 

13 

4 

1 

0 

16*7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-5 

0 

13 

8 

1 

1 

17-1 

0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

9-9 

0 

H) 

6 

1 

3 

, 20-6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1000 

0 

9 

7 


9 

120 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 ' 

9-5 

0 

5 

3 1 

0 

4 

5-7 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1-4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

9 

28-6 

2 

17 

2 

4 

4 

71-4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

100-0 


The preceding two Tables show the “Costs”\)f growing Pease at Turretfield 
over a period of six years to have been at the mean rate of per acre and 
on a mean yield of I^bush. at the rate of 6s. Id. per Bushel. These costs are 
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considerably above current prices for Pease, namely, approximately 4s. 8d. on 
the farm. One item in these **costs”.is unusually high relatively to Cereal Crops, 
namely, the “costs*^ of seed. It is not possible to avoid 2bush. seeding to the 
acre, and as the Bushel price frequently exceeds 6s., ‘^costs of producliion^’ are 
rather heavily handicapped from the outset. Harvest operations, too, are always 
relatively costly because of high interest and depreciation charges on special 
types of harvesting machinery. 

In past Reports I have compared the Pease-Wheat Rotation with the usual 
Bare Pallow-^^eat Rotation, and in 1928-29 I was able to show that whereas 
the Mean Profit on the Bai’e Fallow-Wheat Rotation had been at the rate of 
2s. 2d. per acre, that of the Pease-Wheat Rotation had been at the rate of 18s. Id. 
per acre—an advantage in favor of the latter rotation of 15s. lid. per acre. At 
that time, however, I was able to base my results upon Wheat at 5 b. a Bushel 
and Pease at 6s., instead of 2s. 5d. and' 4s. 8d. respectively as. at present. 

All that can be said now is that at current prices both Rotations show Net 
Losses, namely, £>2 7s. 4d. per acre for the Pease-Wheat Rotation and £2 12s. 
per acre for the Bare Fallow-Wheat Rotation, calculated upon ‘‘costs’’ recorded 
over the 1926-30 period. Hence, even in these difficult times, and On a ba.sis of 
low yields for Pease, the Pease-Wheat Rotation would appear to show an 
advantage of 48. 8d. an acre over the Bare Fallow-Wheat Rotation. 

Finally, in Table XXXI. the Working Hours per acre absorbed by a Pea 
Crop and the succeeding Wheat Crop have been indicated:— 

Table XXXI. 


Summarising Working Hours per Acre for a Pea Crop and the succeeding 
Wheat Crop respectively. 



Field Pease. | .Succeeding Wheat Crop. 


Costs at 

Corresponding j Costs at 

Corresponding 


Is. 4*23d. per 

Hours. { Jh. 4*23d. per 

Hours. 


Hour. 

... 

j Hour. 



1. Direct Labor— 

s. d. ,v. d. 

Noa. Nos. 1 .V. d. s. d. 

Nos. 

Nw. 

Preparation of Land .. 

2 5 

1-78 1 2 10 

2-10 


Seeding Operations . ,. 

3 4 

2-48 1 2 6 

1-82 


Spring Tillage . 

0 1 

004 i 0 1 

009 


Harvest Operations . , . 

4 4^ 

3*21 j 3 9 

2-78 


General Expenses .... 

r> f> 

1 410 i 4 0 

3-33 



_J5 g 

!___ 11-01 ■ 13 8 


10-12 





2. Indirect Labor . 

.5 4 

.'M»2 j 3 10 


2-82 

Total Labor . 

21 0 

‘ ir>-.7,3 1 17 6 


12-94 

Corresponding number of Op 


j 



hour days for 100 acres . 


103 days ' 

136 daye 


Data in Table XXXI show that the Pease-Wheat Rotatioz^ offers grater scope 
for the profitable employment of Family Labor than the Bare-PaUow*lVheat 
Rotation. On the basis of 100 acres of Bare Fallow and 100 acres under Wheat, 
the Bare Fallow-Wheat Rotation should provide 181 days of Labor, corresponding 
to a Labor Income for the farmer and his family of £111 5s. for every 100 
acres under Wheat, provided that receipts and expenditure balanced. On the 
basis of 100 acres of Pease and 100 acres of Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles, the 
Pease-Wheat Rotation should, on the other hand, provide for 299 days of Labor, 
corresponding to a Labor Income for the farmer and his family of £192 10s. 
for every 200 acres under crop, provided that receipts and expenditure balanced.^ 
Pease, moreover, present the advantage of a shorter growing period than Wheat,, 
being sown later and harvested earlier than the latter, and it follows that from 
the standpoint of the distribution of Farm Labor over the year, they adapt 
themselves well to regular rotation with Wheat. 

(To he continued). 
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HOW LONG DO SEEDS RETAIN THEIR GERMINATING 

POWER, 

LONGKVITY EXPEBIMENTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


[By Eixjar W. pRiTc^iAKD, I>ip. Econ,, Agrii^ultural Botanist and Seed. Analyst.] 


The question of how long the various kinds of seeds will retain their germinating 
power is a very important one for the fanner and gardener, as well as for the seed 
merchant. For while the picsent germinating power of any given sample of seed can 
be quickly determined hy a germination test, it is often useful to know how long any 
particular kind of seed can be kept with safety. This was apparently realised many 
years ago, but it was not until the modern scientific methods of seed testing were 
developed at the iK^ginning of the twentieth century that longevity tests could l)e 
carried out with any ilegrc^e of accuracy or convenience. Soon after regular seed 
testing stations W’ere established, however, experiments were started in various {larts 
of the w'(>)ld. It w'ill be realised Unit such tests taki* time to give the full results, 
some seeds requiring JO years to show' any very considerable deterioration. This is 
probably ihe reason why very few* rc'ports have been published till quite recently. Now, 
iiowever, more and more are l>eginning to appear, though most of them are progress 
rej)orts ratlu'r tlian final results. 

A longevity experiment on these lines was started in the Department of Agriculture 
in 1925, and though if is not yet comjplete for all the kinds of seeds tested, it seems 
rlesirablo from the importance of the subject, that a progress report should be made 
available at once. 

The seeds were all liarvested in 1924; those from summer growing plants such as 
French boaug and melons in March and April; and those from the winter growers, such 
as cabbage ;in<l green peas, in November and December; wliile the tests were made in 
ilic June ami July of eacli year following. They were all taken from commercial 
grades of secnls, such as are usually found bn the South Australian market, and not 
from speidnlly selected samides. 

The behavior of some of these samples, and also the reports of other experiments, 
seem to show that these results should not be taken as final for any particular kind of 
Kwd. For it has been found that different varieties of the same kind of seed, and even 
different samples of the same variety, vary to some extent, both in their germinating 
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power when fresh, and their power of retaining their vitality when stored. A large 
number of tests with varying samples will evidently have to be carried out before any 
very definite standards can be sot up. These results are, therefore, published more as 
a contribution to that end than as finally authoritative. In 1928 and 1930 no tests 
were made on account of pressure of other work. 


Variety of Seed. 


Germination per cent. 



1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1929. 

1931. 

1932. 

Beans, Broad, Windsor . 

98 

99 

97 

96 

91 

90 

“ Froiich Black Wax . 

100 

90 

87 

90 

89 

91 

French Burpee's Stringless. 

96 

90 

— 

91 

88 

84 

“ Canadian Wonder . 

100 

96 

96 

91 

90 

85 

Beet, lied, Long Blood Red. 

70 

45 5 

39 

11 

65 

— 

“ Silver, Giant Liioullus. 

37-5 

.38-5 

42-6 

29 

205 

— 

Cabbage, Springtide.. 

“ Enfield Market. 

94 

82 

64-5 

39*5 

7*5 

1 

76 

32 

22 

3-6 

O’lr 

0 

“ Succession. 

70 

33 

10*5 

0 

— 

— 

Carrot, Major. 

.54-5 

62 

61*5 

36*5 

14*5 

10 

Cauliflower, Cooper’s Giant . 

75 

56 

42 

31-r 

17 

8 

Celery, White Plume . 

52 

— 

51 

54 

0*5 

0 

Clover, Crimson . 

95 

76-5 

21*5 

7 

0 

— 

“ Red . 

84 

74-5 

33 

10-5 

4-5 

4 

Subterranean . 

82 

86-5 

88 

74 

68 

57 

“ White. 

73 

85-7 

77 

45-5 

31 

18*6 

“ Birdsfoot Trefoil . 

55 

27 

11 

1 

0*5 

05 

Cress, Curled . 

94 

79-5 

68 

27-5 

0 

— 

Cucumber, Long Green Prickly . 

98 

51 

48 

41 

30 

14 

Grass, Kentucky Blue. 

22 

17-5 

— 

10-5 

5 

■ 8'5 

“ Paspaluin . 

43 

39*5 

36r> 

39 

20-5 

19 

“ Perennial Rye. 

46 

38 

37 

12 

1*5 

2 

Lettuce, Market . 

97*5 

96 

68 

3 

0 

— 

Lucerne, Marlborough . 

92*5 

88 

76 

61*5 

45*5 

34 

Mangel, Long lit^d. 

58-5 

45 

54*5 

21 

9 

— 

Marrow, Long White Trailing. 

80 

53 

32 

35 

— 

18 

Onion. Brown Spanish. 

58-5 

5 

0 

— 

— 

— 

♦Onion, White Lisbon . 

— 

— 

1 — 

91 

81 

26 

Parsnip, Cooper’s Model.. 

77'5 

30'6 

9*5 

0 


— 

Peas, Greenfeast. 

97 

94 

98-5 

96-5 

98*5 

90 

“ Sunrise . 

96 

97-5 

96 

95 

95 

91 

“ Te Aroha. 

98 

91 

94*5 i 

95*5 

87*5 

85 

Pumpkin, Ironbark. 

74 

59 

56 

56 

35 

31 

Radish, Giant Crimson Forcing . 

97 

82-5 

89 

82 

84 

69 

Rape, Broad Leaf Essex . 

i 86-5 

69 

47 

2 

0 

— 

Rock Melon, Champion Market . 

100 

100 

100 

99*5 

95 i 

98 

Parsley, Moss Curled . 

j 92-5 

62-5 

57*5 

0 

0 

— 

Spinach, Large Leaf Prickly. 

31 

26-5 

3*5 

3 

— : 

2*5 

Tares, Scotch... 

! 98'5 

98-5 

97 

37 

19 

9 

Tomato, Perfection . 

94-5 1 

84-5 

90 

91*5 

78*5 

78 

“ Round Cluster Forcing. 

99 ! 

96‘5 

1 99 

97*5 

94 

95 

“ Early Dwarf Red. 

98*5 

97 

1 97 

96 

94*5 

97 

Turnip, Golden Ball. 

“ Model White. 

99 

97 

^ 97 

61 

25*6 

27*5 

96 

88-5 

82 

30 

13*5 

12 

“ White Nepaiil. 

•^"73 

52-5 

43 

1 20 

0-6 

— 

Watermelon, lee Cream. 

81 

59 

51 

1 52 

[ 16 

16 

Flowkr Sickds. 







Antirrhinum. 

54 

36-6 

29 

11 

6*5 

1*5 

Aster, Comet *. 

70 

35 

0*6 

0 

— 

■ _ 

Cosmos . 

45-5 

31 

3*5 

0 

_ 

_ 

Mignonette. 

63 

36 

29*5 

3 

8 

1 

Stock, Ten Week .. 

94-6 

86-6 

72*6 

40 

46 

32 

Wattle, Cootamundra.. 

96 

88 


92 

— 

88 


* 1927 crop. 
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SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS FOR CODLIN MOTH 
CONTROL-BLACKWOOD, 1931-32. 

[By R. Fowler, Manager Blackwood Experimental Orchard.] 


Codlin moth still remains one of the most serious pfests of tne apple and pear 
growers. Numerous spraying and other tests carried out in our own State, in the 
otlier States, and in all parts of the w'orld where apples are grown commercially have 
long ago indicated the chief factors to be considered in its control. The introduction 
of summer oil sprays, new insecticides, the necessity for reducing the amount of 
objectionable spray residue combined with the fact that in certain seasons the percen¬ 
tage of codlin inf(^ted fruit still remains excessively high, seems to make continuous 
experimentation urgently necessary. The demand also still exists for more economical 
as well as more effective treatments, as in these times of low prices for our fruit, the 
costs of production must always be carefully studied. 

When summer spraying oils were introduced some years ago comprehensive tests were 
carried out in the State Experimenlal Oreliard and fully reported on in the Journal of 
AgrimUturc and in Bulletin 24'L These experiments demonstrated beyond any doubt 
tliat the most effective control of codlin moth under our climatic conditions was to 
be obtained by spraying five times with a combination of oil and arsenate of leml, 
but that at the concentrations then re<?ommended, the pecuniar;y gain through the 
increased effectiveness of the combined spray was not commensurate with the increased 
cost of the sprajdng material, and the added difficulty of removing the excessive* amount 
of arsenical spray residue tlmt* chemical analysis revealed to be i)re8ent on the fruit 
had also to be seriously considered at harvest time. 

These facts naturally suggested the desirability of investigating the following 
f)oint8:— 

1, The minimum eoiic<ntrati(m at which the combined oil-arsenate spray might; be 
applied while still retaining its eff'eetiveness. 

2. If the omission of a cover spray during the time few moths are shown to be on the 
wing would reduce costs without impairing efficiency. 

If by using tlie oiMead-iirsenaU? combination at tlie danger periods only, viz., the 
times of maximum emergence (;f moths of each brood, equally good results might be 
obtained. 

4. If the effectiveness of the treatment could be maintained and the sj)ray residue 
reduced by combining oil with Black Leaf 40 imstead of arsenate of lead in the last 
cover spray. 

5. If other proprietary linos could be used as substitutes for oil. 

With the concurrence of the Cliief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), these 
points w^ere therefore kept in mind when setting out the codlin moth spraying schedule 
for 1931-il2. The schedule adopted is contained in the fables at the end of this article. 

The season 1931-32 w’as the or heavy cropping year of 'the varieties under test, 

viz., Cleopatra, Dunn’s Seedling, Jonathon, Granny Smith, Esops, Spitzenberg, and 
Scarlet Nonpareil, all of which were carrying very hea\'y crops of fruit. The climatic 
conditions could hardly be classed as normal, as following a very wet winter the summer 
was abnormally dry—only 3.61 points of rain falling between October Ist and February 
29th, and more than half of that fell during February. Some very hot spells were 
experienced in January, and the evening temperatures from October to February were 
mostly favorable for moth emergence. This did not, however, result in any excessive 
activity on the part of endlin moths. As previously noted and reported, the trapping 
records sliow that in the * ‘ on ’ ’ year, fewer motJis are generally caught in the traps, 
and there appears to be much less danger of ifeavy losses from codlin moths resulting, 
so that it would seem that the ordinary spray programme, without the addition of oil 
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or increased quantities of arsenate^ would be sufficiently effective in a heavy crop year. 
It should bo borne in mind that the success of arsenate of leaii sprays alone 
will depend on three primary factor8-^(l) the proper timing of the spray appli¬ 
cations; (2) the thoroughness with which the work is carried out; and (3) the severity 
of the attack or number of moths to be combated. In the ‘‘off’' year—such as this 
present season—it will probably be necessary to increase the strength of the arsenate 
and combine with it in two or three out of the five sprays f i>er cent, to I per cent, of 
white oil. 

Sequence of Sprayings. 

Cdfyx Spray .—With each succeeding year a greater number of growers are inclined to 
look upon this spray as more or less unnecessary and wasteful, and while prepared to 
admit that in a season like the present, when abnormally cool weather conditions 
prevailed right through October and the first moths wore not noticed until November 7th 
—there may be some justification for the argument. It must be remembered, ho'wever, 
that in a normal season, numbers of moths have been caught by the 24th October, and 
to have omitted the calyx spray under those conditions would have meant taking a great 
risk of leaving what is considered the most vulnerable point of attack unprotected. 

Although this spray may apparently be applied days before any moths appear, it 
clearly affords the only chance of filling the calyx cups with poison before the calyx 
lobes have closed, and thus is considered to help in controlling the spring brood larvae. 

Spuler (‘) says that this spray, in spite of many reports to the contrary, is of great 
importance, and should not be omitted, and quoted figures to prove his contention. In 
our own experiments, both this and in previous seasons, some decease of infested fruit 
has always been recorded from the trees receiving a thorough calyx spray. 

Each test received five applications of spray with the exception of six trees in test 
A1 where the calyx spray was omitted, and in test G, where the thiid coveif spray was 
not applied. The first and second cover sprays were timed to synciironisc^ with the 
hatching of the first brood larvae and the maximum emergence of the first brood moths 
respectively, and the third cover spray was applied when the second brood moths were 
due to appear in greatest numbers. They were a week or so late this season. 

The fourth cover spray was put out on the 16th February, though few moths were 
in evidence at this time. As it was expected that harvesting would commence on 
February 28th or 29th, and it was not deemed advisable to delay the spraying till later 
in the month and coat the fniit with arsenate of lead just before picking, thus 
increasing the necessity to wash or wipe tho fruit before packing. 

As in other seasons, every effort was made to ensure that the spraying was thoroughly 
well done. Friend type nozzles were used, attached to the pistol grips. A pressure 
of 1751b8. to 2001b8. was maintained, and each tree received upwards of 2gall8. of 
spray at each application. This was sufficient to effectively cover every portion of 
the tree and fruit with spray. 

Weather conditions at times of spraying were mostly favorable, with tempartures 
varying from 70*’ to 85 ®F. No rain closely followed any of the applications, and 
nothing was lost in this manner. The varieties of apples included in the tests have 
been previously mentioned. 

In tabulating the results, the cropping and other data have been recorded from each 
tree in the test, and the number of trees hag been limited to 12 or 14 to enable this 
to be done. Previous experience has shown that there is a wide variation of codlin 
infestation under the same conditions of treatment, and it would seem that the margin 
of error will be less if the final check up of percentages is computed from the actual 
crops taken from each and every tree in the test, rather than from two or more selected 
trees, or from a portion of the crop from each tree in thC test. To illustrate this point 
individual tree reeords are given in Table I. covering tests A, B, O, ahd D. 



DATA RELATTV’E TO CODLIN MOTH SPRAYING TESTS, BLACKWOOD, 1931-32. 

Table I. 
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A iitudy of this table will show wide variations in infestation under the same treat* 
ment. It also shows, that there does not appear to be any correlation between the 
number of moths caught in a test and the percentage of infested fruits recorded from 
that test. 

Bandage traps were placed on all trees in the spraying tests, and these were carefully 
examined every 7 to 10 days and all grubs caught were counted and destroyed. Table 
II. shows the number from each test and the dates on which they were caught. 


DATA RELATIVE TO TRAPPING CODLIN LARVAE IN BANDAGES, 
BLACKWOOD, 1932. 

Tablb II. 


Date 

Examined. 

Test 

A. 

A*. 

B. 

BK 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Test 

Test 

J. 

Total. 

11/12/31 . 

1 


1 










2 

18/12/31 . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

24/12/31 . 

3 

— 

2 

— 

2 

3 

1 

—. 

2 


— 

1 

14 

6/1/32 ... 

7 

1 

7 

— 

4 

1 

1 

— 

4 

1 

— 

1 

27 

13/1/32 .. 

7 

2 

8 

— 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

39 

21/1/32 .. 

10 

4 

8 

1 

8 

— 

8 

1 

6 

— 

1 

3 

49 

29/1/32 .. 

11 

2 

d 

3 

7 

— 

4 

6 

6 

— 

4 

2 

63 

11/2/32 .. 

M 1 

5 

6 

4 

18 

2 

7 

4 

6 

2 

7 

7 

79 

19/2/32 .. 

14 

4 

8 ' 

3 

11 

— 

3 

1 

6 

1 

10 

7 

68 

26/2/32 .. 

13 

8 

9 

— 

11 

— i 

2 

1 

10 

2 

7 

5 

68 

4/3/32 .. 

7 

7 

5 1 

3 

11 

3 

2 

— 

6 i 

3 

7 

6 

69 

11/3/32 .. 

6 

3 

11 

1 

7 

1 i 

3 

— 

9 1 

— 

8 

6 

i 66 

19/3/.32 .. 

9 

6 

13 

2 

13 

1 

3 


8 

3 ! 

6 

4 , 

68 

4/6/32 ... 

10 

1 

7 

9 i 

— 

8 ' 

1 ; 

• • 1 

1 i 

2. 

13 


^4 

6 i 

j 

79 

Total . 

109 

49 

97 

17 

106 

16 

37 

15 

76 

22 

1 1 

67 

51 

662 


Total grubs caught, 662. 


It will be seen that very few grubs were caught till the end of December, and that 
from then onwards they were fairly well distributed throughout the season. 

The harvest lasted until the 13th of April, when the last apples were picked in the 
tests, and the bandages were finally examined on the 4th May; the previous examination 
having been on the 19th MJareh. In the interval most of the trees in the orchard had 
been stripped of fruit and all windfalls cleaned up so that the final catch would seem 
to indicate that there was not any indication that a large number of grubs were in 
evidence at the end of the season to start a heavy infestation in the following season. 
The total number of grubs caught throughout the season was 662 from 168 bandages, 
as against 690 in 1930*31 and 1,092 in 1929*30, the numbers getting progressively less. 

In connection with bandage traps for catching codlin moth, a chemically treated 
corrugated cardboard bandage material is now procurable, and it is claimed that the 

grubs will enter this material freely, and they are then killed by fumes given off by 

the treated bandage. A supply of this material is on hand to be tested this season. 
At present—^its price 268. per 200ft—^is somewhat prohibitive, as 260ft. will only provide 
bandages for approximately 110 average sized trees. This material has been reported 
from America as being very effective, but that there is also some danger of injury to 
smooth barked trees from its use. These points will be reported on after experiments 
have been tried this season. If the labor attached to examining bandages be 

eliminated and good results achieved with this material at a reasonable cost, it will 

mark a big step forward in codlin control, as without doubt the trapping and killing 
of grubs by means of bandages is of great assistance in keeping this pest within limits. 








DATA RELATIVE TO CODLIN MOTH TRAPPING TESTS. 
Table III. 



jar trap, 10*31. 
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Godwin Moth Trapping Records. 

A few traps were placed in tlie pear block adjacent to the office about the 17th 
October, and in the main orchard tests on October 281;h, the first moth being caught on 
November 7th, This is much later than usual, as in the previous season the first moths 
were most numerous l)etweon November 9th and 16th, and again between November 
30th and December 7th, and the first brood moths were most numerous between Jan¬ 
uary 18th and ,‘U)th, and the second between February 22nd and 29th. These times of 
emergence do not coincide with the previous season, and are difficult of explanation. 
Climatic conditions probably delay the emergence of the spring brood moths, causing 
the other broods to appear at later dates. 



Tree with bandages attached. tTpper bandage ordinary comsack, 
lower bandage chemically treated to kill Godlin liarvae. 


The total numt>er of moths caught in 80 traps was only 688, as against 1,472 in 
1930-31 and 1,266 in 1929-30 in 48 traps only. These figures indicate that the moth 
population in the orchard was again very light in the heavy crop year. Lack of 
humidity and a long, fairly hot summer in 1930-31 may account to some extent for 
large numbers of eggs proving infertile, or the sprays used were more effective in 
destroying them, as although 1,472 moths were trapped only 690 grubs were taken in 
the bandages, almost the same number as in the past stmson—622—^^when only 688 
moths were caught. As we are now experiencing another dry summer, it will be 
interesting to note the t'ffect on the incidence of codlin in this season’s crop. 
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Tablofl III. and IV. shows the number of moths caught in each tost, tho time at 
which tlioy were most prevalent, also the average weekly minimuni and maximum shade 
temperatures and tho highest Lshade temperature somewhere about sundown during the 
week, and the weekly rainfall. Temperature and humidity no doubt play an important 
part in the incubation and emergence periods of the codlin moth, and it can generally 
be assumed that knowing tlie approximate date at which a brood of moths is due to 
emerge, the occurrenco of close, humid, and hot conditions for a few days will hasten the 
flight of moths, and tliat similarly, cold conditions will retard it. Accepting that there 
is some relationship between temperature, humidity, and the emergence of moths, these 
two factors appear to be more operative when, in their ordinary life cycle, moths are 



DUgram of Scaffold for supporting Bucket Trap for Oodlin Motk. 

[From Dept, of Affric,, Urvion of South Africa. 

due to emerge, and cannot be accepted as a reliable guide as to when to expect a large 
emergence of codlin moths; therefore, the timing of sprays can only be satisfactorily 
done with the bait traps, and a thermometer placed in the orchard is not of great 
assistanc^ti in this regard except at the periods stated. 

In past seasons tests have been made with various lures, and from results obtained 
and other factors such as cost of materials, convenience of obtaining, and mixing, &c., 
it has been found that molasses with or without yeast is one of the most effective lures 
obtainable^ used at a strength of 1 in 10 to 1 in 16, and this lure was used throughout 
the season at 1 in 10, and proved quite satisfactory. It is necessary to fill up the 
t^raps every week to replace the loss through evaporation, and every second week or so 
the whole liquid should be renewed. 
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and the arsenical residue only 0.005, which is below the export tolerance. It would 
geem, therefore, from these results that it is possible in the heavy) crop year to control 
codlin with lead arsena/te, and that by substituting an oil-nicotine spray for tfte last 
arsenate of lead, the affectiveness of the schedule is not impaired, but rather improved, 
and that at little extra cost and the arsenical residue is brought within the export 
tolerance. Though the result of one yearns tests only, the figures throw some light on 
the fourth point of the investigation. 

In plots D and H the combined oil-arsenate spraye were used three times, and the 
amount of arsenate was reduced from 41bs. to 31bs. per lOOgaUs., and the oil from 
Igall. in SOgalls. to Igall. in lOOgalls. In the last cover spray, the oil-nicotine com- 



Tree showing Bucket Trap in position, the trap being covered with 
wire netting to prevent birds removing moths. 


bination was used. This spray schedule considerably reduced the cost, but apparently 
without impairing efficiency, as the codlin marked fruit in Plot I) was under 1 per 
cent., viz., 0.82 per cent., and in plot H 1.28 per cent., the arsenical residue being 0.030 
and 0.036 respectively, rather above the export tolerance. These figures compare 
favorably with 0.61 and 1.58 in the same plots in the heavy crop year 1929-30, when 
the stronger mixtures were used; the arsenical residues are also reduced, the amounts 
in 1929-30 being 0.051 and 0.021. 








Detailed resvUs of 1931-32 Spraying for Codlin M(4h — Blackwood. 
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These figures seein to provide some information on point 1, and indicate that good 
results can be obtained at much less cost by reducing the amounts of oil and arsenate 
in the combination. 

Tests B and 6 were practically the same except that in plot Q the third cover spray 
with arsenate and spreader was omitted to gain some information on point 2. It 
would seem in this test that the costs had be©a reduced at the expense of effectiveness, 
as the codlin injury in test F was .52, and in test G 2.90, approximately 1.38 per cent, 
more where the spray was omitted. The margin of difference, however, is slight, and 
the increased amount of codlin injury is not more than that found between two or more 
trees receiving the same treatment. The point requires further testing. By omitting 
a third cover spray of arsenate of lead the spray residue was reduced from 0.14 in 
test B to 0.0049 in G, but as both are just on or below the export tolerance the fruit 
was not washed or wiped in either instance. If all costs were taken into consideration 
the net result would probably be in favor of test G. As no analysis for arsenical 
residue was made for test F, comparison is made with test B, which received the same 
arsenical sprays as F, and no doubt carried approximately the same amount of 
arsenious oxide. 

Tests B and F, compared with tegrt;s A and E, throw some light on the third point 
of investigation, viz., whether the addition of white oils at the danger period of the 
first brood results in increased eflftciency commensurate with the increased cost of 
materials. The codlin injury in tests B and F was 1.92 per cent, and .52 per cent, 
over 1.22 per cent., while in tests A and E codlin injury was 2.73 per cent, and 2.76 per 
cent, over 2.74 per cent,, the assumed gain through the use of two oil-spray combinations 
being approximately 1.52 per cent., a result which does not seem to justify the increased 
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cb»ts. However, it sliould be pointed out that only 2lbfi. of arsenate were used when 
combined with oil, as against 41bs. When used alone, and this would reduce the com¬ 
parative costa somewhat, and in addition, the araenical residue was more pronounced. 

Tests A and E showing an analysis on average of .098, as against .014 in B and F. 
The fruit in A and E would require careful wiping whilst in B and F it would pass 
without question. The fact that these tests were carried out in a year of light infesta¬ 
tions of codlin must also be taken into consideration when assessing these results. 
These testa are being repeated again this season, when the codlin infestation is heavier 
and the crop lighter. 

A further comparison might be made Ix’-tween plots A and E with approximate codlin 
injury 2.74 per cent., plots B end .H average codlin injury 1.05, and Band F average 
codlin injury 1,25 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that a spray schedule made up 
of three cover sprays with additional arsenate and oil does not give much better result 
than the wejiker strength of oil-arsenate 1.05 per cent, as against 1.25 per cent., and 
that a schedule made up of four lead arsenate sprays and one oil-nicotine is—in a 
year of heavy crop and light codlin infestation—^almost as effective as either of the 
schedules where oil was used, 2.74 per cent, against 1.05 per cent, and 1.25 per cent. 
Again, these are duly the results of one year, and must not be takeiy as conclusive. 

Test .1 is .a repetition of tests B and F, but with another brand of white oil, and 
the codlin injury, .65 per cent., seems to confirm statements previously made. 

Point 5 referred to substitutes for oil, and two proprietary preparations wore used 
in this connection in tests B1 and C. P.P. No. 1 gave very satisfactory results, codlin 
injury being only .85 per cent., but with P.P. No. 2 codlin injury was much higlieu', 
5.92 per cent. As both these preparations cost as much as, if not more than, white 
oil, it is a matter for the grower whether tlie results justify their extensive use. From 
the point of view of controlling other pest^ such as woolly aphis or byobia mites, they 
are little more effective than white oils, at the low concentrations used, when applied 
as ovicides. 

Three brands of white oils were used in the tests with slightly varied resultis: 
white oil A, 1.98 per c<‘nt. codlin, white oil B, .52 per cent., and white oil 0, .65 per 
cent. No specifications are supplied with these oils to indicate their vi8co.«ity or 
unsulphonateable residue so that fio comparison cun be drawn of their respecitive values 
from this aspect. It has been found, however, that heavy, medium, and light oils 
varj' considerably in their value as ovicides, and in America and elsewhere these points 
are carefully considered when selecting oils for spraying purposes, and it would appear 
necessary that similar information should be available in Australia, to enable growers 
to select oils most suitable for their purpose. 

The question might be asked: <*Are summer oils justified?'» and it would seem, from 
the results obtained in our experiments, and from statements made by other research 
workers, that only In years of severe codlin infestation or in distticta where codlin is 
specially hard to control can it be claimed that their extensive use is justified. 

Many of the experiments discussed in this paper are being repeated again this season, 
and will be reported on at a later date, when probably more definite conclusions can 
be reached. Tfie writer is indebted to officers of the Department of Chemistry for 
detailed analyses of arsenical re»idues ancBto Mr. A. L, Warden (Field Officer) for 
photographs. 


^ (0 SpUler, Anthony: Spraying Experiraenlis for Codlin Moih Control, Washington 
Agricultural Experimental Station Bulletin Nou 1^2. r ; 

C) Pettey, P. W., Ph,I).: A Report of Puidher Expenm^ts of I^ew Me^ods for thO 
Control of Codlin Moth in A^estern Distriets of Cape ProyJnee, • 
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AUSTRALIA’S EXPORT TRADE WITH THE EAST. 


In, view of the very keen interest which has been taken in Eastern trade thronghont 
Australia during the last two years, the Minister for Ckmunerce (Hon. F, H. Stewart) 
has issued a statement showing trade statistics during the three years ended June 30, 
1^30, 1931, and 1932. Excluding the exports of bullion and specie to India and Oeylon, 
the value of merchandise exported was, during the three years mentioned, £14,059,833, 
£17,375,386, and £20,722,984, respectively. After taking the imports into ooneideration 
our trade with the East, recorded in Australian currency, resulted in a favorable 
balance of £12,179,942 during 1931-32, compared with a balance of £7,410,127 during 
1930-31, and an unfavorable one of £1,668,938 during, 1929-30. 

Of the total value of exports during 1931-32 (£20,722,984), wool, wheftt^ and flour 
accounted for £16,949,695, and a comparison of these exports with the exports of other 
commodities is shown in the following table:-— 


Table.— VtOue of Eseport to the East of Wool^ Wheat, and Floor in 
Comparison Ofith Other Commoditieg. 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Commodity— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool.... 

4,612,341 

6,528,817 

7,690,930 

Wheat .... 

2,644,742 

6,668,990 

7,846,838 

Flour ...... 

1,919,044 

1,166,233 

1,611,927 

Total wool, wheat, and flour .............. 

9,076,127 


16,949,695 

All other commodities.. 

4,983,706 

3,622,346 

3,773,289 

Total value of exports of merchandise... 

14,069,833 

17,876,386 

20,722,984 


Allowance must be made for the variations in the values of our currency which 
during 1929-30 were appreciably higher than during 1930-81 and 1931-32. It is 
apparent therefore that Australia export trade with the East has shown a remarkable 
increase during the last two years. 6ueh increase has been due almost entirely to the 
increase in the volume of the exports of wool, wheat, and flour, as a x>era8al of the 
following table will show:— 


Tabuc. —Exports (in QuaniitiHis) of Wool, Wheatf Flour, and Other Commodities 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

19dL32. 

Commodity— 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Wool, greasy and scoured .. 

86,912,500 

154,465,600 

190.120,023 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Centals. 

Wheat .. 

6,359,980 

31,708,191 

31,371,850 

Flour . 

3,484,605 

3,248,752 

4.587,671 

Other Commodities— 




Butter .... 

121,549 

106,812 

129,615 

Frozen Hutton and Lamb .. 

24,929 

22,673 

20,264 

Frozen Beef..... ! 

191,273 

137,042 

116,066 

Bacon and Hams ....... 

11,417 

10,761 

11,973 

Heat, Preserved in tins .... 

4,219 

4,146 

5,898 

Milk and Cream ...... 

146,726 

114,925 

130,^6 

Soap........... 

42,137 

26,874 

26,305 

Jams and JeUies .... 

11,428 

10,175 

12,258 

Canned Fruit... 

4,042 

4,980 

10,363 

Dried Fruit ... 

14,036 

16,666 

14,006 

Fresh Fruit .......... *., - 

61,606 

60^768 

63,924 


14,364 

8.436 

6,526 

Cheese .... 

2,180 

2,242 


Confectionery .............,.... 

i 982 


652 

Total Other Commodities^.....,;. . >.. 

640,838 

S3S,36» 

iV ■ ;" 

560,m 
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(Th© table does not eontain the figures for coal, tallow, leathery and sheep, which all 
show increases; nor sandalwood, fodders, horses, fruit juices, and syrup, in which 
decreases were recorded.) 

The results of our trade in the product© under the heading of ‘' Other Conunoditdes * * 
are surprising, and particularly disappointing. Increased volume of trade has certainly 
been recorded in some of the products included in the table, but such increases are 
comparatively small. 

The statement also gives in tabular form the quantities and values of various com¬ 
modities exported to ports in the East during the period under review. The tables 
dealing with several items of export, together with comments on the trade are appended 
below. 


DETAILS OP EXPORT TRADE. 

Wool. 

Reference ha^ already been made in a general way to the tremendous increase in the 
quantities of wool exported during 1931-32 compared with 1929-30. Exports during 
the three years were as follows:— 


Wool — Greasy. 


Country. 

1 1929-30. 

1 

1 . _ . 

i 1930-31. 

i_ _ 

1931-32. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

India. 

Japan . 

lbs. 

948,40() 
83,243,400 

\ 47,276 

4,328,119 

Iba 

' 466,700 

161,201,600 

£ 

17,124 

6,358,668 

lbs. 

673,300 i 
186,672,294 

£ 

31,376 

7,357,067 


84,191,800 

4,375,394 

151,668,300 

£6,375,782 

186,345,594 

£7,388,442 


Wool — Scoured. 


Japan . 

India.v. 

China. 

Ib8. 

1,333,8(K) 

354,600 

2,000 

:k),300 

£ 

106,627 

27,017 

208 

3,095 

_ 1 

lbs. 

2.337,700 

459,500 

£ 

120,141 

24,715 

2,436 

6,743 

lbs. 

3,016,300 
549,300 
67,579 
139,687 
! 1,563 

£ 

166,693 

33,267 

4,106 

8,368 

64 

Hong Kong.. 
Cevlon. j 

— 

i 

1,720.700 

£136,947 

2.797,200 

£153,036 

3,774,429 

£202,488 


The importance of Japan and the effects of the operations of her wool buyers on 
the wool markets of Australia may he gauged from the fact that her purchases of 
185,<)72,2941b8. of greasy wool during 1931-32 represented approximately 25 per cent, 
of our total exports of wool, which amounted to 774,894,6001bs.; and in values £7,357,067 
out of a total of £28,968,237. Her purchases of this commodity wore only exceeded by 
those which were obtained for the United Kingdom, and which totalled 256,846,7001bs., 
valued at £10,117,217. Mainly as a result of her imports of wool and wheat from 
Australia, the yearns trade between the two countries resulted in a balance of trade 
favorable to Australia to the extent of £9,262,393. 
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Wheat. 

The total quantities of wheat expbrted during 1931-32 did not vary to any marked 
extent when compared with quantities exported during the pre\ious year. The total 
export showed a very smulf decrease, but values, on the other hand, revealed a very 
welcome increase. 


Country. 

[ 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931 

-32. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Centals. 

£ 

Centals. 

£ 

Centals. ^ 

£ 

China. 

— 

— 

14,639,816 i 

3,037,595 

18,189,928 j 

4,396,695 

Japan . 

1,686,685 

702,913 

10,775,964 i 

2,201,301 1 

12,878,291 

3,383,868 

In^ia . 

4,665,047 

1,937,643 

6,118,143 

1,288,543 

181,711 1 

33,440 

Hong Kong . ! 

1,120 

564 

172,354 

41,061 ! 

10,661 

2,684 

Ceylon. 

1,127 

5:}3 

1,336 

363 

2,224 

635 

British Malaya .. I 

1,694 

888 

, 240 

50 ! 

7,184 

2,306 

Philippine Islands. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

101,341 

28,150 

Netherlands East 1 
Indies . 

3,407 

1 2,301 

! 339 

77 

610 

100 

Totals . 

6,359,980 

2,644,742 

I 31,708,191 

6,668,990 

31,371,850 

7,846,838 


Both China and Japan bought very freely of Australian wheat, taking between them 
31,068,219 centals out of a total export for the year of 76,523,666 centals. Chilians 
total made her the second largest buyer to the United Kingdom, to which country 
19,799,793 centals, valued at £4,993,281, were exported. Jairnn was the third largest 
purchaser of our wheat during 1931-32. Export to India declined considt^rably. India 
has always been a buyer of our wheat, but the quantities taken by her have varied 
according to the yield obtained from her owm wheat crops. One feature of this trade 
is the export of 101,341 cent^^ls to the Philippine Islands. Shipments of wheat to the 
Philippines from Australia had not previously been made for a considerable period. 

Flour. 

Flour exports during 1931-32 show an api>reciable increase when compared with 
the previous year. It will be noted that exports to all countries with the exception 
of Ceylon and India showed increases during 1931-32; the outstanding feature, however, 
is the trade with Hong Kong. 

Exports during the last three years were as follows:— 


Country. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931 

-32. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Netherlands East 

Centals. 

£ 

Centals. 

£ i 

Centals. 

£ 

Indies . 

1.651,900 

924,620 j 

1,495,309 

534,691 

1,711,391 

629,294 

British Malaya .. 

1,023,193 1 

.556,317 

836,824 

302,063 

873,285 

277,781 

Ceylon. 

425,027 

222,343 

432,606 

139,8^6 

388,832 

127,137 

Philippine Islands. 

174,137 

102,408 

178,974 1 

70,906 

236,248 

96,488 

Siam . 

127,210 

68,194 

128,162 

44,521 

136,013 

39,077 

Hong Kong . 

68,664 

31,439 

118,934 

40,174 

1,071,141 

382,168 

Japan .. 

16,606 

8,776 

14,885 

6,334 

32,997 

11,026 

Inma . 

4,164 

2.340 

2,646 

966 

2,677 

749 

China. 

4,704 

2,607 

1 40,412 

10,703 

137,187 

49,207 

Totals . 

3,484,605 

1,919,044 

3,248,762 

1,156,233 

4.687,671 

1,611,927 


The 1,711,391 centals taken by the Netherlands East Indies during 1931-32 were in 
excess of the quantities taken by her during the two prevtious years. The quantities 
taken by British Malaya were an increase on the quantities taken during 1930-31, but 
still short of the exports to that country during 1929-30. Exports to the PliBippme 
Islands increased, while Siam also increased her purchases, China, together with 
Hong Kong, considerably increased her purchases, and Japan also purchased increased 
quantities. 
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Butter. 

Kxports of butter^ inoro particularly tinned butter, have alway,s contributed largely 
to the total value of our export trade to the Kast. ICxports during 1931-32 showed an 
appreciable increase both in volume and value when comi>arc(l with the previous year. 
Tlie outstanding feature of the table is the increase in exports to the INTetherlands Kast 
Indies. Other features of interest are the increased rpjantitiea sent to (3iina and the 
decrease in the trade in this coniniodity with Japan. 

Exjiorts during the three years w'cre as follows:— 


1 

1029-30. 

1 

1930-31. 

1 

1931 : 

Country. I 

- - ..... . 

__ i 

.. .. _ ___ ,. 

1 



1 Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. : 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

1 

C/ontals. 

£ 

Centals. 

£ i 

(’entals. 

£ 

Netherlands East 1 




' 



Indies . 1 

70,154 

476,899 

63,908 

374,862 ; 

80,028 

418,076 

Bi'itisb Malaya .. i 

17,261 

119,132 

11,048 

50,701 ; 

1 3,085 

74.436 

Philippine Island.s. I 

0,428 

66,814 

10,582 

61.021 i 

8.051 

40.765 

China. i 

8,200 

58,646 

7,882 j 

41.028 i 

12,660 

65,340 

Hong Kong . 

8,384 

58,993 ' 

6,334 i 

37,644 i 

6,175 

33,552 

Ojylon. ; 

3,792 

25,002 : 

3,558 

10,603 ' 

4,186 

22.276 

India . 

304 ! 

3,057 ; 

613 

3,758 

682 

3,000 

Japan . 

2,781 

17,356 i 

835 

J 4,877 1 

438 

2.410 

•Siam . ■ 

1,056 1 

7,663 

1,0.52 

5,862 ; 

1,610 

0,037 

Totals . 1 

121,549 j 

833,562 ; 

105,812 

' 008,350 

120,615 

670,701 


The fnbl(‘ reveals a marked fluctuation in the quantities exjmrted from year to year 
to British Malaya, and a decline in the quantities sent to the Philippine Islands ami 
Hong Kong. Increasitig quantiti<‘H were, howTver, ree(»rded in the exports to Oeyl<Hi, 
India, and 8iani. 

PUOZFiN MI'TWN and T^amb. 

ExportvS of thi.s <-oniiiiodity during the last three years were as shown hereunder: -- 


CJounlrv. 

1020 

30, 

1030 

-31. 

1031 

-32. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


(Centals. 

£ 

Cental.s. 

£ 

Centals, 

£ 

British Malava ., 

13,495 

32,118 

10,226 

23,504 

0.735 

19,649 

Hong Kong . 

! 3,495 

H,m> 

3,511 

6,576 

3,074 

7.106 

(Vvlon. 

5.401 

\ 13,394 

5,817 

11,832 

3.949 I 

7,846 

Philippine Islands. 

1.710 

4.487 

1,001 

4,110 

1.842 

3,714 

Japan . 

Netherlands East 

500 

1,232 

542 

I Not 

036 

660 

1.107 

Indies . 

130 

1 271 

available j 

— 

86 

164 

IndiaC.. 

Nil 

Nil 

576 j 

1,727 

18 

36 

Totals. 

24,029 

59,802 

22,573 1 

48,685 

20,264 

39,622 


The figures reveal a steady decrease during the jieriod, a decrease due principally 
to the decline in the trade with British Malaya and Ceylon, It is interesting to note, 
however, that exports of live sheep to British Malayan during 1931-32 showed a snbstan 
tial increase, the number ex})orted being shown as 46,825, as against 25,758 during 
1930*31 and 33,205 during 1929-30. The small decrease in the quantities of frozen 
mutton and lamb w’onld, therefore, appear to be more than compensated by the increased 
trade in live animals. The trade with the remaining countries with the exception of 
a slight increase in the case of Hong Kong, and a decline in the trade with India, 
remained relatively stable. 

B 
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Frozen Beef, 

A })ivrnsal of the table of exports of frozen beef discloses a further decline in the 
ipiantiticH exported during lP31dt2, in addition to the very decided falling off in this 
trade during 1930-31. The details of the exiJorts are shown hereunder:— 


Country, 

1929 

1-30. 

1930-31. 

1930-32. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Centals. 

£ 

Centals. 

£ 

Centals. 

£ 

PhilippiiH' Islands. 

73,854 

134,658 

62,635 

113,297 

31,800 

47,205 

tiapan . 

82,219 

95,423 

32,756 

45,487 

39,108 

42,639 

British Malava .. 

27,573 

53,304 

23,166 

47.536 

18,810 

36,424 

Hong Kong . 

11,923 

24,712 

i 7,009 

12,522 : 

12,177 

19,237 

Cleylon. I 

N cthorla rids E as t 

(),283 

13,992 

4,515 

10,725 

5,930 

12,027 

Indies . 

5,283 

8,632 

2,668 

3,880 i 

i 1,096 

1,580 

China. i 

4,124 1 

9,533 

4,293 

7,434 1 

7,132 

9,806 

India. 1 

' 14 I 

54 

Not av 

ailable 

13 

47 

Siam . j 


— 

Not av 

ailable 

Not av 

ailable 

Totals . i 

191,273 

340,308 

137,042 

240,881 

116,066 

168,965 


The principal decline in the trade has been with the Philippine Islands. This 
decreast' was due to the loSvS of the contracts for the supply of beef held'by Australian 
<;xport('rs for a number of years, but which it is understood luive been again obtained 
for Australia during the present year. The trade with Japan has always been subj(‘ct 
to fluctuations, but the increase this year still leaves a big ItHfway to be made uj> liefore 
exports reach th(^ 1929-30 figure. There has been a decided decline in the trade with 
British Malaya; referetice to the increasuig numbers of live sheep irjiport'ed into this 
country has already been made, and it has been stated that this importation of li\’<! 
stock has inOucnced the (jua?itities of frozen meats imported. Kxports to both thina 
and Bong Kong show an increase when compared with i)reviou8 years, but those to 
tin* Netherlands East Indies have declined to an almost negligible quantity. 

' Bacon and Hams. 


Notwithstanding severe* competition from Continental couiitrie'S, Anstnilian exporters 
are gradually increasing theii- trade in bacon and hams. This is revealed 1>y a perusal 
of the exports during the three yenrs umhu* review':— 


Countrv. 

1929-30. 

1930 

-31. 

1931 

32. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V'alue. 

Netherlands East 

Centals. 


Centals. 

£ 

Ontais. 

£ 

Indies . 

4,937 

42,396 

4,96<5 

34,711 

5,385 

36,195 

British Malaya .. 

3,290 

25,7,56 

2,638 

16,515 

2,583 

15,311 

Philippine Islands. ' 

1,870 

15,182 

1,801 

11,902 

2,009 

12,240 

Hong Kong ..... 

625 

5,296 

582 

4,082 

782 

5,023 

India . 

616 

4,949 

523 

3,517 

241 

1,608 

(veylon.. ! 

52 

357 

145 1 

768 

109 

633 

China. 

1 27 ' 

246 

; 33 

193 

849 

3,210 

Japan . 

— 

— 

i 5 

31 

5 

28 

•Siam ._ 

— 

— 

i 68 

1 

524 

60 

366 

Totals . 

11,417 

94,182 

10,761 

' 

72,243 

11,973 

74,614 
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Exports to the Netherlajojs East IihUcs again showed an a}tt)reeiabh* iiK-rease. Export.s 
to British Mahiya on the otlier hand declined, but such decline was only very slight. 
Exports to the other countries, with tlie exc<?ption of China, remained relatively stable; 
ileereases in tlie trade with India and (Jeylon being ott'set by iuereJises in the trade with 
the Ehilippine Islands and Mong Kong, (^hina, howtwer, inerensed lier fnirehases 
eoiisiderably. 


Meat—P aESEuvED in Tins. 

Although our exports of meat (preserved in tins) are relatively iiiiini])oitant, it is 
int(‘resting to note that the ipJJ^iitities sent to tlie East during 1P3M;2 w(M'e in excess 
of the recorded exports during the two previous years. Dtdails of the ex])orts are us 
follows:— 


(V)unlry. 


India.. 

Netherlands East 

Indies . 

Hong Kong . 

British .Malaya .., 

(’eyJon. 

Philippine Islands. 

Japan . 

China. 

Totals . 


11>29-:I0. 


i 

Centals. 

Value. 


£ 

1,530 1 

0,192 

990 ' 

3,572 i 

357 ! 

1,180 

547 1 

3,071 : 

705 . 

2,104 

22 

in 

(i2 1 

334 

4,219 ! 

17,170 


1930 ‘U. 


('entals. Value. 



£ 

1,838 I 

7,828 

870 

2,830 

480 : 

1.534 

293 

2,419 

421 ; 

1,781 

50 ' 

210 

3 

11 

185 

911 

4,140 

17,524 


1931-32. 


,('entals, i Value. 


I £ 

1,924 0.92.3 

1,090 i 4,810 

1,089 ' 3.499 

170 ! 781 

505 I . 1,724 

157 505 

228 : 092 

129 . 444 


5.898 : 19,438 


With the (‘X<‘e])tion of British Malaya and ('liina, increasing qnantitii's were record(Ml 
as liaving been tXported to all (‘ountries. The m(»st notieiN'ible inerc'ases W(*re to lla^ 
Netherlands E.ast Indies and to Hung Kong, the exjiort.s during 1931 .'12 Isdug njqo'uxi 
ruately doulih’ the quantities exported during the iwi'vious years. 


Sheep. 

'rile growing importance of tliis trade and its elTeids upon ex[iorts of frozen meat 
to British Malaya have already been commented upon. Details of i‘X|>orts daring tin- 
l>.ast three years wa*re as foWow's:— 


Country. 

1929-30. 

1930- 

31. 

1931 

32. 

Numlrer. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

\5rlue. 

British Malaya .. 

33,205 

£ 

22,915 

i 

25,758 ! 

£ 

10,88(i 

40,825 

£ 

13,709 

. 

690 

7,050 

— ! 

— 

230 

1.322 

India. 



7 i 

45 

100 

44 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

— 

— 

00 j 

24 


— 

Totals . 

33,901 

29,905 

26,825 

10,955 

1 

47,101 

15,075 
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Hoesbs. 

A very valuable trade in the export of horses to the East has been developed by 
Anstralian exporters, although it is noted that the numbers exported have shown a 
gradual decdine during the last thre(? ytmrs. The figures for all eountries were as 
follows:—-. 


(Country. 

1929-^30. 

1930^31. 

1931- 

-32. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 



£ 


£ 


£ 

India. 

5,602 

108,402 

4,582 

80,362 

4,462 

79,717 

British Malaya ... 

46 

4,370 

80 

6,450 

123 

7,432 

Japan . 

20 

2,685 

15 

1,860 

20 

1,786 

Netherlands East 







Indies . 

314 

7,320 

165 

8,920 

28 

1,673 

Philippine Islands. 

5 

195 

— 

— 

12 

720 

Siam . 

46 : 

1,786 

108 1 

3,376 

49 

980 

Ceylon.. 

1 

— 

^ ! 

600 

— 

— 

Hong Kong . 

— 

— 

20 

300 

64 

651 

China. 

— 

— 


— 

6 

160 

Totals . 

6,091 

124,767 

4,974 

101,867 

4,763 

93,009 


India is by far the most important market in the East, and exports did not d«Kdine 
to any appreciable extent during 1931-32 when compared with the figures for 1930-31, 
although there is a decided decrease when compared with the 1929-30 figures. Tlie 
trade with the Netherlands East Indies also revealed a conskhuable decline from Ififi 
horses valued at i;8,920 during 1930-31, to 28 horses valued at £1,573 during 1931-32. 


Jams and Jei.liks. 

It is pleasing to note that the figures for 1931-32 revx^al a welcome increase in the 
volume of this trade, although tliese figures are .still much below the recorded exports 
during 1929-29, when 15,559 centals valued at £40,551 ^vere exported to the East. 
Figures for the last tliree years were as follows:^— 


Country. 


India. 

Hong Kong . 

China. 

Ceylon.. 

Netherlands East 

Indies . 

British Malaya ... 
Philippine Islands. 

Japan . 

8iam .. 

Totals ...... 


1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931 

-32. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Osnials. 

Value. 

4,966 

£ 

14,477 

4,166 

£ 

12,037 i 

4,736 

£ 

13,349 

1,692 

4,409 

1,606 

4,069 

i 2,290 

6,144 

1,201 

3,619 

1,108 

3,196 

1.201 

3,329 

843 

2,764 

841 

2,370 

1,426 

3,807 

1,189 

3,663 1 

1,065 

3,279 

1,077 

3,089 

816 ! 

2,436 1 

766 1 

2,219 i 

869 

2,296 

831 

2,336 1 

689 

2,007 

614 

1,487 

— 

— ! 

4 

10 

43 

94 


— 

42 

109 i 

14 

43 

11,428 

33,693 

10,176 

29,296 

12,258 

33,637 


Our principal market for jams and Jellies in the East is India, the 4,735 centals 
exported to that country during 1931-32 being an increase on the 4,165 centals shipped 
during 1931-32. Increased quantities were sent to practically all countries—^Hong 
Kong, China, Ceylon, British Malaya, and the Netherlands East Indies. 
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Canned Fruits. 

In a previous statement reference was made to the growth of the trade in canned 
fruits when it was mentioned that a further marked improvement in the volume of 
tills trade would be manifest in the immediate future. Although conditions in the 
industry were far from being normal during the season, it is pleasing to record that 
exports during 1931-32 showed an imiirovement of more than 100 per cent. Details 
of the eixports are set out hereunder;— 


Country. 

1929 

30. 1 

. . .... 1 

1930 

31. 

1931 

-32. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

India. 

3.376 

£ 

7,460 

3,494 

£ 

6,731 

4,498 

£ 

9,128 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

264 

638 : 

430 

884 

2,128 

3,635 

Hong Kong . 

39 

81 , 

252 

! 444 

j 1,549 

1 2,556 

Japan . 

1 6^ 1 

138 1 

244 

! 389 

! 381 

654 

British Malaya , . . 

1 99 

249 ; 

172 

i 373 

i 831 

1,782 

(■hina. 

* 62 

10.3^ : 

211 

i 358 

736 

1,313 

CJeylon. 

i 140 

... 

276 

127 

228 

240 

476 

Totals . 

1 4,042 

8,945 

i 

1 4,930 

9,407 

10,363 

19,544 


All countries took increased quantities of «mned fruits, the biggest increases being 
recorded in the trade with the Netherlands East Indies and Hong Kong. From 
information available within the dejiartment, it would appear that the Australhin fruit 
canning interests have availed themselves of a favorable opportunity to exploit the 
markets of tlic Bast, and it is contidcntly anticipated that exports of this commodity 
during 1932-33 will exceed the total export of 10,363 centals during last year. 

Fruit Juices and Syrups. 


A further declbie in the quantities of fruit juices and syrups exported was recorded 
during 1931-32, the exports being as follows:— 


Ccmntry. 

1929- 

30. 

1930-31. 

1931-31. 

Gallons, j 

Value. 1 

Gallons. 

Value. 

[ 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

59,356 

22,976 

54,822 

21,088 

42,661 

16,280 

India. 

6,299 

2,608 

5,431 

2,165 

4,117 

1,602 

British Malaya . . . 

1,648 

712 

1,890 

757 ' 

3,992 

1,408 

Hong Kong . 

1,073 

541 

1,731 

1 672 

1,425 

566 

China. 

1,844 

854 

1,315 

647 

1,818 

1,798 

Philippine Islands. 

1,436 

595 

1,620 

688 

1,540 

675 

Japan . 

84 

31 

274 

123 

241 

72 

Ceylon. 

388 1 

191 

353 

147 

1,030 ' 

290 

Totals . 

72,128 

i 

28,508 

67,436 

26,287 

56,824 

22,691 


The decline in trade is due to the decreased quantities taken by the Netherlands 
East Indies, whose imports from Australia w'ere shown at 42,661gall8., compared with 
54,822gall8. during the previous year. A decline in the trade with India was offset 
to a certain extent by the increases recorded in the exports to British Malaya, China, 
and Ceylon. 
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I>M£p F»jjm. 

The volume of the trade in dried fruits during 1931-32 showed a decrease when com¬ 
pared with the previous year, but was still very much greater than the trade during- 
1928-29. Details of th(^ trade with the various countries are shown as fellews:—* 


Country. 

1929-30. 

, 1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Ceylon. 

4,826 

£ 

10,034 

4,332 

£ 

8,488 

2,943 

£ 

6,388 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

4,286 

7,883 

5,389 

8,779 

5,088 

4,107 

7,569 

Hong Kong . 

1,964 

3,564 

3,100 

4,623 

7,583 

China. 

1,606 

2,986 

1,546 

3,182 

482 

963 

British Malaya ... 

885 1 

1,451 

1,084 

1,888 

839 

1,689 

India... | 

469 

1,091 

1,115 

1,865 

1,014 

2,275 

Totals . j 

14,036 1 

1 

27,009 

16,566 

a_ 

29,200 

|- 14,008 

26,467 


The cause of the decline was the falling-off in the trade with Ceylon, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and Cliina. These decreases were offset to a certain by an increase in 
the trade with' Hong Kong, a trade which has shown a decided improvement 


Fresh Fruits. 

Exports of fresh fruits again revealed an appreciable increase, the figures for the 
thr(^ years being as follows:-— 


Country. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931 

-32. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

British Malaya ... 

18,808 

£ 

26,944 

18,111 

£ 

26,863 

16,424 

£ 

22,251 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

16,848 

23,230 

23,873 

22,744 

22,363 

29,9(.)5 

Ceylon. 

India. 

15,377 

24,841 

13,666 

21,391 

12,446 

17,615 

362 

608 

467 

906 

2,116 

3,429 

Hong Kong . 

861 

1,519 

3,109 

3,985 

6,790 

9,171 

Philippine Islands. 

350 

1 437 


— 

16 

31 

Japan . 

j — 

— 

124 

149 

806 

746 

China.. 

— 


1,428 

1,808 

2,973 

3,841 

Totals . 

61,606 

77,579 

60,768 

77,646 

63,924 

i 

80,989 


A feature of this table is the small decrease in the volume of what might T>e termed 
the * ‘ established * ’ trade with British Malaja, the Netherlands Eaat Indies, and Ceylon, 
a decrease which was more than offset by the increased trade with Hong Kong, India, 
and China. The trade with Hong Kong and China has only been developed in recent 
years, and the progress which has been made is indeed gratifying. Exports to Hong 
Kong which during 1929-30 amounted to 861 centals valued at £],dl9, increased to 
6,790 centals valued at £9,171 during 1931-32, while exports to China, which were 
negligible prior to 1930-31, were recorded at 2,973 centals valued at £3,841 during 
last ye#ir. Satisfactory jwogress would also appear to have been made in the marhetst 
of India and Japan. 
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Cheese. 

AJtliough the trade in this commodity is relatively small the trade during the last 
three years has shown a small but steady growth with a total of 3,082 centals valued 
at £13,801 exported during 1931-32. Exports to the various countries were as follows:-— 


Country. 

1929- 

-30. 

. 

. 1930-31 


1931 

-32. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 1 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Ceylon. 

334 

£ 

1,795 

i 

337 1 

1,479 

■ 

279 

X 

1,147 

Hong Kong . 

169 

841 

161 1 

790 

357 

1,843 

India . 

246 

2,221 

201 

J ,750 

256 

1,932 

British Malaya .. 

1,265 

i 6,124 

1,369 

5,30(i i 

1,3.50 1 

5,294 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

49 

j 

! 480 

1 

41 j 

376 

1 

‘ 38 i 

332 

Philippine Islands. 

67 

702 

73 ! 

638 i 

; 129 I 

806 

ChiTii* 



53 1 

7 1 

327 

34 

: 651 ! 

: 22 i 

2,272 

1 175 

Japan . 

! H 

1 

Totals . 

j 2,130 

12,163 

2,242 i 

10,700 

1 3,082 

13,801 


Iiicreased exports during last year were sent to Cliina and Hong Kong, the increase 
from 53 centals during 1930-31 to 651 centals durmg 1931-32 in the case of China 
largely accounting for the increased volume of the total trade. 


Fodpers. 

From the table shown hereunder it will be noted that the trade in fodders has been 
subject to many variations. The total exports during 1929-30 amounted to 62,205cwt8., 
which declined to 37,443cwt8. the following year, but reached 55,l43cwt8. during 
1931-.32. Exports were as follows;— 


Country. | 

i 

1929-30. i 

‘ 1 
_ _ 1 

1030-31. 

! 

1931 

-32. 

Cwts. 

1 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Value, 

Cwts. i 

1 Value. 

CJeylon. 

9,138 1 

£ ^ 
i 2,809 

6,220 

£ 

1,976 

i 

5,488 

£ 

1,395 

Hoivg Kong . 

3,425 

i 1,160 

2,144 

697 

4,578 1 

1,531 

India... 

22,696 

i 6,996 

2,972 

1,197 

8,083 

2,072 

British Malaya .. 

18,48,5 

6,200 

20.799 

5,421 

26,877 ! 

6,830 

Netherlands East 
Indies . 

2,041 

728 

2.169 

622 

1 

2,471 

646 

Philippine Islands. 

6,420 1 

2,123 i 

3,139 

860 

5,293 1 

1,197 

China. 

Not available 1 

Not availaUe 

1,034 i 

246 

Japan .. 

“ 

— 

- { 

—- 

1,319 j 

193 

Totals . 

62.205 

20,016 

37,443 

i 10,773 

1 

55,143 

1 

14,109 


Quantities exported to India showed an increased during 1931-32 when compared with 
the previous yeaj^, but are giuch below the figures for 1929-30, when 22,696cwts. were 
exported* The tra^e with British Mala;^«i, however, has shown; a continuous expan ion 
frpTii 3 8486cwts» during 1929-30 to 26,877cwt8. during last year* In the case of all 
other countries, with the exception of Ceylon, increased quantities were exported during 
3931-32 when compared with the previous year. 
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Milk and Cream—Dried, Powdered, -Preserved, Condensed, and OONOENTRAm». 

It will be nofed that while the total exports of this commodity during 1931-32 have 
ahown an increase when compared with exports during the previous year, the trade 
with the various countries was aubjeet to pronounced fluctuations. Details of tho 
trade were as follows:— 


Country. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931 

-32. 


Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Centals. 

Value. 



£ 


£ 


£ 

British Malaya .. 
Netherlands East 

63,896 

344,028 

38,646 

145,330 

72,218 

260,280 

Indies . 

64,383 

336,408 

54,367 

197,753 

28,916 

103,973 

China. 

7,686 

99,538 

7,509 

87,455 

8,401 

88,084 

Japan ... 

4,610 

62,027 

4,382 

51,639 

1,552 

18,028 

Siam . 

87 

1,182 

138 

1,664 

1,127 

4.084 

Ceylon. 

2,044 

26,096 

1,502 

16,285 

2,000 

17,013 

Hong Kong . 

2,199 

26,973 

2.305 

26,216 

943 

8,870 

India.. 

1,301 

16,436 

6,321 

32,087 

11,449 

50,332 

Philippine Islands. 

615 

7,987 

755 

8,651 

3,793 

16,433 

'I'otals . 

146,726 

920,674 

114,925 

' 567,080 

130,405 

567,097 


It is rather difiicult to ascertain a satisfactory explanation as to the reason for 
those variations in trade. In the previous rejx)rt< reference was made to the dwline 
in the exports of this commodity to British Malaya, and mention was made of the 
export of 158,865 centals of milk and cream to that country during 1927-28. It will 
be noted that there has been a very substantial increase in the trade during 1931-32, 
when 72,218 centals were imported from Australia, compared with tho 38,646 centals 
which were obtained from this country during 1930-31. Exports to the Netherlands 
East Indies have deelined considerably from 64,383 centals during 1929-30 to 28,916 
centals during tho past year. It would appear from the figures available that exports 
of this commodity from Australia depend to a very large extent upon tho activities 
of an organisation interested in this trade and having world wide interests. 


In his concluding remarks on trade relations in general tho Minister states that 
during the past two years numerous firms have given the selling rights of their goods 
in Eastern markets to persons who are entirely ignorant of the East and of tho con¬ 
ditions existing in tho markets, and in many ways wore not qualified nor equipped for 
the task which they set out to accomplish. Their efforts to pujih the sale of these 
goods on what might be termed their flying^* visits to the East were not always 
successful. The Department has endeavored .to dissuade such persons from making 
these visits, as it is realised that, not only are the prospects of success in their venture 
very remote, but it is quite possible that incalculable harm can be caused by them with 
xesultant detrimental effects on Australian trade generally. 

Pending the settlement of the question of official representation throughout the East, 
it is suggested that caution should be exercised by< manufacturers and exporters in the 
choice of the agents in the East, and that wherever possibly such agencies be given to 
reputable persons and firms already established there, or to persons in Australia who 
liave the necessary finance to enable them to become pennanently established in one 
of the principal markets of the East. 
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GENERAL FARMING PRACTICES ON UPPER EYRE’S 

PENINSULA. 


[By W. H. Brownrkkj, H.D.A., District Agricultural Instructor.] 


Passing through a tei*ui of inflated prices for produce, niaking money always avail¬ 
able, has caused fanners to feel the slumj> in values much more than our thrifty fore¬ 
fathers would liave done. Unrestricted spending became the rule rather than the 
exception, and can be attributed to the ease with which money was earned, and when 
this was overdone, the almost universal credit that was so easily obtained. The most 
vital point that confronts tlio pro<lucer8 to-day is to make ends meet, to economise in 
order to face the present {X'onomic situation. 

The first step is to sec what can be done to produce niore or better quality at a lower 
<'ost than has been the cose in tlie past. Htatisticians and economists have gone oxten- 
hivelv into the C(»8t of production of certain primary products, aud have found in th'’ 
<*ase of wheat that it can be |)roduced at a faa* lower cost per bushel wdien wmrked in 
<'onjunction with sheep. T'ae ininute details gone into when arriving at costs may be 
somewhat intricate and possibly hard to understand by the average farmer. The 
farmer is tdlowed a fair wage or saltiry for his wmrk, and costs are charged for every 
turn of a wlieel. \Mioat under local conditions—taking into consideration the price 
of land with its productive powTr under average conditions of rainfall and its cheap¬ 
ness of working—can be produced as cheaply, if not more cheaply, than* in any othi r 
district in South Austnilia. It is neeossary, therefore, to consider the problem from a 
mixed farming point of view. 

(’ROP Rotations. 

The (dieapest rnctlKxl of producing wheat in dry ureas is by using correctly-worked 
fallow to precede the crop. Many farmers liave peimliar ideas c^f W'hat a fallow' should 
be and the art of jtroducing the corr<‘ct result. Some fariiier.s work their light land 
too much, with the wrong type of implement, aud others allow’ the hind to lie after 
ploughing, a prey to wuhihIs and evaporating elements. With light textured soil it is 
!i()t good prjietice to fallow the same land more than once in four years, and the constant 
cropping of this class of country has been most didrimental in the malice areas of 
New Soufli Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, and this State. The turning up and 
working of himl to be <M,cte»I on l>y the atmosphere lias a tendency—when repeated too 
mucli—to turn out a great deal of humus, alter its texture, and aggravate the menace 
of drift. 

The y>ractice of fallowing aud rotation is by no means new*, as the j>rinci]>le.s were 
used in tin* time of Virgil and Cato. In those days agricultural areas w'erc divided 
into three sections, one-third to be cropped, one-third grazeil, and one-third fallowed by 
the law! of the land. To safeguard nuulee farmers, these laws, amended to suit local 
conditions, would be very beneliciul and undoubtedly bring good results. In the 
Wimmera district of Victoria, wdiich contains some of the mo.st suitable land for wheat- 
growing in Australia, it is found that over a period of six years:—1. Wlieat grown, 
continuously yielded an average of ll.lTbusli, per acre. 2. Wheat after bare fallow- 
yielded 34.03bu8h. per acre. 3. MTieat, pasture, bare fallow, yielded 35.52bush. per 
acre. 4. Wheat, oats, bare fallow yielded 38.05bush. })er acre. 5. WHieat, oats, pas¬ 
ture, bare fallow yielded 37.08bush. per acre. The latter principle, or No. 5, is the 
most suitable for local conditions, and it shows roughly three times the produce per 
acre than wheat continuously grown. I have often stated tliat it is not the largest 
area put in cheaply that gives the greatest net return, and farmers who sow smaller 
areas under better conditions will undoubtedly come out best in the end. The difference 
between the production on unfallowed laud and fallow in this State, where fallow 
is most essential, is over Tbush. per acre. 
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Fallowing. 

The aim of fhHowing is to have an urea of land at seeding time in such a condition 
that it is free from weeds, has only a shhJlow mukh overlying well compacted under¬ 
layers, and is well provide<l with available plant food. In this portion of the Penin¬ 
sula,'if these conditions are not attained, maximum wheat crops cannot be gromi. 
Weeds in wheat, besides helping to drain the land of moisture and plant food, com¬ 
pete with the wheat crop to the detriment of it. Solid underlayers are essential 
because the wheat plant demands conditions which necessitate its forcing its roots 
between firmly compacted particles of soil. Wlien the plant’s roots come in contact 
With open spaces, that portion dies and gives the plant such a check that it may only 
partially recover. The mineral constituents essential to the plant are usually present 
in sufficient quantities in o\ir soils to last hundreds of years, and being in insoluble 
combinations, they become available very slowly, but the exposure of the soil’s particles 
to the weathering agents during the process of fallowing, tends to liberate these plant 
foods arid make them available for the plant’s use. 

Under local conditions, the land should be ploughed early—say June-July—at any 
rate before the heavy falls of the rainy season have finishe^l, because there is no better 
soil packer than rain, and the washing down of the soil particles simplifies subsequent 
cultivation. 

The object in view is consolidation of the under layers, and as the soil is naturally 
well aerated and has a tendency to be open in texture, shallow ploughing is advocated, 
and cultivations should only take place when necessuiry, and then at a very shallow 
ddpth. The condition of the soil is made encouraging to the germination and growth 
cf weeds in order that they can be destroyed. In the destruction of weeds colnmon- 
iwnse should be used, farmers always remembering that small weeds are much easier to 
destroy than those that have made considerable growth. If weeds are allowed to get 
away, the cultivation necessary to destroy them would have to be deep and defeat the 
object of fallowing. 

Spring-tine machinery luis not proved good in local soils, where the texture is light 
and where stumps are present. The set of this t}pe of machinery is continually becoming 
altered, not drawing evenly, and doing a great deal of lianii to the fallow. Tfip-tinc 
Combines, bridle draft cultivators, and disc seoddrilla have proved the best implements 
with which to lightly work the land and do the seetling. The tirtie for seeding depends 
on the season to a great extent, but generally speaking, crops sown before the end of 
June have given beat results, as has been shown by Crop Competitions. 

The choice of varieties is limited to fast growing, early ripening wheats of the Gluyaa 
type, and very good rcisults have followed the sowing of Nabawa, Sultan, Early Gluyas, 
Improved Gluyas, Felix, Canberra, Merridin, and King’s White. 

Control oy Diseask. 

Disease control is one of the phases of farming that more serious application could 
be given to by the average farmer. Such, diseases as take*all, bunt, and flag ftmut take 
a very heavy toll each year, and in a measure are preventable. The best method of 
cotttrollirig take-all is rotation cropping, especially with oats, and providing the ntieat 
crop with such conditions that it gets a really good start and continues in good, healthy, 
and sustained growth. This growth depends On the soil being in a good iriechanical 
condition at seeding time, and the ideal conditions may be described as Soil ploughed 
up and subsequently worked down so that only about 2in. at the surface are loose, and 
the soil immediately underneath is firmly compacted tog«?ther. All stubbles aifected 
With this disease should bo burned and oats sown following the wheat Crop. 

Bunt, or stinking smut, is a disease beiiig fairly well controlled by farmers Who 
insist on clean seed wheat. Seed containing smut balls cannot reasonably be termed 
seed wheat, but all seed) should be treated either by using (a) wet plcMe, preferably 
I per cent, formalin, or (0) dry copper carbonate. The former method Bhohlfl be used 
if there be any visible smut, whilst the latter is Used as a Spore killer and to keep wheat 
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free from bunt. This latter method can! be used at any timei during the si nek' part of 
the year, whilst when formalin is used it is better sown in a moist eendition. Flag 
smut is a disease which has been the cause of great losses during recent years, and is 
controlled in a similar way to take-all, and by the use of resistaiit varieties such as 
Kabawa or Ford. 


821:0 ANO FERTlLIZEtt. 

The quantity of seed per acre varies with the state of cleanliness of the field; where 
weeds are anticipated, more seed is used than on clean paddocks, but quantities from 
50lbs. to TOlbs, per acre are reconmiended. Of latter years, farmers have fully realised 
the benefit to be derived from us’iig graded seed, be<‘iHU8e the germinating power of 
large seeds is greater than that of small seeds of the same ^variety and same harvest. 
Under similar conditions, large seeds always give higher yields of more evenly large 
and superior grain, and the W’oight per bushel of grain produced from large seod is 
greater than that from small seed. At irrolmbly no far distant date, with the amount 
of wlieat b(dng produced in the w'orld, wheat will have to be put on the market in a 
better condition than it is to-day, and may be sold in grades and under brand, as is 
the case with wool. 

The manuring of wheat—fortunately in South Australia—is the making good of only 
one deficient mineral plant food, namely, pho.sphoric acid. Experiments have proved 
that under existing conditions there is very little, if any, nec^essity, if fallowing is 
practised, for a{>plying nitrogeneous fertilisers, and it appears that there is sufficient 
{lotash in our soils. The only manure necessary at present is superphosphate, which 
is applied in quantities of from 451bs. of 45 per cent, to 112lb9. of the* same grade 
X>er acre. 

filHEEP ON THE FARM. 

Sheep have proved themselves if not essential, very nearly so, for the best returns 
from wheat. Tliese sheep, however, should be the right type for the district and 
judiciously luvndled. Wlien treateii in this manner they mean a direct as well as indirect 
profit for the owner. At present Merinos hold pride of place, and fanners not already 
in possession of the suitable type, which may be described as large-framed, roomy, 
plain-bodied sheep, well covered with medium type wool, should obtain classed for 
age^' ewes from some station. Tliese sheep are quite suitable for farmers to start a 
ftocik from, as the sheep would not be culls, but have to be discarded to make room 
for younger sheep coming on. The proof of their being good is the fact that they 
have survived four years’ drafting. The conditions on a farm are also softer and 
more easy for old slu^p than the vast areas on pastoral runs. Wlien this type id 
procured, a suitable ram can be purchased from a reputable stud breeder, and this 
tyjie and breeder always used A common mistake is to change from one stud breeder's 
stock to another, the ri^sdlt being an uneven and ragged flock. Branches of the Bureau 
could purchase rams in quantity on the oo-operative system from the same stud, and 
farmers could change one with another, and so prolong the effec.tiveness of the rams. 

Summary. 

1. In this distriet fallout before wheat, is necessary far large returns and greater 
net profits. 

2. A ceftain rotation must he followed; wheat land cannot be continuously fallauwd 
and cropped under aur conditions. 

3. Fallow early and Shallow, cuHivate when necessary and then to a very shallow depth. 

4. Attach weeds before they become well grown atui need deeper and more costly 
and dangerous wm'h. 

5. Manure always, using from 45lb8. to ll2lbs. of high grade superphosphate per acre. 

6. Control tdke-all by encouraging strong, healthy plants, especially in the earlyi 
stages of growth, whiefh *w done by properly fallowing the land, .mowing seed into a 
good seed-bed, and by increasing the amount of super, burning off affected stubble, and 
sowing oats. 
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7. Bmt is prevenM by treating seed- thoroughly with either formalin, hluestone, or 
copper carbonate. 

8. Flag smut is controlled by bwining stubbles, fallowing well, and using resistant 
wrieties. 

9. The quantity of seed per acre depends on the condition of soil ds to weeds andr 
time of sowing. 

10. Choose correct varieties as to district and maturing qualifications. 

11. Vse only clean, true to type, graded seed. 

12. Stock the lamd and judiciously work cmd breed the most profitable type of sheep 
for the district 


RESULT OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS. 


SEASON. 1932-33. 
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1 
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Maxima— 1 35 

25 

1 . 

i 15 

1 5 

i 1(K) 


FUNDERS. 


Judged by Mr. H. i). Adams (District Agricultural lustructor). 


i 

.H. H. Wilson, / 

Ford, 35 ac. . 

\ 3.5 

24 

19 

14 


. Yeelanna • \ 

Quality, 15 ac. 

/ 




2 

Aikenhead k Treloar, / 

Waratah, 30 ac. 

\ 34 

24 

18i 

14 


Yeelanna 1 

Gallipoli, 20 ac. 

/ 




3 

H. Glover, Yeelanna/ 

Gallipoli, 28 ac. 

\ 34 

23| 

18 

14 



Dan, 22 ao. .,. 

/ 




3 

Smith Bros., 

Gallipoli.. 

34 

23J 

)8i 

14 


Yeelanna 






5 

F. A. J. Hill, 

Nabawa. 

32 

23| 

19 

ni 


Brookf3r 






6 

R. R. Wilson, 

Ghurka ....... 

31 

23 

18 

13 


Yeelanna 






0 

H. Solly, South Bay. 

. 

Currawa. 

31 

23 

18 

13 

' 

8 

Smith Bros., 

Ford. 

31 

22i 

18 

13 


Yeelanna 






9 

F. A. J. Hill, r 

Dan, 25 ac. . 






Brooker *< 

Joffre, 15 Ac. . > 

30 

23 

18 

13 


1 

Sepoy, 10 ac. J 





10 ■ 

H. T. I'edler, 

Gluyas . 

1 29 i 

22^ 

iSi. 

13 . 


Ungarra 


1 


11 

G. and A. Lawrie, 

Nabawa . 

i 27 I 

23 

19 

13 


Ungarra 


i i 




12 ; 

R. Kain, Yeelanna . i 

Nabawa . 

26 

23i 

18i 

13 

13 

G. and A. .Lawri<s 

Faun . 1 

25 

23 : 

18i 

m 

14 

Unga.rra i 

A. H. Griffiths, f 

Nabawa, 35 ac. 

\ 24 ! 

23 

)8i 

13i 


Karkoo \ 

(^allipoli, 15 ac. , 

/ 1 




15 

j H. Earl, Yeelanna .. 

Nabawa. 

2, j 

24 

19^ 

13| 

16 

K. Lawrie, Tumby 

Curley’s Early, 

1 

24 1 

23 

1 18 

m 

17 

xsay 

Clarkson and Ferguson, 

■ v** 1 n T\Ti ei 

Ford. 

17 

i 

24 

19i 

m 

18 , 

1 X f^X«Vl.iIicb 

J. Haarsma, 

Nal)awa. 

18 j 

24 

19 

13 


Yeelanna 


1 1 

1 i 
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! 
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{ 

4 'I 84i 

4 . I 83 

4 82 

H 81 

31 77i 

3 77 
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SEED WHEAT FEOM COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheat Crop Competitions icoiiducted in the undermentioned districts, the following 
competitors exhibited orops which, in the opinion of the judges, will produce grain 
suitable for seed purposes:— 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Western— 

F. N. Young, Warnertown—Ford and Greig^s Selected, 
li. C. Rol>ert8, Port Pirie—Currawa. 

Alfred— 

0. E. Klau, New Rosidencci—Ki (Selection Late Gluyas). 

G. J. Zimrnermarin, Meribah—Ki (S<dection Late Gluyas). 

A. 0. Webb, Paruna—Nabawa and Gallipoli. 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna—Ibinee, 

W. Pauli & Sons, Alawoona—Nabawa. 

B. L. Piney, Alawoona—Nabawa. 

Albert— 

E. J. Marrett, Wanbi—Bald Early. 

Bundle Bros.^ Caliph—Bald Early. 

Russell and Buccleuch— 

Sanders Bros., Karoonda—Nabawa -and Sword. 

O.waTiAir— * 

J. Eden, Sheaoak Log—Waratah. 

(4. Hienjus & Son, SlufUoak Log—^Daphne. 

J. B. Smith, Siiiithilcld—Federation, 

W. A. Roediger, Gawler River—Ford and Sword. 

A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River—Ford. 

E. Day, Wasleys—Sword. 

R. Perry, Wasleys—Sword. 

B. Bucklty, Wasleys-—Sword. 

(Airrie Bros., Wasleys—Sword. 

M. H. Richter, Wasleys—Sword. 

L, W. George, Wasleys—^Sword. 

J. P. Carrigg, Haniiey Bridge—Sword. 

Southern— 

C. Brook, WocKb'hcHter—Nugget. 

H. H, Cross, Woodchester—Nugget. 

H. S. Stantim, Hartley—Nabawa. 

E. T. & L. Jaensch, ilartley—Nabawa, 

J. F. C. Paech, Hartley—Nabawa. 

A. R. Strauss, Monavto South—Currawa. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South—Nabawa. 

A. Braendler, Monarto South—Currawa. 

C. F. Altmaiin, Monarto South—Sultan. 

Frayville— 

0. A. G. Faehrmann, Mannuni—Nabawa. 

.T. 0, Bottroff, Palmer—Nabawa. 

I. IL Wachtel, Palmer—Nabaw^i. 

Buxton— 

C. G. & G. W'. Cant, Kiinba—Waratah. 

R. B. Cant, Kimba—Waratah. 

C. 0. SuHon, Kimba—Early Gluyas. 

Far Northern— 

B. Koch, Morchard—Ranee. 

H. G. Kupke, Morchard—Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Twigden, Morchard—Sultan. 

E. H. Hampel, Wilmington—Onas. 

J. Scriven, Orroroo—Waratah. 

T. A. Brown, Eurelia—Queen Fan and Waratah. 
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Seed Wheat CoMPETmi>NS----<Jonti7iu/?<l. 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety, 

Northern Yoree's Peninsula— 

G. E. and H. M, Meier, Paskeville—Bworil. 

S. Q, OhynowethL, Boer's Plains—Waratah. 

T. Stanway, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

N. Cross, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

C. and E. Yelland, Cnnliffe—^Waratah. 

T. Rodda, Thrington—Waratah. 

J. H. Bussenchutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

J. L. Bussenchutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

M. Yelland, Cunliffe—Dahpne. 

C. Rodda, Thrington—Sword. 

M. H. I..amming, Paskeville— Amsie. 

D, G, Harris, Paskeville—^D:G.H. 

Balaki.ava— 

F. W. Sorrell, Barabba—Ford. 

D. J. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

O. L. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

Harkness Bros., Owen—Ford, Waratah, and Sword. 

L. C. Mills, Balaklava—Waratah, 

O. L. Wilson, Barabba—Waratah, 

R. H. Shepherd, Balaklava—Nabawa. 

Bowyer Bros., Owen—Nabawa. 

S. Hall, Owen—Nabawa. 

J. H. Campbell, Barabba—Sword. 

Mid North— ' 

Catford Bros,, Hoyleton—Sword. 

A. Maitland, Rochester—Nabawa, 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga—Sword. 

IT. E. Wockert, Koolunga—Sword. 

E. D. Whitehorn, Koolunga—Sword. 

E. II. Bentley, Koolunga—Sword. 

A. A. Bentley, Redhill—Sword, Waratah. 

A. 8. Kirk, Clement’s Gap—Ford. 

A. P. Kirchner, Redhill—Ford. 

R, H. Badman, Yacka—Sword, 

Higgins Bros., Georgetown—Nabawa. 

Mrs. J. A. Lyons, Georgetown—Ford. 

E. Smart, Gulnare—Nabawa. 

Mid Yorke Peninsula— 

J. C. Arnold, South Kilkerran—Nabawa. 

8, W. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Geeralying. 

O. H. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Geeralying. 

E. E. Hasting, South Kilkerran—^Dan. 

Le Huntb— 

S. C. Billinghurst, Minnipa—Felix- 
D. V. Kitto, Minnipa—Bena. 

G. Williams, Minnipa—^Late Gluyas. 

Chanwis— 

H. E. Angel, Pinnaroo—Gallipoli. 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Gallipoli, Felix, Waratah, and Sultan. 
C. E. Koch, Lameroo—Multan. 

P. Ross, Parrakie—Gallipoli. 

Northern— 

J. C, Kleinig, Laura—^Nabawa, 

C. Jaeschke, WiiTabara—Nabawa. 

P. Curtin, Beetaloo Valley—Nabawa 

F, G. Bart rum, Beetaloo Valley—Waratah. 

W. D. Pearce, Gladstone—Ford. 

J. J. Gale & Sons, Gladstone—Sword. 

N. B. Coe, Gladstone—Dan. 

J. 8. Gillis, Gladstone—Sultan, Waratah. 
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Seed Wiieat Oompetitions— continued . 

District. C6iinp(^tilor. Address. Variety. 

Northern— Continued . 

W. M. Keate, Oaltowie—Nabawa. 

E. W. Batten, Oaltowie—Getmian Wonder, 
jr, E. Lehmann, Oaltowie—Free GallipolL 

E. W. Peamn, Jameatovm—‘Nabawa. i 


Midlands— 

F. D. I^ke, Alma*—Barunga. 

W, H. Brown, Alma—Sword. 

F. G. Honnaford, Riverton—Sword. 

A. E. Bagshaw, Saddleworth—Nabawa, 

O. Hazel, Kaptiftda—Nugget. 

P. MeD. Smytbe, Salter’s Springs—Waratah, Ford. 
Mr»w M. Glynn, Riverton—Ourrawa, Waratah. 

C, H. Behn, Biverton—Waratah. 

R. W. and L. G. Blat(‘.hford, Wirrilla—Waratah. 

J. 8. Lake, Salter’s Springs—Ford, 
li. V. Bell, liferrabel—^Ranoe. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—^Eanee, Gallipoli. 

E. Pleuckhhhn, Saddleworth—PlencWhahn’s Selection. 

B. F. Kelly, Manoora; Plenckhahn’s Selection. 

Froet Bros,, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

J, J<mee, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

W. R. Woods & Son^Wirrilla—Gallipoli. 

G. Ashby, Farrell’s flat—Gallipoli. 

P. Kean, Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

T. VogL Saddleworth—Gallipoli. 

L, W. Frost, Saddleworth—ban. 

0. Miller, FarreE^s Flat—Bena. 


Metter’s Master “ Nuoil ” Windmills 


AGAIN AWAKD£0 FIRST PRIZE, At>ELAIt>E SHOW, IPS2, 



Most Reliabbv EAcient, and Durable. 
Positively Self Governed. 

Greater Lifting Strength. 

Will Pump More Water on a Lighter 
Breeze. 

Equipped with interchang^ble and re- 
placable bearings of high-class anti- 
triction metal. 


MABnritcTimED m south Australia by 

Metters Limited, 

NOkfH irlEURltACE, AD^UUOEr 


**No fmar of a Drought 
With a Mmtiors about, 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

In a report to the Chairman of the Governing Council of Eoseworthy Agricultural 
College (Mr. A. M. Dawkins) the Principal (Dr. A. E, Callaghan) states that a large 
number of visitors was shown over the College and Farm at various times during the 
past two months. The visitors included members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
the Staff of the Waite Agricultural Eesearch Institute, and members of Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Stockport, Owen, Lyndocli, Grocnock, Lone Pine, Frayville, 
and Eoseworthy. In addition, a large party consisting of 200 paid a visit on October 
loth, and was shown over the College and Farm Buildings. Several of the farmers 
included in the party expressed a desire to make a closer inspection, with the rovsult 
that a few weeks later the Institution wag visited by 82 farmers in a party organised 
by the Chairman and Secretary of the Freeling District Council. Over 400 have tlius 
made an inspcetioii of the Institution during the past two months, and have exhibited 
genuine and keen interest in the work of the College. 

Cadeiffhip, —Messrs. S. E. Klose and A. E. Beckwith (Diploma holders of the College, 
who graduated last year) have been appointed Cadets in the experimental and the 
vineyard and orchard sections respectively. The main object of these appointments 
is to give gi-aduates at the College a special tTaiiiing in the technical departments of 
the Institution. Mr. Klose will be ckiefly concerned with cereal bree<iing and selection 
and Mr. Beckwith will specialise in Viticulture and Oenologj'. 

Thf Cidlegc Itloclc. —Border-Leicester rams were put to 100 Merino ewes ofirly in 
October for the production of half-bred ewes. In addition 25 Merinos and 73 Dorset 
Horn-Mcrrino ewes were i)ut to Southdowm rams, for the production of early lambs. 
Suffolk, Eyeland, and Shropshire rams were purchased for the College at the Eoyrtl 
Show, and a Dorset Horn ram wag presented to the Institution by Mr. W. J. Dawkins. 
Miss Joyce Dawkins has very kindly and generously loaned the services of a young 
Southdown stud ram. This will mean a lot to the Southdown stud, for with 75 stud 
ewes to mate, it would have necessitated the use of two different class rams. The loaned 
ram is similar in type and character to the one purcliased, and will help considerably 
to establish uniformity in the flock. The kindly. interset and tangible expression of 
the sfune by Mr. W. J. Dawkins and Miss Joyce Dawkins are very heartening, for 
which the College is deeply grateful. 

General mating of the dock was continued in November. Early In the month 41 
ewes, consisting of Corriedale and half-bred English Leicester-Merinos, were muted to 
Southdowns to provide material for twdn pregnancy disease investigation. On the 22nd 
125 Border Leicester-Merino ewes were mated in groups of 25 to Dorset Horn, Suffolk, 
Eyeland, Shropshire, and Southdown rams in an export lamb breeding exj)eriment. In 
addition to the above, 60 Merinos and 62 Dorset Horn-Merino ewes were mated to 
Southdown rams to provide pregnant ewes for an experiment on hand-feeding. 

Students' Vmts .—Third year students made the following educational trips:— 

The Abattoirs, under the guidance of Elder Snjith’s representative; students were 
given the opportunity of viewing the business from the agents^ and sellers' 
standpoints. 

Shearers, Kilkenny. 

Ilannafords, Woodville, Agricultural Implement Manufacturers. 

Elder Smith’s Wool Stores, Port Adelaide. 

Government Freezing Works, Port Adelaide. 

Messrs, Smith & Sons, Yalumba (Oenology). 

Mr. E. F. Angag (Mixed Farming), 

Noske Flour Mills, Murray Bridge. ' 

South AustrfUian Farmers' Union, Murray Bridge. 
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Woods Point Dairy, &c., Woods Point. 

Mr. Stevoiison (Bubterrarioan Clover), Mount Barker. 

Messrs. Foggitt Jones, Bacon Factory, Littlehampton. 

Mr. L. T. Cowan, Blakiston. 

Tweedvale Woollen Mills, Tweedvale. 

Investigational Work. —^Mr. J. L. Williams (Viticulturist) has set out test plots to 
determine the effect of topping the variety ‘^Grenache’^ at several stages of the 
“flowering and setting period“ with the object of proving or disproving the average 
grower’s contention “that such is an annual necessity.” The experiment has been 
replicated four times, to include vines topped when half the corollas have fallen, vines 
topped when all the corollas have fallen, vines topped one week after flowering completed 
and chec>k untopped. There are six vinos in each section. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in choosing vines similar or approximately equal in vigor; for this reason 
it was found necessary to limit eacli test to a total of 24 vines. This will undoubtedly 
give too great a margin of error for experimental proof, and therefore tests can only 
be regarded as preliminary or observation tests. They may. serve, however, a very 
useful guide in laying out similar trial under more favorable conditions. In order to 
draw accurate conclusions from a trial of this description it would be necessary to have 
at h;ast an acre of vines of the same age and relatively well grown specimens. It is 
inttmded to make provision for such a trial by planting up a fresh area in the coming 
season from stdected cuttings. In view of the importance of the Viticuitural Industry 
in South Australian agriculture (12.9 per cent, of the total value of 8.A. crop produc¬ 
tion), and in view of the fact that South Australia is prevented from introducing new 
varieties under I’hylloxera regulations, concerted efforts liave been planned to improve 
our production and products by evolving new and improved varieties from tliose already 
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in cultivation. With the above object in view a beginning was made with this work 
during November, and some 29 (jrosses were attempted. Following is a list of the 
season’s operations in this connection, together with a brief remark relative to the 
objects sought. 

Gross Breeding, 1932. 


Index. 

Varieties. 

Objects Sought. 


Female. 

Male. 

1 

Gordo Blanco... 

Doradillo. 

Improved setting of Muscat Gordo Blanco 

2 

Gordo Blanco... 

Albillio. 

Improved setting of Muscat,Gordo Blanco 

3 

Gordo Blanco... 

Sweetwater. 

Improved setting of Muscat Gordo Blanco 

4 

Gordo Blanco... 

Aramon........ 

Improved setting of Muscat Gordo Blanco 

n 

Gordo Blanca.., 

White Malaga .. 

Improved setting of Muscat Gordo Blanco 

G 

Ammon. 

Frontignac .... 

Improved cropping of Frontignac 

7 

Flame Tokay .. 

Frontignac .... 

Table grape with muscat character 

8 

Shirax. 

Grenache. 

Improved sweet wine sort 

9 

Shiraz... 

Aramon. 

Improved sweet wine sort 

10 

Shiraz. 

Doradilla. 

Improved sweet wine sort 

11 

Shiraz.. 

Moras tel. 

Improved sw eet w ine sort 

12, 

Grenache . 

Shiraz. 

Improved sweet wine sort 

13 



Improved sweet wine sort 

ImprovtKl sweet wine sort 

14 

Grenaeh© . 

Sw<5et water. 

16 

Reialing. 

Early Grc^en ... 

Improved cropping variety with Reisling 
character 

16 

EeiBling. 

Oedrox Ximines. 

Improved cropping variety with Reisling 
character 

17 

Albilbo. 

Oedrox X imines. 

Improved sherry sort 

18 

Albillio. 

Reisling. 

Variety of good (cropping capacity and Reisling 
character 

19 

Sw'eet water. 

Reisling. 

Variety of good cropping capacity and Reisling 
character 

20 

Sweetwater. 

Pedro Ximines.. 

Sherry sort 

21 

Carbenet S. 

1 Mataro. 

Improved daret sort 

22 

Carbenet S. 

1 Grenache. 

Improved eland sort 

23 

Carbenet S. 

White Hermitage 

Improved claret sort 

24 

Unknown V. -.. 

AlbiiUo.. 

Wine sort with special flavor 

25 

Uniaiown V. ... 

Flamo Tofcay .. 

Table variety with special flavor 

26 

Mat^aro. 

Shiraz. 

Bulk sweet red sort 

27 

Com|chon Blanc 

Muscat ........ 

Improved table sort 

28 

Cornichon Blanc 

Unl^own V. ... 

Improved table sort 

29 

Pai-sley-Leave 

chasselas 

Reisling. 

Improved white wine sort 


Fallowing ExpermwnU, —An acre in Nottlea A has b(^en set aside for a small 
fallow experiment with the object of stnd^fing more closely the purpose served by 
fallowing. The subject has been under public notice recently, and it is felt that the 
experiment will give close insight into the values of fallowing, m well as serve as a 
useful demons'tration to students. The germination of weeds on the untreated area® 
forms a remarkable contrast with those that have been treated the rest of the 
fallow. The experiment mmaistfi ef a latin aqnare tind^ five treatm^ents^^repe^ five 
times— (a) good fallow, (h) ann^fnUow^ (c) weede<l, (tf) r^l^orked 

fallow. MoistuTe and nitrate are being pei|odieiiHy.^ the 

whole will be cropped as part of the padd^k, and a erop analysis made. 

Farm Activities in November .—The weather for the most 
during the first three weeks both maxima and minima temperatures below the 
mean for the month, but the last four days constituted a record, being over 95^ 
maximum on each occasion. %infaU totalled only 11 points, eompared with a metue 
for the month of l.OHin. for 59 years; The early part of the month waa v^ favorable 
for the second cultivation of :lNdloWf and: farm opemtioiia csoauMssiir 
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trated on working the fallows. The fallows are now thoroughly clean, vdthout ejcceptlon, 
and are in general in a very res})cctahlo condition. Graingers 0 was worked a little 
late and will re<5[uire another working jafter the first rain to break it down into better 
condition. Including experimental, 454 acres were cultivated during the month. 

At the- close of the first week hay-cutting was iri full swing and stocking was kept 
well up to the machines. On the farm 840 acres were cut with the binders and on 
experimental portions of the experiments in No. 4, the superphosphate, depth, and 
cultivation plots were cut for hay weighings, as well as the replication hay trial, ana 
headlands in Georges. Stripping and harvesting became general towards the end of 
November, as soon as the oats wore sufficiently ripened. In Days A and B, the yield 
of oats was high, the 40 acres under oats averaging approximately 45bu8h. i)er acre. 
The plot of Early Kherson gave the excellent return of 62bU8h. per acre. In other 
fields the yields were not so good, 20 acres oats in Georges yielding approximately 
26buBh. per acre while the Palestine oats in 6A, besides being very sparse, were badly 
lodged. Ten acres of oats in Crouchs B gave a return of SObush. The total areas of 
grain harvested during the month, excluding experimental, were as follows:— 

Oats, 85 acres. Barley, 10 acres. Wheat, 15 acres. 

All experimental oat;8 and barley were also dealt with. 

The cool conditions early in the month kept the crops sappy, this, followed by the 
last week of exceptionally hot weather, resulted in the crops finishing very sharply, 
and all the wheat crops have suffered considerably as a result. The two diseases, 
take-all and stem rust, also asserted themselves in November, and have had a very 
marked effect ni>on the wheat crops. As a result of these factors the wheat yields 
are likely to be well below original estimates. 

There was a decided decline in production from the dairy herd following the rapid 
drying off of feed, but the response to feeding on silage has most marked. At 
the close of the month the milking cows were receiving silage, a small quantity of 
lucerne, supplemented with crushed oats. The northern silo was opened on the 24th. 
The seepage from it after filling was the subjec-^t of much coimnent and speculation, 
but the product is excellent, being very succulent, of attractive olive-green color, and 
sweet odour. 


There were 25 cows under test; 14 completed their tests during the month, and of 
these 12 obtained their standards.'^ 


Name. 

Milk. 

Average 

Test. 

Butterfat. 

Standard. 


lbs. 

% 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Roseworthy Princess . 

8.5,30i 

6-99 

511-28 

350 

Roseworthy Fairy. 

9,436 

505 

476-63 

350 

Rose worthy Lady 11 . 

7,906i 

6'21 i 

AU-72 

350 

Roseworthy Roseal. 

7,042i 

6'65 

398-37 

350 

Rose worthy Princess 21. 

6,952^ 

6-54 

886-19 

350 

Roseworthy Erudite 11 . ! 

5,866i 

6-30 ! 

369 8« 

290 

Rose worthy I’rincess 41. 

6,940i 

504 

349-62 

230 

Roseworthy Fay . 

6,013i 

5*66 

334-35 

270 

Roseworthy Princess 37. 

6,200| 

5-88 

306-04 

270 

Rose wo thy Princess 36 .. 

6,392i 

1 5-60 

296-67 

270 

Roseworthy Twilight . 

6,043 

5-41 

272-82 

250 

Roseworthy Roselar. 

6,346 

4-83 

258-57 

270 

Roseworthy Rosella . 

4,410 

6-56 

i 245-21 

230 

Rosoworthy Princess 40. 

6,230i 

4-48 

i 234-73 

260 

Mean. 

6,379-29 

?*42 

346-60 

291-42 


With allowfuxces made for age, tho mean yield of butterfat from 14 cows is 3901bs. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR JANUARY. 

I By Ohas. H. Braumont, District llorticultiirnl Insl’rnctor, &c. J 


Soft fruits Will be nearing tho end of their harvesting this month, with the exception 
of prunes and some plums and late peaches. It is well wortli while separating the 
choicest- fruits, marketing them on trays, and keeping the fruits apart by partially 
wrapping them before placing on the tray. 

Spraying for codliu moth must be continued in a thorough manner; there are fewer 
apples, so that there will be probably a greater percentage of moth-damaged fruits. The 
white oil sprays are undoubtedly useful, but care is necessary when using them; rain 
water is wanted for mixing, and a dull day for applying. Bandages should be fixed 
in position and examined weekly, unless the patent' bandages are used, which do not 
need wntdiing. 

Give all trees a good soaking with good water and use the light cultivator as soon 
afterwards as possible, and hoe close to trees. Tliis specially applies to young trees 
and vines. 

Vines wdll nec^d watching for Qidium, which must not; be permitted to get hold of the 
bunches. Prepared sulphur is tlie remedy and preventative. 

Ourculio beetle is doing considerable damage; use arsenate of lead dust or si)ray. 

Watch for Rutherglen bug or fly. Benzole (or petrol) emulsion is recommended; 
robacco dusts or sprays are useful. These insects do not like smoke. 

Apple packers for expoit sliould study the ex})ort regulations and act on them, and 
thus lessen the chance of rejection at the wharf. 

Those who are drying currants will do well not to repeat the mistakes of last season, 
There must bt^ good sj)aee between the racks; is not too much. The air must 

have free passage over and tlirough the Imnches if reasonably fast drying is expected. 
Loading the racks needs attention so as not to have them sagging in one place; this 
can be done by huiding at both endwS and working regularly towards the centre. 
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FRUIT CROP PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

(X)M’I>1LED AT THE END OF NOVEMBER, 

[By (Tko. Qimnn, Uhiof Iforticultural Instnietor.] 

Apphft .—In tli(‘ fi})]>U‘ gi-owino; districts north of Adelaide comprising Barossa and 
Clare arcus, wlicrcin the Cleopatra is the most important variety, the crops are generally 
reported as light, still in a good number of orchards, the prospects are for a bettei- 
crop than is usually obtaine<l in their “off year’’ from the three or four principal sorts. 

Ill tlie northern poidion of the Mount Lofty Ejuiges the display is from fair to light, 
U})proxiimitely 50 per cent, of a nonnsil yield. The later sorts such as liome Beauty— 
which last season was rendered unfruitful owing to the 'J'hrips epidemic—are showing 
very well. In the southern portion of these ranges, whilst donatlians have fallen badly, 
other sorts are re])orted as promising quite a fair yield. The Black Spot, however, i« 
in evidence, particularly on the foliage. In thetse areas also the Rome Beauty is 
carrying good cro|)S. 

In the 'Sonth Ea.siern districts the <*rop is light, and is estimated at about 25 per 
cent, of a normal yield. From jiresent (‘vidences, tlie apple yield for the Btate, though 
light, should be much al>ove the averagi* of an “ollf “ year in South Australia. In a 
very good year, I,I:J50,(.K)0 cases have been recorde<l, but of late years, the mean ranges 
around 850,000. This season, the gross yield sliould appro.viniate Ijetween 400,000 and 
500,000 cases. 

Pnars ,—Pears promised a very aluindant crop, Imt since the setting many fruits 
have been shed from the trees. North of Adelaidi* they are rc])orte(l medium to light; 
and in the Mount Lofty Ranges, tin* estimat4‘ range.s from good in the south to about 
00 per cent, of nuj-inal in the nortlu'rn parts. Black 8[)()t is la'poriecl as starting on 
these fruits in these wetter districts. In the South-Fast, tlie 4*stiinate is 50 jier cent, 
below normal, and in tin* Murray \Tillcy (principally W.B.C.) tlie ju’oiriise is only 
fair to light. 

Cherriift.-- In tiie principal districts the yields are promising to appr(>.xiinate to about 
one-quarter of a normal crop. 

Plums and Prunes .—Tliese fiuits lilossoined well, and promised a vtuy heavy yield, 
but the final setting figures are much reduced. In tin* Barossa areas, there is a good 
crop of prunes ami plums, but in (.’ktre districts the present promi.so is for a moderate 
to low yield, in the wetter Mount Lofty districts the estimate is for a 75 to 80 per 
cent, of a normal croji. The South-Eastern plantations are reported as showing slightly 
below average crops. Tlie average annual yield of plnins and prunes in Houth 
Australia is about 14.5,0001)ush. 

Apricots .—This fruit is reported from all districts us carrying a crop varying from 
good to above average. The average is approximately 260,000 cases, and this season 
it will iirolmbly range between that figure and 500,000 case s. There is a little * ‘ scab ’ ’ 
showing on the fruit in some di.strict.s. 

Peaches. —^R<>ports from tlu’ various districts indicate a variation from poor to heavy 
crops. Wher«‘ the latter is reported, tin* varieties grown are chiefly late ripening, 
yellow flesh kinds. On tlie whole, the .crop should almost reach an average yiehl which 
is around 150,000bush. The above remarks also apply to nectarines. 

The crop is reported as from fair to good. Tin** average harvest in this 
Btate is api>roximately 25,000bush. of this fruit. 

A tmo?tds.-^CropB are from fair to good, and there should at least be an average crop 
of slightly over 6,000cwts. of nuts harvested, , 

Walnuts .—These is renowned interest in planting this nut, but: some years must elapse 
before the best named sorts will be on the market. The reports indicate an average 
yield (ffi the trees, but usually a large proportion, iis destroyed by the walnut bacterial 
Black Spot. Almut 500cwts. constitute an average crop for the State. 

Berry Fruits .—These fruits are not widely growm. Our dry summer atmosphere does 
not prove favorable to them if planted outside of the Mount Lofty Ranges and lower 
soutb-eaBterB country. This season, however, ow'tng to the late sjjring rains, gooseberries, 
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raspborrit^H, and strawberrios arc more, ubiuulant than usual. Btutistical rec-ords show 
that tb(> avoragc crop of strawberries is about d,’^b()cwts.; of goosoix’rries and rod 
currants about U,0(><)cw’t8.; and ras])b(‘rrios a little over 2,D0dcwt8., all of which aro 
absorbed locally. 

Tomators, —Gia8HhouH<‘ (vrops have been quite up to the sivtnaige and the (juality good. 
The fruit from outdoor plants are nid, yet in the niark(d. to any a})preciable extent, but 
the present outlook for the crop is < ncouraging. This State annually produces approxi- 
iiiately ir)0,0(K)busl). of tomatoes. 

Fign .—First crop figs are light, and the season is not snfificientiy advanced to estiinato 
the extent of the second or main crop. 

Citrus Fruits. —Tl>e ik'wIv set Jiavel oranges have fallen fianVly during November, and 
although thcvse and otlu'r \'arieti(>s still show a fair number of fruits, it is too early 
to predict what tlu' cr<j]» will ultimately yield. Following upon two successively good 
yields, a croj> of ]ia\'e1s below normal is rallier anticipated this yea;, although the trees 
are in good heart. Loimuia* promise an average cro|). The average orange crop for 
this State rang(‘a aronryrl 4tM>,(H)0bush., and that of lemons about 35,000 eases. Other 
iyp(*s of eitrns .are restri(de(i ifi quantities to dome.stic requirements, though the Pomelo 
is receiving more att<*ntion of late from planters. 

OrdfifS.—With the ('xceptions displayed by a f<‘W small isolated frost injured areas, 
grape vines of all kinds in all districts of this State arc in wonderful heart and |»roinise 
from fair to heavy yields. Along the Miin.ay \\'ill(;y sultanas are extremely promising 
for a crop Avell above the .average, (hirrants, on the other liand, are scftrcely up to 
normal, but improvfHl (pialily may imyke up the anticijyated deficiency. Gordon (Muscatel) 
and Itoradillos pj'omise to exceed tlu' average by from 10 to 20 [k*i‘ cent. From [iresi'iit 
appearances it is estimated the vines look capaldc of }>rodi(cing 12,0rHl,0()0galls. of 
wine, 7,000 t(.ms of Sultana raisins, .1,500 tuns »yf Lexias. and ai>y>roximutely 7,000 
tons of (.'Urraiits. 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL 81NOLE TE8T. 

^ EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the 8ui«irviftion of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

ToUl No. of Pena, 2411 -iSe( lion 1, \^'hite Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Light Breed—0 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Tost. To start on April 1st, 1932. 


Section 1. ~ White 1*eo horns. 




1 Score to Mouth ending December 

I 31 St, 1932. 

Cornpetitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and^ Eggs 
l>aid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

S- Austwick . 

\\’’e8t Marden . 

(1) 160 

(2) 171 

(3) 128 

459 

C, B . Barker . 

Edwardstown. 

(4) 69 

(5) 131 

(6) • 

2(K) 

H. BoUand . 

Knoxville . 

0) * 

(8) L52 

(9) 120 

272 

A. But4iion .. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 162 

(11) 107 

(12) 153 

422 

A. B. Carmichael. 

Woodville West .,. 

(13) 107 

(14) ♦ 

(15) * 

107 

Carroll A Leedham. 

Forest Gardens ... 

(16) 82 

(17) 1.55 

(18) 161 

308 

W. A. Carter . 

Glandore . 

(10) 136 

(20) 154 

(21) 111 

401 

W. L. Cleland . 

Beaumont. 

(22) 144 

(23) 136 

(24)dead 

280 

B. Cooke . 

Kanrnantoo. 

(2r») 8.7 

(26) 141 

(27) 187 

413 

8yd. Cooper . 

Edw'ardstovvn. 

(28) 129 

(29) 121 

(30) 138 

388 

L. K. Crawford . 

Grange . 

(31) (lead 

(32) 107 

(33)142 

249 

IL C. Crittenden . 

Kilkenny North ,.. 

(34) 149 

(35) 193 

(36) 194 

536 

A. (3, Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 18.7 

(38) 145 

(39) 161 

491 

A. G. Dawes. 

Gleuunga Gardens . 

(40)116 

(41) dead 

(42) t 

116 

A. G. Dawes.. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(43) 167 

(44) 128 

(46) • 

295 

A. 0. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(46) 160 

(47)146 

(48)115 

421 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(49) 114 

(50) 133 

(51) 162 

409 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(52) 132 

(53) 202 

(54) 135 

469 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(55) 165 

(56)118 

(57) 149 

432 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(58) 120 

(.59) 136 

(60) 162 

408 

Colin J. Easther. 

Black F’onjst.. 1 

(61) 170 

(62) 131 

(63) 177 

478 

tT. L. Edgeumbe. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64) 173 

(65) 166 

(fi6) • 

339 

H. Fidge . 

Clarence Park. 

(67) 112 

(68) 154 

(69 * 

266 

BuBsell H. Fox . 

Edwardstowm . 

(70) 122 

(71) 103 

(72) 172 

397 

L.H. Gilbert . 

Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 87 

(74) ♦ 

(75) 145 

232 

Keith Goldsmith . 

Kensington . 

(76)175 

(77) • 

i (78) * 

175 

A. G. Gore . 

Suinmcrtowm . 

(79) 183 

(80) * 

(81)158 

341 

A. & H. Gurr. 

Scott’a Creek . 

(82) 113 

(83) 168 

(84) ♦ 

281 

H. H. Hefford . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(86) * 

(86) ^ 

(87) 154 

154 

H. H. Hefford . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 174 

(89) 130 

(90) ♦ 

304 

Jas. Hillyor .. 

Kilkenny .. 

(91)147 

(92) 167 

(93) 169 

483 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 

Salisbury . 

(94)111 

(95)114 

(96)117 

342 

E. A. Lamerton. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 123 

(98) 103 

(09) * 

226 

^11. F. Lindquist. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) ♦ 

(101) 168 

(.102) 167 

335 

Mrs. P. G, Lindsay. 

Croydon . 

(103) 111 

(104) 116 

(105) t 

227 

H. Morris . 

Seaton Park . 

(106) 143 

(107) t 

(108) 112 

255 

K. R. McPherson . 

Blackwood .. 

(109) t 

(HO) t 

(111) 79 

79 

ii. R. Nieholls. 

Eden Hills ....... 

(112) * 

(113) • 

(114) t 

— 

iiJ. H. Oliver. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(115) 137 

(116) * 

(117) * 

137 

T. B. Radbone. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118)139 

(119) 129 

(120) 139 

407 

Bf. A. RassrauBsen. 

Ethelton ......... 

(121)157 

(122)119 

(123) * 

276 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers.. 

(124) * 

(126) 60 

(126) 138 

188 

;^oodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers ... 

(127) 141 

(128) 172 

(129) 161 

474 

iBruc© R.owe .. 

Two Well* ........ 

(130) 179 

(131) • 

(132) 148 

327 
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Kao-i-AYiNG Competition—Section 1—White Leghorns— continued . 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Score to Month ending December 

Blst, 1029. 

Bird No. 
and Egg.s 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Signal Hatchery. 

Forestville. 

(133) 116 

(134) t 

(135) 170 

286 

W. C. Slape . 

Magill. 

(136) 186 

(137) 128 

(138) 177 

490 

Thomas & Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 153 

(140) 120 

(141) 133 

406 

Thomas &■ Elson . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 164 

(143) 161 

(144) 165 

490 

C. C. Vowels. 

Westhourne Park .. 

(145) 148 

(146) 163 

(147) * 

311 

F. F. Welford . 

Colonel Light Gdns, 

(148) 95 

(149) 124 

(150) 150 

369 

A. P. Urlwin . 

Balaklava . 

(151)124 

(152) 143 

(153) 138 

405 

W. Wiese .. 

Calira. 

(154) dead 

(15.5) 112 

(156) » 

112 

W. Wiese . 

Cabra. 

(157) ♦ 

(158) * 

(169) ♦ 

— 

F. J. Williams . 

Mills wood Estate .. 

(160) * 

(161) 146 

(162) ♦ 

146 

W. R. Williams. 

Frewville. i 

(163) 131 

(164) 145 

(!65) dead 

276 

W. K. Willi nns. 

Frewville. 

(166)179 

(167) 03 

(168) 160 

432 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(169)130 

(170) 149 

(171) 131 

410 

1), C. Connor . 

Oawler. , 

(172) t 

(173)165 : 

(174) 151 

316 

A. E. Tolhurst.. i 

Torrens Park .. 

1 (17.5) 113 

1 (176) ♦ 

(177) 128 

241 

A. & H. Gurr. 

S(H>tt'8 r'resek . 

1 (202) * 

1 (203) ♦ 

(204) 164 

164 

. ! 


6.617 

i 6.215 

5,911 

18,743 

Section 2—Any other 

Light Breeic 



Black M ivorcas. 




V. F. Gamrau . 

W<;odville .. 

(178) 101 

(179) 126 

(180) 117 

344 

Totals ........ 


101 

126 

117 

344 


Anconas 


W. R. Williams. 

1 Fr(^v^ ville . 

1 

i (181) 106 

1 

(182) no 

(18,3) * 

1 216 

Totals. 

1 

1 106 

1 no 

m 

1 216 


Section 3—Bi.aok ' 

Gupingtons. 



N. F. Richardson ....... 

' Woodvillc . 

; (1S4) 00 

1 (185) 195 

! (186) 171 

456 

Arthnr Cook. 

1 Colonel l.«ight Qdn.s. 

j (187) 179 

(188) * 

(180) t 

179 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

1 (190) * 

(191) * 

(102)124 

124 

Jack Crago... 

l^ospcct . 

i (193) 127 

(194) 104 

(195) t 

231 

L. H. Crawford . 

Grange . 

i (196)169 

(197) 118 

(198) 120 

407 

J. H. Dowling .. 

Gloasop . 

(199) ♦ 

(200) * 

(201) * 

— 

F. .1. Hudson. 

Prospect . 

(205)170 

(206)136 

(207) ♦ 

306 

H. J. Mills . 

Edwardstown. 

(208) 127 

(209) 179 

(210) 206 

512 

H. J. MiUs . 

Edwardstowui. 

(211)ill 

(212) 218 

(213) * 

329 

J, Raw'e. 1 

Seaton Park . 

(214) 102 

(215) ♦ 

(216) * 

192 

B, 0. Schubert . 

Tanunda . 

(217) 101 

(218) * 

(219) 103 

204 

G. Frisbv Smith . 

Fulham . 

(220) 131 

(221) 153 

: (222) 186 

470 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler . 

(223) 164 

i (224)156 

(225)172 

492 

W. R. Williams . 

Frewville . 

(226) 186 

(227) t 

(228) 75 

261 

W. R. Williams . 

Frewville . 

(229) 142 

(230)172 

(231) ♦ 

314 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend . 

(232) ♦ 

(233) 197 

(234) 196 

393 

Totals . 


1,889 

1,628 

1,353 

4,870 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


Rhode Island Red ^. 


H. Fidge.... * ... 

Clarence Park. 

(235) 146 
(238)179 
(241) 147 

(236) 135 
(239) 123 
(242) 80 

(237) 115 
p240) dead 
(243) 135 

^96 

302 

362 

V. P. Gameau . 


W. R. WilUams... 

Frewville. 

472 

338 

250 

1,060 




* Denotes disqualified under Rule 13. t Denotes did not lay during July. 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KEBCLTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOE NOVEMBER, 19*2. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

Xo, 

Jfo. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cowii in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
daring 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
Deoember 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

e/B . 

19-93 

19-98 

Lbs. 

17,865i 

Lbs. 

870-80 

Lbs. 

6,903-46 

Lbs. 

843-02 

Lbs. 

42-30 

Lbs. 

311-28 

4^ 

«/C .. 

28-78 

21-80 

18,345 

773-07 

7,179-81 

863-35 

36-38 

332-21 

4-71 

e/F.. 
6/H . 

25-63 

24-13 

20,044i 

782-07 

8,894-68 ! 

1,019-36 

39-77 

414-62 

6-09 

29-83 

29-88 

22,747 

762-55 

7,122-08 ! 

1.100-77 

36-90 { 

333*11 

4^84 

m . 

18 

17 

11,235 

624-17 

6,608-08 

571-24 

31-74 

846-70 

6-08 

e/x . 

19 

14 

8,560 

450-00 

7,101-70 

332-14 

17-48 

298-17 ! 

3-88 

e/Y . 

22-90 

16-07 

9,683 

422-84 

5,082-23 

408-84 

17-85 

223-87 i 

4-22 

6/Bi 

40-77 

23-37 

17,678i 

481-16 

4,693-16 

777-80 

10-08 

21639 

4-42 

e/ii . 

30-97 

19-17 

18,819 

607-65 

6,401-46 

6,891-40 

768*42 

24-65 

289-11 

4-06 

6/XK 

19 

lS-68 

9,2844 

488-66 

417-84 

21-97 

261-72 

4-49 

mi . 

22-03 

15-27 

10.990| 

498-88 

6,186-28 

427-88 

10-40 

252*49 

3-89 

mo 

17-98 

17-07 

17.881 

997-27 

8,687-81 

771-49 

43-03 

390-67 

4-31 

e/pp. 

16-23 

13-10 

9,5024 

623-98 

7,436-48 

460-05 

80-21 

860-93 

4-84 

SJSl. 

29-80 

24-77 

26,0514 

874-21 

8,166-10 

1,12209 

37-65 

358-83 

4-31 

30-93 

25-63 

24,0934 

778-97 

8,129-85 

968-88 

31-15 

345-59 

4-00 

6/Tt . 

21-60 

18-03 

15,846 

17,636 

710-46 

7,462-96 

686-07 

81-76 

341-72 

4-47 

6/Uu. 

30 

22-80 

587-87 

6,568*67 

690-27 

23-01 

279-04 

S-91 

6/Vv 

26-77 

23-37 

24,7264 

923-66 

8,996-83 

1,134-96 

42-40 

412-57 

4-59 

6/Xx 

26-03 

22-08 

21,6204 

830-59 

7,677-56 

936-58 

1 85-98 

838-13 

4-83 

e/YY. 

27-70 

22-37 

16,458 

694-15 

6,678-05 

826-48 

20-80 

338-88 

6-02 

«/Zz . 

26 

24-63 

22,198 

15,678 

853-77 

8,751-66 

1,008-38 

38-78 

405-98 

4-54 

e/AAA 

22 

21 

713-84 

5,377-74 

784-70 

85-74 

276-38 

6-07 

«/A .. 

20 

19-73 

16,321 

816*05 

Aug.'Nov. 

3,127*54 

789-52 

89-48 

Au«.-Nov. 

146-71 

4-84 

Means 

24-60 

20-47 

17,049-76 

693-10 

7,017-80 

769-46 

81-28 

320-26 

4-51 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF B^TBRFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1982. 



Average 
No, of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No, 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 1 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

5/C .. 

33 

30-03 

Lbs. 

22,262^ 

Lbs. 

674-62 

Lbs. 

1,626-88 

Lbs. 

1,167-26 

Lbs, 

35-87 

Lbs. 

78-18 


5/D . 

32 

30-83 

20,790 

649-69 

1,467-31 

1,101-48 

37-24 

82-00 

6-78 

5/B . 

41-60 

38-90 

27,781 

667-81 

1,890-94 

1,373-34 

1,515-02 

1,069-38 

86-42 

76-54 

5-45 

6/P . 

82 

80-03 

20,783* 

649-46 

88-11 

70-41 

5-10 

5/£ . 

65-47 

69-57 

31,409* 

470-76 

1,112-87 

1,394-08 

21-29 i 

46-14 

4*44 

6/S .. 

21 

21 

10,260 

488-57 

1,144-92 

471-58 

22-46 

57-09 

4-60 

6/Y . 

29 

24-27 

14,762 

608-69 

1,180-15 

809-58 

27-91 

68-66 

5-48 

6/Z .. 

37-67 

86-40 

26,159 

694-42 

1,470-26 

1,270-18 

33-72 

72-00 

4-86 

6/M 

18 

18 

16,710 

928-33 

1,956*64 

786-21 

43-62 

92-78 

4-70 

bfll . 

81-60 

28-03 

19,564* 

619-13 

1,835-66 

1,016-89 

82-13 

67-81 

5*10 

6/JJ . 

24 

23 

18,610 

771-26 

1,733*72 

788*50 

32-86 

74-42 

4*26 

5/Kje 

20 

16-60 

10,852* i 

542-63 

1.160-43 

499-84 

24-99 

55-25 

4-61 

6/Nn, 

25 

23-57 

19,886 

795-40 

1,780*98 

918-67 

86-56 

I 81-72 

! 4-59 

5/00 

20 

17-23 

13,626* 

681-88 

1,549-83 

607*75 

80-39 

! 70-93 

i 4-46 

6/Qa 

18-80 

16-47 

9,478* 

604-17 

954-67 

607-05 

26-97 

54-61 

6-35 

b/m 

22-67 

20-73 

10,232* 

451-86 

1*045-20 

611-83 

26-99 

61-88 

5-98 

5/S8 . 

15 

14-87 

9,687 

1 645-80 

1,389-10 

446*72 

29-78 

62-76 

4*01 

6/Tl 

10 

10 

7,965 

1 796-50 

1762-82 

422-95 

42-80 

93-70 

5-81 

6/Uu. 

22-50 

21*60 

12,765* 

567-35 

1,200-11 

566-94 

26-20 

54-61 

4*44 

6/yv 

22 

22 

16,216 

787-04 

1,679-02 

761-28 

84-16 

76-02 

4*63 

6/ao 

23 

17-50 

9,972 

433-56 

91919 

481-13 

20-92 

4504 

4*82 

Means 

26-87 

24-78 

16,650-55 

619-68 

1,361-72 

822-70 

80-62 

67-05 

4*94 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BE8ULT3 OF BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOE OCTOBEE, 1932. 



Average 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 



MUk. 



Buttcrfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Pet Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October, 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

7/B . 

2401 

17-03 1 

Lbs 

17^65 


Lbs. 

701-14 

Lbs 

2,141-25 

Lbs. 

726-50 

Lbs. 

29-52 

Lbs. 

88-62 

4^1 

7/H . 

9 

6-45 1 

6,024 


669-33 

2,718-86 

318-49 

36-39 

189-47 

6-29 

7/K . 

20-74 

18*06 I 

16,924 


816-01 

3,489-09 

688-86 

33-21 

142-20 

4-07 

7/L . 

8890 

26-10 

21,618 


637-60 

2,505-89 

1,036-00 

80-66 

124-98 

4-78 

7/T . 

14 

14 1 

11,098 


792-71 

2,268-26 

514 26 

3678 

101-74 

4-63 

7/W . 

19 

17-89 

16,9861 


891-39 

2,857-81 

712-20 

37-48 

119-66 

4-21 

7/Y . 

22-82 

19-42 

16,747] 

[ 

750-38 1 

2,562-69 

764-56 

34 25 

119-57 

4-57 

7/AA 

14 

12-26 i 

10,219 


729-93 1 

1,999-32 

497-41 

85-63 

102-66 

4-87 

7/HH 

16-48 

10-66 

9,501i 


676-54 

1,948-67 

401-26 

24-86 

86-10 

4-22 

7/KK 

26 

20-52 

21,319] 

[ 

819-91 

2,667-66 

890-12 

34-23 

113-19 

4-17 

7/MM 

87 

88-52 

88,233 


898-19 

3,501-37 

1,240 63 

33-63 

181-86 

3-78 

7/NK. 

24 

18-87 

19,654 


818-92 

2,785-44 

823-32 i 

34-31 

116-50 

4-19 

7/Oa 

15 

18-68 

12,895 


869-74 

2,832-12 

608-90 ! 

40-60 

133-86 

4-72 

7/PP 

17-97 

16-97 

15,829 


880-88 

2,876-55 

888-68 

49-45 

162-17 

661 


14 

11-65 

8,693 

I 

613-82 

1,964-76 

496-80 

85-49 

114-94 

6-78 

16-39 

18-66 

13,322 


812-84 

2.676-81 

583-95 

35-63 

124-72 

4-88 

7/Utr. 

22 

19-06 

15,003 


681-98 

2,612-16 

655-82 

29-81 

119-87 

4-87 

7/Vv 

11-97 

11-97 

10,653 

[ 

890-01 

3,256-76 

521-81 

43-59 

164-81 

4-90 

7/WW 

16 

14-84 1 

18,696 


906-40 

2,765-46 

681-74 

45*45 

139-08 

5-01 

7/XX 

16-71 

16-77 

13,696 

j 

813-64 

3.315-87 

747-64 

44-74 

188-06 

5-50 

7/Yt. 

1486 

18 1 

11,029 

1 

768 57 

2.077-18 

496-02 

34-67 

92-44 

4-50 

7/AAA 

15 

12 

1 

6,687t 1 

489-17 

1,407-78 

328-70 

21-91 

62-40 

4-99 

Hean* 

19-07 

16-18 1 

14 619-59 

766-81 

2,628-50 

664-71 

34-86 

12012 

4-55 


RESULTS OF BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOE IfOVBMBBE, 1932. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 

i 

1 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In “ 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 1 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

7/B . 

25 

17-50 

Lbs. i 
19,2024 

Lbs. 

768-10 

Lbs. 

2,909-85 

Lbs. 

81406 

Lbs. 

32-56 

Lbs. 

121-18 

X 

7/H . 

9 

6-87 

5,259i 1 

684-39 

3,308 24 

257-19 

28-68 

168-05 

4-89 

7/K . 

21 

18-60 

15,882 

766-28 

4,245-37 

674-34 

32-11 

174-31 

4-24 

7/L . 

88-83 

27-68 

22,083 

662-76 

3,158-66 

1,019-03 

30-12 

155-10 

4-61 

7/T . 

14 

14 

9,346 

667-60 

2,930-76 

413-20 

29-51 

131-26 

4-42 

7/W . 

19 

17 

14,6914 

778-24 

8,631-06 

616-42 

32-44 

162-09 

4-20 

7/Y . 

^-87 

21-70 

17,6694 

740-24 

3,292-93 

864-43 

36-21 

156-78 

4-89 

7/Aa 

14 

18 

10,410 

743-67 

2,742-89 

503-75 

36-98 

188-64 

4-84 

7/Hh 

17 

12-03 

10,403 

617-23 

2,565-90 

460-97 

26-53 

112-63 

4-ao 

7/KK 

27-40 

28-20 

21,8264 

S0,789i 

778-84 

8,446-00 

866-87 

31-62 

144-81 

4-06 

7/Mm 

87 

83-38 

832-15 

4,388-52 

1,275-72 

84-48 

166-84 

4-14 

7/N». 

28-20 

21-97 

20,149 

868-49 

8,653-93 

832-15 

36-87 

152-37 

4-18 


15 

18-60 

11,883 

788-87 

3,620-99 

562-64 

37-61 

171-36 

4-76 

7/PP 

20 

18-57 

15,3264 

766-83 

3,642-88 

801-62 

40-08 

202-25 

6-23 

im. 

14-60 

18-27 

0,482 

649 46 

2,614-21 

518-00 

86-48 

150-42 

5-46 

19 

16 

14,4101 

768'45 

3,435-26 

629-85 

83-16 

157-87 

4-87 

7iVV. 

22 

17-08 

18.524 

614-78 

8,226-89 

609-60 

21-71 

147-08 

4-51 

i 

18 

18 

10,440 

803-07 

4,028-83 

499-39 

88-41 

203-22 

4-78 

7/WW 

14-83 

14-88 

12,237 

826-16 

8,690-60 

605-76 

40-86 

179-93 

4-95 

7/xac. 

10-08 

17-08 

14,580^ 

766-66 

4,082-62 

791-84 

41-58 

224-64 

5-42 

7/Yy, 

18-70 

16-10 

11,651 

623-05 

2,700-18 

512-45 

27*40 

119-84 

4-40 

7/AAA 

18-50 

11-80 

5,6701 

420-70 

1,828-48 

279-49 

20-70 

88-10 

4-92 

Means 

10-78 

17-22 

14,885-18 

729-27 

8,860-12 

654-44 

83-18 

163-40 

4-66 
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ANALYSES OF ARSENATES OF LEAD. 

[By Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instmotor, Etc.]. 


The following report has been received from the Director of Chemistry in respect to analyses 
of nine samples of Australian and imported arsenate of lead spray compounds—six powder 
and three paste—prot^ured by an officer of the Horticultural Branch from Adelaide dealers 
recently. 

These represent all of the brands procurable on the local market. 

All are low in water soluble arsenic—less than 0*75 per cent, being considt^red safe—and, 
in consequence, could be used without fear of injury on trees and plants. They arcs all like¬ 
wise possessed of a good average total arsenic content, and differ chiefly in those qualitities 
w^hich make for holding in suspension in water. 

Report of Dihec’tor of Okemistry. 

Samples (9) of arsenate of lead spray compounds have been analysed, with the following 
results :— 


Samples os Received. 


No, 

I Brand. 


Total 

Total 

Water 



Moisture. 

Lead. 

Arsenic. 

Soluble 




PbO. 

(Ah,0,). 

Arsenic. 

( AsjOj). 


“ Atomol ” Dust . 

.,_ . 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

c/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

1 

0-47 

644) 

30*4 

0*28 

2 

8herwin-Williams (yiowder) . 

o*r)8 

64-3 

320 

0-28 

H 

Aero (powder) . 

0*84 

630 

31-6 

0-34 

4 

Electro (powder) . 

018 

63*8 

30-6 

0*28 

5 

Valio (powder). 

.. 0*46 

63*5 

:io-o 

0*17 

6 

Palm-Prest (powder) . 

0-26 

63-8 

31-6 

0*23 

7 

Elephant (paste) . 

50*2 

31f) 

16-0 

0*09 

8 

Lion (paste) . 

52*3 

31-7 

14r> 

0*16 

9 

Blue l^ll (paste). i 

42 3 

37*2 

18-1 

0-31 

[?S. 


1 

1 

Ovi 

m Dry Kampli 

1 

I “ Atomol ” Dust . 


64*3 

30-5 

0-28 

2 

Sherwin-Williams (powder) .., 


64-7 

32*2 

0*28 

3 

Aero (powder) . 


63*5 

31*9 

034 

4 

Electro (powder) . 


63-9 

30-6, 

0*28 

5 

Vallo (powder). 


63*8 

30-15 

017 

6 

Palm-Prest (powder) . 


64-0 

31*65 

0*23 

7 

Elephant (paste) . 


63*5 

32 1 

0*18 

8 

Lion (paste) . 


66*5 

30*4 

0*34 

9 

Blue Bell (paste). 


64*4 

31*3 

0*54 


SUSPENSION TESTS. 

PotDders were mixcKl with water in the proportion of IJ^lbs. to dOgalls. of water. 

Pastes. —241b8. to SOgalls. of water. 

The method of conducting the suspension test is as follows 0*625 gram of powder or 1'25 
grams of palate is washed into a mortar with a few c,cs. of distilled w ater and mixed with a pestle 
to a smooth paste which is washed with a jet of distilled water into a glass cylinder having 
a ground top, and the volume is made up to 260 c.cs. A ground glass plate is placed on the top 
of the cylinder and the cylinder is well shaken for on© minute, and the liquor allowed to stand 
for five minutes. At the end of this period 50 c.cS, of the liquid is drawn ofi with a pipette from 
the central portion of the cylinder, avoiding, as far as possible, the formation of eddying 
currents. The 50 c.os, is filtered on to paired filter papers, dried and weighed. The moisture 
in the sample having been determined, the percentage of dry arsenate of lead remaining in 
suspension is calculated on the dry basis. 
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The internal dimensions of the glass cylinder arc 7|in. x 2in. 

A determination is also made on another weighing in the same way as before, except that 
the cylinder is allowed to stand at rest for 30 minutes instead of five minutes. 



Susjiendcd 

Suspended 

i 

Matter after 

Matter after 

No. Brand. ! 

St an ding 

Standing 


Five 

30 

i 

Minutes. 

' Minutes. 

1 


o/ 

ty 

1 Atomol ” Dust. 

1 f)lh4 

rt3-2 

2 Sherwin-Williams (powder) . 

i 35-4 

17-1 

3 Aero (powder) . 

! 80-4 

52-9 

4 Elleetro (pow'der) . 

1 34-1 

17-6 

5 Vallo (powder). 

1 27-2 ; 

121 

6 Palm-Prest (powder) . 

1 210 

9'3 

7 ISlephant (paste) . 

; .^>4-9 

40-2 

8 Lion (paste) . 

i r)-9 

1 0*4 


9 Blue Bell (paste) . | 86 4 I 81-9 

_! _______ _ _ I 

The figures obtained for susjiension U^sts are of value in making a comparison of the spray 
componnds beoause they show those that are likely to lie the most effecitive w hen applied to troes 
by spraying. Those arsenates of lead giving a high suspension test have a fine physical 
condition, and when sprayed on to fruit- trees cover the fruit and foliage with a uniform veiy 
thin film of arsenat-e of lead which is very adherent. Those spray coinpounda which have a 
low suspension test are made up of coarser particles which have less covering power and are 
more easily removed from the tree.s by rain and other means. 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. I 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1933. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

BOGS.—1 Os. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKEBrS.-I5s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOa—lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.-15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


Free on BnU, Selftbnry. 


DBUYERY."OmCKS—FebrtuTY and Early March. 
EQOB—January and February. 


Further pcu^lculars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, Salisbury, 
ot Poultry Expert, DepartmcDt of Agriculture, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 

0. F. AEDERSOir, Poultry Expert. 
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DAIBY AKD TARM PBODI7CE MABKBT8. 


MBSsaa A. W, Sandfobd & Co., Limited, reported on January 3rd, 1933. 

Butter. —The month of December was a dry one in most of the dairying areaa oT 
this State, and with the rapid withering off of the feed the result was a shortening 
in production of cream and butter. The London market unfortunately showed very 
little improvement, and overseas buyers wore not at all eager to purchase. Throughout 
the season there was a drooping of values in London, so that the difficulty in getting 
stocks cleared at satisfactory prices was a very difficult one indeed. There is at 
present a surplus of lower grade butters which will go forward to Liondon each week, 
but the supplies of choicest are now barely sufficient for local needs, and it appears 
that it will be necessary within the next few weeks to import some of this quality 
from Victoria to augment local supplies. Local prices have been maintained at fairly 
even rates, but the returns to producers have been lower than for very many years past, 
and it is to be hoped that this year a solution of the economic difficulties throughout 
the world will have been arrived at. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk. Is. OJd. 
Prints and delivery extra (these prices are subject to the stabilisation levies) ; store 
and collectors, bd. to 7d. per lb. at store door, less usual selling charges. 

Cheese. —The production of this commodity in the South-East is still keeping up 
well," although there is a natural decline now evident. Exporting has continued 
throughout the season, and trading generally has been satisfactory, so that the floors 
were cleared from week to week. New makes, large to loaf, 6Jd. to 7d.; semi-matured 
and matured, 9d. to lid. per lb. 

Eogs.—R ecord quantities of eggs were exported from South Australia this season, 
and it is pleasing to record that a good name has been established in the British 
markets for South Australian eggs. Shipments, however, have now ceased, and pro¬ 
duction generally throughout the State is declining. The surplus over and above local 
requirements is now being packed for pulp and will be disposed of for the confectioners ^ 
winter trade. "Values continue steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, per 
dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Bacon. —^The trade in bacon and hams during December was better than has been 
the case for several years past, the trade in hams being very satisfactory indeed. The 
local curers were able to cope with all demands, and generally speaking the quality 
was well maintained and gave satisfaction. Best local sides, 8d. to 8^9.; best local 
factory cured middles, 7id. to 8d.; large, 7d.; local rolls, 8d. to 8id.; local hams (raw), 
Is. to Is, Id.; cooked. Is. 3d. to Is. S^d.; lard, prints, 6d. per lb. 

Almonds. —'Throughout December there was a strong demand for almonds in shell, 
but at the close buyers had generally tilled their requirements, and there was a lull udh 
trade. However, with the opening of the new year it is expected that traders will 
soon get into stride again and stocks accumulated should then be cleared. Bates have 
eontinued fairly steady throughout. Brandis and softshells, 9Jd* to lOd.; hardshells, 
Aid. to 6d. per lb.; kernels, 2s. 2d. to 28. 3d. per lb. 

Honey. —The demjmd for honey was somewhat limited throughout December, and 
buyers opertvted only for hand to mouth supplies, and until trading after the holidays 
has settled down somewhat the buying of parcel lots cannot be expected. Bates are 
steady. Prime dear extracted in liquid condition, 3d. to 3§d.; second grades, 2d. to 
2id. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Sold freely throughout the month, and there was very little accumulation 
of stocks from week to week. Hid, to Is. per lb., according to sample. 

Live Poultry. —The quantities of live poultry marketed this Christmae were not so 
great as in some other years, and this was largely due to the fact that more poultry 
was consumed on the farms than usual owing 5) the restricted spending power of the 
men on the land. The sales in our mareeta, however, were large, especially as 
Christmas drew near, and all lots of prime quality table birds realised very satisfactory 
prices. Since the opening of the new year, the quantities submitted have been limited, 
and we can recommend consigning. Crates loaned on application. December quota¬ 
tions:—Prime roosters, 38. 9d. to 6a.; nice conditioned cockerels, 2 b. lOd. to 3 b* 6d.j 
fair conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; cMckens lower; heavy-weight hens, 2s. 8d. to 
Bs. 9d.; medium hens, 28. to 28. 7d.; light hens, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d.; couple of pens of 
weedy sorts lower; geese, ds. to 5s. 6d.; goslings, 38. 7d. to 4s.; prime young Muscovy 
drakes, ds. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Muscovy ducks (youn^), 38. to ds.; ordinary ducks, Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d.; ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prune condition, lid, to Is. 3d. per lb., 
live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7|d. to lOd. per lb., live weight; turkeys, fattening 
sorts lower; pigbons, 3d. to dd. each. 

Potatoes. —^Local, new, fls. 6d, per cwt. 

Onions.—^N ew season’s, fls. fld. per cwt 
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IMPOETS Aim EXPOBTS OP FRXnTS, PLANTS. BTC., 
OCTOBBB AND NOVEMBER, 1932. 

Imports. 


Interstate, 



Oct. 

Nov. 


Oct. 

Nov 

Apples (bushels) . 

1 

892 

Seeds (packages) . 

, 53 

59 

Bananas (bushels). 

8,666 

10,117 

Trees, ornamental (packages) 1 

— 

Citrus— 



Wine casks (No.). 

. 1,949 

' 2,661 

Grape fruit (bushels) .., 

2 

2 

Second-hand cases (No.) .. 

. — 

65 

Lemons (bushels) .. 

21 

35 




Oranges (bushels) . 

1 

6 

Fumigated — 



Passion fruit (bushels) .... 

234 

91 

Wine casks (No.). 

. 23 

12 

Pineapples (bushels). 

1,038 

860 

Second-hand cases (No.) 


30 

Strawberries (packages) ... 

— 

3 




Nuts— 



Scalded — 



Peanuts (bags). 

454 

42 

Wine casks (No.). 

. — 

60 

Peanut kernels (bags) .. 

30 

34 




Walnuts (bags) . 

1 

— 

Rejected — 



Beans (bushels).. 

18 

— 

Bananas (bushels) . 

3 

37i 

Cucumbers (bushels). 

462 

1,348 

Citrus— 



Marrows (bushels). 

— 

24 

Lemons (bushel) .. .. 

. — 

1 

Mixed vegetables (bags) . . 

— 

12 

l^ineapples (biiBljcls) . 

. — 

23 

Potatoes (bags) . 

1.86.5 

4,1.53 

Potatoes (bags) . 

. 27 

16 

Bulbs (packages). 

12 

29 

Second-hand cases (No.) 

. — 

27 

Plants (packages) . 

69 

44 






Overseas, 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.) . 

422 

670 

Fumigated —Wine casks (No.) — 

2 


Federal Quarantine Act . 






October. 

November. 




Packages. lbs. 

Packages, lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 



1,453 227,438 

8,475 

318,601 

Canes . 



66 — 

189 

— 

Cocoanut chests. 



349 — 

76 

— 

Tea chests. 



3,269 — 

3,623 

— 

Timber . 



77,403 449,316 ] 

124,062 

1,589,678 




Super Ft. 


Super Ft. 



Exports. 





Federal Commerce Act. 




Pckgs. Pokgs. 


Pckgs. Pckgs. 

England . Oranges. 

4 

— 

Netherlands, Other vegetables 

— 6 

New Zealand .. . Seeds .., 

2 

.— 

East Indies 



Netherlands, Apples .. 

... 

20 

Singapore ... Vegetables 


61 32 

East Indies Oranges . 

... 107 

15 

Straits Apples ... 


15 — 

Gooseberries . — 

4 

Settlements Lemons .. 


2 — 

Loquats . 

... — 

1 

Potatoes . 


10 — 

Potatoes 

... — 

10 

Other vegetables 

6 — 




Ceylon .Seeds .... 


— 2 


BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before sellinjgf elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

OBAHBBOOK OHAHBERS, BBHTHAH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TUXiEFEOinE; OSHVBAL 4S6S ftnd 4S6S. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month and to the end of December, 1932, 
also the average precipitation to the end of December and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 
Dec,, : 
1932. 

For 
Year 
1932. 1 

Av’ge 

Annual 

llain- 

fall. 



1 



Far North and Upper 

North. 

Oodnadatta .... 

005 

3*98 

4*70 

Marree . 

0-04 

7*01 

5*89 

Farina . 

015 

700 

6*47 

Copley . 

010 

7-13 

7*94 

Beltatia . 

010 

7*88 

8*54 

Blinman. 

019 

1003 

11 95 

Hookina. 

— 

9-74 ! 

11*53 

Hawker . 

002 

12*79 

12-30 

Wilson . 

— 

12*18 

11*78 

Gordon .. 

0*05 

9*20 

10*63 

Quorn. 

0-00 

13*69 

13*29 

Port AugUvSta .. 

010 

12*23 

9*42 

Bruce. 

— 

10*57 

9*93 

Hammond. 


[ 9*54 

11*31 

Wilmington .... 

0-21 

1 17*21 

17*43 

Willowie. 

i 0-20 

15*19 

12*19 

Melrose. 

003 

28*75 

22*85 

Booleroo Centre 

0*39 

I 19*48 

1 15*15 

Port Germein .. 

0 32 

18*56 

12*43 

Wirrabara . 

0*45 

26*56 

19*21 

Appila . 

0-23 

19*48 

14*57 

Oradock.. 

012 

10*91 

l()-83 

Carrie ton. 

1 0*02 

11*23 

1 12*31 

Johnburg . 

004 

9*58 

10*01 

Eurelia. 

— 

12*01 

12*87 

OrroToo . 

1 010 

14*09 

13*21 

Naokara. 

— 

10*09 

IMO 

Black Kock .... 

0*20 

13*07 

1 12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

015 

13*04 

11*56 

Peterborough .. 

0*31 

16*28 

13 21 

Yongala . 

0-29 

17*22 1 

14*42 


North-East. 


Yunta. 

0*05 

10*29 

1 8*50 

Waukaringa ... 

— 

6*05 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

— 1 

5*42 

I 8*28 

Oockburn.. 

0*70 

8*77 

1 7*96 

Broken Hill .... 

0*32 

7*09 

[ 9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

0*20 

18*13 

13-17 

Port Broughton 

0*28 

13*18 

13*93 

Bute. 

0*23 

2019 

15*36 

Laura. 

0*28 

22*20 

17*91 

Oaltowie. 

0*26 

19*76 

16*69 

Jamestown .... 

0*26 

20*07 

17*71 

Gladstone . 

0 26 

18-90 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .. 

0-16 

17*99 

15*78 

Georgetown .... 

0*17 1 

21*68 

18*35 

Narridy . 

0*07 ! 

17*44 

15*85 

Redhili. 

0*17 

19*84 

16*56 

Spalding. 

0*16 

18*83 

18-99 

Gulnare . 

0*12 

22*95 

18*56 

Yacka .. 

0*29 

18*89 

16*33 

Hoolunga. 

0*31 

16*81 

15*40 

Snowtown . 

0*43 

19*12 

1 15*64 


Station. 

For 

Bee,, 

1982. 

For 

Year 

1932, 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Eain- 

faU. 

Lower North 

—coiUiti 

lued. 


Brinkworth. 

0*14 

18*86 

15*74 

Blyth . 

0*46 

17*92 

16*77 

Clare. 

0*62 

27*01 

24*53 

Mintaro ....... 

0*61 

2519 

23*42 

Wat^rvale . 

0*91 

26*95 

26*91 

Auburn . 

0 73 

25*25 

23*98 

Hoyleton. 

0*53 

18*95 

17 32 

Balaklava . 

0*68 

16*42 

15*49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

0*50 

14*64 

12*93 

Terowie . 

0*18 

16*04 

13*35 

Yarcowio. 

0*23 

16*63 

13*67 

Hallett .. 

0*17 

20*81 

16*40 

Mount Bryan .. 

0*23 

22*21 

16*65 

Kooringa. 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0*26 

20*10 

17*89 

0*35 

19*86 

18*65 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora.! 

0*58 

22*81 

18*83 

Saddleworth ... 

0*74 

23*25 

19*55 

Marrabel .. 

M9 

25*02 

19*84 

Riverton . 

1*49 1 

23*69 

20*75 

Tarlee. 

0*85 

19*00 

18*11 

Stockport. 

0*93 

21*05 

16*88 

Ham ley Bridge . 

0*74 ’ 

20*()4 

16*54 

Kapunda. 

1-07 1 

21*43 

19-79 

Frecling. 

0-89 1 

19*37 

17*85 

Greenock. 

0*74 

22*05 

21*56 

Truro . 

0*83 

19*70 

19*96 

Stockwcll. 

1*21 

22*21 

20*12 

Nuriootpa . 

0*85 

24*45 

20*64 

Angaston. 

1 0*52 

1 24*06 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

0*59 

22*30 

22*02 

Lyndoch . 

0*89 

24*22 

23*45 

Williamstown .. 

0*51 

30*68 

27*71 

Adelaide 1 
Owen . 

Plains. 

0*61 

15-96 

14*33 

Mallala. 

0*63 

18*16 

16*56 

Rosoworthy .... 

1*00 

19*98 

17*34 

Gawler. 

0*67 

19*73 

18*96 

Two Wells. 

0*56 

18*33 

15*70 

Virginia.‘ 

0*71 

19*86 

17*12 

Smithfield . 

0*19 

22-43 

17*50 

Salisbury. 

0*23 

21*55 

18*64 

Adelaide. 

0*28 

25*04 

21*10 

Glen Osmond .. 

0*40 

28*89 

25*96 

Magill. 

0*32 

29*44 

26*60 

Mount Loitty 

Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

0*37 

28*33 

27*30 

Stirling West ... 

0-84 

53-82 

46*91 

XJraidla. 

0*65 

55*74 

43*91 

Clarendon . 

0*73 

36*86 

32*82 

Morphett Vale . 

0*50 

24*43 

22*64 

Noarlunga.. 

0*62 

23*91 

20*34 

Willunga . 

0*28 

27*26 

26*01 

Aldinga ____ 

——-.. 

0^39 

2308 

20*21 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1932. 

For 

Year 

1982. 

Av’^e 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 Station. 

For 

Dec., 

1932. 

For 

Year 

1932. 

Av’ge 

Azmiukl 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Mount Lc 

>FTy Ranges— conid. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf 

— conid. 

Myponga . 

0-40 

i 33-29 

29-48 

Rudall . 

0-28 

17-98 

12-19 

Normanville ... 

031 

22-52 

20-69 

Cleve . 

0-37 

21-70 

14-66 

Yankalilla . 

0-42 

24-59 

22-85 

Cowell . 

0-17 

11-81 

11*10 

Mount Pleasant 

0-20 

30-49 

27-18 

Miltalie.. 

0-21 

18-08 

13-54 

Birdwood. 

0-24 

33-13 

29-15 

Darke’s Peak ., 

0-16 

20-48 

14-92 

Gumeracha .... 

0-37 

36-45 

33-39 

Kimba . 

0-34 

15-38 

11-62 

Millbrook Res. . 

0*34 

34-19 

34-86 





Tweed vale. 

0*60 

39-93 

35-89 

Y’orke Peninsula. 


Woodside. 

0-30 

34-58 

32-25 

Wallaroo . 

0-46 

19-46 

13-91 

Ambleside . 

0*41 

36-35 

34-87 

Kadina. 

0-34 

20-16 

15-61 

Naimo . 

0-39 

31-80 

28-09 

Moonta... 

0-38 

17-52 

16-05 

Mount Barker .. 

0-60 

4506 

31-79 

Paskeville . 

0-40 

18-28 

16*46 

Echunga . 

0 51 

39-16 

33-15 

Maitland . 

0-48 

23-69 

19-90 

Macclesfield .... 

059 

30-76 

30-43 

ArdroBsan . 

0-23 

16-71 

13-93 

Meadows . 

0-72 

40-29 

36-12 

Port Victoria .. . 

0-25 

20-14 

16-40 

Strathalbyn .... 

041 

18-28 

J9-34 

Currainnlka .... 

0-30 

21-49/ 

17-87 





Minlatori .. 

0-17 

20-67 

17-80 

Mukray Flats and Valley. 

Port Vincent ... 

0-38 

17-25 

14-40 

Meningic . 

002 

21-30 

18-37 

Brentwood . 

0-08 

19-76 

15-46 

Milang . 

0-34 

17-27 

11-92 

St anfibiiry. 

0-31 

18-50 

16-81 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

042 

20-70 

14-76 

Wafookn . 

0-11 

18-75 

17-51 

Wellington. 

0'69- 

21-68 

14-56 

Y’orketown .... 

0-47 

16-83 

16-94 

Tailem Bend .,. 

M7 

24-] 9 

14-70 

Edith burgh. 

0-11 

49-52 

16-34 

Murray Bridge . 

0-36 

15-89 

13-59 





Callington . 

017 

16-13 

15-20 





Mannum . 

0-41 

14-97 

11-47 

South and South-Rast. 


Palmer. 

0-34 

19-01 

1,5-43 

! Cape Borda .... 

0-22 

27-03 

24-83 

Sedan . 

0-38 

11-88 

12-11 

KingBcote . 

0-59 

21-80 

19-11 

Swan Reach . .. 

or>4 

11-15 

10-60 

Pennesbaw .... 

0-70 

22-24 

18-85 

Blanchetown . . . 

0-85 

10-91 

11-04 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-60 

28-35 

21-27 

Kudunda . 

1-24 

20-7.5 

17-11 

Port Elliot. 

0-56 

22-36 

19-91 

Sutlierlnnds .... 

0-48 

12-84 

10-82 

Goolwa. 

0-55 

22-11 

17-81 

Morgan. 

0-7« 

9-88 

9-20 

Oopeville . 

0-51 

14-06 

11-44 

Waikerie . 

0-59 

10-37 

9-66 

Meribab. 

2-02 

15-50 

11-10 

Overland Crnr... 

0-59 

8-61 

10-41 

Alawoona. 

0-83 

12-99 

10-02 

Loxton. 

110 

12-94 

11-59 

Mindarie . 

1-09 

17-61 

11-91 

Ren mark. 

0-87 

10-49 

10-49 

Sandalwood .... 

0-65 

16-44 

13-57 





Karoonda . 

0-57 

16-79 

14-33 

We.st op Stencer’s Gulf. 

Pin na TOO . 

0-67 

15-36 

14-64 

Eiicla . 

0-77 

10-41 

9-98 

Parilla . 

0-83 

16-23 

13-90 

Nullarbor. 

0-29 

13-57 

8-73 

Lameroo . 

0-37 

16-48 

16-08 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-35 

18-14 

11-82 

I'arrakie . 

0-16 

18-21 

14-49 

Penonp . 

075 

16-83 

12-12 


0-44 

19-37 

16-41 

TCoonibba .. 

058 

18-15 

11-82 


0-89 

18-49 

16-03 

Denial Bay .... 

0-05 

13-21 

11 36 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-41 

17-55 

16-38 

Ceduna . 

0-64 

15-47 

9-95 

Coomandook ... 

0-47 

19-75 

17-11 

Smoky Bay .... 

0-96 

14-38 

10-28 

Coonalpyn. 

0-44 

22-94 

17-42 

WirruUa. 

0-36 

14-23 

10-08 

Tintinara. 

0-75 

22-79 

18-60 

Streaky Bay ... 

0-71 

18-37 

14-82 

Keith . 

0-60 

20-26 

17-87 

Ohandada . 

0-75 

15-81 

— 

Bordertown .... 

0-83 

21-16 

19-22 

Minuipa... 

041 

17-92 

13-68 

Wolselev . 

1-04 

23-15 

18-41 

Kyancutta ..... 

0-34 

16-89 

— 

Frances . 

0-74 

20-95 

19-99 

Talia. 

0*30 

17-41 

14-63 

Naracoorte .... 

0-91 

25-14 

22-59 

Port EUiston ... 

0-26 

22-82 

16*89 

Penola . 

0-62 

24-86 

26-06 

Yeelanna. 

0-05 

21-44 

15-72 

Lucindale. 

0-84 

29-75 

23-16 

Oiimmina. 

0-09 

22-08 

17-36 

Kingston . 

0-57 

26-42 

24-33 

Port Lincoln.... 

0-22 

25-57 

19-34 

Robe. 

0-56 

27-47 

24-64 

Tumby .. 

009 

19-58 

13-92 

Bea ch port . 

1-16 

34-16 

26-93 

Ungarra. 

0-33 

19^94 

16-73 

Millicent. 

1-23 

32-82 

29-76 

Carrow. 

002 

14-74 

13-08 

Kalangadoo .... 

1-43 

37-97 

32-03 

Amo Bay. 

0-36 

17-16 

12-44 

Mount Gambler 

1-53 

32-72 

80-52 
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Jan. 

Feb. 

Page. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Alawoona . 

• 



Farrell’s Flat . 

* 

27 

24 


• 

— 

— 

Finniss . 

J 

— 

— 

M1 

« 

6 


Frances... 

705 

B 

1 


* 







Amyton... 

* 

— 

— 

Gawler River. 

* 

— 

— 

Angastoa . 

« 

— 

— 

Georjtetowu . 


7 

4 

Anpila. 

708 

— 

— 

Geranium . 


28 

25 


* 

— 

— 

Gladstone.. 

* 

6 

10 

Aitfaiirton. 

• 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women’s . 

t 

13 

10 

Ashbourne. 

728 

11 

8 

Glencoe . 


10 

14 


HiliH 

27 






Balaklava. 

• 

B 

27 

Goode . 

* 

12 

9 

Balhannah . 

t 

— 

— 

Goode Women’s. 

• 

12 

0 

Balumbah. 

722 

— 

— 

Greenock.. 

710 

16 

18 

|f fiTTH 

701 

— 

1 

Green Patch. 

728 

12 

9 

Barmera .. 

* 

B 

— 

Guinarc. 

* 

— 

—. 

Beetaloo Valley. 

« 

B 

6 

Gumeracha. 


9 

18 

1 i fO n I ftMv/o 1 

t 

— 

—, 

Halidon. 


— 

— 

3Belvldcre . 

• 

— 

— 

Hanson. 

• 

B 

7 

Berrl . 

* 

9 

13 

Hartley . 

t 

11 

8 

Big Swamp. 

* 

t 

12 

16 

Hawker. 

783 

— 

— 

Black Rock . 

• 


Hookina . 

• 

— 

— 

Black Springs. 

* 

B 

— 

Hope Foreat. 

t 

— 

6 

Blackwood . 

7*8 

B 

8 

Hoyleton. 


16 

20 

Block K. 

2 

— 

— 

Inihan Valley. 

« 

19 

16 



27 

24 

Ironhank... 

* 

— 

— 

Booieroo Centre. 

* 

6 

10 

Jamestown . 

1 

18 

15 

Booltmn . 


— 

— 

Jervols . 

12 

9 

Boor's Plains ... 

7*7 

B 

3 

Kalangadoo Women’s .... 

14 

11 

Bonika... 

1 





14 

11 

Bowhill. 

« 

9 

6 

Kalyan . 

• 

t 

18 

15 

Brentwood ... 

7*1 

S 

2 

Eangarllla . 

— 

— 

Brinkley . 

2 

11 

8 

Kangarilla Women’s. 


19 

16 

Brlnkworth. 


9 

6 

Kanmantoo .. 


— 

— 

Brownlow. 

• 

— 

— 

Kanni . 


— 

— 

Buchanan. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kaplnnie. 

t 

R 

B 

Bugle. 


Bin 

14 

Kapunda . 

0 

18 

10 

Bundaleer Springs. 



— 

Karndtaby. 

m 

— 

— 

Bute . 


19 

16 

Karoonda. 

m 

11 

8 

Butler . 


— 


Keith. 

* 

12 

9 

Calca. 

« 

-I— 

__ 

Kelly. 

0 

7 

4 

Cadell . 

* 

— 

— 

Ki Ki. 

0 



Caliph . 


8, 

7 

Kilkerran . 

0 

12 

9 

Caltowie . 



—• 

Kongorong. 

Koofunga . 

0 

9 

6 

1 w." iMv'i • I -.U 



— 

0 

,— 

— 

1 anTtHIffttiNlHHUIMIIIlM 


ll 

6 

Koonlbba . 

0 

5 

9 

Carrow . 

• 

11 

8 

Koonunga. 

t 

— 


Ghaudada. 


— 

— 

Kopplo . 

0 

10 

T 

Oharra. 


— 

— 

Krlngin . 

0 

9 

IS 

Cherry Gardens. 

t 

— 

— 

Kuikawlrra.. 

0 

10 

14 

Clanflold . 


— 

—. 

Kyancutta .. 

0 

B 

7 

Clare Women’s. 

t 


— 

Kybybollte. 

* 1 

12 

9 

Clarendon... 


9 

6 

KybyboUte Women’s .... 


10 

7 

Cleve. 


7 

4 

Lameroo... 


7 

4 

Cobdogla... 

• 

— 

— 

Langhome’s Creek . 


11 

8 

Collie. 

* 

4 

1 

Laura .. 


14 

11 

Colton... 

* 



TiAiira Bay ... , . . 

728 

10 

14 

Coomandook .. 

* 

26 

23 

Lens wood <2 Forest Range. 

781 ' 



Coonalpyn . 

* 

— 

— 

Light’s Pass.. 

710 1 

— 

— 

1 ir*T«^ i ^ * J ; ■miliilliSM 

t 

12 

9 

Upson. 

• ! 

7 

4 

Coonawarra women’s ..... 

* 

B 

B 

lx>ne Gum and Monash .. 


11 

8 

Ooorabio ... 

« 

— 

— 

Lone Pine. 


9 

6 

Copeville. 

• 

— 

— 

Longwood. 




Coulta. 

* 


— 

Lowbank.. 

• 

11 

8 

Cradock. 

* 


-- 

TrfiTton . . 

♦ 

18 

10 

Cumniias... 

• 

18 

^■TiS 

Lucindale . 


Cungcna . 

« 

6 

2 

Lyndooh.. 

McLaren Flat. 

t 

10 

7 

Correnry Creek . 

CVenaet River. 

* 

9 

18 

* . 


— 



— 

McLaren Flat Women’s... 

f 

8 

2 

Darke’s Peak. 

* 

— 

— 

Macclesfield . 

i 

10 

16 

Dudlev . 


— 

— 

MaeGUl) vrav . 

* 

10 

7 

Bdlimlle :. 

* 

— 

— 

Mallala .. 

* 

16 

20 

BlbowHUl. 

* 

10 

7 

Maltee. 

* 

B 

9 

Budunda . 

« 

2 

6 

Mangalo ... 

t 

B 


Burelia .. 

709 

14 

11 

Mangalo Women's ...... 

701 



Burella Women’s. 


4 

1 

Mannanarfe ... ^ 

« 

— 

— 

Bverard Bast. 

* 



Mararaa... 

Meadows. 

« 

12 

*8 
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Branch. 

Report 

Meetings. 

on 



on 



Page. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page. 

Jan. 

Feb 


Merlbah. 

• 

B 

B 


* 



Mllang. 

* 

R 

8 

RudaU. 

* 

10 

7 

MUlendlUa. 

* 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

* 

18 

10 

HUUoent . 

* 

27 

24 

Baddleworth Women's ... 

* 

8 

7 

MUlicent Women’s. 

t 

B 

R 

Saltebury. 

• 



Mlltslie . 

723 

R 

4 

Salt Creek. 

• 

— 

— 

Mindarle. 

* 

6 

8 

Sandalwood . 

707 

— 

— 

Hinnlpa .. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Scott’s Bottom ... 

* 

6 

8 

Hodbury. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay. 

* 

Id 

7 


• 

_ 


Smoky Bay .. 

* 




* 

_ 

__ 


* 

IS 

10 

Moorlands. 

728 

14 

8 

South Kilkerran . 

721 

10 

7 

Moorook . 

• 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

* 

— 

— 

Morchard ... 

t 

R 

10 

Sprlngton . 


4 

1 

Morphett Vale. 

• 

— 

— 

Stanley FUt. 


16 

20 

Mount Barker ... 

* 

16 

20 

Stirling . 

718 

— 

— 

Moimt Bryan. 

* 

— 

•— 

Stockport . 

—, 

— 


t 

B 

22 


782 

• 




t 

18 

10 


27 

24 

Mount Hope. 

* 

10 

7 

Tallem' Bend . 

• 

19 

16 

Mount Pleasant. 

• 

— 

.— 

Talla . 

707 

27 

24 

Mount Remarkable. 

« 

— 

— 

Tantanoola. 

7 

4 

Mount Schank. 

• 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women's _ 

708 

4 

1 

Mudamuckla . 

* 

14 

11 

Taplau. 


R 

R 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Taragoro. 

726 

12 

9 


t 

12 

9 

Tarcowie. 




Murray Brldfte. 

* 



Tarloe . 

« 

— 

— 


• 



TariJeena. 





• 




» 

_ 

_ 

Myponga. 

t 

19 

16 

Thrlngton. 

* 

— 

— 

Myrla. 

« 

12 

8 

Ttntinara . 


* — 

— 

Kantawarra . 

* 

12 

9 

Truro . 

715 

E 

20 

Naracoorte. 

• 

14 

11 

Tulkineara . 


12 

0 

Narridy. 

* 



Tweedvale . 

• 

19 

16 

Nammn . 

781 

— 

.— 

Two Wells . 


— 

— 

Kelshaby. 

• 

— 

— 

Ungarra . 

* 

10 

16 

Nelshaby Women’s. 

* 

— 

— 

Upper Wakefield. 


E 

— 

Netherton. 

* 

11 

8 

Ur^dla and Sumraertown. 

* 

2 

6 

New Eesldoncc . 

* 

— 

— 

Veltch. 

* 

— 

— 

North Booborowle. 

* 

— 

— 

Virginia. 

• 

—- 

— 

Nunjikomplta . 

• 

12 

9 

Waddikee Rocks . 

* 

7 

4 

Nunkeri. 

* 

11 

8 

Walkerie. 

« 

18 

10 

O’Loughlin . 


9 

13 

Wallala. 

* 

11 

8 

Orroroo. 

* 

— 

— 

Wanbl . 

• 

25 

22 

Overland Comer . i 

# 

11 

8 

Wandearah. 

♦ 

709 

10 

7 

Owen .. 

712 

__ 

10 

Warcowle .. 

R 

R 

Paiabie . 

* 

R 


Warcowle Women's . 

704 

E 

R 

Parilla. 

* 

R 

R 

Warramboo . 

t 

R 

7 

Parilla Women’s .. 

* 

18 

15 

Warramboo Women’s .... 

* 

R 

8 

Parilla WeU . 

* 

9 

IS 

Wasleys. 

* 

12 

9 

Parilla W©U Women’s. 

• 

81 

28 

Wasleys Women’s. 

704 

6 

2 

Parrakie . 

* 

— 

— 

Watervale. 

t 

16 

20 

Parrakle Women’s. 

702 

31 

28 

Wauraltee. 

i 

10 

7 

Panina . 

* 

R 

R 

Weavers . 

* 

i 9 

18 

PaakevUle. 

• 

10 

7 

Wepowle. 

* 

29 

6 

Pata. 

• 

6 

3 

Whyte-Yarcowie. 

White’s River . 

* 

— 

— 

Penneshaw. 

• 

'— 


• 

— 

— 

Penola. 

« 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt Women’s. 

* 

— 

•— 

Pen(^ Women’s. 

702 

7 

4 

WiUlamstown Women's... 

706 

4 

1 

Penwortham. 

712 

12 

9 

Williamstown. 

* 

— 

— 

Petersvlll©. 

* 

10 

7 

WUlowle . 

* 

28 

27 

Petina... 

* 

28 

26 

Wilmington . 

710 

R 

14 

Plnbong ... 

726 

— 

— 

Windsor . 

• 


— 

Pinkawllltnle .. 

* 



Wirrabara. 

• 



Pfnnaroo. 

« 

_ 

_ 

Wlrrtlla. 

• 

R 

0 

Plnnaroo Women's __ 

708 

18 

10 

Wlrrllla Women's ... 

* 

6 

2 

Port EUlott. 

« 

R 

18 

Wirrulia . 

* 

18 

16 

Pygery ... 

• 

R 

7 

Wolseley. 

t 

8 

18 

Pygery Women's .. 

t 

— 

— 

Wudlxma. 

726 

— 

— 

Quom .... 

Ramoo. 

• 

• 

0 

6 

Wynarka. 

Yacka . 

* 

* 

■— 

z 

Rapid Bay .. 

Ecdhlll .. 

• 

• 

7 

4 

Yadnarle. 

YallundaFiat . 

* 

* 

R 

7 

Rtodelsham.............. 

t 



Yandlah . 

• 

27 

10 

Reumark.. 


_ 

— 

Yaninee. 

* 


— 

Rhynie .... 

■m 

12 

9 

Yantanabic. 

• 

— 

— 

Blehman's Creek. 

* 

9 

IS 

Yeelanna. 

* 

11 

8 

Elverton .... 

* 

— 

— . 

Yorkotown... 

« 

— 

— 

Blverton Women's ... 

* 

—. 

— 

Younghusband. 

« 

— 

— 

Roberts ohd Verrsfi .. 

* 



Yurgo .. 

* 

R 

B 

Rosedale ........ 

• 


_ 

Yureo Women’s.. 

* 


— 

R^worthy . 

• 








* No report received during the month of December. f Held over. M In reoen* 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should bfe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader *s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

AUBURN (Average* annual rainfall, 23.98in.). 

October 28th.—Present: 18 meml)ers. 

Reaiung Turkeys. —Mrs. J. S. Miller read the following paper:—‘‘There are several 
varieties of turkeys in, Australia, the Bronze, White, Buff, and Crested. The latter is 
CJCtremely rare, differing from the others only in the possession of a feathered crest, 
which is somtimes white and sometimes black. There is, however, one fact peculiar to 
the turkey—it still retains and persistently holds nuvny of its wild traits. It is shy, 
untractable, and like the pea-hen and guinea fowl, is much inclined to wander, so that 
one has to be careful to see they are all home for the night feed or foxes will cause 
losses. The white turkey is spoken of as being the most common, and less inclined to 
wander, and if fattened at 7 or 8 months will weigh from lOlbs. to 321b8. The bronze 
or Bronze-wing turkey is the most popular in this part of the State, and develops into 
a really good table bird at the same age. Turkeys hatched at the end of October or 
early in Novemlnir should be fattened and sent to market by Juno and July, before 
the hens stnrt laying again. Turkeys when full-grown—indeed after they become fully 
fledged—are very hardy, yet when young they are most delicate, and for that reason, 
hatching is best left until the warm weather, and even then care must be taken not to 
let them get wet, or run put in morning dew. The turkey hen is a very careless mother 
and poor provider for her young. For this reason many prefer to raise them with a 
lien. A good size hen will cover from 7 to 9 eggs and bring them out quite successfully. 
A turkey hen will cover 16 or 18 eggs and bring them out quite satisfactory, but she 
is a wild and greedy mother for a few days. The first week I feed bran 2 parts and 
pollard 1 part, as dry as can bo mixed, then half and half for 2 or 3 months, then wheat 
twice a day until ready to fatten, for which I favor soaked or crushed wheat, bran, 
and pollard.^’ 

Hatching and Rearing op Turkeys. —Paper read by Mrs. W. Jones:—“Artificial 
means of hatching are not recognised as being very successful foi turkeys, therefore 
the natural method of hatching should be employed. As broody hens are plentiful during 
the period when turkeys should be hatched, this presents no difficulties, for, unlike 
several other branches of poultry-rearing, winter hatching is not advisable, eggs being 
not very plentiful then, and especially as it is hard to rear the poults suceessfully. 
August and September are ideal months for hatching, the weather being warmer, and 
at that time there is plenty of natural green feed. The period of hatching extends 
over about 30 days, and during this time the eggs should be interfered with as little as 
possible. Some test the eggs on the seventh or eighth day, and removing all infertile 
eggs, make it possible to place remaining fertile eggs under fewer hens. A turkey heu 
will cover 20 eggs if she is a well grown bird. If the weather is dry, the earth around 
the nest should occasionally be soaked with water, as an insufficient supply of moisture 
has an injurious effect on results, and watering the earth around the nest is a much 
bettor plan than sprinkling the eggs. The day previous to hatching it is a good, plan 
to dip the eggs in warm water, ^is has the eneet of softening the inner and outer 
membranes and making the exit of the chick more easy. This lessens the danger of 
what is frequently termed “dead in shell.*' The turkey poults should bo allowed to 
thoroughly dry before being removed from the nest, for they easily catch a chill. The 
feeding of young turkeys entails a good deal of labor, considerably more attention is 
needed to be given to them than to ordinary poultry. During the first week or two 
they should be fed at frequent intervals, generally reducing the number of feeds until, 
when they are about 8 weeks old, two or three meals are sufficient. The dry system of 
feeding—^so excellent for ordinary chicks—cannot be regarded as altogether successful. 
Turkeys seem to require moist food. The first feeds should consist of hard boUed egg 
finely chopped and mixed with bread crumbs. Plenty of finely chopped green feed is 
also essential, including finely cliopped green onion. Later feeding on bran or pollard, 
made into a mash, and grain is recommended. A very convenient coop is one made 
of netting' without a bottom, and as the ponlts get a little older this can be moved, 
thus allowing them to pick green feed for themselves, ^ *; 
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BALUMBAH. 

Nove'iuber 2nd.—Present: Nine members. 

Miss C. Biclies read a paper, ^ ^ The Uses of Hessian in the Home,'' compiled from an 
article written by Miss G. Campbell. [Copies of this Bulletin van he hud on application 
to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau. — Ed.] (Secretary, Miss C. M. Riches.) 

EUBELIA (Average annual rainfall, 12.87iii.). 

Octolier 29th.—Present: 12 members. 

Household Hints. —The following were given by Miss I. Fold on;— ^ ^ Economical 
Uinta for the Home —Women can do much to cut down expenses in the home by using 
whenever possible products of the farm for cooking in preference to goods purchased 
from the store. For instance, puddings and dishes made of milk, eggs, or butter are 
much cheaper and far more nutritious than specially prepared foods. All jams, pickles, 
and sauces can be made at very little cost, especially if the vegetables and fruits are 
grown in the farm garden. Any food left over from meals should be kex>t clean and 
cool and used whenever j^ossible. One can do much to avoid left over foods by making 
a careful study of the average aj^petite of the family and thereby cooking just sufficient 
for each meal. It is not advisable to make large dishes of sweets, because this food 
always tastes better when freshly made. A very successful way of warming left over 
vegetables is to place them in a steamer with the lid on and put in a hot oven 30 
minutes before a meal. Vegetable heated this way is nearly as nice as when freshly 
cooked. Endeavor to be clever with the needle and thereby cut down expenses by 
doing most of the household sciwing and remodelling of frocks and hats, a work that 
is quite necessary under existing conditions. Baking bread in the homo is another way 
of reducing expenditure, not only because it is cheaper, but for people who live some 
distance from a township mucli travelling can be saved. When bread becomes stale it 
can be made like new if jilaced in a hot oven for 20 to .30 minutes." (Secretary, 
Mrs. E. WaU.) 


MANGALO (Average amiual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 19th.—Present: 12 members. 

Management op the Home. —Paper read by Mrs. P. Coles;—"To manage a home 
thoroughly it is necessary to rise at a reasonable time every morning right throughout 
the year and do all work to schedule time. Rise between 6 and 6.30 a.in. in summer 
and winter. Have the fire and breakfast table set overnight, then while the porridge 
is cooking and tlie kettle boiling, prepare vegetables for the day turn, back l>ed clothes 
for airing, clean fireplaces (in winter months), then breakfast should be ready. When 
I)reakfa8t is over, wash the separator and dishes, sweep kitchen floor, make bods, and 
tidy bedroom. On Monday, as soon as these jobs are completed, start washing, the 
copper having been Hfc half an hour previously; washing will then be finished bfifore 
dinner. After the mid-day meal clean washhouse and tidy the yard, then gardening or 
any other odd jobs can be done. On Tuesday mornings make bread, pastry, and butter; 
in the afternoon do the ironing. On Thursdays clean all rooms except kitchen, bath¬ 
room, and pantry; on Fridays do out the latter rooms. Make butter again and any 
other necessary work. Saturday mornings are then left for baking and cooking for the 
week end. Keep Saturday afternoons ftee for recreation or hobbies. Sundays rest as 
much as possible. To economise in as many ways as possible is essential to success. 
There are many ways in which this can be done. Often stale bread may be used up 
in puddings, for fritters, and other tasty dishes, and many articles of food which are 
left over can l>e made up into totally different dishes. Farm housoiivdveB need never 
buy soap if meat ig killed on the place. All that is needed is to render the fat down 
and make soap with it. Purchase necessaries for the house in large quantities, there 
is always a fair reduction when one buys in this way. The essential point in time 
saving is to keep to regular hours as much as possible. This will give one more time 
for work, other than the daily household tasks; and finally, a good housekeeper must 
be energetic. 

How A Wife and Ohilduen of School-going Age can Help in Times op Depression. 
—^Mrs, P. Cleave road the following paper;—"If a farmer is not in a position to keep 
help, he has as much as he can manage without attending to side-lines, and it is here 
that the wife and children can be of valuable assistance. First of all bring up the 
children so that they are not afraid of work. The girls can feed the pigs and fowls 
and bring in the horses and cows. The boys can help by cooking the breakfast, sewing 
on a button, or mending a hole in their socks. Qows: Three should be ample, they will 
keep the home in dairy produce and leave a balance for sale. Three calves each year 
will bring in a few pounds. Pigs will be useful to dispose of the buttermilk and any 
other surplus milk. Some of the pigs raised from the sow win be killed for fresh meat; 
others can be cured for bacon and hams, &c. Fowls: ,50 to 100 will be sufficient for 
home use and market. Surplus roosters will make a change in the diet. Hams are 
very nice for the summer when the weather is too hot to kill fresh meat. A vegetable 
garden will prove a valuable asset during the summer, with tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuces. 
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red beet, 4e« Bo not forget a few flowers for brightening up the home. The sUe-linea 
require morning and evening attention, and the children will be able to help in their 
management before and after school'^ (Secretary, Mrs. B. Coles.) 


PABBAKTE (Average annual rainfall, 14.49m.). 

October Slst.—Present: 12 members. 

The meeting took the form of a fancy work display and social afternoon, and was 
conducted by Misses Herbert, Halliday, and Hamilton, who gave a fine dismay of 
fancywork. Mass Halliday gave a short paper on ‘‘Fancy Stitchingand Miss Herbert 
a paper on “Embroidery in Ancient Times.“ The fancy stitching competition 
arranged by Miss Herbert was won by Mrs. E. Boss. 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06in.). 

September 7th.—Present: 27 members. 

Utilisation of Citrus Fruits. —^The following recipes were given:— Lemon FUlmg 
(Mrs. Provis): lib. sugar, Hb. butter, yolks of 6 eggs, whites of 4 eggs, juice of 3 
lemons, grated peel of 2 lemons; put all in saucepan over fire and simmer until sugar 
dissolves; stir gently one way all the time until cooked; keeps well in closed jars. 
S^ple Marmakide (Mrs. W. Mitchell): dibs, poorman oranges, iqts, water, 121b8. sugar; 
slice oranges, removing cores and pith, add water and stand over night; next day boil 
oranges and water 1 hour; add sugar and boil rapidly about 20 minutes. Orange, Dried 
Aprioot, and Melon Jam (Mrs. J. Doman: 11b. dried apricots, Slbs. melon, 2 lemons, 
2 oranges^ 51bs. sugar; soak apricots 2 hours in hot baking soda water, strain and 
soak all night in 2i pints cold water ; peel and put through mincer the melon, oranges, 
and lemons, and boil with the apricots; when boiling add the sugar, which has been 
heated in the oven, and cook 3 hours. Methods of Storing Lemons: (1) Grease lemons 
well with drijming and wrap in paper and keep in cellar; (2) pack in sand. 
X^emon Jam (Miss K. 6. Laram): Slice very thinly 6 largo lemons, soak with 3 pints 
of cold water overnight; put in pot next day and boil for 2 hours; then add 41bs. 
sugar, and boil quickly for 1 hour or until it jellies; bottle, and when cold tie down. 
Sweet Orange Conserve (Mrs. Redman) ; Slice finely navel oranges, add 1 pint water 
to each 11b. fruit; boil i hour or until soft; measure and add 1 cup sugar to cup of 
pulp and juice of 2 large lemons to every Slbs. fruit; boil i hour. Grape Frwit Jam 
(Mrs. S. Rickard) : To 6 grape fruits of medium size allow 12 pints of water and 
61bs. sugar; slice the grape fruit thinly and cover with water and stand all night; next 
day bring to boil and strain off water; measure this water and put back on fruit the 
same quantity of fresh water and stand 12 hours; strain again and replace as before 
isdth fresh water; this will helj) to get rid of the excessive bitter taste; bring to boil 
and boil steadily until fruit is clear and soft; add the warmed sugar and stir until it 
boils; boil steadily until it jellies. Orange Tart (Mrs. Balnaves): Take 2 dessertspoons 
of com, juice of 2 oranges and 1 lemon, 2 tablespoons honey, yolk of 3 eggs (beaten), 
and i cup sugar; line dish with short pastry; mix cornflour with little cold water, and 
add cup boiling water; stir in lemon,and orange juice; add honey; and when boiling 
add yolk of eggs; lino dish with pastry, and when cooked add, with whites of eggs 
beaten with little honey, on top. “ 

Mrs. T. Kidman read the following paper:—^“Lemons and! oranges can be utilised in 
many different ways. The salts and acids from the lemon are natural digestive aids. 
A slice of lemon is more than a decorative garnish. Its healthful juice when used in 
place of vinegar on fieb and vegetables is a digestive aid . To obtain the best results 
for the juice of the lemon try rolling it back and forwards on the table before putting 
it on the lemon squeezer. Stale vegetables can be made quite fresh by adding the 
juice of lemon to the water in which they are soaked. This also applies to carrots, 
tiemon juice and salt will take ink stains from white tablecloths; it can be used for 
colds or cleansing the hands, coppers, boots, and brassware. When lemon or orange 
peel is required for flavoring, it must be removed thinly. The grated rind is best 
rubbed in sugar to bring out the flavor. The wliite pith of the,orange can be used for 
making orange pectin for adding to jams to make it jelly easily. The sugar out of 
purchased lemon peel makes a delicious flavor added to rhubarb pies. Candied peel 
is also very nice added to the above pies. Candied peel is undigestible, should never 
be cut in large pieces; if the peel becomes very hard, soak in boiled water a few 
urmutes. A very quick way of slieitng lemoin or orange peel is to run it through the 
mincer and put away in jarg ready for use. When preserving peel the most economical 
method is tu cut it into small pieces so that they, sink into the syrup. Use the pieces 
j[ust as they are peeled from the fruit from day to day, and when sufficient are obtained 
one can begin preserving. The following recipe is reliable:— Candied Orange or Lemon 
Feel —Soak peel in salted water for 3 to 4 days; if left longer add a fresh supply 
of salted water. Drain and bring to boil in clean waten to soften it. Make a syrup 
by boiling 2 cups sugar with 1 cup water for 6 minutes and put peel, which has wefi 
drained, into basin and pour syrup over it. Let stand for 5 to 6 days, then drain 
off syrup and boil 20 sninutes. Ihit peel into syrup and boil on a slow fire until 
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clear. If required, put a little of syrup in halves and dry in sun or a cool oveiu 
FwsU'Wa or JSutter Fittiim. —Sozs. fresh butter without salt, 4oz8. icing sugar. Creani 
together, then add grated rind of orange or lemon, to which a little sugar has been 
added. (Beoretary, Mrs. F. Kidman.) 

PINNAEOO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

October 7th.—Present: 17 members. 

Tomato Growing. —The meeting, attended by a large number of visitors and members 
from thei Men’s Branch, was held at the residence of Mrs. J. Longford, who read the 
following paper:—^''It is first necessary to prepare the land some time ahead of 
planting by applying a heavy dressing of manure and digging it in, then dig it up 
again before setting out the plants. Have the seedlings ready to plant out about the 
end of August or beginning of September. The Early Dwarf Ked is the best variety 
to get an early crop, and if they are pruned when they start flowering the tomatoes 
will be earlier. It is not advisable to plant tomatoes in holes with the foliage spreading 
out on the hot, dry ground because it scorches the leaves and fruit. It is much 
better to have them planted so that the ground is kept moist and the plants can all 
grow in together to shelter and protect the fruit. Old cocky chaff or straw spread all 
over the ground helps to keep the earth cool. Once the plants have taken root and 
got a start, it is best not to water too much until the fruit is set, and then a good 
watering once or twice a week is more beneficial than a little water given more fre¬ 
quently. The longer period between growing tomatoes on the same ground the better 
will be the results obtained.” Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 

TANTANOOLA WOMEN’S. 

November 8th.—Present: Nine members. 

. Mrs. J. Tooth read the following paper on “.Jam Making”:—“The first essential 
is fresh, ripe fruit, then wash all fruit well and weigh. The following fruits can be 
prepared in the morning and cooked at night:—^Blackberry, black currant, white currant, 
red currant, raspberry, strawberry, melon. These soft fruits I put on to boil at once, 
but most other kinds, such as plums and apricots, sliould be prepared .over night. 
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Becipes.— Gocseherry Jam —11b. sugar to lib. fruit; prepare at uigbt and nearly cover 
with water. In the morning put on to boil until all the water is boiled off; then 
add the sugar, and boil one hour from- when it starts to boil. M^lon and Pineapple — 
Out up pie melon in the morning and put in dlbs^ sugar to 12lbs. melon and 21b. tin 
of preserved pineapple and juice. Boil until it jellies. Strawberry Jam —Mash the 
fruit and add lib. sugar to lib. fruit and boil 15 minutes from the time it boils. 
Black currant, 12oz8. sugar, boil 45 minutes; white currant, 14ozs. sugar, boil 45 
minutes; raspberry, 14oz8. sugar, boil 45 minutes; blackberry, 12oz8. sugar, boil 30 
minutes; red currant, 14oz8. sugar, boil 45 minutes. Mulberry —lib. sugar to 11b. fmit, 
boil 30 minutes. Apriaot Jam—Prepare over night, break the fruit, and take out 
most of the stones. Leave a few stones or put in kernels. Use 11b. sugar to lib. 
apricots, put all the sugar on over night and leave for 48 hours; then stir and boil 
for one hour from the time it starts to boil, *ind keep skimming off the froth in a 
basin. In most plum jams I use lib. sugar to lib. of fruit. I prefer ripe fruit, 
because not so much water is needed. For sweet plums use fib. sugar to every 11b. 
fruit. Always boil about one hour from the time it starts to boil. Green Tomato Jam 
—121bs. gre<m tomatoes, slice fib. lemon peel, Gibs, sugar, ^ teaspoon acid, ilb. green 
ginger or preserved, 5 cups water; boil well. Fig Jam —11b. sugar to Ub. of fruit, and 
add a lot of water at first and boil to a pulp, then cut up ^Ib. preserved,: ginger. Boil 
1 hour from the time it starts to boil. Paste with brown paper and keep in a dry 
place. (Becretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 


WABCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

Kovembor 8th.—^Present: Five members. 

StiMMKR Becivks. —Tlie following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mrs. A. 
Ch-ossman):—“One of the most important points in preparing summer dishes is to 
serve them as dainty and fresh looking as possible. Use dainty dishes, and a glass 
dish of fruit has a very appetising: appearance if stood on a plato in a bed of green 
leaves. Where there are children, jellies and custards are a great standby, and if 
made in individual glasses occasionally will please. If whipped cream is piled cm 
the glass of jelly it will be an extra treat. Another simple dessert is to make a ‘blanc 
mange ^ and serve cold with jam or whipped or plain cream. Btewed mulberries and 
blam; mange with cream is also tasty. CaA:e Trifle —Use any plain stale cake, cuti into 
pieces, spread with jam, and, if available, dip it in fruit juice. Place cake in a deep 
glass dish, and pour a custard, while still hot, over the cake. Set nice and cold and 
^ sprinkle top with dessicated cocoanut and serve with cream. Lemcn Sago —One cup 
of sago, 2 lemons, cups sugar, 4 cups water, 2 tablespoons golden syrup or treacle, 
and a little essence of lemon. Put sugar, sago, and treacle tO; soak in water for one 
hour, add grated rind of lemons, and boil until clear and thicic. Add the juice of 
lemons and let stimd until cold in wet mould. Serve with cream, jelly, or stewed fruit. 
BmtaruL<i mid Ouetard —Peel and scrape some bananas, cut them into small pieces, 
sprinkle well with (-astor sugar; sqticezo some lemon juice over them and cover with 
a rich, (‘old custard. Banana Fool —Split the bananas lengthwise, spread with straw¬ 
berry or raspberry jam; put the pieces together again, place in a^ glass dish, and cover 
with cold custard. Dainty Apple Dish —Peel and core apples. Make syrup of sugar 
and water, adding a little ginger. Put on whole, taking care they do not touch each 
other, and stew gently until tender. Lift them out with egg slice on flat dish until 
cool, then remove to glass or silver dish and fill each one in centre with whipped 
cream. Apple Sago Mould—Boak 4ozs. washed sago in pints cold water, simmer 
gently until thick and transparent. Stew 11b. sliced apples, with the rind and juice 
of a lemon, to a. pulp, add sugar to taste. Mix apple and sago, pemr into a wet mould; 
when firm, turn out and serve with custard or blanc mange. Fruit "sago moulds are 
made in the same way as above, using any kind of fruit and omitting the lemon. 
With juicy fruits less water is required. Frmt Snou^ —Take a largo packet of straw¬ 
berry or raspberry jelly crystals, 1 pint water, and 1 pint mfik.. Melt crystals in milk 
and water according to directions given on packet. Pour liquor into a large basin 
and put aside until cool, but not set. Whisk it with an, egg beater to the consistency 
of thick cream. Serve in a deep dish, having a similar dish^ of fruit to be eaten with 
the snow. , 


WAHLEYS. 

November 3rd.—^Present 62| members and visitors. 

M^dames F. Sanders and E. C. George gave reports on the Annual Congress, and the 
Ineetmg then took the form ol' a flower show. Pour prizes were given for various 
sections, and there was a very fme collection of flowersl Mr. Gwynne, of Gawler, acted 
as judge and awarded prizes as follows:—Best collection of six roses. Miss E. Fagg; 
best collection of inixed flowers, Miss E. Fagg; best bowl of flowers, Miss Vera Currie; 
best posey, Mrs, E. W. Bay. (Secretary, Miss G. George). 
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WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

September 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

Useful Household Hints. —The following were given by Miss W. Cundy:—^‘To 
•cool lemonade, jellies, or blanc manges, stand them in a bowl of very cold water to 
which has been added a handful of common .salt and some ordinary blue, such ajs is 
used in the laundry. Stand the bowl in a cool, draughty place and this will prove a 
good substitute for ice. Beef or mutton dripping can be used as a substitute for 
butter for cakes. Clarify it first by puttinj^ it in a jar and pour boiling water over it. 
When cold, pour off the water and scrape the underside of the dripping, on which 
small particles of foreign matter have settled. When required for cooking, beat up 
with a pinch of carbonate of soda and mix with the other ingredients in the ordinary 
way. Baked custards eaten either hot or cold with stewed fruit ore a favorite sweet 
on warm days. A difficulty with custards is thiit they often curdle and become watery. 
This can be prevented by adding a few grains of rice when the dish is put in the oven. 
Useii of Soap ,—If there is a slight Binell of gas from a fitting or pipe, plaster on wet 
soap immediately. This will stop the escape until the gasfittor can repair the leak. 
To prevent the boiler rusting, as soon as the water is emptied out on washing day, 
and while it is still hot, rub on a generous coating of soap. This prevents rust, and 
the soap will start a good lather next washing day. A small mouse hole in the skirting 
board or cupboard* mn be blocked up with soap. If a ‘ladder’ suddenly apfMjars in. a 
silk stocking, rub some moist soaj) on it at once, but mend it before the stocking is 
washed. A few cloves boiled with corned beef improves the flavor.” (Secretary, 
Mrs. A. (handy.) 


Olher Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Pre.seiit. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Rendelsharn ... 

6/10/32 

12 

Address- F. C. Richards. 

Miss B. White 

Kangarilltt .... 

20/10/32 

6 

Ct>ngie88 Report . 

Mrs. M. Steer 

VVarramboo ... 

12/8/32 

8 

l.)iscu.ssion . 

Mrs. A. (bllins 

Saddleworth .. - 

28/8/32 

9 

l^apore—Mrs. Itoberts and 
Miss Dawson 

Miss G. Frost 

Parilla. 

17 8/32 
23/9/32 
23/10/32 

21 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. R. Weldon 


15 

Discussion... 

Mrs. R. Welden 

l*ari!la. 

15 

C'ongress Reports. 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Warramboo . .. 

7/10/32 

15 

Congress Reports. 

Mrs. A. (bllins 

Gladstone.“ 

8/11/32 

32 and 30 
visitors 

Address—Miss E. 

Campbell 

Mias M. Sargent 

Millicent. 

30/9/32 


Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. W. V^arcoo 

Millicent. 

21/10/32 

11 

Demonstration—Miss It. 
\ates 

Mrs. W. Varcoe 

Millicent. 

4/11/32 * 

11 

Discussion . 

Mrs. W. Varcoe 

Clare . 

5/11/32 1 

25 

Visit to Local Ho8|)ital . . 

Mra. A. Rogers 

Rendelsharn . ., 

2/11/32 

12 

Christmas Gifts . 

Miss B. White 

Belalie. 

8/11/32 

3/11/32 

19 

Chri.stnias Gifts . 

Mr.y. A. (!3ummings 

Mrs. H. Robertson 

McT.iaren Flat , 

18 

Raffia Work Miss M. 
Litchfield 

Wasleys . 

13/10/32 

— 

Address—Messrs. Taylor 
and Cundy 

Miss G, George 

Wasloys . 

20/10/32 

150 

Annual Social. 

Miss G. George 

Kangarilla .... 

17/11/32 

11 and 7 
visitors 

Social . 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Pygery . 

15/10/32 

10 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Miss I. Heylen 


SOUTH-EASTERN. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 19.99m.), 

September 14th.—Present: 11 members. 

Mr. C, Koch read the following paper, “My Experience of Tractor Farming”:—“In 
this article I have given ray expftience of tractor farming—growing ^rain crops, chiefly 
wheat and oats. The class of land I have been farming is what is known as crab- 
holey land with a fair percentage of it upder black grass. The first job to be done 
towards producing a crop is the fallowing of the land, and to do this I have a 15/30 h.p. 
kerosene tractor as the jmwerunit. The plough is a four-furrow stump-jump. The 
banks as well as the crab holes become very soft, and a four-furrow plough is quite 
big enough for ploughing. Another point in its favor is that it does not mass ploughing 
very much land as is the case with a larger plough when passing over a crab .^O^ior 
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going up on to a steep bank. When fallowing, the plough is hitched to the tractor as 
close as possible, it pulls easier, and when one gets bogged, which often happens when 
the* ground is very wet, it is a simple matter to put a longer chain on, move the tractor 
out of the bog on to firmer ground, and pull the plough through. To stop, hook a 
longer chain on, pull out, and back up to plough again occupies abodt three to five 
minutes. If there was someone wdio could patent a grip that would work on the wheels 
in this country and also the wheels made wider on the tractor, being bogged whilst 
ploughing would be reduced to practically nil. Three inches is the right depth to 
plough this country, but when breaking up crab-holey land for the first time, it is 
impossible to average out that depth all the time. Since 1929 I have ploughed about 
800 acres of new land which has cost 48. Od, for kerosene and fid. for oil per acre. 
With a four-furrow plough one acre per hour can be ploughed. The next job is working 
the fallow. The right time for that iiaf towards the end of St?i)tember, and can be done 
with either a set of lieavy harrows or a light cultivator. Due to the very uneven 
nature of the (‘ouiitry the working of the fallow' in summer will ultimately prove the 
best plan, even though summer working has a tendency to encourage take-all. The 
implement that I use for the first working of the fallow^ is a 7ft. disc sundcrcut. This 
is worked to a depth of 3in.; on banks it goes in deepei^ but in thel hollows and flint- 
like places it does well if it cultivates 2in. in depth. This class of working is only 
done on new land and in summer; old land is worked in September with harrows or 
combine, and when worked in spring, it does not require to be touched^ again until it 
is put under crop. Too many workings on this kind of land tend to pulverise it too 
much, and w'hen rain comes it sets down tefo hard. With the sundercut,- 2i acres can 
be done in an hour, which is equal to about 22! acres a day, at a cost of Is. fid. for 
kerosene and 2d. for oil. It will be seen, then, that 100 acres pei< week is quite easily 
done when the machine^ is drawn with a tractor. The levelling of the land is the lu^xt 
operation, and this is generally done immediately after the sundercut has been over it, 
so the work wdll be completed before any rain falls and causes it to set down again. 
It is not possible to work the leveller economically and successfully whilst the fallow 
is wet. The levelling of the crab-holey land improves it a 300 per' cent, in appearance, 
it makes it 50 per cent, easier to work on future occasions, and goes a long way 
towards helping to keep it dryer. The leveller I use is one made on the farm, com¬ 
prising three railroad irons eaeli lift, in length, spaced about 6ft. apart, with three 
pieces of round bull oak, with necessary stays to keep it square. Along each rail is 
a slab of wood about 1ft. in height to hold the earth that it collects passing over the 
banks, and dtie to the length of the machine it leaves the earth in the hollows as it 
meets with them. With this leveller 30 acres are done ii| a day at a cost of Is. for 
kerosene and 2d, for oil. The X’l*>'^ting of the seed and super is done with a 33-tine 
cultivator. The most suitable time to put in the crop is just after .there has been 
liin. of rain, and if it falls at the beginning of May ifl is the most ideal time to have 
it; it gives one time to get in the crop and allow the seed to germinate before the 
cold, wet weather sets in. Always try and get in the crop before the crab holes are 
filled with water. I can, with the tissistanco of another man, sow 30 acres a day— 
one man to drive the tractor, the other to operate the combine. When filling the super 
and grain boxes valuable time is saved with two men, becausej the boxes can be filled 
in a minimum of time, and in this sticky soil of this district there is a lot of time 
spent in cleaning the grain and super hoes, which keep continually choking up with 
mud. With a tractor this trouble does not delay the seeding oi)eration8 one fraction 
of time, bCK-ause the man on the combine can clean the hoes whilst the machine is in 
motion. Do not sow the seed deep, especially on the crab banks; where the machinery 
sowed the seed more than 2in. below the surface there id a danger of take-all, I sow 
on fallowed land l-jbush. of wlieat and lOOlbs. of super per acre, and on stubble land 
IJbush, of oats and 1001 bs. of sui>er. When sowing oats on stubble land I put the 
combine over it once if it is not too hard after there has been 2in. of rain, but should 
it be the hard, flat-like soil that one finds in different places, work the sundercut in 
March us soon after a 8tiil)ble burn as possible, and then put the* combine over it after 
the first rain. The cost per acre is Is. fid. for kerosene and 2d. for oil. The next,and 
last operation is harvest. This I do with an 8ft. harvester, and it also requires two 
men to work the tractor and harvester. On an average day, 18 acres are taken off in 
crcirps yielding about four to five bags per acre, costing Is. fid. for kerosene and 2d. 
for oil. Any hay that is cut is done with a horse team. The next and most important 
part of tractor farming is the care of the tractor. The tractor will not go successfully 
and efiaeiently unless it has care from the operator; do not abuse it. Care has to be 
taken when refuelling; do not allow foreign matter get in with fuel. See that the 
water system is attended to; do not let the water get too low. Keep oil level up in 
gears, see that the right grade of oil goes into the crank case, and drain the crank 
case when the oil losesi its strength. Do-not work the tractor if it does not sound) to 
be running right. Periodically, the valves have to be ground in and the bearings taken 
up if there is any slackness in them,. When fallowing in winter^ the wheel bearings 
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should be looked over every week. If these points are observed, the owner of that 
tractor will be well satisfied, becauscf for getting over a largo area of ground in a 
short time a tractor is unbeatable. No one unless mechanically inclined should think of 
purchasing a tractor, because it will not go long without attention and caro. Below 
is the total cost of fuel, oil, and wear and tear per acre during the working of my 
tractor whilst farming;—Fallowing, 4s. 6d. for kerosene, 6d. for oil per acre; culti¬ 
vation, Is. 6d. for kerosene^ 2d. for oil; levelling, Is. for kerosene, 2d. for oil; sowing, 
la. 6d. for kerosene^ 2d, for oil; harvesting, Is. 6d. for kerosene, 2d. for oil; wear 
and tear, 2s. per acre; total, IBs. 2d. per acre.’’^ (Secretary, E. Pfitznor.) 


SANDALWOOD (Average annual rainfall, lB.57m.). 

September 9th.—Present: Six members. 

Mr. D. Masters read a paper, ‘^The Number of Horses required to work a 1,500 acres 
Farm in the Mallee east of the Murray^’:—^^To work a farm of this size I consider that 
a team of 12 workers with( one useful animal for spring cart and as a hack would be 
necessary. The main j)oint is to utilise as near as possible all the horses, and to save 
feeding spare horses. I advocate a 20-hoe combine, or, if preferred, a 17-tine cultivator. 
The combine could be worked with 10 horses, witli) two for harrowing and carting out 
manure and seed. The cultivator would require eight horses, and a 17'hoo drill four 
horses. Either four or eight leaves of harrows could be worked. Two men could 
seed 500 acres. The fallowing of 500 acres could be done with 10 horses and a 
10-furrow j)lough of not too heavy a type, leaving 500 acres for feed, portion of 
which could be sown with oats for grain and feed. The tw'o spare horses could be 
used for carting stumps off the crop and fallow and harrowing the fallow. The har¬ 
vest could be taken off with tw^o 8ft. reapers with 10 horses, with two horses in reserve, 

or one 10ft. harvester^ with, say, seven or eight horses, and one 8ft. reaper, the spring 
cart horse being available if required. The wheat could be carted with eight or 
10 horses, and the rest could cart in the w'heat chaff. The smallest amount of hay 

to be cut for feed would be 00 tons; allowing a ton of hay to last a horse for eight 

weeks, the 00 tons would last <10 weeks, leaving 12 weeks for paddock fetid or wheat 
chaff and oats. ” (Secretary, W. Cairns.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

Oetobtir 29tli.—Present: 10 mem tiers. 

Sore Shoui.oers on HoRvSES. —Mr. d. Oarthew, wl\o has been a teamsttir for many 
yeai's, read, the folio-wing paper:—‘^Every good horsemaster takes an interest in the 
condition of his team. Naturally, ho will not tolerate sore shoulders, though to avoid 
slight sores at all times may be difficult and perhaps im]) 0 ssible. In a team of horses 
that are well cared for^ one will seldom find sore shoulders. With a team in poor 
condition, coats sticking uj) like tlie prickles of a porcupine, and the harness curling 
U]) from being over dried in the sun, and other indications of negligence investigation 
will invariably reveal sore shoulders. The two cases cited rely on the following two 
reasons: The man in charge of the first mentioned team, being careful about condition 
of horses, harness, and other details, will naturally be equally attentive to sores and 
cure them before they become stubborn. But the owner of the neglected team pays no 
attention to the welfare of the animals, and the painful lesults will very often be 
found under the collar. The beginning of winter is a bad time for the shoulders of 
working horses, owing to the fact that their coats get heavy and perspiration is 
increased, and as horsi's have to work until nearly sunset, the collars keep damp. The 
fact that horses brouglit in fresh and put to work will very easily scald is another 
cause of the trouble. The sagging of cliains in swiiiglctrec work will cause sores on 
some horses. Also the use of j)ole straps sometimes brings about trouble, the collar 
is lield too firmly to the pole and chafes the shoulder. Keep the eollars as dry us 
X^ossible by hanging them uf) in a draught over night and dry as much as possible 
during the week end. Keep them clean and frequently soften the stuffing^ using a 
bottle or smooth hammer to hit tlie collar. Strike from the outside, driving the stuffing 
towards where the collar touches the horse nook. This will soften the collar and 
improve the shape. Collars doing heavy w^ork always seem to push outward and flatten 
where the most contact conies, while the shape should be slightly converse. When 
working in swingletreos, the use of a back band will ease the tendency for the sagging 
of chains, and, w’lien in leading harness, have a strong belly band, so that it will stand 
tightening to an extent that will make the draught slightly down, thereby bringing the 
I>res8ure evenly balanced on the shoulder. When first working horses that have been 
spelling, wash the shoulders at midday and night while still warm from work, and if 
a horse is thin skinned and threatens to break, repeat the washing. A horse that has 
to do hard work should be kept in, hard conditio]^l. Back bands, belly bands, and collar 
stuffing are important, but the teamster cannot aflbrd to neglect good fodder for the 
horses. Bemedie^ for SfimUdera tJmt hnve broken ojmn from Chafe, Scald, or Bru'^ses — 
Wash the wound immediately on ceasing work sufficiently to thoroughly cleanse the sore 
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part. In the Tnorning before harnepsing, repeat the washing, leaving a good lather of 
Boap on the shoulder; this has a cleansing and soothing effect, and after a few days 
tJie scar will start to heal. Be sure that the collar is not projecting on the wound; 
if BO, it requires easing, fhjrses; with very bad shoulders have been cured by washing 
lit the trcjugh dinner time and night with water only, but the use of soap is an improve¬ 
ment. Gall cure is very good for small wounds on the shoulders and back. It should 
applied regularly each day before and after work. Keep the collar scraped clean 
when using gall cure, but do not use any water on the wound with this remedy, A 
false collar reduces friction and is good for a thin sklipied horse that is chadng. It 
is claimed that a tanned sheep skin makes an excellent false collar; this prevents the 
Btuffing from absorbing perspiration, besides preventing chafing, providing that it is 
kept soft and pliable. As horses have to be' given a drink at dinner time and evening, 
there is no inconvenience in having to dip out a bowl of water and wash shoulders with 
a cloth with water from the trough. In some instances shoulder trouble is due to 
the horse being too ‘free^ for the rest of the team. In such a case, it is a good plan 
to lengthen the chains sufficientlv to .steady this horse when he is in front; the coupliugs 
have a cheek on him and generally he will settle down to steady work. Exi^erienee 
proves that the remedies mentioned in this article effect a more permanent cure if the 
horse is kept at work, and for this reason I am opposed to spelling the, horse, which 
will generally break out in the shoulders when put to work again.” (Becretary, H. 
Kennedy.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting, 

Members 

Present. 

1 iSubjeet. 

Hecretary. 

Mt. Gambier ... 

14/10/32 

11 

i 

j (congress Reports. 

G. (xully 

Penola.. 

1 14/10/.32 

8 

i Congress Reports. 

F. Hinze 

MundalJa . j 

1 14/11/32 

00 

j Gas Producer IVactor 
{ Demonstration 

A. Robs 

Coonawarra ... 

i 27/10/32 

14 

1 Congress Reports. i 

»1. Kain 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETBRBOROUaH AND NORTHWARD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall, 14.(>9iu.), 

October 7th. 

Qi’Kstion Box.—“A set screw head broken off level with bearing; how can the rest of 
set screw be removed? '’ Anaioer: Drill a hole in the set screw and then drive in a square 
punch and thus it can be turned out if not too tight. ” Prevention and cure for sore 
shoulders in horses?” Ansivrr: Keep shoulders clean, work steadily for the first few days 
after a spell. It* a. shoulder is sore, sew in the lining of collar by cross stitching just 
over the seat of the sore, thus no pressure w'ill lie on the sore. For an ointment, lard 
and kerosene mixed is quite beneficial. ”Is it better to leave the fallow rough and rigid 
or smooth during sminer?” Afisv'er: This depends on the nature of the soil and the hi}’ 
of the land. In using hilly country it is advisable to leave the fallow rough. ”How can 
the small black ants be jirevented from climbing up fig-trees?” Answer: One member 
advised t^nng a jnece of sheepskit) around the trunk of tree. (Becretary, E. Wurst.) 


November 8th.—Present: Nine members. 

Hay Making. —Paper read by Mr. C. Wurst:—^'If any wheats are particularly sowit 
for hay it is a good plan to sow early hay wheats. King’s White, Sultan^ and Gluyas 
are considered about the three best varieties. King’s White and oats mixed makes 
very goodi hay. It is also' advisable to soW early wheats around fences or where tracks 
are likely to be cut. The sowing of early wheats enables one to cut the block oits 
at the rigid stage, thereby helping to clean the land of that weed, and gives time to 
get the hay cut and carted before the main wheat crop is ripe. Hay ^ould be cut 
when the grain is between the milky and the doughy stage. Cutting —^Before commenc¬ 
ing to cut, see that the binder is in good working order. In cutting tracks, the simplest 
method is to cut the back cut first, which only makes it necessary to shift one sheaf 
carrier load at each rowy 8'too>/^i7i^(^~Stooking should be done as tsoon as possible after 
the binder. The stooks should be three or four sheaves wide, thereby making the 
stook long in the same direction as the rows of sheaves are, again making it easier 
tor the stooker. The sheaves should be placed against the stock with the knots out 
and fairly erect. By making long stooks the hay will dry out better, it will not 
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mould so easily, especJaJly lij rain falls. It also is woi?th while for the man siooking; 
to carry a small bundle of twine on his belt to tie the loose sheaves, putt^g and 
Staoking —Hay should iievei be carted until thoroughly dry. The time of drying 
varies according to the weathci' conditions, approximately from iihie days to a fort¬ 
night. If the hay is too damj) to cart after a rain, tlio addition of a little salt 
makes it quite sate. 1 prefer tht' stack with square endH. Seven yards should be 
wide enough for the average-si/ed farm. When starting a stack, the crown should be 
raised immediately to about 2ft. 6in. to 3ft. higher than the outside. This crown should 
be kept all the way as the stack goes' up. The outside row of sheaves should be placed 
with the knots of the string down, and the backing up sheaves should have tin?; knots 
up, lapping the sheaves with the heads out. It makes the stack better to walk on 
if the sheaves are all placed with the same side up and helps to prevent ‘barrows.’ 
By laying the outside sheaves well on the high edge it allows the stacker to lap the 
backing up sheaves more than would be the case if the edge sheaves were placed flatter. 
When starting a layer, the best method is to start at one corner and build right to 
the next one and again starting on that ono on to the next; in this way the corners 
will bo doubled. It is bad practice to make a joint of the outside row 5ft. or (iff. 
from the corners, especially if the joint is always' made at about the same place; this 
is likely to let the corners slip. It is a good plan to put one^ layer on in one direction 
and every alternate one in the opposite direction. A stack built in this way is not 
nearly so likely to ‘walk.’ I do not favor a high post in each corner as a guide, 
l)ecaiise the builder has a tendency to build right up against the guide. Keep the 
corners in a trifle when building, becaus<? they naturally tend to slip out a little as 
the stack goes up. A good practice when stacking is to walk as dose as possible t(v 
the edge and corners on every layer; this keeps the sheaves tinner and helps to prevent 
8Uf)ping. When the stack is completed, cover it with a good coat of straw, which should 
be well tied down.” (Secretary, E. Wurst.) 


EURELIA (Average* annual rainfali, 12.87in.). 

August 27th.—Bresent: 12 members. 

Horses v. Tractors. —The following paper was read by Mr. W. Shepherd: —‘ ‘ In wot 
weather horses have the advantage when working against the tractor. The tractor user 
.always has a cultivator working behind the tractor instead of a plough for fallowing 
and very seldom is the land worked over a second time, because the cost is too heavy. 
In seeding the* horse team sows close to the fences and creeks, and this is cut for hay, 
whereas with a tractor the land is either left idle, or if sown, the crop is knocked 
down while reaping. In harvesting the crop horses also have the advantage, bi cans:* 
lliere is noi as inueh machinery to depieciate in value, and further there is not the 
danger. The horse team is able to cart the wheat and super and other necossariei 
without the farmer paying for this work. By rearing a foal or tw^o a year it is 
possible to replace any which are lost or too old for work. With a tractor it meains 
cash to keep it ini repair and fuel.” Mr. J. Kildea read n paper mi “The Advantages 
of the Tractor.’’ (Secretary, E. Wall.) 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

November 8th.—Present: 14 members. 

Mr. W. A, Crossinnn read the following paper on “The best Way to Deal with the 
I’eats of Australia”;—“There are three pests wdiich are the most troublesome to the 
nie.ii trying to grow wheat in the Ear North. The one that does most damage wlien 
it does come is the grasshojiper. The following liirds—white cockatoo, gnlah, ring 
neck parrot, sparrows, &c.—also do a good deal of damage to tlie outback farmer. 
Some people do not consider those birds as destructive as they really are, but they are 
the worst pests to deal ^vith, both winter and summer. They eat the wheat as it is 
sown, especially broadcast sowing, but one can do something to keep them in check 
by sowing a few extrg, bushels of stryohnine-treated wheat. The rabbit is the other 
serious pest, and large sums of money are spent in various ways trying to keep them 
under control. The drought is the quickest and easiest way of thinning them out, 
but even that does not exhaust them entirely. The poison carti kept going will reduce 
the numbers as well as any method, and when they refuse’s poison traps Can be used 
If everyone did this it would not be so hard on the few farmeis that are trying te 
get rid of them. Otherwise, even netting fences arel not the means of keeping rabbits 
from getting in and eating what feed one has been trying to save. The small rabbits 
continually keep getting through the meshes and it is impossible to entirely clear them 
out. ’ ’ 

Mr. V. Sanders read the following paper on “Harvesting Operations” written by 
Mr. C. Sanders;*—“The first care in harvesting oj»eratioiis is to overhaul the stiippers 
and harvesters. See that all bolts and nuts are tightened and replace badly worn parts 
and bearings. All harness, swings, and chains must be in good order, and enough oil 
and kerosene on hand to finish harvest, so that there will be no delay while the work 
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is in progress. If a stripper is used, always keep the wheat heap well thrown up; if 
this is not done it is* likely to causel damage the wheat. Days that are not suitable 
for reaping can be occupied by cleaning the wheat. I prefer the stripper for saving 
the chaff, and for a man with plenty of labor, but the harvester is best for a man 
that cannot afford to pay too much for the harvest aud for the tractor owner.” (Sec¬ 
retary, A. Crossman.) 


WIl.MTNGTON (Average animal rainfall, 17.50in.). 

September 20fcli.—Present: 17 members. 

Handling Bra;MBip:.s. —Mr, J. Modystach rofid the following paper:—First con¬ 
struct a good st/ock-yaid and also a crnsh-peii. Wlien in the i)en, rub the colt all over, 
especially the head and eyes. A pair of winkers can then be put on without a great 
deal of trouble. Next fasten on a pair of hobbles, take the horse out in a large yard 
and run it around for 10 minutoe; then take ojff the hobldes and thoroughly mouth 
on both tlie near and oil side with a pair of reins. On no account should a whip 
be ust^d while this is done. Again put on the hobbles and then a collar, hames, and 
leading harness, tind run the colt around in hobbles for a little while until the animal 
is under control. Kemove the hobbles and diive him around, and the colt should be 
ready to put in the team, either abreast or tandem.'’ (Secretary, C. Cole.) 


OlAer Reports Received. 


Branch, 

Dato of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Morehard . 

1/11/32 

17 

Address—E. L. Orchard. . 

A. McCallum 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Dale of j 
Mending. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

1 

Secretary. 

Beetaloo V^alley 

13/10/32 

9 

Address—E. L. Orclnird . 

B, Giddings 

Beetaloo Valley 

18/10/32 

— 

Tour of District. 

B. Giddings 

Beetaloo Valley 

7/11/32 

12 j 

Paper from Journal . 

B. Giddings 

Redhill . 

25/10/32 


Congress Reports.. . 

S. I’cngilly 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

GREENOCK (Average annual rainfall 2I.60in.). 

October 17th.—Present: 38 members. 

Extermination of Pests. —Following the reading of a paper on this subject by Mr, 
E. Hclbig it was thought that the starling did more good tlian harm. The fruit¬ 
grower and vine-grower being the only sufferer, and the little fruiit the starling took 
did not justify its wholesale destruction. To destroy rats one member found the 
following a good remedy: I\it out some wine in a saucer one or two nights and then 
add strychnine or arsenic. Lice on cattle and horses could bo treated effectively with 
a rag dipped in kerosene. An old bag dipped in any oil and tied round a post helped 
pigs to rid themselves of tick by rubbing on the bag; or a hole filled with water and 
oil in the pig yard, was found helpful. For the destruction of snails lime was recom¬ 
mended. To control mosquitoes kerosene on the tank water was advised. (Secretary, 
A. Schubert.) 


LIGHT'S PASS. 

September 19th.—^Present: 28 members. 

Making Small Goods. —Mr. N. Kruger read the following paper:—After sticking 
the pig bavo a billycan close handy in which to catch the bloM. The best method of 
treating the blood is to stir it fairly fast to prevent it from thickening. The blood 
should be set by the time the pig is dead. On no account add any watdr to the blood, 
or it will spoil the keeping qualities of the black puddings. The blood should be put 
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away in a cool place with a thin cover over it. Bkicl: and H-hiie Puddings: After 
dresspg the pig clean the head by scraping oil' the hair and removing the eyes, nose 
and ears. Then take out the tongue and brains. Next cook the giblets, also a neck 
of beef. Special attention should he given to this oiKiration. The best way to see if 
the meat is done is to insert a fork into it. Care should be taken not to cook the liver 
too long or it will be tough. As soon as it is done take it out of the copper and put 
it into the dish and keep it covered. The beef itjeds a little longer cooking than the 
rest, but care must be taken not to get it too tender. When cool, use the beef, small 
portion of the head, the lights, tongue, heart, lung, and kidneys for black pudding. 
After the bones have been removed about 21bs. of rice is boiled tender and dry and 
added to the meat. The meat is then minced and the seasoning added, salt, pepi)er, 
pimento, marjoram, and thyme. The blood is then strained and tlioroughly mixed. Most 
of the head and all the liver are ground up together with one loaf of bread and one 
small onion for white pudding, the seasoning being the same as black ])udding. The 
next operation is the filling. The sausages are filled into casings which can be obtained 
from the local butcher. The mixture is filled into a barrel filler with a funnel for it 
to come through when forced. To prevent air pockets the ground moat is pressed in 
tightlyj the casing is pulled over tlie nozzle of the funnel. The sausages are tied 
tightly and are ready for cooking. This is done in the same water in which the meat 
was boiled, and occupies almut 20 minutes. After taking out, lay them on white paper 
to cool. \\Tien cool hang on a stick so that they do not tou(di one another. Metwurst: 
The meat is token from the ribs of the pig, only the lean is used. T'o IlOlbs. of pork 
add ISlbs. of beef—silver side. Mince it up and add the following ingredieiitB:—lOozs. 
salt, 4()zs. pepx>er, 2oz8. saltpetre, 1 cup of sugar. Mix together and lill into casings. 
Aft(*r being filled hang for a day to dry and then put into the smoko house until 
brown, when they will be ready for use. Fry SoMsages: ('ut up about 3()lbs. of meat 
and 2i loaves of bread small enough to go into the sausage rnacdiino. This meat con¬ 
sists chiefly of beef and 8craj)s, cheek flap, flank beef, flap mutton, and scraps of 
pork. After it has Iwen ground up, salt, pepper, and thyme are added for seasoning, 
and about 3 pints of water, below 50 degrees, so as to make it teisy to mix well together. 
Fill into casings, twist, and hang out to dry. Fritz: Cut up about 501bs. of l>eef and 
remove as much fat as jiossible. To this add about lOibs. of pickled i>ork. Weigh about 
;]lb, salt, 4oza. pcpi)er, 3oz8. saltpetre, 3 cup of sugar, and mix well together. Mince 
and mix again; then let stand over night; next morning mix again. Fill as tightly 
as possible into casings and hang in a sharly place for about 1^ hours to dry. Then 
jilace in the smoke house and smoko for about 8 liours or more. After bei?ig smoked 
iiang on a wire and cook in water for 2 hours, the water being hot enough to bear 
your hand in it. Finally take out, cool, and ilry. Garlic LSaiLsage: Cut up 401bs. of. 
beef, and mince. Add ^Ib. Sk'ill, 3ozs, pepper, 2ozs. saltpetre, 4ozs. garlic, and 1 cup of 
sugar; thoroughly mix, fill into CAsings, and smoke for about 10 hours. Btunove from 
smoke house and hang out to cool.(Secretary, C. Verrall.) 

October 10th.—Present: 36 inemb(?rs. 

AcJKiCliLTTTitAL SdENCE. —Mr. S. Beech read the following paj^er:—“The development 
of this subject is an interesting study. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
tlie increased demand for foodstuffs from the industrial areas of England turned the 
farmer’s thoughts towards more jvroduction from their land. Lord Townshend—a 
Minister of King George—introduced root crops from Germany, and following that 
came the rotation of crojis and subsequent improvement of tillage. Jethro Tull brought 
in the use of the drill and inter-cultivation. Bakowell developed the Leicester breed 
of sheej), and the Smith field Club of stock breeders was formed. A wave of new 
thought swei)t the country, and here bt^gan the first ideas of the science. The 

accumulation of stable dung from the stall-fed cattle was spread over the fields, and 
the mixing of soils commenced. With the advanc-e of chemistry and physics reasons 
began to apjiear for tlit^se practices, and by the nineteenth century a definite xilau on 
scientific farming W’as evolved. Great advances have been ma^e since then, for while 
costly exi3eriment8 had then to be made, we now can analyse tlie soil and know’ exactly 
what to supply and what crop to grow. The growth of the manufacture of commercial 
fertilisers shows to what extent the science has progressed. Tliis science is a clefnr 
knowledge of the factors that cause the growth of plants and animals, and the chemical 
and x>liysicial jiroperties of the soil that affect farming. The whole aim is to produce 
the greatest return of quality jiroduce from the land at the lowest possible cost. The 
Progress of the Science in South Australia: In primary schools there has been taught 
for some years elementary agriculture to give the younger children some idea of farm 
operations and the reasons for the same. Then the development of Agricultural High 
Scliools followed. Boseworthy College and the Waite Research Institute provide for 
the advanced student and the research worker. A still further advance must come in 
the near future—that of Fann High Scfiools. These would be well equipped central 
schools in the geographical centre of closely populated agricultural districts. They 
would teach the ordinary high school subjects, but their chief subject would be agri¬ 
cultural science. They would not need much land, for the practical work would be 
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done on the farms and orchards ai-ound. A good laboratory would be imeded and a 
flrat class man in agriculture in charge. It would not only be a school, but the 
district centre for the agriculturist of the district. With the complete co-operation of 
father and son, latent possibilities of many districts would be set free. The farmer 
would bring his problems to tho school to be solved, and much of the wasteful effort 
nnd loss of money would bo avoided. Tlie boys would combine their theory with practice 
on their fathers' land, and the newest ideas of science would be brought daily to the 
farm. The school would welcome problems of disease of stock or ^^ants. Diseases 
would be controlled and improved methods would double the production. The cost^ of 
the school would l>e repaid many times in a few years by the service to the community. 
The subject itself deals with the chemical land physical properties of the soil, the 
science of botany as it affects farming, a knowledge of agricultural chemistry, tho 
general ideas of geography as to climate, formation of land masses, and influence of 
climatic conditions, the uses of commercial manures, and the practice of modern 
farming, the production of new types of plant, the destruction of plant envies, and 
the knowledge of various sprays and methods of making and applying, the study of 
injurious insects and fungi, and other subjects important to the cultivator. The testing 
and judging of all kinds of farm stock is very important, and forms an important 
part of the subject. Schools taking this subject are essential to the community. They 
have been in operation in Holland and Denmark for many years, and hjjve saved both 
those countries from bankruptcy by increasing their export of produce. (Secretary, 
C. Verrall.) 


OWEN. 

September 19th.—Present: 11 members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box." Which harvester is the moat 
suitable for this distrct—the beater or knife machine?" Mr. J. McPharlin introduced 
the question, he being in favor of the beater machine. A keen discussion followed, 
but members whose farms are situated in sandy soil south of Owen were in favor of 
the beater type. Farmers W'orkiiig the heavy black soil favored the knife machine. It 
was thought that where two machines wore kept, one of each would be advisable, 
because there was always a crop the'* harvester could reap, and this machine had the 
advantage of less working parts. M'iid Turnip —It was reported that this weed had 
completely overrun the station yard. It was extremely diflieuit to eradicate when once 
it became thick becaiLse it had to be hand pulled. Farmers kept their land free from 
it, but as it flowered and seeded on the railway property it was continually spreading. 

On October 11th Mr. S, Lacey road a pai)er from the Jcntrml of Affriimltur(\ 
i'ourteen members wtu’e present. 

A report of a visit to the Roseworthy Agricultural College by 30 members of the 
Branch on October 24th was given by Mr. McPharlin. (Secretary, M. Freebairn.) 


PENWOETHAM. 

October liUh.—Present: Nino members. 

PLANTiNd, Cake, ani> Tkkatment of Young Currant and Grape Vines. —The Hon. 
Seoretary (Mr. A. Jeriner) contributed the following paper:— ^^Eoi^aing Cuttings—Thm 
can only be done successfully where a water supply is available. Select cuttings from 
canes of fruit, spur wood and be careful to discard, water shoots and unripe wood. 
Cut all sticks from the base of cane, discarding the toi)s; these cuttings should bo at 
least 1ft. in length or longer and have at least four to six buds. Carefully tie the 
sticks ill bundles and place in n moist situation; if in the open, cover with hessian 
until planting time, about mid-September or early October. By the time they shoot 
the frosty period will have passed. The methods of sotting canes are as follows:— 
Bpade or plough. If a spade is the only tool available, dig about 14in. deep, then 
place the line on top drawn tight as a fiddle string, and press thei canes into the loose 
soil up to the third bud. This leaves one budJ above ground, one at ground level, and 
two below ground. After completing the row tramp securely to make all airtight; then 
cover tramped ground with 2in. or Sin. of loose soil or mulch, spacing the rows about 
2ft. ajjart and the cuttings lin, to 2in. apart. It will be necessary to give considerable 
attention to the bed by watering, hoeing, and mulching. If it is not! possible to raise 
the vines, purchase them from a reliable nursery. Having provided for next year’s 
planting by raising the vines, it is assumed that the land intended for planting is 
cleared, fallowed, and worked well during the^ year. Plough deep and well, and subsoil 
if it can be afforded. Planting the young vines should be done in July or early August, 
although many successful plants liave been carried out in September, showing a 90 per 
cent. take. The only ground that should be planted late in the season is low or frosty 
ground. Many methods of planting are in use, butT prefer line planting. First f>quare 
the ground, allowing 18ft. or 20ft. headlands. If it is desired to have the rows run 
parallel with, one particular fence, it is only necessary to measure the required distance 
in three or four places and set up a line of sight sticks, squaring off from the comers 
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by iiFc of the builders’ method of 6ft., 8ft., 10ft. For currant vines I prefer a 
lOft. X 10ft. plant, grape \iiies Oft. x Oft., for bush spurred JOft. x 9ft., for rod and 
spur trellis. Nothing is to be gained by crowding a large number of vines on an acre, 
the wider the plant, the more feeding and moisture apace available for each vine. 
With line plaat^g it is only necessary to peg the back or headland line and side line—the 
stakes to be cut and ready on the ground. Set up the line at the required row- spacing, 
then i>lace a stake at each notch, free one end and throw the line back out of' the way. 
Sink holes, and replace the line foj; planting. Plant all vines tO the notch on the line, 
and at the back of same, and stake. This leaves tlio line free to be moved to the 
next row. This method saves much that would otherwise be taken up in sighting or 
squaring. When sinking the holes, do not have them loss than 3 ft. x 1ft. square and 
1ft. Bin. deep the bottom to be well baned up; plant as deej) as the length of the vine 
will allow, ’i'ake care to measure carefully and work the line true. If crossing a 
sharp dip a weight to hang on the centre of the line may be necessary. When planting, 
mound the bottom of the hole witli freshly broken top soil, spread out the trimmed 
roots, and cover same with hnely chopped and broken top soil, using the hand to covei- 
and press the first layer over the roots. Afterwards fill thjce parts full of earth and 
tramp well. The top should then be filled with loose earth and left a little higher 
than the surrounding ground to allow for sinking. After it has been hoed once it 
will be level. Having planted the vines at the earliest opjmrtunity, cultivate and 
cross cultivate at regular intervals. Keep the hoe busy and cultivate after every rain. 
Prune to one bud on the strongest shoot and stake after ploughing has been (completed. 
The stakes should be pointed at the butt end, be driven well into the ground, and long 
enough to be at least 2ft. above where it is intended to run the trellis wdre. 8(dect and 
tie tile climbing shoot to the stake and cut off ail surplus shoots from time to time. 
Use the cultivator and hoe freely; the two first years are very important in getting 
the vines set and started. At the trellising period the grower has to make his choice 
o:f system, but whatever system is decided upon, it must be adheiecl to. When fini. h.d, 
tie the stakes to the wire, prune the cane, and twist oil, wire about loin., but even a very 
strong cane should not exceed 18in. the first year.'' When the young vines shoot, disbud 
from the bend on the wire to ground level. If this is done carefully a considerable 
amount of trouble will be saved during the growing period of the first year on the 
wire. As soon as possible tie out the leaders, but not too tight; allow- vSufKcieiit space 
for the swell of a vigorous cjirie. Cultivation this year should also be good; negle d 
in the early stages often lesults in stagnation, the vines become stunted, and once this 
happens it is not an easy matter to rectify. When pruning the next year, cut out all last 
year’s tie strings and icplace with fresh ties in a difTerent j)lace. fclj>ace the spurs 
about din. apart, one on either side of the wire, and leave at least din. of clearance 
at the bend. Cincturing will be necessary on vines of this age. Use the knife, because 
the vines are not strong onoiigW for saws. During the two followdiig pruning s as* ii:<, 
as the vine stumps and arms become strong enough, untwist from the trellis wdre. This 
is a .job that will require naich patience, but once accomplished will prove worth while 
in future years. It will allow the trellis to be kept strained and in excellent coiidition. 
Also if one unfortunately strikes a vine with plough or dodger not quite so much damage 
will result to a free vine. 

STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfall, 16.80in.). 

August 12th.—J^resent : 12 members, 

Dah;yin« as a Sideline. —Mr. R. Koch read the following paper :— “ Most farmer.^ 
are beginning to realise more and more that it is difficult to make a living entirely 
(jut of wheat growing unh^ss they have piir<dia.sed their farms at a fairly low rate per 
acre. Consequently they are turning to other avenues ia incnnise their income ; and 
if properly managed, dairying is one of the most profitable side linos if we will consider 
a few of its points. On the average farm of between BOO and 400 acres six or more 
cows could be kept quite easily and also 100 ew’es. In some cases more cows can be 
kept. This is largely dependent upon llie manner in wduch the farm is cropped. The 
main thing is for the person to keep a good class of cow. The breed largely depends 
on a personas individual taste. I prefer the Jersey. Not only do they eat considerably 
less than most breeds, but they also give milk with a high butterfat <mnteiit. Tf a 
farmer is in possession of a herd which is not pure-bred, he would be well advised to 
sell the lot, and fo obtain several pure bred cows or heift>rs and a ]mro-bred bull and 
breexl his own herd. Cow-s of several breeds under one hide are often successful in 
themselves, but oft times their heifer calves are failures. It is preferable to stick 
to one breed, only one bull is then needed. Feed :—It is advisable to sow from fifteen 
to twenty acres of Cape barley or some other fodder with rapid growth, w-ith the first 
rain in the season. This Will give an early crop of feed before tho clover and other 
grasses are tall enough for grazing. In summer, when there is very little greenfeed 
about, it is advisable to have a lucerne patch. Lucerne can be waterwl with most well- 
water in the district. It is well worth the trouble and expense of putting down a well 
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and pumping plant to provide water for lucerne. If the farmer already has a well 
containing a good supply of water, he could easily convert the pumping equipment to 
pump enough water for all his needs. It is a good plan to sow a bloc|^ of Sudan 
grass every spring even if it does not always turn out to bo complete success. Cows need 
an abundant supply of clean drinking water in summer. When there is not sufficient 
greenfeed, cows should be handfed. A good quantity of chaff, oaten in preference, to 
which has been added a quantity of bran or linst^ed meal, should be used. In order to 
obtain first class butter it is necessary to take certain precautions. Thorough cleanliness 
should be observe<l in milking. Hairs and dust from the cow body ami udder contain 
germs which “turn” the cream. If the separator is washed only once a day, not 
only will the cream become 3tale,^but the bowl, milk and cream cans of the separator 
will become rusted and so shorten the life of same. It is best to allow the cream 
from the separator to run into a clean container and become cool before adding it to 
the bulk in the creamcan. (>ream should not be used from a cow which is near calving 
or which has just calved. It is better to allow four or five days to elapse after 
calving than to get a second grade price for the butter. Cream should be kept in the dairy 
in hot weather. If this is not available, it is best to stand it under a cool verandah and 
to wrap several wet bags around the can. These should be moistened several times a day 
to keep them damp. This method of keeping cream cool is in some respects better than 
keeping it in a dairy, because there is better ventilation around the can. In order 
to get the most from the cows, it is essential that all the butter fat taken from the 
milk, therefore, the separator should always be kept in first class condition. If the 
separator is faulty and loaves cream in the milk, a considerable portion of the profits 
will be lost. If parts of the separator become worn and rusted, they should be replaced 
immediately. If the machine would cost too much for repairs, buy a new one. A few 
shillings or a pound 8}>ent on the sof^arator is money well spent. Milk should be 
separated immediately after milking, while it is still warm. If for some reason or other 
it has been allowed to stand until cold, it should be artificially w'armod before putting 
through the separator. The separator should always be turned at the speed it was 
designed to be turned at. The correct adjustment of the cream screw is also essential. 
It is not advisable to try to get cream with too high a butterfat percentage. This 
will often result in the separator leaving some cream in the milk. If the butterfat 
percentage is too low, it will leave the crea!m in a condition in which it will easily turn 
stale, l^in cream is somewhat awkward to handle in cans. The butterfat test of the 
cream shouhl be somewhere between 47 and 54 per cent. In milking, the cow should 
be stripped. Care should be taken not to jerk the teats, this injures the small glands 
in the udder and diminishes the milk flow. A gentle, fairly rapid action in milking 
is better than a slow jerky one. Cows should be milked at the same time each day. 
It should be seen to that the night period is not very much longer than the day period. 

The average milking cow needs about five to six weeks ^ spell between each milking period. 

The cow will not only give much more milk, but she will have a chance to strcngtluin 

her constitution which will make it more unlikely for her to contract milk fever or 

any other disease after calving. It also gives her a chance to develop a stronger calf. 
When a cow has been milke<l too long, she often has a weak or crippled calf which is 

due to the excessive mineral drain oti her system. In rearing a calf to sell, it is better 

to let it run with the cow than to bucket feed it. It moans less work and makes a better 

calf for the market in a shorter time at very little more cost. In the case of bucket 

feeding calves, it is necessary to add some artificial food, and it generally takes several 
weeks longer to bring a calf to the same condition as a calf that runs with a cow. 
When it is decided to rear a heifer calf, it should not be taken from the cow for the 
first week, because the milk then contains certain foods for the calf which it is quite 
impossilde to add artificially. Make it your aim to improve the herd so that the quality 
of the butter is of such a high standard that it is fit for export overseas. This side-line, 
if gone into properly, will not only help the farmer out financially, but will also help 
materially in lifting the State out of depression. ’ ’ 

The Horse on tjlie Farm. —Paper read by Mr. D. Higgins ;—The Clydesdale horse 
was first developed in north-west of Scotland. Owing to the natural conditions of this 
part of Scotland, these horses became known for their hardiness. It wjts a general 
practice amongst the Scottish breeders to keep their young stock in a semi-wild state, 
tending them the bare necessitous care until they were ready to be broken in. With 
their environment these horses developed into wiry stock. These horses are very 
intelligent, and as a draught horse in such respects they have no equal. Good Pomts of 
the Clydesdale .—It has a broad jaw, ending in a not very fine or well developed muzzle, 
but with largo open nostrils. The eyes are full and vigorous, yet mild. Tlie forehead 
is broad and full, especially between the eyes. The ears are long and active. The neck 
is strong and massive, and on top showing good development of muscle. The shoulders 
are oblique, allowing the horse to step out boldly and move to perfection. The forelegs 
ere well placed back from the shoulder points and placed right under the body, a little 
obliquely towards the hind quarters. The knees are big and long. The feet are good 
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and big, with widely develope<l hoofs of the best quality. The forelegs show a lot of 
muscle, with plenty of liair, denoting quality and strength. The body is short and 
barrel shaped, with well sprung ribs, the ribs going back to the hindquarters. This is 
generally considered the weakest point with the Clydesdale. They have broad loins, 
with broad low set quarter, witth niusciilar gaskins descending into a broad and evenly 
developed hock. The average Iieight of the (Jlj’-desdale is 16.2 hands. The best color 
rich bay, with a white blaze and four white feet. Feeding and watering the horse :— 
The watering should come first. The water takes the undigested food away from the 
stomach. Eight gallons is an average drink for a horse, although Ixorses have been 
known to drink twenty gjillons. If a horse is hot, leav^> the bit in the horse ^s mouth. 
A. horse should have four feeds a day. The horse should bo given as much as it can 
eat. The bulk of feed sliould be given for the night period, because the horse does not 
sleep to any great extent. liate at night, a couple of sheaves of hay will keep a horse 
contented and will help to keep the teeth level. In the stable, every horst^ sliould have 
dry clean straw to rest on. Before taking out to work, the horse should be well groomed. 
The horse’s collar is a very important part of the hameSvS. Sores very soon appear under 
collar and girth if chafing and friction are allowed- To avoid this troulile, make quite 
sure that the collar fits well against the sides of the neck. If it has to bo pressed 
on the shoulders it is too narrow. One should be able to run one’s fingi'.rs flat up and 
down underneath the collar. Colla.rs sliould rest, firmly but not too tightly, on both 
shoulders. Tliere should be no seesaw motion. The top of the colla,r must not pinch 
the top of the neck. A young foal should be educated when three or four months old. 
It first should be tied up with a headstall and later on mouthed up. If this operation 
is not properly attended to at the start, trouble will be encountered later. The colt should 
broken to light work at the age of two off, and it will generally be found that in a 
year’s time it will lie able to hold its own with any other in. the team.” 

Mr, W. C. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor) spoke on ^‘Bide Unes on the 
Farm.” (Secretary, L. Klaffor.) 


TKURO (.\verage animal rainfall, 20.02in.). 

Scptemlx r 19th.—Present: 14 members. 

Will the Existing System of Mixed Farming Suffice to Improve the Commercial 
AND Economic Situation of the Present Time? —Mr. H. Brown, of Alma, read the 
following paper:—^‘Primary product rcquiremients, machinery, superphosphates, &c., 
are very highly priced and raise the actual costs of farming to a point where it does 
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not pay, but we must carry on with hopes of better times to come. The existing 
economic conditions, high tariffs, high rate of exchange are crippling the industry. 
To send money out of Australia 25 per cent, has to be added to cover the exchange, or 
e.p., £1,200 brought into Australia by woolbuyers, &c., is worth £1,500 here. .XiOcally, 
wheat, wool, wine, dairying, dried fruits, lamb and pig raising are the chief lines for 
the primary producer to follow. I do not agree with the slogan of growing more 
wheat in the sense it implies by sowing more land. The practice should be to endeavor 
to grow 20bush. of wheat instead of ISbush. per acre, because it does not cost any 
more. Wheat seasons vary, therefore we cannot expect the same returns per acre 
every year. The three-course rotation of bare fallow-wheat-pasture is the best rotation 
for wheatgrowing. Thd fertility of the soil must be built up and maintained to the 
best advantage. Fallowing should be finished by the end of August, and worked down 
to a good mulch before summer, but this is controlled by weather conditions. Crops 
turning yellow during the growing period is sometimes attributed to excessive wet, but 
this is not always the reason; excessive cropping will cause a deflciency of nitrogen and 
a consequent yellowing. The remedy is to speU the ground or grow oats on it. Oats 
are good for checking diseases and tone up the land.\ Where clover is found growing 
the fertility of the soil is good, and a good wheat crop can be grown if the land is 
properly fallowed, because clover is a high producer of nitrogen. Get the soils, on the 
farm analysed by the Department so that suitable fertilisers can be used. Some soils 
require more lime than others to give the best results. It is a mistake to grow wheat 
on stubble ground, bec^ause it is productive of disease; either sow with oats or feed off 
With sheep. The farmer requires 600 acres to raise ^eep for wool, but it pays small 
landowners to raise lambs for export. The man with suitable country to raise wool 
should select a line of Merinos and stick to line breeding. The farmer with a smaller 
holding to raise export lambs requires 150 Merino ewes of big, plain body, short legs, and 
no wrinkles, to cross with Dorset Horn, Southdown, or Shropshire rams in order to 
produce the breed that will ship well. Science has proved these to come out of the 
freezers better than other breeds. Dairying .—A cow should produce lOlbs. to 121b8. of 
butter per week to be profitable. Stick to one breed of cows and do not cross. The 
purchase of a Babcock tester by thej Branch to test all cows is well worth considering, 
and any animals that do not give a suitable test ought to be discarded. Fig Baisvng .— 
This is a side line that seems to fluctuate; the price of pigs has been low for the last 
few years, but an export trade has now been built up, and prices may be better next 
year owing to many of the breeding sows having been sold. Pondtry .—If poultry is 
kept, treat it as a side lino. Boosters need not be kept because infertile eggs realise 
better prices and it is cheaper to buy day-old chicks.from the hatcheries.’^ Mr. Brown 
used the following diugram to illustrate the wheats suitable for tliis district: — 


Season. 

Early. 

Mid-Season. 

j Late. 

1 

Between Germinatkni and 
Blooming 

116 days 

1 136 days 

1 

i 154 days 

Between Blooming and 

24 days 

1 

1 25 days 

28 days 

Ripening 

Btitween Germination and 
Ripening 

140 days 

161 days 

182 days 


King’s White 

Ranee 

l^^eak's Rustproof 


Gluyas 

Ford 

Sepoy 


8ultan 

Snuitproof 

Free Gallipc^U 

Sword 

Turvey 


Waratah 

Daphne 

Dart’s Imperial 


Nawab 

! Currawa , 

Bena 


Felix 

Federation 

Major 


Aussie 

[ Hard Federation 

Yandilla King 


Totadgin (W.A.) 
Bencubbin (W.A.) 

1 Dan 

Nabawa 

Caliph 

Wannon 

Silver King 

Growing Period . i 

June to October 

Middle of May to 
October 

April to October 


If the season does not open in April, commence with mid-season wheat. 


October 10th.—Present: IH members. 

How TO Make Farm Imfe ATT^OTivE.—Tho following paper was retad by Mr. E. 
I^rry:—“The man on the land since the last drought and the depression has had to 
continue producing all kinds of produce, most of which he sells at a loss, yet he still 
sticks to his job even through perhaps he is hoavity in dobt. Thero ate sotnO ptoduoers 
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who would be much better emjdoyed at oUier work. But luoRt of the producers liavo 
done their share towards helping Australia back to her i)reaent position. Primary 
producers have a right to ask for assistance to Ciarry on, because the ('ommonwealth 
or State cannot carry on with 56 per cent, of the population living in the cities. This 
season promises to be a record harvest for wheat, for lamb production—though not for 
export on account of the prices being low and producers holding their lambs because 
of the abundance of feed. There is also a record production of dairy products. With 
all this extra production producers still cannot pay their way at present-day prices, 
and it is necessary to take some step to bring down the cost of production nearer to 
the level of what is received for the products, through reducing tho tariffs, freights, land 
taxes, interest, &c. TVenty years ago wheat was 38. 5d. to Ss. 7d. per bushel af country 
sidings and cornsacks were (is. bd. to 7s. 3d. To-day wheat is 28. lid. and corusacks at 
Ss. (id. to 9s., and binder that cost £36 20 years ago costs £72 now, and almost everything 
that the producer uses has increased 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, in price. Freight alone 
has increased 60 per cent, in the last six years. Turning to another phase of the 
subject, we can do much towards keeping the boy.s and girls on the farm by having 
the best that we can afford in the way of horse teams and dairy cows, &e. It seems 
to make the work easier if you have a. good team, one that you can Vje i>roud of. l>o 
not always be dealing the horses away for otliers; nothing discourages a boy more 
tlian to break his team up ju.st as he has got them working well, and the girls w'ould 
far sooner sit down to milk a pure-bred cow tJian a mongrel. It is only fair that in 
tile slack periods of the year wo should allow them a half-day off—preferably Saturday— 
so tliat they can indulge in their favorite pastime. Then we can do all we can for the 
locial town by keeping as many employed in it as posjsible, which assists the school, 
social functions. See,’’ (Secretary, L. Duivis.) 


Other Reports ReceireA. 
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i 
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7 
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37 
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1 

15 
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1 
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1 Conference Reports. ' 

A.Jenner 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOOR^'S PLAINS (Average annual rainfall, 15.6lin.). 

October 6tli.—Present; 45 members and visitors. 

Wheat Diseases. —Mr. V. A. Prider, of the Kadina Agricultural High School, read 
the following paper:—“Nearly all of the common and most disastrous diseases of wheat 
and cereals generally are caused by microscopic living plants known as fungi. These 
small plants are parasites, they live on the living plant, absorbing sap and foo<i 
material which would otherwise go towards developing the plant itself. When one con¬ 
siders the size of these minute plant pests, it would seem an almost hopeless task to deal 
effectively with them, but they can l>c controlled and checked to a certain extent, and 
a knowledge of the way these fungus di.sea8es work and live and carry over from 
one season to another should be a big help tow'ards effective control. Red Rust or Stem 
Rmt of Wheat (Puetjinia Gram.) and Barley.—Life History —The first indication of 
this disease i.s the appearance on the stem, and leaves of the green wheat plant, usually 
during tlie spring, although they sometimes appear during a mild winter, of elongated 
reddisn spots, which become raised like blisters, and eventually burst, revealing the 
familiar rusty red^ jwwder, from which the disease gets its name, Red Bust. This stage 
is known as Spring Rust. This powder consists of thousands of spores—these are the 
fruit of the disease and resemble seeds—on short stalks. These spores mature in a 
few days and fall off their stalks and are blown about by the wind, which accounts 
for the very rapid spread of the disease through a crop. A spore which falls on a 
plant germinates and sends out a thread (mycellium) which enters by a breathing 
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spore, and thence into the cells of the plant, where it absorbs the sap and food materiaJ 
which passes through those cells. These spores, when they come to rest on a plant, 
will not germinate unices there is moisture on the portion on which they alight. 
Warmth is also required. Hence, warm, sultry weather, following rain or heavy dew, 
provides them with the conditions necessary for growth and the disease commences in full 
vigor. The humid weather prevents the too rapid evaporation of moisture from the surface 
of the plant and gives time for germination, and although the amount of water is 
almost microscopic, it must be remembered that the spores themselves are extremely 
small. Clear, dry weather, of course, dries the plants rapidly, not giving the spores 
time to germinate. If muggy weather continues, the disease spreads with remarkable 
rapidity, the spore multiplying by the thousands. Bpidemio under Suitable Conditions — 
Hater on in the season, as the plants dry out, black spores appear among the red 
ones, the latter generally disappearing. These are the summer spores of the disease, 
and this stnge is called Black Rust, and it is merely a more ad&?anced stage of the 
same disease; the spores will not germinate until the following spring, and hence are 
known as resting/ spores. In Europe, the completion of the cycle is simply that these 
resting spores carry over on various plants until the following spring, when they ger¬ 
minate, producflTg, after a rather complicated process, the red spring spores, which 
commence the infection afresh. In Australia, however, no one yet has been able to 
definitely show how wheat plants become re-infected, because the resting spores will 
not germinate out here. No native plant has been found as yet which acts as a host, 
although such grasses may occur, and scientists arc searching earnestly for them. Other 
theories are that the red spores are floating about in the air in enormous numbers ready 
to infect plants at the first favorable opportunity. Spores are also found iu the 
^brinsh’ of the wheat grain, thus unpickled seed may be a source of infection as 
fungicides would kill such spores. Wheat dropped after harvesting, which germinates 
with the first rain, aft'ords another possible means of spreading the disease. Tlie theory 
that spores are carried over in sheltered places or in the air seems to be as reasonable 
as any. Wind may carry spores from an infected, district for many hundreds of miles. 
Anyway, it needs only a few thousand spores to start a serious infection. Effects on 
Cridps —The damage done may l>e in some cases very disastrous, for in a short while, 
about a month or even; less, a very promising crop may be reduced to a disappointing 
failure. Generally speaking, the younger the crop the more serious the result; some¬ 
times the result is death of plants. Late sown crops may be seriously affected, not 
being far enough advanced in spring when the disease appears. By absorbing sap 
which would otherwise nourish the plant, the disease starves it, thereby stunting the 
growth and interfering with the formation of the grain, which may be in some casc.s 
mere dried Tip skins, and in others pinched and small; generally, it is unsuited for 
milling because of the dust. The weight per bushel measure is always affected. Hay 
crops infected with rust usually weigh less and are lacking in quality due to the 
retarding of the crop and to the presence of the spores, and ^so the spore dust affects 
both the digestion and the membranes of the mouth and nose of the stock. Methods 
of Control —Control is very difficult and no direct practicable method has yet been 
devis<?d. The solution seems to rest in growing varieties which are resitant to the 
attacks of the spores and to grow early maturing varieties which are too far advanced 
w^heu rust appears to bo badly affected. Breeders have been working all over the world 
in an endeavor to discxjver varieties which are resistant, but the difficulty which has 
arisen now is that there are many different strains or forms of the disease and 
different districts are affected by a certain strain of the rust fungus, and a variety 
which is resistant to the strain in one district may be susceptible to the strain of 
another district. All varieties are not susceptible to the same degree. Resistant varieties 
show plenty of evidence of disease, but are not badly affected by it. So far oiil.y a 
few strains have been found in Australia. However, this seems to be the best method 
of control and perhaps breeders may breed resistant varieties. Nabawa is one of th(.‘ 
most resistant varieties. Take-all —Take-all is also caused by a parasitic fungus which 
lives on the roots and the basal portion of the stem. The spores of this fungus remaiu 
in th6 soils from the previous season; and when cool, moist conditious occur, they ger¬ 
minate, attach themselves to a host plant, and grow with. it. In the seeding and half 
grown stages, if the disease is serious, the plants are killed, whilst with more mature 
plants prematurely ripe or ^whiteheads’ containing no grain are formed. Affected 
plants are usually easily recognised by the appearance of the base of the stem and 
the roots. The latter are poorly developed, brittle, and break easily when pulled up; 
they.show an abnormal development of root hairs and present a tufted appearance. 
Usually the existing roots are short thick, and weak, showing none of the penetrating 
power of a healthy root system, and there are very few of them. At the base< of the 
stem there is a black or brown; discoloration for nearly 2in. The stem also has a well 
rotted appearance in later stages. In the paddock, individual plants may b© attacked 
or *no growth ’ patches may occur, the latter of which are more or less round and of 
varying size, and in these patches the affection seems to get more severe towards the 
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centre^ where the plants are much more backward than tho?e towards the outer edges. 
The spores remain dormant in the soil from the previous year—very hot conditions do 
not kill them—and when they* germinate under suitable conditions, they send out long 
threads, which on; finding a suitable host attach themselves to the roots and portions of 
the stems at about ground level. These threads can travel through the soil from 
plant to plant, hence are able to spread the fungus. They enter the plant and then 
commence to absorb the sap and nourishment fiom the plants, roots, &c., and divide and 
subdivide many times as they are fed. On the stems, these threads form the thick, dark 
mass mentioned above, resembling felt which peels off when dry. This, of course, pro¬ 
duces the spores. Inside the tissues of the plant the threads jiroduce their fruit or 
spore cases, which are similar in shape to a flask, the larger end being inside the 
X)lant, and the smaller end protruding. These cases contain numerous little sacs, each 
containing eight spores. When ripe, the sporei cases expel the sacs and the spores are 
set free for further infection. Metftod of Control arid Prevention —Grain harvestelS 
from a crop infected with the disease is not likely to be infected with si)ores, because 
the spores live on the roots and basal portion of the stem, so grain from an infected 
croj) is not likely to be an important factor in thd infection of a crop in the following 
year. However, crops grown on the same land after an infected croj) are liable to 
worse attacks than l^fore, l>c‘cause the spores are in the soil, particularly on the roots 
and stems of the previous yearns plants in much greater numbers than jirevious years, 
and so the disease will get worse and worse. The chief methods of jirevention are: — 
(1) Burn the stubble—the heat thus generated will kill a certain number of the spores 
by burning affected roots &c, (2) Growing oats in rotation following wheat; oats 

are not badly affected by take-all, and, hence, tend to starve out the disease. (3) Careful 
preparation of the land—by keeping the fallow clean host jdants are kept away from 
the fungus. The fallow causes many to germinate and these die through liaving no 
host to feed them. Barley grass is one of the weeds affected by take-all. A cornpacl 
seedbed does more to check the disease than perhaps anything else. This is due x>robably 
to the fact that the fungus needs a plentiful supj)ly of atmospheric oxygen, and a 
comi)act Beecll>ed does not provide its requirements in this direction. It is a well-known 
fact that a loose, open seedbed tends to increase the disease; hence, early fallowing 
may be strongly* advocated or else artificial means of comi)acting the seedbed moist be 
resorted to, c.g., rolling, &e. (4) Resistant varieties—Some varieties appear to be more 

resistant than others. These have tough, shiny chaff, &c.—Gluyas^ Late Gluyaa, Caliph, 
Leak's Rustproof, Yandilla King, &c. (5) Late sowing in dry seasons with early 

maturing varieties to enable rains to comi^aet seedbed. The smuts do a great amount 
of damage to wheat, perhaps more than any other of the diseases because it is con¬ 
sistent in ita attack; it is found every season in every wheat district, while other 
diseases are more or less spasmodic. The smuts are especially recognised by the dark- 
brownish spores they iiroduee in certain parts of the x)lant. They all act somewhat 
similarly. The spores germinate at the same time as the wheat grain and send out 
a thread, and this grows through the plant to its growing tip, where it keejis pace 
in growth with its host. When the jilant matures, the thread joins and produces 
8jx)res which appear in the ears, as in the case of ‘bunt' and ‘loose smut.' Bwtit or 
Stinking Smut {TilUtia tritioi )—The 8})ores which remain on the grain germinate at 
the same time as the wheat, sending out their threads. The threads enter the seedling 
jilant and grow through the cells to the growing tip, and here they remain, keeping 
X»ace with tlie host in growth. The plants show little sign of infection until the for¬ 
mation of the heads, this lieiiig a characteristic of the smuts. At flowering time, the 
threads, which are growing with the plant, enter the flower, and although the flowers 
fertilise, the smut attacks the grain, which is just forming, in a similar way to cancer 
among humans, i.e., changes the substance of the grain into something foreign, until, 
when the plant dries out, the grains are really masses of bunt spores surrounded by 
the wheat skin. These are known as bunt balls or smut balls. The spores have a 
characteristic evil smell. There may be 6-9 million spores in{ a bunt ball, which when 
broken during threshing broadc.asts 6-9 million bundles of trouble among healthy grain®, 
this being the most important method of infection, the spores being caught and held 
in the brush of the grain. The head of an affected plant resembles a healthy head, 
because the bunt balls are securely held in the cocky chaff as healthy grains are, 
although the head usually has a loose, oi)en ajipearance, due to the fact that the 
spores force the ears/ open, causing the spikes to stand out on the axes. Sometimes the 
head is only half smutted. This is due to the strong growth of the host, which gets 
slightly ahead of the disease. P feat ft on Crop—-Firstly, bunt causes a reduction in the 
yield which is obviously destroying the grain (this being up to 7X) per cent, in bad 
eases), and, secondly, it afft^cts the quality of the remaining grains by contamination 
from the evil smelling spore dust. This, of course, renders it unsuitable for milling, 
hence Jow prices. The hay is noh very good for feeding to stock. Control —Infection 
from smut may occur in two ways; first, from the spores on the grain; secondly, from 
Bpom in the soil, but where fallowing is practised the infection tends to diminish as 
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th« spores germinate without infecting, and then die. The chief method of infection 
in Australia is from the spores on the .grain, and the method of c,ontrol is to kill 
these spores with a fungicide, in addition to selecting clean seed, if possible. Wet 
PicJcles —As the spores are held in the hairs on the end of the grain, thorough wetting 
is necessary, because bubbles of air remain on the surface of the grain and in the 
brush at the end. To do this, the grains should be rubbed together by some means or 
another, and by turning the seed on a floor after the pickle has been poured oii| is a 
good method of doing this. The seed should be turned several times, complete immersion 
makes quite sure that the bunt balls are floated, and this is so important in badly 
smutted wheat, but in the opinion of some experts this is not as important as the 
rubbing of the grains together—^winnowing would probably remove bunt balls before 
pickling. Anyway, it is a matter of opinion that the solutions should be sufficiently 
strong, but not too strong. Bluestone, b per cent, to li ,per cent, solution. Formalin,, 
f per cent, solution of commercial foimalin in water. The time of immersion' is about 
three minutes. Both these pickles are efficient when used properly, and/ the spores are 
killed, although they have several faults, firstly, they kill a certain proportion of grain 
(due to damage to the coat of the grain) and probably copper sulphate is worse in this, 
instance; secondly, they cause the germinating powers of the grain to deteriorate con¬ 
siderably, getting worse during the first week or fortnight left unsown. Hence, the 
seed is usually seeded after the pickling process. However, if the seed is thoroughly 
dried, then bagged after the first week, the germinatnng powers improve gradually 
until about one month after pickling when a better germination is usually experienced 
than when sown immediately. If allowed to dry, do not sow before the first fortnight. 
Copper carbonate is the latest development and is coming more into favor. With this 
pickle the smut is not killed on the grain until the seed is sown. When the seed is 
sown the pickle comes into contact with the soil moisture, producing a copper fungicide, 
which kills both spores on the grain and in the soil, although with badly smutted 
grains it is not so efficient as the wet pickle, with spores on the grain. It does not 
cause the germinating powers of the seed to deteriorate and can be done at any con¬ 
venient time. The seed, however, must be thoroughly dusted, hence an efficient machine 
is necessiiT'y; 2oz8. of dry copper carbonate must be used, and the powder must be' fine, 
the fineness being most important. Loose Sinurt or Flying Sinitt {Vstilago tritici) — 
This smut grows with the j)lant in much the same way as bunt, but although it affects 
the head of the ear, it affects it in a different way. The head is reduced to the central 
stalk or rachis and a mass of loose, black spores (not in the form of balls) whi<‘h 
are blown away by the wind. ISIo glumes, i.e., cocky chaff, or awns develop on the 
spike. This occurs at about flowering time, and the spores from infected plants are 
blown to neighboring plants which are just flowering. The spore comes to rest in the 
stigmas of those plants which have them hanging out, whore they germinate and send 
tubes down into the flower ovaries. They then go into a resting stage, and the grain 
which has been developing meanwhile forms about it, consequently this furnishes us 
with a reason why loose smut is hard to combat, namely, that the disease is inside the 
grain, and unfortunately none of the treatments for bunt will touch it. No infection 
can be seen from the appearance of the seed, So far the disease has not reached 
serious proj^ortions in South Australia so that the loss is small, and the cumbersome 
water method does not warrant its use in most instances. Flag Srrnut (Urocystis 
trityoi) —The appearance of this disease is denoted by the appearance on the flag of 
dark greyish or bluish black lines which mn parallel to the sides of the leaf. They 
vary in length from 1 cm. to the whole length of the leaf. The leaves are twisted and 
malformed and often they disintegrate and fall to pieces just as if burnt away to ash. 
They are of a. bluish grey color. If the heads are formed, they are usually small, 
sterile, unci smutted. Infected plants never grow* to full height, and may just struggle 
on, or die. The lines on the leaves or stems are blisters which eventually burst, liberat¬ 
ing masses of black spores which scatter through tlie soil and crop for further infection 
later on. Next year they gernjinate with the wheat, and enter the young wheat plant 
before the first true leaf appears. Pickling doea little to prevent this disease, because 
the spores are in the soil, and even in bare fallow those spores are known, td exist for 
four years, so they hre very hard to kill. The damage is in the reduction of yield, 
duo to the heads nt)t forming or producing grain. Control M6amres —^The stubble should 
l>e burnt, thus killing many spores, whilst early fallowing is urged to encourage ger¬ 
mination of the spores which will die if they have no host plant to attack; early sowing 
seems to encourage it. One of the latest developments is the us© of resistant varieties, 
of which Nabawa is the best; this means has not been fully investigated as yet. M(A- 
warms —^The eelworm is a mirifutd worm, about 1/25 o:^ an inch long! when fuUy grown, 
and although it is a parasite it is not by any means a fungus. It has been proved 
lately that many ^no growth^ patches in crops have been due, not to Hake-all' or 
pot-rot,» but to the eelworm. The eelworm remains from one season to another in 
the soil as eggs in little egg cases which were produced the season before. When 
conditions are faVorable, the eggs hatch out and minute worms emerge (l/70in, long). 
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These make for the roots of young plants, probably attracted by juices from roots, 
where they bore into the fine tissues, and commence feeding on the juices of the roots. 
The female gradually swells and the body is forced out of the tissue, leaving the head 
inside. Male worms then fertilise the females and eggs are produced, which cause the 
females to swell further, forming small lemon-shaped cysts on the roots of the plants, 
which may now be seen. They are whitish in color and contain about 100 eggs. 
The period of the cycle from hatching to mature adult is about four to five wee^, 
so that during the growing season of 4he plants, if soil conditions are suitable for 
hatching the eggs, there may be more than one germination in one season. Moisture 
and warmth are needed and these conditions arel usually supplied at about Aprils when 
the first winter rains and the young worms hatch out about the time when the young 
plants begin to grow. Eggs which are produced late in the season drop off the roots 
and remain in the soil for further infection next year.’' 

There was an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the croj> inspection, 
which took place during the day. (Secretary, S. Chynoweth.) 


BRENTWOOD (Average animal rainfall, 15.54m.). 

September Ist.-—Present:—11 members. 

Wool, Shep:p, and Fat Eambs.— Paper read by Mr. J. Boundy:—“Sheep for wool 
is an all the year proposition, that demands full flock strength during the period of 
feed and water shortage. Many farms have a feed glut period during winter and 
early spring when water is plentiful, that cannot be exploited to the full when wool 
alone is the object in 'view because of the leim months which follow. Most producers 
suffer from a shortage of feed or' water at the same period of the year so that profitabh? 

quitting of flock surjiluses are not alw'ays possible. The majority of wool men keep a 

fair percentage of wethers in their flocks that in the event of overstocking would be 

placed on the market together with the culls from the ewes, because no one desires to 

sell breeding ewes. Butekers supplies laro in this way augumented and prices decline. 
Sheep are necessary on most farms as a sideline, to eat oft' surplus feed^ and to help is 
keeping fallow clean, 'l hey help in compacting the soil and avoid overworking when 
the soil is dry. The question then is as to what type of sheep to keep. It might 
appear as though there is very little profit to l>e made out of sheep of any type or 
for any purpose, but the indirect benefits obtained help in some measure to oflset 
thoir apparent unprofitabloness. No farmer should be under the necessity of buying 
from the butcher his meat supply or of asking for his neighbor's sheep to eat off 
8urj)lus feed. Fat lambs, even at the present low prices, seem to be the most profitable 
investment, provided that big, roomy ewes are mated with either Dorset or South- 
down rams so that rapidly maturing laml>s are obta.ined. The b<?st cross for tiie big 
framed Merino ewes is the Dorset, since with that cross a lamb is obtained that is 
a rapid grower, vith fairly even conformation, that can be marketed in from 10 to 
15 weeks. The Southdown-Merino cross seimis to have a inuch slower growth, but 
retains its lamb characteristics much longer than does the more rapidly maturing 
cross which is of advantage when waiting for a innrket. It a}>pi’!Ars, however, that 
the better Southdown cross lambs are to be obtained from the mating with long wool 
ewes such as the Border Leicester to obtain the rapidly maturing cliaractcristics that 
are necessary for early marketing. In June of this year, lambs were bringing from 
ISs. to 208., 8+ the present time they are worth from 6s. to 8s. Even at this low 
figure, they arc a better proposition than wool alone. If a sheep is kept for 12 months 
and it shears 121bs of wool at 8d. a pound a return of 8s. is received equal to 8d. a 
month. If a fat lamb is raised and it is sold for Gs. 6d. it is equal to a return of 
28. 2d. per month when feed is plentiful and in addition the ewe will cut lOlbs. of 
wool at 6d. per pound, equal to 5s. a ewe or 5d. a ntouth. Total return from ewe 
and lamb lls. 6d. per year. The total return per month from the lambing ewe is 
Hid. and the lamb is kept 3 months only, when best able to do so. It is very necess¬ 
ary to use good rams and to choose the proper type of ewe whether the Merino or 
Longwool. if mating Dorsets and Merinos it is advisable to use a mature ewe or 
lambing losses may cause all profits to disappear. Ewes are better kept on sparse 
pasture during lambing, so that they will take the necessary exercise, but in any 
ease attention at this time usually pays.(Secretary, G. Oarmichael.) 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

October 4th.—^Present: Nine members. 

Whisat Growing. —The monthly meeting was held at Mr. E. Heinrich ^s residence, the 
following paper being read by Mr. L. Hasting:—“In making wheat growing a success 
there are many very important points to consider. It is not just a matter of sowing 
the seed and reaping the grain. One of the fiirst items to ensure success is the prepara¬ 
tion of the fallow. It is impossibk! to make a hard and fast rule as to how the fallow 
should be worked, because the soil varies so much from one district to another. I 
therefore propose to direct attention to limestone and red loamy soils, wdth which I 
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am most familiar. Fallowing should comm^^iice during July and be finished by the end 
of August; a plough being used for tJ»e work. Deep ploughing is not necessary in 
this di8trict^-2m. deep is sufficient. After tbe first jdoughing the land should remain in a 
rough state for several weeks to allow the rain and sunshine to get well into it, then 
after a good rain it should be harrowed to break the clods and pull the w'eeds about. 
Three or four weeks later the fallow should again be worked, and again just before 
harvest, when summer weeds begin to make an appearance. For this w^orking a spring- 
tooth may be used, and then the fallow should be left open. Should a good rain fall 
during harvest or through summer, do not lose any time getting on to it with the 
harrows. This will stir the summer weeds about and leave a level seed bed for the 
sowing of 'svbtmt. Never work tlie fallow when it is dry unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Bheep are a l>ig factor in preparing proper fallow to ensure a successful wheat croj\ 
they assist in keeping the fallows dean and in consolidating the seed bed. The depth 
to sow the seed should be about liin. The.seed should be carefully selected, varieties 
being obtained which are most .suitable for the district. Do not sow' too much of a. new 
wheat until it has been tried out. Watch carefully foi now wheats that are likely to 
imrrove viehls, but for the first year about 10 acres of any new’ wh<>at is sufficient to 
risk, and this should be sown in the same paddock as other w’heats that have provt'd 
themselves. It is not advisable to sow a w'heat too many years before getting a change 
of seed-. The seed should bo graded or put through a winnower prior to seeding. At 
seeding it should be pickled to produce wheat free from smut. Do not sow too heavily— 
651bs. of seed per acre is ample; there is ahvaya tlie tendency, w’hen sowing thickly, to 
produce a big crop, of straw with small heads. A high grade sujx^r should he used, 
say 45 per cent., and about 1121bs. applied to the acre. Seeding should commence after 
the first good rain at the end of AT>ril or beginning of May. When the seed lias becoi 
sowm it should l>e harrow’ed about three or four days afterw'ards, when the weeds have 
just started to freshen, Clare should be taken to |>revent wdld turnips from going to 
seed, these should also be destroyed in tlie paddocks not under crop. A early wheat 
should be sown around the fences, so that it can be cut early and carted out of tho 
paddock bt?fore the other wheat is ready for reaping. Before starting to reap make sure 
that the machines are in good working order; loss of time wdnm tho crop is ripe is also 
loss of money. A good, clean sample of wheat should be produced for sale, there is no 
excuse for having dirty samples with the moderji inaehines now’ in use. It is essential 
that oats or barley be grow’ii as a change for tlie land, becausi' there is a tendency for 
the soil to become wheat sick, and a poor crop is the result.’^ (Secretary,E. Hasting.) 


Other Eeportff Heceired. 


Bram;h. Date of 

Members 

Subject. 1 

Soeretary. 

Meeting. 

Present, 

Weavers . 15/11/32 

8 

j 

‘‘ Wheat and Bai ley 
Prodnetion ”—J. Honner 

H. Cornish, Stansbiiry 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BALUMBAH, September 2l8t. 

Present: eight meimbers and four visitors. 

Care of Farm Horses. —Tiie following paper waji read by Mr. W. Biches:—-^ ‘ Tho 
care of horses is one of the main points in farming. If the horse is well inside tho 
outside will look after itself. Cn the West Coast, I have seen many horses which 
appear to be suffering from blood worms. The worms penetrate the stopiach and 
find their way into small veins ami in time locate^' themselves in the main" arteries 
and form lumps which cause a stoppap. Then the horse becomes sluggish and 
hairs stand up and become dry and split nt tlie ends. Horses suffering from blood 
worms may appear to look well with good coats, but a sudden change of food, no 
matter how good, and they nt once start to go back. The best treatment is to starve 
the horse for at least .12 hour.s, then give him one pint of raw linseed oil with three 
ounces of turpentine. If this is not effective, repeat the close land when he has quite 
recovered from the effects of the oil give Fowler’s solution of arsenic at the rate 
of two tablespoons once a day mixed in a small feed. ShmOdersx After horses 
have been turned out for a while it is bad practice to work them a full day for 
a tow days, because they scald easily. If worked too hard for a etart the scalded 
shoulders become sore and are hard to cure. Work the horses a few hours a day 
for the lirst’ week. Also watch the shoulders and directly a mark is noticable, 
change the collar for one which fits properly.” (Secretary, A. Jericho, Kimba.) 
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October 19th.—Present: Eight members. 

The Agricultural Bureau.- —^Under the title ^^How to Stimulate Interest in the 
Work of the Agricultural Bureau, * ^ the following paper was itead by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. A. Jeiicho) :—There are various means by which a jQarmer caJi improve his 
general knowledge. One is by travelling and observing various methods practisc^d in 
different districts, combig into contact with different farmers and discussing with 
them items relating to agriculture. Circumstances and time are usually against this 
method of learning. Further, one can experiment and carefully observe the finer 
points governing the essential workings on a farm. But experimenting at all times:' is 
more or less unprofitable. Another meiius would be to read all the required information. 
This is rather a selfish practice, because if it is worth one’s time to study another 
man’s experiences^ it should also be time well spent giving the,other man soTne< of our 
experiences in return. The prosperity of a district is usually gauged by the number 
of prosperous farmers in it, and, further, the individuiil benefits by the prosperity of 
the majority. The more active the members of a Branch are the morel knowledge will 
be gained. Ofiof:rt <—At the first meeting or annual meeting of a Branch quite a 
numbei’ of members are willing to acceipt an office, but before the end of the year they 
are full of regrets. Therefore a member should consider his position, carefully before 
accepting office. The Chairman hold.s a very important position. He should be con- 
vensajit with all the rules and keep the meeting as strictly to business as possible. 
He should encourage all members to lake paiii in discussions^ see that they keep to the 
siibj(ud, and finally (dose the discussion befor(]! meml>6rs become disinterested. The Hon. 
•Secretary should be enthusiastic, the success or failure of meetings will be greatly 
dodermined by his attitude toward them. Ho is reax)onsible for the amoant of material 
to be dealt with at a meeting. He should gauge this by the correspondence and 
subject of th(^ paper to be discussed. The Secretary, as well as other members, should 
also encourage ne^w members, and if the meeting is interesting and business-like they 
will not hesitate' to take an active ])art. The two above-mentioned officers can safely 
Ik? said to be half th <5 success of a Branch of tha Agricultural Bureau. Every member 
should l>e i)j'eparod to do something towards making meetings successful. No matter 
how small the effort aUv?(ys remember ‘Small efforts by the individual become great 
HC(’ompiLshmeats collf?ctively. ’ A small number of active members can gain more 
knowh'dge than a large number of those who are indifferent. Finally, members should 
not neglect to {dtend nnK'tings, either locally or in Adelaide.” 


(JRKKN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.5Gin.). 

OctolK?r 20tli.—Present: 8ix meml>ers. 

Mm'ting lield at the residence of Mr. C’. J. Whillas. A short paper on “Shearing” 
was rc'ad by Mr. R. Sinclair. He stressed the necessity for thoroughly cleaning out, 
S('rubbiiig, and disiafecting tin-? shearing shed before starting shearing to i)r(jvcTit tetanus. 
This year ’s clip he proposed having recluased bj'^ the experts at Port Adelaide, and. if 
it paid he would d(j the same in future. Rejiorta of the Low('r Eyie’« Peninsula Pon- 
fert'iices were given by Mr. Adams. 


LAURA BAY. 

September Gth.—Present: 13 members. 

Tomato Ottltuhe. —Mr.-F. Sims read the following pajKU:—“ Idaiit the seed during 
June in boxes and have a covering that ('an easily be placed over tb('m at night as a. 
safeguard against frost. A good cover can bo made with two old bags cut open and 
sewn tog(3tlier to form a sheet. Wlu'n the plants an? aliout 2iri. high, traiispbnit tlunn 
into fnioth(?r box to harden, and to give thc'in more room. .Fiiialiy, transplant into tin' 
open into ground w'hich has been jireviously dug with not too mmdi manure. When 
the plants are suhowing the first flower buds; and as the weather gets wanner place a 
good mulch of stable manure on top of the ground around the plants to stop evapora 
tion during summer. Keeji tin? soil damp until the first fruit sets then water at. least 
twice a \v«‘ek, always keeping the ground well hoed and loose. Spottt'd Wilt is thv 
moat serious disease for out-door tonwitoes and causes hcaAT- losses in the season. 
Indications of the disease are that the young leaves turn a broirzo color and the 
plant has the appeararu'e of not having enongli water. Wilt will attack the plants 
from seedlings t.hrough all stages but diaapjiears a.s the weather becomes hot. There is 
no effective cure for this disease but a spraying of iii(‘otiTie and soap at intervals of 
10 days, or dusting with nicotino dust or pulphur will sometiim'S check it from sjire/iding. “ 


MIBTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.56in.). 

September 17th.—Present: Seven iiQgmbers and five visitors. 

Local Experimental Pixyrs.—Mr. W. Smith read the following x)apeT: —“Tlie local 
experimental plots serve a very useful purpose in its district, but they cannot serve 
fully the varied soil conditions. To prove the best methods of farming in this district, 
it would be necessary to have at lea>st two sets of experimental plots to be varied 
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according to local conditions. Probably the reason that more volnntary experimental 
work is not done is that it is not an individual’s job. Twelve to 14 plots should be 
conducted in this locality, besides wheat variety tests, which should consist of not less 
than six varieties of wheats wltich are likely to be moat suited to the district. Although 
Mr. Griffiths (Agricultural Instructor of Murray Mallee District) in his report on 
crop competitiona in that area for the years 1926-31 says, ^Correct cultivation and 
rotation practices are the most important factors in wheatgrowing, and it is certain 
that next in importance is tlie fertiliser used for the crop. When studyng the indivi¬ 
dual results it is always noticeable that the leading crops have been sown with heavier 
dressings of cuper, while those sown with small amounts are lower down on the list. 
Possibly the higher dressings are not so necessary in low rainfall areas, although the 
results of South Australian experimental fertiliser tests in Such areas do not confirm 
thia ’ Mr. Griffiths has judged 800 competition crops in his district, and according 
to his lengthy rejiort in Jounml of June, 1932, he has kept a fairly complete record 
of all treatment and operations in coime<;tion with crops judged. In 1929, when only 
11.30in. of rain was recorded in this district and owing to the dry conditions, the 
fallow on heavy clay land could not be worked down before seeding time, Local manure 
plots oo-nducted in tliat year slLowed that liewts. 45 per cent, super gave an increase 
of Ibush. 401bs. over the Icwt, plot, which, considering the conditioins under which the 
crop was grown, was quite satisfactory. In looking up the reports for some years 
past of our experimental farms and the various experimental plots it is quite e^’ident 
tliat .nothing less tlian Icwt. super dressing is an economic amount in the majority of 
cases. SujH^r experiments Minnipa, 1916-28.—Average annual rainfall, 12.89in. Report 
states definitely that for full returns applications should not be less than 901b8. or more 
than ISOlbs. Budall experimental plots.—Average annual rainfall, 11.72in. Highest 
net return secured from lewi;. 45 grade super for past fiv© years. Super experiments, 
Veitch’s Well.—Average annual rainfall, 11.86in. Years 1920-28 report.—The yield 
of both wheat and barley improved with increasing appliciations of super up to 2cwts. 
dressing, but when Bewts. were applied the yield was reduced by a few pounds. The 
most economic dressing for wheat appears to lie between Icwt. to* 2cwt8. of 36 per cent, 
super (or its equivalent) per acre. In the heavier rainfall areas, heavier dressings 
have shown the best returns. Prom a mixed farming point of view it is interesting 
to note at Eosoworthy Agricultural College a summary of a report showing influence of 
heavy and light dressings of super on sheep-carrying capacity of land. The summary 
reads:—^^The farmer applying ^cwt. of super to his ^eat crop can carry ^ more 
sheep than the farmer who uses no manure; the farmer applying lewd, of super, § more 
sheep than he who uses no manure; the farmer applying 2cwt8. of super twice as many 
sheep as the farmer who uses none; and the farmer applying Sewts. of super 2^ times as 
many slieep as the farmer who- uses none.* The suggested set of experimental plots 
should include two plots to demonstrate the advantages of fallow-wheat-oats rotation 
over fallow-wheats-gTazing. Even at the present low price of oats the rotation including 
oats would probably show a fair return, even if not harvested, but left for sheep to 
graze. There is nothing better than oats to clean up old dirty wheat-sick land providing 
the oat crop is fed down hard with sheep in the early spring and tlum allowed to 
seed. The fallow-w'hcat-oats rotation could be worked in conjunction with two plots of 
oats, one to be grazed hard witli sheep in, say, August to demonstrate the difference in 
yield, &c., over the plot not grazed. There appears little information available in 
connection with the feeding down of oat crops, the same to bo cJosed up later and 
allowed to mature grain. An experiment with the grazing dowm of an oat crop in this 
district was carried out in 1930. Algerian oats 24 acres combined in on wheaten stubble 
with 301bs. super June 7th and harvested December 13th. Of the 24 acres, 17 acres 
were opened up to a 900-acre paddock which was carrying 280 ewes with lambs. On 
the Ist August tlie sheep were allowed on the oat cjrop which by this time had made 
good growth, covering up the ground nicely. The sheep did well and apj)earod to 
prefer the oat crop to the rooted grass country, and by the end of the month, when 
they were taken out, the crop was grazed down very bare, even all weeds fipuch as 
turnip, dandelion, &c., were almost grubbed out of the ground. Two 1-acre plots were 
measured off and harvested. The 1-acre grazed plot yielded 23bu8li. 141bs., and the 
more grazed acre gave 20-bush 41bs., a difference in yield of 3bush. lOlbs, in favor of 
the grazed plot. The following month—Se|)tember—^proved rather dry, only 59 points 
being registered, and it was not until October 19th that good rains fell. So far as 
this experiment is concerned, it would appear that the land carrying the grazed crop 
gave a very much better return than that which was not grazed, apart from the oaten 
stubble grazing which would be about equal, the grazed plot probably carried from 
one to two sheep more per acre per annum; it produced Sjbusli. more grain; no weed 
seeds matured, and the land had the benefit of the sheep’s droppings. Like the amount 
of the dressings of super in this district, there api>ears also to l)e much varied opinion 
as to the most profitable seeding rate of wheat. The suggested set of plots should 
include three rate of seeding i>lota, the quantities running out at, say, 30-45 and OOlbs. 
per acre. An extract taken from a seeding rate report of Minnipa Experimental Flam 
reads:—‘The following results have been secured from 11 years' work, and therefore 
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oan b© accepted ae fairly conclusive evidence. The highc^et return has been obtained 
from the 751b8. dressing which has yielded exactly Ibush. more grain per acre than 
the 601bs. application, whilst an increase of 151bs. in the seeding rate, making 901bs. in 
all, has depressed the ^deld to the extent of lib.' l?>om tliese figures a rate of seeding 
of from fiOlbs. to Tfilbs. per^ acre can be recommended for new land in the Minnipa 
district. Mr. Griffiths in his report states, ^The majority of farmers are sowing about 
Ibnsh., and all indications are that this is the correct average quantity for mallee areas 
with rainfall from 14in. to 17m. ^ Other reports of experimental seeding rates recom¬ 
mend 451bs. to 751b8. seed per acre. An oiat variety test should also be included in 
the set of experimental plots. There is no doubt that if a set of suitable experimental 
plots were conducted in tliis district for, say, four or five years, the cost of same would 
1)6 returned many times over.^^ (Secretary, G. Smith.) 


PINBONG. 

Septonvbor 3rd.—Present: 14 members. 

The following paper on ' ‘ Fallowing ^ ^ was read by Mr. E. G. Jericho ‘ Fallowing 
should be done when seeding is finished and the horses able to do the work. Stable 
feed the horses and get the work over quickly. 1 recommend a 7iii. furrow plough, 
because ono can plough shallow and make a good job. An eight-furrow plough is quit© 
enough for 10 horses; if a wider cut is used, less furrows will be required. Fallowing 
should bo Sin. or 4in. deep, and the mouldboards kept in good order. Hairow three 
weeks after to kill young weeds, and continue unless the weeds get too .strong. I.ieave 
when cultivated, or if the fallow is so hard that it will not grow any more wecftis. 
Feed with sheep before fallowing, because the plants will not be so strong then, and 
also keep sheep on tho fallow' wherever weeds show. In seeding time, a good seed bed 
should be 2in. deep and properly worked, or nearly 2in. deep. Use more super for 
fallow than new ground; harrow' after the drill if there are any weed.s, otherwise in wet 
weather use a light set of harrows behind the drill if necessary. Wheat can be drilled 
in lin. or more w'itli advantage. Working fallow in seeding time should commence as 
soon as weeds start to grow. Cultivate and harrow' and drill a fortnight later, or use 
a combine to put in the crop. If possible, use a spring-tine cultivator for working fallow. 
If there are too many snags, a turn over cultivator can be used with advantage, also 
when tho land is too hard for a 8})ring tine.” Members thought that the combine was 
the best implement to put in wheat at .seeding time, and all agreed that all workings of 
fallow should be done after rain to stox) drift, and never to work fallow dry. (Secretary, 

0. H. Scholz.) - 

TARAGORO, September IStli. 

Present: four members. 

The Farm Otjp. —Mr. J. Crook read the following ))apor:—Sheep are a popular 
side line on the farm, and the clip is becoming to be recognised as a handy asset during 
the year, but farmsrs do not pay enough attention to the handling and classing of 
it. Pew' farmers shear their ow'n sheep, and it is essential that tho services of good 
she^irers be obtained, who can handle sheep carefully and shear quickly and cleanly. 
Much depends on the throwing of the fleece on to the table. When this is correctly 
done, a fleece can be quickly skirted and any soiled pieces removed. The bf»ck 
of the fleece is usually dry in appearance and breaks very easily, and when not 

removed, reduces the whole of the fleece, to the price of fhat of the poorer quality. 

The fleece with the back removed, should .then be folded and rolled from tho tail to 
shoulder, thus showing the brightest and best quality of the fleece. All bale.s should 
he neatly marked and numbered with stencil plates, fleeces, bellies, and lambs wool 
being placed in separate lots. It is advisable with small lots to ask the wool brokers 
to reclass, for which they miake a small chargt*. The farm clip i.s then clas.sed by 
experts and interlotted with wool of its own class and it then brings the highest 
possible y)rice. Repeated warnings, both by brokers and buyers about Australian 
wool being badly" classed and containing burry, seedy pieces, and dirty w'ool, and cocky 

chaff and straw, are in danger of losing the high position in the "market which wc 

have gained with our fine Merino wool. Farmers clips are principally to blame 
through cureless handling. Farmers should take more care with tho cli]) and they 
will find that it will help to raise the price of wool. Raising the standard of one’s^ 
flock, keeps wool to a high standard, but shoddy handling of the clip can often offset 
the advantage of a good class and wool producing flock.’’ (Secretary", T, Winters, 
Oleve.) - 

WHDINNA (Average annual rainfall, 13.68in.). 

* August 26th.—^Present: 13 members, six visitors. 

MERtNO Lambs for the Export Trade. —Mr. R. Woodrup (Pygery) contributed the 
following paper:—''The suitability of Merino lambs for export from this district is a 
question which will now claim a good deal of attention, because the Port Lincoln 
freezers will be opening for the slaughter of export lambs. Farmers have Leen advised 
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«o go in for tlie erossbrod lamb. Various crosses are iiujntioned, t}ie best being Shrop- 
•sliire or Soiithdown-Lincoln-Merino cross. The reasons given are that the lainbe mature 
fairly early and rlress, when killed, a stylish carcass. Wiile these crosses may be most 
suitably adapted to certain localities, imicli can be said in favor of keeping to the Merino 
for this district providing that the right sort of Merino is produced; large, plain-bodied 
ewes, clothed with a rather strong tjuality wool. Lambs from those sheep if dropped at 
the latter end of April or in May will, if properly looked after, make fairly useful types 
by the middle of 8ept(!mbcr. Cue great advantage with tlie Merino is tliat any that are 
unsuitjd)le at the time the consignment is drafted may still remain in tne flock and 
produce a useful quality wool, and at the same time keep up the numerical strength of 
the flock. Again, tlicre is not the trouble with Merinos crawling through fences, W’hicli 
is one of tlie objectionable traits of the crossbred. Furtlier, there is not the trouble of 
trying to rear crossbred lambs and at the same time maintain a pure Merino section in 
tlie flock. Last year I sent lambs to tlie freezers to kill for export, with the following 
results:—3d lambs were marketed at the end of September, the returns being: Lambs, 
Jst grade 14, average weight 38i]l>s. price obtained 3d. per lb., pric€> per head being 
fls. 7id.,,)plu8 price of skin at Is. 5d. ~ 11s. Oid. Lambs, 2nd grade 19, average' weight 
40ilbs., price 22d, lb,, 9s. 3Jd. per hiead plus Is. 5d. for skin — 10s. 8id. per head, 
liaiiibs, 3rd grade 2, av<'rug(^ weight .35']lt»s., price 2}d. per lb., price per head Os. 8d., 
plus Is. dd. skin—8s. Id, These arc returns from lambs sold in London on December 10th 
from which, of course, must be deducted freight to Port Lincoln, wdiich averages approxi¬ 
mately Is. 4,^(1. per head, leaving a. net return as follow^s:—14 Ist grade, average 9s. 8d.: 
19 2nd grade, Os. 4d.; and 2 3r«l grade, Os. 9^d. When one considers the Ionv prices 
ruling for sheep of any description l:iHt year the above prices can be considered satisfac¬ 
tory, bearing in mind tlie short time tlie lambs are kept, and also that they do not liave 
to carry through any lean period to obtain this result. If the prices of the popular 
Merino advance as a grazing pioposition, while the export trade may remain low, it is 
no trouble to turn them into tliosi' ehannels if so desired."'’ 

Otjr Dairy ID^rd. —Paper read liy Mr. F. Jolmson:—‘‘Witli wdieat at a price which is 
questionidjle, if it is not a losing proposition to grow% farmers generally have lieeu hard 
hit by the low prices ruling, and have to consider other eha.nnels than wheat growing to 
bring their yearly income up to w-hat is needed to carry on. suci'.essfully. In years past 
the dairy lierd oceupied a conspicuous place on the farm, V>ut as the price of wheat rose 
from 5,s, to Os. a bushel, thi.s line of imlustry was neghM-ted to a largo degree, but tlie 
time iuis come wdien it must be again taken into consideration and utilised to the best 
poSvsible advantage. While it is admitted that there is much work connected: with cow's, 
tliere is also a steauy and regular income to be gained. Many vvlio lived on the uutin- 
lund at one time can rcmmidier the income derivasi from the dairy herd, and witli four 
or five good cows, iij) to £3 per week was realised without any (^xtra feeiling or special 
attention. To get the best results from tlu* dairy herd, it is m^cessary tliat the farm be 
not situated too far from a butter factory, and if th(.‘re is a Uxoil factory it eliminates 
all labelling of cans, making special trips for empty return, cans, andi does away wdth 
high railage fees to and from the factory. The time is opportune when a tiecidod moi e 
should be made in this district tu get a butter factory t'stsiblislied in Wudinna. Witli 
the wide .si'ojie of country, of whieli Wudinna is the central town, amjde patronage of 
its services couhl be guaranteed. There is a radius of about 25 miles which would be 
seived, and jiossibly supplies would lie fortheoining from districts further up the line. 
The argument has been used that * w(» have a factory at Port Lincoln; why do you want 
one licre'?^ Duly those who liave liad experience cun speak authoritatively regarding the 
I'ompluints which come to hand from lime to time regarding the cream. The creani is 
rated as bfung sei'omi (jiiality, and returns are reduced accordingly'. If this is as stated, 
it is ])n)i)ably liue to the fact tliat the cream has been kept too long waiting for a full 
can, with tlie results jireviously stated. With n local factory^ the erccmi can bo taken in, 
even if it 'S only half full, ami get to]) fjiiee for it, and also liavo tlie satisfaction of 
seeing the cream tested if desired. A reasonably good cow should return from lOs. to 
12s. per week protit; this, of course, is governed by the price's of butter ruling. There 
is no danger of tlu* market bec(>ining over-supplied, because Soutli Australia, is often 
compelled to import liiitter from other Htntes, thus proving she is not self-supporting in 
this partii'ular industry. There is always a <lema.nd for Australian butter overseas, 
w'hicli commands a ready sale. All .avenues of possible revenue to add "to our depleted 
incomes should not be ovorlooke«l, and this is one which has not been given the con¬ 
sideration of ivhich it is worthy. It Tna.y l>e. stafed that the cow's now in this and the 
surrounding districts are of a nondescript type, and not at all suitable to form the 
nucleus of a dairy herd, and I would draw the attention of those who make these 
comments to tlu^ fact the bull is always recogniseil as being half the herd. With the 
advent of a, good type of bull into the district (which luis boim arranged through tlie 
wairkings of the AVudinna Agricultural Bureau) it is only a matter of a few ymars 
liofore a wonderful improvement will be noticeable. Days of prosperity^ and liigh prices 
ruling for our products led us to cultivate expensive tastes, and also gave ua a distaste 
for work which even though giving us a regular income, did not compare favombly with 
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the returns from our wheat crops at that time, consequently they were neglecte<l, and in 
some instances abandoned altogetlier. The time has come—in fac't, it is overdue—when 
th«ee minor industries must be revived and put- on a sound footing. To do this success¬ 
fully an endeavor should be made to get a butter factory establisluMl in tlie district; 
build up the dairy herds, and the major part of our tinancial troubles will disappear.’' 

I)E8TiiOYiNG Rabbits. —Mr. Daniels (Kyancutta) read the following pap('r:—‘^The 
rabbit pest is one of the grcfit proVdems that agricultuii.sts have to tiglit against. ’ In 
dry years, wdieii feed is not very plentiful, thev' do not breed so qui(‘kly, and it is possible 
to keep them in check by using the poison (*art once or twice a year. When feed is 
scarce they will take poison without any trouble, but in ,fhe good seasons early in the 
year they will not take the poison 8o> readily, they breed veiy rapidly, and one has to deal 
with them by- fumigating. Pumping bisulphide of carbon into the burrows is very 
effective, but is too costly; it is <liffic.ult to oldain, and tliere is a certain amount or 
danger in using it. Another machine i.s inaxle to puiii}) cyanide powder into the burrows. 
This, too, is very effective, but also is too costly. Another imudiine blows wood gas smoke 
into the burrows. This kills the rabliits just as well as the pr(‘vious two, and is ('hea|)er 
to run, but much dea.ier to buy. Using the exhaust gasi's of a, motor vehicle is a very 
effective way of dealing with the pest. But tlna-e are certain rules wliich should be 
oV>served to prevent damage to tiie motor. Do not add used oil to the [('trol. if the 
gas is not visible, a little e-h*ar motor oil can be a«hled to the petrol witli l>oiielicisd 
results; a{)pro.\irimte]y 1 pint to 8 or 10 gallons of petrol. Exhaust gases normally 
consist of carlion dioxide, nitrogen, water vapor, and carbon monoxide. The carbon 
monoxide is the destructive agent. It is both odorless and colorless. Bpeed the engine 
up to (jiuirter or one-third throttle when wairking on the l>urrow.s, and, kee]> the oil pressure 
up to normal. Use a- hoS(‘ of ample diameter to prevent back, jiressure. Tlie writer uses 
a flexible metallic hose Hn. in diameter and 7ft. in length, and eomuuds it to the 
exliaust witli a piwe of ndiber tubing. A check should he kept on the niirnber of wanking 
hours to detennine when, the oil should b<‘ changed, it should be (’hanged (‘fich If) ta 
IdO working hours. (Overcharging of the battery must be avoided by switching on the 
liglits, using the starting motor, and if nec(‘ssury by reducing th.e ct^urging rate of the 
generator. The battery i.s fully charged wdien the electrolyte in the cells begins to 
bubble witj) tlie g('nei'at<)r charging. Running c(Ksts are low ; about 7bl. per Innir with 
a light six-cylinder car with j)etro! at 2s. dd. per gallon. .Finally, (lu'i’e is tin* ligiit self- 
contained uiacliitK' (tailed tin' Avarry exterminator. This macliine ]»a.s just btu'ii {?ut on 
ilie Jiiai'ket, ami its sucf'css seiuns as.sured. Tim ''opt of inachim* is £7 10s,, weight Lhilbs., 
a.nd tin* only fuel iieedfN] is slightly damp straw, grtiss, or cocky chaff. The nmc’iine 
lU'eds oru' p(u\son to turn the small hand-blower, and creates a demse smoke suffiiicmt to 
keep four or five men working filling in the holes, altiiough the whole operation can he 
carried out quite suc.cr'ssfully by one person. The smoki* is positive in it.s action, killing 
anything which remains in tlie holes in a. few minutes. If desired, sulphur can lx> put 
in with th(‘ straw. The machine is about oft. in length overall, and the container holds 
half a wheat-bag of fuel, which lasts frmn one to two hours. The machine can be 
(‘urrii'd about by hand, and altogether seems the lu'st proposition of all. Trapping, of 
course, is effective, but is too slow where the rabbits are numerous.'’—(Becretary, D. 
j>uguid.) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOUNT LOPTY EANOES.) 

MOOEXiANBS (Average annual rainfall, 14.76in.), 

October 19th.—Present: Nine members. 

Mr. A. Mann read a paper, his subject beingHow to Make CJountry Life Attractive.^' 
—^^Tlie hardest problem for Australia to solve to-day is unemployment, and the only 
solution of that problem is back to the land. Unfortunately at present there ia little 
to encourage anybody to go on the land—low prices for wheat, wool, fat lambs &e., 
high railway freights, high cost of farming implements and fertilisers, and the horse 
is now almost unj)rocurable, even at very high prices. To help and encourage farmers 

and others to come and stay on the land I would suggest:—(1) Give a free pass on 

railways on the same principle as every railway employee gets when he has served 
12 months on the railway. This should apply to everyone that has lived and worked, 

say, 50 or 00 miles from the city, on a farm or station for 12 months. (2) Beduce 

motor registration and the high duties on farming machinery and fencing material. 
If sometliing is not done in this line in the near future, more and more people will 
be driven off the land and the State will be the loser. Another thing that is of great 
advantage to the man on the land is a good road to his nearest town or rail station to 
cart his produce. Millions of pounds have been spent on main roads, in many cases 
running parallel with the railway, which are of little use to outback settlers, who 
still have to cart their produce over bad roads.(Secretary, R. Wilmshurst.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

1 

Date of ; 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Meribah . 

10/10/32 

U 

Debate—Harvester v. 
Stripper ” 

E. H. Carr 

Ramco . 

12/9/32 

7 

“ Dio-back of Apricots ”— 
J. Boehm 

J. Odgers 

Overland Corner 

7/9/32 

16 

“ NeighborJiness ’*—T. 
Atkinson 

H. LoffJer 

Caliph. 

— 

— 

“ An Agricultural Con¬ 
undrum —F. Richards 

W. Todd 

j 

Kulkawirra . .. 

U/10//32 

9 

Breeding ”—0. Fitz¬ 
gerald 

Congress Reports. 

H. Elliot, Karoonda 

Alawoona. 

14/10/32 

7 

B. Finey 

Yurgo. 

1/11/32 

9 

Field Day . 

M. Walker 

Marama . 

10/11/32 

7 

Discussion. 

T. Hinkley 

Parilla. 

2/11/32 

11 

Address—A. Campion . .. 

C. Foale 

Parilla. 

22/11/32 

11 and 20 
visitors 

Illustrated Address—H. 
Johnston 

C. Foale 

Taplan . 

30/11/32 

7 

Paper from Journal . 

P. Hodge, Nangari 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

ASHBOURNE. 

August 19th.—^Present: Nine members. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Pitt) read an instructive paper, '‘Has the advent of 
Machinery Proved Benehcialf’^ The speaker traced the progress that had been made 
in the development of industrial and agricultural tri'achincry and said that whilst it 
could bo assumed that possibly one of the causes of unemployment could be traced to 
the present high standard of machinery, yet to libel such progress was to decry the 
giver of all present-day comforts, to stand in the way of the deliverer of child ’labor 
and endless drudgery, to oppose the messenger of fuller knowledge and greater achieve¬ 
ment, and to turn back the herald of an era of progressively richer freedom for the 
sons of men. 

A furtlier meeting was held on September 2l8t and attended by 11 members, when 
the subject, “Will the Transport Control Board be Beneficial to the Country Districts!“ 
was discussed. 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 5th.—Present: 12 members. 

Mr. J. Turner exhibited some peacli twigs which had been badly burnt by oil spray. 
The tree had been veiy forward when the spray was applied. The spray was a well- 
known white oil applied at the rate of Bgalls. to lOOgaUs. of water. The members 
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considered this to be a dangerous strength to use on trees which were not dormant, 
and pointed out that this was good evidence of the necessity for having the specifications 
of aJl oil sprays. The Hon. Secretary asked for information re eradication of rats. 
Several members advised thet use of tar in the rat holes. One member suggested that 
best results would be obtained by catching a rat alive and then liberating it after 
smearing it with tar. The rat would then take the offensive tax smell right into the 
most inaccessible places and drive the other rats out within a day or so. Mr. Turner 
read an article which advocated sprinkling powdered sulphur (lOlbs. sulphur to 50 tons 
hay) on every, third layer of a hay stack w^hile being built in order to keep out mice 
and rats. Other members stated that this method was very successful. (Secretary, 
H. Goldsaek.) 


November 14th, 1932. 

ORCHABD SPRAYS: LIME SULPHUR SERIES. 

[G. H. CUNNINGUAM, New Zealamrd Journal, April, 1932.] 

Spray injury resulting from the use of Bordeaux mixture against black spot of 
apples led to the development of lime sulphur as a summer spray by Cordley in 191^ 
in Oregon, America. 

Lime sulphur is prepared by boiling together in water measured quantities of lime 
and sulphur (100 sulphur, 50 lime, and 50 water.) 

The ijroduct when filtered is a clear, reddish amber liquid, which chemically consists 
of calcium nionosulphidc, calcium polysulphide, calcium thiosulphate, and possibly small 
quantities of calcium sulphate. The amounts vary according to methods of preparation, 
the proportion of lime, sulphur, and water used, and the apparatus in which th <3 
material has been manufactured. The polysnlphides alone possess fungicidal and insec¬ 
ticidal properties, consequently the worth of lime sulphur may be measured by the per- 
cefritages of these ingredients present in tho solution. 

Unit of Measurement. (Three Methods Used.) 

(1) Speoific Gravity .—Ever since lime sulphur came into general use it has been 
customary to base dilutions on its specific gravity readings being given generally in 
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degrees Beauine. That this is not a reliable indicator has been proved by many 
research workers, wlio have sliown that, there is no correlation between the siKscific 
gravity and the polysulphide content of the solution, and this is abundantly supported 
by the analysis conducted upon lime sulphur in New Zealand. A second disadvantage 
of such a unit of ineasurenient is that the specific gravity may be affected materially 
by the addition of foreign substances of no value as fungicides or insecticides. 

(2) In the United (States of America, it is customary to express analysis of lime 
sulphur in terms of the total sulphur eonttmt, but this hasi beien shown to be no index 
of the fungicidal value of a lime sulphur, as the sulphur compounds other than poly¬ 
sulphides have no toxic effect on fungi or insects. 

(8) Polysulphule Conietit .—Eesearch work has proved that the fungicidal and insec¬ 
ticidal value of lime sulphur is dependent on its polysuJphide content, other ingredients 
prestmt being of no value at the concentrations pi'esent. 

According to Goodwin, Martin, and Salmon, the concentration of polysulphide is not 
Affected by the base calcium, sodium, or barium employed. ' Such being the case, it 
is evident that these coniponnds form a reliable guide to the dilutions at which any 
particular make should be used. 

Given the perc.entage of polysulphide present in any lime sulphur, it is evideftit from 
the table of dilutions supplied, an orchardist may easily arrive at the correct strength 
at which to ap])ly the diluted spray. 

A spray containing 1 per cent, is recommended for application during the period 
between dormancy and bud movement, 0.2 per ce^t. green tip to pre-pink, 0.1 per cent, 
for summer application, and 0.083 per cent, for autumn applications on apple varieties 
liable to spray burn, and for stone fruits. 

Lime sulphurs fall into tiiree groups. 

(1) Lime sulphurs of this grouj) polysulphide content, 16-19 per 

cent., a low calcium thiosulphate content, under 1 per cent., and are prepared by 
boiling under pressure in closed containers, consequently materials are not exposed to 
air during preparation. 

(2) These contain a moderate polysulphide content (10-13 per cent.) and are pre- 
I)arefl by the aid of steam in open vats exx)osed to the air. 

(3) These contain a eomx)arntiv«ly low j)oly8ulj)hido content (7-10 per cent,, a rela¬ 
tively high thio.Hilx)hate content (1.75 to 3 per cent.), and are prepared Vjy boiling 
over open fires in vats expo.sed to the air. 

Variation in i)olysulx)hide content may be induced by altering the proportions of 
lime to sulphur, by incrca.Hing or decreasing the W'ater content, by altering the time 
of boiling (45 minutes), or by using materials of varying degrees of ]>urity. 

The sediment formed during x>rei>aration of lime suliThur consists of calcium sulj)hate, 
ealcium carbonate, free sulphur, and other impurities present in the ingredients. These 
residues aro worthless as spray materials. 

When a diluted solution of lime snlxfiiur is apxdicd to a tree, it undergoes certain 
■chemical changes, with the result that ultimately only calcium carbonate, calcium sul¬ 
phate, .ond free sulphur in a finely divided state remain. The XTolysulfjhides are con¬ 
verted into sulphur. 

It is not known whetlier the i>o]vsulphides are directly fungicidal or whether lime 
sulphur act.s on aec-ount of the free 8ul]>hur liberated as a result of its decomposition. 
It is x^robable that its fungicidal value over a jTeriod is due to this free sulphur, since 
this a|)x>ears to be the only substance i^resent upon the tree in addition to the inert 
materials mentioned. 

It would ajrpear that the insecticidal action of lime sulphur is due to (1) its power 
of absorbing oxygen (thus a8]>hyxiating insects; (2) its ability to soften w'ax newly 
secreted on the margins of scales (thus tending to imprison the youing by causing the 
scale cover to adhere firmly to the tree); (4) by the free sulphur which is liberated 
(known to ])oasess a certain insecticidal valuO.) 

As an o^ncide lime sulphur ax)x>ears to be of little value. This was also demonstrated 
by extensive experiments at the Blackwood Orchard. Action on x^l^^'nts—leaf scorch and 
fruit russet following summer a}iplications of lime sulphur have been found to cause 
defoliation and dropping of young fruits. Numerous theories to account for this, but 
well summarised by Shoemalter who has grouped them under the following heads: — 

„ (1) Injury due to the soluble x>oly8ulphides. 

(2) AbsorxTtion of lime sulphur by the chloroxfiiyll. 

(3) To the effects upon the sju-ay of sunlight, heat, gas, acids, and oxidation. 

(4) To the minuteness of the sulphur particles dt^posited as a resillt of its decom¬ 

position. 

It is ceTtain that in many cases injury is due to a too great concentration at time 
of application owing to the practice of determining strength by the specific gravity of 
the solution. 
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Experiments have showii that lime sulphur diluted in accordance with its polysulphide 
eontentjs 'wdll combat black spot and powdery mildew without appreciable injury to 
fruit or foliage. As a winer fungicide it has proved to be slightly inferior fo 
fruit or foliage. As a winter fungicide it has proved to lx* slightly inferior to 
both Bordeaux and Burgundy against curl leaf: of peaches. 

It will hold red mite in check duiing summer by applications at 10 day intervals, 
but is not a satisfactory spray for this purpose. As a W'iiiter spray, it has failed to 
destroy red mite eggs, but has given satisfactory control against San Jose scale. 

LENSWOOl) AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainXa]], odin. to .IGin.). 

S<*ptember ‘2Gth.—Present: 17 members. 

Mr. R. Orainond read a. paper on the 8<nlH of the district best suited to the growing 
of cherries. He stressed the nect!S8ity for a good location and subsoil, ensuring at all 
times proper drainage and shelter. He drew attention to tlie little that was known 
regarding suitable stocks-for cherries. Cherries being self-sterile, needed other varieties 
to pollinate. Othere ]>oint8 referred to were pruning, spraying, and tillage. 

Mr. G. SchuUds (jun.) paper was on ‘‘Deciduous Fruits.” lb' enipliasiseil the 
importance of drainage and Tuaiinre in apfde eultivatioii, also naming the varieties most 
suitable to the district. Pears lie did not favor for the hills; tliev were more ('asily and' 
profitably grown in warmer districts. 

Mr. K. Caldicott read a paper on ” lierries. ” He did not tliink iHo ry cultivation very 
profitable in the hills, althougli they were useful as a ‘‘fill gap” for the beginner. Straw¬ 
berries were more protitalde if well watered, otlieiwi.se only one crop was all tliat could 
be expected. Loganberries were iin|»rofitah1e, because the sujiply exceeded tin' demand. 
Rasidterries W'erc becoming increasiiigly difficult to grow owing to tin’ removal of so 
rnueb ruitive timber causing loss of slielter and cool atmospliero—so essential to raspberry 
cultivation. Gooseberries liad beam payable, Vmt large areas recently plaTite<1 were innkiiig 
it risky to depend on prices in the future. Speaking on “Stone Fruits,” Mr. J. Vickiws 
considered they were not profitable in this district unless grown to a birge-sized fruit 
suitable for dessert. Prunes should be dried by the grower to be profitable. He thought 
there wais a goo<l opening for nectarines, because growlers in tlie liills could [irodi’ice them 
when others were finishing their supplies. (Secretary, B. Lawwance.) 

NARR.UNG. 

September .'Ird.—Present; ‘23 menihers. 

Stavultkatiok ok TFiE Pio Tnditstry. —The following points are taken from an addresff 
delivered by Mr. F. Ayres, who attemled a conference to mmsider the above (juestion. 
H(‘ outlined the exjiected legislation which wamld cover the proposals. The Act to be 
knowm as the “Pork Frodiicis yAcd.’* The suggestion was tliat a levy of os. be ina<le 
on eacli liacon pig. The total levies for Australia would probably be in the vicinity of 
£250,000, At present the small 8ur])luH above local re<|uirc‘ments gjtverned tin? price of 
tlie wdiole production, and th(> scheme aimed at affecting the price this export-able 
surplus in order to stabilise prices. The levy should raise the price of a. pig by 8s. or 
9s. It was slunvn that South Australian produciws W'ould lienetit in the same proportion 
as those of other States. The pro[>osed composition of the board to handle tlio scheme 
was a matter for serious consideration. This w^as expectixl to consist of five producers, 
four co-operative factories, four proprietary factories, four master butchers, and one- 
Government representative. The control was obviously out of the producers’ liands, and 
J^imtli Australia, contributing £*21,000, w’ould be represented by two-thirds of a delegate. 
Tlie S})eakor believed tliat tlu> scheme would benefit the industry, but considered that 
producers wewe entitled to greater representation oii the board. 

Fertilisers.— Meeting held October 4th. Present: 20 members. Mr. E. L. Griffiths 
(Distriid Agricultural Instructor), in the course of an address (m this subject, said 
owing to present economic conditions it was more imjiortant than ever that farmers 
should be efficient and get maxinium production, and the greatest assistance towards tliat 
ideal wamld lie given by tin? propiw fertilisation of the soil. Only 5 per emit, of a plant 
structure came from the soil. To get reasonable growdh, seven essentials—nitrogen, 
fdioaphorus, potash, lime, sulphur, magnesium, and iron—should lie present in the soil. 
A chemical analysis of the soil was not alwmys a relinbh' guide, Tlie chemieals sheiiM 
be in a form poSvSiVde of assimilation liy growing plants. Researches at the Waite 
Institute had shown that manganese could play an important part; in certain soils it 
liad improved yields to a surprising extent. It w^as not nwessary to use sulphur as a 
direct fertiliser, because it was present in sufficient (juantities in many commercial 
fertilisers. Lime was of great assistance in the growth of some plants. Imcerne and 
clover benefited by a proper proportion of lime in tlie soil. Where needed most, however,, 
the great quantities required to be of any use made it difflcuU to use effectively. Prac¬ 
tically all soils of Australia were deficient in phosphates and nitrogen. It should be 
realised that the use of phosphutic manures could be greatly extended and greater 
quantities used than previously. The whole of the superphosphate applied to the soil 
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was available to plant life until all was used up. Wliat was not used for on© lot of 
growth was available to the next. A good pasrijurage could only be built up by th© 
'application of phosphates. Animals required th© phosphate, and must get it from the 
pasture, and an improvement in the phosphatic content of the food improved the health 
and physique of stock. Nitrogenous fertilisers were now attracting a great deal of 
attention, and were expected to play a considerable part in the future of agriculture. 
The cheapest and best method of getting nitrogen into the soil was by increasing the 
growth of leguminous plants by the use of phosphates. The ideal pasture would be a 
mixture of grasses, together with legumes, and this could bo controlled by using nitro* 
genous and phosphatic fertilisers at different times. Sulphate of ammonia was undoubt¬ 
edly beneficiaL It encouraged quick growth enabling plants to conquer drifts. Hay 
yields had been greatly increased by the use of this plant food. The results of experi¬ 
ments in green manuring were described. It had been proved that green crops first 
grazed and then ploughed in had been more profitable than a whole crop turned in. 
Animal manure had its uses, but could not supply all th© needs of the soil.*^ (Secretary, 
W. Lawrie, Point McLeay.) 


October 25th.—Present: 30 members. 

The danger of serious grass fires during summer was brought under notice, and 
after discussion it was decided tliat the matter should b© given full attention and 
endeavors made to organise and prepare for the danger. The meeting also discussed 
pleuro-pneumonia, an outbreak of which had occurred in one of the local dairying herds. 
(Secretary, Wj Lawrie.) 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, lO.Hoin.). 

October 5th. 

Reports of Congress were given by Messrs. Collett and Pearce. 

Horses and Their TREATMENT.—the following paper was road by Mr. 8. Boitrill:— 

While thousands of horses receive the best of care and attention there are many that 
are sadly neglected and ill-treated. Great .advancement has been made in agriculture with 
experts in all its branches to give advice, while the horse, which is the most faithful, 
intelligent, and useful of all animals, is sadly neglected, and much of the hardship and 
cruelty that he is subjected to is caused through ignorance. Many of the present-day 
drivers could well go back 80 years and take lessons from their great grandfathers. It is 
high time that some step was taken to educate our young people. We often notice a young 
man driving two horses in a van, with one hand jerking the reins, and the other plying 
the whip, 80 that the poor brutes are kept in constant torture, and yet this sort of 
thing is allowed to pass unnoticed, while a man found working a horse with ,a sore 
shoulder is pulled up and fined. The S.P.C.A. has l>een doing a noble work in relieving 
suffering, as thousands of dumb linimals could testify. The Society has fully justified 
its existence. What is needed is more honorary inspectors in different parts of the 
State,^ with^ power to caution, or if necessary report cases of cruelty. There are many 
ways in which the life of a horse can be made more endurable. Drive the team by words 
instead of jerking with th© reins; the driver who keeps up a constant growl and 
'click! click!» to his team has very little control over them. Horses have more 
intelligence than we gbe them credit for. In my young days I drove teams of horses 
for years without using reins on them. To-day horse driving seems to consist of pulling 
on the reins with no kind or commanding word. As a rule sore shoulders are the 
result of carelessness and neglect; with well-fitting, clean collars on clean shoulders 
there should be but little trouble with sores; horses with sores should not be spoiled 
unless they are very bad, seeing that after a spell they are the most liable to get sores. 
A newly-shom sheep pelt, with the wool side to the collar is mu<di better on a sore 
than the ordinary collar lining, because it is easy to keep clean. Lard and sulphur, 
white lead and olive oil are good for sore shoulders. One of the chief causes of sore 
shoulders is working without backhands; when we see a team of horses with a load 
of heavy swings that drag the collars down on the points of the shoulder and pinches 
the top of the neck, it is no wonder that sore shoulders develop. Back-bands, kept well 
oiled, will last for over 20 years, and with a side of leather and a few copper rivets 
they are easily made. I have always used back-bands, and during the 70 years that 
I have been driving teams I have had but little trouble with sore shoulders. Colt 
Breaking: The first lesson to teach a colt ia to let you approach him without fear of 
being hurt. I have always adopted the method of using first a long light stick, then a 
shorter one, and rubbing the colt all over, then with the hand until a rope or head- 
stall can be put on, it is far better than the crush pen or bead roping, in either case 
the colt starts to fight. Patience, firmness, ©nd kindness are needed. The colt should 
be handled from his nose to his toes the first day; do not take a horse to the black- 
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smithes to be shod before hia legs and feet have been handled, the smith’s work is to 
shoe horses, not to break them in. I do not favor handling foals or breaking horses 
to lead and tie up; when bnjing colts I would give a pound or two more for one 
that had never had a hand on than for one broken to lead and tie up; I speak from 
experience, having had so much trouble with pets and half broken ones. When handling 
a colt, see that the ropes get well between his hind legs to 8a\'e trouble later on when 
he gets his legs over the chains. When putting a colt between other horses, it is a 
good plan to put a breeciing on him, with the straps fixed to the other horses’ collars, 
this will prevent him running back and pulling the others with him. The saddle horse 
should be taught to stand while the rider mounts and dismounts, and a stock whip 
should be used on him the first time he is ridden. Colt breaking is a very interesting 
job, and time well spent. See that the horses’ tails are kept nicely trimmed, so that 
they are a thing of beauty, while big bushy or ‘banged’ ones are neither use nor 
ornament. When the team comes in from work, see that they have the chance of a 
drink and a roll before being fed. Treat horses well and they will give you good 
service.” (Secretary, F. Allison.) 

THE REAE PROPERTY ACT. 

A paper read by Mr. C. Kightley at the September meeting of the Hindmarsh Island 
Branch.—”In order to appreciate the vast change which the Real Property Act made, 
it is necessary to know how title to real property was established under the general 
law, or, as it is commonly called, ‘the old system.’ In theory no person can own real 
estate. The King is the absolute owner, and all we can own is an estate in the land. 
At the formation of the colony anyone desiring to own land would apply at the proper 
Government Office, and in return for the price paid a grant of a block of land would 
be given from His Majesty through his representative, the Governor. That grant was 
the title to the land described therein. If that person desired to sell that land, he 
would execute tlie necessary deeds and hand them over, together with the grant, to his 
purchaser. Each time the land changed hands the same procedure would take place, and 
80 with every transaction, were it a will, settlement, a death, or any legal circunistance, 
the necessary deeds and legal proof had to be kept to show the link of title. When 
many years had passed one can imagine the number of legal documents that would 
accrue if a property changed hands many times. Under this system title to land 
depended entirely on the legality of every deed in your possession. If anyone of 
them WSL8 bad in law, the whole title was bad. If a person in possession of these deeds 
desired to sell the land comprised in them, the solicitor for the purcliaser would care 
fully scrutinise every deed to see if it were good. He would, with great care, see that 
every link was established right back to the original grant, which took considerable 
time, Sup|>ose the new purchaser de.sired to sell, or raise money on mortgage. The 
Solicitor for the contracting party would again do as the T>revious solicitor had done. 
Every time a dealing was contemplated this retrospective examination of title was 
necessary. This extracting of title was very important, and to give you some idea of 
it Preston’s work, edited in 1823, devotes 1,300 pages to that subject alone. It 
was necessarily a costly procedure, and in 1828, in England, a commission inquiring 
into the qut«tion of land title reform discovered in one case where a piece of land 
of 1,460 acres was .sold, the costs for obtaining title and settlement was £2,500. In 
1852, in England, Lord Cairns said: ‘If land of any value was sold some 12 months 
elapsed before settlement could be reached and title proved. ’ Messrs. Duffy & Eagleson 
—^noted Australian lawyers—in their work on the Torrens System, say, ‘The old 
system of conveyancing was res|)onsible for great delay, expense, and uncertainty. It 
led to elaborately planned concealments extending over generations. Add to this the 
lengthy recitals, its formality of seal and delivery, the doctrine of construetivo notices, 
the technicalities of the wording, the shadowy equities bom of fraud and fear haunting 
the most perfect conveyance, the subtleties of the judicial amendments find repeals of the 
statute of uses, receipts for consideration sacrilegiously omitted from the indorsement 
of ft deed—add to these and it is not difficult to sustain the |)roposition that reform 
was desirable,’ The reform came in South Australia on July 1st, 1858. It abolished 
the necessity for all the deeds mentioned and substituted one piece of paper called a 
^certificate of title,’ which did for all time, for all j>eoplc, and for all transactions 
connecied with the laud described therein. Above all, the certidcate. of title is a 
Government guarantee—with a few exceptions—^that a title is good. Instead of figura¬ 
tively handing over a host of deeds of doubtful legality, the State steps in and puts all 
doubts at rest. If John Jones is named on the Certificate of Title ns owner, there is no 
need to go behind that statement. Every time that properly is dealt with the Registrar- 
General endorses the nature of the transaction on this certificate, ami anyone at a 
minute’s glance can see what encumbrances exist. In four days the transaction can 
be finalised by registration. The old antiquated system was in operation for about 
22 years in South Australia, and .several people during that period had voiced popular 
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opinion in the proas on the need for reform. Finally n'Bill was prepared and beeam© 
law. It is extremely diifionlt to say who first initiated the proeeedings, but Mr. Torrens, 
who was a member of the House of Assembly, later the first Registrar-General, had 
the business acuraeTi and necessary strong eonvictiori to produce, and get finally passed,, 
the measure that has proved a boon to many millions of p«fa)p]e, and which fittingly 
bears his name. However, he received wonderful support from Dr. Hubbe, a doctor 
of laws from Germany, who translated the Hanseatic land laws for Mr. Torrens. 
The South Australian Act was folloM^ed in all the Australian States and in New 
Zealand, and, finally, in many parts of the world. It is a source of pride to us 
that we should allow the wav to our Mother Country in the way of this legislation. 
Some salient features of the Act.—The fundamental principle is to give an indefeasible 
title—with a few exceptions—and to provide that title to land shall be evidenced by 
registration and not by deed. The title cannot be defeated. Once your name is shown 
ns owning the land you can, by the simple forms specified in the Statute, create interests. 
There' is no need to go behind the certificate of title to discover if tlie person named 
therein relies on a valid document. There is no retrospective examination needed. 
Under the general law the ixisai :>ilitv of the title being defeated could not be entirely 
excluded, though the Rt'gistration of Deeds Act, 1841, gave some security from suji- 
pressed documents. Under the Torrens system defeasance—with exceptions—is im¬ 
possible, hence absolute confidence is established when dealing. Second in importance 
is the requirements of registration, for which see section 67 of the Act. Title is 
obtained only on registration. If one d(*als -with a registered proprietor, ami has 
obtained a document from him executed in the manner and according to the require 
ments of the Act, and put that in your office safe you do not get any legal title. You 
must register the instrument to get in the legal estate, or <dse you may find the equity 
postponed to a subsequent equity if certain steps are not taken to jirotect it. Third-—' 
The impossibility of adverse possession affecting the tith* is another worthy attribute 
of the \cl. The owner of land in a certificate of title may leav{‘ the country and 
forget all about the land, and yet no one can obtain any title to it lulversoly. However, 
if a person leaves the State lie should pav the rates and taxes, for, in certain cases 
the land may be sold under other statutory powers for arrears. Under the old system 
a title to land could be obtained under the Statute of Limitations—not so under the 
Real Property Act. Forth, the non-notation of trusts on the certificate' of title is an 
outstanding feature. Every registered proprietor can confer tith' on someone* else. In 
whatever manner his powers may be limited under a trust deed, the Real Property Act 
gives him all the attribute's of an absolute owner, and, in spite of any breach of trust-, 
a third party ac(i[uiring fidt' and for value obtains a-..*good title. Though the 

registration of trusts on certificates of title is forbidden, it is not to bt‘ inferred that 
equities gemerally are abolished. If there is any equitable interests it is desired to 
protect, the Act provides the machinery in the form of a caveat. This acts, when 
registered, as notice to all the wqrld, and the Registrar-General will not register on that 
certificate of title anything contrary to the requirements of the caveat whilst the same 
remains in force. The establishing title is a simple process, but like many other simple 
things, there is danger if unskilled hands are employed. Behind the Real Property Act 
- which is only a measure to secure title—stands the whole body of real property law, 
I strongly advise anyone who attempts any transaction to obtain the services of the 
legal practitioner or a licensed land broker. The charges are moderate and well wortli 
the excellent services rendered. Searching the cerUficate of title.—It is a fundamental 
of the Torrens Statutes, and laid down also by all superior courts, that the story told 
by tile certificate of title (original) can be relied on absohitply, considering that you 
have to a certain extent a fiduciary relationship to your ftdlow citizen. Any person 
who contemplates a dealing under the Real Property Act is advised to search tlic 
certificate of title. This is of paramount importance, and is, unfortunately, often 
overlooked. The duplicate certificate of titlo which may be exhibited does not necessarily 
contain all registrations. As an example, if under an agreement sells his land 

to ‘B,' will, through his adviser, register a caveat on ‘A^s^ certificate of title, not 
on the duplicate in ‘A^s^ possession. . ‘A/ who is unscruiuilous, shows this duplicate 
certificate of title to ‘0/ and offers the land therein at a price to suit *0.^ Without 
searching the original certificate of title ‘C* settles with *A/ who immediately absconds. 
When attempts to register his transfer the news of the caveat reaches him. Con¬ 
versely, suppose ‘B’ buys under an agreement from ^A,' and negligently omits to 
protect equity by the registration of the caveat^ ^A^ subsequently offers the land to 
‘(y who, on searching the certificate of title (original) and finding all cleur, settles 
with *A' and obtains a transfer from him. In th^'se circumstances ‘C’s^ equity, though 
subsequent,, will prevail and entitle him to registration. Cases are not always as simple 
as these and are not frequent, but these illustrations are cited to show that although 
the Act is very simple yet it is absolutely necessary both to search the original certificate 
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of title and to register tlie transaetious. (leneral adniiiii strati on of tlie Real Property 
—Like the Rock of Gibralter in defence stands the assurance fund, the total of 
which is now some £180,000. Jt wus established for the purpose of giving conipeiisatiori 
to anyone deprived of land through fraud, &c. It is a safeguard to the public and 
creates confidence how the Act is administered by the Registrar General, his dei)uties 
an<l staff, all of whom must be Bpe<*ial)st8 in their particular duties. Many of the officers 
have spent the best part of their lives in certain branches of the department, and are 
highly qualified—having been trained in the office practice from boyliood. Jn one 
branch of the offiice where tlie actual registrations art^cflect(Ml there art^ no less than 
220 different forms used. The treatment of documents under the Act can be explained 
by taking the case of a simple transfer, which is as follows .'—Assuming a. party has 
searched the original certificate of title and finding everything in order, he completi^ 
the purchase of a jiroperty. Tlie transfer having been signed and the requisite stamp 
duty affixed, it is produced at the public office of the Lands Tith's .l>e])artment. The 
fc>e is assessed by a clerk who notes the date and hour of jiroduction thereon. The 

transfer is then passed through a cash register, and a receipt is handed to the party 
jiroducing the transfer, who is told to call in four or live days, when the title will be 
completed in the name of the ik'w owner. The transfer is next numbered and indexed, 
and within an hour or so of its presentation at the ofiice a ineniorandum of it is noted 
on the certificate of title ('oncerued. Thi.s p.i’eserves its ])lace on that certificate, acls as 
notice to the public aearidier as well as t<i the office, and avoids any mistakes in registra¬ 
tion. It is an excellent provision, and is quite a recent innovation. The transfer is 
next (‘xamined by the draftsman as to the description of the land, and them l»y one of 
the deputies, who secs that it is drawn in the way prescribed by the Real Property Act, 
It is then indorsed on the original and <luplicat(‘ certificates of title, signed by the 
Registrar-General, and the duplicate cc^rtificate is delivered bark to the ])arty who 
originally produced the transfer for registration. Since the incoypion of the fir.st Real 
Jtroperty Act some 1,300,00(1 such <](»cumcnts have been registered, and any of these 
can be inspected on the payment of 3s. 

[Tlie writer aclcnowledges msiMance to Mr. (i. A. JenHUp (A.C.U.A., Veputii liegistrar- 
(rcneral of Deeds) in I he compilatkm of the paper. —.Ed,] 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 









































AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

'ih ' ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences will 
be held as follows:— 

8outh‘East, at Penola, Wednesday, March 8th. 

Mid Niorth, at Gladstone, Wednesday, March 15th. (Secretary, Mr. L. J. Sargent, 
Gladstone.) 

Yorlce PcniimilOy at Stansbury (Weavers Branch), Wednesday, March 22nd. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. W. Cornish, Stansbury.) 

South-East, a/t Bordertown (Tatiara Branch), Wednesday, April 5th. (Secretary, 
Mr. L. H. Butler, Bordertown.) 

Dairying .—At Mount Barker, Thursday, May 11th (Secretary, Mr. P. Wise). 

Each <k)nteience will be opened at 10.30 a.m. 

Pig Breeders and Raisers’ Association. 

The Secretary of the Pig Breeders and Raisers’ Association of Soutli Australia has 
announced that at a recent meeting of that l>ody it was decided to reduce the rate of 
subscription from lOs. (id. to 2s. 6d. 

Vitamin Content of Australian Butter. 

The details and results of a scientific investigation (made possible through the ant 
of the Empire Marketing Board) on the vitamin value of Australian and New Zealand 
butter are available in a report issued by the Medical Rc'search Council. The findings 
in this report slould do much to increase the sale of Australian butter in the United 
Kingdom. The }»rominence given to-day to food values and the vitamin contents of 
foodstuffs coupled with the fact that Britain jiiiist obtain some of her supplies from 
overseas, emphasises the im])ortanee of knowing that those which (;ome from far-distant 
dominions can be accepted alongside the best that can be ]>rodueed in England. This 
especially affects butter which imssesvses the two fat-Holul)le vitamins—A and D. 
Vitamin A is essential to growth and helt>s resistance to disease, whilst Vitamin D (the 
rickets-preventing factor) is necessary for the formation of strong bone and good teeth. 
The butters teste<l in the investigation were subjected to a rigid examination, beginning 
with the study of the cow^s supplying the cream, of the conditions under which they 
have been living, of the treatment of the cream and details of every process invo ^ ' 
from the time when the butter left the farms in the Dominion until its arrival in 
Enghuid, To estimate the vitamin content teats w^ere made with rats. Two groups 
were used, the memlx*rs of one being fed on an ordinary diet, the others receiving 
food from which Vitamin A had Iwen excluded. The rats on the restricted diet lost 
their glossy coats; their energy and their weight declined; some even developed disease. 
Their impoverished coudition was arrested by daily doses of butter, and the ailing 
animals began to put on weight and to recover their spirits. Experiments wore also 
carried out wdiich demonstrated the presence of Vitfiinin D and its necessity to the 
healthy life of the rats. 

The vitamins in the butters were also found to have remarkable stability during cold 
storage. The value of the vitamin content was tested soon after the butters arrived, in 
England. The results were (lonsidered, together Avith the information given about the 
state of the butters when they weje first graded and packed, and no appreciable dif¬ 
ference in the Vitamin potency of the samples w^as found to exist. The same butters 
were tested after Ihey had been in cold storage for at least two years, and even after 
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HORWOOD BAGSHAW 
CUTTERS 

are still the cutters j’-oii ran t wear out. 
More ill use tlifin all of hers rdnihinecl. 
Priee.s are Hiibstantially reduced and easy 
terni.s are available. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


BUY THE “BEST’’.SEPARATOR 
A BRITISH “LISTER ” 

is a triumpli of higb-giade workmanship and tini.sh. 
Light running, clean skimming, easy cleaning. 

22, au, 40, 50, 70, 9d, and 110 gallons. 

(lives Lifetime'. Satisfaction. 




CORN GRINDERS. 

Turn your cheap grain into high-qualitv stock and 
secure a btitter prici* “ on the hiKjf.” 

Will grind from pollard to cracked grain. 

For Dairymen, Poultrymen, Farmers, Millers, and 
StorektjejK^rs. 

Capacities from U) U) 50 bushels per hour. 

Catalogues, Prices, and Terms by Beturn Mail. 


FOR ALL HIOH-OBADE FARM MACHINERY AT PRICES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. WRITE- 

HORWOOD BAQSHAW LTD., 

78, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 






that length of time the gcmeral eoucluaiou was justified that no notable depreciation of 
food value Jmd taken })laee. Tliese exj)eriineiit8—so satisfactory in their results—demon¬ 
strate clearly that the Australian butters suffer no ill effects during the two or three 
months whicli customarily elapse between the time of their production and of their 
consumption. 

Herd Testing—Increase in Fees. 

A few months ago over 40 lireeders of pure-bred cows applitid to have their cows 
tested, but owing to the high cost of doing the work, the Department of Agrkultture 
was unable to accept the applications unless all breeders (including 50 already partici¬ 
pating ill the scheme) were jirepared to pay higher fees than those at present in force. 
The following new schedule of fees has l>een drawn up and will operate as from July 
1 , — 

1. An annual herd entrance fee of £6 30s. per herd. 

2. A testing fee of iOs. per lactation. 

3. Ten (10) cows ])er herd to be the smallest number acceptable for test, except in 
instances wdiere smaller lierds can be tested in jiairs by the same official tester on the 
same day. 

4. Tl»e minimum herd entry fei', plus testing fee, will be:—For a herd of 10 cow’s or 
more, £11 IDs., and for a herd of less than 10 cows (tested in pairs), £8 IOs. per herd. 

5. A levy of 15 per cent, on the selling prices of all bulls sold under subsidy will be 
collected from the sellers and paid into the Treasury. 

Anumded rules will shortly be j>repared by the Department of Agriculture, and will 
then be ready for circulation. 

G’auges for Export Apples. 

At the Taminda (5mfeieiice of the Agricultural Bureau, held in November last, a 
discu.ssion arose on the (luestion of the accuracy of gauges for sizing ex])ort a])ples. 
In a recent interview Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) x>omted out that 
District Horticultural Instructors were sux)i)lied with gauges of the correct dimensions, 
and that growers or packers who desir<al to check gauges ])urcha8ed from niauufacturers 
could confer wdth District Instructors or tak<‘ the gauges to the office of tin' Horticultural 
Division of the Dejnirtment of AgriculHire, Exhibition Building, North Terrace, Adelaide, 
for comparison witli the standard sizes. 

S.A. Eucalypta for Saxdfnfa. 

The Dejmty Director of Agriculture (Mr, W. J. 8pafford) is arranging for the des- 
}>atch of 30 varieties of seeds of South Australian Euc.alyi)ts to the Island of Sardinia. 
These are i)emg forwarded in answer to a request, and will l)e j>lanted in the grounds 
of some of the Agricultural Schools in Sardinia. 

Publications Received. ^ 

“Asparagus” Bulletin No. GO, Ministry of Agriculture, England* Price Is. net. 


AORIOULTURAL INQinSIES. 

[KipH'ctt supplied by jUr, Ji'. J. i^paff’onl {Deputy Director of Agrimlture).\ 


Crop Rotation. 

Br,entW(M)d Branch of the Agricultural Bureau: **lf wheat u grown after oats, mhidi 
practice wo^uld give the better wheat crop^(a) to grme the oats right dovm in Sep‘ 
temher and then sprmg falUnv the land; or (b) cut the oats for hay and prepare the 
land in the autumn intmediaiely before seeding with wheat?'’ 

Reply—In most seasons grazing off .the oat crop and immediately fallowing the land 
mil result in much better r^'snlts from the wh^t erdp that follow's than will autufifin 
ploughing after the oat crop has l>eeu cut for hay. To get full results from spring 
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fallow it is OBSeiitial to avoid over-loosening the soil, and wherever possible to do a 
good job, fallowing with a rigid-tinod cultivator is better than using the plough. If 
■the worlc is done with a plough an attempt should be made to plough to a depth not 
exeeediiig 2in., but if for any reason this depth must be exceeded, the laud should be 
packed together with a roller or culti-packer as soon after ploughing as is possible. 

a rolled surface should not be left in spring, the implement used for packing the 
land should be follow(‘d by a cultivator or harrows. 

Poisoning Rabbits. 

G. H. M., ymnghmhand, irporls that he has twi been successf ul in poisoning rabbits 
with a commercial poison txmiainlng phospboras, and would lihe to use strychnine. How 
is the latter po-ison nsed.^ 

Eerjdj''—Strychnine is generally lined on baits niaile by cutting up apples, carrots, 
thistle roots, or other fresh vegetable growths, into small pieces. Tlic strychnine is 
ground to a powder as line as flour, and siirinkled on the baits at' the rate of about 
loz. to alK>ut ISlbs. of baits. Tlie baits are usually laid in shallow trenches. Strychnine 
can also be used to poison water for the eradication of rabbits whore watering places 
are few. A third of a pint of aeetic. acid will dissolve loz. of stiychnino, and this 
should then lx* added to about 32galls. of water. 

Cultivation of Fallowed Laud. 

7’he Millendilla Branch of the Agricultural Bureau: "‘What is the best treatment for 
land that v)as fallowed in June of last year and eultWated m S^e^rf,ember, but oould not 
he given any further working, heeau.'ie' of hay making operotlons.” 

Reply—The method of working this fallowed land will doiiend upon whether it has 
set together or is weedy, but •wlinlever is done, the soil must not be loosened to an 
cxc(\ssivo dt'gree. Tlie sooner the land is cultivated in some way the better, but, if it 
is necessary to rip it up to too great a depth, it should l>e immediately rolled and again 
cultivated or harrowe<l. Tf rain falls before tlie cultivation, the work can be done to a 
shallow depth, but this is harder to control if it is necessary to work the land when dry. 
In a general -way it can l)e ad^’i8ed that the land should be cultivated soon, but must 
be compacted togetlier in some way before seeding is commoneed. 



IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL.GREEN OR DRY. -Igi 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OFA 

/VVONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over IJ acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.,and long troublcdrcc service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Autlr«laiian Impltmutt Co.. CoHon, Potmw & Prwton, Horrii Seorfe LW., 
McPItersoni Ply. Lid.. South Australiui Fonntrs’ Unhm. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC. 




Siunnier OxopB for Maitland. 

Muitlciiid ‘ ‘ I OW' proposed to set aside 15 (icre,v of fallow to lay dowH a 

futstwrc to provide feed during swntner for stiud ewes and Uiwhs. What is the hast 
fodder io grow for this purpose'/'* 

Beply—1 know of no pasture crop likely to give results equal to lucerne, if grown as 
a grazing crop in summer in the Maitland district. Kven though, the crop is not irrigated 
it will give good grazing results in your conditions if handled in a proper manner. 
The area sown to lucerne should lx> enclosed by fences. No one has succeeded in 
establishing 10 acres of lucerne in a 100-acre field. The seed, at tlie rate of Slbs. to 
lOlbs. }>er acre, should be sown on fallowed land during Ax)ril or May, when the soil 
is moist enough to be in good germinating condition. The seed should be mixed with 
superpho8i>hate and be drilled in at a shallow depth. 2cwtB. superphosphate per acre 
is warranted. Each winter the lucerne field should be well cultivated, and Icwt. su|>er- 
X)hosphat’e, .Irilled in, to the acre. Eiicerne stands receiving good treatment, should last, 
about five or six ,fears before they becoiiH^ so thin as to be unj)rofitabie. 


VETERINAEY INQUIRIES. 


[Mrplus suppiud hy Vetennary ()ffi.cers, t>tO'ck and Brands Vepartm-eni.'] 


“Marama" reports horse which swells along htily and sheath. 

Reply—This condition is due to defective heart action and not to the pre.sence of 
worms, and there is no tnatmenl which Avill be of much valuta oxce{)t temporarily. 
Powdered nux \'omica (flat teasx)Oonful doses) can be given mixed in the food twdce a 
day for 10 days, and if the ani.iiial has to be worked it should be only light in character. 

liOclh'igh i-epoyts: 1. Jersey heifer {e<tlred about serea days) with .w'ollrn udder and 
part of belly, 

Reply—This is not an uncommon condition and is due to congestion of the ndder. 
It is not' a dis(‘ased (‘ondition and will clear up in from 10 t(> 14 days. Fomenting the 
udder with hot water for 10 minutes at a time prior to milking should bo carried out,, 
and tlien the udder should be gently but firmly massaged by nibbing in a little 
camphorated oil. The administration of 11b. of Epsom salts with 2ozs. of ginger in 
2 pints of water and Hb. of treacle is also recommended. 

2. Jleifer mlf, about 14 days old, which only drinks a little rndk and gHnds its teeth. 

R-eply—A calf about 4 days after birth should receive ui)|>r<)ximately 11b. of milk for 
every 81bs. to lOlbs. the calf weighs. Thus a calf weighing fiOlbs. would receive ©very 
24 hours filbs. to 81bs. of milk, which should be divided into 2 or 3 feeds. At 3 weeks 
old feeding twice a day is sufficient, and if the milk supplied is rich in cream, add a 
proportion of sweet seimrated milk t« reduce the richness. Jt is possible tliat t/'^ 
may be constipated, and if such is the case, give her as a. drench 1 tablespoonfiii of 
castor oil mixed with a little milk at blood temperature. The calf should also have 
access to a little good quality hay, esi>©cially clover hay. 

Marama reports death of sheep—pink eyes and quite, blind. 

Reply—The disease is ivink-eye. Pink-eye is a highly contagious disease. Isolate 
affected sheep in a small paddock where there is plenty of water (and shade if possible). 
Hand-feed. Treat by putting a few (3 or 4) drops of a 5 per cent, solution of zinc 
sulphate (buy Sozs.) in the affected eyes daily. 

Manoora. hMs pigs weak behind shoulder, ' 

Reply-Give the young pigs plenty of exercise and a good ration of skim milk. 
Supplement the oats (which should always be fed crushed) witJi a ration of barley. 
For the affected pigs you should try to get’ a ration of green feed (lucerne) daily* 
Further, give each pig 1 dessertspoonful of meat meal daily or else a boiled rabbit 
occasionally. Supply the foUowing Iie;k to your p charcoal (crushed), Z 

parts; sterilised sweet ground bonemeal, 1 {mrt. 
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Mindwne reports pip-Ht about 7()lhs,, lost use of hind legs. 

Reply—The condition is a dietetic one. The pigs should Vie given fresh M'hole milk 
for 7 to 10 days, plus a liberal sup|)ly of green lucerne (if jiossible) or other green 
stuff. Put out in open so that they can have plenty of exercise. Further, give a good 
ration of meat in form of meat meal (1 teaspoonful daily per jiig) or else cooked 
rabbits. 

Marama has gelding 20 pears old, <m moving about urime runs atvay. 

Reply—If urine dribbled away' a calculus may' be present; in this case no treatment 
can be suggested. Try' the following:—VV^ithdraw the penis from tlie sheath and wash 
and clean out the sheath and penis. .After doing this smear with castor oil. Further 
give this medicinal treatment."—(a) Give the following jaiwder every 4 hours in the 
drinking water (water from bucket) for 2 days: Bicarbonate of soda, 0 teasiioonsful; 
potassium acetate, 6 teaspoonfiils. (b) Give 1 ttrasjKKmful of powdeied mix vomica 
night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix with treacle and smear on tongue. 

ffepowie reports horse with girth gall. 

Reply—I*ut the horse out of work. Clip hair from around girth gall, wash area 
with warm water and soap, dry and jmint with tr. iodine for 2 or 3 days. Subsequently 
dress daily with enrbolised vaseline. The girth gall is iiroliably due to the hor.so 
being ‘ G,)ut of condition. ” 

li'ijrulla asks why well luyiirished, heavy milking cou's are parik'ularly subject, to 
milk fever/ 

Reply—Milk fever is due to a pronounced full in the amount of calcium in the l>lood. 
Milk (and especially colostrum) are rich in calcium. The bigger the milkers the. 
heavier is the sudden withdrawal of calcium from the blood, and once a certain mark 
.in the calcium content of the blood is passed the disease oi'curs. 


1 cwt. TOP SPECIAL SUPER 

and 

1 Bushel WHEAT to the Acre 

should produce 

3C Bushels High Quality Plump Grain. 

If ORDER “TOP SPECIAL” SUPER 

(46% W.SJ.) 

MANUFACTURERS— 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & [UTILIZER CO. LTD. 

mSTEIBUTOBS— 

BENinm & FISHEB, Lid.. GOLDSBBOtTOH, MORT, and 

DAL0ET7 & 6o., Ltd., 

jom nAULmo * or^v rARMEES’ CO^pera- 

dOHir DARLDia & SON, uuxoN, Tftd , 

EXDBR, SHTTH, & Oo., Ltd., GEORGE WUXS & Oo.. Ltd. 

(THUB BBAROBIfiS OR AOERTS). 
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TENTH AND CONCLUDING REPORT ON THE TURRET- 
FIELD DEMONSTRATION FARM (1921-32) INCLUDING 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
OVER THE SAME PERIOD. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agrioultttre.] 
(Contimued- from page 644.) 


PART II.— continued. 


COSTS OF A FAT LAMB FLOCK. 

1. General. 

The Tiirretfiekl Flock ha.s within recent years consisted of Merino Ewes from 
which Fat Lambs have been bred by Rams of English Short Wool Breeds. The 
number of ewes put to the rams in each successive season has been as follows;— 



KM'es. 


Ewes. 

1922-23 . 

. 429 

1927-28 ....... 

. 774 

1923-24 . 

. 458 

1928-29 .. 

. 724 

1924-25 . 

. 530 

1929-30 . 

. 678 

1925-26 . 

. 637 

1930-31 . 

. 666 

1926-27 . 

. 683 

1931-32 . 

.. 025 

1922-32 Mean . 



. 620 


The Opening Flock Inventory (April 1st, 1922) and the Closing Flock Inventory 
(March dlst, 1932), together with the Mean Inventory for the 10 seasons, are 
shown below in Table XXXIT.,:— 

Table XXXII. 

Showing Opening (1/4/22) and Closmg (31/3/32) Flock fuveftfoties, together 
with Mean Flock Inventory for the 10 Seasons (1922-32). 



1 Opening Inventory 
j (April 1st, 1922). 

Mean of Eleven 
Inventories (1922-32) 

Closing Inventory 
(March 31st, 1932). 


Nos. 

Values, 

1 

Nos. 

Values. 

1 : 

' No«. 

Values. 



£ s. d. 


£ e. d. 


£ «. d. 

Rams. 

32 

51 10 0 

18 

50 6 4 

13 

53 0 0 

Ewes . 

449 

347 5 0 

624 

804 2 7 

572 

508 12 0 

Hoggets. 

36 

27 0 0 

76 

87 14 6 

21 

10 10 0 

Rations... 

a 

6 12 0 

7 

7 5 5 



Totals 

528 

432 7 0 

725 

929 8 10 

606t 

672 2 0 

Mean V^alue per Head 

16». 5d. 

26r. 8d. j 

18s. Hd. 
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The preceding figures show tiial taking J.1 InA^entories into consideration, starting 
with the opening Inventory of .1922 and closing with the closing Inventory of 
1932, the Turrctlijeld Flock—apart from Lambs, which would be sold between 
opening and closing Inventories of each year—has consisted of 725 head valued at 
£929 8s. lOd., or 25s. 8d. per liead. This period includes lff29‘30, wlien the price 
of Sheep, in sympathy with that of wool, fell very heavily. On the? other hand, 
Sheep were valued at 16s. 5d. in 1922 and at 18s. lid. in 1932. 

Flock Mortality during these 10 seasons (1922-32) was at the following mean 
rate per annum: - 



Total 

PereerUMge 


J iO.sBes. 

Tosses. 


Nos. 

% 

Ewes . 

. 38 


Larnb.s . 

. J7 

3-5 

Rams. 


Pro 


Totals . 57 5-0 


H(‘nce, during these 10 seasons Mean Yearly llcx'k Losses from a('cident or 
disc^ase Av<‘re 57 head, or 5 ]>er C(‘nt. of the total number present. 

2. FiiOOK Kxpkndituke. 

M(‘an Kxi>(‘nditiir(‘ per annum incurred in the handling of a Fat Laiiib 
Mock over a {UTiod of .10 vears (1922-32) has been summarised in Table 
XXXIII. 


Remember 



FOR NEXT 
SEEDIN6 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 45% SUPER 



Manulmstured at Wallaroo and Port Adelaide by 


WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTIUSERS LIMITED 













Table XXXIII .—Detailed Aiiahfsis ! of Mean Yearly Cost of a Fat Lamb Flock (1922-32). 
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Table XXXIII. shows that on the })asis of the Mean Number of Ewes put to 
the Rams in 10 successive seasons, the Mean Costs of Handling a Eat Lamb Flock, 
including Marketing Costs, have aggregated 25s. 7d. per Ewe. In these Costs 
6s. 3d., or 24.34 per cent, has been absorbed by wagf^s; 14s. lOd., or 57.98 pif>r 
cent, by Feed; 5s. 2d., or 20.04 per cent, by Incidentals; and lid., or 3.68 per 
cent, by Marketing. 

Under “Feed,’’ six itetns have been given, namely— 

1. Ordinary non-arabk* Pasture grazing, the value of which is determined by 

the rental value of the land, |)liis whatever improvements—such as top- 
dres.sing—that may have becm carried out during the .seasoji. 

2. The grazing of arable land temporarily out of cultivation, the Amlue of 

wdiich hiis been determined by the rental value of tlie land whilst out of 
cultivation. 

3. The feeding-off of rank crops, the, valm* of which is dOcrmincd upon an 

agistment basis. 

4. The grazing of specially sown grazing crops, the value of whhdi is deter¬ 

mined by actual costs incurred in }>ntting in the crop, plus the rental 
value of the land. 

5. Hand-feeding, the value of whicli is determined by the costs of the food¬ 

stuffs and of their distribution. 

6. Water charged at actual costs. 

Whenever Livestoc'k other than Sh<^*p liave had access t-o pastures or grazing 
crops costs havt! been aj)portioned on the basis of one Hors(‘ being the grazing 
CMpiivalent of nine Sheep, and one ('ow of seven Shee)>. 

It will lie obvServetl that in th(‘se “(.'osts” no place has been found for Flock 
Depreciation, whidi would imdude progressive (leprfMuatiou of Brwding Ew^es and 
Kains, and losses from disease (►r accident. Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult 
to place an accurate figure on depreciation, unless one o\erlooks altogethx^r Market 
l^’luetuations; in a Fat Ljimb Flock, Ew'(*s that liave droppcnl two or tliree Lambs 
are usually fattened off and sold, and when markets are fa\()rable may at times 
realise (wen more tlian their original purchase pric(‘. Hence, in order to avoid 
these diflfi(mlties Depreciation has been includefl in Inventory Differences, whicli 
are taken into account when Flock Revenues are taken into consideration. 

Data given in Table XXXIII. liave betm summarised under the usual statements 
“B,” and “(V^ as follows:— 


Table XXXIV. 

^Suw’mariscd StaUrnent^^ of Mean ('ostfi of a Fat Lamh Flock under Statements 
“yl ” and' “R”; and of Incluswe Costs under Statement “6”’. 


Mean P.)22-32 “Conts.” 


STATEMENT “A' -- 

Tending Flock. 

Grazing .. 

Hand Feeding . 

Water .. 

Marketing. 

Inoidenttds. 


i 


j Per Ewe. i Percent ages. 



d. 

I 

4 

8 

18-4 

11 

7 

! 4r>i 

3 

1 

i 120 

0 


1 0-8 

i ^ 

11 

! 3*7 

i 

2 

j 20*0 

j 25 

7 

j 100*0 


Total Costs 
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Table XXXIV.— continued. 


Mean 1922-33 “ Costs,” 



Per Ewe. 

Percentages. 

STATEMENT “ B 

d. 

c/ 

/o 

Labor (direct and indirect) . 

(i 5 

251 

t/se of Horses. 

0 8 

20 

Use of Implements . 

0 fi 

20 

Foodstuffs. 

2 7 1 

10 * 1 

Purchase* of Materials other than Foodstuffs . .. 

2 1 j 

8 -I 

Freight . 

0 8 j 

20 

Balan(;e of Expenditure . 

12 8 I 

49-r> 

Total Costs. 

2.5 7 




1 


In Terms of 

In Terms of 




1 

Inclusive 





Expenditure. 

STATEMENT ‘ C ’ — 

1 


!"■■■■ 

i % 

0 / 

Interest on Land and Improvements . 

j 9 

2 

35-8 

25-7 

Interest on Floating Capital. 

.. 1 1 

5 

! 5-5 

40 

Interest on Overdraft. 

. . i 0 

2 

i 0-7 

0-5 

Depreciation of Improvements and Plant ... 

...; 1 

6 

j 5.9 

4‘2 

Interest and fXjpreciation Chargers 

; J2 

3 

1 47-9 

34'4 

Balance of Expenditure . 

.. 1 13 

4 

52-1 ; 

37-5 

Total Costs . 

.. i 25 

7 

: KKi.O 

71-9 

Add Inventory Differences. 


0 

! j 

28-1 

Inclusive Costs . 

35 

7 


100-0 


Statements and do no more than summarise from different angles data 
given in the immediately i>reeeding Table. Attention can be drawn to the value 
of Labor (direct and indirect), namely, 6s. 5d. per Ewe, or one-quarter of Total 
Costs. 

In Statement '‘CV’ on the other hand, Interest and Depreciation charges have 
t>een isolated from all other ^'Costs,^' and the value of mean Inventory De<;rease.s 
has been added to Total Costs, with the result that what may be termed ‘inclusive’' 
Costs reach the high value ot 35s. 7d. per Ewe. Percentages have betm calculated 
in terms of both “Total” and “Inclusive” Costs. I propose discussing o ' 
significance of “Inventory Decreases” under a separate heading. In the menn- 
whih‘ we shall note that over a period of 10 seasons coml)ined Interest and l)epr(‘- 
ciation charges aggregated P2s. 3d. per Ewe per annum, or close on 48 per cent, 
of Total (Josts. Depreciation charges on Improvements and Plant are normal and 
cannot be avoided. Interest charges, on the other liand, namely, lOs. 9d. per Ewe, 
must invariably weigh heavily upon farmers wljo, like Turretfield, are in debt to 
tin* extent of 100 ]>er cent, of Capital Investment; and when droughts supervem?, 
or prices fail to the extent that they have recently done, like Turretfield,, feuoh 
larmers must inevitably go under. To the farmer, Inovever, whose farm is free 
from d<*bt, interest charges on his personal Capital may continue to be registere<I, 
but they ar-e no more than Book Entries, representing anticipated Elarnings of his 
Capital. \Vhen, however, a/lverse conditions have temporarily to be faced, the 
farmer’s Labor Income must take precedence of the earnings of his Capital, which 
for the |time being he may have to forego. In such circumstances Total Costs 
per Ewe on a farm fret* of all debt may be said to be represented by 14s, lOd. 
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per Ewe rather than 25s. 7d., which includes interest on Personal Capital. In 
other words, a fanner who is able to free his farm of debt, whtm favorable seasons 
and prices obtain, is generally able to face with equanimity periods of depression 
and drought. 

3. InVE.NTOKY l)iFFKKKN(’K,S. 

Inventory differences in Ihis connection may be defined as the differences 
between the values of Opening and Closing Inventories, i)lus purchas(^s and unsold 
natural increase. It follows that these differences account for deaths and losses, 
together with variations in the market value of the Flock; hence, roughly, they 
may be taken to be a measure of I’lock l)epre<*iation. Ttw* figure given in State¬ 
ment “C,” namely, 10s. per Ewe, may seem unusually high, but is accounted for 
in tine main by the sudden drop in Sheep values im 1020. I liave indicated Wow 
the mean inventory value of Sheep for the lO-year }>eriod ending in 1931-32:— 


1922-2,3. 

Mean 1 nv(‘ntory 

V'alue of ail 

Sheep. 

£ ,s. d. 

. 0 16 5 

1927-28 . 

Mean Inventory 
V' aluc of all 
Sheep. 

£ -y. rf. 

.... J 12 7 

1923-24. 

. 0 19 5 

1928-29 . 

.... 1 911 

1924-25. 

. J 12 0 

1929-30 . 

.... I 8 4 

1925-26. 

. 1 12 3 

19.30-31 . 

.... 103 

1926-27. 

. 17 6 

1931-32 . 

_ 0 17 11 



1922 .32 Mean . 

.... £ 1 (i 2 


It will 1)0 observed that Inventory values per head reached a peak of £1 12s. 7d. 
in 1927-28; thereafter they declined slightly in 1928-29 and 1929-30, hut fell 
abruptly -Ss. Id. per head—in 1930-31, and an additional 2s. 4d. in 1931-32. This 
decrea.se in value' of the last two years leads to the relatively high mean inventory 
diffierence of 10s. per Ew’e, Tn the elosing year of tlvf^ series, 1931-32, Inventory 
di'ereases were repre'senied by 2s. lid. j>er Ewe only. 

1. IIako FE;EiuNa. 

There i.s no doubt that a Flock of Sheep thrives best on sweet, short, natural 
pasture, and, on the wlioh*, it is probably both t}¥* best and cheapest w’ay of 
providing for the feed requirements of Sheep. On tin* avei’age farm, however, a 
gax'ater })ortion of which is usually arable, this type of pasture is pi-c'.sent to a 
limited extent onl\'; it is usually represented by land temporarily out of cultiva¬ 
tion which, according to seasons or cb-cumstanccs, mtiy or may not be coverefl by 
an adequate sward of ft'ed (usually weed growih), and a farmer who has a ffock 
adequate to the size of his holding, cannot aflV>rd to rely entirely upon the chance 
seeding^^ of Nature. Ilenc'c, he is compelled to fall back upon tlu* sccothI best, 
which is a sown grazing crop. In this coniuKition he has to take into consideration 
not only the suitability of the ci'C]) in question for grazing purposes, but also its 
“cost.” Such a <'roj> would from tlie outset be debited with the rental value of 
the .land from its preparation for seeding to comph'tion of grazing op<‘ratioii.s, 
together with pro rata rates and taxes chargeable over the same period. It follows 
that crops involving costly ]irepara.tion of the land, or costly seed, must neces.sarily 
avokhal. Hence, for districts such as Turretffeld nothing better can be recom¬ 
mended as a grazing crop for Shetq) than Oats, sowm sufficiently early in the 
season, on lightly and cheaply broken Wheat stubbles. Generally speaking, if the 
farm be adequately strxjked, and the flock adequately handled, natural pasture and 
grazing crops should carry the Sheep until the stubbles of the new crops become 
available, that is to say, until January; these stubbles will support the flock during 
January and February; but from March onwards there is frequently a shortage 
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of feed at the critical time that precedes Lambing. Those who are fortunate 
enough to have standing crops of Lucerne can take full advantage of them; but 
on the majority of farms, and in the majority of seasons, 4 to 8 weeks of hand¬ 
feeding is unavoidable. 

. We are frequently asked whether hand-feeding pays; it would certainly not 
pay anybody to liand-i'eed Sheep throughout the year, but no farmer can expect 
to handle a flock to any advantage who lets his flock fall away in condition 
immediately prior to and shortly after Lambing. The costs are never very con¬ 
siderable, and need not involve the use of anything not grown on the farm; a 
mixture ol; Oats or Barley with Wheateii Hay Chaff is perfectly satisfactory. 
Mean Costs incurred at Turretfield for hand-feeding in the 1922-32 decade arc 
shown in Table XXXl 11. to have been as follows:—- 

1 Mean Costs of Hand Feeding 
! p(i!r Annum, 1922-32. 


I (voets for 020 ! Costs jHa* 
i F]weH. ! Ewe. 




. £ 


d. ! 


d. 



. ! 7 

3 

11 i 

0 

2-78 

Horses. 


. 1 2 

0 

2 

0 

0-78 

Impieraents . 


. 1 5 

10 

7 ; 

0 

2-20 

Foodstuffs. 


. i 80 

2 

3 i 

1 

2 

7*01 

Total Costs. 


. i 95 

2 

".1 

3 

0-83 


During these 10 years—1922-32—Costs of Hand-feeding a Flock of 620 Ewes 
have been at the mean rate of ,£95 2s. lid., or about 3s. Id. ])er Ewe; this is by 
no means a large tigure, and it is (wrtain that failure to hand-fetid/would have 
involved far greater losses. Of coiirse, hand-feeding costs will tend to vary within 
wide limits from season to season, and in ordcrr to make clear these limits J have 
indicat(‘d in Ta})le XXXV. actual costs for each season in the 1922-32 decade : - 

Taule XXXV. 

Siimnutrisinff Hand-fceding Coitfs between 1922 and, .1932. 


j I'otal CoBtiS. I XuinVw of [ ( JohIk {ht 

I j Ettcb. : Ewe. 


i £ .V. d. i XoH. i d. 

1922- 23. 9 7 3 | 429 , 0 5J 

1923- 24 . 15 7 11 ! 458 ! 0 8 

1924- 25 . 1 JO 2 i mo ' 0 Of 

1925- 20 . 143 3 3 037 | 4 0 

1920-27 . 40 1 0 08;i 1 2 

1927- 28 . 123 19 5 774 3 2| 

1928- 29 . 64 8 11 724 1 6 

1929- 30 . 275 7 1 078 8 1| 

1930- 31 .. 272 2 4 600 8 2 

1931- 32 . 15 16 7 625 0 6 

i i 


Heaviest Costs were iiicui’red in the droughty seasons of 1929-30 and 1930-31, 
namely, 8s. l^d. and 8s. 2d. per Ewe respectively; and Lowest Costs in 1924-25, 
1922-23, and 1931-32, namely, fd„ 5M-, and 6d, respectively per Ewe. 

5. Mean Flock Revencbs. 

Figure.s rtdating to Mlean Flock Revenues have been summarised in Table 
XXXVI. 























Tablb XXXVI. 

Sutnniarising Mean Flock Fevenuea for 1922-32—10-year Period. 

3922-32. 

Mean Number of Ewes put to Knni>;. 620 


Mean Flock KoveiimiH. 1922-32. 







0 /. 


Total. 

I'er K 

we. 

Per- 






centages. 


£ .V. 

d. ^ 

s. 

d. 


Lambs sold . 

. ; 501 5 

5 ■ 

It) 

2 

4710 

Ewes sold . 

. 123 b 

11 

3 

11 

11 -59 

Karas sold. 

. : 13 1 

0 

0 

.7 

1-23 

Killed for rations. 

. ! 25 8 

11 

0 

10 

2-39 

Wool sold .. 

. 379 19 

0 

12 

3 

35-70 

.Sheepskins sold . 

. 19 14 

4 

0 

8 

; 1-85 

Show priztMi. 

. ) 1 10 

2 

0 

1 

; 0-14 


1,004 0 

3 1 

34 

4 

i 100-00 

Less Inventory differences. 

. : 310 7 

*<■ : 

10 

0 


Net Flock Kevenue. 

. ! 753 18 

11 

24 

4 


Less Ex];>enditure... 

. 793 18 

3 ; 

25 

7 


Net Loss . 

. -.39 19 

4 ! 

- I 

3 



It will be seen from the above that on a bmsis of ^‘Inclusive’’ Expenditure of 
35s. 7(1. per Ewe, the Hi(‘an Net Lo.ss on the Fat Lamb Flock was at the rafe of 
l.s. 3d. per Ewe j)ut to the Rams. I .shall recall that this expenditure includes 
10s. 9d. for Interest Charges and 10s. for Inventory ditTerenees. Jf the farm were 
out of d(ibl, Inttu’esl (dairies <’oiild be temporarily o\er]ooked, and this would 
make aA'ailabie 9 h. 6d. per Ewe to\vard.s the fanner’s Mean Labor Income. 

During' the 10-3Tar period—1922-32—the Fat Lamb Flock Ac(M)unt elos^id on 
('redit or debit balam^es on five oc'ca.sion.s resjieetively. DetaiKs of thest* ))alan(ies, 
together wdth mean j)rices realised for Fat Laml)s and Wool in each season, are 
shown below in Table XXXVII.:— 


Table XXXVII. 


Shoiv'nig Seasonal Profit and Loss Balances of the Fat Lamb Flock, together with 
Mean Prices llealiscd for Fat Lami}s and 

- Ibilances. Mean Priofs Idealised. 


Prolils. i L(.».s8c'.s. l'"ut Laiiibs. ' M'oed, 



£ s. 

d. 

£ A'. 

d. 

.... 

d. 

.s 

d. 

1922 23 . 

124 17 

0 



24 

1 

0 

7-5 

1923-24... 

758 5 

1 



20 

3 

1 

7-5 

1924-25 . . 

398 18 

0 



30 

4 

1 

3-0 

1925-20 . 

— 


228 7 

Il 

22 

2 

1 

0-4 

1920-27 . 

70 0 

0 

— 


18 

10 

1 

1-3 

1927-28 . 



70 11 

4 

22 

10 

1 

5-1 

1928-29 . . 

110 1 

10 ! 

— 


: 25 

1 

i I 

0-7 

1929-30 . 

........ 


793 1 

8 

; 21 

11 

! 0 

0-3 

1980-31.... 

— 


617 1 

5 

I 15 

1 

i 0 

4-8. 

1981-32 . 



159 0 

2 

i 13 

6 

1 

0 

7-6 

1922-32 . 

■ 


39 19 

4 

21 

5-8 i 

0 

U 90 

































It will be seen, therefore, that diirin#? the 1922-32 decade, in the course of which 
tl\e Fat Lamb Flock Account closed at a mean loss of Is. 3d. per Ewe, Lambs were 
sold at the mean rate of 21s. 6<l. and Wool at ts. per pound. The Mean Prices 
of Lambs varied from 13s. fid. in 1931-32 to 30s. 4d. in 1924-25; and the Mean 
Price of Wool from 7.4d. irx 1922-23 to Is. 7id. in 1923-24. 

6. Meak Per Unit (k)STS of PaoDUCTiON of Wool and Fat Lambs at 

Tuiirjetfield. 

When a sing-le line of rural activitj^, such as tine management of a Flock of Sheej), 
is responsible for two major lines of Revenue, namely, in this instance, natural 
increase on the one hand and Wool on the other, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to api>oi*tion Imdusive Flock Expenditure adequately between one and the other, 
that is to say, Natural Increase and Wool respe(5tively. Hence, in earlier reports 
no attempts were made to determine the Mean Costs of Fat Lambs on the one 
hand and those of AVool on tlie other. Quite recently, however, a Federal Com¬ 
mittee appointed to inquire into tlie position of Wool Growers has not hesitated 
to make th(‘ attem])t in the matter of AA^ool, but leaving the question of Natural 
InciMNLse in somewhat nebulous condition; costs of production arrived at have been 
so unexpectedly high that it seems advisable to ascertain what corresponding Costs 
have been at Tnrrettield. 

Towards this end we can make u.se of data given in Table XXXA^L This Table 
shows that apart from AVool and Fat Lambs, a secondary source of rewnue is the 
sale of culled Ewes, or their use as rations, aggregating for the lO-year period 
ending in 1931-32, an average of £181 11s. 2d. per annum, or 5s. lOd, per Ewe 
put to the Rams. Strictly sp(»aking, these sales are not so much ^‘revenue” as 
Idealisation of Capital, and can therefore he overlooked and deducted from Inven¬ 
tory (iifferences, - which they naturally affect. Hence, data in Table XXX A^ I. can 
he modified as follows:— 


Table XXXV'lTl. 

Modified Sumnumf of Flock Revenues —1922-32. 



1 Total. 

i 

Per Kwc. 

! ''0 

: Per- 

' (‘ontaj^es. 

Lambs sold ... 

M^ool sold . 

Show pri/.cs. 

1 £ .v. d. 

1 501 5 5 

1 379 19 6 

i 1 10 2 

' d. 

! It) 2 
i 12 3 

0 1 

1 

50-79 
: 43-04 

I 0-17 

Gross Flock Kcveiiuc . i 

Less Ijiventory Differences . ! 

882 15 1 

128 If) 2 

i 28 0 

' 4 2 


1 

Net Flock Revenue. j 

Less Exj)enditure. j 

753 18 11 
793 18 3 

i 24 4 i 
j 25 7 1 

1 


Net Lohs . ! — 19 4 j -- I 3 j 


I am satisfied that it is quite impossible to itemise expenditure for Wool and 
Fat Lambs respectively ; in practically every item of costs each are more or less 
concerned. I am of the opinion, therefore, that an approximation only is possible, 
and that the most rational approximation would be distribution of expenditure, 
plus inventory decrease.s on the basis of respective Revenue Percentages. 

Overlooking the accidental small item of Show Prices, this would mean that 
5fi.88 per cent, of the Exjxenditure, plus Inventory Differences, would be attri¬ 
butable to Fat Lambs, namely, £524 17s. 3d. for an average of 466.66 Lambs, or 
£1 2s. 6d. per head; and 43,12 per cent, to Wool, namely, £397 17s. 2d. for a 
mean Clip of 7,466.81bs., or 12fd. per pound of Wool. 
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The above figures are the means of a decade—1922-32—during the course of 
which both costs and prioes were considerably above average. The data upon 
which the figures of the Commonwealth Inquiry have been based are said to be 
those of 1931-32, during which season appreciable reduction in general costs had 
already taken place. Hence, for purposes of comparison, I submit below in Table 
XXXIX. corresponding Turretfield figures for Season 1931-32:— 


Table XXXIX. 

Modified Summary of 1931-32 Flock Revenues. 



1 Total. 


Per Ewe. 

Per- 







centages. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 


Lambs sold . 

332 

0 

1 

10 

u 

6 Ml 

Wool sold . 

211 

6 

6 

6 

91 

38-89 

Gross Flock Revenue . 

543 

6 

7 

17 

4| 

100-00 

Less Inventory Differences . 

63 

6 

5 

1 

H 


Net Flock Revenue. 

490 

0 

2 

15 

81 


Leas Expenditure. 

649 

0 

4 

20 

91 


Not Loss. 

-159 

0 

2 

-5 

1 



Number of .Ewo8 put to the Rama .Nos. 625 

Number of Lambs sold .Nos. 493 

Weight of Clip.Lbs. 6,473 


Number of .Ewo8 put to the Rama .Nos. 625 

Number of Lambs sold .Nos. 493 

Weight of Clip.Lba. 6,473 


Coat of Lambs in 193L32. £702 6s. 9d. x 0-6111 493 — 178. 5d. per head 

Cost of Wool in 1931-32 . £702 6s. 9d. x 0-3889 ~ 6,473 = lOd. per lb. 


Table XXXIX. shows that relatively to the 1922-32 decade very appreciable 
lYjductions iii costs were realised in 3931-32, namely, Lambs cost 17s. 5d. per head 
instead of 22s. 6d., and Wool lOd. per pound instead of 12id. 

Before contrasting Turretfield Costs of growing Wool in 1931-32 with con*es- 
ponding figures suggested by the Commonwealth Wool Inquiry Committee as 
typical of Australian conditions generally, I think it necessary to stress the fol¬ 
lowing points:— 

1. Turretfield Costs are in every instance related to expenditure incurred on a 
Government Farm that has been run upon its own revenues for a period of 10 
successive seasons. 

2. Apart from depreciation, and limited interest on accumulated profits, all 
charges correspond to actual Cash payments. 

3. The farm has paid full interest charges into the Treasury on all Capital 
Investments, including Land, at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and on Over¬ 
draft at the rate of 6 per cent. 

4. There have been no interest reductions during these 10 years and consequently 
none in 1931-32. 

5. The Meftn Value of Land and Improvements was represented by J&9 5s. 9d. 
per acre, representing an annual charge of 9s. 3d. per acre. 

6. Total interest charges aggregated 10s. 9d. per Ewe, or 42.02 per cent, of 
Total Expenditure. 

B 
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7. The mean carrying capacity of areas grazed by Sheep, inclusive of specially 
sown grazing crops, has been at the rate of a little over one Sheep to the acre. 

8. Wages include a wholly Salaried Staff and a Manager. 

9. The number of Ewes put to the Rams in 1931-32 was 625. 

From the above it would seem natural to assume that the Cost of growing Wool 
on a small Farm of the Turretfield type, with its high overhead charges and small 
number of Sheep, would of necessity be considerably heavier per pound than on 
large station properties, on which Sheep are numbered in tens of thousands. And 
there are many who would add that Government management would be an addi¬ 
tional reason for high costs of production at Turretfield. And yet, according to 
the Commonwealth's Committee, this does not appear to have been the case. 

The Committee has prepared a table of Costs based upon 1931 data and collected 
from 44 New South Wales pastoral properties, which the Coimnittee considers to 
be typical of Australian pastoral conditions generally. Tlie method adopted by the 
Committee for determining these Costs is not very clearly indicated in the Report; 
nor are the data given sufficient for critical examination. The Committee appears 
to have aggregated certain items of expenditure and attributed them wholly to 
Wool, and other items presumably to other sources of income, including Natural 
increase. Overhead charges have been apportioned at the rate of 75 per cent, to 
Wool and 25 per cent, to other sources of income. This apportionment may be 
quite correct, but data given are insufficient to check it. It is stated that the value 
of revenue other than Wool has been deducted from Total Expenditure, apart from 
interest; this seems a rather gratuitous assumption that other sources of income are 
capable of doing no more than balance out-of-pocket working expenses. Apart 
from sales, no value seems to have been attributed to Natural Increase. 

Tim final decision of the Committee is to the effect that on the basis of 1931 
figures the mean cost of Wool production in Australia is represented by 14d. p(;r 
pound at the point of sale, apart altogether from the costs of Management; if 
we add one penny for Management, wliich would represent a salary (including 
allowances) of ^700 for a flock of 17,000 Sheep, this would raise the prioe to 
15d., that is to say, 50 per cent, higher than Turretfield costs of lOd. 

This figure seems to me so unbelievably high that I can only conclude that the 
44 properties selected by the Committee were not representative of Australian 
pastoral conditions generally. I find it hard to believe that the costs of an indus¬ 
try upon which the prosperity of the Commonwealth and mfiny private fortunes 
have been built up in the past are to-day not only 50 per oent. higher than recent 
costs on a small Government farm, but in addition more than 50 per cent, higher 
than prices offering for Wool in pre-War times. Hence, I prefer to believe that 
in so far as Australia as a whole is concerned, costs of prociuction of Wool have 
been over-stated. 


7. Costs of IJPBasEP op Working Horses. 

Apart from an occasional foal, Working Horses do not contribute anything 
directly to I arm Revenues, unless indeed circmustances compel the owner to take 
up contract work. Indirectly, however, through the power they supply, they must 
be looked upon as the mainspring behind farm production. Hence, an accurate 
determination of the cost of this power is of paramount importance to all Farm 
Accounts; this determination, moreover, has acquired added interest in Farm 
Economics since the introduction of Farm Tractors in our midst. In Table XL. 
I have summarised Mean Costs of Upkeep of Working Horses at. Turretfield in 
the 1922-32 decade. 
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Table XL. 

Summarising Mecm Costs per Annum of Upkeep of Working Horses —1922-32. 

£ ». d. £ s. d. 

1. Opening Valuation (1922) . — 421 8 3 

2. Mean Purchase of Horses . — 36 7 4 


3. Mean Gross Cost of Upkeep— 

(а) Foodstuffs supplied . 393 12 11 

(б) Pasture grazing (agistment). 47 16 11 

(c) Cost of water used . 6 18 4 

(d) Wages. 71 18 8 

(e) Shoeing, See . 9 2 11 

(/) Sundries .. 2 3 9 

(g) Depreciation and ropaii^s. 32 16 10 

-- 663 10 4 


1,021 5 11 

Ijoss Sale of Horses.... 13 4 6 

Closing Valuation (1932). 426 12 3 

- 438 16 8 


Net Cost of Upkeep of 31’61 Horses. 682 9 3 


Determination of Costfi of Horse-hour. 

Mean Number of Horses. 31’61 

Moan Number of HorsoOiours worked. 29,936-7 

Mean Cost of Horse-hour . 4’67d. 

Mean Cost of Horse Eight-hour Day. 3s. l’36d. 


The above data show that during 10 successive seasons (1922-32) the Mean 
Cost of the Horse-Hour has been at the rate of 4.67d., or 3s. l^d. per Eight-hour 
Horse day. 

Tn Tnble XLI. the data have been compresst^d and expressed in terms of one 
Horse. For purposes of comparison and in order to bring into relief reduction 
in costs of production of recent years, corresponding figures have been given for 
1922-30 Means, and for 1930-31 and 1931-32 seasons respectively. 

Table XLI. 


Sumrnarismg Mean Cost of Upkeep of a Single Horse (1922-32) in Contrast with 
Corresponding Costs in 1929 30 and 1930-31 and 1931-32 Seasons, respectively. 



1922-32. 

1922-30. 

Costs. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

Costs. 

Per (Jent. 

Costs. 

Costs. 


£ 6. d. 

% 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Wages . 

2 6 6 

12-4 

2 3 2 

2 17 11 

2 14 10 

Foodstuffs. 

12 9 1 

67’6 

13 9 7 

11 0 2 

4 8 11 

Grazing . 

1 10 3 

8-2 

1 13 2 

0 13 9 

0 19 7 

V arious . 

1 0 9 

5-6 

[ 1 0 11 

1 17 6 1 

1 7 .5 

Plus Inventory Decreases less sales 

1 2 11 

6-2 

13 5 

I 0 8 3 1 

0 3 6 

Net Cost of Upkeep . 

18 8 6 

1000 

19 10 3 

16 17 7 

9 14 3 

Mffin.n V®ln*' of H*^rFK’‘-bon''" ■ 

4.67(1. 


501d. 

1 3’93d. 

1 

2.37d. 

Moan Value of Eight-hour Horse- 



day . 

3/11 

1 

! “ 

3/4 

I 2/71 

1 

1/7 


It will be observed that of recent years mean cost of upkeep of Working Horses 
have been very considerably reduced, chiefly as a result of the fall in price of 
Chaff and other foodstuffs. For the eight seasons ending 1930 the Mean Upkeep 
per Horse was at the rate of d9 lOs, 3d. per annum, and the mean cost of tin 
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Eight-hour Horse-day at the rate of 3s. 4d.; corresponding figures for the 10 
seasons ending in 1932 were .£18 8s. 6d|. and 3s, l^d. respectively. The decline 
in Costs^ in 1031-32 is very striking, namely, £9 14s. 2d. for Upkeep per ann u m 
of a Horse, and Is. 7d. only for the Eight-hour Horse-day. This reduction in 
costs of Upkeep of Horses is naturally reflected in reduced costs of production of 
Crops in which Horses .have supplied the motive power. 

The relationship of the Mean Total Upkeep of 31.61 Working Horses at Turret- 
field—£582 9s. 3d.—to the Mean Area under Crop, the mean area cultivated 
(Crops plus Bare Fallow) and the total arable or farmed area is shown below:— 


£ s, d. 

1. Mean Inclusive Cost of Upkeep of 31.61 Working Horses on 


1,266 acres of arable land (40.05 acres per horse). 682 9 3 

2. Mean Cost per acre in relation to mean area under crop (651 

acres, or 20.59 acres per horse) .... .. 0 17 11 

3. Mean Cost per acre in relation to mean area cultivated (1,089 

acres, or 34.45 acres per horse). 0 10 8 

4. Mean Cost per acre in relation to total arable area. 0 9 2 


And since 31.61 Horses have in the course of a mean year worked 29,937 hours, 
or 3,7421 eight-hour days, it follows that the mean effective work per horse has 
been at the rate of 118 days per annum. 

I have summarised in Table XLII. mean quantities of Foodstuffs supplied and 
mean grazing areas made available per annum to Working Horses in the 1922-32 
period:— 


Table XLII. 


Summarising Mean Foodstuffs Supplied and Mecm Grazing Areas Made 
Available Per Horse —1922-32. 



Per Annum. 
Units. 

Per Horse. 

Cereal Hay Chaff. 

Tons 

3-45 

l.iong Cereal Hay . 

Tons 

0-30 

Oats.. 

Bushels 

4-14 

Barley . 

Bushels 

i J-87 

Grazing ..... ’. 

Days 

i 137 

i 


Mean Foodstuffs Per Horse Per Day when Not Grazing. 


Cereal Hay Chaff. 

Lbs. 

33‘89 

Long Cereal Hay . 

Lbs. 

2-51 

OatiT... 

Lbs. 

0-73 

Barley . 

Lbs. 

0-41 

Non-grazing days... 

Nos. 

228 


8. The Cost of Preparation of Bare Fallow. 

As is generally the case in the settled areas of the State, Wheat crops in the 
Turretfield district, whether intended for grain or for hay, are usually preceded 
by nine months or thereabouts of Well worked Bare Fallow. The preliminary work 
of breaking up the ground usually starts shortly after seeding, generally in July, 
and is usually completed by the end of August; the lighter subsidiary workings 
continue, according to circumstances, right up to seeding time. Costs involved 
vary considerably with the character of the soil, the depth of original ploughing, 
the number of tdlage operations foxmd necessary, and finally, seasonal vagaries. 
Turretfield land is stiff and heavy, and fallowing costs are proportionally greater 
than in light Mallee country. Costs incurred during 10 sueoessive season^ have 
been summarised in Table XLIII. 
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Table XLIII. 

Summarising Expenditure Incurred in Preparation of Bare Fallow, 



Total Costs. 

Costs per 

Percentage. 



Acre. 



£ 8. d. 

£ 9. d. 

% 

Wages .. 

91 2 2 

0 4 1*9 

159 

Use of Horses. 

244 17 3 

0 11 2-2 

429 

Use of Implements. 

48 6 0 

0 2 2-6 

8*6 

Bent (9 months). 

172 19 7 

0 7 10-8 

303 

Bates and Taxes. 

13 16 8 

0 0 7-6 

2-4 

Inolnsive Costs . 

571 0 8 

1 6 1 

100*0 

Mean Area Fallowed . 

437*9 acres 



In order to stress reduction in Costs of recent years I have summarised Costs 
per acre in 1930-31 and 1931-32 in contrast with Means of 8 and 10 years 
respectively:— 

Table XLIV. 


Summarising 1930-31 and 1931-32 Cosfts Per Acre of Preparation of Bare Fallow in 
Contrast with Corresponding Means of 8 and 10 Years respectively. 





Means. 


1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1922-32. 

1922-30. 


8. d. 

8. d. * 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Wages. 

3 93 

2 9-2 

4 1*9 

4 6*3 

Use of Horses. 

8 11*9 

5 0*4 1 

11 2*2 

12 5*7 

Use of Implements . 

1 11-8 

1 8*2 ! 

2 2-5 

2 3*9 

Bent (9 months) . 

7 10-2 

7 10*0 

7 10*8 

7 110 

Bates and Taxes. 

0 8-3 

0 8*2 

0 7*6 

0 7*3 

Total Costs. 

23 3-5 

1 18 0 

26 1*0 

27 9*2 


From the above it will be observed that in 1931-32 the inclusive costs of prepara¬ 
tion of Bare Fallow were 18s. per acre, or 8s. Id. less than the 1922-32 Means, and 
9s. 9d. less than the 1922-30 Means. 


9. Mean Costs of Various Farm Operations. 

General Farming is an avocation involving numerous individual field operations, 
aU of which contribute in varying degree to the financial success or failure of 
the season’s work, and although in every day practice actual costs of individual 
operations are rarely taken into consideration, it is not without interest to place 
on record these costs when accurate data are available for the purpose. The 
Turretfield Accounts have been kept in such a manner as to render possible the 
acciirate determination of the cost of individual operations in any one season; 
and the means of these costs over a number of seasons may be taken to represent 
fairly accurately the position in Turretfield practice. I recognise that Turretfield 
recorded means may not always agree with estimates in current use—^in some 
instances these differences may be due to variation in conditions; more frequently, 
however, they are attributable to hxunan optimism, which usually bases the cost 
of farm operations upon ideal conditions of work, and rarely makes adequate 
allowance for break downs, broken time, depreciation, unfavorable weather con¬ 
ditions, &c. All these factors can be said to have been taken into consideration 
in the figures given in Table XLV., to the extent that they apply to a sufficiently 
large number of seasons, say, not less than three. 





















Table XLV. 


Summarimtg Costs of some Individual Fovrm Operations at Turretfield 



Number 




Imple- 

' 




of 

Seasons. 

Wages. 

Horses. 

ments. 

Sundries. 

Totals. 

1. CoatB per Acre— 

Nos. 

s. 

d. 

«. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

Fallow ploughing. 

8 

1 

10-8 

5 4*2 

0 

11-2 

— 

8 

2*2 

Cultivating. 

8 

0 

9-7 

2 2-9 

0 

6-3 

— 

3 

60 

Combine-cultivating. 

6 

0 

8-4 

2 09 

0 

6-9 

— 

3 

4*2 

Harrowing . 

8 

0 

3-8 

0 8-0 

0 

1-7 

— 

1 

1-5 

Cultivator-harrowing . 

1 

0 

7*3 

1 8-0 

0 

10 

— 

2 

4*3 

Combine-drilling . 

8 

0 

10* 1 

2 2-2 

0 

7-8 

— 

3 

81 

Binding. 

C()mplete Harvester— 

8 

1 

102 

1 4-4 

4 

10-6 

2 10*2 

10 

11-4 

1. Wheat . 

6 

1 

9-2 

2 4-0 

3 

0-4 

— 

7 

1-6 

2. Barley . 

Reaper Thiesher— 

1 

1 

4-8 

2 6-5 

4 

3-2 

— 

8 

1-5 

1. Wheat . 

7 

1 

5-4 

2 7-0 

3 

4-6 

— 

7 

50 

2. Barley . 

3 

1 

7-5 

3 0-4 

4 

5-4 

— 

9 

1*3 

3. Pease . 

5 

2 

8-2 

4 10*6 

6 

6-9 


14 

1-6 

Strippfjr (Wheat).. 

1 

3 

2-4 

2 8-4 

3 

2*7 

— 

9 

i'5 

Stocking. 

2. Costs per Bushel— 

10 

2 

11 1 

i 

“ 

— 

— 

2 

IM 

Grafling seed wheat .. 

3 

0 

3-4 

— 

0 

0-4 

0 40 

0 

7-8 

Wet-pickling wheat. 

3 

0 

1*6 

— 

_ 

- 

0 0-5 

0 

21 

Grading and dry-pickling_... 

Complete Harvester— 

4 

0 

4*7 

— 

0 

1-2 

0 5-2 

0 

IM 

1. Wheat . 

6 

0 

1-2 

0 1-5 

0 

2'0 

— 

1 0 

47 

2. Barley . 

Reaper Thresher— 

i 1 

0 

10 

0 1-7 

0 

2-9 

— 

1 

5-6 

1. Wheat . 

7 

0 

0-8 

0 1-3 

i 0 

1-8 

— 


39 

2. Barley .. 

3 

0 

0-7 

1 0 1-4 

i 0 

21 

— 

! 0 

4 2 

3. Pease . 

5 

0 

2'4 

0 4-3 

0 

5*8 1 

— 

i 1 

()-5 

Stripper (Wheat). 

1 

0 

2-6 

0 2-2 

0 

2'7 1 

— 

0 

7-5 

Winnowing wheat. 

2 

0 

20 


0 

0-2 1 

— 

0 

2-8 

Winnowing pease . 

4 

0 

2*7 

—• 

0 

0*3 

0 0*1 

0 

31 

Winnowing oats. 

1 

0 

2-2 

— 

0 

0-4 

— 

0 

2-6 

Sewing bags. l 

3. Costs per Ton— 

10 

0 

0-5 

i ■” 


” 

0 01 

1 

0-6 

Stooking. 

10 

1 

8-8 


- 


— 

1 

8-8 

Carting and stacking in field .... 

. 10 

6 

8-5 

2 100 

0 

3-4 

0 0-2 

8 

101 

Binding. 

8 

1 

2 1 

0 10-4 

3 

1-3 

1 9-7 

0 

11-5 

Chaff cutting, including carting . j 

10 , 

0 

0'9 

1 8*4 

4 

0-9 

1 0*0 

13 

4-2 


PART III. 

Record op Livestock Carried on Tubretpield Areas Available for Grazing. 

On any Farm upon which Livestock is kept, available grazing areas admit of 
classification under the following headings:— 

1. Permanent Pasture usually non-arable. 

2. Arable Land temporarily out of cultivation; this area may include both land 
left out of cultivation for the whole season and land which is being progressively 
fallowed from the close of Seeding Operations. For the latter it has been assumed 
in this Report that in any given year Land which is being fallowed would have 
been available for grazing for three months of the year. 

3. Stubble grazing which usually becomes available immediately after the com¬ 
pletion of Harvest Operations and continues in use until the end of March: 
thereafter, unless broken up for cropping, it has been classified in these Reports 
as land temporarily out of cultivation. Hence, it is assumed that the Stubbles 
of Winter sown crops are available for grazing for three months of the year. 
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4. Specially sown grazing crops: at Turretville, usually Oats. 

5. Fallow grazing to maintain weed growth in check, a practice which—much 
to the detriment of i>erambulating Live Stock—is frequently abused. 

6. Occasional feeding-off of over-rank Crops in danger of later lodging or 
blighting off. 

Data concerning the extent to which these various types of grazing have been 
availed of at Turretfield have been carefully recorded since 1924, and the meaii 
results have been sununarised below in Table XLVI. For the most part. Sheep 
have been mainly grazed on these areas; to a limited extent, however, both Cattle 
and Horses have had access to them, and in order to bring down the figures to a 
common grazing unit, individual Horses have been assumed to be the grazing 
equivalent of nine Sheep, and Cattle of seven Sheep:— 


Table XLVI. 

Summarising Mean Sheep-carrying Capacity of Available Turretfield Grazing 

Areas (1924-32). 


Natural Permanent Pasture . 

Arable I^nd Temporarily Out of Cultivation . 

Cereal Stubbies Pasture... 

Pea Stubbles Pasture. 

Grazing Crops (Oats) ... 

Feeding-off Cereals .. 

Totals . 


Mean Grazing Areas 
Available Expressed 
as Acres per Annum, j 

Equivalent Number 
of Sheep Carried 
pt?r Acre per Annum. 

Acres. 

Sheep. 

248*(X) 

0-89 

274-49 

102 

13P01 

0-28 

4-68 

0-88 

11.5-82 

1-33 

4-38 

0-16 

778-38 

1-07 


The foregoing statement shows that on a farm 1,533 acres in area, of which 
1,266 acres are arable, an average of 1.07 Sheep per acre per annum has, during 
eight successive seasons, been successfully carried on the area available for grazing, 
namely, 778 acres, or an aggregate equivalent of 829 Sheep per annum. Over the 
same period, on the other hand, the mean area under harvested crops was 543 
acres, and under Bare Fallow 434 acres. 

In Table XXLVII., Mean Expenditure incurred on behalf of the several grazing 
areas, inclusive of the rental value of the land, has been summarised for the 
1924-32 period:— 


Table XLVII. 


Summarising Meim Expejiditure incurred on Grazing Areas, including Mental 
Value of Land —1924-32. 


Natural Permanent Pasture.. 

Arable Land Temporarily Out of Cultivation 

Cereal Stubbles Pasture ... 

Pea Stubbles Pasture.. 

Grazing Crops (Oats). 


Expenditure. 


Total. 

Per Acre. 

Per Sheep. 

£ «. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

64 10 10 

& 2-5 

5 101 

150 7 3 

10 11*6 

10 8-6 

68 7 2 

2 7-3 

2 3*9 

4 9 10 

4 9-5 

1 4-3 

147 5 6 

21 6 2 

16 11-0 

436 0 6 j 

11 2-1 

10 6*9 


Totals 

















Table XLVIII. shows that over a period of eight seasons the mean cost of 
gprazing areas available has been at the rate of lls. 2d. per acre, or 10s, 6d. per 
Sheep grazed. In an earlier portion of this Report I have already stressed the 
fact that in almost any season a certain amount of Hand-feeding is unavoidable; 
and in the circumstances the Mean Costs of Hand-feeding should be added to 
other Costs incurred on grazing areas. 

Mean Hand-feeding Costs for the 1924^32 period were at the rate of £116 
16s, 9d. per Flock, or 3s, 5.8d, per Sheep; it follows that for the same period 
Mean Grazing Costs, plus Hand-feeding Costs, were at the rate of 14s. per Sheep. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The salient features of the Concluding Turretfleld Report may be summarised 
as follows:— 

Part I.— Finanoial Aspects. 

1. The Turretfleld Demonstration Farm was run upon purely business lines 
between July 1st, 1921, and March 31st, 1932, when it was closed. 

2. Towards this end the Farm was worked from its own Revenues, but subject 
to overdraft rights not to ezeeed £2,200. 

3. Interest was charged, and paid into the Treasury by the Farm, on the basis 
of 100 per cent, value of Land, Improvements, and Stock and Plant. Interest 
on Overdraft was also charged and paid for by the Farm. 

4. During the first seven seasons the Farm Accounts closed regularly on Credit 
Balances, aggregating £2,748 18s. 3d., or a yearly mean of £407 4s. lid. 

5. During the last four seasons—1928/29 to 1931/32—the Farm Accounts closed 
on Debit Balances, aggregating £4,3717s. 5d., or a yearly Mean of £1,09216s. lOd. 

6. These successive losses were in the main attributable to a succession of 
unfavorable seasons, coupled with unprecedented fall in the money value of rural 
produce. 

7. Nevertheless, had we been in the normal position of Land owners, having 
borrowed 60 per cent, of the requisite Capital instead of 100 per cent., notwith¬ 
standing unfavorable seasons and prices, we should have been able to struggle 
along. As matters stood, however. Interest charges were crippling and I was 
compelled to suggest the closure of the Farm, to which the Honorable Minister 
agreed. 

8. Aggregate Inclusive Farm Expenditure over the 11 seasons—1921-32—was 
£32,815 14s., and aggregate Farm Revenue £32,213 18s. 6d., representing an 
aggregate loss of £601 16s. 6d., or £1,622 9s. 2d., after addition of Inventory 
decreases; that is to say, a Mean Loss of £147 9s. lid. per annum in 11 years. 

9. In Inclusive Expenditure was included £9,426 Os. 6d. paid into the Treasury 
for Interest Charges, or 28.72 per cent, of Total Expenditure. 

10. The Main Farm Crop has been Wheat, immediately preceded by nine months 
of cultivated Bare Fallow and succeeded over a limited area by Pease for grain 
and Oats for grazing purposes. Pea Stubbles were usually sCwn to Wheat in the 
succeeding season. Sheep have been the main type of revenue earning Livestock 
in use. 

11. In the 11 seasons, Capital Assets were written down by £3,126 9s. 6d., or 
nearly 46 per cent, of Original Value. 

12. The mean amount per annum disbursed for Wages (inclusive of Manager’s 
Salary) has been at the rate of £1,127 6s. 8d. 

Part II.— Detailed Analysis of Farming Costs. 

1. The Mean (1921-32) Capital of the Farm was £18,286 3s. 7d., or £1118s. 7di 
per acre. Of this total, Land and Improvements accounted for £9 3s. 9d., or 
77 per cent; Tools and Plant 15s. 2d., or 8.4 per cent.; Working Horses 58. 6d,, 
or 2.3 per cent.; Revenue Earning Livestock 14s. 7d,, or 6.1 per cent.; and Sundries 
19s. 7d., or 8.2 per cent. 



2. Over 10 siieoeesive seasons inclusive expenditure has been at the mean rate 
of £4,040 7s. per annum, or £2 12s. Od. per acre. Of this expenditure £3,070, 
or £2 Os. Id. per ^e has involved definite Cash payments, including £876 
13s. 7d., or 21.7 per cent, for interest; whilst the balance, £970 Is., or 128. 8d. 
per acre has been absorbed by transfers, depreciation and interest on accumulated 
profits, or Turretfield Personal Capital. 

3. Inclusive value of Management and Labor in this Mean Expenditure has been 
£1,127 6s. 8d.; if from the latter we deduct the mean yearly Loss of £257 Os. 9d. 
we would get £870 6s. lid., which can be taken to represent what would have 
been the Mean Management and Labor Income of a Farmer and Family, had 
the latter been mainly responsible for all manual operations, 

4. Mean Farm Revenue over this period of 10 years has been at the rate of 
£3,783 6s. 3d., or 49s. 4d. per acre; this sum, which is £257 Os. 9d. below Mean 
Expenditure, would not have been crippling upon a farmer who owned 50 per 
cent, of the assets, and who worked the farm with assistance of family labor. 

5. Hence, I conclude that in competent hands a personal Capital of £4,000 
should suffice for the purchase, equipment, and adequate working of a 1,000-acre 
Farm of the Turretfield type. 

6. Over a period of 10 years ‘^General Expenses” that could not be debited 
against any particular Account have been at the mean rate of £666 7s. 3d. per 
annum, or 8s. 8d. per acre, or again, 16i per cent, of Total Yearly Expenditure. 

7. In the 10 years under consideration—1922-32—Wheat yields have varied from 
9.93bush. to 23.91bush. per acre, with a general mean of lO^bush. Mean “Costs” 
have varied from £3 14s. lOd. to £5 8s. 5d. per acre and from 3s. 8d. to 8s. 9d. 
per bushel; Mean “Costs” of the eight-hour day from 7s. 4d. to 13s. 6d.; and 
Mean Value realised for Wheat from Is. 8.5d. to 6s. 0.4d. per bushel. 

8. Graphic illustration has been given of the influence of variations in the 
“Costs” of Labor on Mean Costs per acre of growing Wheat. 

9. Over a period of 10 years—^1922-32—Mean Costs per acre of a lOJbush. 
crop of Wheat have been shown to have been £4 10s. 8d. and Mean Costs per 
Bushel 4s. 8d. 

10. In these costs Interest and Depreciation Charges are represented by £1 11s. 
7d. per acre and Is. 8d, per Bushel, that is to say, over one-third of Total Costs; 
and Labor by £1 2s. 3d. per acre and Is. 2d. per Bushel, that i.s to say, approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter of Total Costs. 

11. It is shown that recent economic changes have led to appreciable reduction 
in costs of production of Wlieat. In the seven years ending in 1929 a 19.64 
Bushel crop of Wheat cost £4 16s. 7d. i)er acre and 4s. lid. per Bushel to pro¬ 
duce, whereas in the three years ending in 1932 a 19.20 Bushel Crop of Wheat 
cost £3 19s. 5d. per acre and 4s. Id. per Bushel; that is to say, reduction in costs 
of 17 per cent, to 18 per cent. It is assumed that when costs of Labor and Interest 
are taken into consideration a 20bush. crop will cost from 3s. 8d. to 4s. to produce 
in our Central and Lower North districts. 

12. It is calculated that under Turretfield conditions the Labor of one man 
should suffice for the growing of 170 acres of Wheat. 

13. A 16bush. crop of Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles cost £3 7s. 7d. per acre 
and '4$. 3d. per Bushel, whereas a 19ibu.sh, crop sown on Bare Fallow cost £4 
10s. 8d. per acre and 4s. 8d. per Bushel. 

14. The Labor requirements of Wheat following Pease were 136 days per 100 
acres sown, against 181 days for 100 acres of Wheat sown on Bare Fallow. 

15. The Mean “Costs” of growing and stacking a If (one and four-fifth) ton 
Crop of Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow was £5 6s. lOd. per acre and £2 19s. 
4d. per ton. In this Cost, Interest and Depreciation charges are represented by 
18s. 6d. per ton arid Labor by 19s. 8d.; the balance—21s. 2d.—covers all other 
Costs. 







16. It takes 8s. lOd. per ton to cart and stack Hay in the field; hence the cost 
of Hay in the Stock may be taken to be ^2 10s. 6d. 

17. Hay-growing offers more employment for Home Labor than Wheat growing, 
namely, 288 days per 100 acres against 181 days for Wheat growing. 

18. A 1.35 ton of Cereal Hay—usually Oats—sown on Wheat Stubbles eost 
£3 12s. 3d. per acre and £-2 13s. 4d, per ton in the stack, that is to say, 6s. a 
ton less than a 1.80 ton Crop of Hay sown on Bare Fallow. The probable reason 
of this unexpected difference is that whilst the Stubble Hay crop is cut continuously 
from a single held, the Bare Fallow Hay is usually cut from the headlands and 
harvest roadways of a Wheat crop. 

19. A 21.22bush. Crop of Oats sown on Cereal Stubbles cost £2 15s. 4d. per 
acre and 2s. 7d. per Bushel. Labor requirements were represented by 119 days 
per 100 acres. 

20. A 17.26bush. crop of Barley sown on Cereal Stubbles cost £2 12s. Id. per 
acre and 3s. per Bushel. Labor requirements were 116 days per 100 acres sown, 

21. A 13|bush. Crop of Field Pease sown on Cereal Stubbles cost £4 per acre 
and 6s. Id. per Bushel. In this Expenditure 22s. lOd. per acre represented Interest 
and Depreciation charges and 13s. 8d. cost of seed. This low crox) yield docs not 
justify the growing of Pease in this locality. 

22. Mean Cost of Upkeep of a Fat Lamb Flock averaging 620 Ewes was, over 
a i^eriod of 10 years, at the rate of 25s. 7d. per Ewe, apart from Ffock depre¬ 
ciation ; in this expenditure 12s. 3d., or 48 per cent, represented ' Interest and 
Depreciation charges, and 6s. 5d., or 25 i)er cent. Labor. 

23. To the above figure would have to be added 10s., which represents Inventory 
decreases, and includes Flock Depreciation from deaths and reductions in 
values. Hence, Inclusive Costs per Ewe would be 35s. 7d. 

24. During the 10 years mean losses from accident or disease were at the rate 
of 57 head per annum, or 5 per cent. 

25. During the 10 years the Mean Costs of Hand-feeding have been at the rate 
of 3s. Id. per Ewe; yearly costs have varied with seasonal conditions from ^d. ])(‘r 
Ewe to 8s. 2d, 

26. During these 10 years Mean Flock Revenues have been at the rate of 34s. 4d. 
per Ewe, that is to say, Is. 3d. below Inclusive Costs. 

27. It is estimated that during the 1922-32 decade to the extent that it is feasible 
to apx^ortion Expenditure, the cost of production of Fat Lambs has been at the 
rate of 22$. 6d. per head and th^ cost of production of Wool at the rate of 12|d. 
per pound. During this period the average price realised for Lambs and Wool 
resj)ectiveTy was 21s. 6d. and 12d. 

28. In 1931-32 costs of production were appreciably lower, namely, 17s. 5d. for 
Lambs and lOd. for Wool. The latter figure compares favorably with corres- 
j>ondmg figure based upon 1931 data recently given by the Commonw^ealth Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry into Wool, as tyx>ieal of Costs on Australian pastoral properties, 
namely, 14d. per pound, exclusive of costs of Management 

29. During the 1922-32 decade the cost of Upkeep of Working Horses was at 
the rate of £18 8s. fid. per annum X)er Horse; for the same period the value of 
the Horse-hour was 4.67d., and that of the eight-hour day 3s. l^d. 

30. Within recent years Costs have been very much lower; in 1931-32 Cost of 
Upkeep per Annum fell to £9 14s. 2d., and the values of the Horse-hour and the 
Horse eight-hour day to 2.37d. and Is. 7d. respectively. 

31. According to our 10 years^ data the effective number of Working Days per 
annum have been 118 days per horse only 

32. During the decade the Mean Cost of the preparation of Bare Fallow, apart 
from Interest and Taxes, was 17s. 7d.; and the Inclusive Cost 26s. Id. per acre. 
In 1931-32 corresponding costs were 9s. 6d. and 18s. respectively, 

33. A detailed statement has been given of the Mean Costs of individual Farm 
Operations. 
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Part III.— Record of Livestock Carried on Areas Available for Grazing. 

34. Over eight consecutive seasons the Mean Area available for grazing at 
Turretftfield was equivalent to 778 acres per annum, or the equivalent of about 
one-half of the total area of the Farm. Over this period this grazing area carried 
the equivalent of approximately one Sheep to the acre per annum. 

35. Similarly, over the same period inclusive Expenditure incurred on behalf 
of this grazing area has been equivalent to 10s. 6d. per Sheep per annum. 

36. If to this figure we add the mean value of Hand-feeding, namely, 3s. fid. per 
Sheep, it follows that mean costs incurred on the grazing area were at the rate 
of 14s. per Sheep. 

It remains for me to express appreciation of the efficient manner in which the 
Manager of Turretfield Demonstration Farm (Mr. F. E. Waddy) has carried out 
his important duties. In this connection his task has been not only to direct farm 
operations in such a manner as to realise the best possible financial results that 
seasonal and market conditions admitted, but in addition to keep a faithful detaOed 
record of all such operations. My personal belief in the accuracy of the numerous 
economic data submitted in this Report is very largely based on my knowledge of 
the Manager’s efficiency. 

To the Accountant (Mr. J. W. McDonald) and his Staff I am equally indebted,. 
Theirs has been the wearisome task of classifying and collating the farm records 
of 11 successive seasons; and had it not been for their unremitting care and 
patience, it would have been impossible for me to give what I consider to be an 
accurate, picture of Farming Costs of the last decade in the Central and Lower 
North districts of the State. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


(Won by Mr. J. P. Cabrigg, Hamley Bridge.) 

In bis report on the Championship Wheat Crop Competition for the season 
1932-33, Mr. W. J. Spaford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), who judged the 
entries, stated that for the past nine years Wheat Crop Competitions, supervised 
by the Department of Agriculture, have been conducted in South Australia. For 
the first six seasons the Government subsidised these competitions, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, found it necessary to discontinue the subsidy, with the inevitable result 
that the number of entries received show a decrease pn those years when financial 
aid was given. The Department of Agriculture supplies the judges, who inspect 
the crops, make the awards, and prepare reports on all entries m the competitions. 

Until well into the Spring the wheat crops of the State were exceptionally good, 
and it then appeared that the yield of wheat would create a record, many millions 
of bushels greater than were ever harvested before. Owing, however, to the 
peculiarities of the ripening season, diseases of the wheat crop were encouraged 
to such an extent in some districts that the hopes of the enormously heavy wheat 
yield were not attained, and in some cases things were so bad that Red Rust or 
the Hay-die ” form of “ Take-all led to almost total failures of some crops, 
and in many places pinched the grain. Diseased crops, a very low price for wheat, 
the general depression, and the lack of financial assistance for the competitions 
all tended to discourage farmers from exhibiting crops; nevertheless, 20 districts 
conducted competitions, and 385 crops were inspected. Only two of the 20 
districts conducting competitions did not have crops sufficiently good for inclusion 
in the Championship Crop Competition. 

Table Showing Progress of Wheat Crop Competitions. 


Districts Number of 

Year. Conducting Crops 

Competitions. Exhibited. 

.'. 12 290 

. 13 248 

. 17 444 

. 19 625 

. 22 634 

. 21 620 

. 19 473 

.. 16 362 

. 20 386 

In 1927, the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society offered as a pri^e 
in connection with Wheat Crop Competitions, conducted under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture, a silver challenge shield of the value of 60 guineas, 
and annually a small replica of the shield valued at five guineas. The Royal 
Society had in view the offer of special assistance in the encouragement of Wheat 
Crop Competitions, and in accepting the generous offer, the Government agreed 
to conditions laid down by the society, which were as follows 

1. The prizes go to the person exhibiting the best crop in the competitions 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture, fhe silver challenge shield for a 
T^riod of 12 months immediately succeeding the award and the silver replica to 
become the absolute property of the winner. 
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2. The challenge shield, with the name of each year’s winner engraved thereon, 
to be exhibited in the Town Hall or Institute nearest the farm on which the winning 
crop was grown. 



3. The crop awarded first pnm in each superidsed district competition to be 
taken ae an entry for the Championship Competition, except in any case in which 
it is thought hy the judge of tne district competition, that the winning crop is 
not of sufficient merit to warrant inspection for the championship trophy. 









4. All entries for the championship to be inspected by one judge. Such 
inspection to be undertaken in each district soon after the district judge has made 
his awards, but not before the crop has ripened. 

5. Each competitor for the championship to be required to stage one bag of 
grain and one sheaf (about 1ft. in diameter) of grain in the straw at the Royal 
%)ring Show following the competition. 

WINNERS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP. 

1927. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Federation wheat). 

1928- F. Coleman, Saddleworth. (Leak’s Rustproof and Fondling Wheats). 

1929. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Bena Wheat.) 

1930. H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley. (Gallipoli Wheat.) 

1931. A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River. (Ford Wheat.) 

1932. J. P. Carrigg, Hamley Bridge. (Sword Wheat.) 

THE ENTRIES. 

All of the 18 crops in the Championship Crop Competition were well grown, 
and their inclusion in this important competition was thoroughly warranted, 
but some of the most promisi ng of them had matured too rapidly under the peculiar 
ripening conditions that prevailed, with the result that the yields were reduced 
because of the shrivelling of the grain. A good deal of difficulty was experienced 
in placing the beat of the crops in the correct order of merit, because of their general 
excellence as competition crops, and all of them reflect credit on the farmers who 
produced them. 

THE AWARDS. 

In reporting on the entries, it has been decided to follow the practice of other 
years of indicating the crops which would have been placed second and third to 
the winner of the championship trophy had this been an ordinary competition, 
but the other crops are not shown in order of merit, and where any remarks are 
made on their crops the exhibitors’ names are placed in alphabetical order and 
not according to points awarded. The awards and a brief description of the crops 
submitted in the competition are set out below :— 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP (SWORD WHEAT). 

I. F. CARfilOG, HAMLEY BRIDGE. 

The Central District Wheat Crop Competition was won by Mr. Carrigg’s entry 
of Sword wheat, and it was adjudged to be the best competition crop in the 
Championship Wheat Crop Competition^ Besides being one of the heaviest- 
yi(dding crops submitted, it was a good competition crop in all ways, except that 
it was not as true-to-type as is desirable. The crop of Sword was beautifully 
clean, only showing isolated plants of wild oats, mustard, and sheep weed. Of 
diseases, some plants showed a few spots of stem rust, J^ut not sufficient to affect 
the yield or quality of the grain ; there were odd plants carrying flag smut, and 
a couple affected by bunt, but on the whole the crop was almost disease-free. 
Unfortunately, there were too many plants of varieties other than Sword mixed 
with the crop. Although the block of land carrying the crop consisted of two 
types of soil, it was a beautifully even and regular crop, and after having reached 
full maturity it still remained standing erect- 

For some years now the field which carried the championship crop has been 
worked on the rotation of—(a) bare-fallow ; (6) wheat; (c) pasture. The land 
was ploughed in July, harrowed in early 8epteml>er, and cultivated in late Septem¬ 
ber, October, and April. In the second week in May, the seeding was carried out 
by putting 901bs. seed and lOOlbs. superphosphate (46 jier cent.) per acre into the 
land with a combine. 
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The regularity of the crop and its freedom from weeds showed clearly that the 
cultivation of the soil was done properly and at the correct times, and great care 
was taken to see that nothing was missed at drilling time. As a matter of fact, 
everything about the crop, except perhaps the admixture of other varieties, drew 
attention to Mr. Carrigg’s skill as a wheat-grower. 

The Championship Trophy was won against very strong opposition, and nothing 
but an excellent crop could have secured it this year, and Mr. Carrigg warrants 
the heartiest of congratulations for producing a crop of such outstanding merit. 


THf: OTHEB PLACED CROPS. 

R. R. Wilson, yeelanna (Ford and Quality). 

With 35 acres of Ford wheat and 15 acres of Quality wheat, the first prize trophy 
in the Flinders District Wheat Crop Competition was won by Mr. Wilson, and 
both varieties made really good growth and yielded heavy crops of high quality 
grain. The crops were almost free from weeds, only showing odd plants of sheep 
weed, mustard, and burr clover. In the Ford there were isolated plants afFected 
with flag smut, l>ut this variety was almost disease-free, as was also the Quality, 
for there were to be found only a few spots of stem rust on the plants and certainly 
not sufficient to injuriously affect the quality of the grain. There was a light 
sprinkling of a brown-chaffed wheat in the Ford and a few bearded lieads, still 
tfiis variety was very fair as regards trueness to type, whereas the Quality showed 
a fairly high proportion of a wheat with very white chaff. Both crops were nice 
and even, the only noticeable variation occurring on the few strong outcrops 
where the crops became a little lighter. 

In 1927, the field which carried this crop was in pasture, grew wheat in 1928, 
oats for hay in 192ii, peas in part, and barley in 1930, and was left as pasture in 
1931. In February, 1932, aft/er a good fire, the land was ploughed with a mould- 
board plough to a depth of 2|in., and culti-packed immediately. A cultivation 
was given in April, and a barrowing in early May. On May 25th, TOIbs. of graded 
and dry-pickled seed were sown to the acre with Icwt. superphosphate, through 
a combim^ to which harrows were attached, and in nine days time a heavy harrowing 
was given to tin; crop. 

At the time of judging, the crop.s had lodged very badly, but were giving high 
yields of good quality, and were very nice crops, 

H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley (Galbpoli). 

Tin? Tatiara District Crop Competition was again won by Mr. Pilgrim with a 
crop of Gallipoli wheat, but on this occasion it was not quite good enough to win 
the charnpionshi]), as it did in 1930 for this gentleman. The crop was beautifully 
clean, only containing a few wild oat plants and an isolat-ed thistle or two, but 
on the other hand it carried a fair amount of disease, showing a good lot of flag 
smut, some loose smut, a few very small patches of “ Take-all ”, and most plants 
were spotted with stem rust, but the quality of the grain was not affected to any 
great extent. The crop was vso true to type that it was extremely difficult to 
find any other variety as an admixture, and it is movst unusual to see crops so 
free of other kinds. The bulk of this block of wheat was well grown, thick and 
even,, but some patches were drowned out, and in others the maturing was so 
delayed that on the whole the crop was rather uneven. 

The land on which the crop was grown has been worked on the fallow-wheat 
rotation for some years, and for this crop was fallowed in April, cultivated in June, 
cultivated and harrowed in September, and after a rain in February, wa.s again 
haiTowed. About mid-May fiOlbs. of graded and dry-pickled seed were drilled 
in to the acre with TOIbs. of superphosphate (48 per cent.). 

The excessive amount of water in the hollows and low-lying land spoilt the chances 
of this crop of winning the Championship Trophy. 



OTHEK ENTRIES (IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER). 

R. H. & W. 0. Badhan, Yacka (Sword). 

This crop of Sword wheat, which came through the peculiar ripening period 
of the season extremely well, won the first prize in the mid-North District Crop 
Competition for the Badman Brothers. The cleanliness of the crop, which only 
showed odd plants of soapwort and mustard, a light sprinkling of wild oats, and 
some cape dandelion in the water-runs, was sure evidence of good fallow-working 
practices. There was so little flag smut, loose smut, and stem rust present that 
the crop was almost disease-free, but there was such an admixture of other kinds 
of wheat, that it was only fairly true to type. Except for a few water runs it was 
a beautifully even and regular crop. 

The land which has grown wheat after fallow for some years was ploughed in 
August, harrowed in September, cultivated in October, March, and May, and was 
drilled on May 30th, with 75lbs. of graded and dry-pickled seed, and 801bs. super¬ 
phosphate (45 per cent.) to the acre. 

S. C. Bilunghurst, Minnipa (Fehx). 

The first prize in the Le Hunte District Crop Competiton was won by Mr. Billing- 
hurst with this crop of Felix wheat, which although fairly clean, contained a fair 
amount of barley grass, odd plants of mustard, and a few small patches of poppjp^. 
There was just a little flag smut present, but stem rust was rather prevalent, still 
it appeared to have reduced the number of grains per head rather than having 
lowered the quality. The crop was fairly true to type, showing a sprinkling of 
bearded plants and a few with brown chaff. It was nice and even throughout 
the whole block. 

The land carrying the crop was still under scrub in 1927, grew wheat in 1928, 
in pasture for the next year, then grew wheat in 1930, and was fallowed in 1931. 
A mouldboard plough was used to fallow the land in August, it was cultivated in 
August, October, and January, and weeds were kept down with sheep throughout 
the fallowing period. Between May 23rd and 28th the seeding was done by drilling 
in GOlbs. seed and 901bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

H. Bird, Halidon (Nabawa). 

This very clean crop of Nabawa wheat, which only contained odd plants of 
mustard and wild oats, won the Albert District Wheat Crop Competition for Mr. 
Bird. Although very little of any of the smuts was present, there was a lot of 
rust, which had a good deal to do with the pinched sample of grain harvested. 
There was such a lot of white-chaffed wheat, and some with brown chaff, that the 
crop was far from good as regards trueness to type. Most of the crop was very 
regular but leaning badly, and, if it had not been for the pinching of the grain, it 
would have proved a really good competition crop. 

The land was in pasture in 1927, and then went through the course of fallow, 
wheat, oats, and was fallowed in 1931. The ploughing was done during the first 
week in July, and between that time, and seeding operations, the land was culti-' 
vated five times and harrowed four times. At seeding, 501bs. seed and 931bs. 
superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

Mrs. W. G. Boundy, Minlaton (Ford and Ranee). 

The Wheat Crop Competition conducted in Southern Yorke Peninsula District 
was won by Mrs. Boundy with 30 acres of Ford wheat and 20 acres of Ranee wheat. 
Although the crops were free from cultivation weeds, only showing a little mustard, 
poppy, wild oats, and soapwort, there wore some barley plants in each variety. 
The Ford was almost disease-free, but the Ranee showed loose smut and stem 
rust, still the grain was not affected to any great extent. Neither crop was true 
to type, the Ford being particularly mixed. Both blocks of crop were even and 
regular. The Ford was a magnificent crop rather badly mixed. 
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The land, has been worked on the rotation system of (a) fallow, (h) wheat, (o) 
barley, (d) pasture?, and the fallow for this crop was plorij^hed in July and then 
harrowed, cultivated in August, harrowed in September, cultivated and harrowed 
in October, and cultivated in April. On June btb the seeding was commenced, 
and 751ba. seed and 901 bs. superphosphate were drilled in to the acre, and tbt? block 
was then harrowed. 

C. G. G. W. Cant, Kimba (Waratah). 

The block of Waratah wlieat which w^on the Buxton District Wiu'at Crop (^irn- 
petition for the Cant Brothers, was so beautifully clean that only a few^ isolated 
plants of mustard were to be foUnd, and it contained such a little flag smut and 
only a few spots of stem rust that, it was almost disease-free. Th(‘re w'as a s])rinkJing 
of a white-chaffed wheat throughout the crop, hut it was very fair as regards 
trueness-to-type, and it was a rouilly even and r<‘gular crop, fn every w^ay it was 
a first class competition crop, but was not heavy enough to wJn tin* ('hampionship 
i rophy. 

The three-course rotation of (u) fallow^ {h) wheat, (c) oats, has been practised 
on the field which carried this cro]), and the 1931 fallow w^as ploughed with a 
mouldboard plough during the first week in July, w^as harrowed in August, and 
cultivated in Beptember, February, and A])rih At the end of May the seeding 
w’as carried out with a combine, when 45lbs. graded seed and TOlbs. si]perj>liosf)hate 
were put in to the acre. 

H. H. Cross, Woopchkster {Nugget). 

A very attractive croj) of Nugget won the Southern District (/rop Competition 
for Mr. Cross. There w'ere so f(‘W' plants of sheepweed, poppy, oats, and Cape 
dandelion that the crop w^as really clean, but any chance it might have had of 
securing a place in the ( Jiampionship w'as reduced by the })rescnce of a lot of bunt, 
some loos(‘ srnnt, a little flag smut, a few small patches of lia v-die, and a fair amount 
of stem rust. The crop was so beautifully truc-to-tvpe that great diflicuilty was 
experit‘ne(?d in discovering (‘ven a few strangers, and although there were ^^ariations 
in the thickness of j>atches, on thf‘ whole it w^as rc'ally even and w’as standing 
up well. 

Th(? land canyiug the cro|> w’as failow^ed in 1931 after having lieeu left as pasture 
for the pre\dous three years. The ploughing w'as done in July with a mouldboard 
plough and tlie land wois immediately harrow^ed. During Beptember two cultiva¬ 
tions were undertaken, follow'ed l)y a harruwdng in early October, and a cultivation 
was given bef(>re the end of the month, and again in both April and May. Com¬ 
mencing on the I St of May seeding w\as carried out by djilling, with a disc-drill, 
TOlbs. of 8(?ed ])ickled with biuesfone and l(X)lbs. superphosphate (45 j>er cent.) 
per acre, and the wdiole block wvas then harrowed. 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna (Ranee). 

Alfred District (Jrop (Competition w^as won by Mr. Edwards wdth this croj) of 
Ranee wheat w^hieh was almost weed-free, showing only odd plants of mustard. 
There was a fair amount of loose smut in evidence, but only a little flag smut, 
and a few spots of stem rust on the nodes of the stalks. Tlu*re was just a. light 
sprinkling of a w^hit/e-chalTed wheat, but the crop was nice and triie-to-type. Other 
than a few small patches of rank growth whe^re the crop w\as leaning a bit and had 
blighted vslightly it was a really even crop. A good competition crop in all w^ays, 
but rather too light for the (^Championship. 

The land has been cropped a good deal in recent years with wheat and oats, 
but was fallowed in 1931 by being ploughed with a mouldboard plough in July, 
immediately harrowed, cultivated in Beptember, twice harrowed in Febiuary 
after rains, and cultivated later. In the last week in April, a combine was used 
to put in 45lb8. seed and SOlbs. superphosphate (45 j)er cent)., per acre, and the 
block was then harrowed. 

0 



J. J. Gale & Sons, Gladstone (Sword). 

The crop of Sword wheat with which Messrs. Gale & Sons won the Northern 
District Crop Competition was nice and clean, only containing a few wild turnips, 
a little wild oats, and odd plants of poppy and soapwort. There were a few 
isolated plants affected with flag smut or loose smut, and a few spots of stem 
rust, still the crop was very free from disease. Unfortunately, the crop was not 
true-to-type, there being a lot of a purple-strawed wheat and a light sprinkling of one 
with brown chaff. It was a very even crop and a good competition crop except 
for the admixture of other varieties. 

The block of land has been cropped on the iallow-cereal-fallow-cereal system 
for some years now, and the 1931 fallow was ploughed in mid-August, harrowed 
on September 10th, and cultivated twice in October. Between May 23rd and 27th, 
681bs. of graded and dry-pickled seed were drilled in with 901bs. superphosphate 
per acre. 

H. 0. Linke, South Kilkerran (Ford). 

This beautifully clean crop of Ford wheat, which only contained isolated plants 
of wild oats, mustard, sheepweed, catch-fly, and melilot, won the Mid-Yorke 
Peninsula District Crop Competition for Mr. Linke. Besides being clean it was 
almost disease-free, showing only four or five plants with bunt and a few spots 
of stem rust, and there were so few brown-chaffed wheat plants present that it 
was really good as regards trueness-to-type. The crop was leaning a little in 
places, and was a bit light on a few small patches of outcropping limestone, but 
was a very even crop, and in every way was a first class competition crop, but 
a bit too light to win the Championship Trophy this year. 

The rotation of crops practised in this field has consisted of : (a) fallow, (b) wheat, 
(c) barley, for some time, and the fallow which carried the 1932 crop was ploughed 
in August, harrowed and cultivated in Sejdcmber, cultivated in March and April, 
and harrowed in May. Commencing on May 22nd, BOlbs, of seed and 1201bs. 
of superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

T. F. Orrock, Wepowie (Ranee). 

The Far-Northern District Crop Competition was won by Mr. Orrock with this 
crop of Ranee wheat, which although it contained a few plants of wild oats, sheep 
weed, mustard, barley, stemless thistle, and barley grass was nice and clean, 
showing that the land had been worked intelligently. There was a rather heavy 
sprinkling of flag smut present; and suflicient stem rust to pinch the grain to a 
slight extent; and there was so much admixture in the crop that it was not at 
all true-to-tyj)<3. A few strips were missed when drilling, but still the crop was 
fairly even. 

Fallow-wheat-fallow-wheat is the system of cropping practised with this block 
of land, and the 1931 fallow was ploughed at the end of July with a mouldboard 
plough to a depth of l^in. to 2in., harrowed in August, cultivated in September, 
and from then onwards kept clean with sheep until seeding, time. Between 25th 
and 3()th April, 551b8. of seed and 62 lbs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) were sown 
to the acre with a combine. 

P. McD. Smythe, Salter's Springs (Ford). 

This strong, luxuriant crop of Ford wheat, grown by Mr. Smythe, won the 
Midlands District Crop Competition. It was beautifully clean, showing only 
isolated plants of mustard, wild oats, poppy and sheep weed, but unfortunately, 
besides odd plants affected with flag smut, there was so much stem rust present 
that the grain was pinched rather badly. The crop was only fairly true-to-type 
because of admixture of other kinds. Although a little lighter on the high land 
it was a very even crop. This was a wonderfully well-grown crop, but matured 
too quickly and so the grain was rather pinched. 
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The held growing this crop is cropped with wheat on fallow with an occasional 
spell as pasture, and in March, 1931, it was ploughed, then harrowed in July, 
cultivated in August and Septemlier, harrowed in October, harrowed and cultivated 
in April and cultivated in May. In the third week in May, 801 hs. of seed were 
drilled in to the acre with 1201bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.). 

F. W. Sorrell, Barabba (Ford). 

With this crop of Ford wheat, Mr. Sorrell secured first prize in the Balaklava 
District Crop Competition, and it was a really good crop, well-grown, and extremely 
clean, only showing isolated plants of mustard and poppy. It was almost disease- 
free, there being only a few plants affectod with flag smut, and a few spots of stem 
rust on some plants. The crop was only fair as regards trueness-to-type, but other 
than about one-quarter of it being badly lodged through excessive growth, it was 
a heav}^ even crop. 

Since 1927, the land has been w^orked as fallow^ wheat, barley, pasture, fallow, 
and this last fallow was ploughed at the end of June and beginning of July, harrowed 
in August, cultivated, harrowed and cultivated in September, cultivated in 
February, harrowed and cultivated in April, and harrowed on May 12th. Between 
May 19th and 21st, it was seeded with 701bs. seed and tKllbs. superphosphate 
(45 per cent.). 

Spratt Bros., Lameroo (Gallipoli). 

The Chandos District Crop Competition was won by this eroj) of Gallipoli wheat 
grown b}^ the Messrs. Spratt Bros., and it was a beautifully clean cro]) showing 
only isolated plants of wild oats, sheep weed, and melilot. The few spots of stem 
rust present did not appear to be doing much damage, but there was quite a lot 
of flag smut to be stien. The crop was so true-to-type that it was not easy to find 
even a few heads of other varieties in it. The growth of the crop varied a bft in 
different patches, but still was nice and even. This was an excellent competition 
crop. 

In 1927, the land carried oats, in 1928, was left out as pasture, then fallowed and 
grew a crop of wheat in 1930, and the 1931 fallow was ploughed with a mouldboard 
plough in Jidy, harrowed in August, cultivated in September, and cultivated 
and harrowed in March. In the last week in April, fiOlbs. seed, and 931bs. super¬ 
phosphate (45 per cent.) were put in per acre with a combine, and then harrowed . 

C. Yelland, Cunliffe (Waratah). 

It was most difficult to find a weed, except a few isolated mustard plants, in 
this beautifully clean crop of Waratah wheat with which Mr. Yelland won the 
first prize trophy in the Northern Yorke Peninsula District Crop Competition. 
Besides some loose smut there was so much flag rust on the plants, together with, 
some stem rust, that the grain was badly pinched. There were a few plants of 
two other varieties to be seen, but the crop was nice and true-to-type. Although 
leaning a bit this was an extremely even crop. As the crop approached maturity 
it must have been a beautiful competition crop, but it “ finished too quickly, 
and the grain was rather badly pinched. 

In 1927, the field grew a crop of wheat, in 1928 it was fallowed, in 1929 it carried 
wheat followed by oats the next year, and in 1931, it was again fallowed by 
ploughing in June and then harrowing, by cultivating in September, and harrowing 
in April. On the 10th May seeding was commenced by putting 81 lbs. seed and 
lOOlbs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) in to the acre with a combine. 

F. N. Young, Wamertown (Ford). 

The Western District Crop Competition was won by Mr. Young with this crop 
of Ford wheat, which was an attractive competition crop, except that it was far 
from true-to-type and was shedding a little. It was a beautifully clean crop 
having only a few amall patches where wild oats were fairly thick, and odd plants 
of mustard and barley grass. There was very little disease present, and only one 



bunted plant and a few spots of stem rust were noticed. A brown>chaf!ed wheat 
was Very prevalent, as well as a fair sprinkling of a very white-chaffed kind. The 
crop was nice and regular. 

For some years now the land has been worked on the fallow-wheat-fallow-wheat 
system, and the last time it was fallowed—1931—^it was cultivated in June and 
then harrowed, cultivated again in September and kept clean with shet^p. In 
May, TOlbs. of graded and dry-j)ickled seed were put in with a combine. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


[By Chas. H. Beacjmont, Ointriet Horticultural luBtructor.] 

Most of the soft fruits will have been harvested, anti drying operations will be in progress. 
A pamphlet is available on Fruit Drying and also on Dehydrators. 

Plum growers will have noticed that some of the fruits, more particularly sweet varieties, 
have been attacked by the larvae of some mot h, and nmy be of the opinion that it is the Codiin 
Moth trying a new^ “ stunt 1 strongly advise that every damaged fruit be collected and 
burned or boiled, instead of being left on the ground. 

Keep soil about young trees and vines loose and free from weeds. 

Watch vines for Oidium ; it is not too late for an attack. 

Mark any specially good trees, if grafts or buds are likely to be wanted. 

Scale insects on citrus trees need iminediato attention. In using the WKite Oils only fresh 
water should be used for diluting, and the work should be done during cloudy weather, or 
early morning. 

Apple packing will soon bo on the way, and packers should make themslevcss acquainted 
with the Regulations governing same, and so avoid liability of the confiscation of their fruit. 
Recently I was abhi (with many others) to inspect several boxes of apples which had been grown 
in British Columbia, Canada, and in Oregon, U.b'.A., and exported from there to London. They 
were purchased from an ordinary consignment an<l sent to us for educational purposes. Froifi 
the remarks passed one may be excus<!'d if we say that the education derived was but slight. 
Everyone seemed to be sure that the pack was no bettor than ours; that the faults found in 
ours were also to be found in the imported lot. But 1 am of the opinion that by a more critical 
examination, we might have learned several points which will V>e to our advantage to emulate. 
Firstly, the box was undoubtedly a firmer one than those we use ; ends and sides, tops and 
bottoms, were all firmer, not much j^orhaps, but enough to case the pressure of the overburden ; 
the boxes wore of one piece, tops, bottoms, sides, and ends. Sizing wus not quite perfect, 
neither was ours, or any other pack sizcid by a machine and packed V>y piecf>work, though the 
faults are remarkably few'. However no size was marked on the box, the number of fruits 
being the guage of quantity. The weight of fruit in the box, in some instances, was less than 
we are supposed to get into our boxes, but again no weight was specified ; the whole procedure 
seems to be concentratod on packing to prevent damage, and the good appearance of the fruit 
was sufficient te-stimony that the method of packing givc.s good results. One point was missed, 
and that W'^as the even quality and color. The red varieties w'ero rcfl, every one of them, and 
were good to eat, wduvreas oftirno.s our Jonathons and Romes are green apples with a few red 
streaks, and at times ure w-oody, even though they comply with the Regulation for the Standard 
pack, The imported samples are packed on the co-operative or community system, and 
many thousands of boxes may be bought, year after year, alike in quality and color, whilst 
our compaT-atively small individual pocks vary considerably in every way. We will not get 
the oonfideiiee of buyers while this continues. 

CuiTant drying will l:>e commencing soon, and the non-irrigated districts have the challenge 
before them, to put up a pack equal to that of the River Murray settlements. The soil moistuie 
lias been good throughout the summer, and the vines look splendid. It rt^mains for growers 
to handle the grapes in such a manner that the dried product will be of the best. 
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A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 
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L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 
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PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 


A thorough and well-proportioned course of instruction in the theory and practice 
of G«\^ral .'\grlculture, including Viticulture and Oenology, as well as alt phases of 
Livestodc Husbandry. 
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“TAKE-ALL.” 

INCIDENCE AND CONTROL ON THE LIGHTER SOILS OF 
THE MALLEE. 


[By R. li. Griffiths, Agricultural Instructor.] 

The fungus disease “ Take-all ” caused widespread damage to wheat crops in 
the Mallee areas of South Australia during the 1932-33 season, more particularly 
on the newer settled land and on the lighter classes of soil. So serious was its 
effect that many fanners had their prospective wheat yields very considerably 
reduced, and almost all suffered from it to some extent. 

The amount of “ Take-all present in wheat crops varies from year to year, 
but in every year there is some appearance of the disease, and some reduction 
of yields in consequence. The purpose of this article is to discuss the conditions, 
which appear to favor “ Take-all ” and to define the means to control it. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE, 

** Take-all ” (Ophioholus graminis) is a fungus disease which attacks the base 
of the stem, and also affects the root system of the growing wheat plant. Other 
species of fungus, such as the HelmifUhosporium spp., and Wojnowicia graminu, 
act in a very similar way, and for practical purposes all can be treated as the one 
disease- The effect of the fungus is that drawing its nourishment from the wheat 
plant the attacked plant becomes so weakened that it cannot live, especially 
when soil or climatic conditions are unfavorable. 

The disease is recognised by the discoloration at the base of the stem. When 
plants are attacked and killed during the early stages of growth the base of the- 
stem is usually covered with a brown or black powder. Those attacked at a 
later stage, after the appearance of the ear, often show only some staining at the 
same place. The disease can always be defined in this way, as distinct from 
plants or patches killed out by wind or frost damage. 

The initial attack is mostly seen by plants dying in the early stages of growth. 
This usually appears in patches, spreading from a centre, although not necessarily 
.so, as sometimes the early mortality is confined to isolated plants scattered through¬ 
out the crop. In all cases examined during the past season, where damage had 
been caused by “ Take-all ” infestation in the “ Hay-die stage, some plants 
which had been killed early in their growth could be found. This would appear 
to show that there is a development and spreading of ascospores during the growing 
period of the wheat plant, as recently suggested by Mr. Geoffrey Samuel, Plant. 
Pathologist of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute. 

Most of the damage is done at or after the flowering stage of the plant. This- 
has been commonly called “ Hay-die,’' and many farmers believe that it is a 
different trouble from “ Take-all.” There is no doubt, however, that it is a later 
infestation of the same disease, and whether the trouble spreads from affected 
centres, or is scattered indiscriminately throughout the field the effect is eventually 
the same. It can always be noted that the weaker plants die first, and at timea 
the crop has a mottled appearance, due to the fact that the stronger plants, although 
evidence of the disease can be found on the stem, are still resisting it, and these 
often do not succumb until the grain is partly formed. 

It appears certain that all of the infection is from spores in the ground, that 
the disease is very widespread throughout the wheat-growing areas, and that 
only by methods which leave as few living spores in the ground as possible when 
the crop is sown, and which at the same time encourage the development of strong: 
wheat plants can it be kept in check. 





€0NDITI0N8 WHICH APPEAR TO ENCOURAGE THE DISEASE. 

During the past year the chief factor which seemed to influence the incidence 
‘of the disease was the class of ground on which the crop was sown. On farms 
with a proportion of sandhill country and the balance of the area clay flats most 
of the damage was on the sandhills. In this particular season the result was 
aggravated by the fact that winter conditions did not suit the lighter soils, and 
the crops grown on them never looked vigorous. Every year, however, the 
chief damage is done on soils where the seedbed is not compact. This has been 
very completely demonstrated during the recent period of low rainfall years, 
when, with dry conditions and much wind, there has been considerable drifting 
of surface soils. It has been noticeable that the “ Take-all ” infestation has not 
been on hard places from which the surface soil has drifted, but on the parts where 
it has accumulated, which, although fertile, remain loose and open for a very 
long period. There is no doubt that the chief reason for “ Take-all ” is lack of 
•compacted seedbeds. 

This is also shown in another way. Rain is the soil compacting agent, and the 
heavier the individual fall the greater is the consolidating effect. During years in 
which all rains are light, even when they are frequent and the total normal or 
above normal average, “ Take-all infestation is severe. 

The rainfall also seems to exercise some control in another way over the disease. 
It appears more frequently in areas with a good rainfall than in low rainfall parts. 
In the Murray Mallee district very little damage has been done by this disease in 
the localities with an average annual rainfall of lOin. to 12in., and, as the average 
increases, so is the disease more dangerous. There is no doubt that wet spring 
conditions encourage it, probably because moist warm weather assists in, the 
development of spores for further infestation. 

Other climatic conditions during the spring and early summer also have 
‘Considerable effect. The wheat plant has some resistance to this disease, and if 
the weather during and after the flowering stage is favorable the plants often 
mature without damage, while excessive heat or stormy winds will encourage 
.a rapid spread of “ Take-all in the Hay-die stage. 

“ Take-all ’■ rarely appears on new land growing the first crop, and if isolated 
plants are affected inquiry has always .shown that the new land is adjoining cleared 
areas, from which diseased particlc.s of wheat straw, or grass could have been 
blown by the wind. 

It frequently appears after the first crop, particularly when the foolish policy 
of growing several wheat crops in succession is adopted. There is no doubt that 
much of the present trouble has been caused by the general practice in the past 
of overcropping new malice areas with wheat. From every point of view this 
is not advisable, as the country is cleared of shoots more rapidly, and cropping 
results are consistently better when a reasonable rotation is adopted from the 
start. 

MEANS OF CONTROL. 

Some farmers seem to think that their farms must go through a “ Take-all ” 
period when the disease can not be handled, and that time is the only controlling 
factor. This is definitely not so. The variation of damage on neighboring 
properties, cleared at the same time, with soil and climatic conditions exactly 
similar, shows that control is very largely in the hands of the individual farmer. 

Control by Fire. 

The spores of ** Take-all develop on the diseased portions of affected plants, 
Rud are eventually discharged and spread from these, therefore the initial control 
is to destroy such means of infection, and the most effective means of destruction 





is fire. Because the ploughing in of stubble and grass residues assists in the control 
of drift on sandy land, during recent years this policy Jias been adopted by many 
farmers, with beneficial effect. But it must not be considered when the crop 
or pasture has been affected by “ Take-all On such farms the only safe stubble 
to plough in is oat stubble, and then only if it is handled in such a way that the 
straw will not damage the seedbed when the following crop is sown. 

Special care must be taken after an infestation of “ Take-all ”, to get clean 
burns, as early in the year as possible. Arrangements should be made to carry 
the fire across the affected patches, on which there is little or no straw. Work 
with the fire-rake, which carries the heat continuously, is useful in this respect. 

In heavy stubbles where the fire will run freely, straw should be carried by 
harrows, or other means, to the diseased places before the fire is started. 

Wheat is not the only crop affected. Barley stubbles should alst) be burnt,, 
as this crop carries the disease. Barley grass is very susceptible, and during 1932, 
Barley grass could be found continually which had been killed by Take-all 
After any serious infestation it would be a very wise policy to burn Harley grass 
pastures in addition to stubbles, even if stock had to be hand fed for a time. In 
any case, the feeding value of dry Barley grasvs is very low. 

It often happens that crops affected by “ Take-all ” are cut for hay. In such 
instances the straw should be cut high from the ground, leaving the diseased 
portions on the field, with sufficient residue to carry a fire. 

Many examples are seen of the value of fire as a control, particularly noticeable 
when a paddock has been partly burnt, the area burnt almost invariably showing 
less disease than the remainder. 

Control by Cultivation. 

More effective control will be obtained by correct methods of cultivation tfian 
by any other means. So much is this the case that it is sometimes stated that if 
seedbed conditions are right, Take-all ” need not be f<;ared. It is certain that 
the compactness of the seedbed is a very imjiortant factor in this respect- 
“ Take-all ” does practically all of its damage on loose seedbeds, probably not 
because these (conditions particularly encourage the disease, but because they 
discourage the wheat plant, and so reduce its resistance. 

It must be remembered that the chief compacting agent is rain, and that all 
the farmers’ cultivation work should assist the rain in this respect. Unfortunately 
some of the work done is redu(^ing rather than increasing this effect, particularly 
fallowing too deeply on light soils, as the subsecjuent rain is often not sufficient 
to consolidate disturbed underlayers, and therefore an initial ploughing of only 
l|in. to 2in. in depth is advisable. 

The time of fallowing is important; W'hen examining crop competition results 
it is always seen that the majority of crops which show much “ Take-all ” are on 
the later fallows. Early fallow has the following advantages in checking this 
disease— 

1. It gives a longer perif)d during which the land carries Bo host plant, and so 
a great(;r proportion of “ Take-all ” spores in the soil germinate and die. 

2. It prevents the growth of grass and self-sown crop during the winter months,, 
on which the disease might develop and spread before fallowing. 

3. It encourages seedbed compactness as most of the winter rain falls after the 
land has been fallowed. 

Cultivating light soils when comparatively dry will tend to make them more 
open instead of more compact. So far as possible all work should be done on these 
soils when they are very wet. Striking beneficial results both in disease control, 
and in general strength and yield of crops have been obtained by farmers who 
go out during or immediately after rain to cultivate their sandy land, because 
at this time the land supports the implement better at an even depth, and also 
because sand will only press together successfully when very wet. 
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Implements should be used which most assist compaction, those which cany 
their weight over the greatest surface, on broad shares. Thus to impro\ e seedbed 
conditions light implements, with narrow points, should be definitely avoided, 
especially if the tines are strained or irregular. There is nothing better than 
skim ploughs, scarifiers, and tine cultivators, all of whicb are h(‘avy implements, 
and can be fitted with broad shares, so that th(t weight is pressing downward 
evenly, at a regular depth over the seedbed. 

It is necessary to commence seedlKid improvement right from fallowing time, 
and to make each cultivation effective, in this resptict, as mistfrk<‘s marh^ at any 
time witli seedbed disturbance, are very difhculfc to correct at a lat(‘r date. It 
is possible that rolling or cnltipacking during the aiitnmn may assist whei'e seedbeds 
are not in good order, but the implement would need to be very heavy. Tlu're have 
been cases recently in the Murray Ma]le(‘ District wdiere such work has been done, 
and Take-all ” infestation subsequently has been very serious, showing litth* 
difference on the rolled or cultipa(*ked area. An examination of the soil in tlu'se 
cases has shown that the effect of the packing has b(‘en all on the surface 2in. of 
soil, and that the seedbeds were still loose. It is difhcult and expensive to get 
an implement of this sort siilficiently heavy to affect the underlayers to any 
ti f>preciable extent. 

(^OXTROI. HY OhoP RoT/VTION, 

When a st'vere attack of “ Take-all " occurs it is nec<;ssary in addition to 
other means of control, to starve it out by not growing susceptible plants for 
as long a period as possil;)le, because otherwise the diseas(‘ will t<'nd to increasci 
each year, ('ertain plants in addition to wheat are known to be HUS(a‘ptible, and 
they must/ be avoided when Take-all " appears. Barley carries the disease, 
although usually Barley cr(>])H are not affected so badly as wheat crops. Certain 
grasses, among tlnuri tliose most common in tin', Mallee, are V(‘ry susce{)til)le. 
Barley grass (Hordeuin murutftm) becomes very badly affected, and inidoul>tedly 
is a prolific cause of the spread of “ Take-allA coarse sp(‘,ar like jB*ome grass 
{Brornns slerilu) which is becoming very common on some of the Mallee farms 
is also alfec-tiKi. Bilver grass (Feslum hromoi(lef<) although not definitely pro^T*.d so, 
is thought to b(? susceptible. 

On the other liand oats are practically immune, and n'cent (vvidence tends to 
show that the most valiialile f>asture grass f>f the Mallee—Wimmera Rye grass— 
also ac,ts as a control. 

The (-•ontrol of “ Take-all ’’ by rotatitm is very plainly shown l)y the Chandos 
District Wheat Crop Competition for 1032, which had 50 entries. The general 
policy of these farmers has l)een to widen rotations, including many pasture years. 
This season the position, so far as the competition crops are concerned, naturally 
the crops showing the least diHea.se on the farms, has been different. A quotation 
f rom the report, concerning rotations, is as follows :— 

“ In past years the chief feature of such analysis has been the com|)aratively 
wide general rotation with a high percentage of pasture years. This season it 
is quite different. The fx^rcentage of pastures in the whole of the rotations for 
the four years preceding the 1931 fallow is only 17 per cent., and in the crops from 
the leading half of the competition is lower still, only 13 per cent. If the first 
10 crops be taken this is still more striking as there are only three pasture years 
showing out of the 4l) rotation (*rops given. There can l)e only one reason for this. 
“ Take-all ” is quite a serious trouble this year, most of the natural pastures art 
Bariev grass pastures, and it is evident that the crops following Barley grass, 
pastures are showing more “ Take-all ” than those following other rotations.” 

Some farmers have ado])ted a vigorous policy of pasture improvement, using 
Wimmera Rye grass to replace the other pasture plants. Ihis can be done quite 
<*heaply by sowing small quantities of the seed, lib. to 21bs. per acre, through 
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the drill when seeding grain crops. . The plant is strong, and, when encouraged>* 
will eventually reduce or eliminate other pasture plants, particularly Barley 
grass. It will grow throughout the Mallee, and although difficult to eradicate 
on fallow is no worse in this respect than many other plants, and evidently does 
not carry “Take-air’ through the pasture or fallow period. In all cases seen 
last year where Wimmera Rye grass was the main pasture plant the farm was 
practically free from “ Take-all.” 

The rotation policy, where “ Take-all ” has appeared, should be to grow oats 
as much as possible. Where there has been serious infestation an oat crop on 
fallow land is advisable before another crop of wheat is sown. Farmers often 
state that the price for oat grain is so low that it is unprofitable, but even at a low 
price a good crop of oats must show better returns than wheat crops reduced by 
“ Take-all ” to a yield of a few busbtds per acre. 

Failure in “ Take-all ” control from oat crops can only be caused when susceptible^ 
plants grow with the oats. It often happens that lack of cultivation prior to- 
seeding allows Barley grass and self-sown wheat to grow with the crop. For this 
reason a quick growing variety should be chosen, which may be sown late. Quite 
often, also, the seed oats has a mixture of Barley grain, and any of these plants 
may carry the disease through to the following season. 

Where Barley grass is the main pasture plant and “ Take-all ” appears, the 
land should not be allowed to go to pasture for some time. Wimmera Rye grass 
should be sown. This will eventually increase stock-carrying capacity, and the 
keeping of a larger flock of sheep will assist soil compaction, and so also help in 
the control of “ Take-all,” In the meantime, to provide grazing, oat crops can 
be used. 

Other Factors which Assist Control. 

Any method which assists in growing a strong plant of wheat will help to reduce 
the amount of “ Take-all ” in the crop. Thus, such matters as using well-graded 
seed in such quantity per acre as has proved most successful for the district are 
important. 

The time of seeding is of particular importance. On “ Take-all ” infested 
areas it is wise to sow as late? as possible, as this gives a longer fallowing period 
and an additional opportunity,'after opening autumn rains, for “ Take-all ” spores 
in the ground to germinate, and, in the absence of host plants, to die. There 
appears to be little difference in the resistance of wheat varieties to “ Take-all,” 
but the later seeding implies that early, vigorous, quick-growing wheats must be 
used. 

The application of superphosphate undoubtedly exercises some control. There 
have been definite cases which prove that higher applications of this feitiliser 
definitely reduce the amount of disease. Certainly the effect of higher dressings 
is that the wheat plant is stimulated, and so develops more resistance. In addition 
to the direct effect on the plant the residual effect of high super dressings, by stimu¬ 
lating clover growth in the pastures at the expense of grasses which may carry 
the disease, is also of benefit. 


During the development period of new wheat areas, particularly in the 
Mallee, there seems to be a time when the land is very susceptible to “ Take-all.” 
The reasons for this are probably lack of soil compaction, due to the presence 
of much coarse, undecayed vegetable matter, the irregular cultivation due to 
stumps, and sometimes stones also, and the general lack of efficient methods, due 
to the financial position of the farmer. If every effort be made to adopt the 
best possible methods the danger of serious attacks from the disease will be greatlj 
reduced or even eliminated. 





SEED WHEAT FROM COMPETITIONS. 


la Wheat Crop Competitions conducted in the undermentioned districts, the following 
•competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the judges, will produce grain 
suitable for seed purposes:— 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Western— 

P. N. Young, Warnertown—^Ford and Greig^s Selected. 

L. C. Eoberts, Port Pirie—Currawa. 

Alfred— 

O. E. Klau, New Rc^siderice—Ki (Selection Late Gluyas). 

G. J. Zimmermann, Meribah—Ki (Selection Late Gluyas). 

A. 0. Webb, Paruna—Nabawa and Gallipoli. 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna—Ranee. 

W. Pauli & Sons, Alawoona—^Nabawa. 

B. L. Finey, Alawoona—Nabawa. 

Albert— 

E, J. Marrctt, Wanbi—Bald Early. 

Bundle Bros., Caliph^—Bald Early. 

EussfJjL and Bucoleuch— 

Sanders Bros., Karoonda—Nabawa and Sword. 

<1entoat.— 

J. Eden, Sheaoak IjOg—Waratab. 

G. Hienjus & Son, Sheaoak Log—Daphne. 

J. R. Smith, Smithlield—Federation. 

W. A. Roediger, Gawler River—Ford and Sword. 

A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River—Ford. 

E. Day, Wasleys—Sword. 

R. Perry, Wasleys—Sword. 

B. Buckby, Wasleys—Sword. 

Ihirrie Bros,, Wasleys—Sword. 

M’. H. Richter, Wasleys—Sword. 

L. W. George, Wasleys—Sword. 

J. P. Carrigg, Plainley iiridge—Sw'ord. 
f^OUTllFJtN— 

C. Brook, Woodchester—Nugget. 

H. H. Cross, Woodchester—Nugget. 

H. S. Stanton^ Hartley—Nabawa. 

E. T. & L, Jaensch, Hartley—Nabawa. 

J. F. C. Paech, Hartley—Nabawa. 

A. B. Strauss, Monarto South—Currawa. 

Thomas Bros,, Monarto South—Nabawa. 

A. F. Braendler, Monarto South—Currawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—Sultan, 

pRAYVILLE— 

C. A. G. Faehrmann, Mannum—Nabaw'a. 

J. O. BottrofP, Palmer—Nabawa. 

I. H. Wachtel, Palmer—Nabawm. 

Buxton— 

a G, & G. W. Cant, Kimba—Waratah. 

R. B. Cant, Kimba—Waratah. 

C. C. Sutton, Kimba—Early Gluyas. 

Par Nor^whern— 

B. Koch, Morchard—Rianee. 

H. G. Kupke, Morchard—Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Twigden, Morchard—Sultan. 

E. H. Hampel, WilmingtonT--Onas. 

J. Scriven, Orroroo—Waratah. 

T. A. Brown, Eurolia—Queen Fan and Waratah. 
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Seed Wheat Competitions — continued. 

District. Competitor, Address, Variety. 

Northern Yorkers Peninsula— 

G. E. and H. M. Meier, Paskeville—Sword. 

S. G. Chynoweth, Boor^s Plains—Waratah, 

T. Stanway, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

N. Cross, Boor’s Plains—Waratah. 

C. and E. Yelland, Ounliffti—Waratah. 

T. Rodda, Thrington—Waratah. 

J. H. Buascncdiutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

L. Bussenchutt, Paskeville—Waratah. 

M. Yelland, Cunliffe—Dahpne. 

C. Rr»dda, Thrington—Bword. 

M. H. Lamming, Paskeville—Aussie. 

D. G. Harris, Paskeville—D.G.H. 

Balaklava— 

F. W. Sorrell, Barabba—Ford. 

1). J. Wilson, Barabba—^Ford. 

O. L. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

Harkness Bros., Owen—Ford, Waratah, and Sword. 

L. C. Mills, Balaklava—Waratah. 

O. L. Wilson, Barabba—Waratah. 

R. H. Shepherd, Balaklava—Nabawa, 

Bowyer Bros., Owen^—Nabawa. 

S. Hall, Owen—Nabawa. 

J. H. Campbell, Barabba—Sword. 

Mid North— 

Catford Bros., Hoyleton—Sword. 

A. Maitland, Rochester—Nabawa. 

F. J. Pedler, Kooliinga—Sword. 

IT. E. Weekert, Koolungu—Sword. 

E. D. Whitehorn, Koolunga—Sword. 

E. H. Bentley, Koolunga—Swoxal, 

A. A. Bentley, Kedhill—Sword, Waratah. 

A. S. Kirk, Clement’s Gap—Ford, 

A. P, Kirchncr, Redid 11—Ford. 

R. H, Badmaii, Yaeka—Sword. 

Higgins Bros., Georgetown—Nabawa. 

Mrs. .T. A. Dyons, Georgetown—Ford. 

E. Smart, G ulna re—Nabawa. 

Mid Yokke Peninsula— 

.T. C. Arnold, Soutli Kilkerran—Nabawa. 

S. W. Heinri(di, South Kilkerran—Geeralying. 

O. H. Heinricdi, South Kilkerran—Geeralying. 

R. E. Hasting, South Kilkerran—Dan. 

Le Hunte— 

S. G. Billinghurst, Minnix)a—Felix. 

D. V. Kit to, Minnipa—Bena. 

G. Willmins, Minnixja—Late Gluyas. 

Ohandos— 

H. E. Angel, Pinnaroo—Gallipoli. 

J. H. and C. H. SjHatt, Lameroo—Ganii>oli, Felix, Waratah, and Sultan. 

C. E. Koch, Jjumeroo—.Sultan. 

P. Ross, Parrakie—Gallipoli. 

NORI'IIEBN— 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura—Nabawa. 

C. Jaeschke, Wirrabara—Nabawa, 

P. Curtin, Beetaloo Valley—Nabawa 

F. G. Bartrum, Beetaloo Valley—Waratah. 

W, D. Pearce, Gladstone—Ford. 

J. J, Gale & Sons, Gladstone—Sword. 

N. E. Coe, Gladstone—^Dan. 

J. S. Glllis, Gladstone—Sultan, Waratah. 
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Seed Wheat Competitions-— con/ 
BistTict Competitor. Address. Variety. 

N OKTHERN— Continued , 

W. M. Neate, Cultowie—Nabawa. 

B. W. Batten, Caltowie—Gerrman Wonder. 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie—Free Gallipoli. 

B. W. Pearson, Jamestown—Nabawa. 

Midlands— 

F. I). Lake, Alma—Barunga. 

W, TI. Brown, Alma—Sword. 

F. (r. llannatord, Riverton—Sword. 

A. R. Bagshaw, Saddleworth—Nabawa. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Nugget. 

P. Mel). Smjthe, Salter’s Springs—Waratah, Ford. 
Mrs. M. (Byun, Riverton^—Currawa, Waratah. 

V. H. Behn, Riverton—Waratah. 

R. W, and L. G. Blateliford, Wirrilhi-—Waratah. 

J. S. Lake, Salter’s Springs—Ford. 

Ij. V. Bell, Mlarrabol—Itanee. 

F. Ooleman, Saddleworth—Ranee, Gallipoli. 

K. Pleuckhahn, Saddlcw'orth—Phmekhahn’s Selection. 

R, F. Kelly, Manoora; Pleuckhahirg Selection. 

Frost Bros., Manoora—Gallipoli. 

J. Jones, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Wirrilla—Gallipoli. 

G. Ashby, Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

P. Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli. 

T. Vogt, Saddleworth—Gallipoli. 

L. W. Frost, Sad<lleworth—Ban. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat—Bona. 

Fatiara— 

A. E. Grosser, Wolseley—-GaHiiioli. 

H, M. Iblgrini, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

F. B. Milne, Bordertown—Gallijxdi, 

E. P. Vevcoe, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

I>. R. Milne, Bordertown-~Galli])oli. 

E. \\\ & F. Packer, Mundalla—Sword. 

AlorKT GAMBiF.:rv— 

F. L, Koop, Glencoe, West—Major. 

R. H. Edwards, O.B. Flat—Zealand Blue. 

BARLEY. 

.MorNT Gambier— 

A, H. Allen, Compton—Buekbill and Pettingill. 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CRANBBOOK OHAMBKBS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBLEPHOVE: OSITTBAL 4856 and 4866. 
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EARLY SUPERPHOSPHATE EXPERIMENTS. 


( By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

To-day the use of superphosphate is so general throughout our farming areas that it is 
difficult to realise that at one time the value of this fertiliser was not recognised. 

It is now just over 50 years since the first series of manurial experiments were commenced, 
the results from which paved the way for the almost universal use of phosphatic fertilisers 
in this State. These tests were conducted by Professor Custance from 1882 to 1886 w'hilet 
he was Professor of Agriculture and Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

There is no doubt that superphosphate had been used by a few progressive farmers prior 
to this period, but no records are available showing who first applied this manure in South 
Australia. 

However, the fact remains that the trials inaugurated by Professor Custance were the firs 
series of organised experiments conducted in the State, and were the means of drawing publi^'’ 
attention to the value of superphosphate. 

In the light of subsequent events, it is, therefore, of interest to publish a record of these 
early experiments, together with the comments of the experimenter. 

Notwithstanding the results obtained, the practice of applying superphosphate with cereal 
crops was not rapidly adopted by farmers, and it remained for Professor Lowrie, who succeeded 
Professor Custance, to demonstrate further its value and popularise the use of superphosphate 
throughout ovir agricultural areas generally. 

EXPERIMENTS IN 1882. 

Following a report submitted to the Government by Professor Custance shortly after hi» 
arrival in the Stale in 1881, it was decided to establish an experimental farm within a 
convenient distance of Adelaide. 

Accordingly, an area of 728 acres, which now comprises portion of Roaeworthy Agricultural 
College Farm, was purchased early in 1882 at a price of £6 per acre, and, amongst other trials, 
a series of manurial experiments, totalling 46 plots in all, was commenced. This included 
various classes of manures, mixtures, and soil amendments, together with unusual dressings 
such as SOOlbs. of salt per acre. As much as lOcwts. of superphosphate were applied, w hilst 
the minimum for.this manure was 5cwts. per acre. 

It is not necessary to record all the results, but the highest yield, namely, 26bu8h. 40lbB., 
was obtained from the plot receiving fiewts. bonedust and bewts. Peruvian Guano per aero. 
The Sewts. of superphosphate dressing yielded 21 bush. 201bs. comparatively with lObush. 91b8. 
per acre from the no manure plot. 

EXPERIMENTS IN 1883. 

From the experience gained in the previous year it was possible to abandon some of the 
manurial experiments, and in all 24 plots were planted. The maximum yield of 23bu8h. 20bB.. 
was harvested from the area receiving a dressing of 29 loads of farmyard manure per acre; 
Sowts. of bonedust gave 20bu8h., and bewts. of superphosphate Hbush. 201b8. of grain per 
acre. The mean return from the no manure plots was 13bush. 40lbs. 

EXPERIMENTS IN 1884. 

The results obtained in 1884 served to indicate that lighter manurial dressings were preferable 
to applications in the vicinity of 5cwts. to lOowts. per acre. In this oonnection» an application 
of 2owts. of superphosphate gave a higher yield than a 6owt, dressing, whilst similar results 
were secured in the case of Penivian Guano and other forms of manures. This was a good 
rainfall year, and the no manure plots finished well to average ISbush. lOlbs. per acre, 
comparatively with 20bu8h. from the area receiving 2cwt8. of superphosphate. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN 1885. 

Ill this season the maximum yield was secured from the 3cwtfi. superphosphate dressing. 
This plot returned 22bush. of grain per acre. Next in order of yield was 20bu8h. from the 
4cwt8. of Peruvian Guano, whilst the plots which did not receive any fertiliser averaged 
12bush. hOlbs. per acre. 


SUMMARY OF THE SUPERPHOSPHATE PLOTS. 

A summary of the yields so far as the superphosphate dressings are concerned is set out in 
the following table :— 


Year. 

No 

Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

Quantity 
per Acte. 

! 


n. L. 

B. L. 

! Cwts. 

1882 . 

10 9 

21 20 1 

5 

1883 . i 

13 40 

17 20 ! 

5 

1884 . 1 

18 10 

20 0 ; 

2 

1885 . 

12 60 

22 0 ' 

3 

Means . 

13 42 

20 10 

3| 


Over the four-year period an average dressing of Sfcwts. of superphosphate per acre led to 
an increased yield of practically 6|buBh. of wheat per acre. 

The superphosphate used contained 25 per cent, soluble phosphates, and cost £2 128. 6d. 
per ton, free on board, Liverpool, or approximately 48. per cwt. on the farm in South Australia^ 

In his reports on the mamirial plots Professor Custance made the following remarks :— 

1862.—“ Undoubtedly, if natural deposits of phosphatic materials and nitrate of soda exist 
in the Colony, farmers have a means of increasing their wheat crops from the application of 
those substances.” 

3883.—“ Wheat may be grown under certain conditions with profit to the farmer, one condi- 
tion being a cheap supply of suitable manure; that is, manure containing the ingrodient deficient 
in the soil and required by the wheat crop which appears to be chiefly phosphoric acid.” 

1884. - ” It will pay the farmer in this country to use Buperphosphatc, becauea* if it is properly 
applied it will double his wheat crop.” 

1885. —• “ This season the influence of 3cwts. of superphosphate on the wheat crop has been 
very marked, producing an increase of fibusb, j»er acre against land unmanured.” 

1886. —” After numerous experiments carefully conducted during the last four years, I can 
strongly recommend superphosphate as the cheapest and best manure for the wheat crop. 
The quantity used [ler acw should be well mixed with the soil and should not exceed 3cwt^. 
per acre.” 

“ The important question to bo considered is the cheap supply of dissolved mineral phosphate 
on an extensive scale, bijcause 1 am confident that farmers would use it in large quantities 
could it be procured for, .say, £3 to £4 per ton.” 

The foregoing particulars show the foundation on which the recommendation for the us© 
of phosphatic fertilisers in South Australia was built up and indicate the far-seeing nature of 
Professor Custance, who, on the evidence before him, was prepared to state publicly that 
superphosphate was the cheapest and best manure for the wheat crop. 

That this has proved correct Is illustrated by the statistioal returns which show that for 
season 1930*3l 182,906 tons of superphosphate were applied to cereal crops in South Australia, 
whilst the area thus manured equalled 90*69 per cent, of the total land cropped in that year. 
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A CITRUS ROOTSTOCK TRIAL. 


[By (Jeo. Chief Horticjultural histructor.] 


About st'ven years ago, when it was realised that the pie(5e of land adjoining the 

Munieipai Traniw ays Depot on Ha(?ka€\v lioad. Adelaide, whieh Imd been - used by the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture as a dernoiiNtratit)!! orchard and nursery 
since 1907, must ultimately be merged into the Tramways premises, it was decidenl to gradually 
propagate and transfei- the valuable eolleetions of varitdies of eilnis trees and grape vines to 
a more commodious area. 

Such an area was found in a portion of the Old Woodside House Estate facing the Fullartou 
to Mitcham Hoad v^ liich bounds the Waite Agricultural llesearch Distitute on its western side. 
This laml imtnediat<'Iy adjoi?is the grounds of the newly established IJrrbrae Agricultural High 
School on the south. 

Steps wore at onct' t aken to propagate the eitrus trees and grape vint^s. and the WTiter planned 
to utilise a portion of the new area by setting out a series f>f tests of roolstot'ks for a b’lw of the 
leading commercial types of citrus fruits as grown in the State collection. 

These rootstocks consisted of seedlings raised from citrus trees of the following six species 
and varieties, each of which had been growing in the Hackney Hoad plantation for ptu’iods 
ranging from lo to 20 years. They are as follows :—The »Sw(!et orange {Citru.s airKmau^), the 
Sour or Seville orange (L'i/ry/A- aurantium Linn), the Trifoliate or Deciduous orange (iV'w;vV«.y 
irifoliata, Rnf) [CitruH trifoliaki, Linn), Rough Ixmion {Citronellc) {(■itriis Limonia^ Osberk), 
Grape-fruit oi" Bomelo {VUrus maxima, rar. Uvararpa Mrrril and Ixa:), the Poorman orange 
{Boiawical iOrntily nof known). 

The commercial varieties of citrus (ret^s worked upon these stcaiks were :—Washington Navel 
orange, Valencia Late orange, Marsh Pomelo or Grape-fruit, idsbon (Improved) Uunon, Daney 
Tangierine. 

The proceedure followed in raising the .seedlings was as follows ; Tlu* seeds wcu'C taktui from 
fully ripened fruits which had been gathered, thrown into a bucket and allow'ed to soften in tbe 
process of decomposition. During their extraction from the pulp, all of the small or shrivelled 
seeds were discarded, and only those plump with ondospermic content retained. These were 
.sown almost at once in boxes tfilled with free, sandy loam containing a high percentage of 
pulveriscKl and decayed animal manure. 

The seeds of the Sweet orange were collected from the fruits of a vigorous seedling tree, one 
of several which had been permitted to remain unworked in an old nursery bed until they had 
borne fruits. The fruits of this tree were of excellnt quality, but the usual temieney Of seedling 
Sweet oranges to produ(^e abundance of seeds was noted in these. Those of the Sour or Seville 
orange w^ere taken from fruits of a variety which ha« always been known in this State as the 
Common Seville, as distinct from several varieties which produce larger and more oblate shaped 
fruits, known locally as Flat Sevilles, one of which produces Navel fruits only. 

These fruits are grown exclusively for marmalade making. It is claime<l by local nurserymen 
that the Common Seville will reproduce itself “ true ’’ from aeedlingB, but the degree of accuracy 
of this contention has not been fully establi.shod by scientifically controlled experiments. 

The Grape-fruit seeds were taken from fruits produced by a matured tree of the well-known 
'rriumph variety t)f Pomelo or Grape-fruit. The Rough Lemon which produced the fruits used 
for se^id purpos(*s l>y us would appear also to have some claim to the characteristic of reproducing 
true-to-type ascribed to tlie Seville, and for reasons referred to at a later .stage, this seems highly 
probable. In this climate, if the fruits are nOit taken from the trees of Rou^h Lemon until 
the summer is over, t he seed in many of them will germinate either before they fall or immediately 
afterwards, whilst they are laying undeoayed on the ground. 




VINE PLOT. 



PULLAHTON TO MITCHAM: ROAD. 



D 
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In the case of the Trifoliate orange as the winter season approaches, the foliage yellows to 
its fall and the pale yellow fruits are shed more or less alozlg with the foliage. The seeds ol 
any of these fruits which may be dug lightly under the soil will germinate freely in masses 
direct from the pulp, the young plants resembling a mass of suckers just emerging from a 
roughly grubbed tree. In so far as the so-called Poorman orange is concerned, the writer 
has thus far utterly failed to trace its botanical origin. The majority of the seedlings are 
very vigorous and produtHi? bold, fleshy, dark-green foliage, with widely winged petioles to the 
leaves. Others, however, have leaves not larger than the average Sweet orange or, perhaps, 
it would be more correct to say average Mandarin orange tree. 

Cultivated trees produ(5e fruits of destinctly variable sizes, varying from medium to 
very large. 1’hey art^ all oblate in shape, approximately to the outline of a Marsh Grape-fruit, 
but the outer rind ranges from smooth to pebbly and of a pale orange to rich reddish orange 
color. 

The pulp lias a deep orange color wlien rij3e—deep as the richest colored Sweet orange. It 
has abundant seemingly shrivelled seeds, plenty of juice pulp possessing a combination of acid, 
sugary, and bitter flavours. It is certainly sweeter than any grape-fruit known to the writer. 
The wliite blanket-like lining of the rind is very bitter as is the rind itself. The fruit has in the 
past been used for marmalade purposes only, but during recent years it has been more fr€?ely 
eaten in a similar manner to the grape-fruits. Selected fruits have been shipped to London 
labelled “ Golden Pomelo.” The oil in the foliage emits a distinct odor from that of either 
the Seville, Sweet, or Mandarin oranges, or Grape-fruit. The trees grow to a rounded form, 
and crop freely. The bark on the older limbs or trunks exhibit a pecular roughae8.s not noted 
in any other citrus species grown in o\ir State collection. There is a seedless type grown in 
this State., and I am advised this is the form of Poorman orange commonly grown in the northern 
part of New" Zealand. 

When the seedlings of these specie.s and varieties had been grown for about one year in the 
seed boxes, they were set out in rows in a nursery nearby where the soil is composed of a sandy, 
alluvial deposit over deep waterborne layers of gravel and stones. During the progress of 
this work, the distinctly weakly plants wore discarded. This precaution together with the 
seed selection previously refeiTod to, wtis dfiemed to assist in securing greater uniformity in tlie 
vitality of the rootstocks. In the process of elimination of the poorer plants, no attempt was 
made to distinguish between those which were seemingly of a stunted habit, and those w’hich, 
owing to having the misfortune to ooc;upy an unusually crowded space in the seed-box, or others 
which owing to the unevenness of the soil surface in the seed-box, w"ere subjected to the effects 
of dryness to a greater degree than the majority. Whilst there can be little doubt that the 
larger healthy seedlings must lend thfemselves to the production of trees sufficiently developed 
and ready to set out in the grove at least a year earlier than is possible in the case of the more 
backward ones, still, the latter, if not seriously impared and permanently stunted by hardship, 
need not necessarily be discarded as inherently unsuitable. That this process of elimination 
of the weaker seedlings is not generally adopted in commercial nursery practice is a well known 
fact. On the other hand there is a too common tendency to set out every plant which appears 
to have a chance of surviving, and trusting to circumstances for the ultimate production of a 
biuiable stock from it, even although several seasons may elapse before this stage in it-s develop¬ 
ment be reached. 

The subject of securing the utmost uniformity in the rootstocks used in propagating deciduous 
fruit trees, has been under searching investigation by scientifically trained men in a number 
of the loading fruit-growing countries of the world for some years past, and of lat-er years 
attention has also been directed on similar lines towards those types of citrus used in developing 
citrus trees for commercial plantings. In some countries the research has turned toward 
vegetatively reproducing desirable commercial varieties by means of segmentation. Cuttings, 
layers, root grafts, marching processes, and aerial layers (Marcottage) have each received 
attention, using all the tested methods adopted by horticulturists. Scientifiically trained 
research workers have on the other hand, in hope of solving the difficulty, directed their efforts 
towards elucidating that peculiar phenomenon of reproduction termed by botanists Polembryony 
which is characteristic of many members of the oitros family. As the term implies, a single 
seed of these citrus trees, when submitted to germination tests, may give rise to several indepen¬ 
dent plants. Although Leeuwenhoek, as early as 1729, had announced the discovery' that two 
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embryoe had sprouted from a single seed of an orange, the subject was apparently not deemed 
of any moment until Strasburger revived and established the evidence of the polyembryonic 
nature of citnis seeds in 1878. These facts were accepted by the scientific world, but it has 
remained for the research workers of recount years, more particularly Webber of U.S.A., and 
Toxopeus in Java, to indicate how those facts of science may lead up to developments of great 
commercial value to the citrus growing industry of the world. These research workers have 
pointed out that whilst a single citrus seed may give rise to from one to ten sprouts, only one 
of these can be claimed to be the direct result of the impregnating action of pollen. The 
remainder, though their development is suspected to be due to the stimulus of fertilisation 
of one egg cell, were not actually produced by the fusion of two distinct sexual elements. In 
other words they partake of the nature of buds from the female parent plant, and not from the 
fusion of male and female elements of a single flower, or from flowers of two distinct trees. 
It has been further indicated that as it is possible to distinguish the seedlings arising from the 
sexually developed embryos, by their elimination from the seedbed a much greater uniformity 
of constitution and character may be attained in the seedling rootstocks. The principal 
investigator, Toxopeus of Java, announced that such generative offspring from certain citrus 
hybrids, mz.^ of C. nobilis (Mandarin orange), C. aurantium (Seville orange), C. grandM (Grape¬ 
fruit), C. aurantifolia (Sweet lime), C. medica (Citron), sown in December, 1928, could be readily 
picked out in July of 1929. Further, in respect to his research on the sc^eds of Rough lx?mon 
{Oitronelle) he reports that only 4 per cent, of the sprouts arc of generative origin, and that the 
seedlings arising therefrom are invariably weak, show very poor growth, and are readily distin¬ 
guishable in the seedbed. 

Although the above-mentioned facts were mainly published since the initiation of the small 
rootstock trial herein described, it is considered quite possible that many of the generatively 
developed seedlings were eliminated in the weeding-out process above described as operating 
at the rowing out of the seedlings of the different stocks, or were side-stepped in the subsequent 
discarding of the backward seedlings as practiced when the budding was in progress. 

As it was not possible to secure and sow the seeds of all of the varieties or species used as 
rootstocks in these trials during the first season, the budding of all stocks could not be performed 
in the same summer. In fact, owing to some fatalities since tb(? plots were planted, a few gap* 
have yet to be refilled. In consequence of these difficulties, some of the worked trees had to 
be retained in the nursery a year or more longer than others. Tliis procedure was deemed more 
desirable than to permit: the earlier seedlings to continue to grow on unworked so that the 
whole of the range of stocks might have been budded simultaneously. 

The budwood of the various scion varieties was, in each instance, selected from one tree of that 
particular kind. All of these trees had been cropping in omr State collection over a considerable 
number of years, during wffiich time an annual record had been made of the respective bearing 
capacity of each one and of the nature of the fruit borne by it. The buds wore mostly taken 
from twigs which carried growing fruits uix>n their terminals at the time of cutting the budwood. 

A great majority of the trees of each variety as worked on the various rootstocks was planted 
out in the Urrbrae orchard during October, 1931. The attached sketch plan indicates the 
randomized system of allotment followed. All of the trees are set out on the square system 
18ft. apart. The plot of Dancy Tangieriiie is rectangular, those devoted to the Marsh Grape¬ 
fruit, Washington Navel orange, Lisbon (Improved) lemon, and Valencia Late orange, are 
square. Each plot carries thirty-six trees, representing six trees worked on each of the six 
respective rootstocks. The letters printed over the surface of each plot are the initial letters of 
the names of the various rootstocks set in those particular positions, as indicated on the key 
to the plan of planting adopted. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the soils and subsoils in these plots appear to be of 
more thi^n of average uniformity of texture and composition, but it is not deemed to be first- 
class land for profitable citrus culture. The surface of the land Is almost level. Soil profiles 
examined at various points over these plots indicate a surface soil composed of moderately 
friable, reddish clay loam to a depth of from 12 to 14 inches. Under this a thin layer of about 
iin. of sandy reddish clay is found. Below this rests not less than 36in. of dark reddish clay 
of a moisture retentive character. Beneath this depth the clay is intermixed with small scattered 
irregular calcareous nodules and other waterwom stones. This latter stratum when reached was 
found by testing to permit a steady percolation of water through it. 
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Th© preparatory processes applied to this land prior to planting consisted of plonghing and 
dressing the broken surface with gypsum at the rate of two tons per acre. A year later it was 
subeoiled by using a large heavy type of subsoiler drawn by a powerful caterpillar traotor. 
The knife of this implement penetrated to depths varying from 16 to 20 inohes below the surface. 
The field was then cross-subsoiled at 3ft. intervals to cut out the subterranean ridges left in 
the first operation. In the following spring holes about 2ft. square were dug for the reception of 
the trees. In the centre of each hole, a bore 5in. in diameter was sunk into the drainage stratum 
previously referred to, and filled with coarse road metal. The broken soil in the bottom of the 
square tree hole was then enriched by being mixed with several pounds of bonedust fertiliser. 
After this the trees, each with its natural ball of soil adhering around the roots, were set in place, 
filled around with surface soil, soaked thoroughly with water, and thus settled down into its 
permanent position. The success of this procedure was indicated by the fact that only three 
trees died as a direct result of the transplanting operation. 

The writer wishes to record his appreciation of assistance so willingly rendered by Mr. C. »T. 
McCarty, formerly gardener in charge of the Hackney Road orchard and nursery for many 
years, who skilfully carried out most of the propagational work outlined herein. Thanks 
are also due to the Manager of the Adelaide and Blackwood State orchards (Mr. R. Fowler 
and his staff) for care displayed in transporting the nursery trees some four miles, and replanting 
them on the XJrrbrae site under the writer’s direction. 


RESULTS OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS. 


SEASON 1932-33. 


Judged by E. S. Aloook (District Agricultural Instructor). 
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Weeds. 

Disfsasc. ! 
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i Maxima— 

1 

35 


20 

! 

1 

6 


TATIARA DISTRICT. 


1 

Pilgrim, H. C. M., 
Wolseley 

Gallipoli {p) .. 

32 

24 

19 

15 


941 

2 

Grosser, It. A., 
Wolseley 

Gallipoli. 

33 

23 

18 

15 

H 

921 

3 

Packer, E. W. and 

P,, Mundalla 

Sword. 

31 

25 

18 

14 

* 

92 

4 

Burbridge, d ., 
Wolseley 

Gallipoli. 

34 

22 

16 

14 

5 

91 

4 

MUne, D. R., 
Bordertown 

Gallipoli. 

32 

23 

18 

14 

4 

91 

6 

Burbridge, J,, 
Wolseley (2) 

Gallipoli. 

33 

23 

17 

13 

4 

IK) 

7 

Milne, F. B., 
Bordertown 

Gallipoli. 

31 

23 

17 

14 

H 

881 

7 

Pilgrim, H. C. M., 
Wolseley 

Verooe, E. P., 
Bordertown 

Gallipoli (1) .. 

^ 30 

22 

18 

15 


^881 

7 

GaUipoH. 

32 

22 

17 

14 

H \ 

1 

881 

10 

Grosser, A. E. J., 
Wolseley 

Gallipoli.* 

27 

25 

18 

15 

3 

88 

11 

Butler, G. D., 
Wolseley 1 

Gallipoli and 
Ranee 

30 

23 

17 ! 

13 

3 

86 

12 

Vercoe, L, E., and J. 
McDonald, Border- 
town 

GaUipoli.. 

30 

22 

17 

13 

3 

85 

13 

Orton, H. W., 

Wolseley 

Daphne . 

30 

20 

17 

13 

3 

80 

13 

i Smith, J., Bordertown 

Gallipoli. 

33 

20 

17 

12 

3 

80 
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RAINFALL FOR 1932. 


ABOVE AVERAGE IN SETTLED AREAS. 


By E. BrowlLKy, Divisional Meteorologist, Adelaide, S.A. 

Mainly as a result of heavy rain during the early part of the year the total rainfall for 1932 
was with a few exceptions above the average throughout the Settled Areas. For the most 
part the surplus ranged from about 2in. to 5in., but a number of stations, chiefly over the 
Western Districts, Mount Lofty Ranges, Lower Murray, and Lower South-East, received from 
6in, to Sin. above normal. 

The heaviest excesses were at Mount Barker, 1,327 points ; Uraidla, 1,183 points; and 
Tailem Bend, 949 points. 

Ill the Far North-West and at other scattered places in the pastoral country the yearly falls 
aggregated from 2in. to 4in. above normal, but otherwise there was a slight deficiency. 

The total rainfall at a few places, chiefly north of Lake Eyre, was loss than 5in., while from 
Oodnadatta (389 points) it continued dry to Charlotte Waters where only 332 points were 
rt^gistered. 

The year’s totals over most of Central Australia were above normal, but in North Australia 
they fluctuated from a deficiency of 728 points at Powell Creek to a surplus of 609 points at 
Brock Creek. 

The aggregate of 5,656 points at Darwin was 372 points below normal. 

At Atlelaide the total of 2,504 points was 390 points above the 94-year’'8 average, and exceeded 
the 1931 figures by 278 points. 

Thk iSeti'lku Areas, 

Although the first part of January was, on the whole, cool, the second half w'as marked by 
prolongt^d and at times intense heat away from the coast. 8omo stations recorded shade readings 
of 115 degrees or over on several days with a maximum of 119*4—the highest on record for 
♦South Australia- at Port Augusta on the 27th. Very little rain fell during the month. 

In marke<l contrast February was exceptionally cool and wet. 

At Adelaide it was the coolest February on record. 

The bulk of the rain, which aggregated from two to four times the average, fell during the 
first fortnight, mainly as the result of monsoonal activity. 

March opened with a rather severe heat wave,but, on the vt hole, conditions were normal 
until near the close, when a cold snap occurred accompanied by severe squalls and rain on the 
26th, the falls being heavy in the Central, North, and South-East parts. 

This partial break in the season was completed early in April, when widespread rains marked 
the passage of a disturbance of monsoonal origin that passed across the State. Further rain¬ 
storms followed, the month being generally wet and cold with heavy rainfall excesses. 


YOUR CAREER 


Unless you have been spedally fortune favoured, the success of your career, so vital to 
your whole life, is going to depend primarily upon your own efforts. There may be factors 
over which you can have no control, therefore It Is the more necessary that you seriously 
grapple with those you can yourself govern. Naturally, money must enter Into your plans 
for to-morrow, but action must be taken to-day If you are to succeed. 

Don*t wait upon so-called “ luck." The Savings Account costs nothing, pays 
your savlogs, and provides the best possible aid to self help. 

interest upon 

WiPRWcaiiD savings JuSflft oi iiu6i 

eUARANtBEB BT THX OOXHONWEALTH OOySBBXKNT. 

[fallH 
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Due to antioyclonio control May was, on the other hand, chiefly fine and mild, but opportune 
rains occurred in the second half. 

The early part of June was mostly fine with mild days but cold frosty nights. Wintry oon- 
(Utions, however, definitely set in on the 11th, when a well-placed “ Low ” brought probably 
tile best rain for the season. Then followed a fortnight of cold, squally, and showery weather, 
under the influence of persistent low pressure waves. 

Dxcept for brief fine intervals, July was unsettled with frequent rain, but as the falls were 
pliiefly light to moderate in character, totals were somewhat below average in Western and 
tJ^pper North districts. 

More good rains took place in August, particularly during the first half. A cold snap with 
kome snow occurred at the middle of the month followed by a week’s fine weather with many 
lirostB and fogs. 

Mainly due to persistent monsoonal activity further useful rains fell in September except 
over the Upper Murray and adjacent districts. 

Tropical depressions, which at times developed cyclonic formation, brought frequent rain 
accompanied by thunderstorms in October and the weather was very cool and cloudy. The 
registrations in the Upper Murray were again light, but elsewhere on the whole the month’s 
rainfall was slightly above normal. 

The greater part of November was fine and cool but a moderate heat wave occurred from the 
26th onwards with some scattered rain and thunderstorms. 

Rapidly moving systems in December prevented any lengthy heat waves, and although 
Uiere were a number of warm to hot days, conditions were for the most part fine and cool. 

The bulk of the raiofall occurred about the middle of the month when light to moderate falls 
were recorded generally with some heavy amounts over the Murray and adjacent districts— 
maximum 170 points at Moribah. 

Pastoral Area.? 

Owing to persistent monsoonal activity the pastoral areas, generally speaking, experienced 
a fairly good year. 

Little or no rain fell during January, but in the following month useful and chiefly moderate 
to heavy amounts were gauged except in parts of the Far North. In the next two months 
there were also some moderate to heavy falls, mainly in April, otherwise the rains were light. 

May was wet, several stations receiving over 2in. 

Apart from a few heavy amounts in the North-West in June and July these months were dry. 

The next four months were, on the whole, satisfactory with moderate to heavy rains. There 
were, however, one or two exceptions, viz., a deficiency in the Far North in August and a dry 
October in the North-East, 

Apart from a few moderate to heavy falls in the Far North-west December rains we.e only 
very light. 

Cbn-tral AiTD North Australia. 

Although moderate to heavy rains occurred over northern rivers during January and February 
there was general deficiency of several inches and in Central Australia the falls wore only light. 

March, on the other hand, was a wet month with heavy rains everywhere above average- 
maximum 1,370 points at Darwin. 

There were a few heavy falls in April, otherwise the gaugings were chiefly Ught to “ nil.’* 
Except in the extreme south heavy rains occurred in Central Australia in May, but on and near 
the coast it was dry. 

Apart from some heavy amounts near the coast in June there was little or no rain during the 
next four months. 

Splendid rains took place in October between Barrow Creek and Alice Springs but were 
%ht elsewhere. 

; November falls were moderate to heavy north of Daly Waters, but south from this station 
Ihe totals were all under half an inch. 

December was also diy in Central Anstralia but wet and above average in North Australia. 

; North from Katherine the aggregate exceeded lOin. with a maximum of 1,405 points at 
parwin. 
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GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL Airo PRODUCB BBOXBBS, SHlPPXXei A0BHT8. OBVEBAL IXPOBTEBS AMD 
BZPOBTEB8. LAMP. LOAM, FIHAMCIAL. AMD IMSDBAirOB AQBirT8. 

OBMBRAL A0BMT8 IM AUSTBALIA FOB WBSTEBH A8SDBAMCE OOMPAMT. — 

For any Informallon ragarding Fat, Store, or Sind Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 

Distributing Agents In 8.A. for— 

“BDWABDS”’ SHEEP DIPPING POWDEB 
“TONK'S’* BABBIT TEAP8 “NATIONAL'’ CEMENT (In bags) 

“BUSSELL'S" PIPING and BOBB CASINO. “COMET" WINDMILLS 

THE “MBTBOB" BLOWFLY TBAP 

“VITA-UOK" PBODUCTS. “BUBOON" SHEEP SHEABINO MACHINES 

“W.M.L." and “TOP" BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and Station Requirements, Fencing Wires and Standards, CJornsacks, Twine. Otis 
etc., “ Tattoo •* Sheep Branding Oil. 


•*CLAN UNE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE UNE STEAMERS.** 

Sab-agents tor— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


lUin OfflM la South AustralU : 18, KING WILLIAM STBBBT, ADELAIDE. 
Hoad Offloo : MELBOURNE. 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 



Why purchase a lOfi Windmill when an 8h. 

Metiers Master Ncoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compare lifting strength, 
pumping capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
reliability, and bearings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efficient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of oost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

METTERS MASTER NUOIL WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufsetured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98-9»>100. NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 
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FERTILISERS AND SOIL AMENDMENTS. 

By W. J. Spapford, Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The use of the excrements of animals as manure goes back to the dim ages, and 
the value of such substances as marl, chalk, burnt clay, &c., for improving the 
cropping powers of the land has been well known for many centuries. The very 
great increase in the growth of plants at those spots where the droppings of animals 
lodged, would have been noticed, and would have eventually led to the use of 
applications of farmyard manure, although no thought would have been given to 
the mode of action of the materials used. Once having realised the value of animal 
uToppings for increasing the yields of crops this knowledge would have been passed 
on from generation to generation, as has been the usual procedure in agricultural 
matters. Much the same thing would have applied where earthy substances 

"THE LAW OF THE MINIMUM." 



[From "Nitrate of Soda," by Alfred E. Stepben. 

Although the mumber of eubitMicee necessary for the full development of pUnts Is limited, 
Imslthy growth is not possible If any of these substances be kept from a planlt, 
of plant reaulres the plant foods In dlfferezit propontlons, and an excess of one plant food does 
ftot make up for a shortage of another. A soil may be a poor crop producer although rich in 
plant foods except one, and making good the shortage may render the soil a very fortlle 
one suitabDe for tibe production of heavy Crope. 
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with the power of ameliorating soils were accidently spread on the surface of the 
land. Although several natural substances had been used by farmers for a very 
considerable period, there was a long time during which very little, if any, advance¬ 
ment of knowledge was made, and progress in manuring was almost at a complete 
standstill. Indeed it was not until the early part of the 19th century that sufficient 
information had been gathered to permit of an understanding of how manures 
acted, and then, of course, many of the explanations offered were only partially 
correct. 

The study of the science of chemistry made progress in manuring possible, 
because it was able to show what plants were composed of, and where they obtained 
the materials to make up their substance. Learning how to analyse plants and 
soils led, step by step, towards the manufacture and use of the so-called artificial 
manures, which have supplemented, and so largely replaced, the manures derived 
from natural sources. The very great increase in the World’s population, which 
has been one of the outstanding features of the last century, has meant that the 
amount of foodstuffs to l)e raised from the land has increased proportionately, 
and although much of this extra food has been derived from new tracts of country, 
a considerable quantity has been produced by the use of artificial manures on land 
which has already been tilled for a long time. 


DEFINITION OF MANURING. 

Manuring at one time meant the addition of anything which led to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the land, but nowadays it is more general to consider a manure to be a 
substance which makes good a shortage of a mineral plant food, whilst any 
material that improves the mechanical condition or texture of the soil, or corrects 
the excessive acidity or alkalinity, is known as a soil amendment. For instance, 
supcrphos})hate which supplies phosphorus to the crop is a manure; lime, which 
improves the texture of the land, is a soil ammdment ; whilst farmyard manure 
is both a manure and a soil amendment. 

To enable an understanding of the economical use of these aids to crop-growing, 
some knowledge of the requirements of crops, and how they are obtained, is 
necessary. 


FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF PLANTS. 

Chemists find when they analyse plants that all of them contain carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, sodium, magnesium, sulphur, chlorine, iron, silica, manganese, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and calcium, and although other substances are sometimes 
found, none of the above is ever absent, and so it m natural to consider that all 
of them are essential to plant growth. With the possible exception of silica, 
experiments confirm this, for if any of these substances be kept from a plant, it 
either does not grow at all, or else makes but a very weakly plant. 

COMPOSITION OF PLANTS. 

The substance of all plants can be separated into water and dry matter, and 
from an agricultural point of view the dry matter can be further split up into 
organic matter and mineral matter. The composition of plants may be expressed 
as— 

Plants./Water. 

\ Dry matter./ Organic matter 

\ Mineral matter 
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If the materials forming the substance of plants be separated into their com¬ 
ponent elements the result can be presented as— 


Plants 


f Water 


(^Dry matter 


{ Oxygen 
Hydrogen 




"Oxygen 

Sodium 


Mineral matter .... < 


Magnesium 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Iron 

Silica 

Manganese 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Calcium 


Inorganic matter 


"Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
< Nitrogen 
Sulphur (generally) 
Phosphorus (some¬ 
times) 

Iron (in a few cases) 


The proportion of the various component parts of plants have been determined 
by many investigators, and it is easy to calculate the quantities present in a crop, 
when the weight of that crop is known. In the following table the proportions 
and quantities found in several representative crops are set out:— 


Table I .—Composition of Various Crops,* 


Crop. 


Analysis. 



Weight per Acre. 


i 

Water. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Mineral 

Matter. 

Crop. 

Water. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Mineral 

Matter. 


% 

0/ 

Of 

/o 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Oats. 

76-8 

21-4 

1-8 

8 

33,763 

3,836 

322 

Barley . 

68*6 

29-4 

2-0 

7 

10,766 

4,610 

314 

Maize .. 

82-8 

15-7 

3-6 

20 

37,094 

7,034 : 

672 

Grass . 

800 

18-0 

2-0 

6 

10,752 

2,419 

269 

Red clover . 

81-0 

17-4 

1-6 

10 

18,144 

3,898 

358 

White clover.. 

81-5 

16-4 

2-1 

5 

9,128 

1 1,837 

236 

buoerne. 

76*0 

21-7 1 

2-3 

15 

26,536 

‘ 7,291 

773 

Peas. 

84-6 

14-0 

1-4 

7 

13,265 

2,196 

i 220 

Rape . 

85-9 

12-8 

1-3 

! 16 

28,862 

4,301 

437 

Mustard. 

851 

13-5 

1-4 

10 

19,062 

3,024 

314 

Potatoes . 

750 

23-9 

M 

6 

10,080 

3,212 

148 

Turnips .. 

91-5 

7-8 

0-7 

20 

40,992 

3.404 

314 

Swedes. 

87-8 

11-3 

0-9 

20 

39,336 

6,062 

403 

Mangels . 

88-0 

10-9 

M 

30 

69,136 

7,326 

739 


* Calculated from Kellner’s Tables. 
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WATER IN PLANTS. 

The outstanding features brought out by these figures are— 

(a) the enormous quantity of water present in ordinary agricultural crops ; 
and 

(h) the differences in the amount of water found in the various kinds of plants. 
The amount of water shown as being present in the crops at the time of harvesting 
them is very great, but it is only a very small proportion of the quantity utilised 
by the plants during their growth. It is well known that the roots of plants 
are constantly pumping water from the soil, which passes up the tissues of the plants 
and evaporates through the breathing pores of the leaves and other sappy portions. 
This process is continuous, and during the life of the plant the quantity of water 
passing through its tissues is tremendous, being particularly so in the case of 
those plants which make their growth in the summer, when the evaporation is 
very high. It is in this stream of water that the mineral matters necessary for 
the growth of the plants are brought from the soil into the tissues of the plants. 
The amount of moisture required to pass through plants to enable them to make 
good growth and reach full maturity has been measured by rniiiy agricultural 
investigators in several different countries, and it has been found that in a climate 
such as ours the amount of water which passes through the tissues of the plants, 
for every pound of dry matter formed, varies from 3()C)lb.s. to SODlbs. for cereals, 
up to something about SOOlbs. for potatoes. 

If wo take the figure of dOOlhs. and apply it to a 3-ton crop of cereal hay 
containing 10 per cent, of moisture, we will find that to produce the G,0ISlbs. of 
dry matter present 2,419,20011)8. of water must have passed through the tissues 
of the plants. This is 2'n,920galls., or the equivalent of about 10|in. of rain per 
acre. 

It can easily be realised that if so much water is required for every pound of 
dry matter formed, heavy yields of our cultivated crops are dependent upon a 
plentiful and continuous supply of water. Where the rainfall is limited, as in 
so much of South Australia, this adequate supply of moisture for the production 
of l)ig crops will depend largely on very thorough cultivation methods being 
practised, so as to utilise to full advantage as much as possible of the rainfall 
received. 


ORGANIC MATTER OF PLANTS. 

Nejct in importance to the water of plants, in-so~far as quantity is concerned, is 
the organic matter. This portion of plants is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen ; it usually contains some sulphur, sometimes there is 
phosphorus present, and occasionally some iron. It has been estimated by the 
German Scientist, Knop, that if all the species of the vegetable kingdom, 
exclusi ve of the fungi, were fused into one mass, the ultimate composition of-the 
dry matter of this mixture would be the following :— 

TABiiE II .—Average Composition of the Dry Matter of a Mixture of all of the Higher Planis.* 

o/ 0 / 

/o /o 

Carbon . 45-0 'j 

Oxygen . 42*0 Organic matter . 95 0 

Hydrogen . 6-5 

Nitrogen . 1*5 J 

Mineral matter ... 5 0 


♦“Feeding of Animals”—W. H. Jordan. 


As is to be readily seen the dry matter of plants is almost wholly composed 
of organic matter, and carbon and oxygen constitute the great bulk of the organic 
matter. This preponderance of carbon and oxygen exists with all of the culti¬ 
vated crops, and, although the actual percentage varies with each separate kind 
of plant, the differences are not very great, except in those few cases of plants 
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whicli have the power of collecting an abnormal proportion of mineral matter. 
That this is so can be seen in the following table where the analyses of the dry 
matter of a few well-known crops are shown :— 


Table III.— /)r// Matter of a Few Crops.* 



Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Mineral 

Matter. 


1 o/ 

/o 

a/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

I o/ 

/o 

% 

Wheat. 

40-1 

43-4 

5-8 

2-3 

2*4 

Wheat straw . 

48-4 

38d) 

5-3 

0-4 

7-0 

Clover hay . 

47-4 

37-8 

50 

21 

7*7 

Fodder-beet . 

42*8 

43-4 

6-8 

17 

6-3 

Fodder-beet leaves . ! 

38-1 

30*8 

51 

4-5 1 

21-5 


* “ The Feeding of Animals ”—W. H. Jordan. 


MINERAL MATTERS IN PLANTS. 

From the point of view of quantity present the mineral matters are only of 
minor importance, and total such a small amount in most plants that in the dry 
matter of the mixture of all of the higher plants Knop estimated that the mineral 
matters would not exceed 5 per cent, of the whole. These mineral matters, 
together with the water and nitrogen, are what the plants take from the soil to 
help build up their tissues, and, although the amount collected is not very great, 
it is nevertheless quite essential to plant growth. It is not only necessary for 
plants to get sufficient total mineral matter, but they must get enough of every 
individual one they require, otherwise full growth cannot be made. A plentiful 
supply of one of the minerals required does not make up for a shortage of any 
other of the other essential elements. 

Plants cannot utilise equal amounts of the various minerals necessary to their 
growth, and the following figures show the percentage amounts of some of the 
most important of the essential mineral matters taken up by some of the well- 
known crops. They also show how different are the requirements of the various 
crops for any of these mineral matters :— 


Table IV.— Percentage.^ of Some Mineral Matters in Vnrions Plants.* 


Plant. 

Potas¬ 

sium. 

I Sodium. 

Calcium, 

Magne¬ 

sium. 

1 Iron. 

j ■ 

Phos¬ 

phorus. 

Sulphur. 

Apple . 

% 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

i o/ 

I % 

% I 

% 

0-43 

0-28 

004 

1 0-08 j 

O-Ol 

0-09 

0-04 

Gooseberry . 

109 

0-25 

0-30 

0-12 1 

Oil 

0-29 

0-08 

Strawberry . 

[ 0-.59 

0-72 

0-35 

I — 

014 

0*21 

0*04 

Orange. 

0-93 

0-31 

054 

0-15 

0-03 

0 15 

0-05 

Sugar Beet . 

l-(i9 

0-25 

0-17 

0-18 

0-03 

0-20 

0-06 

Sugar Beet Leaves 

3*24 

1-52 

2-15 

102 

O-Otl 

! 0-31 

0-32 

Turnip. 

302 

0‘59 

0-61 

0-18 

0-05 

0-44 

0-36 

Turnip Leaves .. 

2'26 

0-82 

2-74 

0-28 

0-13 

0-37 

0-44 

Cabbage . 

3-57 

0-58 

0-84 

0*21 

0-03 

0-60 

0*63 

Cauliflower . 

307 

0*37 

033 

0-19 

0-06 

0-74 

0-44 

Onion. 

L49 

010 

0-86 

0-1.5 

0-08 

0-40 

0*12 

Green Maize f .. 

' L78 

019 

0-72 

! 0-39 

0-10 

0-26 

0*07 


* (Except Green Maize) “ Soil Fertility and FertilizerB,” J. E. Halligan. 
t “ Feeding of Animals,” W. H. Jordan 


Distbibtjtion of the Mineral Matters in Plants. 

The mineral matters to be found in plants are not distributed evenly throughout 
the various parts of the plants. The mineral matters dissolved in the soil moisture 
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are carried to tbe leaves of the plant, where they combine with the other plant 
foods, and are then converted into plant tissue. The leaves being the manu¬ 
factories of the plant are much richer in mineral matters than either the roots or 
the seeds. 

Immature plants are generally much richer in mineral matters than those which 
are older. Moat annual plants collect a very large proportion of the total quantity 
that they will eventually contain of some mineral matters while they are still 
young. It is stored up to be converted into plant tissue later on. Because of 
this higher content of mineral matter, young plants are generally better foodstuff 
for animals producing milk thari are more mature plants, but on the other hand 
very young plants, again because of their high content of mineral matter, are more 
liable to scour grazing animals than are those which have made greater growth. 

WHERE PLANTS GET THm VARIOUS FOODS* 

Nearly all plants start from a seed, and as in most cases the seeds are very 
small and contain but little material of any kind, it can be readily realised that 
practically all the mass comprising a plant is collected from somewhere after the 
small supply of food contained in the original seed is used up. The same is equally 
true for plants that were propagated from cuttings, tubers, bulbs, &c. 

The principal constituent of plants—carfton—comprising as it does about 45 
per cent, of the matter of plants, is obtained from the air. 

Oxygen, of which plants contain nearly as much as they do of carbon, is obtained 
mainly from water and air, and to a lesser extent in combination with other 
substances. 

Hydrogen, which comprises about 6 per cent, of plants, is secured mainly from 
water. 

Nitrogen is collected from the air, stored up in the soil, and is taken by plants 
through their roots. 

The mineral matters, which are the other materials used by plants to build up 
their substance, are all secured from the soil. 

HOW PLANTS GET THEIR VARIOUS FOOD SUBSTANCES. 

Plants get much of their necessary food from the soil by the roots pumping 
up the soil moisture containing some of the foods in solution, but they also get 
a good deal of their requirements from the air, by breathing the atmosphere in, 
through pores scattered over their growing portions. 

CARBON. 

In nature carbon is found as charcoal, graphite, and diamonds, and in an impure 
form as coal. It is also found in combination in all organic matters. When 
combined with oxygen it forms gases, the most common of which is carbonic acid 
gas, a regular supply of which is present in the air in the proportion of about one 
part of carbonic acid gas to 10,000 parts of air. It is from the carbonic acid gas 
of the air that this important part of plants, the carbon, is obtained. In the 
presence of sunlight, the green parts of plants have the power of absorbing the 
carbonic acid gas, and retaining the carbon which it contains. 

All the higher animals breathe in air, some of the oxygen in which is used in the 
combustion of the food eaten, and carbonic acid gas is breathed out. All com¬ 
bustion of organic matter containing carbon, such as fires, lights, decompositions, 
fermentations, &c., also give off carbonic acid gas, and these are the main sources 
that keep up a constant and fairly regular supply of Carbonic acid gas in the 
atmosphere. 

OXYGEN. 

Oxygen is a gas, which is present in the atmosphere in simple admixture with 
nitrogen and a small quantity of other gases, and it occupies about one-fifth by 
bulk of the atmosphere. It is found in combination in many substances, the 
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[From “Nitrate of Soda,” by Alfred Fj. Stephen, 


BREAKING I.ABOE LUMPS OF CALICHE. 

In Chile. South America, the principal material in the nitrate of soda deposits is known as 
Oallcbe, wulch substance is In a more or less solid mass a few feet below the surface of the 
ground. Explosives are used to break up the material, and the good blacks are hand-picked 
from the mass. . The Illustration shows the size of some of the recently blasted blocks of 
Caliche, and the need of further breaking up before they can be transported to a factory. 



[Prom “Nitrate of Soda,” by Alfred E. Stephen. 


BLASTED AND BE BROKEN CALICHE BEADT FOB TRANSPORT. 

The illustration shows the extent of a nitrate of soda Held, and the large amount of CaUehe 
blasted out at the one time from a long semi-circular trench. Most of the large blocks have 
been re-broken into sises convenient for hand-pickinig and transport to the refinery. 
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principal one of which, from the growing plant’s point of view being water, where 
the oxygen is combined with hydrogen. Oxygen forms about eight-ninths of 
water by weight. Plants secure oxygen from the water collected by their roots, 
by absorbing it by their leaves in the absence of sunlight, and through their growing 
roots at all times. 

HYDROGEN. 

Hydrogen is a gas which is also found in combination with many other sub¬ 
stances, but rarely in the free state. It is commonly found combined up with 
oxygen, as water, of which substance it forms about one-ninth by weight. Water 
is constantly passing through the, growing plant, from roots to leaves, and most 
of the hydrogen required by the plants is as water. Any hydrogen wanted by 
plants, other than in water, can be secured by splitting up the water. 

NITROGEN. 

The atmosphere consists of a mixture of gases of which nitrogen forms about 
four-fifths of the whole (77-98 per cent.), and it is there found in the free state. 
Although nitrogen is so abundantly present in the free state and in actual contact 
with plants, they have no power of collecting it as a gas, and it must be combined 
with other substances before plants can absorb it. The nitrogen is brought into 
the soil, forms combinations with some of the mineral matters with which it comes 
in contact, is converted into nitrates, which dissolve in the soil moisture, and this 
solution is absorbed by the roots of plants. As far as we now know plants can 
only utilise nitrogen if combined with other substances in the form of nitrates, 
and no matter what form it is in when it reaches the soil it must be changed to a 
nitrate before it is available to plants. 

Nitrogen is brought to the soil in several difierent ways. Every time that, there 
is an electrical disturbance in the atmosphere some of the nitrogen present is 
combined up with other substances, and so whenever rain falls appreciable 
quantities of nitric acid and ammonium salts are carried into the soil (from 41bs. 
to 151bs. m'trogen per acre). Dead animals and plants return to the soil large 
quantities of nitrogen which formed part of their tissues. Living animals and 
plants, insects, worms, &c., are also constantly enriching soils with nitrogenous 
debris. 

Leguminous plants, such as peas, beajis, clovers, lucerne, &c., have living on 
their roots bacteria which collect nitrogen directly from the atmosphere. The 
legumes and the bacteria live in symbiosis, i.e,, the two form a strict partnership, 
each helping the other. The bacteria live in nodules on the roots of the leguminous 
plants, using some of the sap manufactured by them, and they collect nitrogen 
from the atmosphere for their own use, give some to their host plants, and any 
surplus collected, and the nitrogen in the dead bacteria, is stored in the root nodules. 
Large quantities of nitrogen are transferred from the atmosphere to the soil in 
this way by practically all well-grown leguminous crops. 

In the surface layers of all soils, and particularly in cultivated soils, there are 
to be found myriads of bacteria possessing the power of extracting nitrogen directly 
from the air, which they leave behind in the soil when they die. The quantity of 
nitrogen collected from the air and stored in the soil by these bacteria can be very 
considerable, particularly when the land has been worked as bare fallow. At the 
Waite Research Institute where soil samples are taken regularly from plots receiving 
various cultivation treatments, it was found in March, 1931, that the soil taken 
from a bare-fallowed plot contained 127-81bs. of nitrate-nitrogen i>er acre, most 
of which was due to the activities of the soil bacteria. That this is an enormous 
quantity will be realised when it is remembered that it is equal to the amount of 
nitrogen supplied in 6391bs. of sulphate of ammonia containing 20 per cent, nitrogen. 

Methods have been devised for the counting of the organisms in the soil, and 
although at present the counts made are only approximate, they are sufficiently 
accurate to give an idea of the enormous numbers present. At Robhamsted 
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Experiment Station it is calculated that there are over 65,000,000 bacteria in every 
gram of surface soil. Remembering that a gram of soil is only about a saltspoonful, 
or about one twenty-eighth of an ounce, the vastness of the number present can 
be appreciated. From this number it was estimated that the bacteria present 
would approximate 751bs. weight per acre. There are very large numbers of other 
microscopic forms of life also present in all fertile soils, aggregating according to 
the Rothamsted calculations over 700lbs. weight per acre. Of the microscopic 
forms of life in the soil, bacteria are the smallest, being about 1/50,00()in. to 1 /20,0()0 
inch in length, whilst the protozoa are about a thousand times larger, measuring 
about l/2,50()in. in length. 

The nitrogen returned to the soil and that newly collected and stored there, is 
in several different forms, but as far as we now know the only way plants can 
absorb nitrogen is when it is combined as nitrates, and when these nitrates are 
dissolved in the soil moistm*e. The conversion of the various forms of nitrogenous 
compounds into nitrates is known as nitrification and is carried out by bacteria 
present in the soil. Nitrification is brought about by three distinct kinds of 
bacteria, and in successive steps. Organic nitrogen is converted to ammonia by 
one form of bacteria. This is of common occurrence where a mass of organic 
matter is thrown together to decompose, and the liberation of ammonia is particu¬ 
larly noticeable in the neighborhood of heaps of farmyard manure, because it is 
given off in such large quantities that its pungent odor can be recognised at some 
distance from its source. The same kind of bacteria that converts the nitrogenous 
compounds in the heap of decaying organic matter into ammonia, is doing similar 
work in the soil, and as soon as the ammonia is formed it combines with other soil 
constituents to form ammonium compomids. The ammonium compounds are 
attacked by another form of bacteria, which free the nitrogen from its combina¬ 
tions, and liberate it as nitrous acid, which combines with various soil constituents 
to form nitrites. The nitrites in their turn are acted upon by still another form of 
bacteria, and nitric acid is set free to combine with soil constituents as nitrates^ 
which is the form in which plants are able to absorb the nitrogen. 

MINERAL MATTERS. 

The mineral matters essential to plant growth are all secured from the soil, and, 
as far as is now known, the only way that these can enter the plant is through the 
roots when the minerals are in^ solution in the soil moisture. The roots of plants 
are constantly absorbing moisture from the soil, which passes up the tissues of the 
plants, and most of it is evaporated from the leaves, and as far as we now know, 
this soil moisture, and perhaps some gases, are the only substances taken up by 
plant roots. This being so it is necessary for the mineral matters to be soluble 
in the soil moisture before they can be absorbed by plants. 


MAifUBma. 

The term manuring has already been described as “ making good any shortage 
of a mmeral plant food.'' Fortunately this definition can be narrowed Aown still 
further because analyses of soil and field results have shown very clearly that with 
relatively few exceptions, all soils are amply supplied with most of the mineral 
matters essential to crops to last for hundreds, and perhaps for thousands of years. 
The only essential mineral matters of which there is likely to be a shortage in most 
soils of the world are nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and in a few cases lime, 
so that for all practical purposes the definition of manuring can bf) simplified to 
“ making good a deficiency in the soil of nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid or 
hme.” In some places soils are well supplied with all mineral plant foods except 
nne essential element, as is the case in South Australia where many soils are really 
fertile except for a very great shortage of phosphorus. In other localities there 
may be a deficiency of nitrogen as well as phosphorus, and in a few places soils 
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may be used for crop growing, although the four principal mineral plant foods 
may be so deficient that full crops cannot be grown without making up the shortage 
by applications of manures. 

That the continued removal of crops from the land will eventually lead to a 
considerable reduction in the quantity of the main mineral plant foods present 
in any soil, can be realised from the figures in the next table, where the amounts 
of the principal minerals taken from the soil by some of the well-known crops 
are set out:— 


Table V .—Princijpal Mineral Plant Fotxis Removed by Crops. 





Removed 

per Acre. 


Crop. 

Weight 
per Acre. 

Nitrogen. 

(N). 

Phosphoric 

Acid 

(P.0,). 

Potash 

(R.O). 

Lime 

(CaO). 


LbH. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 







Crain . 


28-3 

12-4 

8'2 

0-9 

Straw. 

2,500 

13-6 

5-8 

16'6 

70 

Total ... 

4,000 

41-0 

18-2 

24*8 

" 

7*9 

*()at8 — 






Grain . 

1,000 

302 

n‘4 

8*() 

L6 

Straw . 

2,100 

13-4 

6*3 

39-4 

9-5 

Total . 

3,700 

43-6 

17-7 

47*4 

. IM 

t Barley— 

Grain . 

2,(KH) 

39-7 

16-3 

too 

1-2 

Straw . 

1,600 

7-8 

31 

16-9 

5-0 

Total . 

3,6(M) 

47-5 

19-4 

26-9 

.. - . 

tRye-- 

Grain . 

1,120 

190 

9-9 

6-7 

0-5 

Straw . 

2,000 1 

9-6 

5-4 

18-7 

0-8 

Total ... 

3,120 

28*6 

1 

25'4 

7-3 

fPeas— 

Grain . 

i 1,800 


i ! 

180 

22-0 

4-0 

Straw . 

2,200 

— 

4-4 

23-9 1 

44-6 

Total . 

4,000 

— 

1 22-4 

45-9 

48-6 

•Maize— 






Seed. 

2,800 

i 461 

16-4 

10-8 

0-8 

Cobs. 

700 

2*7 

004 

0-4 

0-02 

Stalks.. 

2,300 

140 

8-7 

3*8 

11-5 

Total . 

5,800 

62-8 

i 2614 

150 

1 

12,32 

♦Flax- 






Seed .. 

000 

390 

150 

8-0 

30 

Straw . 

1,800 

160 

30 

190 

13-0 

Total . 

2,700 

640 

18-0 

270 

16-0 

♦Potatoes— 






Tubers . 

14,0(X) 

470 

18-9 

67-2 

3 0 

Haulms . 

4,500 

2M 

6-8 

18*8 

281 

Total . 

18,5CK) 

681 

25-7 

860 

3M 

1 
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'i}i'- Table V,— Pri'neipal Mineral Plant, Foods Pemoved by Ofqj&a*---oointiiiu©dl. 


f ■; f'/'a:;' Crop. 



Removed per Acre. 


Weight 
per Acre. 

Nitrogen. 

(N). 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

(P«0»). 

Potash 

(K.O). 

Lime 

(CaO). 

fr- ' 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

^Sugar Beet— 

Boots . 

20,000 

67-6 

12*6 

66*0 

6*3 

Tops. 

10,000 

380 

11*7 

64*6 

49*6 

Total . 

30,000 

95*6 

24-3 

119*6 

66*9 

Mangels— 

Roots. 

50,000 

112*0 

29*4 

180*1 

12*9 

Tope. 

18,500 

61-8 

16*7 

79*1 

27*6 

Total . 

68,500 

163*8 

46*1 

269*2 

40*4 

•Turnips— 

Roots. 

40,000 

70-4 

38*7 

138*2 

32*3 

Tops. 

11,600 

49*8 

13*2 

42*4 

69*5 

Total . 

51,600 

120*2 

61*9 

180*6 

91*8 

, — 

Roots .. 

32,000 

61-4 

18*4 

i 

69*0 

21*6 

Tops. 

4,800 

28-6 

4*9 

16*7 

231 

Total . 

36,800 

900 

23*3 

86*7 

44*6 

itBeans— 

Grain ... 

1,920 

77-0 

22*8 

243 

t 

2*9 

Straw. 

2,240 

29-0 

6*3 

42*8 

26*3 

Total .. 

4,160 

1060 

29*1 

67*1 

29*2 

§Luceme Hay. 

8,960 

176*0 

449 

133*8 

263*4 

JTare Hay . 

2.800 

62*0 

12*8 

36*4 

47*0 

^Sainfoin Hay. 

3,920 

71*3 

18*7 

70*9 

67*8 

}Red Clover Hay . 

4,480 

1020 

24*9 

83*4 

90*1 

JMeadow Hay . 

3,360 

49*0 

12*3 

60*9 

32*1 

♦Timotby Hay. 

3,000 

28*3 

21*0 

64*6 

14*3 

•Cabbages . 

40,000 

163*6 

48*6 

199*2 

96*3 

§Ka1e . 

44,800 

100*3 

84*6 

171-6 

101*2 

•Onions . 

28,600 

63*0 

32*4 

63*5 

42*7 

♦Tobacco Leaf . 

1,600 

68*8 

10*8 

67*3 

83*4 


♦ “ Soil Fertility and Fertilisers,” by J. E. Halligan. 
t Calculated from J. E. Halligan’s tables. 

X McConneirs Agricultural Hotebook. 

§ Muntz and Girard. 
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mFLUENGE OF THE VARIOUS FERTILISERS. 

Where intenae culture ia being practised, as in market gardens, “ home ” gardens, 
and “ mixed ” farming, it is usually found to be necessary to apply manures 
containing all of the four fertilising elements—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and lime, otherwise good results cannot be secured with certainty over a long 
period of years. The proportion of the several fertilising substances in a mixed 
manure should vary with the crop, the season, the fertility of the land, &c., and 
because of this, as well as the more important reason that these fertilising elements 
all play a different part in plant metabolism, some knowledge of the influences of 
each one of the fertilising elements, particularly as it applies to commercial ferti* 
Users, is essential for all those using manures for cropping. 

NITROGEN. 

Nitrogen is the plant food which encourages luxuriant growth in plants, and 
as such it must be present in adequate quantities for plants from which much leaf 
development is expected. A shortage of nitrogen in the soil is usually evidenced 
by poor, stunted growth, scanty foliage, and a general sickly yellow appearance. 
When there is an excess of nitrogen present plants become over-luxuriant and 
rank, their susceptibiUty to disease is greatly increased, and their tendency to 
produce seeds is reduced. Nitrogen promotes a strong growth of foUage of a deep 
green color, but does nothing towards increasing the general hardiness of plants, 
and lowers their powers of resistance to droughty conditions. 

Nitrogen must be in combination as one of the nitrates before plants can absorb 
it, and the nec/essary changes are brought about by soil bacteria. When fully 
encouraged, the soil bact-eria quickly convert most salts of nitrogen brought to 
the soil, into nitrat<3S, but it is a relatively slow process to change the nitrogen in 
organic matter so that it becomes available to plants. By providing a full supply 
of organic matter to the soil, and encouraging the activities of the soil bacteria, 
applications of nitrogenous manures can generally be dispensed with. 

The nitrogenous fertilisers available to crop growers can be separated into— 
(1) Nitrate nitrogen^ which is found in nitrate of soda and nitrate of lime ; (2) 
Ammonia nitrogen^ which is found in sulphate of ammonia, chloride or muriate 
of ammonia, ammonium phosphate and urea ; (3) Cyanamid nUrogen^ which is 
collected from the air by electrical means and combined up with calcium, carbon, 
etc ; and (4) organic nitrogeUy which is found in vegetable and animal substances. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Nitrate of soda is a whitish, yellowish, or pinkish crystalline salt, which is found 
ill extensive deposits in Chile in South America. The deposit of nitrate of soda 
is known as Caliche, and varies in purity from samples containing just a little 
nitrate of soda to others with up to 60 per cent. The caliche is found in layers 
sometimes Oft. thick, with an overlie of from 2ft. to 10ft., and is blasted out with 
some earthy matter adhering to it. It is dissolved in hot water, and the solution 
is run in pipes to crystallising pans where the crystals of nitrate of soda separate 
out on cooling. Any liquid left is returned to the dissolving vats and is used over 
again. 

Nitrate of soda contains 15 to 16 per cent, of nitrogen. It is so very soluble 
in water that the ideal way to apply it is in small quantities frequently, and this 
is particularly so where heavy rainfall is received or where irrigation water is 
applied. The old form of nitrate of soda tended to attract moisture to itself, and 
then became rather sticky and damp and it had to be stored so that it would keep 
dry, but the new form of commercial product, which is in a granular state, is not 
nearly so bad in this respect. It should be kept away from livestock because it 
might poison them. 
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Nitrate of soda is ready fpr use by plants as soon as it is applied, and so it is 
recognised as a very quick-acting form of nitrogenous fertiliser, and as such is 
suitable for use in cold, wet soils where the nitrogen-collecting and nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria are not very active. In heavy soils nitrate of soda has a bad efiect on 
their mechanical condition, by deflocculating the soil particles, thus rendering 
them very sticky and difficult to cultivate. This disadvantage can be overcome 
by using a mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, about half and 
half, and it is not very noticeable where heavy dressings of superphosphate are 
applied as well as the nitrate of soda. Because nitrate of soda is so soluble and 
readily leached out of the soil, it should be applied as a topdressing to crops after 
they have germinated, in all places where the rainfall is at all high^ Iir semi-arid 
climates, where the everage annual rainfall is not more than 20in., when an appli¬ 
cation of nitrate of soda is warranted (which is very seldom) it can be applied at 
seeding time, with j ust as good results as waiting until after crops have germinated 
or applying the dressings in the early spring. 



[Prom “Nitrate of Soda,” by Alfred E. Stephen. 

CBYSTALLISING TANKS AND DRAINING BENCHES TOR COLLECTION OF 
NITRATE OP SODA. 

Nitrate of soda is extracted from calicbe by treatanent 'Witb a suoceseion of hot water 
solutioiiB, and tbe crystallisation of tbe fertiliser wben the solirtlons are allowed to cool. The 
ULustration shows the crystals of nitrate of soda being removed from the crystallising itanXs 
and placed upon sloping draining benches. 

Owing to the rapidity of its action on plants, nitrate of ^soda can be 
advantageously applied to crops that have been checked in their early stages of 
growth, and it will almost invariably lead to their recovery, and enable them to 
reach full maturity, 

AppKed to heavy-textured lands, it liberates potash for the use of plants. 

Nitrate op Lime. 

Nitrate of lime is quite equal to nitrate of soda as a fertiliser, provided that the 
same amount of nitrogen is applied, and it has the advantage over nitrate of soda, 
that it does not deleteriously affect the mechanical condition of the land. 

Nitrate of lime is one of the synthetic nitrogenous compounds, wherein the 
nitrogen is collected from the air and combined with something to form a com¬ 
pound which remains stable. It is produced by what is known as the Arc process, 
and until recently was only manufactured in Norway where water-power is abun¬ 
dant, but during the last few years it is being made in Germany, and because of 
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a higher content of nitrogen, the German product is selling more freely than th® 
Norwegian, The nitrate of lime produced in Norway contains 13 per cent, of 
nitrogen, whilst the German article has 15-5 per cent, of nitrogen. 

In the Norwegian system of manufacture, which is known as the Berkeland- 
Eyde Process, the nitrogen is combined with oxygen at a temperature of 2,600 
degrees C. to 3,000 degrees C., with the aid of an electric arc flame. The nitric 
oxide is cooled, dissolved in water, and repeatedly concentrated until the liquid 
contains 50 per cent, of nitric acid. In the last concentrating tower (the fifth), 
the absorbing mixture is milk of lime, and the resulting mixture of calcium nitrite 
and calcium nitrate is treated with enough of the previously formed nitric acid 
to fully convert it into nitrate. The product is then concentrated until it solidifies 
as a material of about 75 per cent, of pure calcium nitrate, and containing about 
13 per cent, of nitrogen. 

In most tests with nitrate of lime it gives identical results with those secured 
when nitrate of soda has been used, but this fertiliser is liable to become moist 
and sticky in damp weather, and so it is sold in barrels or specially waterproofed 
sacks. 

Sulphate op Ammonia. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a by-product (a) in the manufacture of gas by the 
distillation of coal, (h) from the manufacture of bone-black, and (cj from the 
manufacture of coke from coal. Coal contains on the average close on 2 per cent, 
of nitrogen, and bones contain from 3 per cent, to 4| per cent. When heated 
some of the nitrogen is driven ofl as ammonia, which is collected in water, and 
is then distilled into sulphuric acid, concentrated, and the crystals of sulphate 
of ammonia separate out on standing. 

In recent years sulphate of ammonia has also been made synthetically, and 
so rapid has been the increase in manufacture of this form of nitrogenous fertiliser 
that at the present time in Great Britain the quantity produced far exceeds that 
of by-product sulphate of ammonia. The enormous expansion of the sulphate 
of ammonia industry has made it impossible for some coal-gas producers to compete 
with the new synthetic methods. The Gas Companies in Great Britain are not 
allowed to leave ammonia in the gas, nor to run it away in drains, so they must remove 
it and dispose of it in some way. As a liquid manure it has proved useful, but 
is bulky and inconvenient to distribute, and numerous experiments are now being 
carried out to discover a method of economically converting it int-o a solid form. 

Commercial sulphate of ammonia consists of greyish, yellowish, or bluish 
colored crystals of small size, containing about 20 per cent, of nitrogen, and is 
in a form very suitable for distribution in the soil. Although it has to be converted 
into nitrates, the change is brought about so quickly that it is a rapid-acting 
fertiliser, although not quite so much so as are the nitrate fertilisers. It is readily 
soluble in water, but does not pass out of the soil in the drainage quite so soon 
as do the nitrates. It has no injurious effect on the mechanical condition of 
the soil, except that it tends to reduce the lime content. Naturally, if heavy 
dressings of sulphate of ammonia are continuously used on soils not too well 
supplied with lime, the reduction of the already low lime content will tend to 
ruin the texture of the land and lead to increased acidity. 

. In Australia sulphate of ammonia is the cheapest nitrogenous fertiliser on the 
market, and as it is rapidly converted into nitrates in our climatic conditions, it 
is the most important of all the manures containing nitrogen. 

Muriate of Ammonia. 

Muriate of ammonia, which is sometimes known as sal-ammomac, has been 
used commercially for a very long time, but it is only of recent years that it has 
been produced as a manure. The interest shown in this material has not been 
very great until the last eight or 10 years, because the muriate was considered to be 
injurious to plants in some way, but now that manufacturing methods have been much 




OVEBHEAB OEABINO AT A STASSFUBT POTASH MINB. 

The mines from which the potassic manures are obtained in Stassfurt are so deep thatl 
eaotenslve overhead gearing is necessary at the head of each shaft. 
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improved more notice is being taken of it, and a good deal of experimental work 
is being carried out, comparing it to the well-known forms of nitrogenous 
fertilisers. Because of its high nitrogen content (31-78 per cent, when pure), 
the probabilities are that this Ifertiliser will be heard of in the near future. 

In experiments conducted at Rothamsted Experimental Station the muriate 
of ammonia proved leas efiective than sulphate of ammonia for potatoes, but 
more effective for barley. Barley grown with nitrogen added as muriate of 
ammonia was always of better quality than that grown with sulphate of ammonia, 
and consistently sold at a higher price. The analyses of the grain showed that it 
contained less nitrogen when the muriate was used. 

Urea. 

The principal nitrogenous ingredient of urine is urea. Under the action of 
ferments urea combines with water to form ammonium carbonate. Urea can 
now be manufactured synthetically, and is one of the most concentrated of the 
new fertilisers, containing 46 per cent, of nitrogen. It is made from calcium 
cyanamide or direct from ammonia and carbonic acid. 

Although urea has not been known as a fertiliser for very long, except when 
present in farmyard manure, it seems certain that when it can be manufactured 
cheaply it will prove a highly valuable nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Cyanamide. 

Cyanamide of lime (CaCNg) or nitrolim is made by fusing lime and coke together 
in an electric furnace and then passing atmospheric nitrogen over the heated 
carbide. The compound called cyanamide is formed, and when this is ground 
to a powder and applied to the soil it gives up its nitrogen as ammonia. 

The production of cyanamide has been carried on for some years, and it 
continues to increase. Until recently it contained 19 per cent, of nitrogen, but 
in 1928 it was raised to 20-6 per cent. 

Cyananaide gives about the same results as nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, so it is a useful substitute for either of these nitrogenous manures, 
although it is not so suitable for application to growing crops. It is now supplied 
in granular form easy of application. 

New Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 

Much of the nitrogen now fixed in fertilisers by the large industrial organisations 
is converted into new compounds not hitherto supplied to farmers. Of these 
manures, four of them contain only ammonia and phosphates and are in a crystalline 
form, whilst there are six complete fertilisers in granular form. All are in a 
very good condition for sowing. 

In the fertilisers produced by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in England 
the phosphate is present as ammonium phosphate, the ammonia as ammonium 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate, and the potash as sulphate or muriate of 
potash. 

These compound fertilisers are very little dearer than the ordinary manures 
necessary to make up a mixture of equal agricultural value, and the difference 
jn priceJs less than the 10 per cent, usually allowed for mixing. 

These new fertilisers are so concentrated that two tons of the usual fertilisers 
would, on the average, be needed to supply as much plant food as is contained 
n one ton of the new compounds. 
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BOEING FOB POTASH DBP6«ITS PEEFABATOET TO BLASTING. 

In the StASsfurt Potash Hines, -srhen prepiring for hlastlng the conseUdated mass of salts, 
ttp-to'date electricaUiy-driven drills are deed toi make the boles to receive the charges of explosives. 
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The next table gives analytical and other data which show the constituents of 
manures now being manufactured by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Tabi.b VI.’ —Amilysea of Concrntrated Fertilisers Based on Ammonium Fhosphate.* 



Analysis of Fertiliser. 





Weight of Mixed 
Fertilisers to 

Nitrogen 

(N). 

Phosphoric Acid 

(P.O,). 

Potash 

(K.O). 

N; 

Ratio 
P,0, : 

KjjO. 

Contain same 
Amount of 
Ingredients as 

1 ton of 


Water Soluble. 

Insoluble. 





Compound 

Fertiliser. 

% 

12-5 

O/ 

/o 

12.5 

o/ 

/o 

% 

150 

1 

1 

n 

Tons, 
i 1-70 

10-4 

10-4 

— 

20-8 ! 

1 

1 ' 

2 

1 1-57 

10-4 

20*8 

— 

10-4 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 201 

80 

160 

5*5 

160 i 

1 


2 

1-93 

7-5 i 

260 

6-0 

7-5 

1 


1 

2-37 

6-5 i 

22-5 

30 

13-0 

1 

4 

2 

211 

14-3 1 

430 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

3-38 

180 ‘ 

180 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 00 

160 

320 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2-78 

12-3 

66-6 

— 

— 

1 


; — 

4-13 


* Sir E, J. Russell, in “Agricultural Research in 1930.” 


These new fertilisers contain no calcium sulphate, which forms a large part of 
superphosphate, and has divStinct fertiliser value, and it is not yet known whether 
this will prove a serious disadvantage or not. Like all other mixed manures they 
will usually supply some manurial elementvS not required by the crop to which 
they are applied, and so will often prove unnecessarily expensive. Such small 
applications will be necessary because of their concentration, that regular dis¬ 
tribution is likely to prove very difficult with presient-day machinery. 

WoKLD Pkoduotion OP Nitkogenous Fertilisers. 

The production of nitrogenous fert.iUsers has gone ahead by leaps and hounds 
in recent times, and the figures in the next table show that in the past 30 years 
the quantity produced in the world has increased about six-fold 

Table Vll .—World Production and Consumption of Nitrogen* 


I 



Pure Nitrogen. 


1903. 

1912. 

1924-25. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

I 1928-29. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Metric 

Metric 

i Metric 

Sulphate of Ammonia— 




Tons. 

Tons. 

; Tons. 

By-products . 

108,000 

247,000 

290,000 

303,200 

368,000 

376,000 

Synthetic . 

Nil 

Mil 

255,000 

300,000 

367,000 

485,000 


108,000 

1 247,000 

545,000 

603,200 

735,000 

861,000 

Cyanamide. 

Nil 

19,000 

115,000 

180,000 

204,000 

210,000 

Nitrate of Lime.— 

Nil 

10,000 

25,000 

81,000 

105,000 

136,000 

Other Synthetic Forms . 

\ Nil 

\ Nil 

\ 60,000 

133,400 

236,000 

365,000 

Other By-product Forms 

/ 

/ 

/ 

40,300 

54,000 

51,000 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda.. 

221,000 

401,000 

! 363,000 

199,600 

390,(MM) 

1 4fM),000 

Total. 

329,000 

677,000 

1,108,000 

j 1,237,600 

1,724,000 

2,113,000 

Agricultural Consumption 







(about) . 




j 1,200,000 

1,490,000 

1,684,000 


* Sir E. J. Bussell, iu “Agricultural Research in 1925;” “ Agricultural Research in 1928 
“Agricultural Research in 1929.” 














POWBBDEIVEN DBAO SCOOPS USED VX THE STASSPXmT MINES. 

Alter bleetiu; out tlie crude potasb selte, scoops druunpi by cables are often used to bring 
the loosened mass to central points, where it is loaded on to the trucks, which eTenboally 
carry it right to the surface. 
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^ POTASH. 

In plant nutrition potash appears to have the special function of promoting 
the formation of the carbo-hydrates and fibre, i.e., sugars, starch, oils, cellulose, 
etc., and in promoting the growth of leguminous plants. Because of its power of 
increasing the carbohydrates of plants, manures containing potash are very 
important for intense culture, for they benefit all of the starchy “ root ” plants 
such as potatoes, artichokes, dahlias, gladioli, anemones, sweet potatoes, <fec. ; 
all the fruits and especially the sweet ones; and all of the nuts are particularly 
benefitted. Potash also encourages extra vigor in plants, strengthens their stems, 
and tends to make them more resistant to diseases. 

Light sandy soils and many peats contain but little potash, and in those countries 
where potassic fertilisers are beneficial these soils must receive dressings, otherwise 
heavy crops cannot be grown on them. Heavy-textured lands, on the other hand, 
are usually rich in potash Clay is derived from rocks rich in potash, and as all 
heavy-textured soils contain a considerable proportion of clay, applications of 
potash rarely benefit crops on such soils. 

When plants are suffering from a shortage of potash they develop a lot of red 
coloring along stems and leaves which should normally be green, and the points 
of the leaves tend to die back. These evidences of lack of potash are very rarely 
seen in South Australia, but are occasionally noticed, during winters of plentiful 
rains and much cloudy weather, in some of the poor whitish sand to be found 
along the Adelaide to Melbourne railway line. As soon as the Spring arrives 
with rising temperatures and clear sunny days, the plants recover and take on 
their normal coloring. 

When potash is required but is difficult to obtain, applications of salt, lime^ 
gypsum, and nitrate of soda liberate this substance from its non-available com¬ 
binations in the soil. 

Potassic fertilisers have a bad effect on the texture of soils by the deflocculation 
of the soil particles, due to the formation of potassium carbonate. 

All potassic manures delay the germination of seeds and retard the early growth 
of plants, so they should be applied to the soil some little time before the seed 
is sown. 

In South Australia the use of potassic fertilisers does not appear to be an economic 
proposition anywhere, unless it be in those few places where market gardening 
and flower growing are practised on poor sandy soils. Even in those localities 
where anlayses show the soils to be extremely deficient in potash, additions of 
potassic manures rarely give any increasei^ crop, and in nearly all cases have a 
depressing effect on yields. Most soils in this country are very well supplied with 
potash, and even those not too well provided with this substance readily give up 
sufficient to plants to enable them to produce full crops. 

Sources of Potassic Manures. 

Until 1861, when potash salts taken from mines were sold as manures, no exten¬ 
sive use could be made of potash as a fertiliser because about the only source 
up to that time was wood ashes, although there was a small supply of nitrate of 
potash or saltpetre from India, and a little “ Kelp or the ashes of seaweed, was 
availaWe. Prom the above-mentioned date until a few years ago practically 
all of the potassic fertilisers used in the world were obtained from the Stassfurt 
deposits in Germany, but since the Great War mines have been exploited by the 
French in Alsace. 

Borings made in the salt-manufacturing district of Stassfurt disclosed a huge 
deposit of rock salt at about 1,000ft. down, upon which rested a layer of minerals 
containing potassium and magnesium salts. When the mines were first opened 
up for the recovery of the rock salt, the potassic salts were removed as useless, 
but it was not long before they proved to be the most valuable materials in the 
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BRINGING POTASH SALTS TO THB OAGBS IN A BTABSFimT MINB. 

np*tO'd»te equipment of »U kludo U provided In the efficlenitly contirolled potash mines st 
Stsaefurt, from which the hoik of the potasaic fertilisers used in the world sre obtsined. The 
salts are brought some distanee underground by these modem trains to the elevators, when 
batches of loaded tracks are lifted to the surface in cages. 
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mines. These deposits, which are very considerable, appear to be the result of 
the drying up of a sea or great salt lake. The sequence of deposits is what is to 
be expected by the evaporation of sea water, the various salts crystallising out 
at different stages in the concentration of the liquid, the least soluble anhydrite 
(anhydrous sulphate of lime) at the bottom, then the sodium chloride in bulk, 
while at the top are gathered together the magnesium and potassium salts which 
would be the last to remain in solution. 

The sequence of deposits varies according to the site, but in a general way is—* 

1. 600ft. to 800ft. of red sandstone, limestone, &c- 

2. A bed of gypsum. 

3. Very pure “ younger ” rock salt. 

4. A bed of anhydrite (anhydrous sulphate of lime). 

5. A bed of tough impervious clay, which was a waterproof layer thus preventing 
the solution of the highly soluble salts below. 

6. Potash and magnesium salts, of which the top layer is carnallite (a crude 
double chloride of potassium and magnesium) of a thickness of 50ft. to 130ft., 
and is the main source of the manufactured salts. 

7. The “ Kieserite ” region, where this crude sulphate of magnesium 
predominates. 

8. The “ polyhalite ” region, which is characterised by the prevalence of this 
complex sulphate of potash, lime, and magnesia. 

9. The ** older ” rock salt, 2,000ft. or more in thickness, intersp^irsed with 
and underlaid by layers of anhydrite. 

The perpendicular distance from the lowest to the upper surface of the salt 
deposits is about 5,000ft. 

In preparing the mined materials for use as fertilisers certain of the crude salts 
as found are mixed together and ground, or a mixture of salts is dissolved in water, 
and various grades of material are obtained by evaporation. The principal 
potash salts obtained from these mines which are used as fertilisers are :—Muriate 
of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit, and sylvinit. 

Muriate of Potash. 

Muriate of potash is one of the principal forms of potassic fertiliser sold in thi* 
State, and originally came only from the Stassfurt mines in Germany, but is now 
being received from the French mines in Alsace as well. This fertiliser is the 
most concentrated form in which potash is applied, and is usually cheaper per 
unit than are the other forms. In appearance it looks like coarse, dirty colored, 
common salt of a yellowish color, and as such can be easily handled. It mixes 
well with the other ordinary forms of fertilisers. It has a tendency to deplete 
the lime content of the soil, so should only be used where plenty of lime is 
present. 

Muriate of potash can be used for all crops requiring more potash, but the 
chlorine it contains is likely to lower the quality of crops such as tobacco, potatoes, 
onions, sugar beet, &c. If it is necessary to supply potash to soils already con¬ 
taining an excess of soluble salts, such as is the case in many of our low rainfall 
districts, some form other than muriate should be used, because the chloride 
brought with the fertiliser increases the injurious salts. 

Ordinary commercial muriate of potash is about 80 per cent, pure, which is 
equivalent to a little over 50 per cent, of potash. The impurities consist mainly 
of sodium chloride, the lower the grade the more common salt present. 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Sulphate of potash is more expensive than the muriate because the cost of 
manufacture is higher, but it can be used with safety for manuring all plants, 
including those where quality is of great importance, and also in soils lacking in 






DEMVBBXKO POTASH SALTS AT TUB fitJBPAOS. 

Tlie trucks which hrUig the loosened poUsh eelts from eentrel collecting points are hvonglit 
to the surface in hatches, in the fairly large cages which form part of the modem eoniiHiMiit 
of the Staasfnrt Potash Mines. ^ 
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lime. It is a dry, yellowish, crystalline substance, almost powdery in texture* ■ 
The ordinary sulphate of potash offered for sale in this country is the high grade 
eontaining 50 per cent, potash. 

Kainit. 

Kainit is a common product of the Stassfurt mines, and consists of a mixture 
of the original materials as taken from the mines, which receives no further pre¬ 
paration except grinding. A number of different salts are found in the mixture, 
but mainly sodium chloride and potassium sulphate and apj)reciable amounts of 
sulphate and chloride of magnesia. Kainit usually contains about 13 per cent, 
of potash. A full analysis shows about 34 per cent, sodium chloride, about 21 
per cent, potassium sulphate, about 14 per cent, magnesium sulphate, about 
12 per cent, magnesium chloride, small amounts of potassium chloride, calcium 
sulphate, and insoluble substances, and about 13 per cent, of wator. 

It takes about four times as much of this low-grade potassic manure—Kainit—as 
it does of muriate of potash to supply a given amount of potash. As it contains 
a lot of chlorides the same restrictions apply to its use as with muriate of potash. 
It should always be applied to the soil so that it does not come in contact with 
seeds because it injuriously affects the germination of them. Kainit is especially 
suitable for crops that originated near the sea, such as beets, asparagus, kale, 
rape, &c. 

Sylvinit. 

Sylvinit is very similar to kainit, but it contains the bulk of its potash in the 
form of chloride rather than as sulphate. It is mined in Alsace, and when ground 
is of a reddish-grey color. Sylvinit contains about 17 per cent, of potash, and 
an analysis shows the fertiliser to consist of about 57 per cent, of sodium chloride 
and about 26 per cent, of potassium chloride, which is the bulk of the material. 

{To he continued.) 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

HAOTFACTUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by PkOF. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture^ January and July, 192). 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The OENEBAL UANAOEB, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 678E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 

Light Breeds—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1932. 

Skctiok I.— Whxtb Leghorns. 


Score to Month ending January 
3lBt, 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

■1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

8. Austwick . 

West Harden . 

(1) 182 

(2) 188 

(3) 134 

504 

C. R. Barker . 

Edwardfltown. 

(4) 69 

(6) 143 

(6) • 

212 

H. Bolland . 

Knoxville . 

(7) * 

(8) 172 

(9) 138 

310 

A. Butson. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 177 

(11) 122 

(12) 176 

474 

A. B. Carmichael. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) dead 

(14) ♦ 

(15) ♦ 

_ 

Carroll & Leedham. 

Forest Gardens ... 

(16) 99 

(17) 174 

(18) 183 

466 

W. A. Carter . 

Glandore . 

(19) 164 

(20) 169 

(21) 127 

460 

W. L. Cleland .. 

Beaumont. 

(22) 164 

(23) 147 

(24) dead 

311 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantno. 

(26) 97 

(26) 166 

(27) 201 

464 

Syd, Cooper . 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 146 

(29) 130 

(30) 167 

433 

L. H. Crawford . 

Grange . 

(31) dead 

(32) 129 

(33) 160 

289 

R. C. Crittenden . 

Kilkenny North ... 

(34)164 

(35) 211 

(36) 216 

690 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 206 

(38) 162 

(39) 174 

641 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(40) 129 

(41) dead 

(42) t 

129 

A. G. Dawes .. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(43) 178 

(44) 143 

(45) • 

321 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(46) 173 

(47) 163 

(48) 123 

459 

A. G, Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(49) 127 

(60) 148 

(51) 174 i 

449 

A« G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(62) 148 

(53) 223 

(54) 149 1 

620 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(66) 186 

(66) dead 

(57)166 

361 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(58)133 

(59) 162 

(60) 169 

464 

Colin J. Eafither. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 186 

(62) 149 

(63) 196 

530 

J. L. Edgcumbe.. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64)191 

(65) 184 

(66) * 

376 

H. Fidge .... 

Clarence Park .. w.. 

(67)117 

(68) 170 

(69 * 

287 

Russell H, Fox .. 

Edwardstown ..... 

(70) 144 

i (71)119 

(72) 192 

466 

i. H. GUbert . 

Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 98 

(74) * 

(75) 161 

269 

Keith Goldsmith .... 

Kensington . 

(76) 196 

i (77) ♦ 

(78) * 

196 

A. G. Gore . 

Summertown ..... 

(79) 202 

(80) • 

(81) 177 

379 . 

A. k H. Gurr. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(82) 126 

(83) 184 

(84) * 

310 

H. H. Hefford . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(S5) * 

(86) * 

(87) 174 

174 

a. H. Hefford .. 

MuiTay Bridge .... 

(88) 192 

(89) 146 

(90) • 

337 

Jas. Hdlyer....... 

Kilkenny. 

(91)166 

(92) 180 

(93) 188 

633 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 

Salisbury. 

(94)111 

(96) 125 

(96) 127 

363 

E. A. Lamerton. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 127 

(98) 103 

(99) * 

230 

K. F. Lindquist. 

Mrs. P. G, Lindsay. 

Semaphore Park .. 
Croydon ...-... 

(100) ♦ 
(103) 133 

(101) 187 
(104) 130 

(102) 181 
(106) t 

368 

263 

M. Morris .... 

Seaton Park *. 

(106)160 

(107) t 

(108) 128 

288 

K. R. McPherson . 

Blackwood . 

(109) t 

(110) t 

(111) 94 

94 

M. R. Nicholls.... 

Eden Hills . 

(112) * 

(113) ♦ 

(114) t 

— 

J. H. Oliver. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(116) 167 

(116) * 

(117) * 

167 

T, B. Radbone. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118) 169 

(119) 139 

(120) 162 

460 

H. A- Rassmussen. 

Ethelton . 

(121) 176 

(122) 129 

(123) * 

304 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers.. 

(124) * 

(126) 60 

(126) 166 

206 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers .. 

(127) 167 

(128) 193 

(129)179 

629 

Rrooe Rowe .. 

Two Wells... 

(130)200 

(131) ♦ 

(182) 163 

363 
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E«G-LAyjNG OoMFUTiTiON—S ection 1—White Leghorns— roniinuud. 


Score to Monlli ending Jannarv 
31st, 1«. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. } Bird No. 
and-Eggs j and Eggs 
liaid. j Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Signal Hatchery. 

Forest vi]|<‘. 

(133) 134 (134) t 

(135) 192 

326 

W. C. Slapa . 

Mag ill. 

(136) 206 j (137) 147 

(138) 197 

550 

Thomas & Eison . 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 171 j (140) 134 

(141) 150 

455 

Thomas & Eison . 

Hawthorn ... 

(142) 186 (143) 179 

(144) 182 

546 

€, C. Vowels. 

Westbourne l*ark .. 

(146) 167 1 (146) 180 

(147) * 

347 

F. F. Wolford .. . 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 108 : (149) 136 

(160) 169 

413 

A. P. Urlwin . 

Balaklava . 

(161) 140 1 (J62) 158 

(163)149 

447 



(164) d(‘.ad j {166) 129 

(166) * 

! 129 

W. WicHc . 

Cabra. ^ 

(167) ♦ j (168) ♦ 

(169) * 


F. d. Williams . 

Mi Us wood Estate .. 

(160) * 1(161)160 

(162) ♦ 

! 160 

W. R. Williams. 

Frewville . 

(163)148 ! (164) 163 

(l<i6) dead 

301 

W. IC Willi'.ms. 

Frewville. 

(166) 197 ; (167) 104 

(168)176 

! 477 

W’. Woodh'v ... 

! Tailern Bend . 

(169) 148 j (J70) 167 

(171)144 

459 

J). (1 . 

1 Gawler ... 

(172) t 1 (173) 182 

(174)169 

351 

A. E. Tolhurst . 

Ti^rrens Park . 

(175) 134 ! (176) * 

(177) 138 

272 

A. & H. (jIiut. 

Scott's (Veek . 

1 (202) * 1 (203) * 

1 (204)182 

182 

Totals . 


1 7,263 '! 6.748 

6,561 

20,572 


Sjcction 2 —Any other Light Brees). 
Jilaric Mittarcas. 



F. GaTneau . 

. . . 1 VV'oodvilki 


(178) 116 

(179) 127 

(180) 133 

376 





116 

127 

133 

37<i 






■w. 

R. Willijims. 

. . . j FrewYille 


i (181) 125 1 

1 

(182) 129 

(183) * 

254 





O’otals . 

1 


125 1 

129 

♦ 

254 


Section 3 Bi..\ck Orpingtons. 



VV\)odvill(> . 

(184) 92 
(187) 198 

(185) 217 
(188) ♦ 

(186) 183 
(189) t 

492 

.^Krthiir Crmk. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

198 

B. C(»oke . 


(190) * 
(193) 134 
(196) 186 

(191) * 
(194) 123 
(197) 139 

(192) 130 
(195) t 
(198) 129 

130 



257 



454 



J, H. Dowling .. 

Glo.ssop . 

(199) ♦ 

(200) ♦ 

(201) * 

— 

F. ,T. Hudson. 

I’rospect . 

(205) 186 

(206) 152 

(207) ♦ 

338 

H. J. Mill.s . 

Ed wardstown. 

(208) 161 
(2)1) 128 

(209) 201 
(212) 243 

(210) 225 
(213) ♦ 

577 

H. J. Mills . 

Edwanistown. 

371 

J. Rawe.. 

Seaton Park. 

(214) 208 

(215) * 

(21.6) ♦ 

208 

B. D. Sehnhert. . 

Tanunda . 

(217) 120 
(220) 151 1 

(218) • , 
(221) 163 

(219) 110 
(222)198 

230 

G. Frisby Smith . 

Fulham . 

512 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(223)174 

(224)174 

(225) 192 

540 

W. R. Williams. 

Frewville. 

(226)199 

(227) t 

(228) 89 

288 



W. R. Williams. 

Frewville .. 

(229) 163 
(232) * 

(230) 190 
(233) 213 

(231) » 
(234) 217 

353 

W. Wbodley. 

Tailern Bend. ; 

430 

. O'otals.. 


2,090 

1,815 

1,473 

5,378 

1 


’ 


Section 4—Any otAer Heavy BuEni), 


Rhode. Jdand Reds. 


H. Fidge.. 

V. F. Oameau ...... 

W. R. Williams. 

Clarence Park. 

Woodville ... 

Frewville. 

(235) 163 
(238) 102 
(241) 158 

(236) 155 
(239)143 
(242) 80 

(237) 138 
(240) dead 
(243) 150 

456 

335 

388 

513 

378 

288 

1,179 




I>©uote8 disqualified under Rule 13. 


f Denotes did not lay during July. 
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PURE BRED COWS COMPLETING OFFICIAL TEST 


m\ 

1 Name of Cow. 

Owner. 

i ... „, . . . . . ■ -.. 

Breed. 

Calved 

! 






Anama Pontiac Queen. W, Hawker, Clare 

Riverdale Tnka Pauline . Clen Lckmoc Co., 

Melvin Anemone . A. Schulze, Paradis 

Balaklava Collegian's Bud. A. K, Middleton, B 

Barina Negress M^d .. L. H. and P. C. Oil 

Hampden Jossamiue. B. VV. Pfitzner, i2u< 

Budunda Itcne... W. 8. McAuIitfe, 

Lanaeoona Mias Kelly . (L E. Verco, Mount 

Ear Park lioso .. A. P, Spehr, Mount 


Roseworthy Princess Alst 
Wonipini Loonla 7th .... 
Willis Vale Twinkle .... 
Hampden June . 


Glen Leggoc Co., Binnum. 

A. Schulze, Paradis^) ...... 

A. E, Middleton, Balaklava . 

L. H. and P. C. Giles, Auhura ... 

E. W. Pfitzner, Euduuda . 

VV. 8. McAuIltfe, Kudunda . 

C. E. Verco, Mount Compass_ 

A. P, Hpehr, Mount Gamlbler .... 

Agiicultural College, Eoseworthy . 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek. 

A. P. Spehr, Mount GamWer_ 

J. A. J. Pfitzner, Hampden . 


JCNIOR TWO-YEAR*OLPS-~ 
.. [ Friesian j 6/10/81 


16/12/31 

27/12/31 

80/12/81 

18/J5/32 

32/10/81 

28/10/31 

8/3/82 

21/10/31 


Balaklava Griselda Violet 

Hampden Oarissa _... 

Pella Jean Kelly ----- 

Brookfield Verbena 18th . 

Para Wlrra Maglona 2nd , 
Hampden Melody . 


A. E. Middleton, Balaklava . 

I J. A. J, Pfitzner, Hampden . 

W. P. Eckermann, Eudunda .... 
I A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler .... 


Klama Pembroke’s Olive 
Channel View Rose. 


J. H. Dawkins, Gawler 
G. D. Oster, Balaklava 


I E. <fe A. Nicholls, WoodvUle ... 
Mrs. A. M. CaiTuthers, Narrung , 


Para Wirra Sunbeam 2nd 
Sunny brook Flirt’s Rose . 


Kyby Blossom. 

Brlnkworth Rhodora 


J, H. Dawkins, Gawler 
J. J. Farrow, Gawler .. 


Government Farm, Kybybolite 
C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth ... 


Kyby Roma. 

Tuela Swalnsouila . 

Para Vale Lucy. 

Northfteld I.lmelight’s Blfwjsom 
H ampdeu Rhodesian Queen ... 


Ontario Viola .... 
Eudunda Rhouda 


I Government Farm, Kybybolite . 

F. Coleman, Saddlewortli . 

A J. Manrett, Saddleworth. 

Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld 
J. A. J. Pflt'ner, Hampden _ 


T, B, Brooks, Claiendon .. 
\V. 8. McAuliffe, Eudunda 


Sunnybrook Swallow . 
Brinkwort.h Rae. 


East View Charm. 

Ko»ewort.hy Rosella. 

Wooroora King's Rosalind 

Glenlca Wenonah 2nd. 

Glenlea Fi Fi 3rd. 

Glen Erin Wallflower . 


I J. J. Farrow, Gawler. 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth 


Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld . 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . 

E. T. Vinall, Brighton. 

E. r. Vinall, Brighton. 

Ayrbrook Farm Ltd., Aldgate .. 


28/10/81 

22/31/31 

18 /l/ 8 a 

13/13/81 


Talmont Peace. 

Ky by Wanda . 

Glenlea Fi Fi 4th. 

Nortlitleld Ivinjelight's Flirt 2nd 

Noi-thfleld Limelight's flirt. 

Northfleld LimcUglit's Dora .... 


Para Wirra Millie’s Goldstream .3rd 

Talmont Rosebud . 

Woodslde Dreaming Satisfaction . 


Oakhlil Carmen . 

Woodslde Mabel's Countess, 
Pella Amy .lohnson. 


A. J. Manocl, Birdwood . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite . 

E. T. Vinall, Brighton. 

Insp.Oen. Hospitals, Northfleld . 
Insp.'Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld 


J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 
A. J. Manoel, Birdwood 
A. B. Sieber. Eudunda . 


Ayrshire 11/J 1/31 

Jersey 23/1/32 

" 8/10/31 

A.I.S. 9/10/31 

Jersey 16/10/31 


A.I.S. 16/1/82 

Jersey 16/8/82 


Jersey 30/3/32 

“ 21/1/32 

Guernsey 16/12/83^ 

" 2/1/82 

Ayrshire 29/9/81 

•• 9/10/31 

" 80/9/31 

Guernsey 23/12/31 


Jersey 26/1/32 

Ayrshire 4/11/31 

Jersey 18/5/32 


Hampden Freclou** ... 
Lakeland Lady Grey .. 

Burnlea Moreen . 

I Glen Ewin Clementine 


W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda .. 

A. B. Slebor, Eudunda . 

W. P. Kekennann, Eudunda. 

! J. A. J. Pfitzner, Hampden.. 

W. A. Po<d, Cudlee Creek_ 

J. M. Hilda, Bletchley . 

.Tas. McEwin, Houghton ..,. 


SamOR TW0-YBAR*0L1)S.~ 
.. I Ffieelan I 17/1/31 


Not 

Murray Glen Inka Olda..... 

C. J. Morris, Montelth. 

Friesian 

fdlotted 

.81102 

Hampden Juanita . 

J. A. J. Pfitzner, Hampden. 

Jewey 

28098 

Pella Silver Lotus .. 

W. P. Eckenuann, Eudunda. 

Not 

allotted 

Penrhyn Fla via 18th —. 

1 W. S. McAuliffe, Eudunda. 


31030 

Para Wirra Eileen Srd .. 

' J. H, Dawkins, Gawler. 

•* 

31110 

Hampden Rachel. 

J, A, J. Pfitzner, Hampden. 



18/10/81 

28/2/82 

25/12/81 






































































































FROM JULY 1st. 1932, TO DECEMBER 31st. 1932. 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Hire. 

Eemarks. 

Yra. Days. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




iBITTTBEFAT standaer, 

230li«s 





2 11 

12,476^ 

332 

414-63 

273 

Totara Pontiac Dainty Boy . 

— 

2 187 

18,480* 

303 

407-97 

273 

Lucindfile Paul Indi . 


2 105 

7,207} 

G-56 

400^95 

273 

Ketford Julian . 

-— 

2 135 

7,518} 

5 28 

396-68 

273 

Balaklava Skylce'g Collegian. 

— 

2 92 

9,397* 

4-12 

386-78 

273 

Barina Woodcrest Paul . 

— 

2 119 

6,027 

0-28 

878*71 

273 

Maid's Success of Linden . 

— 

1 211 

5,701* 

6-39 

364-21 

278 

ILubv's Kepnlae of Hampden . 

— 

1 278 

6.720 

6-26 

864*00 

273 

Dalebauk Noble Duke . 

— 

2 45 

6,106* 

5-70 

851-49 

273 

Alert of Farriugdon . 

— 

2 J33 

6,940i 

604 

349-62 

273 

Mercedc.s Sweet Duke of Clen Iris ... 

_ 

2 no 

6,354 

5-50 

349 31 

273 

Werribee Masterman. 

— 

2 62 

7,579* 

4*61 

349-21 

273 

C’ainellia’8 King of WiUls Yale. 


1 290 

5,769 

5-89 

339*95 

273 

Hampden Olive's Xing . 


1 359 

10,518 

3-21 

337-.56 

273 

Glenowie Beets Oriselda . 

— 

1 144 

6,604 

5-75 

322-17 

273 

Hampden 01lve'.s King . 

— 

1 340 

6,240 

507 

316-26 

273 

Medford's .Butter .l^ad of Pella . 

— 

2 14 

5,850 

5-,35 

312-77 

273 

Sweetbread's Duke of den Iris. 


2 20 

5,772 

5-24 

302-60 

273 

Banyiile Pylon. 

_ 

1 213 

5.538 

5-41 

299-57 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King .. 

■— 

2 7 

8,036 

3-09 

296-22 

273 

Pembroke of Greylcigh . 

— 

2 53 

6,123 

4-83 

295-87 

273 

Makarini of Dalebank . 

— 

1 310 

0,535* 

4-51 

295-07 

273 

Banyule Pylon. 

_ 

2 97 

6,498 

4-47 

290-61 

273 

Illawarra Jelllcoe's Belmont . 

— 

2 16 

6,721* 

4-32 

290-64 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View. 


J 288 

5.,1524 

5-.58 

287-51 

273 

General Chris of Penrhyn . 

— 

2 r>o 

6,198 

4-52 

280*45 

273 

Ida’s Laird of Oowrie Park . 


2 133 

.5,379 

614 

276-57 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

— 

1 271 

6,1604 

4-48 

276*11 

273 

Dalebank Milklad 12th . 

—- 

2 13 

6,386 

4-22 

269*30 

273 

Melba’s liimelight of Wangara. 

— 

1 239 

4,8864 

5-50 

268*77 

273 

Bepulse of Homervillc. 

— 

1 251 

5.095 

,5-21 

266-63 

273 

Dalebank Viola’s Duke . 

__ 

1 251 

4,827 

5*49 

264-99 ! 

273 

liuby’s llcpulse of Hamp<ien . 

— 

2 138 

0.8414 

8-70 

258-03 

273 

Illawarra Jelllcoe’s Belmont .. 

_ 

1 325 

4,113 

6-08 

250-03 

273 

Hampden Olivo’s King. 

— 

1 354 

6,639* 

4-35 

245-43 

273 

Limit of East View . 

— 

2 127 

4,410 

5*66 

245-21 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

1 835 

4,050 

6-01 

243-30 

210 

WolHngurry Cavalier's Silver King ... 

Withdrawn 

1 812 

6,356* 

4-45 

238*20 

273 

Glenlea Hilda's Valour 2ud . 

— 

U 98 

4,005 

5-94 

237*86 

273 

Glenlea Hilda's Valour 2nd . 

— 

2 59 

5,863* 

405 

237*74 

273 

Ueallty of Olive Dale . 

— 

1 849 

6,216 

3*78 

234*94 

273 

Bclenra Captain. 

— 

2 115 

4,980 

4-41 

219-64 

278 

Cowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

— 

1 842 

4,497 

4*86 

218-68 

273 

Glenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . 

— 

1 276 

6,266* 

3*86 

208*49 

273 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangarra . 


2 82 

4,936} 

410 

202*31 

278 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . 


1 852 

4,788 

4*02 

192-41 

278 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

1 293 

3,088* 

6-20 

191*77 

273 

Para Wlrra Clieiry’s Makarini. 


2 78 

4,311 

4*10 

180*76 

278 

Beleura Magician. 

— 

2 45 

8,690 

4*87 

179*66 

150 

Dreaming Bob . 

Withdrawn 

1 251 

2,280 

6*18 

118*06 

90 

Oakhill Carlos 2nd. 

Sold 

1 269 

2,655 

4*85 

116*38 

150 

Anemone’s Lily Oxford. 

Withdrawn 

1 225 

2,400 

4*45 

106*81 

160 

Dalebank Noble Duke. 

Withdrawn 

1 194 

1,600 

616 

92*40 

90 

Repulse of Somerville. 

Sold 

2 48 

1,830 

4-26 

77*91 

60 

Tlmbungalung Lord Clement. 

Sold 

2 126 

1,290 

5*26 

67*88 

60 

Mack of Glenford .... 

Withdrawn 

1 288 

1,020 

662 

56*88 

60 

Bnicevale Lord Fancy Starbrlght .... 

Sold 

Buttb&fat Standard, 

260lD{ 

J. 




2 279 

9,817* 

4*40 

432*42 

273 

Elver Glen Lord Echo Griselda--- 

— 

2 272 

7,975* 

6*29 

422*21 

273 

Hampden Olive’s King.. 

— 

2 2dl 

7,006} 

6*64 

894*97 

273 

WolHngurry Cavalier’s Silver King .., 

— 

2 864 

8,486 

4-69 

387*68 

278 

Makarini Sind of Dalebank. 

_ 

2 850 

6,198 

6-99 

871*46 

278 

Para Wlrra Chieftain ‘. 

— 

2 278 

6,873* 

5* 68 

852*6 

278 

Hampden Olive’s King . 
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PUllE-BRED COWS (;OMl>LETED 


Herd i 

Jiook Nmiik' (tl Cow. 

Js'o. i 

Owntr. 

! 

HrfM'd. Calved. 

1 


r’ 

i"'"...... 


au50 

Seriib View Dninty’s Casa . 

SKMtOIt d’WO-YEAt 
A. B. A. W iHkivrt. Briukwofth . .. 

-OLDS. BUTTKRFAT 

Jersey j — '2/32 

3 urn 

Para W'irra Millie’s Coldstreaiu 2ucl 

J. II. Dawkins, Gawler. 


17/2/32 

Not 

aJiotttMi 

Murray Clmi Criselda Mereury .,. 

C. J. Morris. .Monteith. 

Kriesian 

21/11/31 

2M09;'> 

IV'lla Solaiium’s Majcistv. 

\V. P. Eekermann, .Eudunda. 

J ersey 

18/2/32 

Not 



\ I S 

9/10/31 




J ersey 

15/3/32 

310S4 

Oakhill Carnatiou 5th . 

Mrs. .M. 1. Neumann, Hainiiden .. 


25/XO/31 

Not 

allotted 

Kyll^’ Snowdrop. 

Government Farm, K,\ bybolite . . . 

A yrshire 

28/10/31 

31080 

Oakhill .lunet 4th. 

Mrs. M. I. Neumann. Hampdtm . . 

JtTsey 

12/11/31 

3is:i3 

K\ hy ihjroTiia 2nd. 

Government Karin, Kyb.\ boliti’ . . . 

Ayrshire 

2/10/31 

Not 

allotted 

ltos(‘Worthy Princess 40th . 

Agrleultural College, Ro.seworthy. . 

Jer.sey 

22/2/32 

:tl 127 

lloHcworthv PriiK'esg 38th . 

Agricultural (dillege, KoS('worth\ . . 

“ 

9/2/32 

0/3/32 

2;t;> 1 

Northileld Muirhcad’s Sunflower . . 

Insp.-fJen. Hospitals, Northfldd , . 

A.l.S. 

Nr.t 

Hoad’s End Corduene. 



20/5/32 


J toad’s End Corsia.. 



14/5/32 


Hero's Handsome 4th of lllawarra 

A . Snell. Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

1/4/32 

31135 

Uavee Linda. 



10/7/32 



J f XIOK 'PHREE-YEAIl-OLpH— 
W Hnukor f'Inre 1 Erdsfan i 31/10/31 

allotted 

Murray Cle.n Netherland Bntterj^irl 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 


10/2/32 

“ 

Murray Glen Netlierland Butterfly 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

“ 

23/11/31 


Murray Glen NctlKuland Princess . 

C, J. Morris, Monteltli. 

“ 

28/2/32 

31122 

Hoseworthy Kay . 

Agrieultnral College, Rosoworlhy. . 

J erse>- 

28/2/32 

31070 

VVomplni Moss Hose . 

Jas. MeEwin, Houghton . 


14/1/32 

28145 
28001 

Delnia Countess. 

E. M . l^fitzner. Eudunda . 


18/1/32 

10/3/32 

Not 

allotted 

Bess 4th of Kiauiti. 

E. «V A. Nieholls. Woodville. 

A.l.S. 

9/11/31 

31J1H 

Woinpini .1 a/,7, tlirl . 

\V. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek. 

J el'sey 

5/3/32 

31120 

Hoseworthy I’rinccss 37th . 

Agrieultural College, Ho.seworthv. . 


20/2/32 

31125 

Kossuorthy Pritna's.s 30th . 

Agrieultuial (.kdlege, Roseworthv. . 

“ 

25/2/32 

13111 

Lady 0th of Mdross . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

A.l.S. 

3/10/31 

21832 

Kyby Bess . 

Government Karm, Kybybolitc' . .. 

Ayrshire 

3/1/32 

21839 

Kyby Rose 4th. 

Government Karm. Kvbvbolite . . , 

7/10/31 

3112H 

Roseworthy Roselar . 

Agrieultural College, Rose worth.N. . 

Jersey 

22'3/32 

21884 

Kvby -Indy . 

Government Karm, Kybytolite .. 

Ayrshire 

1/1/32 

18359 

Mayflower Jellicoe 4th of lllawarra 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.l.S. 

13/10/31 

31121 

Myrtle Bank Eileen 2nd. 

W. A. Kodda, Brooklyn I'ark .... 

Jersey 

25/11/31 

21835 

Kyby Leila. 

Govenunent Karm, Kybybolite . .. 

Ayrshire 

18/12/31 

Not 

allotted 

Kyby Majtfiie 4tJi. 

Government Kami, Kvhybolite ... 

15/3/32 

20097 

Angle Karin Petunia . 

Ayrbrook Karm Ltd,, Aldgnte .... 


13/1/32 

Not 

allotted 

Hoad’s End Cortona . 

SV. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

15/5/32 

2 1857 

\V(»(»roora Bonnie Ihairl . 

SKNIOR THREE>YKATl-()LnS - 

28103 

Morelia Belle 3r(l. 



9/1/32 

28130 

Barton Croft Svv('etl.>riar . , *.. 

A. J, Mam tt, Saddlewortli . 


7/3/32 

28084 

J’ara Wirra Millie’s Beauty . 

J. IL [>awkin.s, Gawler. 


31/1/32 

25051 

Rosciwort-by Erudite 2nd . 

Agrienlturul Col!<*ge. Hosewurtby. 


0/3/32 

17880 

Toora Luev 2nd . 

Insp.-Gen. Hoapitals, Northileld . . 

A.LS. 

5/10/31 

28109 

Morelia Starbright. 



20/12/31 

3024 7 

Hetford Jersev Princess . 



1 17/U';3‘* 

24959 

Pella Lorna Doonc. 

J CNIOI 

AV. J*. Eekermann, Eudunda. 

1 Foun-YEAR OLDS — 
Jersey 1 23/2/32 

31000 

Melvin Ladv . 

A. Sehulzr, Paradise .. 


0/1/32 

19509 

BeJeura Primrose 3rd .. 

A. J. ManoeJ, BIrdwood . 

Ayrshire 

9/1/32 

Not 

allotted 

Glenowii- Inka Mav . 

H, Moimtstepben, Monteit h. 

Friesian 

15/11/31 

23588 

EiKlnnda Merden’s Damsel . 

\y. S. MeAulilfe, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

23/11/31 

Not 

allotted 

Clenowie Echo Mercenu . 

H. Mtmntstephen. Monteith. 

Friesian 

25/2/32 

29481 

VVompini Kirst (detnentine. 

•las. MeEwin, Houghton. 

Ji^rsey 

29/1/32 

18357 

H<‘ro’s Handsome 3rd of lllawarra 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.l.S. 

30/11/31 

29484 

W'omplni Lady Jane tlrey . 

\V. A. Pool, Cndlee Creek. 

J ersey 

18/1/32 

31020 

Ontario Milli(; . 



8/10/3 1 

19480 

Beleiira (Livribbon 2iJid. 



0/12/31 

1758 

Gh-nlea I-'i Ki . 

E. T. VinalL Brighton. 


25/10/31 

18424 

Not 

allotted 

Kyby Maggie 3rd. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite.... 

Ayrshire 

10/3/32 

Bloomfield Alcartra Sunshine _ 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

12/3/32 

19411 

Angle Kami Elsie. .... 



11 / I (1/31 

28087 

Para VVirra Sunbeam . 



10/2/32 

19410 

Angle Kami Tulip . 



23 4/32 
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1-i 

GO 

OFFICIAL 

TEST—« 

mtinued. 




Age 

Total 

Aver- 

Total 

Days 



at 

Stilk. 

ag<‘ 


Testtid. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Calving. 


Tewb, 

fat. 




Yra. Dayw. 

Lb.s. 

% 

LhH. 




STAN-DAKI), 

250LKS.- 

fiontiu lied. 




2 Orn. 

7.014 

5-02 

851-70 

27:5 

Hnllv’s King nf llajujaieii . 

- 

2 ;ir>2 

7.1021 

4-90 

847-75 

278 



2 294 

9,.528i 

8'42 

825-71 

278 

lliver Clen J^nnl E(-hn (Irihclfla . 


2 :}r>i) 

5,071 4 

5-49 

811-50 

273 

Mdford's Butter i>ad of B(91a . 

•— 

2 ;U4 

7,4924 

8-95 

295-87 

liTli 

Hlawarra .lelljeoe’s BelinfXit . 

_ 

2 249 

5.048 

5-41 

272-82 

278 

(Courtier of Dalebank. 


2 2«>4 

5,295 

4-98 

208-77 

273 

Jlalebank Carnalion’.s Cad. 

— 

2 191 

5,940 

4-20 

254-87 

278 

Dowrie Jbirk Seottisii Ibindy . 

— 

2 281 

5.H721 

4-19 

24(5-07 

278 

Dalebank <'arnation'a Cad . 

— 

2 259 

5,7H7 

4-17 

241-19 

278 

Tda’.s Iwaird of ( Jnwrie Bark. 

— 

9 '2 1 2 

5,2801 

4-49 

284-78 

273 

KoM‘\v<Btliv Templar. 

_ 

2 302 

8 774 

018 

281-81 

273 



2 259 

5.229 

4-04 

211-50 

273 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 

—• 

2 324 

7,200 

2-10 

151*55 

120 

Itosevale Korndvko Sylvia Boseh .... 

Sold 

2 319 

5,790 

2-15 

124-75 

120 

Rosevale Korndvke Sylvia Boseb .... 

Sold 

2 207 

8.285 

8-17 

104-18 

L50 

lllawarra ]Noble . 

Dried off 

2 279 

9(.»0 

0-38 

50-93 

00 

Haiupdeu (kirnatioti’s Lad . 

Died 

Butthhkat .Standard 

270 liB 

3. 




8 8 

10,0894 

3-18 

509-94 

273 

Inavale Lady's Bride. 


8 189 

11,0204 

4-01 

4()6-22 

278 

I.ongbeaeh Netlierland King 2n(l .... 

_ 

8 . 71 

11,4824 

8-52 

40 4-09 

273 

Tiongbeaeli .\(*therlanil King 2nd .... 

. 

3 107 

10,9541 

8-09 

408-89 

273 

Longbeach Xetlterland King 2n(i .... 


3 J12 

0.0184 

5-50 

884-35 

273 

King Solomon of Dab-bank . 

— 

3 51 

5.505 

5-91 

825-30 

210 

Wompitii Nol)le . 

Withdrawn 

8 122 

0,29x4 

5-10 

324 79 

278 

'rimra'B Renown of llampd(;u . 

■— 

3 J2S 

0.984 

4-50 

314-00 

278 

Melford’s Bill ter Lad of Bella . 

— 

8 Ml 

s 407 

8-74 

814-39 

278 

Sultan of East View- . 


3 J 23 

5.475 

5-70 

311-99 

278 

Wompini Nobln . 

— 

8 HS 

5,200 i 

5-88 

8(U»-04 

278 

King St9om<.m of Dal(-I)ank . 

— 

8 J 12 

r,,:iw! 

5-50 

29(5-07 

i 278 

Rosew'Oitliv 'J’w'^ lisii. 

— 

8 I 1S 

0.915 

4-04 

280-84 

t 273 i 

Dainty’s Triumph of Mt-lross. 

— 

8 (tO 

7,209 

8-85 

277-09 

1 273 

Covalty of Bridge Vi('\v . 

..... 

8 154 

0,8,824 

8-94 

2(59-41 

! 278 

Lnyalty of Bridge A’iew . 

— 

8 179 

5 840 

4-84 

258-57 

i 278 

Rosewortliv Pemplar. 


8 54 

5.2454 

4-71 


1 273 

(lovrii-^ I'ark Scfdtisli D.-imly . 

_ 

8 58 

5,841 

4-08 

285-55 

273 

Eussev’.s 3el!i<-oe (»f Hill View . 

— 

8 

8.87 1 4 

5-05 

195-08 

j 273 

Kliediv*' of Woodside . 


■A 2C. 



180-94 

24(» 

(towrie Bark Seottisii Dandy. 

Drieil off 

;} 20 

5.100 

8-49 

179-87 

j 210 

Covallv of Bridge \’i(*w . 

Dried off 

8 181 

8.705 

8-99 

147-89 

1 210 

Angle l-'anu Brogress. ... 

Dried off 

8 22 

0,945 

1-90 1 

' 182-09 : 

' 120 

Rosevale Korndyl<<- Sylvia Boseh .... 

Sold 

lillTTORFAT STANDARlt 

290LB8, 





3 208 

9,510 

4-94 

409-97 1 

278 

Melford's Butler l.ad of Bi'lla . 

— 

8 242 

8,052 

4-<»0 

108-09 

278 

Anemone’s ('liief nf Mon-lla. 

—.... 

8 848 

, 7,1954 

5-4*1 

892-73 

278 

Rambli-r 2tKi uf f.inden . 


8 1S8 

0.417 

5-8 i 

372-5*5 

278 

Molly 5th’s .Vmln-y ’rwylisli nf Bunyule 


8 849 

5,.S00.5 

0-80 

8(59-80 

878 

King .Solomon of Dalebank . 

— 

8 259 

0.191 

8-98 

248-18 

278 

! iris 5tb’s Superb of I’uora . 


8 228 

.7.48*1 

4-40 

242-57 

278 

! .Vm-nuuu-’s t'bief of Mort-Ma. 



.S40 

A-no 

4->-n*A 

1 :30 

i Retford ,)ersev Kiug. 

1 Died 

IIOTTEIIFAT 

STANDAR 

D :U0LB8 




4 0 

8,7074 


457-48 

278 

I Melford’s Butter l.ad of Bella . 

1 __ 

4 ,S8 

7.048 4 

5-87 

449-02 

278 

Retford Julian . 

1 _ 





278 

Sill) of r*i 


4 50 

18,059 

8-20 

418-44 


River Olen Sir Bietje (Irisf-Jda. 

1 

4 104 

7,0084 

•.) ‘ 2 k\ 

897-88 

278 

liOrd Mi-rdeii of Kudunda. 


4 180 

11.898 

8-84 

39(5-88 

278 

(dimowie Beet.s (Iriseliia . 

i 

4 57 

0.1.58 

0-04 

871-09 

273 

VVerribee Masti rman. 

j 

4 08 

7.059 

4-88 

385-58 

273 

Fu.skv’s Hen* of Hill ^■iew . 


4 122 

5,480 

5-07 

807-98 

210 

Werrfbee Mastt-rrnan. 

j Dried off 

4 HO 

5,409 

5-52 

801 -88 

278 

Molly r>th‘s Audrey 'I'wylisb of Banyule 

j 

4 147 

0.1004 

4-08 

288-58 

273 

Sun of Beleiira. 


4 152 

7.0721 

4-00 

280-98 

273 

DlenleH Vera’s Valour 2Tid . 

1 

4 102 

0,052 i 

8-92 

272-32 

273 

Loyalty of Britlge View . 



8 8744 

815 

204• 18 

273 

Blooinfleld Alcartra (’lothiJde . 

1 

4 08 

5,958 

3-08 

210-28 

27» 

Angle Farm Llbr^rty . 

1 

4 41 

3,9074 

5-88 

213'36 

273 

Twylish of Bara Wirra . 


4 182 

2^955 

3-80 

11415 

150 

Angle Farm Triek . | 

WithdraM'n 
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PURE BRED COWS COMPLETED 

Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

! Owner, 

1 

Breed, 

Calved. 



1 1 1 

SENIOK FOUH-YEAK-OLDS.— 

23553 

Daleltank Carnatiori 4th. 

J. M. Bray, Langhorne’s Creek- 

Jersey I 

28/9/31 

18328 

Olive 3rd of Kiama. 

E. & A. Nlcholls, Woodvllle. 

A.I.S. 1 

22/11/31 

18329 

Pembroke's Koma of Kiama . 

E. & A. Nlcholls, Woodvllle. 


21/10/31 

23509 

Pella Blitter Queen . 

W. P. Eckennann, Eudunda. 

Jersey 

24/2/32 

24833 

Buruiea Aileeu. 

J. M. Hudd, Bletchley . 

'* i 

8/2/32 

23603 

Hairipdcn Kae . 

J. A. .1, Pfltzner, Hampden. 


7/2/32 

allotted 

Glenowle Plus Triumph . 

H. Mouutstepheu, Montelth. 1 

Friesian 

28/10/81 

24843 

I'enrhyn liHdy McKwlu 23rd. 

Mrs. A. M. Camithers, Naming .. 

Jersey 

2/12/81 

24847 

Penrhyn Jto.sebud 22iid . 

Mrs. A. M. Carnithers, Naming .. 

14/1/32 

19494 

Beleiifa Mab 2nd. 

A. J. Manoel, Bird wood . 

Ayrshire 

7/2/32 

23041 

Morelia DarnHol 2nd. 

E. L. Goode, Narrung. 

Jersey 

20/10/31 

28146 

Hill I'nriti Helena 2nd . 

1 E. W'. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 1 

Mature cows— 

22/9/32 

■Butterfat 

20745 

1 Ennhantre.sB of Dalebank. 

J. M. Bray, Langhorne's Creek.... 

Jersey 

6/12/31 

24701 

Pella Gipny Lotus. 

E. W. Piltzner, Eudunda. 

Friesian 

14/1/32 

2502 

Murray Clen Crlselda’s Patch. 

C. J, Morris, Monteith. 

17/3/32 

23622 

KoBCWortLy Princess 26th ... 

Agrlcuitiiral College, Roseworthy.. 

.1 crscy 

16/3/82 

2256 

River Clen Calatea KonlKen . 

L, H. A P. C. Giles, Auburn . 

Friesian 

26/11/31 

JV)077 

Roseworthy I’airy . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

Jersey 

27/2/32 

24979 

(Juiubeilaud Twiliylit . 

E. W. Ptltzucr, Eudunda. 


13/3/32 

14633 1 

Belle of Morf'IIa . 

H. R. Walsh, Salisbury. 


28/12/31 

1687 1 

Henley Sylvia Butterfly. 

C, J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

28/1/32 

24846 1 

Penrhyn Lady Marge 9th . ‘ 

Mrs. A. M, Carnithers, Narrung ,. 

J ersey 

16/1/32 

14/1/32 

1589 

Henley Tulit) 3rd . 1 

C. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

20817 

Uoseinary of W attirfali. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava . 

Jersey 

30/9/31 

17919 

Pimpernel 4th of OakUill. 

Mrs. M. 1. Neumann, Hampden ., 
Agricultural College, Rosoworthy . 


28/3/32 

23619 

It 08 ewort.hy I^ady 2ud . 

** 

25/2/32 

24694 

Pembroke Sylvia. 1 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley .... 

'* 

16/1/32 

2499 

Murray Clen Echo 8yhia .. i 

0. J. Morris, Monteith. 

Friesian 

3/2/32 

12844 

(^luoen of Hampden .. 

J. A. .1. Piltzner, Hampden . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy . 

J ersey 

5/3/32 

28628 

Koseworthy Roseal . ! 

'• 

22/3/32 

25609 

Wompiui (Jaiety Girl . 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee Cro(!k. 

“ 

13/10/31 

1.5/3/32 

24/10/31 

20849 

R ose worthy Princess 21st . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy . 
J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

“ 

16803 

Cherry lOtli of Willow Farm _ 

“ 

3 4973 

KlrigHton’B Bloom 2nd of Wangara 

E. A, Groth, Walker's Flat . 

A.I.S. 

29/10/33 

24699 

Bruceval<? Molly Madeira 3rd .... 

Jas. McBvvIn, Houghton . 

Jersey 

2j/l/.82 

14706 
N ot 

allotted 

Kyby Bonny . 

Government Farm, Kybyholite .. 

Ayrshire 

20/2/32 

Bess 2nd of Kiama. 

E. & A. Nicholla, Woodvllle. 

A.I.S. 

27/10/31 

14242 

Velv<T, of Belcura . i 

A. J. Manoel, Birdwood . 

Ayrshire 

38/10/31 

2261 

River Clou Rosey . i 

L. H. and P. C. Giles, Aiilmrn ... 

Friesian 

4/11/31 

20786 

I.ady Crey 18th of Penrhyn. 

Mrs. A, M. Camithers, Nan’ung .. 

Jersey 

28/9/31 

24696 i 

Para Wirra Lady Iris. 1 

J. n. Dawkins, (4awler . 

21/1/32 

18330 

J’rinirose of Kiama. 

E. & A. Nlchulis, Woodvllle . 

A.I.S. 

14/11/31 

18416 

I’opaz of Kybyholite . ! 

Government Farm, Kyliybolite .. 

Ayrshire 

3/1/32 

2344 

Northtleld Blossom .. 1 

Insp.-Qen. Hospitals, Northfleld .. 

A.I.S. 

20/12/31 

24(52 

Clcnowie Pietje Patch . 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith . 

Friesian 

2/10/31 

16974 

Eldorado Queeule . j 

Ayrbrook Farm, I Ad., Aldgate ... 

Ayrshire 

8/10/31 

24864 

Fernden Princess Madeira. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddle worth. 

Jersey 

10/2/32 

9017 

Rose of Kybyholite . 

Government Farm, Kybyholite .. i 

Ayrshire 

27/10/31 

19043 

Prettymaid of Dalebank . 

W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek . 

Jersey 

20/11/31 

28759 

Oakbank Olive. 

J. 0. Robinson, Meadows. 

Ayrshire 

2/11/31 

15584 

Belcura Colleen 2nd . 

A. J. Manoel, Birdwood . 

26/2/32 

16191 

Oakbank AsTrect . . 



16/11/31 

16824 

Clen Ewin t^himblne’s Lady 5th . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddlcworth . 

Jeraey 

! 2 W 2/82 

13846 

Noble Lass of Dalebank. 


2/2/32 

10962 

Olive 2nd of Kiama.. 

E. A A. Nlcholls, Woodvllle. 

A.I.S. 

4/12/31 

28557 

Dalebank Fairy Queen 3rd. 

A. J, Marrett, Saddlcworth . 

Jersey 

8/3/82 

25006 

Mrytle Bank Eileen. 

W. A. Rodda, Brooklyn Park .... 

16/2/82 

20791 

Penrhyn Lady McEwin 19th.. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddlcworth . 

1 

5/4/32 

9015 

Maggie of Kybyholite. 

1 Government Farm, Kybyholite ... 

1 Ayrshire 

16/11/31 

16826 

Lassie Fowler 4th of Willow Farm 

1 A. J. Marrett, Saddle worth . 

1 Jersey 

6/3/32 

2349 

Balaklava Pride's Violet. 

A. E. Middleton, Balaklava. 

1 Friesian 

5/1/82 

16385 

Kyby Boronia . 

Government Farm, Kybyholite ... 

Ayrsldre 

13/2/32 

20734 

Diosraa 11. of Tuela. 

F. Coleman, Saddlcworth. 

Jersey 

28/11/31 

16032 

Flirt, of Northfleld . 

Inap.-Gen. Hospitals, Northfleld .. 

A.I.S. 

7/2/32 

10595 

Princess Audrey of Pella . 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . 

Jersey 

26/6/82 

18693 

Oakbank Aim. 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

8/1/32 

15084 

Princess 2nd of Ben Lomond. 

InBp.-Gen. Hospitnlg, Northfleld .. 

10/12/31 

10923 

Not 

allotted 

Molly JelHcoe of Hlawarra. 

A. Snell, Bolivar . 

A.I.S. 

20/8/32 

Eiidunda Pearl. 

Mra. A, M. Carruthers, Narrung .. 

Jersey 

16/7/82 

18201 

Topgy 4th of Losslo. 

A- N. McArthur, Milllcent . 

A.I.S. 

12/8/32 

18426 

28072 

Kyby Rarity.. 

Tuela Hibiscus. 

Government Farm, KbyboUto .... 
F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

16/9/32 

8/8/82 

19058 

Colimildne’g June of Glen Ewin .. 

Jas. McEwin, Houghton. 


1/10/32 


THE Following Cows Have Now completed 866 Days Test. 

1850 1 

East View Dorain Pauline . i 

H, Mountstephen, Monteith. | 

Friesian 1 

27/0/31 

2463 1 

Glenowle Plus Olda. 1 

H. Mountstenhen. Monteith. I 

“ 1 

GA/ft'/.qi 
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OFFICIAL TEST—corUiniied. 


If 

Calving. 

Total 

MUk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

ToUl 

itiitter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested 

Sire. 

1 Remarks. 

Yra. Days. 1 Lbs. 
BUTTKRJTAT STANJMIID 

% 

, 330I.J1 

Lbs. 

s. 



! ~ 

4 

244 

8,3024 

5-54 

459 66 

273 

Twylish of Dalebank . 

, _ 

4 

8m. 

12,122 

3-48 

421-49 

273 

Pembroke of (Jreyleigh. 


4 

27e 

11,9«14 

3-31 

39«-48 

273 

Pembroke of Creyleigh. 

Werribee Starbright’s Fauey. 

— 

4 

305 

6.552 

5-71 

373-87 

273 

— 

4 

274 

6,4124 

5-81 

372-3.6 

273 

Mack of (Jleiiford. 


4 

270 

7,218 

5-14 

370-80 

273 

Carnation’s Lad of Dalebank. 

■— 

4 

331 

10,572 

3 .37 

360-20 

273 

Iliver Clen Sir Pietje (iriselda. 

_ 

4 

340 

6,5414 

509 

333 ^ft 

273 

llranible's Lord of Linden . 

— 

4 

322 

6,672 

6,8324 

4-64 

309-.69 

27.3 

Bramble'.s Lord of Linden . 


4 

208 

4-08 

278-66 

273 

Sun of Uelcura. 

— 

4 

228 

5,979 

419 

250-56 

273 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

— 

4 267 

STANDARD, 3 

2,085 

60LBS. 

5-40 

112-02 

60 

Oliver of llainpdim . 

W ithdrawn 

6 

53 

11,0.664 

5-42 

599 55 

273 

Baxter of Banjmie. 


6 

148 

10,4014 

5 34 

560-38 

273 

Governor Grey of Pella. 

— 

6 

— 

13,0004 

4*30 

5.69-15 

273 

Iliver Ghui Lord Echt) Grisclda . 

— 

5 

117 

8,5304 

6-99 

511-28 

273 

Courtier of Dalebank . 

— 

7 

83 / 

16,5404 

20,460 

3 08 

3 08 

509-62 

ft30-(M) 

273 \ 
365/ 

Konigeu Piotertje Lad . 

— 

7 

121 

0,435 

5 06 

476-63 

273 

King .Solomon of Dalebank . 


« 

37 

8,0384 

5'77 

463-87 

273 

Kinu Chris of Penrhyn . 

— 

8 

329 

8,1944 

6-32 

435-81 

273 

Chief of Kiania . 

— 

9 

16 

12,997 i 

3'35 

436-54 

273 

Eosevale Inka Sylvia Beets . 

— 

5 

Oft 

8,2754 

5-20 

430-18 

273 

Socrates of llockhess . 

— 

9 

207 

9,9374 

4*29 

426-27 

273 

Black and Wliit<‘- King . 

— 

8 

250 

8,4v84 

4-93 

418-5.6 

273 

Major Grtty of Waterfall . 

— 

7 

189 

6,4094 

6-43 

415-89 

273 

Grey Sprite of Linden .. .... 

— 

5 

184 

7.0064 

5-21 

411-72 

273 

Courtier of Dalebank .. 


5 

00 

0,9224 

5-Of) 

411-61 

273 

Trimni>h 2tuI of Dalebank . 


ft 

7ft 

12,078 

3-38 

408-23 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda . 

— 

9 

210 

8.052 

5-05 

406-96 

273 

Beauty's King of Somerville . 


6 

120 

7,0424 

5-Oft 

398-37 

273 

(6»urtier of Dalebank . 


r» 

14 

7,6064 

5 12 

393-90 

273 

Werribee Mastennan . 

— 

6 

111 

6,0524 

5-54 

385-10 

273 

King Sohmion of Dalebank . 


9 

108 

7.0784 

4-73 

377-34 

273 

Lord Silvermlne 9th of Ban yule .... 

— 

5 

208 

8,805 

4-20 

373-86 

273 

Kingston of Sunnyvale . 

— 

6 

32 

5,011 4 

ft- 14 > 

362-72 

273 1 

Masterpiece of Hrueevale . 

— 

7 

12 

8,8364 

4-03 

356-16 \ 

273 

Ja>.valty of Bridge View . 

•— 

6 

20.6 

10,005 

3*50 

353-4 0 

273 

Pembroke of Greylcigh . 


7 

,32ft 

0.7814 

3-59 

351 -02 

273 

PriiH-e of R.'iuge View . 

— 

ft 

208 

10,557 

3*32 

350-01 

273 

Rosevah- Inku Sylvia Beets . 


0 

124 

ft,70.‘U 

5-Jti 

350-01 

273 

Bramble's Lord f)f Linden . 

—. 

5 

lft2 

5,403 

(>■33 

347-04 

1 273 

Para Wirra Twylish . 


6 

120 

8,7164 

3-87 

337-50 

273 

IVnvbroke of Greylejgh .. 

— 

7 

201 

7,5704 

4-41 

334-28 

273 

Lovultv of Bridge View .. 

— 

9 

317 

8,6724 

.3-85 

334-00 

273 

Somerset . 

— 


3.62 

0,5.65 

3*49 

333-50 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietu* Griselda . 

— 

5 

15 

8.1254 

3-08 

323-40 

273 

Problem of 'Hie Valiev . 

— 

5 

110 

6,207 i 

5-02 

311-73 

273 

Werribee Comblnatii>n . 

- . 

n 

342 

8,3051 

3-74 

310-72 

273 

Anthony of Gleneira . 


6 

319 

7,5524 

4-Oft 

306-00 

273 

Baxter of Banyuh' . 


.6 

43 

7,5944 

4-04 

306-75 

273 

Aeri.'il of Dakl'ank . 


0 

140 

6.990 

4-20 

200-02 

240 

Enrvlhinii- of Gleiigowrie . 

Dried olt 

ft 

2ft7 

7.137 

4-18 

208-00 

273 

Lonilv of Dak bank . 

— 

8 

182 

5,8964 

4-95 

201-65 

273 

Trixie’s Lad of Glen Evin . 

— 

9 

140 

5,445 

5-30 

288-72 

210 

Noble Mik<‘ 2ad of Daleliank . 

AVithdrawa 

ft 

140 

7,8574 

3 61 

283-75 

273 

Pembroke* of Greyleigh .. 

— 

6 

238 

5,997 

4-69 

281-08 

273 

Baxter of B.-tnyule . 

— 

5 

27 

4,554 

612 

278-52 

273 

Fawn ( 3ii<*f of Cari jckalinga . 

— 

ft 

333 

5.910 

4-69 

277-38 

240 

Braud>le’s Lord of Linden . 

Dried off 

12 


7,287 

3-78 

275-40 

273 

Anthony of Gleneira . 

- 

8 

2.60 

6,493 

4-92 

270-25 

273 

Lord .Silvennine 9th of Banvule . 

— 

ft 

2ft7 

7,200 

3-51 

254-06 

180 

Pride’.s King Hook of Brandeo . 

Withdrawn 

. 6 

Oft 

5,985 

4-25 

254-58 

240 

Lt'yaltv of Bridee View . 

Sold 

H 

137 

4,8.64 

4*92 

238-74 

273 

Admiral 2nd of Dalebank . 

— 

5 

83 

4,855 

4-17 

202-22 

240 

•Janet’s Havliss of Ben Lomond . 

Dried off 

11 

10 

3,810 

4-8.6 

184-88 

150 

Princeas' Lad . 

Withdrawn 

ft 

110 

4,080 

4-46 

181-95 

180 

Summit of Lady Bank . 

Dried off 


159 

4,0124 

3*62 

145-23 

210 

Janet’s Tlayllss of Ben Lomond . 

Dried off 

ft 

348 

2,625 

3-96 

104-03 

60 

Fussey’s .fellicoe of Hill View . 

Sold 

ft 

37 

1,830 

4*36 

79-80 

60 

Statesman 3rd of Linden . 

Sold 

6 

130 

2,580 

3-05 

78-67 

90 

Majeatic of Bast View . 

Exemption 

5 

1ft 

1,615 

3-68 

.65-77 

30 

Ida's I.aird of Gowrle Park . 

Sold 

ft 

69 

870 

5-69 

49-50 

30 

Mald'.s Success of Linden . 

Exemption 

7 

122 

L185 

8-58 

42-48 

30 

Trixie’s Lad of Glen'Ewin . 

Sold 

Ebsults for 273 days Test Pobushep Previous Half-yeariy List— 


7 

197 1 

14,140 1 

4-45 I 

029-23 1 

366 J 

St. Alban’s Helen’s Woodcrest Paul .. j 

.— 

ft 

58 i 

19,2721 1 

3-03 1 

680-40 1 

365 1 

Henley Plus Colantha . 1 

— 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KESCLTS OF BUTTISllFAT TEST.S FOll DECEMBKll. 1U32. 



Aver ago 
iSo. ol' 

Average 
No. of 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


.ll(*J(I 


1 





Average 

.N 0. 

Cows in 

Cows in 

Per Herd 

! l*er Cow 

Per Cow 

J*er Herd 

Ter Cow 

Per Cow 

Test, 


Herd. 

Milk. 

cl iiririg 

during 

July 

during 

during 

July 





Dee. 

]4ee. 

to 

Dee. 

Dec. 

to 







Dec. 



Dee. 





Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

JA)s. 

Lbs, 

.Lbs. 

% 

3-98 

7;e . 

iir> 

22 02 

20.0281 

825-27 

2,724-02 

814-78 

32-59 

152-77 

7/fl . 

9 

702 

4,80(H 

524-00 

2,827-30 

242-14 

20-90 

194-95 

6-04 

7/k; . 

‘il-42 

10-42 

10,002 

779 22 

5,024-09 

088-40 

32-14 

200-45 

412 

7/L . 

.■H-58 

2 .1-22 

2.7,208-i 

731-08 

3,889-72 

1,082-90 

31-30 

180-40 

4-26 

7/T . 

14 

14 

7,0104 

542-01 

2,474-27 

352-00 

2514 

150-39 

4-02 

7/W . 

19 

10 

14,7404 

775-82 

4,400-87 

028-40 

33-08 

185-17 

4-20 

7/V . 

24 

20-00 

14,00.74 

010-81 

2,903-74 

000-35 

27-51 

182-29 

4-50 

7/ A A 

14 

i 12-22 ! 

8,847 

031-03 

8,274 82 

388-90 

27-78 

100-42 

4-10 

7/II.U i 

17 

1 

14,408 

847*52 

2,412 42 

r)90-().5 

35-10 

147-72 

4-J4 

7/K'k 

18:i;') 


12.5224 

720-92 

4,182-92 

552-70 

20-17 

174-98 

4-09 

7/Mm 

27 

2 (i-r>2 

28-707 

i 775-80 

5,109-2.8 

i.J 00-48 

21-30 

197-70 

4-04 

7/Nn. 

22 -Os 


17.402 

i 727-41 1 

4.091-24 

702-77 

29-72 

182-09 

4-02 

7/0() 

irrir> 

Ifr'iO ! 

11,2824 

1 721-10 1 

4.252 09 

512-97 

22-24 

204-00 

4-55 

7/Pp 

2 (» 

18 1 

12,4384 

671-02 1 

4,314-81 

077-33 

22-87 

230-12 

5-04 

7 m 

lU 

14 ; 

9,202 

587-00 

3,201-27 

491-38 

30-71 

18I-J3 

5-23 

7/Tt 

18 

14-07 ' 

12,2474 

085-97 

4,121-23 

524-77 

29-15 

187-02 

4-25 

7/1’ u. 


10-77 

12,4404 

7)05-75 

2,792-04 

005-86 

27-54 

174-02 

4-87 

7/Vv 

12-48 ' 

12 i 

0,222 

022-00 

4,091-82 

414-30 

29-00 

222-82 

4-4,2 

7/X\' 

7/'Vv. 

20-48 i 

10-02 1 

10,008 

781-04 

4.804-10 

883-05 

42-J2 

267-70 

5-52 

20 i 

18-08 1 

12,1454 

007-28 

3,307-40 

521-97 

20-10 

145-94 

4-30 

7/Aaa 

10 i 

0-20 1 

2,7124 

271-25 j 

2,109-83 

108-30 1 

10-83 

99-93 

4-53 

Moans 

19-04 

17-01 

12,080-05 

00<*-85 j 

4,050-58 

002-40 j 

30-73 

184-12 

4-4 L 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


ii,Esi;i;r,s of biiti'Kufat tests foe oeukmbek, i»32. 



Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Hiitterfat. 


Herd 

.No. of 

No. of 







Average 

No. 

Cows in 

(JowH in 

l*er Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Cow 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Cow 

'Lest.. 


Herd. 

Milk. 

dui'lug 

during- 

October 

during 

during 

October 





Dec. 

Dec. 

to 

Dec. 

Doc. 

to 







Dee. 



Dec. 





JJ)S. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

y« 

X)/( ’ . . 

22 

29-97 

J9,392i 

587-08 

2,114-56 

990-31 

30-19 

108-37 

5-14 

5/D . 

32 

27-42 

lU.OlOi 

597-39 

2,004-70 

1,023-68 

31-99 

114-05 

5*35 

5/E . 

42-01 

39-03 

22,571 

529-71 

1,920-05 

1,203-84 

28-25 

104-79 

5-38 

A/J> . 

32 

29-23 

20,931 J 

054-11 

2,027-45 

932-93 

29-15 

99-56 

4-46 

5/K . 

09 

00-42 

20.0041 

379-44 

1,492-31 

1,056-76 

15-39 

01-53 

4-04 

5/8 .. 

21 

19-29 

10,423 J 

496-83 

1,041-75 

476-17 

22-07 

79-76 

4-50 

5/Y . 

29 

20-23 

19,051i 

656-95 

1,843-10 

934-79 

32-24 

95-90 

4-92 

5/Z .. 

40-10 

37-13 

27,054 

688-59 

2,158-85 

1,293-06 

32-20 

104-20 

4-6W 

5/Ek 

18 

18 

12,849^ 

713-80 

2,069-50 

661-24 

36-18 

128-90 

507 

5y(TU 

22 

18-48 

9,091 

395-20 

1,314-45 

397-19 

17-27 

62-31 

4-37 

5/Il . 

32 

26-81 

22,205 

695-78 

. 2,031-44 

1,009-94 

31-56 

98-87 

4-54 

5/JJ . 

24 

23 

10,027 

607-79 

2,401-51 

692-49 

28-85 

103-27 

4-32 

5/Kk 

20 

10-13 

8,949i 

447-48 

1,007-91 

383-79 

19-19 

74-44 

4-29 

5/Nn . 

24-48 

21-55 

15,800i 

645-69 

2,370-62 

738-49 

.30-17 

111-89 

4-67 

5/Go 

20-05 

17-71 

U,402j 

555-08 

2,104-41 

531-85 

25-76 

96-09 

4-64 

jVQq 

19 

10-29 

10,120 

532-95 

1,487-62 

527-61 

27-77 

82-38 

5-21 

5/Hr 

22-22 

20-55 

7,278 

313-32 

1,358-62 

429-58 

18-50 

80-38 

6-90 

.5/.8W . 

15-13 

14-13 

8,907 

588-69 

1,977-85 

416-49 

27-53 

90-29 

4-68 

5/Tt 

10 

10 

0,153il 

615-35 

2,377-67 

302-25 

30-23 

123-93 

4-9i 

5/LU;. 

22 

19-48 

9,402 

408-78 

1,008-89 

402-33 

17-49 

72-00 

4-28 

5/Vv 

22 

20-29 

10,270i 

471-38 

2,150-40 

476-88 

21-08 

96-70 

4-1)0 

Aleans 

27-30 

24-24 

14,947-81 

547-58 

1,907-14 

708-46 

25-95 

92-88 

4-74 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


IIUSLU.T.S OK DI'T'I'KKKAT TKST.S KOI! DKCKMIlHI! 


1 


Milk. 

Butt 

(-rfat. 


Av«*ragc 

Averjige 






JSo. ol' 

No. of 





Average 

Gow.'^ in 

CowH ill 

Per Herd 

Per ('nw 

J5'r ll('r(i 

Per (Vtvs- 

Te.sl. 

Herd. 

Milk. 

(luring 

(luring 

during 

during 




J)e(-. 

Dec. 

D('e. 

l)(-c. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 -lts. 

I.iis. 


2 (» 

10 

11,704 

588-23 

5.54-52 

-27-7.3 

4-71 

lH-4r> 

i.s-i;; 

8,4431 

4.57-04 

388-12 

21-04 

4-00 

1(3 

1(3 

1 1.4 70 

710 87 

521-45 

32-50 

4-55 

25 


15.0304 

0.37-40 

700-87 

3()-07 

4-Sl 

2.5 

25 

I0„300 

052-24 

7.32-70 

20-.31 

4-40 

la 

1000 

7,0.52 

542-40 

310-3 1 

24-.50 

4-.53 

30 

2M3 

17,344 

.578-13 

732-74 

24-42 

4-22 

20 -6.S 

1.510 

] 2,7034 

018-08 

.510-41 

25-01 

4-05 

17 

17 

17.220-4 

1,012-07 

7 02-.5 5 

44-80 

4-43 

15 

n-48 

8,205 

551-00 

400 20 

20-08 

4-84 

25 

22-00 

25.8024 

L032-IO 

1 1.10.5 03 

44-20 

4-28 

21 ) 

1 24-10 

24,0044 

829-81 

; 1,021-41 

35-22 

4-24 

HP Id 

i 18-03 

! 15,0444 1 

i 832-17 

j 705-.52 

30-82 i 

4-42 

2 ()'S-1 

' l»-.H.l 

! 10,048 i 

! 057-JO 

042-28 

45-21 

4-72 

24 

1 10-42 

1 10,3734 1 

1 807-23 

798-10 


4-12 

31-5H 

25-.58 

1 7-2004 

.547-70 ’ 

! 840-88 

20-03 i 

4-80 

2dU7 

25-84 

1 22,10.5 

810-01 

1 007-30 

35-87 

i 4-38 

21 04 

1 21-Od 

10,332 

470-02 1 

540-.50 

24-01 1 

1 5-20 

24 

21-10 

1 10,880 

828-58 i 

805-1 I 

33-55 

4-05 

lO'fil 

10-01 1 

I 1.5,3074 

7.85-18 

634-42 

32-3.5 

4-11 

20 

10-87 i 

i 15,0104 

7.50-53 ' 

702-.50 

35-13 

4-08 

24 

23-10 ; 

25,4004 

1 ,001-10 

1 000-70 

1 41-00 

3 03 

20 04 

20 -2() 1 

! 17,2.874 

825-,57 i 

7.30-38 

! 35-17 

4-20 

1 23 

10-.55 

18,1274 

788-15 

742-45 

82-28 

4-10 

22-09 

10-00 1 

! 10,35.8-03 

740-57 

718-45 

32-52 

4-30 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. I 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1933. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS..lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.- 15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.— 10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.--15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


Free on Rail, Salisbury. 


DELIVERY.—CHICKS—February and Early March. 
EGGS—January and February. 


Further particulars can be obtained from tlie Mana^ifcr, Paraflcld Poultry Station, Salisbury, 
or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinder.8 Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Poultry Expert. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Advinory Board of Agriculture was held on January 25th, there 
being present Messrs. H. N. Wioks (Chairman), A. J. Cooke (Vice-Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, 
P. J. Baily, S. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, E. Coleman, J. B. Murdoch, Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from 
Messrs. J. W. Sandford and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson. 

Reduction in Price of Superphos'phat.e. —In accordance with tlie resolution carried at the 
1932 Annual (vongross, the Secretary communicated with the manufacturers of superphosphate 
in South Australia requesting them to giv€> consideration to a reduction in the price of this 
fertiliser for the coming season. In reply to the Board’s letter, the manufacturers pointed 
out that in view of the increase in the cost of all materials—except phosphate rock—used in 
the manufacture of superpho.sphate, little hope could bo held out for any reduction. It was 
also stated that despite the increase in cost of raw materials present prices were 14*7 per cent, 
leas than those ruling in 1913*14, which statement was borne out by the report on the 
Supeqjhosphate Industry made last year by the Hon. John Gunn, of the Prime Minister’s 
Development Department. On the suggestion of Mr. Murdoch it was decided that members 
of the Bureau should be advised through the Journal that primary producers, in resi>eot of 
the production of primary produce other than wheat, would be paid 15s. per ton for each ton 
•of artificial manure used during the year ending November 30th, 1933. 

Life Membership. —The name of Mr. A. C. Jarvis, of the Berri Branch, was added to the roll 
of Life Members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

March Meeting. —It was decided that (be March meeting should be held at the Blackwood 
'Orchard. 

New Branches, —Approval was given for the formation of Branches of the Bureau at 
Miindalla (Women’s), Chilpuddie Rocks, and Adelaide, with the following foundation 
members :— MundaUa Mesdames J. Werner, W. Golding, D. Kemp, ,T. and A. Staude, 

F. Trenorden, E. Packer, W. Dinning, R, Golding, W. Jones, L. Fisher, Ij. Humphrys, —. 
Pavier, L. Beare, Misses K. Hillier, E. Gill, B. and L. Tromain, L. and D. Carson. Chilpuddie 
Rocks —H. Cockrane, H. Brown, A. Miller, R. Redding, W. Richards, G. Pliillips, G. Russell, 
A. Rodd, J, Schulz, F. Herdc, H. Hebbingtoii, G. HoblKjrman, A. Wagner, A. Cox, C. Page, 
H. McPhail, K. Ward, and D, Caust. Adelaid^i. —J. Burns, S. Church, —. Devitt, D. Fitzgerald, 
A. Ferguson, A. Foster, H. Hill, C. Horton, L. Howard, F. Hughes, J. Hudd, J. Hewland, W. 
Lindquist, A. Toogood, B. Tommons, R. Mortimer, W. Osborne, E. Vinal, W. Buchanan, and 
O. Ayton. 

Conditional approval was granted to the foriruftion of a Women’s Branch at Kybybolite. 

New Members. Ilie following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches :— 
Balumbah—A. J. Swann, J. Franklin, A. Franklin, A. A. Jericho, 8. G. Jericho, N. A. Jericho, 
H. Ellis, W. H. Riches, W. B. Riches, W. L. P. Norris, L. Stutley, vS. Mesman, R. C. Counsel, 
J. B. Marinho, J. E. Swann, A, B. Davis, P. Franklin ; Greenock—C. Laucke; Hindmarsh 
Island—Les. Hann; Hope Forest—W. McNeil, N. DoCaux; Clarendon— — Winham, Rev. 
W. 8. Statton ; Kapinnie- -Clem Harris ; Hop© Forest—L. Bevan ; Pinnaroo Women’s— 
Miss D. Brymer; Coonaw'arra—E. L. Gaffney; Koonunga—H. Faulkenburg, R. L. Schulz, 
A. Mickau; Wolseley—flas. Durbridge, Chas. Matthews ; Coonawarra~'’"«I. M. Kain. 

No. of members, 8,268; No. of Branches. 322. 

Items relating to irrigation experiments, &c., were taken in committee. 
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DAIBY AND FAEM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Messrs- A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on February Ist, 193.3— 

Butter. —The local demand for Factory Butter throughout January showed considerable 
raprovernont because of t\w decrease in manufacture of Dairy and Store Butters, The produc¬ 
tion of all grades however showed a steady decline which is usual at this time of the year, with 
the feed drying off and consequent lessened floAv of milk. Although there is still a surplus 
of lower grade Faetory Butter which is being packed each week h)r shipment overseas the 
supplies of Choicest are barely sufficient for local needs, and consequently supplies have had to 
he augmented by importations from Victoria during the past few weeks. Values in London 
again touched ret^ord low levels and It seems difficidt to forecast the likely movements of trade 
there. Local values have continued fairly steady, but the market is somewhat weak because of 
the overseas position. 

Choicest Creamery fresh butter in bulk Is. OJd. Prints and delivery extra. (These prices 
are subject to the Stabilization Levies). Store and Collectors 6^d. to 7d. per lb. at store door, 
less usual selling charges. 

Eggs. —The usual season contraction in supplies continues, but with exporting now^ ceased, 
there has been more than sufficient quantities available for all local requirements. Consequently 
the surplus of better grade Infertile Eggs has found an outlet in the Eastern States, and Pulp 
Manufacturers have also taken large quantities of farm eggs for Winter use. Values tend 
firmer for all grades. 

Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 5d. per dozen. Selected, tested and infertile higher, 
according to quality. 

Cheese. —The quantities manufaetured in this State this year have easily constituted a 
record, and a heavy tonnage was exported to Britain. With the declining milk supplies, however, 
exporting has now about ceased, but the loc al and interstate demand is now about equal to 
supply. Rates are steady. 

New’ makes, large to loaf ff|d. to 7d. Semi-matured and matured 9d. to IJd, per lb. 

Bacon. —The supplies of bacon of all cuts have kept up well throughout January, as heavy 
quantities of live hogs were available at (be Abattoirs and country markets each week, and 
therefore .stocks of bacon in process of curing w^ere kept at high levels. The turnover of the 
finished article was w’ell maintained, and this was helped because of the fairly cool weather 
which was experienced last month. Prices show'cd an easing which also stimulated sales. 1 

Best, local sides 7|d. to 8d. Best local factory cured middles 7d. to 7^d. Large fi^d. Loca 
rolls 7d. to 7id. Local hams lid. to ll|d. per lb. Cooked Is. Ojd. to Is. Id, Lard, printR 
6d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Limited supplies of New’ Season’s are now being marketed, and because of the 
loss ill weight wbich occurs in the drying out, buyers limits wore reduced and values in the open 
market therefore came back |d. per Ib. Kernels however, continue to sell steadily without 
alteration. 

Brandis and Softshells 8Jd. to 9d. Ilardsholls fid. to fi^d. per lb. Kernels 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. 
jier lb. 

Honey. —There is little improvement to report in the demand for honey, and although th 
quality of the new season’s ‘“Take” is satisfactory, demand is not likely to improve until the 
coohw weather sets in. 

Prime clear extracted in liquid condiiiiui 2|d. to 3Jd. Lower grades Ud. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.—I s now short in supply and meeting with good demand. 

Is. to Is. O^d. per lb,, according to sample. 

Live Poultry. —The supplies of live poultry throughout the month w’cre larger than usual 
as many breeders were quitting old season’s stock. Prices maintained fairly well but niore 
particularly for prime quality table birds. Wc advise consigning. Crates loaned on applicat ion. 

Live Poultry. —Prime roosters 3s. 3d. to 48. 8d. Nice conditioned cockerels 2s. 8d. to 
38. Id. Fair conditioned cockerels 28. to 2s. 7d. Chickens lower. Heavy weight hens 2s. 3d. 
to 3s. fid. Medium hens Is, 9d. to 2 b. 2d. Light hens Is. 2d. to Is. 7d. Couple of pons of 
weedy sorts lower. Geese 38. fid. to 48. fid. Goslings lower. Prime young Muscovy Drakes, 
48. to fis. Young Muscovy Ducks 2s. 3d. to 38. Ordinary ducks Is. 2d. to 28. fid. Ducklings 
lower. Turkeys good to prime eondition lid. to Is. 4d. per lb. live weight. Turkeys fair 
condition 8d. to 9d. per lb. live weight. Turkeys fattening sorts lower. Pigeons 3d. to 4d. each. 

Potatoes. —Local new 4s. fid. per cwt. 

Onions. —New season’s fis. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figuroH, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
«how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of January, 1933, also the average 
precipitation for the month of Jauuaiy and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

. 

For 
Jan,, 
1933. I 

Av'ge 

for 

Jun. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

i 



1 


Fab Nokth anjj Upueb Nobtu. 


Oodnadatta .... 

O-Of) 

0-r)8 

4-7U 1 

Marreo . 

— 

0-41 

5-89 ! 

F^arina . 


OoO 

047 f 

Copley . 

OJO 

0-55 

7-94 ! 

Beltana . 

0-16 

000 

8-04 

Blinman. 

0-39 

0-91 

11-90 

Hookina. 


0-49 

11-53 

Hawker . 

004 

008 

12-30 

Wilson .. ... 

— 

000 

11-78 

Cordon. 

— 

002 

10-03 

C(uorn. 

0-62 

004 

13-29 

Port Augusta ., 

0-32 

0-52 

9-42 

Bruco. 

, 

040 

9-93 

Hammond. 

004 

000 

11-31 i 

Wilmington .... 

0*43 

0'80 

17-43 

Wi Howie. 

034 

047 

12-19 

.Melrose. 

0-89 

MO 

22-80 

Booleroo Centre 

1-92 

i 0-74 

15 10 ! 

Port Cermeiri .. 

0-84 

001 

12-43 

Wirrabara . 

2-80 

000 

19-21 i 

Appila . 

0-70 

0-62 

14-07 j 

Oradock. 

0-99 

0'08 

10-83 

Carrieton. 

012 

O'70 

12-31 j 

Johnburg . 

0-i2 

0-08 

10-01 

Eurelia. 


0-70 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

0-29 

0-90 

13-21 1 

Nackara. 

1-26 

O'OO 

IMO j 

Black Bock .... 

04)8 

0-09 

12-41 

■Oodlawirra .... I 

214 

0 49 

1100 j 

Peterborough .. ( 

OK) 

0-81 

13-21 i 

Yongnla.| 

O'38 

0 00 

14-42 j 


North- Fast. 


Yunta. 

0-03 

0-00 

8-00 

Waukaringa ... 

0-08 

0-49 

8-00 jl 

Mannahill . 

0-10 

0-03 

8-28 

Cockburn . 

0-17 

0-00 

7-90 

Broken Hill .... 

0-07 

0'07 

9-03 

Loweb North. 


Port Pirio . 

0-32 

0 00 

1317 

Port Broughton 

012 

0-58 

13-93 

Bute. 

017 

0'50 

10'30 

Laura . 

M8 

0-09 

17-91 

Caltowie. 

O'72 

0'08 

10-09 

Jamestown .... 

O'OO 

007 

17-71 

Gladstone . 

0-78 

0-00 

10-29 

Crystal Brook ., 

] -20 

004 

1.0-78 

'Geo?-getown .... 

1-21 

0-00 

18-30 

Narridy . 

0-17 

0-54 

15-85 I 

Eedhili. 

042 

0-50 

10-55 1 

Spalding. 

0-90 

009 

18-99 I 

Oulnare . 

0-93 

003 

18-50 

Yacka. 

0-61 

0-49 

15-33 

Koolunga. 

0-35 

0-09 

15-40 

Snowtown . 

0-45 

0-08 

15-04 


Station. 

For 

Jan,, 

1083. 

Av’gc 

for 

Jan, 

Av‘ge 
Annual 
llaln- 
1 fall. 



1 

i 


Lower North — coniiytued. 


Brink worth. 

0-73 

0-50 

15-74 

Blyth . 

M7 

0-05 

10-77 

Clare. 

J-90 

0-85 

24-53 

Mintaro . 

J-77 

0-60 

23-42 

Wat/orvale. 

0-76 

0-89 

26-91 

Auburn . 

0-62 

0-96 

23-98 

Hoyloton. 

1-32 

0-71 

17-32 

Balaklava . 

0-85 

0-67 

16-49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

0-40 

0-55 

12-93 

Terowie . 

0-91 

0-09 

1 13 36 

Yareowic. 

I 1-28 

' 0-67 

1 13-57 

Hallett. 

]-09 

0-08 

16-40 

Mount Bryan .. 

J-70 

0-54 

10-66 

Kooringa. 

0-33 

0-72 

17-89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0-39 

0-72 

18-66 

West of Murray Ranok. 



Manoora. 

1-75 

0-58 

18-83 

Saddleworth ... 

1-14 

0-73 

19-55 

Marrabel . 

2-30 

0-70 

19-84 

Riverton . 

0-91 

0'74 

20-75 

Tarlee. 

1-18 

0-74 

! 18-11 

Stockport. 

MO 

0*72 

10-88 

Hamley Bridge . 

1-05 

0-75 

10-54 

Kapunda. 

2-91 

0-81 

19-79 

Freeling. 

1-94 

0-71 

17-85 

Greenock. 

2-12 

0-75 

21-50 

Truro . 

1-38 

0-7() 

19-90 

Stockwell. 

2-15 

0'07 

20-12 

Nuriootpa . 

2*09 

0-74 

20-04 

Angaaton. 

1-98 

0-70 ' 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

2-88 

0-81 

22-02 

l.ivndoc-h . 

2-28 

0-72 1 

23-45 

Williamst own . . 

414 

0-80 

27-71 

Adei.aide Plai 

NS. 


Owen . 

M7 

0-37 

1 14 33 

Mail ala. 

1-01 1 

0 09 

16-50 

Rosew-orthv . . .. 1 

1-30 

0-09 

i 17-34 

trawler.1 

M9 

0-71 

*8-90 

Two Wells. 

0 89 

0-63 

15-70 

Virginia . .. 

0 94 

0-07 

17-12 

Smithficld . 

1-03 

0-51 

17-50 

Salisbury. 

1-57 

0-69 

18-54 

Adelaide. 

2-25 

0«70 

2M0 

Glen Osmond .. 

1-41 

0-90 

26-90 

Magill. 

1-47 

0-83 

25-50 

Mount Ranoeb. 


Teatree Gully .. 

1-54 

0-81 

27*30 

Stirling West ,.. 

2-04 

1-51 

46-91 

Uraidla. 

2-40 

1-31 

43-91 

Clarendon . 

1-96 

1-07 

32-82 

Morphett Vale , 

1 -29 

0-74 

22-64 

Noarlunga. 

MO 

0-58 

20-34 

Willunga . 

1-09 

0-76 

2601 

Aldinga . 

1-21 

0-55 

20-21 
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Station. 

For 

Jan., 

lOSJ. 

Av'ge 

for 

Jau. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Ilaln- 

fall. 

Mount Lofty Langes —con 

td. 

Myi)onga . 

P28 

0-09 

29-48 

Normanvillo . . . 

L80 

(i-55 

20-09 

Yaiikalilla . 

202 

0-o4 

22-85 

Mount Pleasant 

4-31 

0-82 

27-18 

Birdwood. 

2 -r >8 

0-99 

29 15 

Lrumeracha .... 

3-44 

1 05 

33 39 

Millbi-ook Bob. . 

3-68 

103 

34-80 

Tweed vale. 

3417 

0-98 

35-89 

Woodside. 

2-97 

0-96 

32-25 

Amblesifle . 

1 -65 

1-07 

34-87 

Nairne . 

3-38 

0-93 

28-09 

Mount Barker . . 

3-48 

102 

31-79 

Eehunga . 

2-04 

P04 

33-15 

MaocleHfiold .... 

1-80 

0-89 

30-43 

Meadows . 

101 

1 -03 

3(i 12 

iStiathalbyn .... 

1-24 

0-09 

19-34 

Murhay Pi.ATS and 

Valley. 

Meningie . 

0*90 

04U 

18-37 

Milang . 

0-59 

000 

14 92 

Larighorne's Ck. 

0-90 

0-40 

14-70 

Wellington. 

1 -(vl 

0-70 

14-50 

Taijern Bend . .. 

2-20 

0-48 

14-70 

Murray Bridge . 

1 ■07 

0-55 

13-59 

Oallington . 

1-4.7 

O-Ot) 

15 20 

M an nil in . 

0-02 

0-49 

11-47 

Palmer. 

r)-2I 

0-43 

15-43 

►Sedan . 

2()3 

0-54 

12-11 

Swan Heatdi . . . 

3-39 

0-30 

10-09 

Blanehetown . . . 

2-20 

0'04 

11 -04 

Eudunda . 

1-08 

0 00 

17-11 

SutlierlandB .... 

1 -84 

0 34 

10-82 

Morgan. 

0-51 

0•49 

9-20 

Waikerie . 

1-43 

0-33 

9-tiO 

Overland Crni'.. . 

207 

0-40 

10-41 

TiOxton. 

1 -80 

0 40 

11-59 

Iv<*nmnrk. 

1-21 

0-45 

10-49 


West of Srf'iNc'ER’s (Ji lf. 


Eiicda . 

0-24 

0-59 

9-98 

Nullarbor. 

0-08 

0-37 

8-73 

Fowler’s Bav . . - 

0-19 

0-37 

11 82 

Penong . 

0-22 

0-3i) 

12-12 

Koonibba. 

0-38 

1 0•29 

1 1-82 

D<inial Bay .... 

907 

j 0-24 

ll-3(i 

Oednria. 

O-20 

0-22 

9-95 

Smoky Bay .... 

0-50 

0-24 

10-28 

Wirrulla .. 

1 9-51 

012 

lo-os 

Streaky Bav . . . 

i 9-22 

0-40 

14-82 

Ohandada . 

0-90 



Minnipa. 

0-45 

0-58 

13-08 

Kyancutta. 

0-40 

-. 


Talia.1 

0-10 i 

0-20 1 

14-03 

Port Elliston .. . 

0-10 

0-37 

10-39 

Yeelaniia. 

— 

0-23 

15-72 

Eummins. 

0-19 

0-37 

17-35 

Port Lincoln.... 

1-90 

0-54 

19-34 

Turn by . | 

0-71 

0-28 

13-92 

l^ngarm. 

0-72 

0'30 

16-73 

Harrow. 

0-27 

0-32 

13-08 

Arno Bay . 

0-42 

0-38 

12-44 


Station. 

1 

For 
Jan., 
J932. ' 

Av’ge . 

for 

Jan. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Hain- 

full. 

West of Stencer’s 

-conid. 


Kudall . 

0-48 

0-51 

12-19 

Cleve . 

0-38 

0-51 

14-06 

Cowell . 

0-58 

0 45 

IMO 

Miltalie. 

0-73 

0 51 

13-54 

Uarke’H Peak . . 

0-51 

0-55 

14-92 

Kimba . 

0-37 

0-31 

1F52 

Yorke 1 

"ENINHUJ.a. 


Wallaroo . 

0-54 

0-52 

13-91 

Kadina. 

0-43 

0-50 

15-01 

Moonta. 

0-47 

0-49 

15-05 

PaBkeville . 

0-11 

0-47 

15-40 

Maitland . 

0-89 

000 

19-90 

Ardrossan . 

0-40 

0-48 

13-93 

Port Victoria .. . 

0-45 

0-45 

15-40 

Currarnulka .... 

0-18 

0-50 

17-87 

Minlaton . 

0-50 

0-50 

17-80 

Port Vincent .. . 

0-23 

0-39 

14-40 

Brentwood. 

0-52 

0-34 

15-45 

StaiiHburv. 

0-50 

0-55 

10-81 

Warooka . 

0-28 

0-43 

17-51 

Yorketown .... 

0-33 

0-40 

10-94 

Edithburgh. 

(F09 

0-48 

1 10-34 

South and 

South-East. 


Cai>e Borda . . . . | 

0-95 

1 0-59 1 

24-83 

Kingficote . 

1 -04 

1 0-44 

19-11 

Penneshaw .... 

9-92 

1 0-41 ! 

18-85 

Victor llalbo!' . . | 

M2 

007 

21-27 

Port Elliot. 

0-90 

0-64 

19-91 

Coolwa. 

0-90 

004 

1781 

Copcville . 

2-14 

0-35 

11-44 

Mcribal). 

1-50 

0-52 

IMo 

Alawoona. 

1-05 

0-45 

10-02 

Mindarie . 

1-94 

0-48 

11-91 

Sandalwood .... 

2'81 

0-52 

13-57 

K a room la . 

0-73 

0-48 

14-33 

I^innaroo . 

1-23 

0-4! 

14-54 

Parilla . 

9-30 

0-44 

13-90 

Lamcroo . 

0-90 

0-54 

1008 

T*arrakie . 

9 00 

0-43 

14-49 

Geranium. 

9-71 

0 45 

10-41 

J^mke. 

l-<)3 

0-53 

10-03 

Cooke’s Plains . . 

9-94 

0-52 

15-38 

Coomandook . . . 

9-Vt3 

9-48 

17-1] 

CoonaVpyn . 

5-73 

0-04 

17-42 

d'intinara . 

9-83 

0-48 

18'()9 

Keit h . 

9-85 

0-42 

17-87 

Bordertown .... 

1-55 

0-70 

19-22 

Wolseley . 

1-90 

0-58 

18-4| 

Franees . 

0-97 

(1-07 

19-99 

Naracoorte .... 

9-78 

0-79 

22 59 

TVnf)ln . 

0-72 

1-03 

20-0(> 

Lucindale. 

0-80 

0-70 

23 L; 

Kingston . 

1-25 

0-72 

24-3:i 

Kobe. 

0-40 

0-78 

24-64 

Beach port . 

0-35 

0-85 

20-93 

Millicent. 

0-59 

0-90 

29-70 

Kalangadoo .... 

1 -00 

M8 

3203 

Mount Gambler 

MO 

1 -34 

30-5o 
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Branch. 

pf 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Adelaide . 

t 

_ 


Farrell’s Flat . 

* 

24 

24 






* 



AldinKa. 


— 


Frances. 

840 

1 

1 

Allan dale East. 


10 

10 

Frayville .... 

♦ 

— 

— 









Ainytou . 

* 

— 

..... 

Oeoritelown . 

♦ 

4 

11 







25 

26 


* 

_ 

_ 


* 

10 

15 

Appiia Yariowie . 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women’s . 

834 

10 

UV 

Artliurton. 

I4B 



Glencoe. 


14 

14 

Aghboume. 

* 

8 

8 

Glof sop. 

m 

— 

— 

Auburn Women’s . 

H32 

— 

31 

Goode . 

t 

9 

ft' 

Balaklava. 

♦ 

27 

27 

Goode W’omen’s. 

* 

ft 

.— 

Ballmmiab . 


— 


Greenock. 

84.5 

13 

33 

Balurnbah .. 

860 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

853 

9 

ft 

Balimdmh Women's. 

* 

1 

I 

Gulnare. 

¥ 

— 

— 

Barmera . 

* 

—. 

— 

Gumeracha. 

¥ 

13 

13 

Beetaloo Valley. 

• 

6 

6 

Halldon. 


.— 

— 

Bebdle Women’s . 

883 

R 

14 

Hanson. 


7 

7 




_ 


859 

8 

8 

Berri .. 

« 

13 

14 

Hawker. 




Big Bwainp. 


— 

— 

Hlndmarsh Island. 


.— 

— 

Blackh(*ath. 

t 

:ie 

Ifi 

Hookina . 

* 

—. 

— 

Black Itock . 


— 

— 

Hope Forest. 

* 

6 

6 

Black Springs. 

« 

— 

— 

Hoyieton. 

* 

20 

20 

Blackwowl . 

858 

8 

R 

Inman Valley. 


16 

16 

Block E. 


—- 

___ 

Ironbank. 

¥ 


— 

Blyth. 

* 

24 

24 

Jamestown. 

* 

15 

36 

Booleroo Centre. 

m 

10 

10 

Jervols . 

t 

9 

ft 

Booliran . 

* 


—. 

Kalangadoo Women’s .... 

* 

11 

11 

Boor's Plains . 

* 

3 

— 

Kalaiigadoo . 

¥ 

11 

11 

Borrikfl. 

* 

— 

— 

Kalyan . 


16 

ir> 

Bowhill. 

* 

0 

6 

Kangarilla . 

• 

— 

— 

Brentwood . 

860 

2 

2 

Kangarilla Women’s. 

* 

16 

16 

Brinkley . 

* 

8 

8 

Kanmautoo . 


— 

— 

Brinkworth. 

844 

« 

6 

Eanni . 

* 

— 


Brownlow. 

* 

— 

— 

Kapinnie. 

853 

R 


Buchanan . 

« 

— 

— 

Kapunda. 

♦ 

10 

10 

Bugle... 

* 

14 

14 

K.'iri'”lt.ibv. 




Bundaleer Springs. 




Karoonda. 

* 

8 

15 

Bute . 


16 

16 

Keith. 

* 

9 

ft 

Butler ... 




Kidly 

♦ 

1 4 

11 

Calca. 

* 


_ 

Ki Ri. 

* 



Cadell . 

1 * 

— 


Kilkerran . 

* 

ft 

ft 

Calipb . 

/ * 

7 

7 

Kongoroug. 

1 Si* 

1 

6 

Caltowie . 

* 



Koolunga . 

i 843 

i 

— 

Canowie Belt . 

4> 

1 — 

— 

Koonlbba . 

* 

1 ^ 

ft 

Garalue . 

* 

i » 

' 8 

Koonungu. 

844 

1 ‘ - 


Carrow ... 

* 

1 ^ 

8 

Koppio . 

* 


! 7 

(y'handada. 

* 

— 


Kringiu. 

* 

' 13 

I 13 

Oharra. 

* 

— 


Knlkawirra. 

856 

14 

14. 

Cherry Gardena. 

858 

..— 

— 

Kyancntta . 

i 

7 

1 7 

(.’lanfleld . 

* 

— 

— 

Kyhybollte. 

* 

ft 

i ^ 

Clare Women's. 

t 



Kybybolitc Women’s .... 

¥ 

7 

7 

Clarendon ... 

* 

6 

6 

J.ameroo. 

¥ 

4 

11 

Cleve. 

* 

4 

11 

Langhorne’s Creek ...... 

860 

8 

8 

Cobdogla. 

* 

— 

— 

Laura . 

854 

11 

11 

Collie. 

* 

1 

1 

Laura Bay . 

¥ 

14 

14 

Colton. 

4> 

.... 

— 

Txmswood & Forest Range. 

* 


— 

Cooroandook . 

* 

2.3 

23 

Light’s l^aas.. 

846 

I 

— 

(X)onalpyu . 

• 


— 

liipsou. 

* 

1 

4 

11 

Coonawarra . 

840 

ft 

ft 

Lone Gum and Mouash .. 

* 

i ^ 

8 

Coonawarra Women’s. 

833 

K 

1.5 

Lone Pine. 

1 t 

6 

6 

Coorabie ... 

Hi 

— 

— 

Longwood. 

1 * 


— 

Coiicville. 

* 


.... 

Lowbank . 

¥ 

1 

8 

Coulta.. 

* 

.— 

— 

Loxton . . 

¥ 

10 

10 

Cradock. 

* 


— 

Liicindale . 

* 

.— 


C*ummins. 

* 

10 

10 

Lyndoch. 

* 

7 

7 

Cungeiia . 

m 

2 

2 

McLaren Flat. 

* 

— 


Currenf y Creek . 


13 

13 

McLaren Flat Women’s... 

834 

2 

2 

Cycnet River. 

• 

— 

— 

Macclesfield . 

• 

16 

16 

Darke’s Peak. 

* 

—. 

— 

MocGUHvray .. 

* 

7 

7 

Dudley . 

* 

— 

— 

Mallala . 

* 

20 

20 

EdlHlllie ... 

<■ 

_ 

... 

Maltee. 

¥ 

ft 

ft 

Elbow Hill ... 

851 

7 

7 

Mangalo ... ; 

¥ 

— 

— 

Eudunda... 

¥ 

6 

6 

Mangalo Women’s . 

¥ 

— 


Eurelia . 

« 

11 

11 

Maunanarle .. 

¥ 


— 

Eurella Women’s. 

* 

1 

1 

Maratna ., . .... 

¥ 

_ 

_ 

Everard East. 

* 



Meadows . 

¥ 

8 
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Branch. 

ll(?port 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Page. 

Feb 

Mar. 

MerJbah. 

* 

R 

13 

Rosy Pine. 

• 



Mllann. 

8tt0 

8 

8 

Rudall. 

* 

7 

7 

MlUendUla. 

* 




♦ 

10 

30 

Millicent . 


24 

24 

Saddleworth Women's . . . 

* 

7 


Millicent Women’s. 

836 

R 

— 

Salisbury. 

• 

— 

— 

MlltHlie . 

* 

4 

11 

Balt (/’reek. 

* 

— 

— 

Mlndarlo. 


3 

3 

Siiiuiaiwood . 


— 

— 

Mirmipa. 

4> 



Brott’s Bottom . 

t 

4 

11 

Modbury. 




Bhoal Bay. 

f 

7 

7 

Monarto Bouth. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Brnoky Bay . 

* 



MoontA . 

* 


— 

Bnowtown. 

* 

10 

10 

Moorlands. 

4< 

8 

— 

South Kllkerran . 


7 

7 

Moorook . 

an 



Bpalding . 


— 

— 

Morchard . 

♦ 

10 

10 

Sprlngton . 

861 

1 

I 

Morphett Vale. 


— 


Stanley Flat. 

♦ 

20 

20 

Mount Barker . 

* 

20 

20 

Stirling . 


— 


Mount Bryan. 

* 

— 

- 

Stocki>ort, . 


— 



t 


2 



8 

8 


841 

10 



* 

24 

24 

Mount Hope. 

* 

7 

7 

Tailem Bend . . 


16 

16 

Mount Pleasant. 

*1 


— 

Talia . 


24 

31 

Mount Ittunarkable. 

* 

— 

.— 

Tantanoolu. 


4 

4 

Mount Bchank. 

m 

— 

.... 

Taiitanoola W omen’s .... 

839 

1 

1 

Mudarnuckla . 


31 

11 

Taplan. 

* 

B 

7 

Mundalla. 

t 


— 

Tarogoro. 

8.54 

9 

8 

Mundaila Women’s. 

887 

0 

9 

Tarcowle. 


— 

__ 

Murray Bridge. 



— 

Tarlee . 



—■ 

Murray town. 


. 

— 

Tarpeena. 

* 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 



— 

Tatiara . 



— 

Myponga. 

801, 

36 

16 

Thrlngtou.. 

* 

— 


Myxla. 

* 

8 

8 

Tlntlnara . 


— 

— 

Nantawarra . 

* 

9 

9 

Truro . 

S46 

20 

20 

Naracoorte. 

* 

11 

U 

Tulkineara . 

♦ 

9 

9 

Narrldv. 

« 

— 


Tweedvale . 


16 

16 

Nnrrung . 

• 

— 


Two Wells . 

• 

— 

— 

I*lelshaby. 



— 

V ugarra . 

* 

16 

16 

Nelshaby Woiuon's. 

* 



Upper Wakefield. 


— 

—, 

Netherton... 


8 

8 

Uraidla and Buinrnertown. 

* 

6 

6 

New Rfsldeuce . 

* • 

— 


Veltch. 


— 


North Booborowle. 

* 

— 


Virginia. 

* 


— 

Nunilkompita .. 

* 1 

<> 

9 

Waddikee Rocks . 

• 

4 

11 

Nunkcrl. 

* 


8 

Walkerie . 

* 

30 

10 

O’Loughlln . 

* 

13 

13 

Wallala. 

855 ' 

8 1 

8 

Orroroo. 

i 



Wanbi . 


22 

22 

Overland Corner . 

* 

8 i 

8 

Wandearah. 

; • 



Owen. 

♦ 1 

10 

; 10 

Wareowle . 

* 

R 

7 

Pal able . 

* 1 


_ 

WareoMie Women’s . 

* 

R 

7 

Parllla. 

* 

1^ i 

7 

Warramboo . 

* 

1 7 

7 

ParlUa Womon’s . 

* 

15 

l.'i 

Warrainboo Women’s .... 

* 

3 


Pari I la Well . 

* 

13 

13 

Wasleys .. 

* 

9 

9 

Parllla Well Women’s. 

* 

1 28 

28 

Waaleys Women’s. 

* 

2 

2 

Parrakle . 

* 

1 


Watervalc. 

847 

20 1 

20 

Parraklc Women’s. 

* 

28 

28 

Wauraltec.. 


7 1 

7 

Panina . 

* 

R 

3 

Weavers . 

♦ 

13 

1.3 

Paskevillo. 

* 

7 

7 

Wepowie. 

♦ 

6 ! 

6 

J*ata. 

m 


3 

W liy te- Y arcowie. 

♦ 



Penneshaw. 

* 



White’s River .. 




Penola. 

* 

— 

4 

Wilkawatt Women’s. 

* 

! — 


Ponola Women’s . 

837 

4 


WllUamstown Women’s... 

* 

1 

1 

Pen Wortham. . 

* 

{) 

9 

AVilliaiuatown. 

* 

1 

— 

Petersvilh;. 

* 

7 

7 

WlUowio . 


27 ! 

27 

Pctliia. 

* 

1 25 

i 2.5 

Wilmington . 

843 

14 

14 

Pinbong .. 

* 

j — 

— 

Windsor . 

♦ 



Pinkawllllnio . 

* 


— 

Wiruabara.. 

* 



Plnnaroo . 

* 


1 — 

Wlrrllla . 

* 

9 

9 

Plnnaroo Women’s . 

838 

2 

3 

Wirrilla Women’s .. 

♦ 

2 

2 

Port Elliott. 


i 

1 18 

WirruUa . 

« 

j 

15 

15 

Pygery . 

w 

7 


Wolseley. 


13 

1.3 

Pygery Women’s. 

* 


..A 

Wudinna. i 



— 

Quom . 

\ * 

! 6 

6 

W vnarka.' 




Rainco. 

867 



Yaeka . 

♦ 

— 


Rapid Bay . 


— 

— 

Yadnaric. 

♦ 

7 

7 

Redhill . 

* 

0 

Jl 

Yallunda Fiat . 

* 


— 

-Rendelshain. 

841 

_ 

_ 

Yandiah . 

* 

10 

7 

Reninork. 

* 

, — 

— 

Yaninee. 

* 



Rhynle . 

1 * 

9 

— 

Yanianabie. 

* 

.— 

— 

Rlchmau’s Creek. 

* 

13 

13 

Yeelanua. 

♦ 

8 

8 

Riverton .. 

1 * 



Yorketown. 


— 


Riverton Women’s . 

Hi 

— 

— 

Younghusband. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran . 

^ 854 

— 

— 

Yurgo . 

* 

R i 

— 

Roeedaie. 

Rosoworthy . 

• 

* 

— 

— 

Yurgo Women’s. j 

* 1 




• No report received during the mouth of December. t Held over. a In reoaas. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Kvery producer sliould bfe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
aame and address of the Secretarj’^ of the nearest Branch, 

If the nt'arest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one* Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
foneeniing the work of this institution. 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

\ J{eplirs .suppUrd hy (J. Qiihin, Cfiuf JIot'iicitKnral h\strut‘tf>r.\ 


Pruning Tomato Plants. 

(larv 7IV)?)?rw',s‘ Branch aslcs: ^*Wh<il is the correct method of prnniirp tomatoes , and 
the first manure to use**' 

Ifeply—1’omatoes are usually trained to one or two hiding shoots, and all laterals 
arising in the axils of the leaves on these leaders arc cut or pinched out when an inch 
or so in length. The tir>s of the leaders, if necessary, are innched back when lift;, or 
more liigh. Farmyard manure is dug in Avhen preparing the l.and for i)lanting. A 
sprinkling of bonodust or superphosphate, also sulphate of potash, may be worked into 
file land. When the ^dauts liav(‘ matured aliout half of the croj> a sprinkling of .siilphatt^ 
of annnonia or nitrat'O of soda di.ssolvcd into the ground with a good watering will help 
to <a)ntinue the ('rojiplng. 

Cutting Bach Geraniums. 

Th( Clare TVomrn's IB'aiwh also ashed: ’^What is (he best lime to cut baeh 
p crania ms. * * 

Kt'ply—Uh'raninins, or nurre correctly pelargoniums, are usually (‘ut back in Jajiuary 
or February, and if watered will make new growth and l)loon] in th(‘ autumn, and if 
not too frosty in the localitv, well on into the Avinter. They may l>e cut back .in 
Decu'inber after the tirst blooming is and Avill, if Avatered and maniut'd, make good 

growth and bower again in late summer, Imt as a rule the main cutting back is tJiat 
Avhich i.s outlined above. 

AUBUItN (Average annual rainfall, 23.98in.). 

November 25th.—Present: J8 members. 

C,nK].si'MAs liiocu’Es.—An interesting ccdlecticui of novelties Avas tabled by Miss B. 
Dennison suitable for Ciiristmas prCvSents, AA'hich could be made at (piitG a small cosr. 
Aliss Dennison also gave the following recipes;— Christmas Cake: lilbs. flour, Bibs, 
currants, lib. laisiiis, Ub. almonds, IBbs. butter, 1 Bbs. sugar, Alb. lemon ]>eel, 15 eggs. 
,1 teaspoon mixed spice, brandy to taste if desired; mix altogether and bake B hours; 
if divided into 3 tins bake luinrs. Christmas Fudding: bjlbs. raisins, ^Ib. currants, 
Hb. mixed peel, i|]b. bread eruiribs, i[lb. suet, 8 egjgs, 1 teaspoon mixed spice, 1 wine¬ 
glass brandy; Avhen all tlie dry ingredients are well mixed moisten with beaten eggs 
and brandy; stir well; boil 6 liours first da}’; when wanted boil about 2 hours; serve 
with brandy sauce. Brandy Sauce: 1 tablespoon corn flour, 2 tablespoons sugar; 
moisten with milk then add onongh boiling water to thicken; flavor Avit’h brandy and 
nutmeg. Apricot Biscuits: Bozs. butter, .Bozs. sugar, 1 egg, 6ozs. flour, 1 teaspoon 
apricot jam, 1 tablespoon cream; mix ingredients woll, then drop small lots on oven 
tray; put' in a, hot oven for 5 minutes. Slavish Cream: j 1 pint of milk, Joz. gelatine, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 3 eggs; put milk and gelatine on fire, stir occasionally, ,when 
dissolved add yolks of eggs and sugar, and stir until it boils; when half cold add 
whipped Avhites and a fcAv drops of vanilla essence. (Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 
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BELiAXdE (Average annual rainfall, 17.71in.). 

Thirteen members of the Branch attended the meeting held on December 13th, 
Instructive papers, Plants and Flowersand ‘*Tho Teeth in Relation to Health,^' 
were read by Miss Mitchell and Mrs. M, Baily and the Secretary, Mrs. A. Cummings. 


COONAWABBA. 

November 15th.—^Present: 20 members. 

Jam Making and Preseeving. —Mrs. J. Skinner read the following paper:—‘‘Every¬ 
thing connected with fruit preserving should be scrupulously clean, and wooden spoons 
should be used. To preserve in any form, fruit should be j)erfectly sound and not over¬ 
ripe. The proportion of sugar in making jam is lib. sugar to lib. fruit, except in fig 
and melon, to which allow ^Ib. For jell^', 1 cup of sugar to 1 cup of juice. Jam must 
be bottled hot. If loft uncovered, minute organisms will cause mould to grow or excite 
fermentation. Large crystal sugar is best. Orange and Melon Jam: 6 large oranges, 
5 lemons, bqts. water, 121b8. sugar. Pare the fruit as thinly as jmssible; put in the pan 
with water; let stand all night. Boil for 1 hour before adding sugar, then boil until it 
jellies.'’ Preserving without ** Fowler *s Outfit* \—First method: For a sterilizing vat 
the copper or a kerosene tin cut lengthways is suitable, with a platform made to fit 
each one. The platform can be easily made from wood. Prepare the fruit, pack in 
jars, and add about 1 t^ablespoon of cold syrup to each jar, except in casea of fniits 
which discolor, such as pears, quinces, peaches, and apples; th(38e should bo covered 
with cold syrup before cooking. Place lids loosely on jars. Stand each jar on platform 
in sterilizer with the water reaching just below the surface of jdatform. Cover copper 
and bring water slowly to boiling point. When cooked fill each jar to over-llowiiig 
with boiling syrup (4ozs. to 5ozs. sugar to 1 pint water boiled from 8 to 10 minutes). 
Screw down lids and remove from copper. Second method: Prepare fruit and pack 
in jars. Fill each with cold syrup and screw on lids. I'laco jars in copper containing 
cold water reaching to shoulder of jar. Pack paper, straw or cloths around jars to 
prevent them humping when water boils. Bring to boil and continue until fruit cooked. 
All bottles and jars used in preserving must be absolutely airtight. Mulberry and 
Apricot Jam: 151bs. mulberries (minced), Dibs, apricots (stoned), tlb. sugar to each 
pound fruit. Bring fruit to the boil, add sugar and boil from 1^ to 2 hours. 

Preserving Fruits. —Paper by Mrs. A. Resehke:—“It is a great asset to have a 
good supply of preserved fruits on hand in the home for winter and early spring 

when fresh fruits are not available; and to have this supply on hand it is necessary 

to preserve each kind of fruit as it ripens. Fowler’s preserving outfit is the best. If 
mason jars are used fill up tightly with fruit with the aid of the i>acking stick. Add 
water or syrup; put on the rubber ring, which has been scalded first in boiling winter, 
then the lid, which has been scalded also, and screw down tightly with the proper jar 
wrench. Put into the sterilizer and sterilize as directed for each fruit. When taken 
out of the sterilizer screw down again as tightly as possible. The lids of the mason 
jars often seem to be a little loose after sterilizing, and if not screwed down very tightly 
before putting into the sterilizer the juice escapes for an inch or so down, and the top 
of the fruit is not covered. In selecting fruit for preserving clioose at the exact ripeness 
if possible—ripe enough to have the nice flavor of each fruit, and not too green or 

over ripe. Fruit over-ripe will never be a great success. It is likelj^ to squash w'hen 

filling the jar.s, and rises very quickly in the bottles. Always fill the jars tightly with 
fruit; this also helps to keep it from rising in the jars. Cherries and gooseberries are 
about the first fruits to ripen; they preserve well. Apricots come early in the new 
year and are one of the best fruits to preserve; Moorparks being the best variety to 
use. Cut the apricots in halves and take out the stone and pack well in layers—one 
piece over the other—with the cut side dowmwards. Fill up the bottles that way; put 
in the synip, and fill to the top. Put on the rubber ring, wdiich has been previously 
scalded; then lid, also scalded, and press lid down. See that the rubber ring does not 
bulge below the lid; put on clip and place in the sterilizer. Continue until the sterilizer 
is full. Then put the water in the sterilizer until it is three quarters of the way up the 
bottles. Put sterilizer on the stove and bring the temperature up to 160 degrees and 
maintain as near as possible for li hours. I preserve many bottles of mulberries each 
year and find them a great standby during winter to use with apples as conserve, or 
for pies. Fill the jars as full as possible, crusliing the mulberries down, and preserve 
them in their own juice without either water or sugar. They have the tree mulberry 
flavor when opened and the sugar can be added as they are mixed with the apple. They 
can also be preserved with sliced apple or quince. They require exactly the same 
temperature as apricots, slowly bringing up to 160 degrees and maintaining as near as 
possible for 2^ hours, instead of li, for apricots. Nectarines can be packed exactly 
the same as apricots, and bring slowly up to 180 degrees in temperature and maintain 
as near as possible for half an hour only. Nectarines are very sensitive to heat, and 
rise in the bottles if the temperature comes up too quickly. Pears are one of the best 
fruits to preserve, and are easily done, but the temperature is higher than most fruits, 
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being 200 degrees, allowing to drop to 180 degrees, and maintaining at that for 2^ 
hours. Prunes and plums of all kinds preserve well, are easily done, make a nice 
collection in the pantrj^, and are very useful in the-home. Tomatoes are easily preserved 
and are a great success, cither whole or pulped. 1 peel and pulp them and do not use 
either water or salt, only in their own juice, and they make delicious tomato soup in 
winter. Mnslirooins, Poe] and clean the mushrooms while quite fresh and place in a 
saucepan with a little butter, pt‘pper, and salt, and boil very slowly to cook them 
in their own juice instead of adding winter. When cooked, allow to cool off, and then 
place them in bottles and preserve as directed in Powler^s book. They must be sterilized 
twice, or tho}- are likely to ferment. They can then be used at any time of the year, 
and make a deliglitfnl breakfast dish if heated and placed on toast. (Secretary, 
Mrs. P. Skinner.) 


GLADSTONE (Average animal rainfall, lG.20in.). 

December Otli.—Present: 24 members. 

Miss M. Sargent won first prize for the Gliristmas Cake Competition, second pliuie 
being awarded to Mrs. G. Smallacombe. 

Biscuit Kecd^es.—B iseait Mixture (Mrs. E. A. Gale): ^ cup sugar, ^Ib. butter, 

i cup chopped almonds, I cup dates, 1 egg, ,1 tablespoon boiling water, If cups flour; 
beat sugar and butter to a cream, add eggs and fruit, flour, lastly i teaspoon soda in 
water; l)ake in moderate ov(3n; put 1 teaspoon on slide. Letnoii Bisomt: 11b. flour, 
^Ib. butter, ijrlb. sug:vr, 2 eggs, essence, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons carb. soda; beat 
41b. butter, 41b, sugar, 2 eggs, essence, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons cream tartar; beat 
mix well, roll out thin and cut into shapes. Ginger Bisouit : 31b. dark sugar, lib. flour, 
f teaspoon cream tartar, f teaspoon carb. soda, 2 egg-cups ginger, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
treacle, fib .butter, 1 teaspoon mixed spice; mix with milk; drop 1 teaspoon on slide. 
Speorwood Bisemiex lOozs. plain flour, ffl)- butter, 2()z. (iastor sugar, few carraway 
eeeds; while warm sprinkle icing sugar on top; bake 10 minutes. Mmichcs (Mrs. R. E. 
Lines): 2 cups flaked oats, f cup plain flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup coconut, Gozs. butter, 
^ teaspoon carb. soda in .3 tablespoons boiling water, 2 dessertspoons treacle; melt 
butter and treacle, add soda and hot water, then mix in other ingredients; warm oven, 
put 1 teaspoon on slide. Ginger Biscuits: 3 cups plain flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup treacle, 

1 cup butter, 2 teaspoons ginger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon carb. soda dissolve<l 
in hot water; mix sugar and butter into flour and add other ingredients; roll out 
thinly and bake in moderate oven. Dlntc Biscuits: 3 cups vS.K flour, 1 cup sugar, 
3 eggs, 3 tablespoons butter; heat sugar and butter, add eggs, then flour; roll out and 
put dates between. Bisomt Mixture: 5 eggs, 1 cup butter, 1 cup sugar, enough W.Ii, 
flour to make into stiff mixture, essence lemon; beat butter and sugar together, add 
eggs and flour. Melting Moments: Melt 8ozs. butter, allow to cool off; mix into this 
2oz8. icing sugar, 2 ozs. corn flour, and 7 tablespoons plain flour; put into a cutter 
and forc'e through. Gmger Coolcics (Mrs. G. Smallacombe) : 1 cup treacle, I cup 
butter or dripping, 4 cnx) sugar, f cup cream or milk, I teaspoon groiuid ginger, 4 egg, 
If teaspoons carb. soda; flour enough to roll out thick; moderate oven. Brcmdy Snaps: 
Pub into saucepan fib. treacle, Gozs. butter, leave on stove till butter molts, stir in 41b. 
brown sugar, 1 teasponn ground ginger and essence, 41b. 8.R. flour, and drop 1 toaajjoon 
on greased slide. Feather Bisouits: B(‘at 41b. butter and 1 cup sugar to a cream, add 

2 eggs, and lastly, 24 cups S.R. flour; roll out thin and cut into shapes; place f date 
in ccnlre. Arrowroot Bismiits: Cream Jib. butter or dri})ping with J1b. sugar, essence^, 
add 2 eggs and J cu{) milk; mix together fib. corn flour and fib. plain flour ami 1 
teaspoon baking powder; mix fairly stiff, roll out thin and bake in hot oven. 
Bosala Biscuits: 2 cups S.B. flour, f cup sugar, fib. butter, 1 egg; mix/dr\’' ingredients 
together and make into stiff i)aste w'ith yolk of egg and a little milk; roll out thin; 
beat white of egg to stiff froth and add sufficient icing sugar to make it stiff, ami 
spread on dough; sprinKle with cocoanut and cut into shapes. (Secretary, Miss M. 
Sargent.) 


MCLAREN ELAT. 

December 1st.—Present: 22 mombers. 

SwEET-MAKiNCf.—^Mrs. T. Blytliman read the following paper:—‘^Making sweets necals 
very careful attention. Care must be taken with the stove. See that you have a good, 
oven heat. A gas stove is preferable to any other, giving the same heat all the time, 
or more or less, as required. Too much heat will scorch the syrup before the required 
degree is registered. In this ease, a thermometer is most necessary. The whole secret 
of sweet-making is in the proper use of a thermometer. When ready for use, the 
thermometer is slightly wanned near the fire or put into warm water. Then place the 
thermometer in the saucepan of boiling syrup and allow it to lean against the side 
until the proi)er degree of boiling has been registered. It is then removed and washed 
in hot water and hung up to dry. Never wash the thermometer in cold water. In 
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making sweets, always use the best quality sugar. If the sugar is too coarse it takes 
longer to boil and may sjjoil the sweets. Do not allow the syrup to boil until all the 
sugar is perfectly dissolved. Never stir the syrup after it starts to boil, but have a 
clean brush dipped in cold water and keep the syrup brushed down the side of the 
8auce})an, taking wire not to let the brush touch tlie syrup. When the syrup starts to 
boil, it must be kept boiling quhtkly. Boiling too slowly causes granulation. Never 
stir the boiling syrup, only when specially directed to do so. Ajs soon as the correct 
degree is reached, remove the saucepan from the fire. Always watch the thermometer, 
never allowing it to go over the given degree. Caro must be taken in using coloring 
and flavoring; see that they match. In matching colors and tlavorings a rose flavor 
is necessary for a pale pink color, lemon flavor a canary color, vanilla flavor, chocolate 
color, &c. Flavorings should be very delicately done and colorings very dainty. Always 
remember the color is deeper ■when the sweets are cold. Bight, shades look much l)elter 
than bright ones. The most important ingredient in sweet-making is sugar, and there 
is also a good quantity of maizie syrup used, but this is rather difficult to obtain and is 
also expensive. Cream of tartar is used as a substitute. One tcaspoonful of cream 
of tartar is equal to 12 ozs of maize syrup. Often sweet's made with cream of tartar 
will become granulated or sugary; if the syrup is used this may not occur. Tri using 
maize syrup—always when weighing out—^w'eigh the sugar first and then w^cigh the 
syrup on top of the sugar, this prevents it sticking to the scales; arid always use a spoon 
dipped in cold water to remove the syrup from the tin. Roturri the spoon to the water. 
In making toffee put 31bs. of sugar, ^Ib. maize syrup into saucepan, cover with water; 
}>ut on the fire and stir until dissolved; boil fiercely until it reaclu's 31 o degrees; have 
ready a shallow dish greased with either butter or olive oil; pour the toffee into this 
and let cool. I f nuts arc* added, arrange them ia the? bottom of the greased dish first, 
then pour on the syrup, taking ciirc not to disturb the nuts. When nearly cool mark 
the top the size you wish to cut it with a sharp knife. Bun the knife backwards and 
forwards as if sawing, making a deoj) impression. When cool take out of the tin and 
it will break (juite easily where marked. Flavorings and colorings may be added if 
desired. Butter scotch is made the same, only boihsl until it renehes 320 d(^groes, 
then take from tlu* tire and "wdien stopped boiling add lib. butter, beat wtII and turn 
out same as toffee.'' 

Cake Icings. —Paper read by Mrs. C. Bobertson (Hon. Secretary):—There are, 
broadly speaking, tliroe classes of icing. Tioyal icing, for rich fruit cakes, Christmas, 
wedding cakes, &c.; a layer of almond paste is usually put on first. Boiled icing, for 
plainer rni-vtures; ami soft icing, for sponges and light mixtures. Koyal Toing: ^Ib. 
icing sugar, 1 white of egg, 1 teaspoon glycerine. Method—Bub sugar through hair 
sieve; beat white of egg slightly on a plate and stir in sugar, gradually adding 
glycerine; beat well from JO to 15 minutes and a snow white icing is obtained. The 
object of continuous brisk beating is that a bt'tter, clear, and pliable icing is obtained. 
Cover basin vvitli damp cloth and icing will keep for days. Soft fmig: 21bs, icing 
sugar rubbed through sieve, 2 or 3 tablespoons boiling water, fruit juice, coffee essence, 
cocoa, vanilla, or any other flavoring. Method—I’ut sugar into an enamelled saucepan, 
add water, stir over fire until warm, then pour over the cake. Another metliod—lOozs. 
icing sugar, 4o/s. butter, esseuce or fruit juicM*; l>eat butter to a cream, add sugar and 
essence, beat well, then spread over cake. Boiled Imng: 1 enp sugar, 3 tablcsxmons 
cold water, white of an egg, essence. Method—^Beat white of egg stiffly; put sugar and 
water into a saucepan and stir until dissolved; bring to the boil and boil 3 minutes, 
then pour over beaten white slowly; add essence and beat well until just thick enough 
to remain on the cako; pour over quickly. Almond Icing: Alb. almond meal, 11b. icing 
sugar, ^ gill spirits—brandy, rum, or sherry, 1 yolk of egg. Method—Rub sugar 
through hair sieve and mix well with almond meal. Beat egg and add spirits gradually, 
mix well with sugar, &c.; knead on a paste board with sifted icing sugar sprinkled over 
it; di-vide into 3; roll one out to size of toj) of the- cake, brush over with white of egg, 
and mould on. to the cake. Take another part, roll it iLiider the luuul, then use 
the rolling pin and roll the size of half the circumference of the cake; brush this also 
with white of egg and press evenly round; repeat with the other piece; let the outside 
become quite dry before covering with royal icing. There are so many occasions when 
a spwially designed cake carries its own irresistible ai)])eal. (ffiildren love a 
dee.orated cake for their birthday, and it is their chief phmsure that it is their own 
cake at the feast; to light the candles for the number of years gives added delight. 
For layer cakes, crystallised fruits, cherries, nuts, angelica, cocoanut, crystallised violets, 
bows of ribbon, may be daintilly used in a variety of ways. For coating the 
cake, give 2 coats, first with water icing flavored with rosewater, to prevent grease 
striking through; secondly, with icing used as for piping—royal icing. Let each icing 
dry before putting on next coat. Then cake is ready for decoration. Chooso a design, 
draw it on paper, and put' a few pin pricks through the paper on to the cake for a 
guide, and after a little practice with the tubes quite dainty and effective decoration 
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be done. A very pretty design for a little girl’s party is a doll cake. Bake cake 
in a high round cuke tin, not too big, put in a large quantity of mixture with paper 
high round the tin so that the cake will rise high in the centre, forming the skirt. 
Also put a small amount of mixture into a ilb. cocoa tin to m^e the body. Join 
cake together with icing and get a doll\s head or a celluloid kewpie doll cut off at the 
waist and press down into the cake. After icing and decorating skirt make a shawl 
or bertha of colored or grease-proof paper and pin on to cover up join. Pipe the edges 
of the bertha to neaten off, and if desired, decorate bertha with design to match 
skirt. Make and decorate larger cake and mount doll on it, putting candles around. A 
bow of ribbon on dolly’s liead finishes it off. Be sure that royal icing is quite firm 
enough to hold shape before commencing decoration.” 


MIIaLIOENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.7()iii.). 

December 16th.—Present: Seven members. 

Bekrv Jam.—M rs. H. Altschwagcr read the following paper:—”To make good jam 
the fruit must be boiled rapidly. This not only produces a bright, rich color, but 
improves the flavor of the jam. Quinces, pears, and apples require gentle cooking for 
a good flavor, but the opposite holds with the berry fruite. Smpherry Jam: The 
raspberries should not bo over ripe. Put into the preserving pan and bring to boiling 
heat without any water or sugar. When they are boiling add pound for pound of sugar. 
8tir well from the start. Try and dissolve all the sugar before it boils again. Then 
boil rapidly for eight minutes. While still hot put into bottles and allow it to set, 
then cover with paraffin. Loganberry Conserve: Gibs, loganberries—^not fully ripe— 
Gibs, sugar, 2 pints water; make a syrup by boiling the sugar and water together for 
5 minutes or more, skim it well, then add the fruit and bring it to the boil; cook rapidly 
for from 15 to 20 minutes. Loganberry Jam: Select one third of the berries before 
they are fully ripe; bring the fruit to boiling point and boil for from 10 to 15 minutes; 
then add sugar, pound for pound; bring again to boiling point and boil rapidly for 
from 5 to 8 minutes. If less sugar is used the jam must be boiled for a longer period 
of time.” 

Christmas Beoipbs. —The following wore supplied by Mrs. W. Varcoe (Hon. 
Secretary ):—Christmas Cake.: 11b. plain flour, Ilb. S.R. flour, | grated nutmeg, 
i teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, | teaspoon spice, 8 eggs, 11b. butter, lib. castor 
sugar, IHbs, sultanas, 31 b. raisins, lib. currants, ilb. dates, Ilb. candied peel, 2 
tablespoons brandy or rum, 1 dessertspoon treacle, | teaspoon carb. soda stirred in 1 
tablespoon of boiling water, 2 tablespoons blanched and chopped almonds. Method— 
Cream butter and sugar together; add eggs, one at a time, then some flour and fruit; 
then add treacle and brandy; lastly soda in boiling water; put into greased tin lined 
with paper, and bake 4 or 5 hours. The oven must be hot when the cake is put in. Do 
not open oven door for 20 minutes, then reduce heat slightly; reduce it again after 
cake has been in 1 hour; very slow oven heat for rest of time. Flum Fuddi/tig 
(Christrms ): ilb. flour, 2 tablespoons flour, ^ teaspoon spice, i teaspoon aalt, 
1 ginted nutmeg, I teaspoon eiiinnmon—j)ut all these through sieve, Db. breadcrumbs, 
^Ib. butter, Gozs. beef suet (shredded finely), 1 rind of lemon (grated), lOozs. raisins, 
lOozs. currants, lOozs. sultanas, 2 pieces candied peel (shredded), 2 tablespoons blanched 
and chopped almonds, 14ozs. soft sugar, 6 or 7 eggs, | cup of milk, 2 tablespoons 
brandy or rum, 1 level teaspoon of carb. soda, blended with 1 tablospoon boiling water 
and 1 tablesx)oon treacle. Method—Rub butter into sifted flour, &c., add the suet, 
lemon rind, sugar, almonds, fruit; mix with the beaten eggs and milk; add soda, water, 
and treacle lastly; tie in a floured cloth or basin and boil for 6 or 7 hours; serve with 
brandy or custard sauce. Short-bread No. 1: 4ozs. castor sugar and l^ozs. flour sifted 
together, 8ozs. butter, i teaspoon salt. Method—Stand basin containing butter over a 
saucepan of boiling water until quite liquefied; pour the butter slowly into the sifted 
sugar and flour, working it into a stiff dough; turn on to a floured board and p^^«s 
well together until free from cracks; roll into a round or several small ones (remem¬ 
bering that short-bread needs to be fairly tliick); prick well with fork; slide it on to an 
oven tray covered with a piece of greased paper; pin the comers of the paper to 
shelter shortbread whilst cooking; bake for i hour in a moderate oven, decreasing the 
heat gradually after short-bread has set firm. It should be very pale in color, not brown. 
Short-bread No. 2: Hb. flour, 31b. butter, 7ozs. ground rice, loz. sweet almonds, lOozjs. 
sugar, soft or castor, 2 or 3 eggs, i teaspoon essence lemon. Method—Beat butter 
to a cream, add gradually the flour, sugar, and almonds, blanched and shredded; knead 
until quite smooth, divide into 3 pieces or cut into biscuits; roll out square to the 
thickness of nearly an inch and pincii round the edges; prick well with a fork; ornament 
with a few strips of candied orange peel, and bake in a nioderately hot oven for from 
25 to 30 minutes.” 
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MUNDAU>A (Average aniiual rainfall, 19.22in.). 

December 8th.—Dreseiit: 10 members and four visitors. 

Christmas Kecipes. — Chriatmuit Pudding (Mrs. L. Fisher); ^Ib. eatdi of flour, bread 
crumbs, butter, sugar, sultanas, raisins, currants, and mixed peel, 6 or 8 eggs, whole 
nutmeg (grated), i teaspoon of earb. soda, juice of 1 lemon, 2ozs. to 4ozh. nuts; mix 
like a cake, only beat eggs separately; steam 6 hours. 

Cool Drinks Recipes. — JEm-peror^s Orange Syrup (Miss K. Hillier) : Tlie peel of 
8 oranges, peeled very thinly, 51bs. sugar, l^ozs. citric acid, 6 tumblers of cold water; 
j)ut all in anS earthenware jar and stir occasionally for a couple of days until acid and 
sugar are well dissolved; then strain and bottle; use a small quantity with water added 
to taste. Chmger Beer: l^ozs. of cream of tartar, 3ozb. of whole ginger (bruised), 
31bB. sugar, the juice of 2 lemons, 2gall8. boiling water, 2 tablespoons of yeast and white 
of 1 egg; mix all together except white of egg anti yeast, which add when beer is 
nearly cold; stir well, strain, and bottle; is ready for use in 2 days, Fmit Salts: 
2ozs. each of cream tartra, carb. soda, tartaric acid, Epsom salts, loz. of magnesia, 
and Db. of hmion flavored icing sugar; mix all thorouglily. (Secretary, Miss K. Hillier.) 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06in.). 

November 2nd.—^Present: 31 meml>ers and 16 visitors. 

Christmas Cooking Recipes. —Plmn Pudding: l cup flour, ^ cu]) sugar (preferably 
brown), 1 cup currants, little lemon peel and chopped almonds, 1 flat teaspoon carb. 
soda, 1 teaspoon mixed spice, 1 tablespoon butter in teacup of boiling water; a few 
dates and a little golden syrup are an improvement, but not necessary; mix dry 
ingredients first; boil 2 hours. Pham Pudding: Hb. butter, Hb- brown sugar, Hb. 
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currants, ^Ib. raisins or dates, ilb. sultanas, Jib. mixed peel, 6ozs. bread crumbs, 6ozs. 
flour, pinclj salt, J teas})Oon mixed spice, 4 eggs, a little brandy; boil about 4 hours. 
Small Christmas Cake: lib. S.R. flour, dozs. butter, 6ozs. sugar, Jib. currants, 3 eggs, 
little essence of lemon; jdace in teaspoons on buttered slide. Light Fowid Cake: 11b. 
butter, lib. sugar, IJlbs. flour, lOozs. each of plain and 8.R. flour, 8 eggs, 11b. currants, 
Jib. sultiinas, Jib. orange f‘eel, 2ozs. almonds; cook about 2 hours. Mince for 
FUUngs, SiC,: Hb. stoned raisins, lib. currants, lib. peeled and cored apples, Jib. suet, 
4 or 5 pieces peel, 1 teaspoon spict'.; put through mincer and mix well. Salted Almonds: 
Jib. almonds, J teaspoon salad oil or clarified butter, fine salt. Blanch and. dry almonds 
and place in a baking tin with the fat. Put in a moderate oven. Turn frequently 
until a pale brown. Turn on to kitchen paper and sprinkle liberally with salt. When 
cold shake off loose salt. Keep air-tight. JMtrilled Almonds: Prepare as for salted 
almonds, using cayenne jicpper as well as salt. Devilled almonds should be served hot. 
(Secretary, Mrs. P. Kidman.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

November 4th.- -l^resent: 21 members and five visitors. 

Egc Dishes.—'T he following paper was read by Mrs. H. Fewiiigs :—Egg Breakfast 
Dishes: There are numerous ways of cooking eggs. Breakfast dishes should be 
nourishing, Bustaining, and quickly prepared. Poaching is one of the lightest forme 
of cooking eggs. One egg is equal iu food value to 3 Jozs. of meat or a half a glass of 
milk. Eggs add nutriment, give color and flavor to mixtures, and render mixtures light. 
Ghi.ss Eggs: 1 cup cream, 2ozs. butter, 4 or 5 eggs, pepper and salt; molt buttcT iuire- 
fully in a largo enamelled plate or dish and run if all around the sides; add ercfam, 
break the eggs into a cup or saiu'cr, keeping the yolks whole, and slide carefully into 
the dish; sprinkle with pepper and salt and set dish on the stove until the eggs are 
firm; they take 10 to 15 miiiutevs, and must be scut to the table in the dish in which 
they are * cot)ked, French Eggs: 2 eggs, 1 dessertspoon butter; melt butter on an 

enamelled i>late on the stove, break 2 eggs in a basin, keeping yolks whole, and slide 
caref\illy on to plate; leave until whites are w(dl set; B])rinkle with pepper and salt 
and serve on same plate on which they arc cooked with another one uiidemeath. Zmgora 
Eggs: Placed trimmed poached eggs on rounds of toast, pour over them a good brown 
sauce, slightly sweetened and having ii» it iiieh long’ shreds of ham. Breaded Eggs: 
Boil liard and cut in rounds, length ways, thick slices of bread, popper and salt' and 
dip each in raw egg beaten, then in bread crumbs or in })()wdered cracker crumbs, and 
fry in butler or fat hissing hot, and drain; servo hot. Scotch Eggs: Some hard-boiled 
eggs, 1 or 2 for each person, dip into cold water, shell, dip in cold water again, then 
in flour and theii in beaten egg; cover with cooked minced meat and seasoning; cover 
carefully with floured hands and put on spoon; drop into hot fat, brown and drain. 
Savoury Eggs: Beat egg lightly, add 4 tablespoons of stock, season to taste and 
in oven to sot; serve on some buttered toast. Jellied Eggs: Hard-boiled egg, decorate 
dish with slices of egg and pour in cjirefully some seasoned stock and J tea8j.)oon of 
X^owdered gelatine x>^eviously mixed. Breakfast Dish: Boil 3 eggs hard; make J x^l^t 
of good white sauce; put through mincing machine some cold tongue or ham, about 
Jib,; x)ut in a. fireproof dish a layer of tongue, a layer of w’hite sauce and a layer of 
choxM»ed eggs; continue this till the dis!\ is full, xjat some breadcruml>s on tluj and 
brown in the oven; can be prej>ared the night before and warmed in the oven. 
Eggs m Cases: 6 eggs, grated cheese, butter, cayenne i)epx)er, chox:»ped parsley. 
Method—Butter 6 souffle cases, break an egg into each, cover with a little parsley, 
grated cheese, and a X)iii<’h of cayenne pex)per; bake in a quick oven for 10 minules. 
Baked Potatoes and Eggs: Wash and bake some large potatoes in their skins. They 
should be as nearly the same size as x>ossible, and when they are thoroughly baked cut 
a small hole in the centre of each and scoop out the insides with a teaspoon. Put 
half of it into a basin, season with pepper and salt, and boat; to a light cream with a 
little milk. Line each potato with the mixture, leaving a clear space in the middle, 
and j)ut back in the oven. Meanwhile whisk 2 eggs and season with popx>er and salt, 
a d(\ssertsx>ooii of chopxDcd parsley, and a litfle onion juice. Melt Joz. of butter in a 
saucepan, })ut in the egg mixture and stir till thick a,nd creamy. Take the potatoes 
from the oven and fill the spaces with this mixture, grate a little nutmeg on the toj) 
of each and serve at once. Tosnato Eggs: 4 large tomatoes, fresh, scoop out some of 
the fleshy part inside carefully with a spoon without breaking the tomatoes. X'tiPI>er 
and salt. Break a whole egg into the middle of each. Over the top lay a thin slice of 
bacon and a x^iece of butter on the top of the bacon. Put the tomatoes into a baking 
tin and cook in a moderate oven till the eggs are set. Baked Eggs and Potatae^: 
Pass some boiled potatoes through a sieve, season them with salt, pepper, and nutmeg; 
add a large piece of butter and beat until they are quite white, then stir in a small 
quantity of grated cheese. Take about a tablespoon of the potato at a time and roll 
it on a floured board info a ball, then form into a hollow case, fairly deep. Butter a 
china baking dish and sprinkle it with breadcrums, then arrange the cases in it. Break 
1 egg at a time into a small cup and slip it carefully into a case; when all have been 
filled pour a little warm butter over the eggs and brush the cases over with butter, then 
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sprinkle some dried breadcrumbs seasoned with salt and i>epper and a little curry 
powder over and place in a fairly quick oven until the eggs arc set. Eggs in Sauoe: 
1 pint milk, 2ozs. butter, 2ozs. flour, J teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon salt, i teaspoon 
pepper, 6 or 8 eggs. Method—Melt the butter carefully in a saucepmi, without browning, 
add the flour, and stir out the lumps with a wooden spoon, then add the milk and stir 
till it boils and thickens. Flavor with cinnamon, pepper, and salt. Have the hard- 
boiled eggs ready, shelled and cut in halves. Remove the yolk from one and rub 
through a seive. Put the others on a hot dish, pour the sauce over and sprinkle with 
the spare yolk; serve very hot. The flavoring of this sauce may be varied, using curry 
powder in place of the ciiinamon. Swiss Eggs-. Fggs, bread crumbs, grated cheese, 
butter. Method—Butter ^doz. china or paper ramakin cases, put a teaspoon of bread 
crumbs and a teaspoon grato<l cheese in eacli. Carefully l>rcak (I eggs separately into 
a cup and put one in each case; season with pepper and salt and place moro cheese 
and crumbs on the top, and a snmll piece of butter; bake 8 to 10 minutes and serve 
very hot. Savoury Eggs: (> eggs, 41h. minced ham and tongue, 1 cup l)re;i.d crumbs, 
loz. butter, 1 dessertspoon finely choitped jKirsley, ]>cx^i>er and salt. Mbthod—Grease 
6 litfie juitty tins, put a few bread crumbs and a little minced ham or tongue at: the 
bottom. Break the eggs over, keeping the yolks whole; season with pepper and salt 
and sprinkle a little finely chopped j)arHley over each. Place the tins in a x>au con¬ 
taining a little boiling water and cook till the eggs are set. Turn out on to rounds 
of dry toast. Cheese a/fid Egg Toast: 2ozs. cheese, 2 eggs, loz. butter, 1 gill milk, 
1 teaspoon finely choj>ped jiarsley, pepper and salt to taste. Method—Grate the cheese 
or cut in very thin slicx3S and i)ut it in a small sauccfuin with the jnilk; shake' gently 
over the fire till it melts; add eggs, well beaten, and stir quickly for a few minutes 
till they begin to set; add butter, let it melt; season with pepper and salt and serve on 
hot toast. Sprinkle with a little finely chopi>od parsley. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

December 7th. -PTcsent: 11 nu'mbers. 

CilHisTMAS Cooking. —The following recijxis were given by Miss Pycroft:—Only the 
])est ingredients should be used in Christmas baking because the cakes are made 
to bo kept for some time before using. The fruit should be washed and well 
aired beforehand; this will save considerabhj tiini‘ -wdicn it is needed. For eake 
making fresh laid eggs arc best. Christmas cakes ikmhI a good, moderate oven with a 
fairly e^'en lu*at. Grease tins and lirui with pajx'r to j)revent cakes from sticking to 
tins. Cakes should be cold when stored in tins or they will become mouldy. Most 
rich cakes are better flavored if kex>t in an air-tight tin. Twelve Month CaJee: 21b6. 
flour, 11b. butter, 1Mb. dark sugar, 12 fresh eggs, 1 small ])acket mixed spice, 2 tea- 
sextons cream tartar, i teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, lib. seeded raisins, 2 tablespoons 
treacle, :11b. almonds, 11b. sultanas, 11b. currants, lib. dates and mixed pool; mix 
butter and sugar until creanitxl, then add eggs, next milk, with soda in it; put flour, 
crea.m tartar, spice together; treacle is mixed in with the damp ingredients and the 
fruits lastly; l)ake for between 2 to hours. Bloeh Cake: 3Mbs. plain flour, l^lbs. 
S.R. flour, 2flbs. butter, 3Mbs. sugar, 15 eggs, Iqt. milk, 3]b8. fruit, itlb. lemon xieel, 
and flavoring if liked; cream butter and sugar, add eggs and beat woll, add milk after 
the drj^ iiigroilients and mix well. Have tins {)reparcd by cutting a petrol tin in two, 
lengthways, and put half tlie mixture in each. Bake in a moderate oven for 3^ hours. 
'Christmas PtuUUng: Mb. S.R. flour, Hb. bread crumbs, ^Ib. moist sugar, Hb. beef 
siu't, lib. seeded rtusins, 11b. currants, Hb. mixed peel, loz. mixed spice, peel of 1 
lemon, 1 teaspoon of salt; mix together, add 8 eggs, well beaten, and suflicient brandy 
to moisten whole; wrap in a cloth or mould and boil 4 hours. Cup Pudding: 1 cap 
each of brown sugar, siurt, plain flour, raisins, currants, and sultanas, 2 j)ieces peel, 4 
eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in boiling water, 1 cup bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
jam; boil for 4 hours.’’ (Secretary, Mrs. E. Telfer.) 
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MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 

COONAWABEA, 

November 14th.—-Present: 14 members and 16 visitors. 

Tobacco Cultore. —The following points are taken from an address delivered by 
Mr. S. B. Opie (Field Officer):—The seedbed should be convenient to water supply. 
Seedbed soil to be specially prepared. Good earthy soil is needed for young plants. 
If soil is miturally i)oor, add good earth to surface. Get plants out as soon jis they 
are ready. Beds should bo turned over early. Growers could begin cultivating in 
November for next season planting. Final preparations for the reception of seed should 
be made to beds about the middle of August. Soil should be loft loose and bed raised 
to allow for drainage. Wet soil should be worked a number of times to enable it to 
dry. For storiliydng soil, burning is most practicable. Heap brush wood on top of 
soil, light on side away from wind to give a good burning. Wood must be of free 
burning quality. All debris is then raked off. Soil must not be turned after burning. 
Sides of bed may then be added. Seed ScKwmg .—Bo not give too thick a sowing. 
Thinning out, too, should be more thorough. One-eighth to one-soventh of an ounce 
of seed is sufficient for 100 sq. ft. For e\’en distribution mix measured quantity of seed 
with cup of ashes. Divide into four parts. Use one. part for each half bed, remaining 
two parts to be used in going over each half bed. The soil is then patted down. Only 
a small quantity of water should be given at a time. Do not over-water. A light 
mulch of sawdust will obviate frequent waterings. Red gum sawdust is good for this 
jjurpose, but wattle sawdust is not so satisfactory. A covering for the bed is an 
advantage; it can be of white cheesecloth, hessian, or wire netting threaded with reeds. 
When plants are w^ell started, remove coverings for hours of sunlight. Coverings might 
act as some protection against blue mould, as spores float in atmosphere, and any 
protection is better than none. As regards treatment of blue mould, the digging in 
of the plants in the seedbed was not favored. In the early stages infected plants should 
be killed with a weed-killer, the solution to be sprinkled on infected patches, killing 
all growth and disturbing atmosphere as little as possible. Beds should then bo watched 
carefully for further infection. The discussion that followed centred mostly on the 
blue mould menace. Mr. Snelling asked whether blue mould was introduced to a district 
by infected seed. Mr. Oj^ie said the fungus could be introduced by the seed, but the 
spores of the disease wmuld float a considerable number of miles in the air. Mr. 
Modistach said, “Is it not a fact that covered in seedbeds are more subject to the 
mould than the uncovered ones?“ Mr. Opie: “Once a seedbed becomes infected the 
fungus will probably flourish more under covered in conditions. For clean beds, how¬ 
ever, coverings will prevent some of the spores settling thereon.” Mr. Worthington was 
given tlic symptoms of blue mould infection—an over greenness, plants becoming yellow, 
by whijc'h time the downy mildew would l>e visible. Mr. Worthington: “Is it necessary 
to have plants 4in. long for transplanting f Might not one, fearing infection, get them 
out earlier?” Mr. Opie: It is better to leave fdants there until 4in. long, but with 
care they can be put out earlier. I«t is a good plan to bury the plants right down to 
the heart.” Mr. R. C. Modistach referred to plants with parts appearently eaten out 
of the loaves. Mr. Opie attributed these attacks to cut worm which could bo treated 
with arsenate of lead, and flour. (Secretary, J. Kain.) 


FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 10.99in.). 

Present: Nine members. 

Oare or Farm Machinery. —^At the December meeting the following paper was read 
by Mr. R. Holmes:—“Whilst costs of productions are high and the prices for produce 
low, the farmer must look for some way in wliiclv to lower expenses, and the first thing 
is the care of the implements that return him his living. Many implements that were 
scrapped in good times are now called upon to render their services again. The life 
of an implement is what' one makes it, and nothing will shorten its life more than neglect 
such as poor lubrication, loose or missing bolts, no protection against the weather 
when not in use, and the lack of common sense on the part of the operator. When 
seeding operations are over, clean out thoroughly all seed and super from the boxes and 
remove the hoes. If these are washed clean of super and oil and put in the seed box 
until next season, they will last many years. The binder and harvester should have a 
general look over before using. See that all oil cups and bearings are thoroughly clean 
to make sure that they will receive the oil. Any adjustments and repairs should be 
done as soon as the harvest is finished, while the incidents are still fre^h in the 
operator's mind, then the machine will be ready for next year. Canvasses should be 
rolled up and put in a dry place, harvester belts cleaned and a dressing of neatsfoot 
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oil will keep them pliable until next year. A coat of paint every few years will keep 
the woodwork of these machines from cracking and also improve their appearances. 
Ploughs and cultivators will also look like new if they receive an occasional coat of 
paint and a little attention. 8co that tinea and shares are always tight and they will 
do better work and last longer. The farm engine should have a general overhaul at 
least once a year. Tighten all nuts and bolts and take up the main bearings. Take 
off the cylinder head and remove the carbon to ensure even running. If the engine is 
to stand for some considerable time without use, give all bright and nickel parts a 
wipe with an oily rag to prevent rust. Always use a heavy bodied grease and a stringy 
oil; these will last in their respective cups longer and will not run to waste in the heat. 
(Secretary, E. Pfitzner.) 


MOUNT GAMBIEiE (Average annual rainfall, 30.52m.). 

November 11th.—Present: 17 members. 

The meeting took the form of a debate, ^'Tractor-power versus Horse-power on the 
Harm,the spejikers being Messrs. W. Barrows, O. Mitchell, K. F. Gollons for tractor 
and A. Saasanowsky, N. Aslin, G. Dodson for horses. Mr. D. A. Roberts acted as 
adjudicator and awarded 28 points to tractor advocates and 25 points to the debaters 
in favor of the horse. (Secretary, Q. Gurry.) 


THE SHEEP BLOW-FLY. 

[Faper read hy Mp. A. Adamson at the December meeting of the Eendclsham Branch.'] 

Wool ranks as one of Australia’s greatest assets, and, more particularly in periods 
of economic depression, attention should be paid to losses wliich, though taken in single 
instances, may be small, yet in the aggregate are of proportions which, if neglected, 
arc very serious for primary industries. 

The blowfly is causing considerable loss to the wool industry throughout the world, 
and in Australia its control is becoming a serious problem, for, at the present time, the 
fly .is increasing rapidly. A vigorous campaign against this pest is necessary unless 
people wish to confront a considerable drop in the amount of wool produced, thus 
causing depleted revenue. 

It is unfortunate that as the number of shcej) have increased no liavo the^ flies multi¬ 
plied. There was a period when the blowfly could l)e regarded as a useful scavenger, 
for its eggs were deposited on dead animal matter, which was speedily destroyed, but 
its habits have changed, for eggs are often deposited on the wool of living sheep and 
even on woollen blankets. 

Natural breeding grounds for flies are the decaying carcasses of animalR, and owing 
to death by diseiise, accident, drought, or old age, there is no scarcity of carcasses, 
which, unfortunately, are seldom buried, but rot on the surface of the ground, thus 
providing ideal conditions for the fly to multiply. 

Lif’E Cycle. 

The tirsf stage in the life cycle of the blowfly is the egg deposited by the fly on any 
suitable breeding ground. These eggs hatch out in from a few minutes to over 20 hours, 
and the larvae or maggot emerging, speedily bejcomes active, and will feed on either 
living or decaying flesh. This prepupal stage lasts from IJ to 10 days, when the 
larvae pupates. It pupates often under a decaying carcass, or it may burrow under the 
surface of the soil. This period may be as short as 5 days in summer and up to 3 
montlis in winter. The adult fly may live from about a Aveek to a month. A female 
fly will deposit from 200^ to 300 eggs, and as it is able to travel over a mile in a day 
the scope over Avhich one fly may cause damage shoAvs the need for control. Seasonal 
changes bring either greater prevalence or lesser numbers of blowflies, according to 
the variety. 

The Green Lucilia blow'fly, Avhich is considered the worst amongst bloAvflies in Aus¬ 
tralia, and in South Africa also, deposits itls eggs on a fresh carcase the first day. 
Other species of blowflies will feed on the carcase at the same time. The brown fly 
deposits its eggs the second day, and when liquefaction takes place the Blue Metallic 
fiy deposits eggs from which emerge the acth^e hairy maggots which devour the maggots 
of the other species of fly. Because of this it appears that the Blue Metallic blowfly 
might bo regarded as useful, and therefore blowfly traps are being baited to attract a 
greater proportion of the other varieties. 

Young maggots speedily die on a dry surface, consequently any small wounds prove 
highly attractive, but these can bo readily seen and treated. It is much more serious 
when fly strike occurs without arty wounds. Regions stained by dung and urine are 
quickly susceptible. Ewes, when lambing, often get stained, and require close attention. 
Lambs ^ heads require watching for, when sucking, the wool is moistened. Abrasions 
at’ the base of rams’ horns, caused by fighting, may cause trouble. Close-woolled, 
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wrinkly sheep are moat susceptible. When a sheep is struck the maggot quickly works 
its way through the wool to the skin, which it attacks, thus causing irritation. The 
animal struck may separate from the .flock, bite at the irritation, cease feeding, and 
show general uneasiness. If struck in the crutch it will probably stamp one of either 
hind legs. 

The affected area will become stained and ragged and invites attack from other 
flies. If the animal is not treated the sheep wastes away, gangrene sets in, and the 
animal dies. 

PrtliVENTlON AND TREATMENT. 

Successful prevention will eliminate treatment, and is sought either by the destruction 
of flics or maggots, or by some method of rendering the animal immune from attacks 
by the fly. The most successful method is the destruction of breeding grounds. Car¬ 
casses may be destroyed, either by burning or burying; the latter method having the 
objection that tin? blowfly has been known to come up through 6ft. of loose soil. If 
a deaTI body is opened it will dry more quickly, and preying birds and animals attack 
it more readily. 

In both Australia and South Africa, carcasses of dead airiinals have been s{)rayed 
with a poisonous solution, but great care must then be taken to ensure that animals 
and birds do not have access to the ])oison bait. 

A good method is to put the dead animal into a narrow trench and spray well with 
arsenate of soda after opening the belly. A piece of netting over the trench prevents 
in.gress of animals or birds, but flies are able to enter freely. It may here be mentioned 
that poiwMoii baits destroy birds such as crows sometimes. The crow, as a carrion eater, 
should hold rather an exalted position, were it not for its troublesome proclivities in 
oth(?r directions. It must, however, destroy innumerable numbers of blowflies. 

Many types of blowfly traps have been invented since the blowfly became a serious 
pest, and these, are found useful in Australia and South Africa. If hoaseholders in 
country towns, as well as farmers, used a blowfly trap the offensive entry of the 
blowfly into houses could be checked a good deal. Useful traps may be made of a 
petrol tin and some wire gauze; a cone of gauze being so inserted that entry is easy 
but egress difficult. In the bottom of the trap water is put and about a j)Ound of 
meat. Fresh water should be added to the b<ait each week in summer and more meat 
when required. One trap would probably catch 100,000 flies in a year, and reckoning 
half of these as fenuiles, little doubt remains regarding the efficacy of the trap. 

There are iminy suitable baits, their use being restricted by the material available, 
but it might be noted that the greater the putrefaction and stench the more attractive 
a bait becomes. Realising that fact points out that we should be particularly careful in 
seeking to prevent them from entering our homes. The maggot trap which is being used 
successfully in South Africa now is efficacious. It consists of a trough open at both 
ends and suspended from four posts so that tin', open ends are over petrol tins, which 
arc so opened that there is a ^in. ridge of tin left around the top. The carcase of the 
animal is thrown on the trough and soon is swarming with maggots which, when full- 
grown, crawd away to pupate anfall over the t)pen trough ends into the petrol tins. 
There they may be destroyed by pouring a little kerosene and water over them. 

Swabbing or jetting, crutehing and dipping, are the most effective preventive methods, 
and need no explanation. During the fly season the flock must be carefully watched, 
and those affected by fly-strike should be treated at once. In applying a dressing, 
surround the “struck area’' with the treatment first to prevent the escape of maggots 
into the clean wmol, and then treat the infected area. The wool over tho “struck” 
area should be removed, and also a margin of the clean wool. If affected she(>p are 
drafted off from the others they can be closel}'^ watched. 

A sucjressful dressing should kill the maggots, l)ut should nq]t injure tho wool. It 
should also be healing a.s w'ell as objectionable to flies. Its retention on the wool 
should be of as long a period as possible. Successful dressings are:—Oeosote, 6 parts; 
turpentine, 20 parts; olive oil or raw linseed oil, 40 parts; or cotton seed oil, 45 parts; 
benzine, 40 parts, by volume; oil of tar, 10 parts; carbolic acid, 5 parts. 

Observations show that, when the breeder is drafting, ewes showing excessive wrinkles 
or narrow breech, should be culled. By breeding from animals of this tyj^e a flock which 
is not so susceptible to blowfly attacks may be built up. It is noticed that the Merino 
sheej) suffers most from fly-striko and that the attack is most often made on the fold 
of skin on either side of the breech. A sheep free from these wrinkles will be obtained 
by selective breeding, but it wdll take a long period. In the meantime, many graziers 
remove the fold of skin altogether by imtting it off with a sharp knife after pinching 
the fold between the jaws of a castrating instrument. There is no bleeding, and the 
skill edges do not separate. A ram which has its horns infected will leave the flock and 
will not mate with the ewes. The greatest number of flies are always found around 
tho sheep yards, therefore yard work should be done as qyickly as possible. As the 
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blowfly comes into contact with every oonceivablo filth and must carry innumerable 
germs on it, it behoves us to make reasonable attempts to limit its existence as a pest 
in order to safeguard ourselves. 

[The writer acknowledges assistance from publications issued by the New South 
Wales and Victorian Departments of Agriculture.] 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WIIxMINOTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.43in.). 

November 8th.—1'resent. 14 members. 

Shoeing Horses. —Mr. N. Daly read the following paper: — Method of Shoeing 
Horses: Hirst prepare the hoof to obtain an even bed for the shoo by cutting away all 
waste hoof with a toe knife and haminer. This is best' done by starting at the right 
liand quarter of the hoof and fedlow around the toe to the left-hand heel, then take 
down the right heel and turn up the frog and corns, if an}'. Should the hoof be very 
long, it is best to shape same before starting to cut down. The size of the shoe is then 
selected and fitted to the horse’s hoof, all hoh's being punched out from both sides, and 
the heels sprung. This is to relieve the heels of the hoof, where corns are most likely 
to be found. AH nails must Iw; driven in evenly and have a good grip of the hoof. 
The first nail to be driven is in the left-hand toe, the second in the right-hand quarter, 
and the nutiainder on the o}»j)osite side to where the sh(j<^ is wanted to be sprearl. The 
lioof is then cut off around the shoe* witli, an old toe knife, and the nails prepared for 
clinching. Then the hoof is brought forward and held on the shoor’s knee, the under 
nails filed and clinched, and the hoof rasped back level with shoe. It is not necessary 
1(1 use the tile end of the rasp on heavy horses.” (Secretary, 1*. Colo.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S PLAT.) 

.KOOLUNdA (Average annual rainfall, ir).52in.). 

November J5th. 

Annuai, (.■rgp Inspection. — Although the attendanc.i^ was not as large as it should 
have been for this important occasion, a very interesting day was experienced by those 
present. The first' farm visited was that of Messrs. Button Bros., on tlie Broughton 
Flats, wlicre about 600 acres w(‘re under cro[). The main varieties sown were Florence, 
Palestine oats on stubble, (/aptain, (Buyas, Nabawa, Sword, and Aussie, tlie latter 
three appeared as though th(‘y should yield well, although daptain was a better looking 
cro]>, but rust wa-s jjresent and would likely affect tlu^ yield. On Mr. S. Perrin's farm 
the princ-lpal wheats wore Sword, wdiich w^as the best crop seen for the day and the 

best cro]) seen in the district for many years.-a wondt'rful crop, free from disease, 

even, and only an odd turnip in it, and it should yield around Ib'ibiish. to 40bush. per acre. 
Imnch was provided by Mrs Perrin. Mr. Hartley ’s was the next farm visited, the main 
w’heats being Early Ohiyas, Aussie, and Sword, the latter being u wonderfully even, 
clean, and thick crop. Mr, A Whitehorn had a very thick crop of Aussie, whicli should 
yield well-- it was inclined to go down a little; he also had a crop of Ourrawa, which 
was about the cleanest of tliat variety seen for the day, i.e., free from barh'y. Mr. 
E. D. Whitehorn’s best crop apyieared to lie a crop of Sword, which was very similar 
in appearance to Mr. E. H. Bentley’s. A crop of Waratah was also very clean and 
even, although not so thick as the 8word. Mr. Buchanan’s fann was next visited. 
Here the crops were looking remarkably good, but one variety in particular had gone 
down, and lifters would probably be necessary to harvest it, but it should give a good 
return. Mr. Ern Bentley’s early wheats appeared as though they would yield above 
the late wheats, the latter being a little on the thin side. Chi Mr. 0. Fuller’s holding 
visitors inspoeffed a wonderful crop of Captain—clean, even, and thick, l)ut slightly 
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a^octed with rust. The rest of his crops were even and free from disease. Nabawa 
afypeared to stand out amongst the other varieties. The most interesting call for the 
day was made at Mr. F. Pedler’s property. Mr. Pedler specialises in the preparation 
of seed wheat, and not a head of barley was to be seen on the farm. He also grows 
more oats for hay and feed than most farmers. In l\is scedi wheat plots he had Early 
Gluyas, Ranee 48, Rajah, Mogul, Gurka, Guyra, and Ofilcutta Oape oats. Mr. Pedler 
disposes of mu('h seed wheat every year on account of its cleanness and being true to 
type. Mr. F. H. Jones was next visited; his cliief wheats were Nabawa, Aussie, Sepoy, 
Sword, and Felix, the latter being affected with rust. Mr. Sykes had very good crops 
sown on fallow. It was hard to say which would yield the best, as they were all even, 
clean, and free from weeds. He had obtained some Ford from the college last year which 
should yield well this year. Wheat obtained from the College is well distributed around 
the district the following year. He also had fine crops of Dan and Currawa. On 
Mi^asrs. Freeman Bros.^ fann a large area was under crop. The principal wheats were 
Nabawa, Currawa, Sword, Sepoy, and Captain. Nabawa was a very clean crop and 
should yield well. Mr. C. Hongmire’s best crops appeared to be Dan and Nabawa, 
the first bedng a very thick crop, clean and very even, and should give a very g'ood 
yield. Ho also had Caliph, but rust was present in it and would probably affect the 
yield. Mr. H. Spencer had a large area under crop, and it all looked excellent, especially 
Nabawa, Sword, and Dan. A crop of Felix had gone down very badly and was attacked 
by rust. Mr. Pedler had some plots. Mr. Spencer ^s ifiots created much interest. He 
Iiad a wonderful hay cut of Guyra oats sown around the fence. Members also saw a 
new 10ft. sun header which was also of interest to surrounding farmers. The day ended 
by visiting Mr. M. C. Bentley's, where a wonderful crop of Sword was seen and also 
a very thick crop of Sepoy and a small area of skinless barley, which had broken off 
at the second node throughout the crops. The most outstanding wheats for the day 
were Sword, Nabawa, Dan, and Aussie. 

The meeting held on Novemlver 1st took the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, 
1. Jones.) 


KCX)NUNGA. 

November 8th,—Present: 20 members. 

The Value of Sy.st8matic Working of the Farm. —Mr. H. Mibus, in the course 
of a paper on this subject, said the systematic working of the land, with a convenient 
lay-out of all out buildings, yards, and paddocks was of considerable importance, 
because it resulted in a very real saving of time and labor. Another point too often 
overlooked was the proper care of the plant necessary for th(‘ working of the property. 
(Seeretar}", G. Cartwright.) 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEI*AIDE TO FAEBELL'S FLAT.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 15.74in.). 

October ITth.—Present: 18 members. 

The Wheat Bounty. —Mr. L, 5^. Ottens read the following paper:—During the 
time when low prices are ruling for wheat, it is essential that the Government assist 
the producer in order to minimise his losses as much as possible. This can best be 
done by paying a bounty on wheat. Last year the Government paid a bounty of 4id. 
per bush, on all wheat sold by the producer, but this method of paying a flat rate does 
not attain its object, whicii is to give most help to farmers in the drier areas who have 
suffered the greatest losses in the recent dry seasons. I would suggest the introduction 
of a sliding scale for the p.aynient of a bounty of, say, 8d. per' busli. for the first 
IjOOObush. sold by the farmer, 6d. per bush for the next 2,000bush., and 4d. per bush, 
for the balance. In this way the small farmer would get more help per bush, than 
the larger farmer. Many reasons have been advanced why a bounty should not be paid 
on wheat, and one realises that the payment of a bounty with public money, which 
must be raised by taxation, is uneconomic, because more money must be raised than will 
bo returned in bounties because the cost of administering the fund must be taken into 
consideration. Under the existing conditions the farmer has to pay high prices for all 
his requirements, when that is one of the principal causes why the cost of producing 
is higher than the price of the produce. As the payment of a bounty is not desirable 
from an economical point of view, drastic steps must be taken to remove the cause 
which makes the payment of a bounty necessary, t.c., remove all tariffs and duties which 
tend to increase the cost of production and the cost of living. If that is done all other 
costs will automatically be reduced in proportion, but as this can only be done gradually, 
it is imperative that the bounty be paid until the cost of production has b^n reduced 
to a minimum. Producers must face the fact that the present low price of wheat is 
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not a temporary ono, and until drastic changes are made the bounty must be paid. 
If no bounty is paid to assist the producer to make both ends meet the result will be 
disaster to both the producer and the nation. It is obvious that the producer cannot 
continue to grow wheat at a loss, as he is doing at present. The Government in the 
past has made large sums of money available for assistance to necessitous farmers to 
enable them to keep on producing. This assistance is a temporary expedient, but if 
continued, it will result in ruin to the producer and the Btate, because it will add each 
year many names to the already long list of those whose busiiioss is entirely controlled 
by the Farm Relief Board. ** 

An Ideal Farm Homestead.— Paper by Mr. E. B. Otteiis:—‘ First select a site on rising 
ground to assure good drainage. The house should be built as near to the centre of 
the farm as possible. It is desirable to build the house about 5 to 10 chains from the 
road, so that an avenue of trees can be planted, for which imrpose the Aleppo pine is 
most suitable. A ramp can be made alongside the gate for the convenience of vehicles. 
This could be made of railway irons about 12ft. long. A pit should be made about 
4ft. deep and measuring 6ft. x 12ft., with a 9in. concrete wall built inside with two 
cross members placed 4ft. apart. lOach end of the rails should be placed Gin. apart 
in concrete. The ramp should be above the level of the ground to prevent silt from 
washing in. A 5-rooined house and all conveniences will prove suitable. It should 
be built with a bungalow roof with a verandah all round and electric light installed. 
The kitchen being the most used room in the house, it should therefore be given the 
most thought. The cellar should be built under the kitchen, so that the steps to same 
and a pantry can be made in the kitchen. A small lift could be made which would save 
much walking down the cellar. This could consist of a small safe measuring about 
2ft. square and 2ft. deep. It should be fixed to a wire rope placed on a pulley about 
4ft. above the floor, and a weight to balance it on tlie other end. The kitchen, bath¬ 
room, and laundry should have fresh water laid on. This could be done by electric 
generator and pumj), with a Sgall. airtight tank. The generator would automatically 
start pumping as soon as a tap was opened. The motor garage and laundry could b« 
built at the back of the house. The garage should be large enough to accommodate 
two cars. It should have a cement floor and a pit for the convenience of greasing cars, 
etc. The laundry and bathroom should have earthenware pipes to drain away all waste 
water. A cyclone fence should be erected and a hedge planted around the house. A 
flower garden will help to complete an ideal homestead. A vegetable garden should 
1 k‘ laid out and also various kinds of fruit trees planted. A mistake made on many 
homesteads is not planting enough trees j they help to make a place attractive and 
provide shelter. For this purpose either the Aleppo pine, pepper or carob trees are very 
good. Do not plant any trees too close to the garden, this will result in much un¬ 
necessary watering. The stable and sheds should be built in the form of a square, with 
the house about 2 chains from the latter, care being taken not to build any sheds in 
front of the house. A blacksmith shop should be erected and all necessary tools 
installed. This will save many blacksmith bills. The stable, chaff shed, and cow shed 
should be built of iron, the yards of the stable and cow shed being given enough fall 
to ensure good drainage. To save time, build the stable and cow shed as close to the 
chaff shed as possible. The implement shed should be built of either iron or stone 
w'alls with an iron roof. Provide doors along the front and part of the back so that 
harvestt3r8 and trollies can be driven in. Place the .wheat barn separate from any 
other shed in order to reduce trouble with mice to a minimum. Iron is best for the 
fowl shed. Various small sheds should be erected for chickens, and a netting-wire yard 
around the shed so that the fowls may be locked in at night. Keep all livestock well 
away from the house, otherwise they may cause much unnecessary drift.(Secretary, 
H. Ottens.) 


GBEENOOK (Average annual rainfall, 21.56in.). 

December 191,h.—Present: 22 members. 

Farm Machinery. —Mr. 0. Werner read the following paper;—‘^Thousands of pounds 
are lost annually by Australian farmers consequent upon the depreciation of agricul¬ 
tural implements. This wastage cannot be entirely eliminated, but a substantial saving 
can bo effected by the provision of adequate housing, and by painting as a protection 
against the elements. All implements used in connection with farm work should be 
kept under cover when not in use, i>referably under a galvanized iron roofed shed 
enclosed on three sides either by a stone or galvanized iron wall. Do not allow the 
implement shed to be used as a fowl roost. During rainy days in winter each machine 
should be thoroughly overhauled and cleaned. All badly worn parts should be replaced 
and all nuts tightened. By doing this a lot of valuable time will bo saved during seeding 
and harvesting. When machines are in use all axles should be kept well greased, and 
all bearings oiled regularly. The canvasses of the binder should be loosened every 
night, and on a harvester or stripper the belts should be slipped off after work to 
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pTCvent them from strc^tchiog. On the driJl or combine in seeding time, the fertilizer 
and grain drives should be t\irned each morning with a wrench or handle to loosen same, 
and. thus prevent breaking the gearings, especially where dry pickled seed is used. All 
other tools used on the faring such as fencing an^ blacksmith tools, &c., should be kept 
ill a shed cm profier shelves, and always after using be put back in the same place. 
All fork, spade, shovel, pick, and axe handles should be oiled twice a year and kept 
in a cool and dry place when not in use. The harness should be oiled twice a year with 
fat black or neatsfoot oil; this will double the life of the leather.(Secretary, 
A. Schubert.) 


IJGHT’S I*A8S. 

Present: 25 members. 

The meeting of November 14th was devoted to “Young Mcmibers^ Night,“ when 
the following ]>apers w-ere read:—“Cultivation and Manures,F, Boehm; “Animals 
of Australia,’’ C. Boehm; “Birds of the District,” D. Boehm. The President, Mr. W. 
Koop, gave a report of the Tanunda Conference. (fSecretary, 0. Verrall.) 



Mr. R. Baker, of Two Wells, had a successful manufacture of ensilage from a mixture 
of cereals in tbe sheaf. He dug a trench 6ft. deep and 12ft. wide, and the silage was 
covered with 18in. of earth. The photo, shows well consolidated ensilage with practically 

no waste. 


TRUilO (Average annual rainfall, 19.96in.), 

November 14th.—Present: 15 inembers. 

HoRSiiS: Brjeeding and Management. —hlr. P. Klemm read the following paper:— 
^' The foal should have its tail cobbed when it is about 8 days old. Cobbing the tfiil 
is very simple, and it niaki^ trimming the tail easier and gives the horse a better 
apj)e;:iranee. When the filly is 2 or 8 years old, if well l>red and grown, she should be 
put to the stallion. The nnire in foal should be worked up until foaling, but with no 
henvy pulling or she is likely to slip her foal. If the mare is turned out in the paddock 
weeks before she is due to foal, she is likely to t>ecome too fat and have trouble at 
foaling. ()nc.e the mare has Imen bred from put her to the horse every year. Always 
breed from the best stallion procurable, wdiich should have clean, strong flat bone with 
plenty of silky hair on the legs and be well marked. Sore Shoulders .—‘Prevention i.s 
bettor than curtP; the collars should bo well looked after. When they become fiat' and 
hurt the horse they should be relined and stuffed, but the saddler should alwrays l>e told 
where P) put the pad. When the borsos are brought in after running out' for some 
time they should only be worked half days for a start or a couple of hours in the 
morning and a few^ hours in the aftornoon. The team should be given a spoil each 
round to allow the horses to cool down. This will steady them and prevent the shoulders 
from becoming over-ht^ated and scalded. After the horses have been unharnessed for 
the first few days their shoulders should be washed. 1 use a watering can and w^ash 
the shoulders wdth my hand as 1 pour on the water; then when the horses come in next 
day their shoulders feel like velvet. The team should never be worked after smnset. 
Putting a horse into the stable wet with swent at night is likely to cause a cold or 
colic.” (Secretary, L. Davis.) 
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ORCHARD PESTS. 

[Paper read at the Deeemhcr meetinp of li'aicrvnie Branch.] 

Tho caro of an orchard is ooi: a simple matter or one that: can be conducted in a hap¬ 
hazard manner. Native fruit trees have been taken from their wild nature in the 
scrub, and scientists have, after years of patient w(»rk, produced from sour, bitter fruit 
a wonderful produce, beaufifnl to eat, and above all, ca}»able of produein^j a hundred¬ 
fold the yield of the original tri^'. Tln^se trees are now producf'd by tlie millions in 
nurseries and planted out in oriduirds running into thousands of acres. But Nature 
has not allowed this development without jirotest, for insect j>ests have increased even 
more rapidly than scientific, fruit production, and scale, mites, aphis, &-c., are known 
wlierevi'r fruit trees are grown commercially. But: scientists have for years been busy 
afield trying to control insects and diseases. The spray jmmp is the gardener’s defence. 
With it he can control the host of invading pests. There are two divisions to be fought: 
(1) The active marauding battalions of chewing insects, and (2) the multitudes of 
sucking insects. Each must lx* ililTcrmitly met, and for this })urpose the sprays to ts*, 
used are divided into two classes—])oiR()ii sprays for chewing ms(*cts and contact sprays 
for sucking insects. Poison sjirays arc spre^ad over the surfaces of le.aves and fruits, 
no attempt beijig made to reach tin* insects, which indeed, may be far away at the 
time when the spraying is done. The atta<‘k is not direct, it is rather a defence against 
swift raid. The inse<‘ts appear, then settle down to devour and to destroy, and the 
jfoison is absorbed with their food and kills them. Conlaet sprays are for direct attack. 
They must be thrown right on the insect. They kill either hy blocking up the spiracles 
and cause suffocation by tludr caustic or burning action, or by internal irritation. 
Insects have no lungs, and their breathing is simple. They do not breathe tliroiigb the 
mouth, but with a imniber of minute openings, which are to l)e found on the body. 
These oj)('iiings arc? termed spiracles, and are <lirectly connected by internal tubes w^ith 
the vital organs. >Suffoeatiou will result frmn the clogging of the s])iracles, and most 
eordmd sprays kill in this way, although a certain internal irritation is also set up. 
Some sprays kill by caustic action, and literally burn up the insect. Tin* chewing insects 
are so ealled l)eeausc they possess Jaws witli whicli they tear and chew the plants or 
trees. The slicking insects receive their name from the pointed tube through which 
tlu^y siU'k lh(* free Juices. The chewing insects are active. They crawl or fly alxnit at 
will. Th(' sucking insects thrust tlndr pointed Ixuiks into the plant, and are eont<mted 
with that until the food is depleted or the jilant poisoned by their continual sucking. 

The Apjiii)K.>. 

These arc met with in flower gardens, shnibl.x.iries, plant houses, orchards, and cultivated 
fields. The ros(', jteadi, apjih', orange, and cabbag(', each has its own aphis post, and 
the most wonderful thing about them is the marvellous rate of their increase. The 
hosts which one notices clustered upon the stems and arms of the trees sucking the 
juices cojisist of brood mothcjs only, the jH^rpetual breeders. They are an insect which 
produces live young in the summer months, and through the season a generation of 
winged females arise. These fly from plant to plant and from garden to garden. A 
late season produces still another generation. It consists of winged males and females, 
wiiieh live the briefest of lives, and the females lay eggs in slieltered places such, as 
the crevices of the bark. These eggs bridge the space between season and season, for 
they do not hatch until conditions are favorable for the insects’ development. The 
aphis best known to the gardeners is the Woolly Aphis. This i)e8t attacks the a.p^)h*s 
and starts on the young wood or where the bark is brok(m. It will also attack the roots, 
and there being sheltered, mnltiplies rapidly, often destroying the trees. Most t^et^8 
nowadays are budded uj)oii blight-proof stocks, which koo}) the roots free and leaves 
the top only open to attax'k. The irritation of its attack (uiuses the development of 
carbuncles upon tlie trees. In addition to the sticky coating wliich they, in eonimoii 
with other aphides possess, ea<*h aphis weaves over itself a covering of whitish strand- 
like thread—^resembliiig wool in a})pearance—and the covering is water proof, and 
because of this the aphis is able to live on the troe.s through tlie winter. The best way 
of destroying Woolly Apliis is to spray tho trees with red spraying oil at a strength 
of 1-25 as soon as the foliage is off, and make sure that the s})ray has penetrated through 
all erevicos. But owing to the depth of same, this is aJniost impossible when the trees 
are badly infested with aidiis. Therefore, inspect the tree after an interval of six or 
eight weeks, and if any living insects are found, then a second spray sliould be given. 
The second spray may be given when the buds are moving. 

Peach Aphis .—There are two classes of Peach Aphis, the black and the green. The black 
aphis often appears on the tree in the middle of winter, buU it does very little damage 
until the first warm months of spring, when it: begins to multiply rajiidly. The young twigs 
are soon covered with insects and are weakened or destroyed. The fruit leaves fall, and the 
shock to the tree is such that it takes two or three years to fully retmver. It continues 
to feed upon the new growths whilst the cool weather last’s, but disappears with the 
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first hot winds and leaves eggs on the twigs which vdll hatch next autumn or spring. 
The old way of combating this aphis was to spray the trees with tobacco wash in early 
spring—^vv'hen the insects were thick upon the trees^but spring spraying is alwa^ 
difficult. The foliage shelters tlie insects from the spray, the tender young wood is 
easily injured by powerful spray, and the work in the orchard at that time is so 
pressing that little time can be spared for spraying. It was once thought that this 
aphis wintered on the roots of the trees and climbed up the trunk in early spring. It 
is now known tliat the eggs are laid upon the bark during the previous summer and that 
from them the winter and spring broods arise. The best spray for this peat is the red 
si)raying oil used in spring when the buds are moving, using 1-30 emulsion. Another 
spray which I intend to try this year is 1 pint of nectaline to 40gall8. of water wijth 
^Ib. of spreader mixed in the bluestone and lime sjjray just as the buds are showing 
pink. The greon aphis is closely followed by the black apliis, which attacks the tips 
of growing shoots, and it hides itself beneath the young leaves, wliich crinkle and curl 
under its attack. The one spraying will do for the both aphides. 

Thrips. 

Tile pest; of onions and rose gardens, and in occasional ycfirs the curse of the gar¬ 
deners. They usually appear in late spring, for they favor dry, clear heat, and then 
they may be disregarded, for it is the flowers alone whicli tempt them, and by that 
time the fruits have set. But there are certain early dry springs when the thrips 
and the flowers come together j they gather around the loosening buds and await the 
unfolding of the jietals, and whilst these are still arched protectingly over the heart 
of the flower they tear and ])ush their way between the folds and reach and destroy 
the stamens—the iKurrers of the fertilising pollen. The flower, injured in its most 
vital part, and now’ without a purpose, perishes, and the fruit crop is lost. The original 
invaders are soon reinforced by hosts of young insects w’hich hatch from the eggs laid 
beneath the bud scales. They are wingless and cannot move freely from one tree to 
another and arc the more greedy in that they must procure their food from the flowers 
near which they were born. To overcome this pest a poison spray is useless. Therefore, 
a contact spray is necessary j one that will penetrate to every hidden place on the tree, 
and I advise red sjiray oil, 1-20, sprayed upon the tree when the buds are bursting. 
That Will destroy the insects and eggs that are there, and as the odour is distasteful 
to the insects, they will not come near for some time, and when the flowers have 
opened, the greatest danger is pavst. The late blossoming trees are troubled by the 
insects much more - than others. 

Minis. 

These insects are related to the spiders, and are at times so small that the eye unaided 
cannot see them, yet the w’ork of their teeming millions proclaims them from afar. 
Blotclies on leaf and stem, dark stains upon the fruit, and bundles of withered loaves, 
may be seen, and the puzzled gardener, prying writh eyes and lens, and finding nothing 
more, talks of some mysterious disease, dangerous sprays or poison compounds within 
the soil. Matos can both bite and suck, for t'hoy are provided with jaws and hollow'^ 
beaks, they can thus eat their way into leaf and fruit and in the midst of the juices, 
suck their fill. Many live much of their fives beneath the surface, and there shelter from 
weather and sprays. Tlio best knowm are the red spiders. Tliis creature receives its 
name from its general resemblance to the spiders and because some of its kind spin 
webs. They attack garden plants and orchard trees, fastening themselves upon the 
undersides of the leaves. The first sign of their presence is a marbling of faint yellow 
streaks through the natural green. C>n some pliuits the leaves curl, shrivel, and fall, 
they hang faded, and in time fall. Reproduction is by eggs, those daid in summer 
hatching quickly, whilst those deposited at the approach of winter remain unaltered 
until hatched by tlie hot sun of late spring. The eggs are hidden in folds of the’ buds 
in hollows of the tniuk, under splinters of dead wood, or even upon earth clods. There 
is another mite which is often mistaken for the red spider—the Byrobia—mite which 
in lif(’, history, and habits it resembles, though it is not a web spinner. It is one of 
the deadliest of orchard pests. It attacks almonds, apples, peaches, plums, and all 
dtHiiduous fruit trees. The winter eggs are thickly packed around buds or m the liark 
folds, and they look like reddish dust and are at times so numerous that they blozte 
the trees with bands of vivid red. Spray trees or bushes before the buds burst in 
spring, and destroy all rubbish and cultivate ground thoroughly, or break up the 
shelters in the soil. 

Blisier Mites.-^Pear leaves spotted with brown and red are the first signs in the 
orchard of the pear blister mite. Each spot is a tiny blister or gall, the living home of 
families of mites. They are usually along the lines of veins, and the whole leaf blackens 
and falls. The mites shelter themselves through winter under the buds, scales, and 
amongst the hairs of the bud and stem, and eggs may bridge the spaces of the season. 
The tree should be sprayed just before the buds open, with oil, 1-20; for after they 
have burrowed into the leaf it is impossible to rea^ them. 
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Tilt' rt'd may havo two hrotals in. HouUit'rn Vit-ioria. nml five in Qimnn.Mlaiid. It 

lias bot'n catiniattMl tlial llu* (it'S('niniants of ono tVmalt* of San .lost' Seale in a ,sin^-l(‘ 
season may rtaieli the tMiornioiis nuinln'r of 15,21 r*,hSt>,40(». 

Si*K \ vs. 

Ued Oil will mix easily with watt'i-, ainl is one of the sinijtlest spra.vs that ean he 
used foi' inseets. It is eoiuposed of niineial oil vvhicJi has luMi'ii tt'sfed for killin<r oi 
destroying iiisects and also its invigorating action ii]»on jdants. Ont' ]»a.rt of oil to (id 
parts of water will dt'stroy the etnninon Jdit in a few seecoids, and it is a s|)ray that 
does not eontain eaustie. A spray that ('ontains eauHti(' should nevei* !>»' used on fruit 
trees. Tlu' gardener has two ways of testing his sjiraxs; firstly, its action ujion the 
operator’s hands. A siihstama' which will hum human skin must also injure the e((Ually 
(hdicate Imds or hark of the plant. Secondly, the clu'ck given to the [dant. A strong, 
lu'althy tree will ii)if<d(l its h'ava'K and open its Oowf'rs easier than a weak one. The 

retarding ot halves and blossom is, therefor(\ a sore evidtou'e of a check, and this is 

the Mc'.fion of all eaustie spray. Sulphuric acid when applied to vine's cause's tlienn to 
come' late into h>af. Ijimc snijihnr nseal on elecidnons t re'e's dedays the- lilossonis, and the' 
che'ek tiius give'll is not emiy notice'd at the (htwe'ring time*, hut throughout the* season. 
Ih'd oil, whe'ii judged hy the'se* te'.sts, C()nies out victoriously. It e'ontains lie caustic 
siihstance's and will not injure the' most de'lie-ale* tissue's whoi rightlv use'el. In plae-e's 
it has he'cn nse'd for fre'e's injured hy hurning suns. l‘''nrthe'r, it liaste'iis the lilos.semis. 
thus proving its tonic {|imlitivs, for tre'es sprayed in winte'v will blossom from 10 to If 
days ahead eef otlmrs, and some- tre'e's, sindi as Hemic He-autv and h'i\e ('reiwn Ujijdes, 
usually open the'ir blossoms muedi Inter than othe'rs. 1'h‘uit se'tting eei t'he'se' is elouhtfni. 
.\ smldcn hot wind umy sceuadi the flowe'rs, or hosts ed' Ihrips inav de'stroy the»m, and 

the crop on tlie'se' is ofte'ii light or a failure, hut spray the tree^s in duly with red oil. 

it "will jereve'iit the'se ace'ielcnts, and gre'ally iiie-rense' the* yie'id of fruit. (Ireivveu’s win* 
have* used it re'gularly estimate' tlieir increa.se on tlu'se- ,'tj>ples at' fully 100 per cent., 
and it is a faed Unit the vigor of a parent is iuijearte'd to the otfspring, and thusi the* 
largest tlowe'is feuni the large'st fruits, and (,he*y are the surest sedders. It is fi'oin 
them that the' see'dsmnn gatlie'rs ]ii,s choice'st se'e'd, and tei themi that the gardoiicr loeiks 
for his harve'st. The strong flow'e'i* is the lirst te) open, anel emly the* imuxatured anel 
we'akly buds bloom late. A fe'w Mowers we'll ele've'lope'ej are' worth a host of half-matuped 
flowt't’s. 
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Sprayinfj Calendar ,—In our inicertaiu cUmate, and -witli our vast range of latitude, 
no Hpraying calendar can gi^e exact dates. The true calendar is the tree itself, ajid 
this the wine grower must learn to read. Kight or Avrong is the matter of the condition 
of the tree, the development of the infwting insect, and weather C/onditions. It is 
always best to spray with oil on Avarni, sunny days. A hard water is one in which 
soap will not lather or the sign of rising to the surface of free oil or curdled souni. 
Mardneas of w’^atcr is due to the presence of iiiiuerals such as lime or magnesia. They 
curdle the soaf), but ordinary wa.shing soda united with the lime or magnesia forms a 
compound whicli is neutral to soap, it can then be used to soften hard water’. When 
testing spring water for the making of oil emulsion, dissolve ^oz. of soda and add to 
it .‘Igalls. of water, then add a primary emulsion made wdth ^ pint of oil and ^ pint' of 
water. AUoav this to stand a f(‘W minutes. If it is then all right go ahead with the 
spraying, if not, add a little more soda—-loz. to Ilgalls., or .Sozs. to fiOgalls. of wmter 
is usnaliy suflicient. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

IIHENTWOOD (Average afinual rainfall, 15.54in.). 

Novemln'r 2lth,—Present: 14 members and 40 visitors. 

AJr. R, Mill (District, Agricultural ru,s(ruct»)r) delivered an address, ‘'Diseases of 
Wheat,’’ and presented to Mr. (}. li. Tuekei* a iiifi^ Membership Certificate of tlie 
Agricultural Bureau. 

TtiK IIanoy Man on ttik Fakm.—A t a previous meeting of the .Branch a paper 
on this subject Avas read, in the course of which if Avaa stated that one (if the jobs that 
1h(‘ liandy man on the faj-m sliould alwuiys giv(i attention to was the kitchen Avood box, 
to see that; it Avas always ('ull, and if possible to lay on a water supply to the kitchen 
and Avash house, (lose to the home.stead tliree or four small paddocks should be fenced 
in for tho cows and a light horse. If a large bin Ava.s constructed along the side of 
the pig yai-d and kept filh'd if Avonld save much time and feeding time. All the 
nundiiiu's should be kept in working order, fences in good repair, and a flower and 
A^egetaldc garden laid out. Time would also be well spent in making a secure house 
aud yards for the jxndtry. (Becretary, E. Carmichael.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BAI.UMBAH. 

November Kith.—Present: 16 memliers. 

An English Farm.—M r, H. Ellis contributed the following paper:—"Variou.s 
methods of farming prevail in different districts in England, as eA’^erywhere, but for 
the purpose of this paper it i« proposed to describe Avhat is known as a mixed husbandry 
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farm. Four liuiidred acros is (Muisiderod to be a fairly largo farni ii) Kiigland, and 
this acreago requires uo siuall amount of skill to run sin'cossfully. Idio si/e of the 
English fields is always a source of astonishment to Canadian and Australian ^ isitors, 
who are aceustomcHl t(» large paddocks, but the fertility of tin* soil and the lUHessil'y 
for small fields for large stocdc-carrying enpaeity are such that it would be imjtossible 
ft) adopt anything like the system which prevails in Australia. Naturally, soils vary 
from light to stiff, heavy, or clay lands, /nid the* methods of working also vary. I’he 
farm is divided info many small (ields, varying in size from 5 to 20 acres. The tielils 
are divid<‘d in different ways according to their geogra])hical position. Fanners in 
lovr lying districts like Iyinc(dnsliire F<mis divide tlieir fields by drains or dykes, which 
serve a double jmrpose. On the north country fanns and in stony districts, stone walls 
are built. Idicse are alxnit 2ft. to lift, wide and lift, (o 4ft. higli. No mortar is used, 
the stojies being ])acked togetbev. Iti otln'r j>ar1s (d* England, fields are divided by 
Inalges, whi(di are distinctive^ of the English comitrysido. Theses In'dges are trimmed 
each year, some being kept low by having the long braneiies half (Uil throngli, bent 
down, and woven in among the loum* stems on (dther sid(‘. whilst others are allowed to 
grow 8ft. high. Strong growing sJirubs are used, which include Avhit'ethorn and haw¬ 
thorn ; wild roses, blji<*kberries, and honeysuckle are also (mtwined, and in spring, when 
the reel and white may are flowering, logetheu- wdth the wa»od violets and ]»rimroses, 
Avhieh nestle under the hedge*, the beauty ami fragranc(* is wonderful. Most farms are 
reiiteel, and the agreements usually proviele fe)r a proper system of <*ro|> redation, so 
that the land shall not become iinp(>verislied. Also it ia a wellknown axiom that all 
)U*(Kluce except corn must ^‘walk” off the‘ farm. Jt is a ]ioor farneer who sells hay! 
The crojAs include* wheat, harl(* 3 % oats, grasses, and clovavrs usually called seeds, lauius 
pe-as, roots, Avhich include swedes, maiige'ls, turn)])s, jeotatoes. Huge cabbages are grown 
for stock. In addition, ])astures or meadows an* permanent. Various crop rotations 
are followed, bare falh.w is very rarely se'em on the light lands since the introduction 
eif forage and root e'rops, for these crojts are consumed on the land, or at the farm 
buildings, and arc returned to tin* s<»il to renew its fertility, whereas wheat, barley, and 
other eorri crops are sold off the farm and act as exhausters. Thus, not infrequently, 
root i-rops take the plac(‘ of the bare.-fallow. Different eroj) rotations are UH(3d for 
different soils. Ciaylaiul—Faiiow, wheat, clever, wheat, oats, beans. Norfolk I'lnar 

(‘(iiii'se .Reots, barley, se('ds, wheat. Nerthurnberland---Roots, barley, or wheat, 

seeds, oats. East Lothiajj (Scotland)—Roots, barley or wheat, seeds, (uits, jvotatoos, 
wlieal. On ('Jileareeiis .soils, clo\ers, beans, peas, and vetcbes usually form a cons[)icuous 
feature. On peaty soils, ra]>e, kohl rabi, and oats are widely <-ultivated. On. light soils, 
tnrni])s and barley are grown to j*erf(‘ct ion ; and on strong or stiff soil, wReat, beans, 
inangel'wunzel, cabbages, and kolil rabi give (*xce1ieiij results. Ilayniaking begins in 
JiUic*. This is meadow hay; then folion “seeds” harvesl. Next comes corn. Tliis is 
taken off with a binder, (-arted and stackefl, then threshed in winter as it is r<,!(juired. 
By Septeriiber, roots crops are gath<*r(‘d, potatoes are stored in ‘'‘['i^N-” The earth is 
lev('lled, a, layer of straw is pla<*ed on the ground, potatoes are placed in bods about 
bft. to 8ft. wide at the bottom, tapering to a point in the <*entn*. They are covered 

Avith a good layer of straw and 1ft. of (*arth on the lop to k<H;p out frost, Swaides and 

mangels are dealt w'ith similarly. When jtr(*]mrati(Uia arc* completed for winter, cattle 
arc* brought in alxmt the middle of Oet(d>er until the middle of May, and during Ihi.s 
period I'hc'y i’.re hand fe<l and kept iic stalls and stockyard. SwcHles are the stay)!© food 

of sheep and cattle from da unary to the end of A]>ril. Tnrniyis sui)])ly food up to 

t’hristmas. Mangels will k(*ej) two yt*ars. When frosty weather iK^gins, rmuinre i.s 
carted into the Ih’lds and spread. In s})ring, drains are cleaned out and hedges Irimmefl. 
There are both anliunn and sjering sown wheats, Avhich, when 2in. or llin. high, are 
rolled. The' stock carrying capacity of the comparatively small farms in Kngland is 
umazing to the Australian, The farm I am desc.ribing Avould carry at least 10 to 12 
liorses, 10 to 20 dairy cows, 20 to 30 steers and young stoc'k, .12 pigs, and 400 to 500 
shoe}). The buildings have to be commodious and convenient as they are necHical for 
four important objects:—First, for the comfort of livestock, second, for the pr(\ser- 
vatioti and ai*cumulation of manure; third, for the prej)aratjon and storing of grain; 
and fourth, for the stores of cake, artificial manures, avooI, and other substances rtypiired 
on farms. The general form of farm buildings is rectangular. These consist of 
strongly built stone buildings, able to withstand severe climatic conditions. Wlien con¬ 
veniently planned, tliey make the task of the laborers much lighter. The number of 
men required to ruji a mixed farm of 400 acres Avould bo at least 3 men and 2 boys, 
bosides the farmer himself,'^ (Bocretary, A. Jericho.) 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, l.lin. to 12in.). 

BeptemlH^r 0th.—Present: II members. 

Oo-oi»RRATi<>N IN FARMING. —Tile R(w. H. White presented the following pa})er: — 
’^‘Co-operation is being practised more and more oii every hand, and should be examined 
by farmers and all otliei;s for a solution of the pressing })roblom8 of life of to-day. 
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C'()-(»ppratio7i iH the pooling of resoun'os and experieiic'e for the nmtiial profit and benefit 
of eaeli other. ,]ndividuaii»ni <lies harfi. The individnalj wliether fanner or other, likes 
to feel that he Htill has fjeedoin of action; he thinks that liis independence is best 
eX{)rtM8sed by doing everytliing for himself in his t>wn way and in his own time. What he 
does rn>t always st'e is that his interest in a very large degree is also his neighbour's 
interest—both Imve the sann' prol)!ems, yet there is a certain uiuount of suspicion and 
distrust which ^ocH-ents eacli from <'ooperating with the otl)(‘r. In tlie cities, once upon 
a time, every eiti/xm provided his own water supply, lighting, transport, police protection, 
etia, but now wv know' liow it has been na-ognised as essential that a central authority 
should jirovidc these for tin* ('omfort ami cenvenienc(‘ equally of every citizen. Hence we 
hav(^ tiams, trains, electric light, gas, water sujiply, sewerage, and many other things 
under control and produced co-operatively for the henefif of all. it may lie objected that 
this is not co-operatioUj hut largely nationali.mn, and is an encroaching evil that must be 
resisted. The financial, industrial, and agricultural world is in a turmoil; of the myriad 
voices of ex'perts who claim to be able to «eure us, which aie we to trust? The old 
metliods will not do. That is certain. The farmer will be obliged to consider other 
methods, and this at least offers him some way out. Wliat are our troubles to-day? 
Fimmrwl. —The money markets are in the hands of tlie juivate speiadator and capitalist. 
The plea is that we should co-operate by means of central banks, and national institutions 
that will adjust exchanges on an international and <'o-operative basis. Marlceting. —The 
only fault one has to find with the jtresent co-oj)erativ(‘ sehemes is that they do not go 
far <mougli. The venture has been rna<le, Imt fear and lack of faith has impeded 
progress. It is high time our interests were cared for by some one res])()nsible to the 
whole body of farmers. Everybody know^s that banks and big financial houses have 
experts watching every detail of the legal side of their business. They are organised in 
every possible way, and everyone also knows that the fanner is an individualist, and 
therefore at the incrcy always of (*very fmamdal infliience. The best known name for 
co-operativ(* wlieat selling is the Pool. If tin* pool is merely formed to control the market 
and force np prices, it gonernlly defeats itself ami becomes unpopular, but if it exists 
to sell and also to buy in the best market and at the cheapest rates, then it is a. good and 

necessary tiling. T question whether the competitive method of buying or selling wheat 

has benefited the farmer. Tin* market exists, if there were im merchants to do the 
trading, and a board of directors having the confidence of tlu' farm(*r wordd make n 
distinct ditf(*rence to tlu* hnmlling of the harvi'St. Chartering freights, more etficient 
handling at main outports, and the {)urehas<* of bags or initiation of bulk-lmmlling could 
all be carried through mon* expeditiously. Hy co-operation in forming is meant some¬ 
thing very much like the formation of a company by a body of sliari'holders, who shall, 
in the inter<‘sts of each oth(‘r, [lool their resource's, appoint u dirc'ctcuaUe or matiagenu*nt 
committee- to have a, personal oversight of various intc'rests on tlie })roperty. Evc*ry 
member of the company shall be employed in its service, and shall rece-ive a. salary 
sufficient to meet his living cx{Hmaes, and shall also sliare in tlic profits of the company, 

r admit that tliis is revadutionary as applied !<» farming, Imt vve miist: face* the fact that 

some such method is bc'ing applied in almost every splu-re of Vmsiness to-ihiv to enable 
it to ('arry on. Hevolutionary mcthod.«i in business are not nc'cessarily destruedive, and 
oftentimes successful, and that is all wc- seek—the' moat successful mtdhod of farming. 
This is a method by whicli the* good is secured for the greater number and thrc-atc-ns to 
eliminate' the wc-althy farmer, wlio lias bee(vme wealthy often through me happy com 
biiiation of good soil, a fair rainfall, and <'ommon smivsc'. Wc think his gifts more 
valuable when sharc-.d hy the ccmimunity. Wouhl this be a disadvantage*T A distried, is 
not made prosperous by a HC'hu't nunibc'r of vvealthy men, but l)y a larger numbtvr of 
c'onieiited farmc-rs liaving security of tenure, stability of markets, and congenial social 
lif(*>. Over c'apitalisation is a general cau.se of loss in farming opc-ivitions. An ordinarv 
farm of, say, 1,200 acres lias two or three thousaiid ]K)umls‘ \vorth of machinery to 
produce its income. T would .lsugg(\st an area for experiment efpml to tliat liehi by, 
say, a dozc'Ti men in this neighhoihood—about 15,000 acres of land, varying in quality. 
1 venture to say that the* cajfital nec'ded in sucli a co cqioiatiYe v<*nture would immediately 
be reduced liy .at least one half, and at once this could be ]«ut into profitable veiitureg, 
such as poultry for export, dairying, cattle raising, refrigeration, &c., all of which could 
lie carried out to greater advantag** under These circurnstanccH. Labor wanild lx* a mere 
detail—that is, that evcryl>ody would be available for Imsy seasons. The mechanical part 
of the business I'ouhl be attended to by an expert; in fact, everywhere there would be 
scope for tlie specialist, working under the best eonditions. All know what a charge to 
the community the unsuccessful fanner is—the man wiio fails. Often his failure is not 
the rc.sult of laziness, but either of lack of capital through weather conditions, or 
liccanse of inaptitude for business. Under suidi a scheme as siiggested this good man 
would find Ills true Sfihero of work, or could sell out to someone more efficient than 
himself. There can be no room for misfits in farming or in any other business. Another 
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juivantfbge would lie tlu' (‘Htablislniieid. of a reserve fuTid aj^ainst unstalde price's or dry 
years and for replaceMueiit: in luaediini'ry. Sucli uiotliodH of fanuiu^jj would result ia 
great!}'' reduced freiglit, or a more ecouondcal iiieflioil of carrying goods. The social 
advantage of such a scdicuu' would be well worthy of consideration. Then* need not be 
tlie iBolation common to the farming community, tin* levels of social en joyment would be 
grejitly raise<l, and how desiralile that is, folks wlio live con)[»aratively lonely lives can 
say. The whole world is changing; whether it is for good or for ill, depends upon how 

W'e aVljnst ourselves to the ehanges and face life in the spirit of tin* adventurer wlio is 

not afraid of what lonionow may bring forth,’' IhsciissuoiK —Mr. Coo])er 
laid co-operation had its advantages and disadvantages. It was im[)racticable 
n farming. Jb* w^as in faviu- of individiiialism. Mr. 8lorv .said most fiirms 
were over capitalised, and that liad a lot to do vvitli the ])osition of fanners 
to-day. Under c.o-njK*ration it wouhl he poseihle to rut d(»wn ex.]H‘nses. Il(^ had 
followed the advice given by tin* Poultry Uxj>ert with rt'ganl to tlu' feeding of fowls 
for egg production. The (irst consignments of eggs he sent away only .'It) per cent, were 
tit for exfiort, whereas since he had improved on his metlnxis of feeding it had risen to 
SO {K'r cent, being suit aide for export. Mr. said umlcr c(» op^'ration there would 

always have to be a head, the minority having to submit to managers, Th(*re were 
jnetlicient farmers in (‘very district. The drought luul brought ruin to many. Easy inon(\v 
was not in the best inter(*sts of farmers. The (daborate credit system was tlie ruin of 
Australia. Individuality was the best for tin* State and nation. Mr. G. Wake said 

co-operation would beru'fit by being able to g(‘t clu'apxw iinplmneuts. To be successful 

one recpiired to liave u|» to date machinery. lie had been haiidi<'appod when lie first 
started farming in having to use obsolett* imjihMm-nt.H, but since* he was in a jiosition to 
buy up-to-date implements he had been succ(*asful. Mr. Payne said ev(‘ry industry was 
organised with the exception of farming. Farrnei's W'cre a most ditficulty body to 
orgnnista The Mdieat T’ool had dom* more for farmers than any other movement. The 
C'ana.dian Wlieat Pool was vastly different to the South Australian Wheat Pool; the 
former was a sjieculator which stored its grain in liins, whert'as the lat(>r sold all its 
wheat within 12 months. There was no over-production of wheat in tlu‘ world. All that 
was on hand fit jiri'sent would be consumed in si.\ weeks if all tlie countries cejisfxl 
jtroducing. ( 8(‘rretfiry, W. A. ('oojicr.) 

(iRifEN PAT(M1 ( Av(‘rage animal rainfall, 26.5fiin.), 

NovemVier lOlh.-- 1‘resent: M members. 

Me(ding la id at Mr. T. Murniy’s homcslefid. In fi discussion on subterranean clover, 
Mr. A. Hchwerdr stated tlmt livt*sto(‘k did not i-are for it overnmeh, and that horses 
woidd not eat it if other fodders were available. Other mendiers ejuitf* disagreed with 
tliis Htfilement, At the invitation of Mr. Murray fin insp(‘ction was then made of a 
grass ]i,'iddock in whicli 10 horses were gr5i.zing. Tn this paddock there was an excellent 
growth of grasses and (dovers---much n.'itive (do\a?r, hofi, custard, and other clovers, 
including .subterranean. Every hor.se in the paddock was efiting suhterranean clover, 
f Se( 0 (‘taly, Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 

K A PINTAI L. 

November isMi.-.I’resent: Nine nuanliers .and six visitors. 

Ptei.o Day and Ukoi* InsfectiuN.— Tin* first crop inspectcal was tluit of Mr. A. Green, 
who showed 120 sktcs of (hirrawa. Th(*se wen* on the hike banks and promised to yield 
S to 0 hags ])er ficre. K'Olbs. of snp»*i’ were usimI. Prom hen* the party tiaivcdled to 
the crop of Mr. 0. Green, avIio also had crojv (m Ifiko banks, from which a fairly good 
yield is (‘xpected. The varietie.s s<H*n w(‘re UurraAv.a, Galbjxdi, and Ihin, and the amount 
of su]>er used was 901bs. i>er acre. Om* field ou this ])ro}>erty was badly atfeet'ed by 
take-all. Mj’. J. T)ondIe had a nice crop of (hirra.wa on new land fallow. Amount of 
sujier, fiOlbs. per ;icre. Air, 11. Aslmian’s crops of Ourrawa and Gallipoli on new laud 
f, allow and drcssial Avith POlbs, sujier ]»er acre g:ive irulicfitions of a, fair yiidd. Air. A. 
Green then showed, on the ])roperty of the late Alt. D. Ness, a crop on stubble land 
whi(*h should yield about It'ljush. |»er acre. The party then .journeyed to the farm of 
Mr. K. L. Myers and farmed by Mr. TL Stcliulz. The varieties seem wen* CurraAva, Gluyas, 
Queen Fan, and Kurh\A'’s Early, which should return about 4 b:igs per acre, lOhlbs. 
super were used. One field showed effects of take-all rather badly. On the farm of 
Mr. B. Kain, managed by Air, U. Luck raft, crops Aven^ setm of UurraAva, Kurley’s Early, 
Onas, and Nal>aAva. fiOlbs, super used. Take-all sliowa*d badly in places. The next 
crops inspected were on the farm of Mr. J. H. LaAivu-eni'e (chairman), the A’arieti(*s being 
Galli})oli and Nabawa, and the amount of super used wais OOlbs. per acre. Takirall 
had made its appearance and had affected the yield consi(h;rabIy. A large paddock of 
well-worked fallow on this property was favorably commented on by t’h(^ visitors. The 
last place of call w'as the homestead of Mr. O/Green. This fann 5 years ago w^as 
siii'ub and now^ is free from shoots and is a waving field of grass. (Secretary, A, Giles.) 
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LAUEA BAY. 

November 8th.—Present: -20 iii«inberB and eight visitors. 

The judges, Messrs. J. Low, J. Spry, and A. Dixon, announced the following results 
of the local Crop Competition:—(First) W. L. Edsoii, 75 points; B. Sims, 67; C. 
ITollins, 66; B. Hoffriehter, 63; A. Bowoll, 57; C. and A. Lowe (two entries), 54 and 
51 points. (Secretary, W. Edson, Cedunn.) 


BOBEBTS AND VERRAN. 

Septemb*:^r 14th.—^Present: 12 members. 

The AoKJOiiLTunAL Briti!iA.x.T.— Mr. J. Payne, in reading a paper on this subject, gave 
an outline of the history and progress of the Agricultural Bureau since its foundation 
in 1S87. (’ontinuing, the pa]>er read as folloxvs:—“Minnbers could make the work of 
Branches more interesting by attending regularly and being willing to write a paper 
for one of the monthly meetings. Membens can lighten the duties of the secretary 
by the r(‘gular payment of the annual subscription and by introducing new members. 
I also suggest that two meetings during the year should take the form of debates 
with the Cleve or Taragoro Branches, and that the annual meeting of the Branch take 
the form of a social gathering. One of the Agricnltnral Instructors could be invited 
to give an address, and with musicnl items, followed by a supper and a dance, it would 
be a good advertisement for young mem^rs for the Branch.’’ 

A formal meeting was held on October 12th. (Secretarj’^, C. Masters.) 


November 9th,—Present: Nine members. 

Harvester, v, Stmppbr. —Mr. H. Smith read the following paper:—‘‘The cost of 
the harvester is greater than the stripper and also the wear and tear, but one hag also 
to consider gettiiig off the crop and labor saving. The harvester is not the quicker 
for gathering the wheat; one cannot travel so fast on average ground in this district, 
and time is lost in oiling. On the other hand, bags can be sewTn and catrted when a 
cool change conies. Where the land is fairly clean, free from stumps, &c., the harvester 
•can be worked satisfactorily by one man, but where new land is l>eing cleared and the 
crops are under 81mHh. and ffbush., a harvester would be worked at loss. Also, more 
horse.s are iieedcnl for w’orking- a harvester. The cost of purchase and ujikeep of the 
stripper is much light(‘r; in taking off the crops it is quicker than the harvester, is 
the l>etter machine for rough ground and light crops, and there is not the danger 
of breakages. With the stripper, the wheat has to be cleaned and a hand or motor 
winnower used fur this purpose, for which a man would have to be employed for a few 
weeks, w’hich would nearly bring the cost, &c.., up to the harvester. ” Discussing the 
X>aper, Mr. Jonas agreed with the writer that the haiwester was expensive in the 
new country where the ground would be rough and generally crops were light. MV. S. 
Barber favored the stripper. Our crops were too uncertain to warrant a harvester. The 
upkeef) on a harvester w^as more than on a stripper and winnower. More horses were 
required to Avork a harvcstei', lispecially in sandy ground. Mr. 11. Mahar said a harviis- 
ter was cliesqier, one man doing in one operation what it took two to do wdth a stripper, 
thereby .saving Avages again. Wheat could be sown and carted on a cold damp morning 
when the man Avith stripper would clean wheat. Again there was a saving of time 
whhdi Avas in favor of the harvester. Mr. R. Paxton considered if a man was working 
a farm single handed he Avould only crop a small area, which would be about 300 acres, 
and would be put in on well worked fallow, which should return a yield which would 
be suitable for working a harvester, and one man could handle the crop. If poor crops 
were experienced the stripper was preferred. Mr. F. Masters said with a harvester, 
reaping could not be done in the mornings as early as with a Stripper. Wheat was 
put over the tail of machine when tough, besides losing ground. Bad weather con¬ 
ditions caused more damage to wheat and bags than was the case with a stripper. To 
overcome tlte wages problem, he advocated two or three farmers having a winnower 
between them and helping one another—^reducing cost. Again in lean years cocky chaff 
was of some value if stored carefully, and the stripper had that to its credit. He had 
found that the wide stripper for a single-hand farmer was the cheapest. Mr. C. Masters 
favored tlie use of the wide stripper in this locality where soil conditions changed 
rapidly, being lighter to pull, covering a larger area in a day, and reaping earlier, 
(Secretary, C. Masters.) 


TARAGORO. 

November loth.—Present: 10 members. 

Care op HoRSEs.—Paper by Mr. O. Guy:—‘^A stone stable covered with iron is 
best for both winter and summer. If the roof is thatJched it is very dangerous, because 
in sununer a fire is very easily started, and if horses are closed ih and a fire starts. 



they are almost certain to be injured. The team should be fed as regularly as possible 
to keep them fit for work. Only fetid as much as the horse can eat for each meal. 
They should be fed four times a day when working, and have a drink three times a 
day* in suinmer and twice a day in winter. If they do not drink much, n<hl salt to the 
feed to make them thirsty. Tin* trough should be cleaned out often, dirty troughs 
carry red worms and many diseases. Groom each worker every morning, especially 
the shouldersj dirty shoulders are the cause of many sore shoulders. See that the 
collars fit snugly j a loose collar will soon mb a sore. The liames, too, arc vtiry often 
the cause of sores, the hame hooks should be placed just about tiui centre of the collar. 
Bublung chains ture generally caused by narrow swings or having big links near the 
middle of the chain. After unharnessing the team at night wash the shoulders with 
cold water.’' Discussing the paper, Mr. A. (’rabi) said to keep tar and treacle handy 
and place some occasionally on horses’ tongues to prevent strangles. Other members 
suggested.—False collars of sheepskin to prevent stue .shoulders, or an old ru]>ber motor 
tube for same puri)ose. Rubbing ls)racic acid on shoulders; a Jiiixtnre of tar and 
kerosene as a preventive of bot flies; and salts in water and bran mash over the week 
end to keep blood dean were other suggestions. A visitor stattal th(‘ horses should be 
fed four times a day always, with good feed, the feeders deaiuHl out regularly, jmd 
that patience and kindness would do much to kccj) tlu' t('am strong and healthy. 
(Secretary, T. Winters, Oleve.) 


WALLALA. 

October 4th.—Pre.sent: 14 members. 

Mixisi) Farming. —Paper read by M!r. H. Sdiultz:—“Under the climatic cotiditions 
of this district wheatgroAving alone does not show enough profit to cope with expenses 
and intere^st on debts. It is necessary for a fanner of this district to have at least 
15(1 to 200 sheep, S to 5 good milking cows, and about TOO fowls, in addition to the 
area under crop. Slieep, cows, and fowls greatly reduce living expenses, w'hich are very 
great in the case of large families. It costs practically noticing to support sheep, coavs, 
or foAvls. Tlie former live on natxiral grasses and luishes, A\diilst the latter can live on 
wheat unfit for sale. The money which is accumiilafed during good years will soon 
become scarct' during bad years if one depends on wheat alone. The first substantial 
sideline should be 150 to 2(U) sheep, Avhicli any farm in the district, can Bup])ort, Last 
year, when the price of wool was practically ilu‘ U)west on record, £50 or £00 could bo 
obtained from the number of sheep jueAdously stated. Furthermore, the sheep provide 
the house with nuMd, and the floek is essential on fallow to destroy Avoeds, ].>ack and 
f(‘rtilize land. It may be didicult to purehase shec[) when money is scarce, but a few 
good sheep can be oldaiued, ajid by brtnM.ling and from the proceeds (^f avooI more sheep 
j)urch:;Med each year. The next profitjiblc sideline is dairving. From 4 or 5 cows at 
least 5galJs, of cream could be liad for sale each week. By sending it to Lincoln at 
least 15s. |)er week can ))e reali.sed. The freight on a can (^f cream from Ueduna to 
Liiu'oln is a}>proximat(*]y 2s. lOd. If 4 or 5 farmers w«u'(‘ to co-etperate, and each keep 
enough cows to till a ogall. can (d <-ream per we(‘k, and one fanner with a truck was 
to convt'v all the cream to Wirrulla, <'hargiug perha)»s 2s. j>er cun; and ogalls. of cream 
produced on an average £| jhm- week, minus 2s. and 2s. lOd., the producer Avould still 
clear approximately 15s. 2(1. |>er Ave(‘k, plus tin* reduction of the cost of living. This 
sideline must not iJiterfere witi) crop})ing acti\dlie,s, oth(U’wi8e it will not be profitable. 
Cljildren over 10 years should quitt* capabh' (d' milking cows and doing tin* bulk of 
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tlie work in connection with cronin pruduction. The next lucrative sidelitie would he the 
keeping of about .100 or more fowlH. These shouhl lay on an average through the year 
at least ;.Udoz. eggs per day, leaving for sale al>out 17doz. per week. A few weeks 
ago most of the local stores were offering 4d. per dozen for eggs, whereas 9s. per dozen 
conld be cleared by sending them to Port Lincoln. At this price the annual income from 
the saU‘ of 17doz. eggs x>er week wmuld be api)roximately £33 Ss., plus the reduction of 
the cost of Jiving. TlieH<‘ sidelines have been calculated on low market prices; but 
even then the total.income from sheep, cows, and fowls would Ix^ ap|)roximately £123 3s. 
|)er annum, plus a marked reduction in living expenses. Before tliese sidelines can be 
profitably put into ojioration, good fences and a convenient water supply are absolutely 
essential. Until such time as a water service is available it is necessary for the fanner 
to build tanks. The only materials nxiuired are cement and a wire for a fence. Tlu' 
lime can he tnirued, the tank covered with brusli and luHllee timber, and enclosed with 
fencing, and it is quite safe and relial>le. As to the cost of cement and labor, it may 
not be possible to finance the purchase of the former, but can one afford to waste the 
time of going for a load of water ev(‘ry few days, us well as the cost of fuel or wear 
and tear of the trolley! By building tanks expense will have to be incurred, but it 
w'ill come back in au indire(‘t: form, and in a few years the tank will pay for itself, 
espwially when mixed farming operations are conducted. Good fences are also essential 
to control the livestock and to practise the necessary crop rotation. Improvements in 
the form of tanks and good fences, not only pre})are for a bettc‘r annual iucome, but 
add value to the pro])crty. ’ ’ 

A further meeting was ludd on November 9th, when 10 'members attended. Mr. W. 
Baldock gave a report on the Adelaide Congress, and Mr. W. H. Brownrigg spoke on 
wheat growing ami crop rotation. (Secretary, C. Tip)>ell.) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY KANOES.) 

KULKAVVIKKA (Average annual rainfall, 14.34in.). 

Nocember 8th.—Present: 10 members. 

Tjie Gas Producer TKAca’CR. —The following paper, relating his experiences with a 
gas producer tractor, was read by Mr. A, Elliot:—have not found the gas as 
satisfactory as we expected from Ihe i)oint of view of power production, the relative' 
power devehjped by the engine compared with kerosene being ver 3 r much lower. With 
kerosene the tractor pulled a 21-tine cultivator, 14_disci plough, oit .12 leaves of harrows, 
doing this work satisfactorily on top gear at three miles per hour, .On gas the tractor 
would only pull eight leaves of harrows on top gear, 10-disc plough in bottom gear with 
a little petrol to help on heavy sand! hills. The engine runs perfectly on gas only for 
lack of power. The producer gas plant takes more skill in handling to get the best 
results from the engine than liquid fuel. The relative cost of working the tractor on 
producer gas and kerosene is as follows:—For nine-hour day,, ISgalls. of kerosene, 
doing 80 or 90 aci^is with 12-leaf set of harrows, producer gas', on eight-leaf set of 
harrows, doing from 35 to 40 acres per day, using approximately ffve well filled 
butts of charcoal at a cost in time to burn 16 butts, half day, to seive and fill into 
bags two hours. That is using only one small kiln for burning, but if two or more 
kilns were used, one man could look after and burn three or four kilns at the same 
time, thus saving a lot of time. Very little more petrol is (Used in starting than when 
using kerosene. Oil lasts twice as long with kerosene; the oil keeps its color very 
much better, there being no dilution; 12galls. of water is used per day. The gas is 
made by passing aiy and steam* through a bed of red hot carbonaceous fuel. ThL gas 
is explosive when mixed with a certain proportion of air. The gas must be delivered 
to the engine as cool, clean^ and dry as possible. Three scrubbers are used: the water 
scrubber takes out the ash and grit, the oil scrubber removes wood tar and water 
vapor, and the dry scrubber of sea sponges dries the gas thoroughly, with special intake 
manifold to keep the gas cool. We found it of great advantage to keep the engine 

in .. 
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heads very hot (about 180 deg.); using a blind infront of the radiator for this pur* 
pose with a motor metro for guide. We have a good success in burning charcoaf, 
using a email kiln 3ft. wide, 3ft. din. deep, and 6ft. long. In burning, we start the 
tire well all over the bottom of tJie kiln, then add about an ISin. layer of stumps^ 
burn until the mass is all red, then add about 2ft. more of stumps, allowing these 
again to burn well through then add more stumps until about 2tt. above ground. When 
this burns to ground level it. should be all red hot charcoal. Then cover tightly, using 
two sheets of iron, covering the edges and join with earth until quite airtight. Leave 
closed for two days t<y allow fire to go completely out. This has always given good 
charcoal, fairly fine so long as not too much burnt, but it must be well seived before 
using to take out sand, grit, ashes, &c. From a kiln of this size 16 well filled tied 
bags or butts will bo obtainable. There is some danger of letting the fire burn too 
long without attention, leading to a waste of material and over-burned charcoal. The 
small kiln is preferable to a larger one for convenience in covering,’’ (Secretary,. 
H. Elliot.) 



House and Outbuildings on Mr. J. G. B. Wachtel's property, south of Palmer. 


KAMCO. 

October IPtli.--Present: Seven members. 

Thk CiTivi;.s l.NinJSTKY.- Mr, C. Boehm, in the course of a pa[)er on this subject, said 
most glowers were aware that the citrus industry wa.s pa8.sing through a critical period,, 
but there wcue still some who did not realise this fact and were the cause of the 
chaotic conditions of the citrus market. The nett returns of the last several seasons 
should convince every grower that cut throat marketing is unprofitable. Such practices 
might be satisfactory to the individual while production was lielow demand, but when 
tliis point liad l;>een reached and passed thmi the reverse action took place. When pro¬ 
duction was below demand, the producer could doniandl a price, but wlien the position 
wm>j reversed the buyer dictated the price. It w^aa the duty of every grower to co-operate 
to offer and sell his products through organised channels. Besides some leading ]iro- 
ducers there were citrus growers with a few trees to an acre or two who wore indif¬ 
ferent to anything that w'a.s done for the benefit of the industry. They looked ujion. 
their few” tretis moie as a side line, and took no further interest in the industry, or in 
the association, and generally sold their fruit to the first buyer that came along. Those 
small growers, and there were quite a number of them, were an obstacle to the Citrus 
Association. With the ever increase in production it became vital to the industry to 
have some method of regulation, and if growers would not submit to voluntary regu* 
lation, then the only alternative was compulsory control. This last appeared inevitable 
if the industry wuis to survive; at least it w'ould) place all citrus growers on an equal 
footing and do away with cut-throat marketing. When control was introduced it would 
have to be without any loopholes to be of any benefit to the industry. With control 
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would come the end of private packs, for control would not be cOmjplet© without shed 
•or centra] packing. With ahed packs <;oiisiderabl6 improvement oould be made with 
selling and account sales. The shod should bo the seller of the fruit, the agents could 
obtain their retiuirernents from the shed, and return account sales to the shed once a 
week in one cheque, the shed then making pajunent to the grower or to his bank. It 
would not be necessary for the agent to ha\'e the growers^ nameB, but each grower 
would have a number on the case, knowui only to the shed and growers, For Ifcamco 
he suggested a revision of numbers, for instance, drop all the A^s but keep the 
and start the numbers from 1. They would then read Bl, B2, &c., Waikerie would read 
01, 02, and every district in a like manner. The agents would account for each 
number sold to the shed and the shed to the individual grower or his bank. Discussing 
the paper members agreed tlrat it was well thought out. Many things w'ere contributing 
to present trouble, not the least being the present low purchasing power of the public. 
It was also considered that ])icvioua export efforts wore practically wasted owing tu 
lack of keeping up of continuity of market. Export would bo necessary, and prac¬ 
tically all groiindt work bad to be done again. (Secretary, J. Odgers.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BI.ACKWOOI). 

October lOth.—Present: 14 members and seven visitors. 

Rksearcu Work on Fruit Diseases. —The following points are taken from an 
addres.‘< delivered by Mr. (1. Samuel, M.Bc. (Waite Kesearcii Institute).—Mr. Samuel 
suggested that future progress would l>e in the direction of more detailed work rather 
than in any epoch-making discoveries. Dealing with black spot of apples, the lecturer 
told memlK’srs that its life was divided into two cycles—~a summer one 6n the leaves, 
twigs, and fruity and a winter form, in which it was to be found breaking down the 
dead apple leaves on the ground. The summer stage of the fungus was known as 
Fufliculadium. IVom the months of August to December the winter stage of the 
fungus in the dead leaves on the ground was discharging its spores, but oinly in wet 
weather. The spores were shot up into the air and distributed by the wind into any 
neighboring apple tree, where they would germinate. As a method of control, it was 
advocated that orchards should be ploughed before the end of August to cover over 
dead leaves. Subsequent cultivation should be carefully carried out to avoid turning 
the leaves up to the surface again. A delayed dormant spray would protect early 
leaves. The summer spores were also found to be lilierated in wet or moist weather, 
and in all cases the ideal was to have the 8i>ray on the tree before the spores got 
tiiere. Bordeaux .spray was undoubtedly the best control and a spray programme should 
start with Bordeaux and be followed with lime sulphur. By using hydrated lime, 
Bordeaux spray lost the disadvantage resulting from the difficulty of procuring good 
lime, and could then bt) prepared^ as easily as Burgundy, over which it showed con¬ 
siderable superiority. When using hydrated lime the formula for winter use was 5-4-40 
and 3-4-50 for summer. Ordinary skim milk made an excellent spreader if mixed in 
the proportions of Igall. of milk to 100 of spray with 2ozs. of lime added. If the 
milk was sour the lime should be increased to Sozs. A more effective spreader, which 
gave maximum results, was one made to Needham.’s formula containing resin, potash, and 
ffsh oil or other animal oil. Dealing with sulphur sprays for fungus diseases Mr. 
Samuel said that colloidal sulplmr outclassed any other form of sulphur; it^s adherence 
was so great' that it stall gave a good protective coating when all other forms had been 
washed off, Tha,t was accounted for by the extremely fine pai^ticlos it was composed 
of, the particles being about one-tenth to one-himdredth the size of the particles of 
ground suli)hur. In the case of lime sulphur, recent investigation had shown that the 
active agent was the polysulphide contained in it, and that the specific gravity was 
not a reliable indication of its value. Fungi such as silver leaf and Fdystiotm entered 
through pruning cuts or large wounds. It' was advisable to cut out dead wood in the 
summer, for wounds healed quickest then, and to paint all large cuts with white lead 
paint or Bordeaux powder made into* a paste with linseed oil. These preparations kept 
out the fungus effectively. (Secretary, H, K. G-oldsack.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

December 17 th. 

Seventeen members and a number of visitors, including delegates from the Blackwood 
Br^eh and several ladies, attended the December meeting, whicli was held at the 
residence of Messrs, H. B. Stone and Sons. The following ponits of interest wore noted: 






Apples were carrying a fair crop, the trees being very healthy; strawberries had yielded 
good crops of excellent quality; the subterranean clover plots had given very fine cuts; 
all stoc-k were in first class condition. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Stone. 


HARTLEY (Averag<* annual rainfall, 15iii. to 16in.). 

November 9tli.—l^rcsent: 14 members. 

Sejed Wheat.—M r. C. Brook read the following i>apcr:—“ A man who does not save 
liis owuii seed is a, poor farmer. By saving his own seed he will be sowing seed that has 
btH^ome acclimatised, beevause generally such seed gives the best return. If changing 
to another variety, sow only a small area, unless the variety has been grown on similar 
soil and climate. By soAving a small quantity it can be hand-pickt^d before harvest 
and made true to ty])e. A good i)lan to olitain pure seed is to cut the quantity estimated 
for seed into strips when cutting hay and then hand-picking strip No. 1 quite eletin^ 
go to the next strip and do likewise. If for any reason hand-[)icking cannot be finished 

there will be at least some strips (dean, ft is much (‘jisier to pick a narrow strip tftian 

a W'ide one. Always pick if possible fa<dng towards the sun. Harve^sting stmd is best 
done with the stripper and hand winnower, becaiist' it is almost impossible to thoroughly 
clean the harvester or reaper thresher. All seed should be AvelJ graded. If grading a 
large kernel variety, keep only the largest grains for sc^ed. if a siiiall kernel variety 
do not use the large grains, because when hand-picking, if any heads of a larger kernel 
variety are missed the grains from those heads will be found in tlu^ largest sampb'. It 
is advisable to run the large sanqvle off and how the second sarjiple. Before (duinging 
to grade another variety take all sieves and screens out and thoi'oughly clean them. The 
inferior grain can be used for feeding to pigs, poultry, &c. Seed should, if possible, 
Ik? put in new bags, but if secondhand bags are used thev should always be turn«n3 and 
cleaned before re-filling, All seed should be dry pickled if tljcia^ is no .smut in it, but 
wet pickled with formalin or bluestone if at all smutty. Use less gra(i(:^d seed j>er acre 
than seed that has not l>ecn graded. A goo(l way to obtain pure seed, although slow, is 

to go through the crop and })ick the largest true to typ(> heads and thrash and sow the 

grain from them in, a plot. This will not only give jmre sccmI, Init the crop return will 
i)e very much better. After the crop is true to type, one can select tin', largest heads 

and mix the seed obtained with the seed for tlie main cro]). Horses oi' cattle nmnirig 

on Lstubble, unless the crop has been of the same variety, should not be allowed to go 
on the fallow', because they may pick up grain in the stul)ble and carry it to the fa.llow^ 
The same should apply on pasture if crop))e(l tin' pr('vi()UH year—a few heads of wheat 
or barley are often noticed in these paddocks,’’ 

C4KE OE Housed’ SHOULDEitK and Haknesk. —Mr. II. PhiJli)»s rejul th*' followfing pujjer 
at the October mooting:—‘‘First see that the collars fit the horses; if a sore is noticed 
on one of the horses knock the ('ollur in that spot Avith a l)ottlf> or a stick, AvhicJi will 
relieve the draft off the sore; also alter the hann's so that the chains are not pulling 
in a diroct line Avith the sore. Bo not alloAv too long n ])eriod to elapse t>ofor(> having 
the collars relined, so tiiat they are soft, to the shoulder. Give the leather part of the 
collars an occasional dressing of oil mixed Avith fat rendered down; if this is put on 
the collars twice a year it will keep out rain in Avinter and the sun will not dry them 
up so mucli in summer. Select good pipe collars so that they can be biu'kled up without 
auy danger of the horses cboking. When horses are fat do not buckle the collars as 
tight as wiieii they are poor. One of the best treatments for sore shoulders is to soak 
Avattle bark in a kerosene tin of water, and immediately the horses are unharnessed rub 
this liquid on the shouldei', AA'hich will harden the sore. Another good plan is to smear 

a little grease over the sore, winch willi help it to heal Avithout a very hard scab. It is 

important to s('o that tlie swings are a fair Avidth. The Swings in the centre of the 
team should lap slightly so that the team is not Avorking at too much of an angle. This 
does not apply at harvesting; all that can be done in the harvest is to kee|) tlu^ team 
as straight as |M)ssible. Do not use split links that will rub the horses; if a slight rub 
is noticed it may be caused by a narrow collar. Cut' out a piece of motor tyre, put 
tw'o boles in it the width apart of the hame hook and fasten to the hook so that it 
will not come out while turning. Bco all harness is kept in good repair; a few' rivets 
Avill help to do this. ” 

Mr. H. Brook read the following paper:—“The Dairying Industry in this District.'^ 

^' Profiinhility .—Feed plays a very important part in suceessful dairying. A small: 
amount of dry chaff mixed with plenty of green lucerne makes a good rjitioii for cows. 
Always keep on hand a good supply of feed t'o tide over the summer. If dairying is 
to be done profitably, a close market for our produce and the growing of the bulk of 
the feed are necessary. Cows should haA^e plenty of shelter for summer and winter. 
Good clean vrater in clean surroundings is essential. Keep the right breed of cattle. 
The /Miry .—Build the dairy on a rise so that all water, &c., runs away. Have sheds 
and yards as oi)en as possible to let in sunlight and kill germs. The sheds must be 
ventilated and built in such a way as to keep out dust. Plenty of water should be 
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available to clean sheds. Keep away from other places, such as stables and pigsties, 
because cream taints. Construction ,—Have the roof high, to let in air. The floor must 
be on a slo\>e to allow for drainage. Have a clean approach. Have the bails strong, 
but not heavily made, and as simple as possible. Care of Dairy ,—Clean up as often 
as possible and keep away all vermin, i,e., rats, cats, &c., because they are disease 
carriers. MilJe .—The parts of milk arc—water 87 per cent., proteins which are casein 
and albumen d per cent., butter-fat 3.5 per cent., milk sugar 4.8 per cent., inineral 
matter .7 per cent. The butter-fat is not dissolved in the iniljk, but consists of small 
particles scattered throughout the milk. The fat is the lightest substance, therefore it 
rises. Casein causes the whiteness in the milk. Butter-fat ,—This varies according to 
the brtHHl of cows. Feed plays an important part in the test of cows. During milking 
the butter-fat is increased, e.g., a cow gives 2galls. of 4 per cent. milk;/lgaU. is 2 per 
cf‘nt'., igall. 3.5 per cent., Igall. 6 per cent. Care of FroctAWts ,—Keep all milk and 
cream in a cool place to check germs, but provide ventilation to keep the cream 
fresh. Testimg .—The jimount of milk taken is ISgrms 17.(ice. The test is read from 
top to bottom of colunm. Bulphuric acid acts on all parts of mdlk except fat. The 
Jersey is a fat producer, sometimes giving up to 7 per cent., the average being about 
5 per cent. The Ayrshire is not a fine boned animal, but the cows are good milk and 
butter-fat producers—4 per cent, average. The Friesians are the best milk producers, 
with a. lower t(‘st—3.5-4 per cent, average. The Bhortlioni is a dual purpose breed, i.G., 
milk and beef. Calves ,—Every dair^mian should raise the calves to improve the herd— 
it is more economical. Best food for these is warm skim milk with grain afterwards 

if prefernul. The (-ulf should run on the cow for at least 4 days after calving. This 

nearly always obviates mamniitis and milk fever. Do not over-feed calves; it causes 

stunting and scouring. Calves must be sheltered to grow (piickly. Cows do l>est if 

they are milked at regular intervals and at the some times each day. The milk is made 
during the interval between milkings and is transported to the udder through the blood 
veins. When buying a cow, always look to the udder to see if those veins are ])rominent; 
if so she is most likely to be a good milker.” (Secretary, D. Harvey.) 


liANCHOKNE^ft OKElEK (Average annual rainfall, 34.76in.). 

November 9th. 

This meeting took the form of a F^icld Day at the residence of the president, Mr. H. 
Follett. Fifteen niemlKU’s and 14 visitors attended, including high school boys from 
Btrathalbyn. The party first visited the currant vines, where Mr. Follett explained the 
methods he adopted in their cultivation; thence through tlie orchard of mixed fruits and 
almonds. Going through a paddock of natural pasture carrying several varieties of 
grasses and clovers, three Jersey cows were seen which are under test. Three small 
lucerne j)addocks were then inspected which were carrying a growth of canary and 
other grasses, which is to be cut for hay. Finishing through the orangery back to the 
house, afternoon tea was provided, during which Mr. C. H. Beaumont gave an address 
on almond growing. (Secretary, P. Nurse.) 


MTLANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.92in.). 

November 12th,-—Present: 15 members. 

Mr. E. E. Newell (district clerk) gave an address on fire control. A }>riic,tical 
demonstration was given with a water fire extinguisher to the memlH^rs and a number 
are going to purchase one of th(?in. 

Mr. Bowden gave an address, “Most Suitable Pig for Bacon.” The first breed 
dealt with was the Essex; this breed was discarded because it was too fat and of little 
use as a baconer. The l^Airge White x Tamworth took too much feed, but when topped 
up made a fine dressed article. The Poland-China x Berkshire showed the best profit, 
but was inclined to put on too much fat. The Duroc-Jersey had no length, so he 
advised crossing it Avith a Tamworth. The speaker said that the Berkshire seemed to 
predominate wherever bacon rearing was practised. Often a farmer would drop this 
breed for some other, but usually he had to introduce Berkshire blood in some fonn or 
otlier. The m’Oss that was thought best to use was a Berkshire sow and a Tamworth 
boar. In this cross one got the length of the sire and the Berkshire characteristics, 
such as a bacon producer. The feeding of a pig, said Mr. Bowden, wUkS the main factor 
in producing good, clean, choice bacon, and the following method was mentioned as 
being most suitable;—Skim milk with the addition of pollard was essential. Then soak 
whole grain for two days and then add a percentage of skim milk. Malting barley 
could be prepared in this manner and be ready for use in tAVO or three days. Cape 
barley could be treated likevrise, but took a longer period to ferment after the milk 
had been added. Mr, A. Kelly said he had been bi'eeding Large Whites and had been 
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well satisfied with his results. Mr. J. Yelbiiul said liis exjwrieiiee with this breed had 
l)een very disappointing, as the mortality was In^avy in the early stages ot roaring, 
Mr. B. Casley thought the Tamworth was a good sire, and also favored the Large White. 
(Secretary, L. Yelland.) 


MYPONGA (Average annual rainfuJl, 2Jh48in). 

November 19th. 

The Noveml>ei- meeting took the form of a Field Day, and w'as attciuled l)y 10 mem- 
l>ers and 18 visitors, ineluding Messrs. H. Hill and Drs. Davidson and Davies, of the 
Waite Institute. Tlie profRudies of Messrs. K. and (1 Rowdciy, R. West, P>. Kronmark, 
and J. Muller were insjieeted. 

A special meeting was Indd on November 29(h, when Mr. C. Goddard, of the Sidioid 
of Mines, gave a wool classing demonstration. 



Myponga Agricultural Bureau Field Day. Members are photographed in front of a crop 
of Horse Beans on Mr. Muller's property. 


BXrTTER, AND SOME OF THE PEOBI-EMS IT PRESENTS TO THE 
MANUPAOTXXRER. 


Paper read by Mr. B. Graelz' at the Oe.iober meeting of the Bpringbon Branch. 

Early History, —The art or kno\vl<Mlge of butt(M‘-making dates back 2,000 yoar.s n.C., 
and refertmce to tiie use of butter as an :irti<*le of food and for medicinal purposes may 
be found chronicled long befort* the Ghristian Era. Tlie fundamental principle in 
making butter is to subject the milk or cream t » such ti-eatment as to cainse the minute 
fat globules to unit(’, forming bntter grannies. Tliis is accomplished l>y concussion, pro- 
duceti by vigorous agitation at the proper temperature, and that is what wc term 
churning. The aneitmt peojile made l)utter in the stationary type of churn. The milk 
was placed in earthen vessels ami given a twirling motion, either l)y beating it with the 
hands or by stirring it with a stick, terminating at its lower end in a butt or other 
prindtive contrivance. Tlie Arabs and Hebrews made a sort of liag out of animal jielts, 
filled them half-full with milk, sewed them u]), and then manipulated by swinging ami 
kneading until butter formed. Since then, of course, all sorts of contrivances have been 
in use, and right up to and including mechanical pei'fe<*tion8 of the twentieth (•(uitury 
churn, all anil every one bad. to be basetl on the ohl fundamental types of intensitied 
concussion. 









In the early tinioa butter was employed in many w'ays. The Hindoos used it for the 
greatest and *holit‘st sacrifiees in their worship. The Greeks and EUmians did not use 
butter as a food, but as a standard remedy for injuries to the skin, The soot of burned 
butter was regarded as a specific remedy for sore eyes. The Bomans also xised it as 
An ointment to enrich the skin and as a dressing for the hair* Historians speak of 
butter used as a nuuedy for wounded elephants, and within a century butter was used 
in large quantities in Bcotland and North of England for smearing sheep, also as an oil 
for lamps. In Spain as late as the Seventeenth Oentuiy butter was to be found in the 
medicine shops for external use only. In rural districts in Germany at the present time 
fresh unsolted butter is inueli used as a cooling salve for bums. Aside from its use as 
a food and medicdne, tlie use or possession of butter was long regarded as indicating 
wealth, and so served to distinguish the rich from the poor people. Evidences of this 
still exist. In both Chilas and Darel a practice exists of storing up butter underground. 
Butter so stored is left a number of years, and to insure its not being disturbed a tree 
may be planted over it. Under these conditions it turns a deep rtxl and is highly prized. 
The owners’ wealth is computed by the quantity of butter he iias stored up in this 
manner. Butter was enjoyed as a food by comparatively few people in its early history. 
Those wlio did so use it seldom ate it fresh. 

During the middle ages the making and the use of butter in the Old World 
gradually increased, but the ]>rimitive equipment and methods available, and the absence 
of tlie helping hand of science, precluded rapi<l strides in the development of this now 
greal; iu<lustry. 

Up to the middle of the Ninete«mth Century the factory system of butter-making was 
pifactically unknown, tmd both in this country and abroad, butter-making was confined to 
the farm dairy. Prom that time on, however, tlie mamier of butter-imiking underwent 
marked changes. Slowly at first, and more rapidly as the advantages of volume pro- 
diietion became more and more appreciated. This trend toward the making of butter 
on a large scale suggested the urgent need of more suitable CK^uipment ami improved 
methods, the introduction of which, in turn, gave added advfintages to the change from 
fann butter-making to factory production. The advent of the farm hand-separator 
gradually revolutionised the butter-making industry. With tlio beginning of the factory 
system of butter-making the urgent need of a method to determine the |>or cent, of 
butterfat in milk and cream became more and more apparent, in order to enable the 
factories to pay the fanner on the basis of the butterfat in milk and cream. ^ 

In 1890 Dr, Babcock, chemist at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
invented what is now known as tho Balxjock test, and the introduction of tliis methoil 
of testing has been, proved to be of incalculable value to our butter industry, as well as 
to the dairy industry in general. It made it possible for the factories to pay tlie 
dairynuin on the basis of the true butterfat value of his milk and cream. It also enableil 
the producer to test the milk of his cows, and thus find out the butterfat production of 
the individual cows in his lierd. It also assisted the food authorities in protecting the 
consumer against mlulterated milk. 

Tlie testing operation.s are o:^, vital importance, botli to th(^ factory and the suppliei, 
and every operation from taking tlie .sample, weighing, nml testing, must be carried (»ut 
with the greatest accuracy, otherwise the whole job is useless, and the results would 
1)0 very soon apparent. If by careless weighing the tests are too liigh, there will be a 
con.siderable loss to the fjictory. If made too low, the factory will again be the loser— 
it w^ill lose its suppliers. The weighing, grading, and testing of cream, are the three 
operations in wliicli a cream supplier’s interests are involved. Whatever happens after 
that stage does not affei't the supplier. Now it w^ould be a very simple matter for the | 
cream tester to always have tlie supplier smiling, by always giving a little more than he 
is entitled to, if it was not for the churn results, which always tell the tale. Should he 
try to favor the supplier, he gets into trouble with the butter-maker; if he favors the 
manufacturer, the 8Up])lier is dissatisfied, and the only way to avoid trouble is to arrive 
at the actual content of the butterfat, and hereby do justice to both parties The testing 
of cream really takes more labor and time than does the actual making of the butter, 
and if cream tests did not vary, large expenses could be saved to the factory. But there 
are so many fac'tors that are attributable to the variations of the test that it is only 
on very rare occasions that there is not a variation in the test. Therefore every can must 
be tested. Some of the causes of variations may be;— 

1. Where some cows are drying off and fresh cows coming in. In this case the tendency 
is toward a drop in the cream test. Addition to or taking out of the herd of cows 
producing higli or low testing milk will have a similar effect. It will raise or lower 
the cream test respectively. 
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2. Iregularities in the operation of tin* separator will alwayw cauflc variations in the 
fat eest. High speed, small rate of milk inflow, and low teinjieraturc of milk increase the 
test and produce less pounds of cream. The more water and skim milk that is used for 
flushing the bowl, the lower the fat test. 

3. Having cream standing in a number of dishes with largo openings will increase 
the test, but a corresponding shrinkage in volume. It does not increase nor alter the 
pound of fat in the total. There appears to pr{*vail among cream producers the erroneous 
belief that sour cream yiehis a liigher fat test than the same cream when sweet. This 
belief has led to the deplorable practiw* of holding the cream on the farm longer than 
necessary, and under temperature conditions favoring rapi<l souring, and causing serious 
depreciation in quality, due to fermentation, &c. Dairy experts have, made investigations 
to the eft’wt that souring <Teain has on the teat, and carried out various (experiments 
whicli demonstrated conclusively that the souring of cream docs not increase the fat 
test. By holding the c.roam in order to sour- it, it causes simultaneous evaporation of 
jiioisture from the creani, thereby increvasing the* fat t<^st. Without such evaporation 
there is, and Cfin be, no inereiise in the fat test. The increase' in the fat tost, when it 
oei'.urs, is directly proportional to the loss of weight in pounds in cream. The increase 
in the test, therefore, does not alter the })onndM of fat for wliich tlve farmer is paid. 
The amount of fat in the can remains constant. 8our enjam contains no inor(^ fat than 
swec't cream. While nothing is gain(?.d by souring the cream on the farm, much may 
be lost. 

There are, of course, many other causes wliy cream tests vary. Faulty separators, &c.., 
and it is nearly tilways through these causes that complaints and dissatisfaction arises 
bid.ween manufacturer and supplier. A bad si'parator and l>ad (‘.ows are the })iggest 
tiTiomies to the butter manufacturer, bt*caus(' In* is often blamed for tlu' sometiiing that 
ill reality tlie faulty separator or the bad cow'.s are responsible for. 

Quality of Cream .—Another problem is second grade cream. Poor (piality cream means 
inferior butter. Tlu^ fanru'r loses by it. The faefory loses by it and the consumer loses 
by it. Unfortunately, few supfdiers ever taste tludr cream, (’consequently very rarely 
discover when their CT(?ani is sick. It arrives at the factory and must be graded, and 
it is the grader’s impleasant duty to mark it second grade. Well he knows the supplier 
wall be dissatisfied, but it cannot be helped, be('.ause it is not possible to return flic 
properties of bad cream to the original stat(' of good, fresh cn^anu Butter made from 
inferior cream sells at a loss, and tlie cream it was made from must bo paid accordingly. 

These are only a few' of a butter manufacturer’s troubles, just dealing with the cream 
itself. Very many more arise, wdien it comes to the stage of making the butter, and 
finding a market for the same. (Sf'cretary, E. Brokate.) 
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14 
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Discussion. 

E. Bell 

Langhorne’a 

Creek 

11/1/33 

6 ! 

j 

Discussion. 

j P. Nurse 

Blackheath .... 

19/1/33 

7 j 

Papeu-from/oarwrf/. 

I E. Paccli 

Balhannah .... 

28/10/32 

16 i 

Visit to I..en8wood A.B. . 

C. Grasby 

Balhannah .... 

9/12/32 

16 ! 

Diseu.ssion .. 

C. Grasbv 

Kangarilla .... 

30/11/32 

30 i 

1 Visit to Vii’tor Harbor .. 

T. Golder 

Blackwood .... 

12/12/32 i 

n 1 

Address—C. H. B<mumont 

H. Goidsa(»k 

Mt. Compakss .. 

21/1/33 

:m) 1 

Papers by M. Howard and 
H. Pitt, of Ashbourne 

C. Verco 

Bt'ott’s Bottom . 

13/1/33 

6 

“ Seed Potatoes,” Mitchell 

E. Atkinson, (Iierry 
Gardens 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propoi*^ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 











Any person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an acknowledgment is made that the article apj>eared in the Journal of Agriculture 
and the author's name is also acknowledged. 


S. E. WHITFORD, 

Minister of Agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricailtural Bureau liave been advised that District Conferences will 
be Iield as follows: — 

South-East^ at Bordertown (Tatiara Branch), Wednesday, April 5th. (Secretary, 
Mr. L. H. Butler, Bordertown.) 

Dairying. —At Mount Barker, Thursday, May 11th (Secretary, Mr. P. Wise). 

Jiivcr Murray, ot Beni, Thursday, June 15th. (Secretary, Mr. K. J. K. Johnson.) 

Bach Conference will l>e ox)ened at 10.30 a.m. 

Brown Bot of Apricots. 

In reply to a lecent question on Brown Kot of Apricots, Mr. Oeo. Quinn (Chief 
Horticultural Tnstiuctor) stated that there was some doubt as to whether the ‘Mjrown 
rot” referred to was the disease due to one of the species of the fungus Solevotinia 
(Mo^Ulia) or to the brown decay which developed near to the stone in some of the 
ripening apricot fruits. According to Dr. Wormald, of Briteiii, and other writers, the 
brown rot fungi consisted of several species of SclerotmUi. The principal one in 
Britain was distinct from that so jirevalent in America, and to a lesser extent in 
Australia. The species found in Victoria, and to a nmeh lesstu' extent in this State, 
was said to be Solerotinia fructicola of Winter. It was reported by McAlpine as 
Seleroiinia fructigena many years ago as being found in this Btat(‘, but it was not 
j-ecorded again here until found last year at Payneham, from whence it was brought in 
by Mr. N. R. Quinn, The first aj)pearance of the disease was as a tiny brown speck 
that rapidly developed into a large spot, beneath which the flesh was deeply invaded. 
If heat and moisture conditions were available the rot development rapidly increased. 
It was a solid type of rot, not soft and watery as with Fenidllimm (blue mould) 
injuries. Bpore cushions appixir on the surface of the rotted area freijuently within 
24 hours. These turned into ashen grey masses of Conidi-a, which w^erc often grouped 
in concentric' rings over the rotten spot. The fruits often adhered to the trees, drying 
slowly, and slirivelling inte) u. rmiinmy. The blossoms were* attacked and turned 
brown and died. These also adhered to the twigs often through a season. Thc'y 
w'eve covered with masses of Conidia, wdiich disappeared in dry weather, but recui- 
again after rains. Twig cankers sometimes arose from the spurs or twigs be- 
('-oming affected. The l<»aves adjacent often be<*ame aftVeted and brown, but 
these wej«‘ not deemed so important. The affected leaves of the peach took on a w'ater- 
soaked appearance and were often covered with conidial masses. Leaves l)liHtered by 
curl leaf fungus were stated to be peculiarly susceptible. Jhe optimum' temperature 
for growth of the fungus was botw'een 70° and 80° Fahr. Temperatures over 90° and 
dry atmospheres were distinctly unfavorable. It grew slowly at temperatures not miicli 
above 32’’ Fahr. Birds a.nd insects and the wind w'ere the e.liief means of distribution 
of the spores. Tlie harvesting of fruit also spread it by means of the pickers’ hands. 
The mummified fruits w^ere a serious source of spreading the disease, eitlier from the 
tree or soil. The control of the disease was best obtained by the use of fungicides. 
In th(‘ VJ.8.A. good results liad been achieved by spraying about four w'eeks after the 
j)etals fell, using lime sulphur, and again about a month, before ripening time. Dusting 
with finely ground sulphur was also used, as it could be safely applied neaier to the 
ripening time of the fruit. The Americans, according to the most recent Technical 
-Bulletin, No. 328, by Roberts & Duiicgan, on “Peach Brown Rot,” used a self-boiled 


lime sulphur made by blending 81bs. of sulphur with Slbs. of quick lime and adding 
water to sot up action, which when completed was increased to make SOgaJls. of spray. 
This fungus attacked plums of all sorts very freely, as well as peaches and apricots, 
and had been recorded on apples, cherries, pears, rdse^ blackcap berry {Muhus 
oecidentcUis) and blackberries. Th^ disease has been fully discussed in the Journal of 
Agriculture of Victoria during recent years. 

Registration of Stallions. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Overland (Jonior Jirnncli of the Agricultural Bureau, 
who asked if it was <‘omj)ulHory to register stalliojis, the Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. 
C. A. Loxtoii, H.C.Sc. ) stated ‘ Tho Draught Stallions Act was ])assed by Parliainont 
last session. As soon as tin* Act is proclaimed if will l)c iv'cessary to register all 
ilraught stallions two years old and over. All draught stallious excc))t those in posses¬ 
sion of (rox’entment certificates issued for life or those wlricli arc used only for the 
service of mfires which are the ex<dusive and sole ))ro])erty of the f>\vn('r of the draught’ 
stallion must also Im* submitted for e.vamiuafion for soiindui'ss. 'I'he Act a]>jdies to 
those j)ortioiis of tlu! State within The iuiiidreds, lait provision is made to reduce, or 
extend the area. Ap]dicMtions for registration and examination must be made to thc’ 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Stock and lirands Deparfment, Adelaide, .Regulations are in 
(U)ur.se of preparationj and it is antici])ate<l that thc A<'l v, ill fono* into force on duly 
1st, 

Entry of Australian Wheat into Great Britain Free of Duty. 

In November Iasi, c^'idain querit'S wen* raised by tlie gi'aiii trade as to tlu' exact 
<'o)id.it ions vvhicli must, la* e<mi|di('d with to iuiable Australian wheat to be accorded 
lice elliTV into |li(‘ I'liitcd Kingdom as pio\ided under the (,)tta\v:i. Agrcx'inejits.^ Tt 
u'as fee,led iliat Hiitisli Customs r(‘(|uirements in rt'gard To fudof of (irigin rnighl 
.si'iioiisly liampei noriiKij Irading in Ausfialian wheat overseas. 

In this coniieetion it was mentioned that v('ss«'1s fro<|uent]y sail from Austj’alin 
‘‘for orders.'’ IIk* iiUimat*' destination of the wlieat being di'terniiiu'd by orders 
receiM'd <‘fi roufr. Furl her, a wheat cargo might be bought, wiiiie afloat, by a foreign 
buyer ami resold by him to a British buyer, tho cargo Inung di\'m'ted on the original 
\essel to the Fidled Kingdom. The. Secretary of the Department of (.'ommcrce (Mr. 
F. d. Mulvaney) states that in eomscMpie-mai of th(‘ inieertainty as to tlie requirements 
of the British Authorifi.es, the Federal Government had taken steps, through the Aus¬ 
tralian Resident Ministm in Bondon, to urge that the British Customs should grant 
frt‘e entry of Australian wheat sohi to the. United Kingdom, provided that it was. 
not landed in a foreign country prior to reaching the United Kingdom. 




BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant S 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, s 

before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. S 

Delfvery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. B 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., I 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STBEET, ADELAIDE. | 

TELEPHONE!: CENTRAL 4S56 and 4866. g 
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Subsequently advice was received that the British customs regarded goods shipped 
on an optional bill of lading to the United Kingdom from any part of the British 
Bnipire as having fulfilled the coiiditions required, provided that the goods actually 
reach the llnitcil Kingdoni without removal from the original ship on which they were 
loaded at the Empire port. If goods are transhipped or landed at a foreign port, 
the iifH'.easary ('onditions are not fulfilled, and the wheat concerned would not be granted 
free entry. All paia-els of wheat must be accompanied by cortihcates of origin on 
Eorm 1.19, which would not be rejected by the British Authorities merely because the 
quHTititiea showm thereon were in excess of quantities landed. (This provides for cases 
where a portion of a cargo on an optional bill of lading to Great Britain is sold and 
landed in a foieigii country en routr). The decision referred to also applies to all 
Empire goods eligible' for ]>referenee, e.g., citrus fruits. 

The Sheep Blowfly Problem. 

A comprehensive report on all aspects of the sheep blowfly ])roblem has just been 
issued by the Council for Bcientitic and Ihdustrial Besearch and the New 8011 th Wales 
Bepartniont of Agriculture acting in conjunction. 

Eor some time past both these bodies have been investigating different phases of 
the problem, and a year or so ago they established a joint committee consisting of 
Dr. J. A. Gilruth (Cliaimian), Dr. E. J. Tillyard, Dr. H. R. Seddon, and Mr. W. B. 
Gurney, with Dr. I. M. Mackerras as Secretary to co-ordinate the work of the two 
bodies, and to advise generally in regard to the initiation of new investigations into 
other aspects of the .main problem. One of the first actions of the committee was to 
prepare the above-mentioned rejmrt. 

The rei)ort Itself was edited by Drs, II. B. Seddon and R. J. Tillyard. It in, written 
in simple language and (‘oinprises 139 pages of subject matter, together with a number 
of text figures of larvae, traps, &c., a number (d* jdiotographs of interest, and a colored 
frontispiece sliowdng each individual species of blowfly associated with strike. By 
reference to this colored frontispiece and to the accompanying descriptions, it will be 
possible for anyone to determine the nature and importance of any blowfly which he 
may capture. 

The various si'ctions of the report deal with such matters as primary, secondary, 
and tertiary flies, factors influencing fly abundance, the susceptibility of individual 
sheep, crutching, jetting, swabbiugf, dipping, dressings, breeding to reduce susceptibility', 
fold removal operation, Inological control, trapping, and carcass troatmont as well as 
a number of other matters of importance in the control of the jiest. 

The report summarises and discusses all known methods of prevention and treatment 
of fly strike—a condition which is probably the most serious afiiiction with which the 
Australian jnastpralkt has to contend, and one which in bad years costs Australia 
upwards of £4,0{)0,()00 per anrium. 

The publication is being is.sued as Pamphlet No. 37 of the Council and Science 
Bulletin No. 10 of the Department. Copies, i)riee Is. 6 d., ijost free, are available on 
application either to the Council (.314, Albert Street, East Melbourne) or to the 
Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney). 


Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications:— 

'‘Official Year Book, Commonwealth of Australia, 1932.^’ Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. 

'‘Pasture Book, 1933-4.'’ Messrs. F. H. Brunning Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. 
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VETERINARY IN'QUIRIES. 

t[Beyli€9 supplied hy Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.1 

* ‘ BocJcleigh* * reports foalf three months old, with large swelling in stifle. 

Beply—Clip the hair over the swelling and paint the skin daily with tiiict. iodine. If 
this tends to produce blistering effects after a few applications, discontinue its use 
until the symptoms subside, when the applications can be repeated. The swelling 
should gi’adually disappear, though it may be a matter of three or four weeks, or 
even longer. 

* * Y andUih * * reports two-year-old Jersey heifer w'ith yellow headed pimples on teats. 

Beply—Give an occasional dose of Epsom salts, ^Ib.; combined with ginger, 4 table¬ 
spoons; treacle, 1 cupful; to keep bowels relaxed. Sw’ab rash with warm boracic solution 
twice daily, and when dry, anoint with carbolized vaseline. Do not milk wet, use vaseline. 

‘‘Allandale Mast*’ asks will rape cause red-water in cattle. 

Beply—j^d water (Enzootic haeonaturia) of cattle, so far as South Australia is 
'Concerned, is confined to a certain restricted area around Mount Gambier. The disease 
was investigated by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research of the Common¬ 
wealth, but the cause of the disease w’as not discovered. Rape will not cause red-water. 

**Turgo>** reports cow punctured with a wheat tester after being gorged with wheat. 
Wound will not heal. 

Reply—Very little can now be done for the cow. Dress wound two or three times 
daily with tr. iodine or following dressing:—Creosote, 1 part; oil of turpentine, 6 parts; 
raw linseed oil, 20 parts. Put clean sacking over wound to prevent irritation by flies. 
Give cow I teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica three times daily for four or five days. 


Remember 



FOR NEXT 
SEEDING 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 45% SUPER 



WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS LIMITED 
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FERTILISERS AND SOIL AMENDMENTS. 

By W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

(Continued from page 815.) 


PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

But few soils in the world contain much phosphoric acid, and Australian soils 
are notably deficient in this plant food, and the scanty supply of available phos¬ 
phoric acid is soon used up when regular cropping is undertaken. In consequence 
the making good of the shortage of phosphoric acid l)y applications of phosphatic 
fertilisers is found to be necessary fairly soon after our soils have l)een brought 
under the plough. A full .supply of phosphoric acid in the soil plays a special 
part by stimulating early root development and .promoting general vigor in plants 
in the early stages of growth, by tending to counteract any tendency to excessive 
rankness, by promoting early maturity, and by tending to the development of 
flowers and s<ied rath(u' than leaf and stem, Pho.sphoric* acid is commonly found 
in th(5 world in combination with lime, and it is nearly always as a form of calcium 
phosphate that it is used as a fertiliser. 

Because of th(‘ special conditions applying in cold wet countries, nitrogenous 
manures are probably the most important of the artifieial manures, but in all hot, 
dry countries, including our own, phosphatic nmnures arc' geni'rall)' tin* only ones 
that ]iav(; any permanent valuta In a climate similar to ours potasli is givam u])' 
to plants So readily from the soil, that potassic manures are not ne.c(*ssary, and the 
supply of nitrogen is dependent upon the good mechaiiical condition of the soil 
and an adequate supfdy of organic matter, rather than on applications of expensive 
nitrogenous h^rtilisers, but with phosphates it is (juite otherwise. The actual 
soil stock of phos])}ioric acid is so slight, and the store is not naturally renewed 
from outside sources, so the success of general agricultural operations is very 
largely dependent upon an abundant supply of concentrated artificial phosphatic 
manures. That this is so in South Australia can b{‘ readily realised by a glance 
at the following table, wherein are set out the phosphatic manures used in the State 
since 19(X), the figures for ewery fifth year being shown :— 


Table VIIl, 

— Artijirinl Manure’^ Ceed o?/ 

fVop-s- in S<mth 

Audralio* 


Year. 

If 

Area 

Manured. * 

[Percentage' ' 
Manured, j 

Quantity 

Used.' 

Average 
per Acre. 


i Acre.s. 

Acr£^s. 

o ■' ! 

a 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

1900-J . 

2,309,080 

048.284 

27'35 

20,2.591 

700t 

190.5 0 . 

1 2,255,.509 

1,488,940 

00 01 . 

49,8531 

75-Ot 

1910-11 . 

, 2,740,334 

2.217.404 

80-74 

81.899 

82-7 

1915-10 . 

: 3,703,570 

3,099,530 

82-30 

98,258 i 

71-0 

1920-2J . 

! 3.231,083 

2.781,930 ; 

80-10 i 

101,474 j 

81-7 

192,5-20 .. 

! 3,583,807 

3.195,801 < 

89-17 

130,217 1 

i 91-3 

1920-27 . 

! 3,883,919 

3.533,868 j 

9t)-99 1 

140,910 i 

93 1 

1927-28 . 

: 4a92,lfi0 

3,815,419 ! 

91-01 ' 

157,183 1 

i 92-3 

1928-29 . 

4,600,(K>2 i 

4,251,348 i 

91-23 ' 

171,905 1 

900 

1929-30 . 

4,900,910 1 

i i 

4,606,210 1 

92-74 

1 

181,045 1 

■'' 1 

88-0 


* Thfrse figures mc^lude artificial manures other than pho.sphatic manures, btit the quantity 
is very small. In 1927-28 we imported 38 ton.s of potash salts, 500 tons nitrate of soda, and 
I ton sulphate of ammonia, and manafactnred in the l^tate about 1,100 tons sulphate of 
ammonia. 

t iSstimates, because only the area manured was eoUeetod before 1907-8. 
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These figures show how quickly the farmers of the State realised the value of 
phosphatic manures for crops. The increase in the percentage manured to total 
area cropped from 27*35 per cent, in 1900 to 80*74 per cent, in 1910 was phenomenal, 
and since that time there has been a steady and regular increase in this percentage 
figure. The quantity of manure used per acre has varkjd somewhat, but each 
time there has been a drop, it has been during a period of drought when the money 
returns of farmers were reduced because of small crops. 

It is gratifying to recollect that both the introduction of these manures, and the 
rapid extension of their use over the cropped portions of the State is the diiect 
result of work done at the Koseworthy Agricultural College. It was the first 
Principal of the College—Professor J. I). Custance—who, in the early eighties, 
drew attention to the efficacy of phosphatic manures, after he had seen the results 
following their use in experimental plots laid down by him ; whilst his successor— 
Professor Lowrie—did more than anyone else towards popularising their use over 
the length and breadth of the State. 

Early Use of Phosphatic Manures. 

The first distinctly phosphatic manure to be used was in the form of bones 
Unbroken bones were thrown on the land and rolled in, but it was soon realised 
that better results were secured when the bones were broken. This operation 
was done very roughly and relatively large pieces were broadcasted, still, even here, 
much better distribution of the material was possible. After gradually learning 
to grind the bones finer and finer it was eventually found possible to convert them 
into a fine powder known as bone flour, in which form it is still a popular phos¬ 
phatic fertiliser. 
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In the beginning of the nineteenth century bonedust was being used in Germany^ 
and by 1920 it was being fairly extensively used in England. So striking were 
the results obtained that the deniand could not be kept pace with from home 
supplies, *rid the continent of Europe was ransacked for further supplies, and the 
catacombs of Sicily and the battlefields of Leipsic, Waterloo, and the Crimea 
were not overlooked. At about this time animal charcoal (charred bones) whicli 
was used for decolorising and purifying sugar-beet syrup, came very largely into 
use in France as a new form of manure. Again the demand outran local supplies, 
and the world was searched for its available stocks. 

At this time the reason for the effectiveness of these bone manures was not 
known. It was customary to consider the benefit derived from the use of bonedust 
and animal charcoal to be due to the nitrogen they contained or to the gelatine. 
In 1843, however, the Duke of Richmond undertook a definite series of experiments* 
on the subject, and succeeded in proving definitely that these manures were effec¬ 
tive mainly because of the calcium phosphate they contained. This discovery was* 
of immense importance, as it widened, almost immeasurably, the available supplies 
of these manures. Deposits of natural phosphates were known to exist in different 
parts of the world, notably in England and France, which would now be available 
as a supply of phosphatic manures. It was assumed that in all probability more 
extensive deposits might be found in other parts of the world, which proved to be 
so, and new deposits of almost inexhaustible dimensions were discovered in North 
and South America, India, North Africa, Russia, and some of the Pacific Islands. 


Existing Sources of Phosphatic Manures; 
pjiospnates suitable for use as fertilisers are to be secured in tne torm oi raiv 
rock phosphates, bones, and basic slag, and although the known resources are 
by no means inexhaustible, there are enormous quantities in sight which will 
fulfil agricultural requirements for a very long time. 


Raw Rock Phosphate^. 

Deposits of rock phosphate are found in several parts of the world, where the 
phosphoric acid is usually combined with calcium, and to a lesser extent with 
aluimnium, and it is from the former—the calcium phosphate—that the great 
bulk of superphosphate is manufactured. 

The available rock phosphates vary considerably in character from hard, dense 
crystalline rock to soft friable stone, and even loose phosphatic sand. Their origin 
varies according to circumstances; in some cases they represent the result of 
direct crystallisation of calcium phosphate from ordinary eruptive rocks (apatite); 
in others they must be ascribed to the decomposition and fossilisation of animal 
and plant residues ; and finally in more modern deposits to the accumulation of^ 
animal residues as guano. 

The bulk of these rock phosphates is in combination with calcium in a very 
insoluble and stable form, and of a richness varying up to close on 90 per cent, 
of calcium phosphate, equal to about 40 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

Until comparatively recently but little of these mineral phosphates was used 
as fertilisers without treatment to change the form of phosphate, and the results 
secured when untreated raw rock phosphates were used were poor in most cases. 
It is now known, however, that provided the raw rock phosphates are finely ground 
they make really good phosphatic manures for some conditions. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the use of superphosphate on sour soils does not reduce 
their acidity, and it is in these soils that finely-ground raw rock phosphate is a 
suitable phosphatic fertiliser. As a general rule it can be taken that fin^y-ground 
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xaw rock phosphate caa be used to advantage in sour soils, in peaty soils, where 
rainfall is heavy, and where irrigation is practised. To make its use economical, 
it should be so finely ground that 60 per cent, will pass through a sieve with 100 
meshes to the inch. Where nitrogen as well as phosphoric acid is to be supplied, 
sulphate of ammonia and finely-ground raw rock phosphate make a good mixture 
for the purpose, and the interaction between the two materials liberates the phos¬ 
phoric acid more quickly than would otherwise be the case. 

On the results secured at Kybybolite Experimental Farm, it appears that 
finely “ground aluminium phosphate is quite equal to fine-ground calcium phosphate, 
jit all events for top dressing pastures. 

The great bulk of the raw rock phosphate which c;omes into this country is 
imported with the object of converting it into superphosphate, and very little is 
used in the untreated state. This is not so in countries with heavier rainfall than 
we receive, and our near neighbour. New Zealand, uses quite an appreciable pro¬ 
portion of the imported raw rock phosphate, after grinding it into a fine powder, 
but without other treatment. 

The present evidence is that the mineral rock phosphate acts best on permanen 
grass in moist districts with a long growing season, and is less effective on arable 
land and on grassland in drier regions. Much experimental work is being done 
in various countries with this form of phosphatic manure, and the results emphasise 
the wide difference between various crops in their powers of assimilating phosphorus 
from mineral phosphate. The groups are approximately :— 


Considerable Power. 

Less Power. 

Little or no Power. 

Lucerne (best) 

1 Vetch 

Wheat 

Lupin 

[ Beans 

Oats 

Mustard 

1 Winter Rye 

Barley 

Hemp 


Rye 

Cabbage 


Maize 

Hape 


Carrot 

Swedes 


Tobacco 

Turnips 


Millet 

Buckwheat 


Clover 

Peas 


Tomatoes 



Potatoes 


Nearly all of the rock phosphate handled in Australia comes from Nauru and 
Ocean Islands, and is of first-class quality for conversion into superphosphate. 
The island of Nauru, which was owned by Germany before 1914, was mandated 
to Great Britain, but in 1919 Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand arranged 
a combined control and an Administrator was chosen. The island, which is 
situated in long. 166°E., is 26 miles south of the equator, has a circumference of 
about 12 miles, an area of 5,400 acres, and has a climate which is not unpleasant 
although hot. About four-fifths of the island is phosphate-bearing. Ocean 
Island is situated about 165 miles east of Nauru. The quantity of phosphate on 
these two islands is estimated at not less than 100,000,000 tons, and as shipped 
it contains 85 per cent, to 88 per cent, tri-basic phosphate of lime. The deposits 
are worked by the British Phosphate Commission of three members, one appointed 
by each Government, and the three countries are to receive the output in the 
proportions of 42, 42, and 16. At the present time Great Britain is not taking 
phosphate from these deposits ; all that is mined going to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The imports of raw rook phosphate into Australia of recent years is shown in 
the next table. 
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Table IX .—Raw Rock Phosphate Imported into Australia. 



From Nauru and 

Total 


Ocean Islands. 

Imported. 


Tons 

Tons 

192.5-2(J . 

313,482 

323,187 

1926-27 . 

463,726 

508,588 

1927-28 . 

:i77,43r> 

461,006 

1928-29 . 

433,729 

617,485 

1929-30 . 

373,293 

528,955 

! 

Means . 

392,333 : 

1 487,844 



PHOSPHATE DEPOSITED AMONGST OOBAL. 

At Nauru and Ocean Inlands, from whence comes the great bulk of the phosphatic rock usedt 
in the manufacture of superphosphate in AusA^ralasia, the phosphates are found intermingled 
with a considerable amount of coral. The illustration shows, in the foreground, the colnnma 
of coral still standing after the phosphates have been removed, and in the ba<^ground, an 
area prepared by the clearing off of the over-'lie, for the mining of the phosphates. ' 


Before 1914 considerable quantities of superphosphate were imported into 
Australia, but at present practically none of this fertiliser is brought in, and our 
requirements are manufactured in the country from the imported raw rock 
phosphate. 

Bones. 

Bones have been an important source of phosphorus for manurial purposes, 
and until comparatively recently they were the sole source of supply of this valuable 
substance and had been so for centuries. Raw bones contain just below 50 per 
cent of calcium phosphate, &bout 34 per cent, of organic matter, and about 10 per 
cent, water, the remainder consisting of small quantities of other salts. The 
organic matter of the bones contains nitrogen to the extent of 2 per cent, to 4 per 
eent. of the weight of the bones. 
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Bones are rarely used as a manure in tke raw state, because it is impossible to 
grind them sufficiently fine for best results. There is a great waste of valuable 
jriaterials in the boneSj and the presence of fat retards the splitting up of bones when 
in the soil. There is now no demand for a bone meal with many Jin. pieces or 
even larger, but finely ground bones are readily purchased. To enable the fine 
grinding of the bones it is necessary to remove most of the fat and some of the 
gelatine, but the removal of this latter substance lowers the nitrogen content 
of the final product. The bones are steamed or boiled under pressure to remove 
the fat, which is used for soap making. In some places the fat is remo\'ed more 
thoroughly with benzine. These tn^ated bones (-ontain 40 per cent, to 50 per 
cent, of calcium phosphate, and per cent, to 5 per cent, of nitrogen, and can l)e 
then converted into bone meal, but cannot b<‘ broken to a fine ])owder. After 



ROOFING OVER PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS. 

So that there will be no delay any time in the year in coUectlug the phosphatic rock at 
Nauru, considerable areas are roofed over after the over-Ue has been removed, and then mining 
operations can be continued throughout the rainy season. 


the fat is extracted the bones are broken up and steamed at a much higher tempera- 
tUiXyand pressure, when glue is produced and separated out. The bones now con¬ 
tain only about 1J per cent, of nitrogen, but sometlung approaching fiO per cent, 
of calcium phosphate. The removal of the cartilage enables the bones to be 
ground to a really fine powder, known as bone flour, and is in good condition 
for distributing as manure. 

The calcium phosphat<‘ in bones is in an insoluble form, and if it is to ))ecome 
availalde to plants within a reasonable time after being put into the soil it must 
l>e ground into a fine powder. The mechanical condition of fineness does not 
affect the composition, but increases the availability of the plant food, hence* 
the finer the grinding of the bones the more valuable as a quick-acting fertilise! . 

Bone fiour is a good phosphatic manure for intense cultnng and |)articuhirJ>' 
in light soils poor in lime, such as sands and graA^eJs. 
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Although bone manures are good phosphatic manures, the user generally pays; 
dearly for his fertiliser, because the price per unit of fertilising material is much 
higher than can be obtained in other forms of phosphatic manures. The demand 
for ground bone is greater than the supply, and appears to be due to the prejudice 
in favor of this form of fertiliser, which has been handed down for ages by crop 
growers. For such a long time, bone manures in some form were known by crop 
growers to lead to greatly increased returns, that they cannot forget it, and despite 
the increased knowledge of plant requirements, and the discovery of various 
fertilisers to supply the deficiencies of plant foods, many users of phosphatic 
manures still pin their faith to bonedust, no matter what the price to be paid for it. 

Bone Black. 

Bone black, or bone charcoal, is used for decolorising and clarifying of sugar. 
After it has served its purpose it is sold as a fertiliser. It is made from choice 
bones, which are distilled in vessels until only bone charcoal remains, Avhich, 
when coarsely ground, is ready for use. Although the spent bone black contains 
about 60 per cent, of calcium phosphate, and about 0*5 per cent, nitrogen, it is 
too slow-acting to be a popular fertiliser. 

Bone Ash. 

At one time bone ash was a better known phosphatic manure than at present,, 
but nowadays there is only a little on the World's markets, which is sent from South 
America in that form to save freight. All the nitrogen has been destroyed in 
burning, but good samples contain over 75 per cent, calcium phosphate. 

BavSic Slag. 

Basic slag is obtained in the conversion to steel of cast iron containing phosphorus 
by combining the phosphorus with lime, when the iron is in the molten state. 
The resulting slag contains from 12 per cent, to 23 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
and after cooling and removal from the furnaces is finely ground. Basic slag 
comes into the market as a dense black powder, so finely ground that four-fifths 
of it will pass through a sieve having 100 meshes to the inch, and besides the- 
phosphoric acid, it contains from 5 per cent, to 20 per cent, of free lime. 

This fertiliser is a good form in which to apply phosphoric acid to clayey soils 
where there is heavy rainfall, or where irrigation water is applied. Basic slag is 
used very extensively in Europe, particularly for the improvement of pastures,, 
and in many places it gives the most economical results of all forms of manuring 
when used for this purpose. 

Although the phosphoric acid in basic slag is not so quickly available as in 
superphosphate, it is all collected by plants fairly soon, and the lime present 
does much good to the soil. In England it is found to be worth a little less per 
unit of calcium phosphate than is superphosphate, but in some cases it has special 
benefits which make it slightly more valuable. 

No basic slag is manufactured in Australia, and the freight charges are so high 
for the European material that it has no chance of competing with other forma 
of phosphatic fertilisers, and more particularly with superphosphate. 

Superphosphate , 

Superphosphate is manufactured by treating insoluble calcium phosphatesv 
either mineral or organic, with sulphuric acid, when the great bulk of the insoluble 
phosphate is made soluble in water. It is rarely made from raw bones, because 
the organic matter interferes with the action of the acid, but mineral phosphates 
are largely used, and sometimes bone ash and steamed bones. 
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In the manufacture of superphosphate, the raw rock phosphate, or bone product, 
is finely ground, and mixed with sufficient dilute sulphuric acid, containing about 
60 per cent of pure acid, to bring about the following reaction 

OagP.Og 4 2H2SO4 4 4H2O ^ + 2CaS0^, 

An excess of sulphuric acid must be employed to convert other substances 
present into sulphates, and as this means a waste of acid, search is always made 
for mineral phosphates containing as little as possibh*. of materials, other than 
calcium phosphate, likely to be acted upon by the acid. 

The mixing is perfornual mechanically, a couvsiderable rise in temperature ^ 
takes place, and there is an evolution of water vapor and other gases. After 
mixing, tlie hot damp mass is dropped into a lower chamber, where the reaction 
completes itself, and the whole solidifies as the gypsum combines with the remaining 
Avater. The mass is friable, and is dug out, crushed, and put in store. At one 
time artific'ial drying had to l)e em|:)loyed in OKler to obtain a really dry product 
that W’ould run easily through a drill, but all necessity for that process has passed 
away since high-grade phosphates containing but little iron or alumina have been 
available. The more gypsum the finished superphosphate contains, the mon^ 
friable tin; powder, and so natural rock phosphates {containing calcium carbonate 
as tlie pi’incipal im})Urity are the most valuable for conversion to superphosphate. 

In calculating tin* amount of sulphuric acid to use, a little calcium phosphate 
is always left undecomposed, because free phosphoric and sulphuric acids would 
injure th(c mechanical condition of the *f(crtiliser. This phosphate of lime left- 
unattacked will always slowly coml>ine with some of the acid ])bospha.te t-o form 
the intermediate di-e alcium ]>hosphate, which is then known as rrrnied phosphate 

CaH,P4), i Ca,P/), ^ 2C:a,]r,P,0,. 

Since di-calcium })hosphate is insoluble in water, freshly-mad(‘ superphosphate 
always contains ii littl(‘ more |)hos|>lioric acid .soluTle in water than il does nitov 
it has l)(‘en stonMi for sonu‘ time. 

The changes fi'oni mineral phosphate' to superphosphate, and theii partly back 
again to (he reverteMi di-caleium f)hosf)hate can be easily realised when shown in 
this form 

I Ijirne.I 

Tri-calciurn piiospliate d Lime. ;>Phosphe>ric Ae‘id 

[Lime. j 

fLime. ^1 

Mono-e*a]cium phosphate Water.4 Phosphoric Ae.Md 

[Water. I 

fLime. j 

Di-calcium phe>sj)hate ™ ^ Lime.^Phosphoric Acid 

[Water. J 

Superphosphate as made to-day is a greyish-colored friable powder or granular 
mass, which remains dry and is readily distributed by the ordinary seed drill. 
The various graeies on our market are what are known as 36 per cent., 46 pir cent., 
e)r 48 per cent, water-soluble phosphate, but more correctly the term means the 
percentage of tri-calcium phosphate converted into mono-calcium phosphate. 

In some other State's of the Commonwealth the various grades are shown by the 
amount of phosphoric acid ^'^^7 contain, and if this method w4s followed 

in this State our ordinary grades would vshow as I6| per e'ent., 2()| per cent., and 
22 per cent. e)f phosphoric acid. 

Seasides the ordinary grades of superphosphate a very concentrated form of 
water soluble })]ie)s|)hatic rnanuie known as Double Superphosphate or 100 per 
cent. Su])<‘r[)hospliate i.s being manufactured. Phosphates are treated with an 
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MAircrFAOTnBINO SULPHTTBIC ACIS. 

An enormous amount of sulphuric acid ia required for the making of superphosphaite, and 
practicalfliy all that is used here for the purpose is made in the State by the fertiliser companies. 
The buildings and plant necessary for the manufacturing of the acid are really extensive, as 
can be seen in the Illustration, where one corner is shown of a sulphuric acid producing plant 
operated in a South Australian fertiliser works. 
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excess of sulphuric acid, when free phosphoric acid is formed. The liquid part 
of the mixture, which consists of phosphoric and sulphuric acids, is separated from 
the insoluble matter and concentrated The concentrated liquid is used to treat 
high grade phosphates and the resulting fertiliser contains from two to three times 
as much phosphoric acid as does ordinary superphosphate* This form of super¬ 
phosphate is expensive, but is sometimes economical because of the saving in 
freight and bags. 

> hnportaiwe of Superphosphate, 

the amount of phosphoric acid used for fertilising crops is enormous, and super¬ 
phosphate is easily the most important form in which it is applied. In 1928 the 
estimated world’s tonsumption of superphosphate was 15,000,000 tons, which 
contained 69 per cent, of the total phosphoric acid used in the world. The 
quantities of the principal phosphatic fertilisers, and the phosphoric acid supplied, 
are shown for 1928 as— 


Table X.— WorM's Consumption of Phosphoric Acid {P^Of) in 1928.* 


Fertiliser. 

Quantity. 

Content 

(approx.). 

Quantity 
p,o,. ■ 

Per Cent, 
of Total. 

8 uperphosphate. 

Tons. 

15,000,198 

/o ! 

17-4 

Tons. 

2,612,010 

% 

! 690 

Basic Slag. I 

5,330,000 

100 

t 862,800 

220 

Ground Rock l^hosphate . 

400,000 

28'5 

114,000 

I 

30 

Phosphate Rock in Nitrophoska, 
Ammonium Phosphate, and similar 



products . 

200,000 

28-5 

57,000 

1-5 

Phosphate Rock in Rhonania and 



similar products. 

117,000 

28-5 

33,346 

0-9 

Guano. 

180,000 

130 

23,400 

04) 

Bone Fertiliser. 

350,000 

.300 

105,000 j 

30 



i 

i 

3,797,556 

i 

100*0 


* 8ir E. -1. Rvisseil in “Agricultural Research in 1029.” 


The Uses of Superphosphates. 

On practically all normal soils superphosphate is the most eftective phosphatic 
fertiliser when equal amounts of phosphoric acid are compared, but for the full 
benefit to be received from applications of this fertiliser, the soil should contain 
an excess of lime, or rather calcium carbonate. Where sufficient lime is not 
present, some of the phosphoric acid might combine with iron and altpninium, 
forming unavailable phosphates, and if so, much of the phosphoric acid may be lost 
to the plants it is proposed to benefit. The soils in which superphosphate does 
not give full beneficial effects are light sands and , gravels deficient in lime, peaty 
soils containing sour humus, and sour soils generally. The effectiveness of this 
form of phosphatic fertiliser seems to be due to the fact that because of its solubility 
when put into the soil, even though it reverts very quickly, it is deposit^ed in a 
very fine state of division tliroughout the soil in the neighborhood of the roots 
of plants. Superphosphate has a wonderful effect in promoting rapid root develop¬ 
ment, and so is particularly valuable for shallow-rooted plants, and short-lived 
crops whicli have to grow quickly. 


NTew Pkosthatic Fertixisers. 

Nothing so sensational as the synthetic nitrogen developments has occurred 
an connection with phosphatic fertilisers, still manufacturers have not been idle 
Much experimental work is being done to find out if a more economical way of 
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utilising insoluble phosphates can be found, so as to replace the practice of con¬ 
verting these phosphates into superphosphate by the sulphuric acid treatment. 
Wherever sulphuric acid can be easily and cheaply obtained its use has proved 
the cheapest known method, but other countries are trying different means. The 
most promising of the treatments consist of;— 

1 . The ground rock phosphate is treated so as to increase its solubility in 
citric acid. Near Hamburg in Germany a manure known as Ithenania phosphate 
is being made by heating a mixture of raw rock phosphate, limestone, and a potas¬ 
sium silicate such as phenolite, to a temperature of 1 , 200 " to 1,300" C. after which 
its phosphate is almost entirely soluble in 2 per cent, citric acid, though none is 
water soluble. It has not become popular, even in Germany, and at present 
shows no signs of seriously competing with superphosphate. 

2 . In some places the mineral phosphate is being made into a compost with 
organic matter, or sulphur or both, the conditions being arranged so that micro¬ 
organisms can produce acids which will dissolve the phosphate- The process 
is slow, and unsuited for large scale operations. It has attracted some attention 
in the United States of America, and is being considered in parts of Russia as a 
method of working up local phosphatic deposits in regions where organic matter 
is much cheaper than sulphuric acid. 

3, A method of treating the raw rock phosphates which appears very promising, 
and one which might lead to the replacement of some superphosphate, consists 
in decomposing the phosphates in an electric furnace so that the phosphorus is burnt 
to form phosphoric acid, which is then combined with synthetic ammonia to form 
ammonium phosphate. The ammonium phosphate is concentrated and forms 
a highly effective fertiliser, but differs from a mixture of superphosphat-e and 
sulphate of ammonia, in that it contains no calcium, either as phosphate or as 
sulphate. Both calcium and sulphates are known to help plant growth, and it 
may be that their omission will prove to be a disadvantage to the farmer. 


Consumption of Phosphoric Acid (P2O5) per Acre. 

It is generally recognised now-a-days, in all up-to-date agricultural countries 
of the world, that it is essential to apply relatively heavy dressings of fertilisius 
containing phosphoric acid if the fertility of the land is to be maintained, and 
heavy crops to be secured, but this realisation is much greater in some countries 
than in others. The amounts of phosphoric acid (P 2 O 5 ) used in some of the principal 
agricultural countries in 1928 are set out in the next table :— 

Table XI. —Phosphoric Arid {P^O^} Consuvifd per J.rre of Cultivated Land in 1928.* 

JibH. per Acre. 


Holland. 471 

Belgium . ^10-9 

Luxembourg. 200 

Denmark. IHl 

Japan . Hi-9 

Germany. 14*9 

Norway. 13’*^ 

Italy . lt>*4 

France. 194 

Sweden .. • 9*0 

United Kingdom. 0*4 

United States of America . ~>*0 

Canada . 9-9 


* Sir E. J. Russell in “ Agricultural Research in 1929.” 

Note. — In Australia in 1928 there was probably an average of 15*5lbH of PgUj per acre used 
on the tot/al area cropi>©d. 
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LIME AS A FERTILISER. 

Although some plants require a lot of lime they are usually able to get it from 
the soil, because it is seldom absent to the extent of plants suffering for the want 
of it, and as a consequence it is rarely worth considering as a direct fertiliser. In some 
cases, where organic manures are the only ones available, light applications of 
lime increase the growth of plants as the result of being able to get their lime 
easily, but these cases are of rare occurrence. On the other hand, many soils 
require lime to correct poor mechanical condition, and because of this lime is a 
most important soil amendment. It also liberates other plant foods, and encourages 
the activities of soil bacteria, and as such is an indirect fertiliser of some consequence. 
The value of lime as an important aid to agriculture will be discussed in some 
detail later on under the heading of Soil Amendments and Indirect Fertilisers. 

MANGANESE, 

In a few small districts of the State, notably near Mount Gambler, Penola, 
and Corny Point, it has been common experience to have great difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing profitable crops of the cereals. The seed germinates well and the plants 
start off with normal vigor, but after attaining a few inches in height show charac¬ 
teristic signs of unhealthiness, and rapidly die. Messrs. G. Samuel and C. S. Piper, 
working in association at the Waite Research Institute have proved the trouble 
to be due to a deficiency of soluble manganese. Although the amount required 
by plants is very minute, and there is ample in the soil, for some unexplained reason 
it remains unavailable to the cereals, although some other cultivated plants appear 
to be able to get sufficient manganese from these patches. Experiments conducted 
in the past three seasons show that the addition of a small quantity of manganese 
sulphate at seeding time corrects the trouble and enables full crops to be grown. 
At present it looks as though 141bs. to 281bs. of manganese sulphate per acre 
applied in admixture with superphosphate is sufficient to lead to normal growth. 

This trouble is of such rare occurrence that it need not be anticipated, and the 
addition of manganese as a manure will be necessary only on very few occasions. 

COMPOUND FERTILISERS. 

There are several compound fertilisers on the market which provide more than 
one of the essential plant foods, but most of these are proprietary mixtures, and 
are being added to or replaced as occasion demands. The compound fertilisers 
of importance are the organic manures, the principal one of which is farmyard 
manure. 

FARMYARD MANURE. 

Farmyard manure consists of the solid and liquid excrements of domesticated 
animals, together with the litter provided for bedding. It is the oldest, and is 
still the most popular of all manures. That is should prove a valuable manure 
is scarcely to lie wondered at, for it was originally formed from plant growth, 
and it therefore contains all the elements present in the crops it is to help. Although 
farmyard manure consists of the principal parts of plants, and contains the bulk 
of the substances originally in the plants, it does not contain nearly as much of 
any of the main jilaiit foods as are required, nor are they in the correct proportion 
for plants, nor do they all become available with equal rapidity. The nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid present are but slowly available, and even when liberal appli¬ 
cations are given, it is found necessary for most crops to reinforce the farmyard 
manure with nitrogenous and phoaphatic fertilisers. Although its direct benefit 
as a carrier of plant food is not so very wonderful, its indirect value makes it the 
most important of the manures. It is a common practice to use farmyard manure 
as a mulch, but unless the manure is well rotted before being used for such a 
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purpose, the loss of the most expensive fertilising material- the nitrogen— is 
fairly considerable. Farmyard manure should be put in the soil and not be left 
on the surface. Any bulky organic matter, such as straw, weeds, &c., will make 
just as good a mulch as will the manure. 

Farmyard manure in all of its various forms, has a very marked beneficial 
effect as a soil amendment, an encourager of soil bacteria, and as an indirect 
fertiliser, as well as being a direct fertiliser. 

CoMPosiTiOxV OF Farmyard Manure. 

The composition of farmyard manure is very variable, and probably no two 
samples would yield exactly similar results. The variations found in samples 
of the manure from the one kind of animal will be largely due to the proportions 
of solid excreta, urine, and bedding present, b\it type of foodstuff and whether 
the animals are being fattened, maintained, used for work or producing milk 
will also play an important part in deciding what the manurial value of the excre¬ 
ments will be. When ordinary mixed farmyard manure is being considered, the 
complication of the different types of animals, as well as the abovementioned 
factors, also leads to variation in composition. 

There is a very great difference in the manurial value of the solid and liquid 
excreta. Animals that are not increasing in weight, but are only being maintained 
in store condition, excrete the whole of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
they receive, in a liquid or solid form, the digestible organic matter being mostly 
got rid of as gases. The fate of the manurial constituents varies according as they 
are present in the food as digestible or indigestible compounds. Whatever is 
digestible is excreted in the urine, and whatever resists digestion passes out, but 
slightly changed, in the solid excreta. 

When the animal consuming the food is growing, or fattening, or yielding milk, 
a certain proportion of the manurial constituents in the food is retained. Cows 
in milk and young growing animals take the most from their foods, and the manurial 
value of their droppings is much lower than for animals only being maintained. 

Because of these variations it is impossible to state the composition of the 
excreta of the various farm animals, "except apj)roximately. The next table 
gives the composition of the principal kinds of manures classed as farmyard manure. 


T4BLK XII.— Analyses of Various Farmyard Manures.* 


' 



Phosphoric; 



Manure. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Acid 

(PgO,). 

Potash. 

Lime. 


/o 

% 

% 

% 

/o 

xMixed Farmyard Manure (fre«h) . 

75-0 

0*39 

0-18 

(>•4,5 

0-49 

Mixed Farmyard Manure (rotted). 
Frenh Manure with straw— 


0-50 

(>•20 

(>•03 

0-7(> 


71-3 

0-58 

0-28 

(>.53 

0-21 

Cow . 

77*5 

0-34 

Old 

0-40 

03] 


r»4(> 

0-83 

023 

0-07 

0*33 

'. 

Poultry Manure (fresh)— 

72-4 

0-45 ! 

1 0-19 

()•()(> 

0*08 

Fowls . 

i 

P63 

1*54 

(>•85 

2*40 

Ducks. 

56*6 

! 100 

1-40 

1 0-b2 

1*70 

Geese* . 

77*1 

0-55 

0-54 

1 0-95 

0*84 

Pigeons . . 1 

Urine— 

51-9 

1*7,5 

1-78 

1 l-OO 

j 

1*90 

Horse . 

89'0 i 

1-20 

1*20 

i o-oo 

004 

Cow ....... 

92 0 ; 

0*80 

0-70 

! 0-00 

0*07 

Sheep... 

89-5 

1-40 

(>.50 

i 0*60 

0-30 

PiK . 

97 5 

0*30 

1-25 

i 0-06 

0-02 


* The Agricultural Notebook,” by PrimroBe McCoimell. 
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In countries where farmyard manure is highly prized, and this applies to all 
the older agricultural countries in the world, a considerable quantity of litter is 
used when bedding down the animals. This litter is used to absorb the urine 
and other liquid portions of the excreta, and to supply organic matter to increase 
the bulk of the manure. Most of the materials used as litter contain appreciable 
amounts of plant food, and when they decompose along with the animal residues 
are converted into useful manures. 

Rotting the Manure. 

Parmyard manure is much improved from a handling point of view, as well 
as from its fertilising qualities, when it is thoroughly decomposed into a damp, 
brownish-black mass of a more or less cheesy texture. This change in texture 
and composition is brought about by bacterial action in the manure heap or manure 
pit. The cleanings of stables and livestock stalls, including the fouled litter, 
are regularly placed in a pit or on a stack, and so cared for that regular decom¬ 
position takes place with the least possible loss of fertilising substances. The 
proper rotting of the manure is brought about by keeping the mass well compacted 
together and moist without being excessively wet. While the decomposition is 
taking place in a manure heap a good deal of liquid of a black color drains from it, 
and this should be carefully collected in a pit of some kind located near to the stack, 
and he sprinkled over the stack to maintain the necessary degree of inoistness. 

Kinds of Farmyard Manure. 

Th(^ ordinary farmyard manure to be found on farms where full care is taken 
of it, consists of a mixture of the excreta of several different kinds of livestock 
as well as much litter, and for general intensive farming is usually of really good 
quality. At times, however, the farmyard manure available consists of the 
droppings of only one kind of farm animal, and as each form of manure is of a 
different naturi; some knowledge of what is to l)e expected of them is desirable. 

Horse Manure. 

The composition of horse manure is prol>ably more uniform than that produced 
by any other form of. farm livestock. This manure is fairly rich in nitrogen, 
but there is considerable risk of this fertilising element being lost because the 
manure is relatively dry and of loose, open texture, and so is liable to develop 
rapid fermentation. Unless the fermentation of horse manure is delayed by keeping 
it moist and tightly packed together it rapidly loses fertilising value. Because of 
its rapid decomposition it is more suited for use in cold, wet soils than are moat 
other forms of farmyard manure. In its rapid decomposition much heat is 
given off, and so it is a good kind of organic manure to use in hot beds, and to force 
the growth of plants. 

The av'erage amount of manure produced by a horse daily is about 331bs. of 
Solid and about ]21bs. of liquid excrement, or about 12,0(X)lbs. and about 4,4(K)lbB. 
annually. If an allowance is made of 5lbs. of straw per day, a horse that is housed 
'every night makes about 8 tons of farmyard manure a year. 

Cattle Manure. ^ 

The manure made from the droppings of cattle is not nearly so constant in 
tjomposition as is horse manure. This manure contains a large percentage of 
water, and being of a dense nature it decomposes slowly without the development 
of noticeable heat. Once it becomes dry it takes a long time to split up in the 
soil. Because of its slow decomposition it is suitable for use in sandy soils, and 
can be depended upon to have a lasting effect. 

Cattle void about 561bs. of solid excreta and about 21lbs. of liquid daily, which 
is equal to about 20,0001bs. and 7,70Glb8. annually. With a relatively small 
allowance of 41bs. of straw per day, the amount of manure produced per head of 
<sattle bedded down is about 13 tons per annum. 
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Sh-ee/p Manure. 

TJie dung and urine of sheep, weight for weight, form the most valuable manure 
of any of the ordinary farm animals. From its richness in nitrogen, and from 
its dry condition, sheej) dung is peculiarly liable to ferment. While richer in 
fertilising substances than horse manure it is not so rapid in its fermentation, 
due to the harder and more compact physical character of the solid excreta. It 
fills the same bill as horse manure, and is exceptionally well suited for the forcing 
of plants, 

A sheep will produce about 21 bs. of solid excreta a day and about 11b. of liquid, 
which is equal to about 7301bs. solids and 3651bs. liquid per year. 

Pig Manure. 

The food of the pig is so variable in its character that the composition of pig 
manure is also variable, depending upon the kind of foodstuffs consumed. When 
highly nitrogenous foods are employed the manure is rich, but when foods contain¬ 
ing small amounts of fertilising constituents are used the manure is not so valuable. 
Pig manure is very similar to cattle manure in being wet, of slow decomposition, 
and in being suitable for light, sandy soils. It is usually a little richer than cow 
manure, and so of more value for crops. 

A pig voids about 51 bs. of solids and 3Jibs, of liquids a day, equal to about 
IjSOOlbs. and l,2001b8. respectively per annum. 

Bird Manure. 

The droppings of the domesticated birds, particularly those of pigeons and 
fowls, are really well supplied with fertilising elements, and are suitable for applic- 
cation to all plants needing forcing. The nitrogen is contained in a quickly avail¬ 
able form and unless carefully preserved, fermentation sets in and drives ofi con¬ 
siderable of this valuable constituent as ammonia. Lime should not be used 
where this manure is kept, as it hastens the liberation of the ammonia. 

The Use of Farmyakd Manure. 

The value of farmyard manure for ordinary field crops depends almost wholly 
on the climatic conditions, and particularly on rainfall. It has very striking 
effects on most soils in the moister portions of the world, but in semi-arid climates- 
like ours it has but low agricultural value except for market gardens and fruit 
orchards. In moist regions it decomposes slowly, and forms humus, which is of 
the highest value in most soils of moist districts. In dry regions it is of little use^ 
because it tends to leave the soils loose and open for so lon;^, and the nitrogen it 
contains is not required in these conditions where so much of this element is collected 
by the soil bactt^ria. 

Where farmyard manure has proved to be valuable for field crops it is found to 
lead to more regular crops than any other type of fertiliser. Much work has been 
done in experimenting with farmyard manure at Rothamsted Experiment Station, 
and in one field, the famous Broadbalk field, wheat has been grown for 90 years 
continuously, and the treatment has not been varied for 80 years. The yields 
on the different plots vary greatly from year to year, but the variation is less on 
the plot receiving farmyard manure than on any of the others. The yield may 
not rise as high in good years as it does on some of the plots manured with artificials^ 
but it never falls so low in a bad season. This steadying effect of farmyard manure 
on crop yields is one of its most valuable properties. The results secured at 
Rothamsted show :— 

1. That farmyard manure maintains the fertility of the soil better than any 
ordinary combinations of artificials. 

2. It leads to less variation in yield from year to year than artificials. 

3. It causes less disturbance in quality as the yields increase than would be* 
brought about by defective combinations of artificials. 
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Effect of Farmyard Manure in Local Conditions. 

From the results secured from the use of farmyard manure in other hot, dry 
olimates, success with this manure would not be expected in South Australia, 
except in special circumstances, and this proves to be the case. Almost without 
exception applications of farmyard manure prove uneconomic in all districts 
with less than 22in. of average annual rainfall. At Roseworthy College the question 
has been tested since 1904, and the tests show conclusively that dressings of farm¬ 
yard manure are far from profitable. 


Table XIll .—Farmyard Manure for Wheat at lioseworthy .— Means for 16 Seasons to 1928. 


Manuring per Acre. 


Yield per Acre. 


Grain. 


Total Produce. 



Bush. 

lbs. 

j Tons 

cwt.s. 

lbs. 

No Manure ... 

n 

26 

1 1 

7 

67 

14 tons Farmyard Marum'. : 

12 

43 

! 1 

8 

79 

2cwt8. Buperphoaphate (36 per cent.) . 

17 

10 

1 

9 

82 

14 tona Farmyard Manure...^ 

2Gwta. iSuperphoaphate (36 per oent.) .../ 

18 

28 

1 J 

16 

2 

14 tons Farmyard Manure.....j 

2cwt8. Superphosphate (36 per oent.) .> 

iewt. Sulphate of Potash... J 

19 

61 

1 

17 

28 


Dressings of Farmyard Manure. 

Where farmyard manure is effective the amount to be applied varies between 
very wide limits, and is controlled very largely by the type of soil and the crop 
to be manured. If this substance was being used as a direct fertiliser only, it 
would be easy to arrive at the quantity necessary, by having the manure analysed 
to show the plant food it contains, but as most of its value is as a soil amendment 
and an indirect fertiliser, experience must be followed when deciding on dressings. 

The amounts of the principal fertilising substances present in mixed farmyard 
manure of average quality are somewhat as follows:— 


Table XIV .—Fertilising Materials in Rotted Farmyard Manure.—Pounds per Acre, 


j Nitrogen. 

! 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Potash. 

. 


Dressing 


Kq\ii valent 


Equivalent 


Equivalent 

Lime. 

per Acre. 

In 

to 

In 

to 46 

In 

to 



Dressing. 

Sulphate 

Dressing. 

I)(*r cent. 

Dressing. 

M Uriah* 




of 


Super. 


of 




Ammonia. 




Potash. 


Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

10 

112 

660 

68 

281 

141 

282 

157 

16 

168 

840 

87 

421 

211 

423 

235 

20 

224 

1.120 

116 

562 

282 

5fi4 

314 

25 

280 

1,400 

146 

702 

352 

706 

392 

30 

336 

1.680 

174 

843 

423 

846 

471 


In countries where farmyard manure is used regularly for field crops the dressings 
are always given to a crop which makes luxuriant growth. For instance, in a 
rotation such as the Norfolk Four-course Rotation of Wheat, Turnips, Barley, 
Clover, the farmyard manure is put into the land in the season that the turmps 
4 Sire grown and a dressing of this manure is given every time the land carries turnips. 
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When applications are to be given every fourth year from 10 tons to 15 tons per 
acre are given; but when the rotation only admits of a dressing every six or 
eight years the quantity is increased, and may reach as much as 30 tons per acre. 

Artificial Farmyard Manure. 

Straw is used as litter for stalled animals, and, being mingled with the excreta, 
is decomposed by micro-organisms to form the black, sticky substance known as 
humus. It has been realised recently that the straw need not be put under the 
animals for the purpose of effecting its decomposition, for it is found that the 
organisms work equally well if it is wetted with a solution of a nitrogen compound, 
such as an ammonium salt or cyanamide, and sufficient phosphate is added. The 
organisms rot down the material and give a black humus manure. The addition 
of nitrogenous salts and phosphates are not essential, for somewhat similar results 
can be secured by damping down the coarse organic matter with the liquid manure 
that drains from a manure heap. 

If liquid manure is not used, about |cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, Icwt. finely 
ground calcium carbonate, and a little finely ground raw rock phosphate should 
be added to each ton of straw or other coarse organic matter, and the heap should 
then be kept damp and well aerated. Cyanamide and a little phosphate can^be 
used with good results. 

This mode of making farmyard manure is proving very useful where insufficient 
livestock is kept to make enough manure, as in market gardens, orchards, vineyards, 
and for some special types of farming, and all sorts of waste organic materials 
are being decomposed in this way. 


GUANO. 

Guano is a manure consisting almost wholly of the excreta of sea birds, and at 
one time was a most important fertiliser, containing a fairly high percentage of 
both nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but it became so popular that the principal 
deposits of the world were soon used up, and at the present time it is exceedingly 
difficult to purchase natural guano which has not had most of the nitrogen leached 
out of it. The most important deposits of guano yet known in the world were 
found on small islands off the coast of Peru, where rain rarely falls. These islands 
and the uninhabited coast are used for breeding purposes by enormous flocks of 
pelicans, albatrosses, and other sea birds which only use land during the breeding 
season. Throughout the breeding season the birds literally cover the ground, 
and the young birds, after they are hatched, are fed on fish until they are able to 
fly. The excrement voided by these birds is rich in nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, because the fish which is their food is rich in these substances. In addition 
to the excreta, feathers, the remains of young birds that die, fragments of fish, 
seaweed, and even sand swallowed by the birds, all go to make up guano. As the 
region where these deposits occur is practically rainless and has a hot, dry climate, 
the droppings of the sea birds rapidly dry, and so prevent any change, or loss, by 
fermentation. 

There is some loss of nitrogen from guano due to the formation of ammonium 
carbonate which is volatile, and to leaching by the occasional rains that fall. 
There is a great difference in the composition of the various samples of guano 
secured ; guanos from the same island show marked variation, while the samples 
from different islands vary even more. The oldest deposits usually contain less 
nitrogen and more phosphoric acid than the more recent. In a damp climate, 
fermentation destroys all or most of the organic matter, driving off and leaching 
the nitrogen, and washing out some phosphoric acid. 
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Guanos range from rich nitrogenous deposits to phosphatic deposits which only 
contain traces of nitrogen and considerable amounts of phosphate of lime. Freshly- 
deposited guano is collected which contains about 16 per cent, nitrogen and about 
"9 per cent, phosphoric acid, whilst some of the phosphatic guanos may contain 
as much as 60 per cent, of calcium phosphate and only 2 per (jcnt. to 3 per cent, 
of nitrogen. In Europe, importers of guano make up a mixture to a standard com¬ 
position with about 7 per cent, nitrogen, which is sold as equalised Peruvian guano. 

Peruvian guano as imported is a loose, dry powder, grey in the richer samples, 
and becoming browner as it grows more phosphatic. It is usually friable, and can 
be evenly distributed by the ordinary seed drill. It possesses a strong and 
characteristically ammoniacal odor. 

It has been estimated that the birds depositing the guano on the Peruvian 
islands are so numerous that the production of fresh guano is 10,000 tons per 
annum. The Peruvian Government have arranged for a four-months close season 
during the breeding of the birds, in which tinn*, the deposits are not to be worked, 
and throughout the remainder of the year the removal of guano is controlled 
so that the previous year's deposits and some of the older deposits are removed 
annually. 

A good guano is naturally a well-balanced manure, and as tlic (■ompounds of 
nitrogen present are of several diflF(Tent forms, requiring diflerent series of l)acterial 
changes in the soil before they become available, it is a safe manure to use for all 
crops, and does not tend to over-stimulate plants in the same manner as do some 
more active nitrogenous fertilisers. \Vlicn obtainable at a reasonable price, a 
good guano is a most suitable manure for orchards, gardens, and intense culture 
generally, particularly for use by individuals not thoroughly understanding manures 
and manuring. 

GREEN MANURING 

Any growing plants ploughed in are generally referred to as Gre(*n Manure,” 
but the term is more often narrowed down to include crops which are grown for 
the ex|)ress purpose of ploughing them into the soil. The practice is generally 
availed of where farmyard manure is scarce, and where it is essential to build up 
the organic-matter content of the land. A green manure helps the soil f)y increasing 
tlie amount of humi's, l)y loosening heavy-textured soils, and increasing the reten¬ 
tiveness of sandy soils, by activating the useful soil bacteria, and by generally 
increasing the fertility of the land. 

A great number of kinds of crops are used for green manure, but it is usual to 
give preference to a rapidly-growing crop which will decompose quickly after l)eing 
ploughed under. Because leguminous crops, with the aid of bacteria, collect a 
lot of nitrogen from the air, and many of them make sappy growth wdiich decom¬ 
poses readily, they are generally considered to be better as green manuring crops 
than other kinds. This docs not always prove to be so, and it is not uncommon 
to get better results after ploughing in a crop like mustard than after vetches or 
clover. WKen deciding on what crop is to be grown as a green manure, the main 
consideration will always be what crop can be grown well at the most convenient 
season of the year. If other things are equal, preference should always be given 
to a legume, but as any organic matter that will decompose readily in the soil 
leads to the collection of much nitrogen from the atmosphere by some of the soil 
bacteria which help to split it up, so any crop that will grow luxuriantly and 
decompose readily makes good green manure. 

In this State the only districts utilising green manuring to any extent are the 
Irrigated Fruit Districts of the Upper Murray, and in these it is rapidly becoming 
normal practice to green manure a portion of the orchards and vineyards every 
year. Of crops suitable for the purpose in South Australia, Tick Beans, Peas, 
King Island Melilot, Mustard, Rye, Barley, Wheat, and Oats can be grown in the 
autumn and winter, whilst Rape and Mustard can be grown in the spring. 
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Green-manure crops should be ploughed into the land whilst still soft and sappy,, 
and in most cases this means that they must be turned in not later than when ia 
the flowering stage. 

Although the principal additions to the soil by ploughing in green manure are 
organic matter and some nitrogen, the fertility of the surface soil is increased, and 
considerably so by deep-rooted crops. The crops collect plant food from the 
underlayers of the soil and it is transferred to the upper layers when the plants 
are ploughed in, and adds to the store of available plant food when the manure 
decomposes. 

DRIED BLOOD. 

Dried blood contains some phosphoric acid, the amount varying with the impuri¬ 
ties, but it is usually so little that the manure can almost be taken as essentially 
a nitrogenous fertiliser. Originating as it does in slaughter-houses, and sometimes 
containing appreciable bone chips, it is far from uniform in composition, and so 
some care is necessary when purchasing it. It should contain from 9 per cent, 
to 14 per cent, of nitrogen and from 1 per cent, to 3 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 
Dried blood is a really valuable organic manure, undergoing decomposition rapidly 
in the soil, and liberating for the use of plants about 96 per cent, of its total nitrogen 
in the year of application. It is, however, of more value to manure manufacturers 
for using in their proprietary mixtures, for which purpose it is very suitable, being 
rich in organic nitrogen and possessed of good mechanical condition. 

SOIL AMENDMENTS AND INDIRECT FERTILISERS. 

Besides the materials already discussed, all of which are direct fertilisers, there' 
are others which improve the soil texture, and liberate plant foods from unavailable 
forms, and as such are known as Soil Amendments and Indirect Fertilisers. The 
principal ones of these are Farmyard Manure, Lime, Gypsum, and Salt. 

FARMYARD MANURE AS A SOIL AMENDMENT. 

Besides being a valuable direct fertiliser farmyard manure is a \"ery important 
substance, in common with most bulky vegetable matter, for the amelioration of 
unfavorable mechanical condition of soils, and in acting as an indirect fertiliser. 
Its physical eflects upon the texture and water-holding powers of soils are extremely 
importaut, enabling them to resist droughts or dry spells much better than soils 
lacking in organic matter. Heavy-textured soils are loosened and rendered more 
friable and open by liberal applications of farmyard manure, and to l)ring this^ 
change about fresh manure is much better than rotted manure. On light soils, 
where friability and openness are too great, it gives cohesion and water-retaining 
powers, and for the purpose well-rotted manure is better than the fresh. Its 
decomposition in the soil increases the warmth of the soil, thus helping germination 
and growth generally, particularly in cold locations. 

The farmyard manure when it rots down in the soil, goes to restore the stock of 
humus, which otherwise is always tending to oxidise and diminish, and the humus, 
considered merely from the physical side, contributes largely to the fertility of 
the soil. It improves the texture of the soil, and enables the preparation of a 
good seedbed. The importance of a good seedbed as an aid to the production of 
big crops can hardly be exaggerated, as it is the basis of all good farming. Of 
course the value of humus, and in this respect of farmyard manure, will vary with 
different soils, with different crops, and in different climates. Cereals, for example, 
are comparatively unaffected by its absence, and in semi-arid climates few crops 
are benefited by its presence in quantity. 

In the splitting up of the farmyard manure in the soil the bacteria also act on 
the mineral soil particles, and in doing so liberate mineral plant foods from their 
close combinations. The large quantity of carbonic acid gas and other organic^ 
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acids liberated during the decomposition of the manure, very considerably increase 
the solvent power of the soil moisture, and so more mineral plant foods are brought 
within the reach of plants. 

The addition of farmyard manure increases the activity of the useful soil bacteria, 
and besides providing work for some of them in s])litting up the organic matter, 
during which process much nitrogen is collected from the atmosphere, it appears 
to tone up other kinds as well. 

Applications of farmyard manure to patches of soil which have been sterilised 
by the concentration of an excess of sodium chloride at the surface, will often 
correct the trouble, by tending to keep the salt bidow the surface, so enabling 
plants to get a start. 

LIME. 

Lime is not only an essential plant food, but has a very marked effect on the 
mechanical condition of the soil, and on the liberation of other plant foods from 
their unavailable combinations. When present in soils ii] large quantities, lower 
percentages of potash, phosphorir; acid, and nitrogen are adequate for maximum 
growth, so that an application of lime, even when a soil is not very deficient in this 
substance, to some extent does away with the need of applications of other ferti¬ 
lisers. This stimulating action of lime adds nothing to the fertility of the soil, 
but hastens its depletion by enabling the soil to give u]) the fertility it already 
contains, and gives meaning to the old couplet— 

“ Lime and lime without manure, 

Will make both farm and farmer poor.” 

As a consequence of this powerful stimulation by lime, it should only be applied 
to soils in conjunction with manures. 

The mechanical effect of lime on the soil is to loosen heavy-textured clayey soils, 
and to make loose sandy soils somc^what firmer. On heavy, clayey soils lime leads 
to the flocculation of the fine soil particles, and creates an artificial coarseness 
of texture. This makes the soils lighter to work and more porous, and does away 
with the tendency to become slippery or boggy when wet. Such soils, after treat¬ 
ment with lime, do not tend to crack so badly when they dry out. Jt is difficult 
to exaggerate the improvement that applications of lime bring about with soils 
which are very slippery when really wet, sticky as they begin to dry out, and con* 
tract HO much that large cracks form when they are dry. And also of importance 
is the fact that the beneficial effect lasts for many years after the dressing of lime 
is given. On the lighter soils—sands and gravels—lime exerts a good effect liy 
forming a weak cementing agent, and so increasing the cohesion of the particles. 
If lime is to be applied to light sandy soils it should be in the form of a calcium 
carbonate and not as quicklime. 

Lime neutralises the acids formed in the soil, and this is one of its most important 
.functions. The great bulk of the cultivated plants of the world have been domesti- 
(iated in soils comparatively well supplied with lime, and will not give full returns 
in soils containing an excess of acid. Tliere are some of the important cultivated 
crops which do well iu sour soils, and a few for which success is almost dependent 
upoo the presence of excess of acid, but this is not so for the great majority of 
our crops. The acids formed by the decomposition of organic matter, and the 
interaction between various soil constituents, accumulate in the soil to a dangerous 
extent if there is not something present with which they can combine. Lime is 
the most important of materials which can be used economically for the purpose 
of neutralising acidity when soils do not contain sufficient of substances to 
their requirements in this direction, and applications of it have a most beneficial 
effect on the genera! fertility of soils by reducing the acidity. . 

One of the most important happenings in the soil affecting its fertility is the 
conversion of the various compounds of nitrogen which find their way into the soil 
into nitrates, which as far as we know is the only form in which plants can make 
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use of this essential and difficult-to-come-by plant food. This change of form 
is known as nUrificcUion, and is brought about by the activities of at least three 
different kinds of bacteria. If the nitrogen is not in combination as ammonium 
salt, it is first converted into ammonia, the ammonia is changed to nitrous acid 
by another form of bacteria, and finally the nitrous acid is acted upon by a still 
different bacteria to be altered to nitric acid. These changes cannot be brought 
about by bacteria acting on the ammonia and nitric acid as such, but they must 
be combined up as ammonium salts and nitrites for the bacteria to be able to affect 
them. The presence of adequate supplies of lime in the soil ensure that the 
activities of the nitrifying bacteria are not hampered in any way, as there is never 
an excess of nitrous or nitric acid to hinder them in their work. In the absence 
of sufficient bases in the soil to combine with the acids, the reverse action to nitri¬ 
fication takes place, in which the available nitrogen in the form of nitrates is changed 
to a nitrite form, or even into ammonia, in both cases losing its availability, Thia 
action is known as (hnifrificcUwn, and is a retrograde step which lowers the fertility 
of the land, and there is no way in which it can be corrected with more certainty,, 
and more economically, than by giving dressings of lime. 

The by-products of much of the bacterial action in the soil are acids, and the 
accumulation of these retards the activity of the bacteria producing them. The 
presence of lime, so that it can combine with these acids as formed, encourages 
the activities of the bacteria, most of which help the crop-grower by liberating 
mineral plant food from its hard-held combinations. Nearly all of the legumes 
require the presence of plenty of lime to enable them to make full growth, and 
where this can happen the bacteria living on their roots are more active, and sa 
more nitrogen is collected from the atmosphere. Applications of lime usually 
encourage the growth of the leguminous crop.s in all soils lacking in this material,, 
and at the same time increase the activities of the root l)acteria. 

Lime is not only a plant food itself, but it possesses tlie power of liberating 
other plant foods in the soil. When in solution in the soil moisture, lime attacks 
some of the soil combinations containing potash, and changes places with the potash 
which then dissolves in the soil moisture and is available to plants. In soils rich 
in ironstone, phosphoric acid is very liable to combine with iron and alumina to 
form insoluble salts, and in these soils applications of lime are of great value, 
because they lead to the formation of some calcium phosphate and so increase the 
amount of available phosphoric acid. 

The presence of adequate supplies of lime ensures that the bacteria which lead to 
the splitting up of organic matter are much more active, and this material is then 
rapidly converted into humus. Not only is the humus produced more quickly, 
but it has a greater power of retaining the nitrogen of the original organic matter 
than if there is a shortage of lime. 

It is often claimed that lime tends to counteract the injurious effects of some 
plant diseases, but its action in this direction appears to be that it encourages 
such healthy, vigorous growth in most cultivated plants that they grow away from 
the attacks of these diseases. 


Forms of Lime. 

When agriculturists use the term lime, it is made to apply to Calcium oxide 
(CaO), to Calcium hydrate (Ca(0H)2), or to Calcium carbonate (CaCO^). Strictly 
speaking the term should only be used to designate Calcium oxide, but it is of 
little importance applying it to include other substances containing calcium pro¬ 
vided it is recognised that there are different salts of calcium having similar effects 
when put into the soil. What is of importance to know is that different quantities 
of the various salts of calcium are necessary to produce equal results. 

Calcium carbonate, in the form of limestone, chalk, and shells, is very common in 
the world, and in all of its forms is found in very extensive deposits. When calcium 
carbonate is burnt, the carbonic acid gas is driven off and lime or calcium oxide 
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remains. This lime is known as Quicklime, Caustic lime, and Burned lime. Quick¬ 
lime readily absorbs water, and if w^ater be added to it, or if it be exposed to damp 
atmosphere, it combines with some of the moisture and becomes Calcium hydrate, 
or as it is more frequently known, Slaked lime. Quicklime is in the form of hard, 
stony lumps, but on slaking it falls to a powder almost as fine as flour. On further 
exposure to the air Slaked lime takes up carbonic acid gas, which rej)ls.ces the 
water and converts it into calcium carbonate again, so completing the full cycle. 

One hundred pounds of calcium carbonate make from 5()lbs. to bfilbs. of quick¬ 
lime, and when this is slaked it produ(‘es about Tolbs. to Sblbs. of calcium hydrate. 
When applying any form of lime it should be nmiembered that if l,(XX)lbs. of 
quicklime will do what is desired, it will take about l,0()0lbs. of slaked lime, or 
about 2,0001bs. of finely-ground calcium carbonate to do the same work. 

Although all the forms of calcium carbonate are chemically the same, their 
behaviour when added to the soil is not similar for all of them. Limestone and 
chalk when finely ground are very active soil amendments, correcting excessive 
acidity, overcoming stickiness, encouraging soil bacteria and liberating mineral 
plant food, whereas the other common form of calcium carbonate, shells, is very 
inactive as a soil improver, even if they be finely ground. Shells consist of a 
flaky and glazed form of calcium carbonate whicli is very resistant to the weak 
acids present in the soil, and although it has some ameliorating influence on soils, 
very heavy dressings are necessary, and even ilnui it must be finely ground. Under 
South Australian conditions dressings of crushed or ground shells do not prove 
economic propositions for any of the ordinary soils use<l for agri(niltore. 

Appucations of Lime. 

Before artificial fertilisers wer(‘ known, and liming was more general than at 
present, dn^ssings of 5 tons to 8 tons jier acni were usual, and it was expected 
that they would not iummI refilacing for s<n-eral years, bnt it is now known that 
thes(5 very heavy dressings act injuriously by causing too rapid oxidation in the 
soil at first, and better I’esults follow applications of from I to 1 ton per acre 
given more frequently. Ajjplii’ations of lOcwts. of lime per acre may need replacing 
every three to five years, (lepending on how acid the soil is, but less frequently 
if the lime were used to (correct poor mechanical condition of the soil. If ground 
limestone is to be used, al>out (louble as much must be used per acre, whilst for 
slaked lime the dressing would be about half way between the other two. 

As lime tends to sink into the soil rather quickly, it should always be applied 
on the top of cultivated soil and be mixed with the surface layers with harrows 
or rakes, and should on no account be ploughed or dug in, as it is then placed 
too far below the surface. 

Quicklime is sometimes ground before being distributed over the land, but 
it is more usual to slake the lime and immediately spread it. The lime can be 
slaked in a shed by exposing it to the air, or by damping it with water, and as 
soon as it has broken down to a fine powder it is broadcasted from a machine 
made specially for the purpose, and known as a lime spreader. Sometimes the 
quicklime is slaked in the field by regularly spacing small heaps of it, covering 
them with soil, and leaving for a week or so, when it will break down into a fine 
powder. The heaps are exposed, and the slaked lime is distributed by throwing 
it with shovels to spread it as evenly as possible. When the job is to be done 
quickly the small heaps of lime in the field are slaked with water from a water 
cart, and provided no excess of water is added, the spreading can be done a very 
short while after adding the water. 

Lime in South Australia. 

Practically all of the country in South Australia receiving less than 25iii. of 
average annual rainfall is well supplied with lime for plant food, and to keep the soil 
sweet and of fair mechanical condition, with the exception of the red gum country 
of the South-east, and small patches of soil scattered over the wheat-growing 
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districts. In the sour soils of the South-East, and the Adelaide Hills, dressings of 
one ton lime per acre, to be replaced every 10 years or so, give marked results on 
pasture land and for annual crops, whilst for intense culture, and particularly 
for market gardening, more frequent applications arc beneficial. For the heavy- 
textured “ red ” soils, and boggy patches found in some of the wheat fields of the 
Lower North, dressings of lOcwts. to 20cwts, lime per acre correct the trouble, 
and probably will not need replacing more frequently than every 20 years or so. 

GYPSUM. 

Gypsum, oi* sulphate of lime, is an important indirect fertiliser and soil amend¬ 
ment. It benefits some plants to a remarkable degree, especially the legumes 
and other plants that are dependent upon a plentiful supply of potash. Although 
the beneficial results have been known for a long time, no reasonable explanation 
of the action of the gypsum has been forthcoming, exce^yt that potash is liberated 
in the soil. The analyses of leguminous plants growm with and without applica¬ 
tions of gypsum, generally show but littl<* difference in the amounts of calcium, 
phosphorus, and sulphur present, but a very great increase in the potash content 
of the plants grown on the treated land. Besides liberating potash, gypsum 
aids in the decomposition of organic matt-er, and absorbs and retains volatile 
ammonium compounds. When used as an indirect fertiliser, gypsum should be 
applied in small doses often, rather than in large doses occasionally. 

As a soil amendment, gypsum is extremely useful in correcting excessive sticki¬ 
ness in clay soils. It is a really good flocculating agent, and the benefits following 
dressings of it are of a very lasting nature. 

In some soils an interaction takes place l)etween the clay they contain and 
sodium salts. This occurs at times when irrigation is practised on soils containing 
a good deal of salt, or at other times when the irrigation water being used contains 
an appreciable amount of sodium salts in solution. The calcium complex of the 
clay of normally fertile soils, in which ordinary agricultural crops grow well, is 
acted upon by sodium chloride or sodium sulphate, to convert the calcium clay 
into a sodium clay. The calcium chloride or sulphate which is formed is then 
washed out, and the soil becomes sticky and impermeable, and injurious salts 
accumulate ; and then these two factors—salt and impermeability— greatly 
injure, and may kill, the crop. Pui'ther, the sodium clay gives rise to sodium 
carbonate (black alkali), which is itself harmful to plants and brings into solution 
the harmful alumina. Additions of gypsum to the soil causes the sodium clay 
to change once more to calcium clay, so restoring the soil to its normal condition. 
The interchange is impeded if large amounts of sodium salts are present, so it is 
necessary to wash them out before adding gypsum. 

Where gypsum is to be used as an uidirect fertiliser or to “ tone-up ’’ the soil, 
applications of 2cwts. to 4cwts. per acre each time the land is cropped are sufficient 
Where it is to be used to overcome excessive stickiness of soils it should bo applied 
at the rate of about lOcwts. per acre, and it will be found that the benefits will 
last for many years, and in all probability a second application will not be required 
for 15 years or more. To prevent the heavy-textured irrigated soils of the Upper 
River Murray from developing bad mechanical condition, dressings of 8 tons to 
10 tons per acre are given. 

SALT. 

In so^u^ parts of the world the use of salt, either alone or in admixture with 
fertilisers is a common practice, and is usually applied to those plants which were 
supposed to have originated near the sea shore. Salt liberates potash, and pro¬ 
viding the rainfall is heavy enough, or irrigation is practised, applications of it 
benefit all plants needing much potash. It should never be used unless the water 
supply is good, because a concentration of this substance at the surface ruins the 
mechanical condition of the soil, and prevents the germination of seeds. 
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The great majority of South Australian soils contain so much salt normally 
that it would be positively dangerous to add more to them, and as all of our soils 
give up their potash very readily, additions of common salt could not be expected 
to give beneficial results. 

“ COMPLETE ’ MANURES. 

A “ complete ” manure is generally recognised as one containing all three 
fertilising materials—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash—in proportions to 
suit the crop to which it is to be supplied. As all classes of plants require different 
proportions of the various plant foods, it would be necessary to have a different 
mixture for each kind of croj), if best results are to be got l)y using complete ’’ 
manures, but as this would not be a practicable proceeding, the mixtures put 
on the market are made somewhere near to what are the average requirements of 
certain types of plants, and then for special cases additions are made of the extra 
plant foods required. The composition of various brands of complete manures 
vary considerably, as can be seen in the following table, which shows some of the 
complete ” manures on the Adelaide market at the present time :— 



Taulk XV.—“ Compleic " Manurcif 

Sold in 

Adelavh.. 


i 



1 

Phosphate. 


Manure.! 

j 

Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

i ! 

i Water- | 

1 soluble. 

Citrate 

HoliibJe 

! Aeid- 

1 soluble. 

Total. 


() / 

o 

: O' 

o/ 

2' 

0/ 





o 


/o 

A. 

H-O 

5-0 

22*0 

10 

i lO 

24 

B. 

.1-0 

4 5 

180 

0-0 

4-0 

28 

(’. 

15 

4 5 

200 

8-0 

4<> 

32 

1). 

ir. 

7-5 

28-0 

10 

i 20 

31 

'E. 

ir> 

7-5 

15-5 

:m 

20-5 

48 

\<\ ' 

I'O ' 

20 

410 

1-0 

: 20 

44 

(. 1 . 1 

15 

25 

200 

40 

1 18-0 j 

42 

H. ; 

1-75 i 

25 

i 17-0 

120 

1 (>*0 

35 

1. 

2-0 

20 

20(4 

8-0 

I 4-0 I 

32 


1-0 1 

2-0 

! 420 


i _i 

42 


In South Australia “ complett‘. ’’ manures are only used in market gardens, 
suburban gardens, and by fruit growers, and on present appearanees never will 
be economically useful for field crops. 


QUANTITIES OF FERTILISERS TO APPLY. 

It is quite impossible to state definitely what quantity of any given fertiliser 
shopld be applied to a particular crop, because the amount required will depend 
very largely on the fertility of the soil, on the climatic conditions of the district, 
on the system of cropping being practised, and on the price of produce. Most 
of the cuitivated crops are grown on soils of many different types, which on analyses 
and cropping results show various degrees of fertility, and so it would be unreason¬ 
able to use the same amount of manure for all kinds of soils. The climatic con¬ 
ditions affect the cropping capabilities of soils, and so it would not be economically 
correct to give equal dressings of fertiliser in a low rainfall district as in a good 
district, just because the soils were of the same type. The system of cropping 
being followed plays a great part in deciding what quantity of manure should be 
applied to the various crops, because in a properly arranged rotation of crops,, 
which includes a number of different kinds of plants, it is often good practice tc> 
manure one crop heavily for the benefit of the succeeding crop. When prices of 
produce are high there is an incentive to give liberal applications of manures to 
crops, to aim at producing maximum yields, hut when low prices are the rule the 
most economic dressing of fertiliser is often much lower that that capable of 
encouraging the highest returns. 
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FERTILISERS FOR INTENSE CULTURE. 

For manuring where intense culture is being practised, such as in market gardens, 
where the whole land is covered with plants, some of which make very strong 
growth, and where the land carries a heavy growth of plants during most of the 
the year, it is necessary to add a lot of fertilising material. If the fertihty of such 
land is to be kept up so that heavy crops can be carried for a long period of time, 
at least as much plant food must be put back into the soil as is taken out by the 
plants. To be able to do this without wasting materials it is necessary to know 
what plants remove from the soil, of those substances of which the soil is likely 
to become deticicmt. Some plants take much more of the essential plant foods 
than do others, but on the average it can be taken that an ordinary assortment of 
garden plants will remove about 50lbs. nitrogen, about 201bs. phosphoric acid, 
and about 501 bs. ])otash per acre from tlie soil during the season. The aim should 
he to at least replace the equivalent of these amounts of fertilising materials each 
time the land is planted, in the case of annuals, and not less than once a year 
with perennials, and if this is done sufficient plant food will be maintained in the 
soil to produce good growth for a long period of time. These plant foods can be 
put into the soil by applications of well known manures, and perhaps the most 
satisfactory in normal conditions would be ;—2501b8. sulphate of ammonia (20 
per cent.) to replace the nitrogen, 971b.s. superphosphate (45 per cent.) to supply 
the phosphoric acid, and 961 bs. muriate of potash (52 per cent.) to make good the 
potash. In practice it is found that some of the phosphoric acid supplied in 
superphosphate becomes unavailable to plants, and so the dressing of this manure 
should be increased ; and on the other hand most soils arc so well suj>plied with 
potash, and in sunny climates give it up so readily to jdants, that full crops can 
be obtained for a very long period of time without making good all the potash 
taken up by |)Jants. As a genera] rule it can be taken that where intense culture 
is being practised to the extent that is usual in market gardens, flower gardens, 
and home gardens, the equivalent of 200]hs. sulphate of ammonia, 1681bs. super¬ 
phosphate (45 per cent.), and SOlbs. muriate of potash should be applied at every 
planting season if the mineral plant food content of the soil is to bti maintained. 

To be able to f)Ut all three fertilising materials on the land at the one time would 
naturally simplify the operation, and it could be done quite easily, but it must 
always be remembered that most nitrogenous fertilisers are very liable to be washed 
out of the soil, and so best results are usually obtained by supplying the phosphoric^ 
acid, the potash, and some of^the nitrogen in a mixture, and then make up the 
required amount of nitrogen in two or three extra applications during the growth 
of the plants. For most plants a mixture consisting of two parts superphosphate 
(45 per cent.), one part sulphate ammonia, and one part muriate of potash applied 
at the* rate of 3^)01 bs. per acre every planting, will give good results on all soils 
well supplied with lime and organic matter, provided that sulphate of ammonia 
is applied at the rate of |cwt. per acre twice during the growth of the plants. 

To ensure success where very heavy and varied cropping is practised, and to 
keep up the fertility of the soil to a high pitch, farmyard manure should be added 
at the rate of 10 tons per acre every second year, or 20 tons every fourth year, 
and about 5cwts. lime or finely-ground calcium carbonate per acre every second 
year should be distributed, as well as the manures already suggested. 

In soils of heavy texture the amount of lime can be increased, and some of 
the phosphoric acid could be supplied in raw rock phosphate. Smaller dressings 
of lime can be used in light sandy soils, but the amount of potash should be increased, 
and in some cases the nitrogenous manures used should be greater, whilst bonedust 
can replace some superphosphate, if it is procurable at a reasonable price. In 
calcareous soils the quantity of lime can be considerably reduced or done away 
with altogether, and an increase in the amount of potash supplied is sometimes 
advantageous. In peaty soils the farmyard manure can be omitted, the dressing 
of lime and potash increased, and the nitrogen reduced. 
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MANURING OF CEREALS. 

The cereals commonly grown in Australia—wheat, barley, and oats—do not 
remove such large quantities of mineral matters from the soil, as is the case with 
many other types of crops, and of the three important manurial substances, they 
utilise more nitrogen than potash or phosphoric acid. It is the usual experience, 
however, to find that although cereals require a relatively small amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid, in the vast majority of the districts where these crops are grown, 
it has not yet been found necessary nor economical to fertilise the cereals with 
anything other than phosphatic manures. 

Nitrooen for Cereals. 

It appears that nitrogenous manures have not proved profitable when applied 
to cereal crops because Australian soils are comparatively new, and the land is 
frequently bare fallowed. During the process of fallowing, large quantities of 
nitrogen are collected from the atmosphere by the soil bacteria, and because of 
the semi-arid climate experienced by this country, much nitrogen is also collected 
during the process of soil preparation and when the crop is growing, even though 
the land was not fallowed immediately prior to cropping. Applications of nitro¬ 
genous manures to cereals usually give some increase in the yield of grain, but it 
is generally so slight that it does not cover the coat of the extra fertiliser. The 
next table seta out what has been the effect of adding nitrogen to wheat crops in 
various parts of the State : 

Tablk W}.-—Effect of Nitrogenous Manureff on Wheut. in South Australia. 


Yield of Wheat per Acre per Year. 


Lo(^ation. 

Period. 

Manure, 

lewt. 
Super. 

2ewtH. 

Super. 

Super, 
and 
towt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda. 

Super, 
and 
^cwt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda. 

Super, 
and 
Icwt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda. 

Super, 
and 
fcwt. 
Sulphate 
of Am¬ 
monia. 


Years. 

B. 

L. 

H. L. 

B. L. 

B. 1,. 

B. I.. 

B. n. 

B. L. 

Roseworthy . 

22 j 

13 

2 


18 56 



19 28 

-- 

Rosoworthy . 

1 16 

11 

34 


17 10 

17 10 

18 35 

...... 

16 40 

Booborowie . 

! 13 ! 

19 

25 

26 22 



29 6 

— 

28 31 

Booborowie 

1 13 

19 

25 

■— 

28 6 


29 6 


28 46 

Veitoh . 

9 

11 

34 

13 48 



14 0 

— 


Turretfield .. 

5 

13 

0 

15 n 



16 23 

I 

17 19 

Turretfield 

i 

13 

0 


16 3 


17 5 


17 14 


The figures in the above table show that at Roseworthy Agricultural College 
(a) the addition of Jcwt. nitrate of soda per acre had no effect on the wheat yield, 
(h) Jcwt. increased the yield by Ibush. 251 bs., (c) Icwt. only led to the addition 
of 321 bs. of wheat on the yield, whilst (d) sulphate of ammonia appears to have a 
depressing effect on the yield of wheat. At Booborowie Experimental Farm the 
addition of Jcwt. nitrate of soda to Icwt. of superphosphate per acre increased 
the yield by 2bush. 441b8., but when added to 2cwt8. of superphosphate |^r acre 
the increase was reduced to exactly Ibush. per acre. At Veitch Experimental 
Farm hardly any increase followed the use of nitrogen, whilst at Turretfield Experi¬ 
mental Farm about Ibush. increase followed the use of nitrate of soda, whilst 
sulphate of ammonia had a mo^e beneficial result. 

Although an increased yield was produced at each of the experimental stations, 
in no case was it an economic one. It must be remembered, however, that in all 
cases cited the crops were grown on bare fallow, where nitrogenous fertilisers can 
0 
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hardly be expected to have much influence, and as we learn to do without so much 
bare fallow in the better cereal-growing districts of the State, the position in regard 
to dressings of nitrogen for cereals may be considerably modified. 

It is sometimes claimed that, although nitrogen does not have much beneficial 
effect on grain crops grown on fallowed land, it is worth while for hay crops, because 
it tends to encourage growth rather than the production of grain. This is not 
found to be so at Roseworthy Agricultural College where records are kept of the 
total produce as cut with the binder, as well as the grain yields, and the slight 
increases of hay received are just about in the same proportions as the increased 
grain yields. For instance, for the Ifi-year period ending 1928, the yield of hay 
from plots receiving 2cwts, superphosphate per acre, has averaged 1 ton IGcwts. 
2911)8. per acre, and the addition of |cwt. nitrate of soda per acre increases it by 
4cwts. 731bs. per acre, but using Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre only adds 
591bs. of hay. 

The assertion is frequently made that because malting barley is not grown as 
a fallow crop but usually on land that has been left out as pasture, or on wheat 
stubbles, nitrogenous fertilisers should be used on the crop. This is yet to be 
proved, and in the present state of the fertility of most of our cereal-growing 
lands it is very doubtful if economic benefits will follow the use of nitrogen, except 
in a few localities. There seems to be no doubt that increased growth, and perhaps 
increased grain yields, would be secured in plenty of soils where barley is now 
grown, but at present, to get profits from crops of malting barley it is essential 
that good quality grain be produced, and in our climate the least bit of extra 
luxuriance of growth is very liable to lead to the pinching of the grain, and a much 
lowered market value. Further, malting barley is only of good quality when the 
nitrogen-content of the grain is relatively low, and the addition of nitrogen to 
soils in a climate such as ours, tends to raise the nitrogen-content of the grain 
to too high a point for first-class malt to be made from it. 

When it is desired to produce heavy hay yields from wlu^at or oat crops grown 
on unfallowed soils, the addition of some nitrogen may prove* a business proposition, 
particularly on sandy soils, but this has not yet proved to be general in South 
Australia. 

If cereal crops go yellow in the winter because of excessive wtitness, or because 
of low fertility and coldness of sandy soils, the addition of about jewt. to Icwt. 
of sulphate ammonia or nitrate of soda put on as a top dressing in the early spring 
revives the crops much quicker than if left untreated, and in all probability leads 
to economic increases in yields. 


Potash for Cerkai.s. 

Australian soils are notably rich in potash, or, if not so, readily give u[) to plants 
sufficient of this substance for their needs, and as a consequence dressings of 
potassic manures are usually quite unprofitable, and as a matter of fact, in some 
localities they hava^ a depressing effect upon cereal crops. This rapid liberation of 
potash in Australian soils appears to have some connection with the amount of 
sunlight experienced here, because it is l>ecoming generally recognised that potas¬ 
sium salts are more effective than other plant foods in enabling plants to utilise 
the diminished light under shaded conditions. Whatever the explanation may be, 
it is an established fact that very few crops benefit from additions of potlassic 
fertilisers in this State, even in soils extremely poor in total potash, and it is one 
of the advantages of our climatic conditions that this should be so. The effect 
of potassic manures on South Australian wheat crops is set out in the next table. 
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Tablk X\ ll.—EJiferi of Potasttic Manarett on Whml in South Austrdlia. 


Y'ielcl of YY'heat per Aero per Year. 


Location. 

Period. 

No 

Manure. 

Icwt. 

Super. 


Years. 

11. 

L. 

Jl. L. 

Rose worthy 

17 

11 

27 

— 

Booborowie 

i 13 

19 

25 

26 22 

Booborowie 

13 

19 

2,5 

_ 

Veitch ... 

<♦ 

11 

34 

13 48 

Turretfield. 

5 

13 

0 

15 11 

Turretfield. 

5 

13 

0 

— 

Smoky Bay 

3 

14 

49 

16 25 

Smoky Bay 

3 

14 

49 

— 


2cwts. 

Super. 

Super, 
and 
^ewt. 
Sulphate 
of Potash. 

Super, 
and 
icwt. 
Muriate 
of Potash. 

icwt. 
Sulphate 
of l^otash 
Alone. 

B. L. 

H. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

16 35 

17 26 

16 51 

14 53 

j 


27 22 

— 

28 6 


27 56 

.... 

— 

13 37 

— 

— 


17 0 

— 


16 3 

18 55 t 

1 

18 9 

16 40 

18 ,30 

-- 

13 33 

13 33 


The figures prescuited iu the table show quite definitely that potasaic fertilisers 
are not required for wheat crops in this State, At Roseworthy Agricultural 
College potash alone does give an increased yield of wheat of Shush. 261b8. per 
acre over the unfertilised plot, and sulphate of potash gives a Ibush. increase 
when added to superphospbat<*, but the addition of muriate of potash does not 
help the crof). At Booborowie Experimental Farm one plot shows a bushel per 
acre increase for the addition of potash, but on the other it has no eflfect. At 
Turretfield Experimental Farm, although the plots were located on the heavy- 
textured soil which usually contains .so much potash, the addition of .jewt. sulphate 
of potash per am* to superphosphate led to a consistent increase of about 2bush. 
per acre to the wheat crop. The most inter(*sting results from the use of potash 
shown in the table are those from Smoky Bay, where the addition of potash alone 
had a depressing effect on tlte wheat yield, the treated plot giving less than the 
unmanured plot, and where it was added to superphosphate it proved without 
effect, and this behaviour in a soil extraordinarily deficient in potasli. The soils 
of the Smoky Bay district are calcareous sands showing on analysis 40 per cent, 
to 46 per cent, of lime. Of the principal plant foods, they contain al)OUt 0*1 
per cent, of pliosphoric acid, from 0*1 per cent, to 0*3 per cent, of nitrogen, and 
practically no potash in the first I2in. of soil. Of six samples analysed, one 
contained no potash, three only showed a trace, one contained 0*019 per cent., 
and another 015 j)er cent., which is a very unusual happening in South Australia, 
and one that would naturally lead to the assumption that potassic fertilisers 
would be required before cro[)s could be ex|)ected. 

Even though potash has a marked effect on the (juality of barley, it does not 
appear at present to be at all likely that additions of potassic fertilisers will have 
any effect on either the yield or the quality of the barley crops grown in the districts 
recognised as being really suitable for this crop. 

“ COMPJ.KTE ” MaNUREvS FOR CeREALS. 

In the older agricultural countries of the world, and particularly in those 
receiving plenty of rain, it is usual practice to add phosphates and nitrogenous 
manures to all'cereal crops, and in a great many places complete manures, i.e., 
those containing potash as well as nitrogen and phosphorus, are used for these 
crops. The effect of these manures on cereals in this country is much as would 
be expected after seeing the yields secured l)y adding nitrogen or potash individually 
with superphosphate. The mixture of manures just gives a slight increase, but 
a long way from an economic one, as can be seen in the next table. 
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Table XVUl. ~ Effort on Whmf of Nitrogen, Potash, and Phosphoric Acid m Conjunction 

in South Australia. 




Yield of Wheat per Acre per Year. 

Location. 

Period, 

1 

i 

No 

Manure. 

i 

! 

Icwt. 

Sujxu-. 

2ewtfe-. 

Nuper. 

Super, 
and j^cwt. 
Nitrate of 
Soda and 
Jcwt. 
Sulphate 
of Potaah. 

Super. 

and 

Nitrate of j 
Soda and 
licwt. 
Muriate 
of Potash. 

Super, 
and |cwt. 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia 
and i^owt. 

Muriate 
of Potash. 

Rose worthy 
Booborowie 
Voitch .. . 
Turretfield. 

Years. 

f) 

i:i 

U 

r> 

B. L. 1 

9 38 1 
19 25 

11 34 

13 0 

n. L. 

13 38 

13 48 

B. L. ; 

28 6 

16 3 

B. L. 

14 29 

17 5.5 

B. L. 

28 56 

B. L. 

13 16 

.. . 

__ _ 

__ _ 



'_ _ 

L, „ _ 

.. - . - 


Farmyard Manure for Cereals. 

In Europe and other countries with similar climate farmyard manure forms 
the base of all manuring, and when utilised in rotations which include cereal 
crops it has a marked l)eneiicial effect on the cereal crops. Soils with a relatively 
low content of organic matter do not grow cereals nearly as well as those adequately 
supplied, and any shortage must be made good by applications of farmyard manure 
or by green manuring. In countries with a Mediterranean climate the position 
is quit-e different, and cereals do better in soils not too well provided with organic 
matter, and the addition of farmyard manure to the land dws not favor these 
crops, as can be seen in the next table : - 

Table XIX.— Whml Orotrn with Farmyard Manarv in South Ansfralia. 





Yield of Wheat {K-^r Aei 

"e per Year. 







Farmyard 

Farmyard 

Lo(tation. 

Pei-i(Kl. 



Farmyard 

Manure 

Manure and 



No 

2cwt8. 

Manure 

and 

2cwt8. Super 



Mamm*. 

Super. 

Alone. 

2cwt8. 

and Jewt. 


j____ 



Super, 

Sulphate 
j of Potash. 



Years. 

B, L. 

B. L, 

B. L. 

B. L. i 

i B. L. 

Hose worthy . 

16 

11 34 

! 17 10 

12 43 j 

18 28 

i 19 51 

Booborowie ...... 

13 

19 25 

28 6 

27 20 

28 59 

29 26 

Turretfield . 

5 

13 0 

16 3 i 

15 0 1 

14 43 1 

16 4 


Note. —Farmyard manure applied at the rate of 14 tons per atire at Roseworthy and 10 
tons pf!!' acre at other places. 


At both Roseworthy Agricultural College and Turretfield Experimental Farm 
applications of farmyard manure alone give only a very slight increased yield over 
and above the crops grown without manure of any kind, where^ at Booborowie 
Experimental Farm it increases the yield by over Sbush. per acre, but even this 
increase would not pay for the cost of the manure. In all cases the yield of grain 
is less where farmyard manure is used alone, than where 2cwt8 superphosphate 
(36 per cent.) per acre is applied. The addition of farmyard manure, or of farm¬ 
yard manure and sulphate of potash to the ordinary dressing of superphosphate, 
does not materially increase the yield of grain of wheat crops. 
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Farmyard manure increases the yield of cereal hay to a slightly greater extent 
than it does the grain, but the quality of the hay is considerably reduced because 
of the presence of so many weeds brought to the land by the manure. 

Lime and Gypsum for Cereals, 

Hoth lime and gypsum are good soil amendments and fairly powerful indirect 
fertiliserSy liberating much plant food, and in many places reducing the quantities 
of direct fertilisers which would otherwise be needed. Where it is necessary to correct 
poor mechanical condition of a soil by the use of one or other of these substances, a 
general toning up of the land, usually results, and better crops follow, but neither of 
them do much as direct fertilisers. The only places where field experimental work 
with these substances have been conducted in South Australia are at Rose worthy, 
Booborowie, and Turretfield, all of which are sufficiently well supplied with lime to 
give good crops without additions of it. The results secured at these places are 
set out in the following table :— 

Table XX. — -Effect of Lime, and Gypsum on Wheat in South Australia, 


Yield of Wheat per Aero per Year. 


Location. 

Period. 



2ewt8, 

2cwt8. 

2cwts. 



No 

2cwt8. 

Super. 

(Super. 

Super. 



Manure. 

Snj)er. 

and 

and 

and 





.Aewts. 

5owt.s. 

4cwt8. 





Lime. 

Gypsum. 

(iypsum. 


! Years. 

B. I.. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1 B. h. 

Rost*worthy . 

1 10 

1J :u 

17 10 

20 20 



Ftoso! worthy . 

1 ^ 


12 41 i 

15 51 

13 .58 


Booborowie . 

\ 

19 25 ' 

28 0 

28 40 

! 

\ 27 39 

"I’urretfield . 

A 

la 0 

10 a 

17 51 

i 

i 18 9 


The increased yields due to the addition of lime to land which is also manured 
with superphosphate is seen, in the table, to be about 3bush. per acre at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, nearly 21)ush. at Turretfield Experiment Farm, but practically 
nothing at Booborowie Experimental Farm. Gypsum has had little beneficial 
effect except at Turretfield where it increased the yield by about 2bush. per acre. 
In no place was the increase anywhere nearly enough to pay for the addition. 

Phosphoru! Acid for Cereals. 

Of the principal mineral plant foods likely to be supplied to cereals as manure, 
phosphoric acid is the only one not yet discussed. It has been shown that nitrogen, 
potash, organic matter, lime and gypsum, or combinations of them are not highly 
beneficial to this type of crop in South Australia, but the position is quite different 
where phosphoric acid is concerned. Most Australian soils are notoriously deficient 
in phosphoric acid, and almost without exception additions of manures containing 
this plant food give very large increases to the yields of all annual plants, and 
most assuredly with the cereals. It is generally recognised now-a-days that it 
is courting disaster to attempt to grow cereals without applying a phosphatic 
fertiliser with the crop. So much is this so in South Australia, that over 93 per 
cent, of the total area cropped each year is fertilised with a phosphatic manure, 
and over 180,000 tons of phosphatic fertilisers are used in the State annually. 

Annuals require their phosphoric acid in soluble form, because they absorb 
most of it while they are young, and as the only water-soluble form of phosphatic 
fertiliser is superphosphate, this is easily the most important manure for the cereals. 
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There is another phosphatic manure known as basic slag, which is fairly soluble^ 
at all events in weak acids, and so to some extent in soil moisture, which is an 
important fertiliser in places where it is readily obtainable at a reasonable price, 
Basic slag has been tested to some extent in this State, in comparison with dressings 
of superphosphate, and the results at our disposal are presented in the next table :— 


Table XXI. — RemdU from Whexit Dressed vnth Basic Slag in Sovlk Australia. 


Location. 

i 

Period. 

- 

j Yield of Wheat per Acre per Year. 

No 

Manure. 

Icwt. 
Super. 1 

2cwt8. 

Super. 

Icwt. 

Basic 

Slag. 

2cwt8. 

Basic 

Slag. 

3cwts. 

Basic 

Slag. 


Years. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

Roeeworthy 

22 

13 2 

16 58 

18 

56 

— 

16 

14 

17 21 

Booborowie 

13 

19 25 

26 22 

28 

6 

26 46 

27 

58 

— 

Turretfield. 

5 

13 0 

15 11 

16 

3 

16 36 

16 

12 

— 


The figures in the table show that in the heavy-textured soils of Booborowie 
and Turretfield Experimental Farms, a dressing of Icwt. per acre of basic slag 
is quite as good for wheat as is a similar dressing of superphosphate, but in neither 
place, nor at Roseworthy Agricultural College, does a 2cwt. dressing of basic slag 
equal a 2cwt, dressing of superphosphate. If conditions regarding the supply 
of this fertiliser were similar here as in Europe, i.e., readily obtainable at about 
the same price as superphosphate, we would be able to seriously consider the using 
of this manure for certain soils and in wet districts, but as basic slag is not made 
in the country, and must be imported, it is far too dear by the time it is 
distributed to growers to have any (jhance of competing with superphosphate as 
an economic dressing for cereal crops. 

Superphosphate for Cereals. 

To most people in this State who are at all interested, the term manuring means 
the putting of superphosphate into the soil, and plenty of them do not know any¬ 
thing about other forms of artificial manures. Such staggering results followed 
the use of superphosphate on the worn out unmanured wheat lands of the country, 
that its use spread with great ^rapidity, and within a few years of its first introduc 
tion most wheat growers had tried it, and very few discontinued its use. The 
discovery of the marvellous efficacy of superphosphate in South Australian soils 
forms one of the most important happenings since the original settlement of the 
State, It put farming on a profitable basis, and its introduction was the beginning 
of our principal agricultural progress. 

In the early days of the use of superphosphate very light dressings were used,, 
in many cases below bOlbs. per acre, but with the advanceipent of time the average 
dressing of superphosphate per acre has gradually increased throughout the wheat- 
growing areas. That the increased dressings have come fairly rapidly can be 
realised if it is remembered that as recently as 1915 there was a fair sprinkling of 
farmers in some of our Lower North districts who had never used more than 601bs. 
of superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre with wheat on fallowed land. In 
some of these districts at the present time, the average dressing of super¬ 
phosphate applied to all annual crops grown, including oats, barley, and peas, 
is over lOOlbs. per acre, and most of the manure is what is known as 45 per cent, 
grade. The dressing for all annual crops sown in the whole of county Light has 
reached 1171bs. superphosphate per acre; in county Gawler, 1121h8.; and in 
county Fergusson, lOOlbs. per acre, and these fairly high dressings mean that some- 
farmers are using around about 2cwts. superphosphate per acre with their wheat 
crops. 
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The next table gives the wheat yields secured in various parts of the State from 
different dressings of superphosphate :— 

Table XXII. — Yields of Wheat Orown with Variotta Dreasvngs of Superphoephaie. 


Location. If- 

, 

Average 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

Period. 

■ 

No 

Manure. 

Mean Yiek 

♦S 

4cwt. 

[ per Acre. 

uper. per A 

Icwt. 

sre. 

2cwts. 



«Y1&ars. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. , 

Roseworthy . 


17 

11 

15 

16 

27 

17 

52 

17 

60 

Veitch... 

r* 1208 


12 

41 

13 

41 

15 

20 

16 

25 

Booborowie ... r..... 

i lj '82 , 

* f3‘ 

19 

32 

24 

28 

26 

22 

28 

6 

Minnipa. 


13 

12' 

9 

16 

29 

17 

40 

18 

59 

Butler ... 

1500 

9 

10 

13 

15 

38 

17 

43 

21 

6 

Yurgo . 

1400 

6 

11 

37 

21 

8 

22 

59 

26 

40 

Turretfield . 

1811 

6 

12 

59 

15 

32 

15 

11 

16 

2 . 

Wilkawatt ..f .''.f 

16 00 j 


5 

57 

6 

56 

8 

13 

10 

19 

Sandalwood . 

1 


2 

53 

6 

25 

8 

6 

9 

56 

Kimba . 


3' • 

7 

28 

10 

‘>4 

10 

31 

11 

53 

Eudall ... 


h 

4 

15 

9 

3 

11 

n 

U 

60 

Ungarra . . 

1 16-85 

1 3 1 

16 

12 

23 

11 

25 

17 

27 

64 

Appila . 

1 MiOl 

!‘ '"3 i 

6 

30^ 

9 

41 

10 

22 

10 

40 

Nelshaby . 

> 1450 

'■ 3 j 

8 

52 

9 

43 

9 

55 

10 

45 

Urania .. 


3 1 

7 

Q 

9 

16 

12 

41 

13 

46 

Smoky Bay . 

! 10-61 

^ 3 

14 

.50 

t ” 

; 16 

9 

16 

25 

18 

55 

CopeviUe . 

11-58 


1 

0 

4 

53 

8 

7 

8 

3 

Coorabie . 

12-00 


Nil 

1 ®: 0 

36 

1 

31 

5 

26 

Cortlinv©.... 

12-00 

1 

O' 

51 

2 

40 

3 

14 

2 

ir> 

Means (108 crops) . 

— 

— 

11 

28 

15 

26 

16 

63 

i 

18 

20 


* 3^% BUperphosphate. 


The results shown in the table were secured from 19 wheat-growing districts 
of the State, with average annual rainfalls varying from just over lOJin. to about 
19in., and they show a consistent increase in the wheat yield as heavier dressings 
of Buperphosp^te are applied. Perhaps the mean results can be realised more 
fully if a money value is put on the increases obtained. 


Table XXIII.— Value of Jncreused Wheat Crop from the Use. of Superphosphate, 


Mean Yield (108 crops).. 

Increase ovc^r no manure .. 

No 

Manure. 

[ * Super, per Acre. 

^wt. 

Icwt. 

2owt8. 

B. L. 

11 28 

B. L. 

16 26 

3 68 

11/7i 

B. L. 

16 68 

5 26 

um 

B. I*. 

18 20 

6 62 
16/01 

tValue of increase ... 


* 36% superphosphate. t Superphosphate at 4/6 cwt., wheat at 3/6 bushel. 


These figures show that when wheat is worth 38. fid. per bushel and super¬ 
phosphate (3fi%) can be purchased for 4s. fid. per cwt. the application of |cwt* 
of superphosphate per acre gives an increased yield of Sbush. 581bs. per acre^ 
worth 13s. lOJd. for an outlay of 2s. 3d. per acre. A dressing of Icwt. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre increases the yield by fibush. 251b8. per acre, worth IBs. Tl|fd. 
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for the expenditure of 48. 6d. per acre ; and putting 98. worth of superphosphate 
per acre with wheat in South Australia increases the yield by Cbush. 521b8. per 
acre, and worth 24s. OJd. per acre extra because of the manure. The results are 
in sharp contrast with those received from the use of other kinds of manures, 
and they show that relatively light and cheap applications of superphosphates 
give quite appreciable profits for a small outlay, and that the increases are general 
throughout the wheat-growing districts of the State. 

In most of the cereal-growing districts which have been settled long enough 
to enable farmers to clear the land of stumps and stones, and where the average 
annual rainfall exceeds 14in., it is usual to give applications of from Jcwt. to Icwt. 
superphosphate per acre with wheat crops, but because a 20bush. crop of wheat, 
and its equivalent of oats or barley, will utilise all of the phosphoric acid supplied 
in fcwt. superphosphate (45%) this quantity should be considered as the absolute 
minimum application of phosphatic fertiliser. If the fertility of thS land is to be 
increased, more than this minimum quantity must be used with every crop sown, 
particularly where many livestock are carried, because a considerable amount 
of phosphoric acid is removed in wool, milk, and the carcasses of slaughtered 
animals as well as by the crops. In a general way it can l>e stated that all cereal 
crops grown on average soils in fairly good wheat-growing conditions should be 
dressed with at least the equivalent of Icwt. superphosphate (45%) per acre, 
and when any cereal crop is to be followed by pasture, or another crop not to be 
manured, the dressing of superphosphate should be increased. In the better 
wheat-growing districts of the State where heavy-textured soils are the rule, 
and where the average annual rainfall exceeds 17in., the dressing of superphosphate 
should not be less than IJcwts. per acre, and 2cwts. per acre would prove even 
more profitable. In the low rainfall districts where wheat is grown less super¬ 
phosphate will be used, and probably Jcwt. per acre with each crop) will be 
sufficient. 

Where rotations such as (a) bare fallow —wheat—pasture, or (6) bare fallow- - 
wheat -oats or barley—pasture, or (c) ban; fallow—wheat - peas -wheat—pasture, 
are practised, superp)ho8phate is the only manure necessary at p)re8ent, and it is 
extremely difficult to see when any other fertilisers will be required in conditions 
such as ours. 

What has been said for the manuring of wheat crops applies equally for oat 
crops. When grown for hay on fallowed land liberal applications of super- 
pho8p)hate are necessary, and in the better agricultural districts these should 
approach 2cwt8. per acre. When grown for grain, as a stubble crop, climatic 
conditions (control the dressings of manure, and in good districts these may be 
from Icwt. to IJcwts. per acre, whilst in places of lower rainfall the amounts 
used would vary from fiOlbs. to 901 bs. per acre. 

The position with barley crops is slightly different, in that quality of grain is 
of great importance, and good quality is rarely secured if the plants are very 
luxuriant. Because of this risk of over-stimulating the barley crops, from the 
point of view of the production of good quality grain, growers rarely use more 
than Icwt. superphosphate p)er acre for barley, and it is more usual to apply about 
SOlbs. to 901bs. per acre. 

In connection with the manuring of cereals there has been an idea prevalent 
in all districts in a certain stage of their development that the crops will be 
‘‘ blighted ” by liberal dressings of superphosphate. The term “ blighting ” is 
generally applied to that trouble with wheat crops when the moisture is dried 
out of the plants quicker than the roots can make it good, and is usually 
characterised by the plants going straight from the green to the dry stage without 
showing the natural changes of color which accompany normal ripening. In a 
mild attack the grain is badly pinched ; in bad cases the plants dry out in a few 
days to a whitish color and become very light in weight, and there may be all 
stages l)etween these two extremes. 
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Even in a mild attack of “ blighting ” there is a considerably decreased yield, 
and a much reduced weight per bushel of the grain harv^ested, and as the records 
of experiments conducted with superphosphate on cereals throughout the State 
show no evidence of either reduced yield or lowered weight per bushel, we can 
only conclude that this occasional trouble of cereal crops has some other cause. 
The erroneous idea appears to have had its rise in the fact that much of our farmed 
land, when originally opened up for cropping, was excessively rich in organic 
matter, which substance will lead to the “ blighting ” of the cereals. The extreme 
case in this connection is of common occurrence, for where hay has been stacked 
it is usual for the first three or four cereal crops grown on the site after the land 
has again been brought under crops to “ blight ” very badly. The same thing 
applies to old sheep camps and all places where there is an excess of organic 
matter in the soil. 

It appears that “ blighting of cereal crops is never directly due to applications 
of superphosphate, no matter how heavy the dressings, and the sooner this is 
realised, the more rapid will be the advance towards the utilisation of the movst 
profitable dressings of this fertiliser. 

MANURIAL DRESSINGS FOR LEGUMINOUS CROPS. 

Well-grown leguminous crops, such as crops of lucerne, peas, clovers, beans, &c., 
collect more of the mineral matters from the soil than do the cereals, still in most 
places where these crops are successfully grown in Australia, it has so far been 
necessary only to add phosphatic fertilisers to them. The requirements of thes<‘ 
crops for potash and lime are great, and in most countries it is necessary to make 
certain that the soils are well supplied with these substances ; but in most parts 
of Australia applications of potassic fertilisers have not proved profitable, although 
additions of lime are often benefical. In some of the districts of South Australia, 
where climatic conditions are siifiiciently good to grow payable crops of peas, 
beans, and clovers, the soils are fairly sour, and the correction of this acidity by 
applications of lime encourages the growth of all of the kinds important to us, 
with the single exception of subterranean clover. 

Lucerne only grows really well where the soils are well provided with lime, and 
then only requires the addition of superphosphate of the mineral fertilisers, but 
benefit always follows the adjiition of farmyard manure, particularly if the crop 
is being irrigated. In good lucerne-growing conditions a dressing of 2cwts. super¬ 
phosphate (45 per cent.) per acre per year should be given, but smaller amounts 
would be applied as the conditions become less favorable for the growth of the 
crop, until as little as 56Ibs. per acre per year would be used on the sandy soils 
of the mallee districts. Farmyard manure can be applied at any time of the 
year when the application will not foul the growth, and dressings from 10 tons to 
30 tons per acre every few years do a power of good to the crop. When being 
grown in soils rather deficient in lime, as are some of our soils in districts receiving 
more than 22in. of average annual rainfall, a dressing of about 2 tons of slaked 
lime per acre should be applied before seeding the crop, and an application of from 
10cwts. to 1 ton per acre be given every four years or so. 

Subterranean clover cannot be grown successfully in this State unless phosphates 
are applied, and in those places where the climate is suitable for this crop, 
at least Icwt. superphosphate per acre per year, or its equivalent in other 
phosphates, should be added, and in most places doubling this quantity still 
proves an economic proposition. Other clovers are only grown to a limited 
extent as yet, but their requirements for phosphoric acid are as great as those of 
lucerne and subterranean clover, and as the presence of lime assists all of them, 
a shortage of this substance should be made good. 
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Peas, beans, and such-like leguminous crops, only do well when plenty of lime 
and phosphoric acid are present, so if the soils in which these crops are to be grown 
are at all sour, the trouble should be corrected with lime, and in all conditions 
from Icwt. to 2cwt8. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre should be applied 
with the seed. 

FERTILISING ROOT CROPS. 

The root crops, including such crops as cabbages, kale, rape, silver beet, &c., 
which require similar treatment, are greedy feeders, as can be expected from the 
great bulk of growth made, and they remove much mineral matter from the soil. 

Where at all possible, applications of farmyard manure should be given to land 
which is to carry a root crop, and if this is supplemented by fairly heavy dressings 
-of fertilisers containing mineral matters, very large crops can be secured. If a 
dressing of 20 tons farmyard manure per acre is given to the land before seeding to a 
root crop, 2cwts. superphosphate and Icwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre should 
suffice, although for some of the kinds of roots the addition of lime is advantageous. 
Where lime is required, about lOcwts. of slaked lime per acre should be applied 
once every four years or so. If farmyard manure is not available, the root crop 
should receive 3cwts. to Icwts. superphosphate and l^cwts. of a nitrogenous 
fertiliser per acre, or as is sometimes practised, one or two crops in a four or five 
course rotation of crops are grazed of! by livestock to make up the organic matter 
content of the soil, and the root crop is manured with from Gcvvts. to lOcwts. of 
superphosphate per acre. In some manorial experiments on potatoes, grown in a 
four-course rotation, receiving lOcwts. lime per acre once in four years, which 
were conducted for several years at Mount Barker in this State, it was found 
that applications of 8cwt.s. superphosphate per acre, or 4cwts. superphosphate 
and 2cwt8. dried blood per acre gave profits for the manuring which were about 
(‘.qual, and these were much higher than for any other form of manuring. Where 
irrigation facilities are available some potato growers in this State use more thaii 
10 cwts. superphosphate per acre, but such dressings would hardly prove profitable 
for other types of root crops, unless it be for mangels, in a few very favorable loca¬ 
tions. 

MANURES FOR OTHER SUMMER CROPS. 

The summer crops which make very rapid growth in the hot part of the year, 
such as maize, sorghum, millet, sunflowers, &c., require really fertile soils, ^ 
the application of active forms of the various fertilisers, if they are to make t^. 
luxuriant growth of which most of them are capable. ^ 

When grown for forage purposes, in rotation with other types of crops, the land 
should receive an application of farmyard manure, at the rate of about 20 tons 
per acre, once every four years or so, and it should be given when preparing the 
land for the summer crop, whilst at the time of seeding a dressing of 2cwt8. to 
3cwts. superphosphate per acre should also be given. When insufficient farmyard 
manure is available, a nitrogenous fertiliser should be used as well as the phosphate, 
such as Icwt. to 2cwts. per acre of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. ^ 
When grown for grain, the same luxuriance of growth is not required; still, 
farmyard manure is helpful, but in most of the fertile soils which suit these crops, 
dressings of 2cwts. to 3cwts, per acre of superphosphate will be all that are requirea, 
provided that the one type of crop is not grown too often on a given block ot land. 
In heavy clayey soils, and in those that are peaty, applications of lime aid these 
crops to a marked extent, and the dressings should be about lOcwts. per acre 
every fourth year. 

MANURING PASTURES. 

In those countries where pasture lands are well cared for, and where considerable 
work has been done in manuring experiments, it is recognised that the manunng 
of pastures is a much simpler operation than was previously considered necessary, 
and for the great majority of cases it can be stated that the manuring of pastures 
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consists in supplying phosphoric acid and, in a few cases, lime. A good growth 
of pasture plants, whether in sown or so-called natural pasture, will utilise annually 
all the phosphoric acid available in a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate per acre, 
and so all pasture lands located in districts with sufficient rainfall to produce 
good pastures, say, 22iri. or more of average annual rainfall in South Australia, 
shoud receive the equivalent of at least Icwt. superphosphate per acre, per year. 
It is a proved fact in the manuring of pastures that more economical results are 
secured if heavy applications of fertilisers are given seldom, rather than light 
applications often, and this is parti(*ularly so in Australia where most of our soils 
are very deficient in phosphoric acid. At present-day prices for phosphatic 
fertilisers it is more economic^al to ap])Iy a mixture of Icwt. superphosphate (45%) 
an<l lOcwts. raw rock phospliate per acre once every 12 years or so than 

to distribute annually Icwt. superpbos|)hate per acre. On the other hand, this 
system of manuring requires that a good deal of money lie available, and such 
money must be “ locked up in t he land for a number of years, and so with many 
landholders it is eavsier to finance an annual dressing of superphosphate than to 
spend a lot of money on fertilisers now and again. 

In fairly fertile soils in this country, located in districts receiving 22in. of average 
annual rainfall or more, pastures should be dressed with the equivalent of IJcwts. 
to 2cwt8, superphosphate [ler acre jier year. In soils very deficient in lime, in 
heavy clays, and in peaty soils a dressing of at least lt)ewts. per acre of lime should 
be given ev^ery four or five years as well as the phosphatic manures. In European 
countrie.s basic: slag ivS the phosphatic fertilis(‘r which gives best results on most 
pasture lands, and particularly so on heavy, wet, clayey soils, the application 
being from lOcwts, to 1 ton per acre every few years. In Australia, however, 
basic slag is imported, and is much more expensive than its agricultural-value 
warrants, and, provided that raw rock phosphate is finely ground, it gives quite 
good returns in districts where sufficient rainfall is received. 

In recent years much has been written, printed, and talked about in connection 
with the efficacy of nitrogenous fertilisers on pastures, combined with the practice 
of rotational grazing of the pastures. Despite the almost continuous propaganda, 
it has yet to be proved that it is an economic proposition in this country to use 
expensive dressings of nitrogenous fertilisers several times in a season, closely 
subdivide the pastures into extremely small fields, provide the necessary protection 
and watering places in all these fields, and continually move the principal livestock 
and the followers from field to field. It is claimed by the advocates of the system 
that heavy dressings of nitrogenous fertilisers (and in this country sulphate of 
ammonia is generally indicated), of 2cwts. to iewts. per acre, split up into three 
or four dressings given to the pasture land during the growing season, will provide 
more and cheaper protein for milk-supplying animals than will any other system 
of manuring, provided that the pasture plants are never allowed to exceed a few 
inches in height before being fed off. The principal animals of the herds, usually 
milking cows, are put on to the pastures when the plants are about 4in. to 6in. 
in height, allowed to graze there for three or four days, and are then moved to 
the next field, when animals called “ followers,” usually heifers and steers, are 
put in the field to closely graze down the pastures. As six or seven fields are 
grazed in rotation the stock are only on each block a few days, and it is then rested 
for some time. For instance, if the principal animals are on the pastures for 
four days and the followers clean up in one day, each block will be grazed for five 
days, and rested for 19 days or 23 days, according as there are six or seven fields 
being utilised. This system of pasture improvement started in Germany, and 
became popular during the war, when nitrogen was available but phosphates 
very difficult to come by ; from there it spread to Great Britain, and has been 
taken up fairly keenly in some quarters in New Zealand, but on the published 
statements of results it can still be said that it is in the experimental stage, and 
much more work is necessary before the recognised method of producing protein 
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in pastures is discontinued. To date the proved method of securing protein is 
to encourage the growth of leguminous pasture plants by liberal applications of 
phosphates, and so far there are no authentic published results which would lead, 
in South Australia, to the replacement of this method of pasture improvement 
by other systems of manuring. Supplying plenty of nitrogenous manure to 
pasture increases the bulk, and, if sufficient rainfall is received, extends the period 
during which the plants remain green, and provided that the plants are fed off 
when very young a lot of protein is obtained, but at a cost that requires a lot of 
increased return of saleable animal products to make up. In Australia at all 
events, and in many other places as well, it still remains necessary to use phos¬ 
phates for the grazing animals, even if nitrogen is applied to the pastures, and 
these phosphates used as manures on the pasture are collected by the animals 
in the plants, after having done the work of encouraging legumes to manufacture 
the required protein. 

FERTILISERS FOR VINES AND FRUIT TREES. 

A considerable amount of experimental work in the fertilising of vines and fruit 
trees has been carried out in most countries where these crops are grown at all 
extensively, but the results are so contradictory that it is quite impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules for the manuring of them. There are not many countries 
where manuring tests on fruits have shown direct profits, except for vines, citrus 
fruits, and peaches. In poor soils complete manures containing nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid often lead to great improvement in vines, and in many places 
phosphates alone benefit this crop. Citrus fruits, and particularly oranges, are 
much improved in general vigor and in quantity and quality of the fruits by 
additions of nitrogenous manures, even when the organic matter content of the 
soil is adequately kept up. For the purpose sulphate of ammonia is very suitable, 
and can be profitably applied at the rate of Slbs. to lOlbs. per tree, divided into 
two or three applications. Peaches also are frequently benefited to a considerable 
extent by additions of nitrogenous fertilisers, both the quality and color of the 
fruit being improved. 

Young vines and fruit trees usually show a marked improvement when regularly 
manured, and for average conditions a fertiliser containing the following per¬ 
centages of the required plant foods is suitable :— 

Nitrogen--5 percent. 

Potash—6 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid—12 per cent. 

Such a fertiliser would be made by mixing— 

ISOlbs. sulphate of ammonia 

3521b8. supherphpsphate (45 per cent.) 

721 bs. muriate of potash 
261bs. sand 

6001bs. total 

It should be applied at the rate of 61hs. per tree, or 11b. to every 8 sq. yds. for vines, 
preferably in two applications rather than putting the whole lot on the land at one 
time. 

Old vines and fruit trees that are in need of manuring usually require different 
proportions of the fertilising materials, and a mixture which often proves satis¬ 
factory is one containing :— 

Nitrogen—3 per cent. 

Potash—6 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid—15 per cent. 
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A fertiliBer containing these proportions would be made l)y rnixing- 

901 bs. sulphate of ammonia 
4401bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) 

721 bs. muriate of potash 

6021bs. 

It would give good results if applied at the rate of Tibs, or 8lbs. per tree, or 21bs. 
to every 13 sq. yds. of vineyard. 

In all soils not really rich in organic matter, it is good practice, and in some cases 
a necessity, to apply organic matter to the vineyard or orchard if maximum returns 
are to be secured. In a country like Australia, where farmyard manure is difficult 
to obtain, the best way to provide this organic matter, and at the same time 
fertilise the land, is to grow luxuriant crops between the rows of vines or tr^es, 
and plough them into the land as green manure. For the purpose, tick beans, 
field peas, King Island melilot, mustard, cereals, or any other succulent crop 
which can be grown successfully in the locality, are suitable crops, and if sown 
with a dressing of 3cwt8. or 4cwts. superphosphate per aer(‘, and ploughed into 
the land whilst still soft and sappy, a very marked improvement to the mechanical 
condition of the soil, and to the growth and vigor of the vines or trees is the resu.t. 
This green manuring is a necessity in sandy soils, particularly where irrigation is 
practised, and also greatly improves soils of heavy texture. 

MANURES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

Although the fertility of the land can readily be maintained when ordinary 
cropj)ing is being f)ractised, or even where intense culture is carried out, some few 
crops need s|)ecial manurial treatment to supply their needs, and keep the soil 
in good heart, and so it is as well to remember that— 

Phoaphorw Acid should be supplied to th(‘ soil for all crops, because practically 
no soils are naturally well suj)plied with this plant food. 

NitrogcM encourages luxuriant growth, and so all plants having greatest value 
in their leaves and stems should be well supplied with this substance. 

Pota-di promotes the formation of flowers, seeds, bulbs, fruits, nuts, &c., and 
adds t/O the general hardiness and disease-resistance of plants. 

A plentiful supply of organic matfer and lime in the soil allows plants to make 
maximum growth with less manure, because the bacteria increase their activities 
and liberate much nitrogen, and lime frees some of the potash held in combination. 

AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL MANURING. 

Manuring of plants is only one of the necessities tending towards full crop returns, 
and without the others would be uselsss. The better the general crop growing 
conditions, the greater are the results secured from the use of manures. 

The soil must be well supplied with organic matter to keep it in good mechanical 
condition, to control the moisture and warmth, and to make it a suitable medium 
for bacteria. 

The soil must be well supplied with lime to counteract excessive acidity, encourage 
bacteria, and liberate other plant foods. 

The soil must be well drained, otherwise the excess water keeps it cold, prevents 
the easy access of air, and does not allow the roots of plants to travel far in search 
of their requirements. 

The soil must be kept well aerated, as the roots of plants are in need of air, so 
are the bacteria, and the presence of air does much towards the liberation of plant 
foods. 

The soil must be well supplied with water by rain or irrigation, because it is from 
the soil that plants secure their water, and their requirements in this direction are 
really enormous. 
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LIQUID MANURE. 

Liquid manure made by diluting tlie dark-colored liquor which drains from the 
farmyard manure heap, or by steeping animal droppings in water, is a stimulant 
for many kinds of plants, and when being applied should be made very dilute, 
and be poured on at the rate of about a gallon to the square yard. 

A good liquid manure for forcing plants can be made with mineral fertilisers 
by thoroughly mixing IJoz. superphosphate, Joz. sulphate of potash, l|oz. nitrate 
of soda in a kerosene tin of water, and applying it to three or four square yards of 
soil. 

MIXING FERTILISERS. 

All fertilisers cannot be mixed indiscriminately without in some cases incurring 
losses of available plant food or affecting the mechanical condition of the mixture. 
Some mixtures lead to trouble by—(1) loss of nitrogen as ammonia ; (2) reversion 
of soluble phosphates ; or (3) by producing unfavorable mechanical condition. 
In this connection it is always to be remembered that the following fertilisers 
should never be mixed 

Lime and nitrate of lime must not be mixed with sulphate of ammonia, muriate 
of potash, kainit, superphosphate, animal manures, guano. 

HBasic slag must not be mixed with sulphate of ammonia, animal manures, 
guano. 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE MIXING OF MANURES. 

Ijimf 



Nitrate of lime 


Thick black line connecti manures which mnst not be mixed together. 

Donble line connects manures which mnst only be mixed immediately before use. 
Single thin line connects manures which may be mixed together at any time. 
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UNIT SYSTEM OF VALUING FERTILISERS. 

Fertilisers are usually valued on what is known as the unit system, and in 
this a unit of any of the fertilising substances is taken as J ])er cent, per ton. For 
instance, the sulphate of ammonia at present on th<" market contains 20 per cent, 
nitrogen, and so it is taken that 1 ton of sulphate of ammonia contains 20 units 
of nitrogen, and, as this material costs £13 per ton, each unit of nitrogen in sulphate 
of ammonia is worth 13s. 'Fhe same method of valuation is appli(^d to all fer tilisers, 
and as it is compulsory for manure merchants to pnnude the analysis of every 
manure off(*red for .sah?, a knowledge* of unit values of the various fertilising sub¬ 
stances enables the user to know exactly what he is ]>aying for the ingredients 
in the fertilisers that are useful for his crops. 

UNIT \ALUK8 IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The unit value of the various fertilising substances changes with the {iucluations 
of the market, but is easily calculated when tin* analysis of the manure is known. 
The commercial value of the fcrtilis<*r is governed by tlie law of supply and demand, 
but the agricultural valin* is not always equal to the commercial cost, and so 
every user of fertilisers lias to decide what w\il] give the biggest protits in his 
jiartieular (‘onditions. 

At present- 1932 the unit values of the ]ninei])al fertilisers on our market 
are 
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CONVERSION TABLE FOB FERTILISERS. 

TIk* infirpdionts of fertilisers of most importaoee to yjlant growers are nitrogen 
(N), potash (KgO), and [ihosphoric acid (RgC)^), and when estimating the valm* 
of ari}^ particular manure the figures showing the fertilising constituents should 
he conv(‘rted to these suhstaiu’es, no matter how they may he expressed in the 
analysis su])plied with t[»e manure. It has, liowever, l>eeonu‘ customarv in South 
Australia to ex{)ress the phosphoric acid content as tri-calcic phosphate, or as 
so much tri-cahuc plios])hatc converted into another form, and so only the com¬ 
pounds of nitrogen aiul potassium"are converted hac*k to th(‘ plant foods, and 
phosphatic fertilisers are valued on their calcium pliosphate content. To helj) in 
converting the figures supplied in analyses of fertilisers back to substances genenilly 
used for valuation purposes, tln^ following figures are useful. 
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Sl^MMARV. 

I. .\ )n(t)nirv is a substanct* wliicli makes good a. shortage of inint'ral jilaiit 
food, vvliilst a .vo/7 nnieiidmcNl inij)rov(‘s tlie nu^chanicaJ cotidition of tht' soil or 
corttM-ts t he ex(‘essi\'(' acidity or a,lkHlinif v of the soil. 

2. It is in tlie str(*am of water eoristaiitly })a.ssing through the tissues of the 
plant, from roots to t(*av(‘s, that the mineral matters neeessttrv to the growth of 
the filants are brought from th(‘ soil. 

A. In a seini-arid climate the amount of water which ])asses throagii the tis.sues 
of plants, for every pound of dry matter formed, varies from AOOlbs. to 5()0lbs. 
for cereals up to something aliout 8001 hs. for potatoes. 

1. 'Fhe dry matter of the higher [ilants consists of about 95 ])er cent , of organic 
matter and afiout 5 per cent, of mineral matter. 

-5. Alt)n)Ugh the amount of mineral matter in jilanis is not gicat it is quite 
essential to normal growth, and not only must they get sufficieiit total mineral 
matter, but they must be able to absorb their full requirements of all the individual 
minerals required by them. 

G. Bccaus(‘ the onlv (“ssential mineral matters of which there is likely to be a ‘ 
shortage in most soils are nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and, in a few eases, 
lim<‘.. the definition of tnanurnKj can l)e simplified to “ mak'inq (jood a defieieucy 
hi Ihe soil of ififm(/e)i, potash, phosjdiorir acid, or lime." 

7. Nitrogen is the plant food which encourages 1 luxuriant, l(‘afy growth in 
plants. 

8. Potash has the sfiecial function of promoting tlie foirnation of the earbo- 
hydrat(‘s and fibre, i.e., sugars, starch, oils, cellulose, k(\, makes plants more 
resistant to diseases, and especially encourages the growth of leguminous [dants. 

9. Phosphoric a,cid stimulates early root development, jirornotiLs \'igor in 
plants in the earlv stages of growth, leads to early maturity, and tends to the 
<lev'elopment of tlow(‘rs and seeds ratlier than leaf and stem. 
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10. Australian soils are notably deficient in phosphoric acid, and so making 
good the shortage, by applications of phosphatic fertilisers, becomes necessary 
fairly soon after our soils are brought into cultivation. 

11. In cold, wet countries nitrogenous manures are probably the most important, 
but in countries with a hot, dry climate phosphatic fertilisers are generally the 
only ones that have a permanent value. 

12. Provided raw rock phosphate is finely ground it makes a suitable manure 
lor some conditions, and can generally be used with advantage in sour soils, in 
peaty soils, where the rainfall is heavy, and where irrigation is practised. 

13. Finely ground bones make a good phosphatic mamire for light soils poor 
in lime, such as sands and gravels. 

14. Basic slag is a good form in which to apply phosphoric acid to clayey soils 
where there is heavy rainfall or where irrigation is practised. 

15. On practically all normal soils superphosphate is the most effective of the 
phosphatic fertilisers, but to secure full benefit from dressings the soil should 
contain an excess of calcium carbonate. 

16. Lime is not often required as a direct i^Kuiure, Init it is a most valuable 
soil arnendrnenf. 

17. In the few places where a shortage of mangam'se prev(*nts th(» good growth 
of crops the troul)le can be corrected by Hjq»lying 14lbs. to 2811 )h. of manganese 
sulphate per acre mixed with the ordinary dressing of su]>erphosphate. 

18. Although its direct l)enefit as a carrier of plant food is not so very wonderful, 
the indirect value of farmyard manure makes it tin' most importatJt of the 
manures. 

19. Horse manure is well suited for use in cold, W(‘t soils, and is usdul in the 
construction of hot bexls. 

20. Because of its slow decom{)osition the manure' from cattle is v^aluable for 
sandy soils, and can be depended upon to have* a lasting edie'ct. 

21. Weight for weight, she»ep manure is the most valuable* manure of any of 
the ordinary farm animals, and is exceptionally well suiteel fop the forcing of 
plants. 

22. Pig manure is very similar t,o cattle manure in its action, and so is suitable 
for u.se in light, sandy seiils. 

23. 44ie droppings of elomesticate*el birds, particularly those of ])igeonH and 
fowls, are* really well sufiplied with fertilising ehmients, and are suitable for 
application to all plants needing forcing. 

24. Farmyard manure* giv^cs striking result.s on most’ soils in M4ie rnoist^r 
portions eif the world, but in semi-arid climates it has rather low agricultural 
value*, cxce|)t for market gardens and fruit orchards. 

25. Farmyard manure maintains the fertility of the soil better than any 
ordinary combinations of artificials. 

26. (Juano is a manure* consisting mainly of the excreta of sea birds, and, when 
fresh, is a well-balanced manure, safe to use for all crops. 

27. Where farmyard manure is scarce and it is necessary to build up the 
organic-matter-ceintent of the soil, green manuring is practised. 

28. (Jreen manuring consists in ploughing into the soil a crop which grows 
rapidly and will decompose quickly. 
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29. Dried blood is a valuable organie manure, the principal fertilising constituent 
of which is nitrogen. 

30. Besides being an important direct fertiliser, farmyard manure has high 
value as a soil amendment and as an indirect fertiliser. 

34. Lime loosens heavy-t^‘xtured soils and tends to make sandy soils firmer, 

32. Lime neutralises acids in the soil and maintains the normal reaction so 
necessary for most of the cultivated crops. 

33. Lime has a stimulating action on the soil and liberates other plant foods 
from their unavailable combinations. 

34. Gypsum is an important indirect fertiliser and soil amendment, iind benefits 
some plants, particularly the legumes, to a remarkal)le degree. 

35. In heavy rainfall countri«*s salt is a u.seful soil amendment, but should not 
be used in semi-arid climates because it increases the harmful chlorides to a 
dangerous degree. 

30. Wlu^re very heiivy and varied cropping is practised the fertility of the 
land can be kept up to a high pitch if the following additions are made : 20 

t-ons farmyard manure {>er acre every fourth year : 5cwts. lime per acn* every 
second year ; 3001 })s. per acre (‘ach planting of a mixture of two ])arts super- 
])hos[)bate (15%), one |)art sulphate of ammonia, and one part muriate of potash ; 
and |cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre twice during th(‘ growth of the plants. 

37. The addition of nitrogenous fertili.sers to cereal crops grown on fallowed 
land rarely gives sufhcicmt incnaise in Soutli .Australia to cov(‘r the ex])ense of 
the op(*ration. 

38. The manuring of c(‘reals with nitrogen on unfallowed land may prove a 
luisiness |)roposition in some localities in this country. 

39. Potassic manures are not re(piired for most crops grown in South 
Australia. 

40. Most Au.stralian soils are notoriou.sly deficient in phosphoric acid, and 
almost without exception additions of jihosphatic manures give very large increased 
yields of annual plants, and most assuiedly of the cereals. 

41. In those parts of South Australia, where the average annual lainfall is 
alxnit 14in. about |cwt. superf)hosphate (45%) should be applied })er acre to 
cereals grown on fallowed land : where the rainfall is about 17in. the dressing 
should be Icwt. per acre or more ; and where the rainfall is 18in. or over from 
J k'wts. to 2cwts. should be applied per acre. 

42. The l>lighting ’ of cereal cro|)s is never directly due to applications of 
superphosphate, but is causeil by the })resenc(* of excess of organic matter in the 
soil. 

43. Although nearly all of the leguminous crops require lime, most of our 
country is so well supplied with this substance that it is only nec(\ssary to apply 
•a phosphate as manure to obtain full yields from them. 

44. In the vast majority of cases the manuring of pastures to secure the 
maximum economic returns consists in supplying ])ho8phoric acid. Depending 
on conditions, applying from Icwt. to 2cwts. superphosphate (45%) per acre 
per year is the best way to get results in this country. 

45. Vines, citrus fruits, and peaches usually benefit from ajiplications of 
fertilisers, but results of trials on other fruits in various countries of the world 
are very conflicting. 
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46. Unless tile other requirements of pltints from the soil are met, such as good 
mechanical condition, presence of organic matter and lime, good drainage, thorough 
Iteration, and adequate supplies of rain or- irrigation water, full success from 
applications of manures cannot be expected. 

47. A useful liquid manure for forcing plants can be made by adding Uozs. 
superphospbate, |oz. sulphate of potash, and Hozs. nitrate of soda to a kerohine 
tin of water, and applying it to three or four square yards of soil. 

48. All fertilivS(‘rs cannot be mixed indiscriminately without, in some cases, 
leading to losses of available plant food or affecting the mechanical condition of 
the mixture. 

49. Fertilisers are usually valued on what is known as the unit system, and a 
unit of any of the fertilising substances is taken as 1 per cent, per ton. 
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WEAR-WASTE —LOSS ^ 

Arc WEAR, WASTE and LOSS crippling you? 

The money-savers shown below will help 
you back to prosperity and independence. 


Avoid Wear! 

Here is a cutter you simply 
“ can’t wear out.” There are 
more Horw'ood Bagshaw cut¬ 
ters in use than all others 
combined. 

REDUCED PRICES. 
EASY TERMS. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

Avoid Waste! 

The new British “LISTER” 
Separator will extract that 
extra percentage of butterfat 
that ordinarily goes to waste. 
Capacities frem ZZ up to 110 
gallons. 

EASY CLEANING. 
LIGHT RUNNING. 
BRITISH AND BETTER. 

Avoid Loss! 

Don’t sell your grain at a 
loss. Turn it into meat and 
sell “ on the hoof ” at a profit. 
The Horwood-Bagshaw Corn- 
grinder will grind from pollard 
to cracked grain. Capacities 
10 to 50 bushels. 

CATALOGUES — PRICES — 
TERMS BY RETURN MAIL. 


Perhaps you are incurring 
WEAR, WASTE, and LOSS 
through using other worn 
and obsolete equipment. It 
will pay to get particulars of 
ALL farm machinery from 
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Horwood, Bagshaw Limited 

78 Currie Street Adelaide 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. €. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 
(Continued from page 29H.) 


EXPERIMENTS AT YURGO. 

Condwct-ed on the Property of Mr. H. Sanders. 

Agricultural experiments have been conducted at Yurgo for the past ten seasons and the 
district and department are indebted to Mr. Sanders for the interest he has shown and for 
accepting the additional work wliich these experiments involve. 

During this period reports have been published from time to time and a particular class of 
•experiment finalised or varied according to circumstances. At present the tests in progress 
comprise whe?at variety, manurial, rotational and tillage experiments. 

'riie latter have only recently been commenced and deal with the influence of (Jidtipacking 
the soil on wheat crops sown on fallow land. As yet no results are available on which to report. 
The remainder have all been conducted for a numl>er of seasons and Jiave been mentioned in 
the records previously published. 

Mr. 8an(lers’ farm is situated about 10 miles from Karoonda and two miles North-West of 
Yurgo which is a siding on the Peebinga Hailw^ay line. 

The land is fair class Malice type with sandy rises and heavier loam soil on the intervening 
flats. How^ever, the gitiat bulk of it overlies good quality red colored clay subsoil. 


.Rainfall at Yunjo. 



1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930, 

1931. 

Means 

1922-31. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins.. 

Ins, 

Ins. 

Ins. 

January . 

(>•70. 

1-08 

0*3« 

000 

0*.54 

0*40 

February. 

0-46 

1-95 

004 

0-40 

0*00 

003 

March . 

o;i7 

1-44 

Oil 

003 

0-92 

0-44 

April . 

0(M) 

Oil 

0*41 

0-62 

MO 

0-52 

May. 

1-31 

1-38 

108 

M4 

1-58 

1-95 

tJune ..... 

lt>4 

i 2-71 i 

1-67 

0-79 

311 

1-91 

July. 

1 108 

i 0-78 i 

1-39 

2-22 

1-48 

1-38 

August . 

0‘87 

0-49 I 

0-54 

2-52 

1-72 

1-41 

September ... 

' 0-91 

013 I 

0-82 

0-84 

125 

1-47 

October. 

1 105 

2 ()« ! 

002 

3-83 

0‘64 

1-48 

November. 

I 0vl9 

007 1 

0-50 

0-30 

’ 0-52 

0 47 

1 )ecembcr. 

0-54 

004 

3-50 

0‘32 

005 

0-63 

Totals . 

i 

9-12 

i J2’24 1 

i i 

IMO 

1307 

12-91 

12 75 


.Secding Rains (April-May) _____ 

Winter Rains (June-July) . 

I Spring Rains (August-October) ., . , 
Early Summer Rains (November) . 

Totals . 


Useful Rainfall. 


1-31 

1-49 

1 -49 

1-76 

2-68 

2-47 

2*72 

3-49 

306 

3-01 

4-59 

3-29 

2-83 

2-68 

1-98 

7-19 

3-61 

4-36 

019 

0-07 

0-50 

0-36 

0-52 

0-47 

7-05 

7-73 

7-03 

12-32 

11-40 j 

10-59 























' JOtfeN^ 

The mean total rainfall at Yurgo is 12-75 incheK, whilst that for the past two seasons has been 
13-07 and 12-91 inches respectively. The best years were experienced at the commencement 
of the experiment when for the three seasons 1922, 1923, and 1924, an average rainfall of 
15-39 inches was registered. 

The “ Useful ” fall over the full period is 10-59 inches representing slightly more than 82 per 
cent, of the total. 'J’his percentage indicates why satisfactory cereal crops are possible under 
such low total rainfall conditions- 

In this connectiori it is interesting to note that in 1930 over 94 per cent, of the rain whu^h 
fell was of direct benefit to cereal crops and only three quarters of an incb was recorded for the 
remainder of the year. 

During 1930 the (iritical period f)C(-iirred in tl»e month of 8ept(*mbcr when only 84 points 
of rain fell, whilst in 19.31 the season closed up quickly and the October rains were much below 
the average. 

Matmrial Expcrinit niH at Yurgo. 


Manure. j 

1939. 

1 1931. 

1 

. 

1930-31. 

Man u re. 

1922-27. 

i 

Bush. Lbs. 

! Bu.sh. Lbs. 

Bush. Lbs. 


Bush. Lbs. 

No manure . i 

17 53 

1 13 39 

1 5 4t ) 

No manure .... 

1 1 37 

^owt. 45% Super (lUlhs, 1 
F-^Ois) i 

25 3(i 

13 37 

19 37 

^ew't. 30% Super 
(9lbs. 

21 8 

Idwl. 45'!,', Siipov. (2;jlbs. ! 
1^0,) ! 

2(i .38 i 

14 45 

i 

1 

20 4 2 

1 

I(‘wt. 39% Super 
(l8Uhs. B^O,) 

I 22 59 

1 

l.l(^wt. 45% Super. (34Jlhs.i 

27 22 

15 14 

1 21 18 

2rw't. 39^3) Super 
(37lbs. BgOj 

29 40 

2cwtH. 45*^;', Super. (Itilhs. < 

S 

27 18 

17 9 

22 12 

3cw't. 39‘}i) Super 
(ooUbs. 

29 45 

i 

3t-wt. -15% Super. (991hs. i 
>>aO,! 1 

27 55 

19 3 

23 34 


. * 


From 1922 to 1927 manurial <*xperimenls were eondueted mmIIi 30 percent. Superphosphate 
on land forming portion of tlm rotational plots which had never previously received superphos-, 
phate. When an alteration to the plan of rotational experiment was made in 1928 it was 
detdded to termiimte the manurial tests but in response to a reque.st from the meml>ers of the 
local Agricultural Bureau they wert^ re-eommeuced in 1930, utilising 45 grade superphosphate 
for the purpose, However, under this arrangement it was necessary to coriduct the experiment 
in any convenient field which Mr, Sanders happened to be cropping and consequently the No 
Manure plot was .seeded on land which had received a dressing of superphosphate in previous 
seasons. This fact is illustrated in the results obtained and in 1930-31 the improvement in 
yield due to the influence of the first half-hundred weight of superphosphate is not nearly so 
marked as was the case when the No Manure crop was unable to receive bexudit from earlier 
])hoaphatie applications. In both series the highest yield was harvested from the plot receiving 
the maximum dressing of superphosphate but the axdual results from each are not comparative 
since they were obtained over a different period of years. In order to analy.se the position it 
i.s neces.sary to reduce the returns to a cash basis and for this purpose wheat has been valued 
at 38. 4d. per bushel ; 45 grade siipt^rphosphate at 5s., and 39 grade at 4 h. tkl. per cwt. 

When these valuations art? made there is no appreciable difference between the net cash 
returns from the Icwt.. l^cwta., 2cwts., and 3cwtH. dressings of 45 grade super., as the margin 
Ix'tween each is only a few pence. 

In the case of tin? 39% manure the greatest monetary return follows the 2cw'ts. application 
representing 371b8. of phosphoric acid, or a little more than that contained in l.Jcwts. of 45?o 
superphosphate. 

It would appear, therefore, that with wheat at this figure the supt^rphosphate dressing should 
not be leas than Icwt. of 45 grade superphosphate, and should preferably be within the vicinity 
of 1 jewta. per acre. 
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Wheat Varietiest Yurgo, 



1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Means, 

1928-31, 


B. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

Nabawu . 

23 

31 

16 

11 

24 

46 

16 

15 

20 M 

tlluford . 

23 

41 

17 

0 

18 

45 

16 

50 

19 4 

Caliph. 

20 

51 

20 

25 

16 

33 

17 

31 

18 50 

Currawa.. 

16 

19 

18 

24 

22 

47 

14 

52 

18 6 

Baldmin. 

19 

53 

18 

36 

19 

52 

13 

43 

18 1 

Begum . 

27 

51 

18 

53 

19 

55 

" 



8word. 



— 


21 

0 

18 

47 


Merrcdin . 





26 

4 

i 17 

49 

-: 

Collation . 

I “ 


■“ 

i 

! 

— 

1 

9 



In all 2;j varietioH have l>een submitted to test, but from time to time certain oiurs have been 
discarded, and those now included in the experiment are shown in the above t-able. 

That accepted as the standard for comparison is Caliph, and for many seasons this wheat 
has yielded consistently well. Currawa is another variety which has been included since the 
commencement of the experiment, but over tht^ full ]>eriod has averaged conHiderably less 
than Caliph. 

The best yielding wlmats during the past four years have been Nabawa, 20busli. lllbs., and 
Gluford, 19busli. 41bs, per acre. The latter is somewhat unfixed in type, but at the same time 
has given very good returns, and is sufficiently valuable to justify additional work in the selection 
of a strain possessing uniform characteristics. The average for Baldmin is ISbush. Jib. This 
variety apix^ars to be somewhat too late in maturing for normal seasonal conditions in tliis 
district. Amongst the wheats more rocently introduced 8w\)rd, Mcrredin, and Begum have 
given very satisfactory returns, although the latter,is somewhat suseeptible to rust, and on 
that account may ultimately have to be distrarded. 

IIOTATIONAL EXPERIMENT AT YUHGO. 

The need for a suitable rotation under which wheat growing is assixuated with the carrying 
of livestock is generally recognised throughout the Malice lands. However, it is also (nddent 
that in the early days of development it is necessary to get the scrub under control as quickly 
as possible, whilst the erection of 'fences and the provision of water supplies are ctistly items. 
Consequently, for the first few years at any nate no regular rotational plan is possible, but sooner 
or later some system must be adopted which embraces both cropping and grazing. 

Prtjvious experiments have indicated that on those areas at Yiirgo where a good quality 
clay subsoil is within easy reach of plant roots, lucerne does i-eally well. Therefore, in the 
rotational plan being tested lucerne provides the grazing crop otteupying the land for four 
seasons Ixdore being broken up and the field fallowed in preparation for wheat. This scheme 
is on much the same lines as a previous experiment, which has beien fully reported upon in 
earlier years, and only varies in details such as manuring, lucerne, seeding, &c. 

The rotation owupies six seasons, and is as follows ;— 

First Year.—Bare fallow. 

Second Y^ear.—Wheat, Icwt, 45 grade superphosphate per acre. 

Third Year,- ' Lucerne, filbs. drilled in M'heat stubbhi with lewt, 8uj>er. per acre. 

Fourth Year.—Lucerne, toprlressed lewd.. 45 gra<ie super, per acre. 

Fifth Year.—Lucerne, topdressed Icwt. 45 grade super, per aiire. 

Sixth Year.—Lucerne, topdressed Icwt. 45 grade super, per acre. 

Each plot is six acres in area, and the whole series cover a little more than J)6 acres. The 
lucerne is sown in the w heat stubble of the previous year, together with a light seeding of oats. 
No grazing figures are available, but a position has now been reached when grazing records 
for first, second, third, and fourth year lucerne con be secured in every season, thus completing 
a <?ycle of the experiment . These will be published in the next report. 
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(lUJ.TIPACKING EXPERIMENTS AT VEKGO. 

Ill order to a«ceriaiii the influence of eultipaeking on crop development and eonttfil of drift 
a BcricB of cxp<irimentH have recently been eoinnieneed under the. follov\ing plan : 

1. Not cultipaeked. 

2. Gultipacked Bhortly after ploughing. 

IT (/ultipacked shortly after ploughing an<l again after seeding. 

4. Cultipaeked in early summer. 

f). Cultipaeked in early summer and again after Hee<ling, 
fi. Not cultipaeked. 

7, Cultipaeked immediately Iwfore seeding. 

8. Cultipaeked shortly after seefling. 
fl. Cultipaeked after germination. 

Id. Not cultipaeked. 

No results from this experiuumt are availabh' as yet. 


PRUNES. 

'File nutritional vaine of dried jnunes, beyond their widely recognised Inxative ])ro})ert.\\ 
lisiM' not reecdved imieli eonaideration until very recently, Piicd lunnes are a good 
source of vitamins A tind B, but <lo not contain (■; they are i icher than apple.s and 
jauirs ill B. 3>r. Eddy states tliat eO(>ked prune.s contain 280 units of vitamin A per 
onnee and six units of vitamin B, and also 28 units of (I, winch jilacr^s them in a liiglver 
(lass than a])[)les, bacon, beef, be<d, cnuliflower, lettuee, milk, orange, [x^ar, potato, 
and tomato, and equ/il to spinach, which has an equal G content. The ash (‘.ontents i r^ 
phosphates, linu', magnesia, soda, potash, al.^o .005 of iron. A general analyses by 

Messrs. Gale and Cruess is as umbu*:.- Pits, 14.75 per cent.; iimisture, IS.IUi ]>er c*cut.: 

total solubh solids, 77.07 per cent.; sugar as invert, 40,78 per cent.; sucrose, M.37 })er 
cent.; invert sugar, 43.03 per cent.; protein, 2.70 per cent.; total acid as c'.tric, 1.20 
l>er cent. The sugar content is a good source of energy, liaving 23 calories per <mnco 
of fruit, the fruit as bought having 33.5 calories jier pound. Prunes are thus desirabh^ 
in the diet as a good source of vitamiirs A and B, for the hemoglobin rrgmeraf.ve pro¬ 
perty, foi- their mineral content and food value. Extract from li'eittf rH Conner and 
1'acker. 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR ESTATE AND YOUR DEPENDENTS. 

TRUSTF.F. COMPANIES ehf established in the belief—born of hard, I 

cold facts—that sueii institutions were necesaarv for the safeguarding of 
private estates. 

there have beou cases where widows and child¬ 
ren’s inhfiritancos have been wasted, or utterly lo.st, by the un\vi,sc specu- 
lations or the dishonesty of private Truste©.s. 

AS A SAFEGUARD ACAINST LOSS APPOINT 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
38, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


[Jleph/ (jinn hif Air. Alan H. Robin, B.V.tic, (Slock ami Irranda Department), to (f. 
(fuint ’i'tn submitted at the Lower Korth Comference of the Agricultural Bureau on the 
prevention and eurr of hoot Rot. in sheep.] 

rot ill sti( op is ('aiiscsl Iiy a {;enii known us tho Bacillus necrophorus, 
gaining an entry into the tissues of the foot through sortn* injufv or abrasion to the 
skin t»etw’een the elaws or in tlie vicinity of tile eoroiiet, or througlu cracks in the horn. 

Anything wliich will occasioji injury or break in the skin or horn of tlie foot will 
predispoHO to the disease. The most iniportant and common predisposing factor leading 
to its establishment in u dock, is the grazing of the slu'ep on wet, boggy pastures, 
as under these conditions, the horn of tlie foed l;ec( nies softened by the continual 
wetting, and is more easily injured, k'ni-ther, mud aceunnilatos between the toes, and 
when it becomes hard, causes injury to the horn and skin there, thus oprning up the 
May for germ infection of the tissues to take place. 

the jireveiitiou (d the disease is very largely a matter of juanenting tlie operation 
of the prodisimsing factors that lead up to it. Tlierefore, during the wet season, over¬ 
stocking of jmstures should ]>e avoided and the sheep as far as p<»ssible kept on liigh 
ground or else well drained pastures. Their fvH't should be regularly trimmed as may 
be necessary and all overgrouii and broken liorn, cVc., removed. 

As a further precaution, to counteract tin* damaging effects (d‘ cont'.nual netting on 
the horn ol tlie toot, it owing to the natur(‘ of one’s padilocks ih'is cannot' Avell be 
minimised, the tlock ('an ])eriodicalIy, during the w'et .S('ason, be mustered and run 
through a foot bath, containing a solution of either—(1) bluestone, hozs. i>er gallon 
of water; or (L») formalin, 1 ])art to h of \v;itcr. 

Th(‘.se solutions have* a (iiying and hai'd(‘niug (‘(feed on flu* f('et which Indps to maintain 
them in sound order. 

If must furth(*r not b«* overlookinl tliat the ilis(*as(‘ may Ite lirought on to a piopertv 
through the medium of new slieep purchased from (Uilside sources. Therefore, before 
an> sucli sheep are addt'd to tlve tlock, they slundd b<* lirst thoroughly exaiuiued for 
any evidence of their liaving the disease iu them. Kven if they nirpear to be free from 
the trouble, it would lie wise to isolate them for a time if possible to nmk(* sure. 

With respect to the control of Foot rot, it should be realised that the disease is liighly 
contagious, and unless prompt measures are taken will rai)i<Ily spread through a tlock 
once it g(*ts a footing in it. Furthermore, the earlier affect<Ml animals art* treated, the 
easier it is to cure them. Therefore if the disease should make its a]»pearance, the 
whole dock should be imistered and all animals closely examiucil so tliat atfetded ones 
can be s('parated from the healthy om*a. These latter should tlu'ii be run through th(^ 
foot-bath (aft('r tir.st cleaning and trimming up the f(*ef), and then bo put into a 
different paddock from the one in which the disen.se oeciirrod. Periodical inspections 
of them shouhl he made to detect the development of any furtlu'r eases among them. 

Affected shei’p should be divided into two groups, those lightly affected and which 
M lII probably recover after two or three treatments, and those which are badly affected 
and which Avill require individual treatment over an extemded jieriod. 

Whabwer form of treatment is given, it must: be understood that the fmulamentoX 
and rssentMl principle for .^nccens m a thorough prclimhuiry trimming of the hoof, so 
as to effectively expo,se all diseased arc.as to the actum of the antisrpUe (Jress'm^^ employed, 
(bi small flocks where only a few animals are affected, each animal is best treated 
imlivubiaMy. First of all, the feel must be thorouglily cleansed from all mud, &<*.., and 
all diseased, loose, and under run horn then carefully cut away. Any abscesses present 
should be oiiened up and «lraiiied and any proud fltmk cut away. All this preliminary 
treatment must be rigidly and tlioroughly carried out, and all diseased hoof parings, 
etc,, effectively disposed of, preferably by burning. 
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After tbc feet have been cleaned up in this way, an antiseptic dressing is then applied. 
A preparation recommended by the Livestock Division of the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture as being most effective is a paste prepared as follows:— 

Stir into Iqt. of warm Stockholm tar 2oz8. of finely powdered bluestono and 1 table* 
spoonful of lysol or monsol. 

This dressing is applied to the trimmed and prepannl foot with a brush. 

If a more liquid dressing is preferred, then they recommend (‘ither of the following 
to be used:— 

^.1) 6oz8. bluestone dissolved in Igall. water; or 
(2) 1 part of formalin to 0 parts water. 

Using either of these dressings, it is necessary to hold the sheep so that its feet will 
remain immersed in the solution for a few minutes. (In prej)aring the bluestone solution, 
w’ooden or earthenware vessels iiuist be used). 

The treatment of the feet should be? repeated daily if possible until a cure is effected. 
After each dressing, the sheep should be placed in. a dry, clean spot until the feet are 
•dry. 

With larger flocks, Avhere a considerable number of animals have to be treated, the 
use of a foot-bath l)ecomes necessary to treat them expeditiously, though the severest 
cases are still best treated individually, as already outlined. 

In using the foot-bath, after the feet have been, trimmed and cleaned up, the sheep 
should be passed slowly through the bath so that they take at least three or four 
minutes to go through tlie solution. Care must be taken that’ they do not rush through 
too quickly, or go through on three legs, and after passing through the bath, they 
should be held in a dry, clean yard until their feet are thoroughly dry, so that they 
will not carry any solution aw'ay to contaminate the feed. 

They should then be placed in a clean pasture, and on no account returned to the 
})addock whore the disease occurred. 

Another treatment that the same Department states has given excellent results is to 
run the sheep through a foot-bath containing a 10 per cent, solution of formalin, and 
then after allowing the feet to drain, making the animals stand on air slaked lime until 
the hoofs are dry. 

That form of the disease which is characterised by abscess formation in the fetlock 
region is best treated by opening the abscesses to drain thoroughly and then syringing 
out the wound with 2Jf per cent, monsol or lyeol. 

A final precaution necessary in controlling this disease is that a paddock in which an 
outbreak of the disease has occurred should be kept free of stock and placed under 
cultivation; failing this, it should be burnt over at the earliest opportunity. 


YOUR CAREER 

Unless you have been specially fortune favoured, the siiooeas of your career, so vital to 
your whole life, fe going to depend primarily upon your own efforts. There may be factors 
ovfsr which you can have no control, therefore it is the more necessary that you seriously 
grapple with those you can yourself govern. Naturally, money must outer Into your plana 
for to*morrow, but action must be taken to-day If you are to succeed. 

Don't wait upon so-oaMed “ luck." The Savins^ Aboount costs nothing, pays interest upon 
your savings, and provides the best possible aid to self help. 

(llbiiiiiKfP^tl)6aving9lanf!(fHu8^^^ 

OUABANTBED BT TBB OOXKOHWBALTH aOYBBHMBirT. 
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Bulls that are purchased under regulations of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 
amd upon which Goveniment pays a subsidy, are available, for two years after purchasci, 
to serve a certain number of outside cows. 

The following list, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, shows the names of 
such bulls and of the i>eople who own them, and indicates also the montlia until which 
the respective owners will be prepared to make the servic.ea available. 

As will be noticed, the distribution of subsidised bulls is now fairly general through¬ 
out the State; hence, many of those persons, who in the past have found it difficult to 
get the use of a good bull, should fnot have much similar trouble in the future. And 
here let it be stated that everyone of these subsidised animals is a registered pure 
bred and from a dam of proved productivity under Government official test. 

The maximum service fee is lOs. per cow. 

For the infonnation of cowkeepers, it is pointed out that, although the addresses as 
given in the following list are those to which application should be madie for the ser¬ 
vices of the bulla, tha bulls themselves may, in a few instances, be located elsewhere. 


Deikftrt* 

mental 

To: 

Breed. 

Bull. 

’ 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

S06 

Jersey 

Para Vale Prince . 

H. 8. Wiese. 

10, Albert St., Clarence 
jPark 

June, 1038 

644 

650 

667 

„ 


Q . Bain . 


June, 1938 
June, 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Dec., 1983 

Friesian 

Jeney 

Murray Glen Bclio Ashlyn. 

H. B. Gogler. 

0. B, Schrnerl. 

62^ Charles 8t.,' Norwood 
Glyndo Rd., Magtll ... 
Sturt . 


A. R. Johnson . 




A. G. Fox . 

Heotorvllle . 

Sept., 1933 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1933 


,4 


A. Schulze. 

Paradise .. 

707 

• 4 

Kanaaroo Flat Jellicoe.... 

R. H. Jones . 

88. Mary St., Unley ... 
Bdwardstown. 

708 

“ 

Kangaroo Merry Mike .... 

8. McLellan. 

Sept., 19.38 

7X0 

Friesian 

Anama 17etherland Pontiac 

R. E. 0. Osliorne. 

Plrle Street, Adelaide . 

Sept., 1938 

712 

714 

Ariama Maagle's Hero_ 

Glen begoe <fe Co. 

WaymouthSt., Adelaide 

Sept., 1988 

•• 

Barina Konigen Posch ... 

.T, Marrett. 

Albert Park. 

Sept., 1938 

718 


Murray Glen Notherland 
Reuben 

D. H. Fewings . 

Lockleys . 

Sept., 1938 

721 

781 

4« 

Glenowle Hengerval Poach 
Gay Boy of Kiama . 

H. Metcalfe. 


Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1988 

A.I.S. 

H. J.Todd . 

Find on. 

741 

Handsome Miller of Ilia- 

H. P. McLachlan. 

Glenelg. 

Oct., 1988 

776 

Jersey 

wsnr& 

Para Wirra Millie’s Pylon . 

R. J. Finlayson. 

St. Ge.oigeB. 

Jan., 1934 

770 

Friesian 

Glenowle King Sylvia .... 
Murray Glen Netherland 
Oriselda 

R. 0. McHugh. 

Burnside . 

July, 1934 

812 

D. Smith. 

Hectorvllle . 

June, 1984 

820 

845 

809 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Friesian 

Morelia Sweet Duke . 

Kfama .Tnffre . 

S. C. Bradley . 

J. M. Irwin,.... 

Richmond Park . 

Hampstead.. 

June, 1034 
June, 1934 
Sept., 1984 

Murray Glen Motherland 
King 

Glen Murray Plstje Pontiac 

A. B. Press. 

North Adelaide . 

000 

.. 

Boys’ Reformatory .... 
F. P. Smith .. 

MagiU ., .. 

Blackwood . 

Oct., 1984 

010 

022 

Jersey 

Para Vale iJllklad 2nd ... 

Sept., 1934 

Eudunda Damsers Lord . 

D. Fitzgerald. 

R. and J. E. Goldsack.. 

BdwardstoMm. 

Sept., 1934 

087 

“ 

1 Brlnkworth Myra's Repulse 

Glen Osmond. 

Sept., 1934 

586 

611 

612 

** 

Hampden Jessie’s King .. 

H. H. Martens . 

Port Plile . 

May, 1983 

1 “ 

Scrub View Millie's Chief . 

C. F. Beck.. 

Saddlewolth . 

May, 1933 

** 

Para Wirra Prince. 

H. Shepley . 

A. C. ¥otd . 

Two Wells. 

May, 1938 

684 

Frisian 

Anama Alcartra Botha ... 

Kooringa. 

May, 1933 

^6 

Anama Beauty Netherland 

C. H. Noll. 

Wilmington. 

Aug., 1938 

658 

660 

Jersey 

Eudunda Danunel’s Rambler 

J. Hickey . 

Manoora ..i 

Aug., 1938 

Hampden Guitar’s Chief ., 

B. J. Eckermann. 

Freellng. 

Hampden ... 

Aug,, 1988 

684 

686 

667 


Dftlma "Rutter King. 

Mfs. M. I. Neumann ... 

Sept., 1038 
Sept., 1033 
Oct., 1088 

41 

Dftlma Silver T.arl. 

E. Xj. Shannon . 

Bagot’s Well. 

** 

Crofton Viscount . 

J, T. Oates ... 

Kangaroo Plat ....... 

Gladatono ........... 

608 

700 


Pella N^ble Grey .,.. 

A, B. bineSi........... 

Sept., 1933 
Sept., 1088 

*«,' 

iliMewofthy Dean . 

A. W. Griffiths.,..,.,., 

Saltsbury ... 

708 

716 


Riim)na ftfnltb , 

L.'D. Jenkin.. 

Korunye .. 

Sept., 1038 
Sept., 1083 

Friesian 

Barilla Highland Segis ... 

P. J. Brady. 

Barabba... 

717 

Glen Murray OWa’s 

Crusader 

A. G. Johns .......... 

port Plrle . 

Sept, 1083 
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PuRB*Buso Bulls— continued. 



Depart* 





Date when 

mental 

Eef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Subsidy 

Conditions 

Cease. 

728 

A.I.8. 

Sunnybrook Boronias Victor 

H. F. C. Behn. 

Steelton. 

Sept., 1933 

724 

“ 

The Bluff Waratah’s Search¬ 
light 

The Bluff Waratah’s Lime¬ 
light 

Oowrle Park Scottiiiii Knvo.v 

W. L. Shannon. 

Kapunda. 

Sept., 1983 

725 


A. H. Buchanan. 

Eoolunga. 

Sept., 1988 

784 

Ayrshire 

J. H. Fischer & Sons ... 

Wasleys ... 

Sept., 1988 

786 

Jersey 

Fernden Noble Combina¬ 
tion 

W. A. Cook. 

Salisbury. 

Sept., 1938 

737 


Sweet Haven Mercedes 
Twylish 

T. Roberts. 

Blyth. 

Sept., 1983 

748 

Friesian 

Anama Netherland Knight, 

J. J. Burrows. 

Riverton . 

Dec., 1988 

760 

A.I.8. 

Fortune of Dimlelth . 

F. J. Nation . 

Brentwood . 

Nov., im 

763 

Jersey 




Nov., 1938 

768 


Sweet Haven Prince. 

V. C. Williams. 

Salisbury. 

Oct., 1988 

702 

'* 

Hampden Queen’s King .. 

G. C. Cartwright. 

Niirlootpa . 

Jan., 1934 

764 

** 

Pella Combination. 

J. 8. Holmes . 

Wllllamstown . 

Jan., 1934 

767 


Delma Flora’s Lad . 

F. C. Lindner. 

Eudunda . 

Feb. 1934 

768 


Pella Nobleman. 

C. B. Kelier . 

Wirrabara. 

Jan., 1934 

780 

** 

Para Wlrra Jim. 

I. C. Worthley. 

Kangaroo Flat. 

Jan., 1984 

788 

“ 

Para Wirra Bob . 

E. H. W. Behn . 

Steelton. 

Feb., 1984 

786 





May, 1984 

788 


Scrubview Lord Twylish . 

R. W. King . 

Georgetown. 

Feb., 1984 

786 

'* 

Serubview Iloyal. 

F. V. Dolling . 

Mundoora . 

Mar., 1934 

790 


Scrubview Duke . 

M. H. Modystack. 

Wilmington. 

Aug., 1934 

798 

*• 

Hampden Mariposa’s Noble 

H. L. Foote . 

Mount Bryan . 

June, 1934 

769 

•* 

Hampden Blonde’s Quality 

A. J. Babbage . 

Brentwood . I 

June, 1934 

800 

‘‘ 

Hampden Olive’s Aristocrat 

H. Masters . 

Balaklava . 

May, 1984 

801 


Hampden Peerless King . 

W. F. Wurst . 

Laura. 

May. 1934 

806 


Eudunda Damsel’s Lad .. 

A. H. Marschall. 

Eudunda . 

Aug., 1934 

817 

“ 

Roseworthy Chancellor ... 

Hicks Bros. 

Clare . 

Aug., 1934 

826 

Ayrshire 

Kyby. Rod. 

C. Wbltlng . 


May, 1934 

827 

jewey 

Para Wlrra Percy . 

A. J. Marrett. ! 

Saddleworth . 

May, 1984 

834 

Para Vale Prince II. 

L. W. Frost . 

Saddleworth . 

June. 1984 

860 

A.T.S. 

Sunnybrook Flirt's Victor. 

H. £. Krie.g . 

WUlaston. 

Aug., 1984 

862 

“ 

Melvin Noble . 

W. P. Eckermann. 

Eudunda . 

June, 1934 

863 

Friesian 




June, 1984 

866 

A.T.8. 


J P. Smith & Son .... 

Tarcowte . 

Sept., 1934 

866 

Jersey 

Brinkworth Repost;. 

C. A. Ottens. 

Brinkworth. 

July, 1984 

866 

Friesian 

Barina Matador Rocket ., 

F. W. Kotz. 

Emu Downs ... 

July, 1934 

869 

Jersey 

Para Olen Flashlight .... 

C. E. Mellors . 

Oawler. 

July, 1934 

874 

Para Wlrra Prince 2nd ... 

A. H. Young . 

Owen . 

Aug., 1934 

882 

A.I.S. 

Dunlelth Lieutenant. 

E. A. Kelly Son .... 

Smithheid . 

Sept., 1984 

883 


Stratheam Haylo 2nd. 

L. J. Carman. 

lindalya. 

Sept., 1934 

884 


Stratheam Bloom’s 
Searchlight 

R. J. James. 

Riverton . 

Sept., 1984 

885 

** 

Rivoll Hero . 

A. H. Frost . 

Lewiston . 

Sept., 1984 

886 

<4 

Llberton Sutala . 

J. McCormick. 

Yongala. 

Sept., 1934 

893 

Friesian 

Glenowie Netherland 
Butterboy 

L. B. Dean. 

Morgan . 

Sept., 1934 

894 

“ 

Anama Netnerland Joker . 

E. J. H. Hoepuer. 

Brinkworth. 

Sept., 1984 

897 

« 

Anama Pontiac Mars .... 

B. H. Hampel . 

Kybunga. 

Sept., 1084 

905 

Jersey 

Pembroke Mischief . 

F. H. S. Hunt. 

Sandy Crock. 

Sept., 1984 

917 

Bunilea Echo. 

D, A. Aanew . 

Stansbury . 

Sept., 1984 

018 

** 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 

Lord 

W. G. Johncock. 

Narridy . 

Sept., 1984 

920 


Eudunda Glory’s Star ... 

M. S. Ferme. 

Wandearah West. 

Sept., 1934 

923 

“ 

Wooroora Cream Chief ... 

H. B. Scholjc . 

Niirlootpa . 

Sept., 1934 

924 

•• 

Woorooro Trumpeter .... 

J. S. Miller. 

Auburn . 

Sept., 1034 

930 

" 

Femden BuUseye Cornbliia- 
' tlon 

T. W. Roennfeldt. 

Gntenock . 

Sept., 1934 

931 


Cudlee rreek Masterpiece. 

T. W. Roenn*‘eldt . 

Greenock. 

Sept., 1984 

933 

•* 

Tuela Senator. 

R. A. A. Thiele. 

Julia. 

Aug., 1984 

934 

Ayrshire 

An'de Farm Richard - 

A. H. Hewlett. 

Reeves Plains. 

Sept., 1984 

936 

Jersey 

Banyule P^•lon. 

W. M. Fletcher . 

Lewiston . 

Belt., 1984 

946 

Friesian 

Balaklava Griselda Beets . 

P. T. Bo.vker. 

Laura . 

Oct., 1934 

949 

Jersey 

Eudunda Flavi.t’s Chief ,. 

J. J. O'Snllivttn. 

Tarlee. 

Oct„ 1984 

950 

A.I.S. 

Stratheam Bloom's Cuj id. 

L. 1’. Rowe .. 

Cradock . 

Oct., 1984 

961 

Northfleld Blossom's Lime¬ 

M. E. Saint. 

Saddleworth . 

Oct., 1934 

952 

Ayrshire 

Jemy 

light 

Angie Farm Maxwell 

D Selllck. 

1 Teinplers.;. 

Oct., 1934 

963 

055 

Angie Farm M[artin. 

Hampden Carissa’s Lad .. 

J. P. Orchard... 

J. F. ProvlH. 

1 Salisbury .. 

Balaklava •. 

Oct,, 1934 
Oct., 1934 

059 

Pella Bilv*? T^nbig 

H P. Semmier. 

1 Lyndoch .. 

Dee., 1984 

960 


Pella Graceful Lad. 

H. Mader. 

Eudunda . 

Dec.. 1934 

976 

A.I.S. 

KiamaWiitftrd . 

T. E, Richardson. 

I Hill Town . 

Jan., 1986 

994 

Jersey 

Para Wlrra Don .. 

B. W. L. Dawkins. 

1 Willaston. 

Feb., 1986 

672 

Jersey 

A.I.8. 

Jersey 

Morelia Sweet Duke 2nd . 

A. S. G. Barrett . 

1 Shoal Bay. 

Aug., 1988 

965 

996 

Delma Mercedes Duke ... 

irinmii Fflllx 

A. M. lAKige . 

R. K. Bertram. 

j Ardrossan . 

C(K)bowle .. 

Nov., 1934 
Feb., 1986 

1004 

Morelia Belle's Chief II. .. 

F. J. Young ... 

1 

• Alford . 

Feb., 1985 
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BuLM—oontinued. 


lle|Murt« 

mental 

IM. 

No. 

Breed. 

US 

Jersey 

r m 

“ 

1164 

“ 

740 

“ 

742 

A.I.S. 

764 

JersKjy 

. 7S1 

“ 

780 

Jersny 

848 


849 

A.LS. 

864 

i 

IklB 

1 .Icrsey 


■ 904 

1 !*. 

900 


002 

1 ” 

008 

i !! 

609 

1 

010 


060 

A.I.S. 

060 

Jersey 

008 

“ 

000 


070 


071 

“ 

073 

Ayrshire 

080 

Jer^y 

080 

090 


003 


094 


096 

*• 

090 


704 


705 

“ 

709 

Friesian 

718 


716 

** 

719 


727 

A.I.S. 

728 

“ 

729 

“ 

767 

“ 

700 

Jersey 

701 


763 

•• 

766 

*• , 

709 

.. 

770 

“ 

778 

Friesian 

794 

Jersey 

795 


797 


822 


828 

“ 

m 

•• 

836 


640 


847 

“ 

801 

Friesian 

876 

Ayrshire 

880 

Jersey 

881 

A.t.8. 

«8T 

A.I.S 

888 


891 

Friesian 

698 


Para Wirra Dolcle's Pylou 

Crofton Htehbrow. 

Hampden Flora's Lad ... 

Melvin Noble 2nd . 

Karawarra of Illawarra .. 

Morelia Bill.. 

Glen Valley Watchman ... 
Para Wirra Iris's Pylon .. 
I^anacoona Silver Noble .. 
Sunny brook Boronla’H 
.lames 

j K iaina Starlight. 

j Glandore Neat Boy. 

Burnlea Dandy. 

i Hampden Blonde’s (.'onnt 

j Deliiia Gipsy’s King - 

i Wooroora Pearl's Cavalier 

Para Wirra Austin . 

I Itosoworthy Major. 

Crofton King So!. 

I Roger of River View .... 

Pella Majestic Duke . 

Ontario Millie's Twyliab 
2nd 

Lord Fancy StarbrigUt of 
Bmcevllle 

Lallawa Chieftain 2nd ... 
Ontario’s Ka's Twyllsh .. 
Scotswood Fulton 2nd ... 

Delma Admiral . 

OakliUl King . 

Allnda Mercedes Duke ... 

Eudunda Silver Star. 

Para Wirra Maglona's 
Pylon 

Sweet Haven Mercedes 
Duke 

I Brlnkworth Judith’s 
Volunteer 

Burnlea Kingsford. 

Wooroora Bonnie King ,. 

Anama Plebe Joe . 

Barina Matador David ... 
Glen Miuray Konigon 
Butterman 

Murray Glen Netherland 
Butterboy 

Northfleld Limelight. 

Strathearn Hay lie Haylo.. 

Belmont of Kiama . 

The Blui! Enalfa. 

Channel View Makarlnl's 
Lad 

Channel View McKwin’s 
Boy 

Balaklava Eliodesian's 
Repulse 

Hampden Carnation's 
Arteto(;rat 

PoUa Sly Fox. 

Pella Masterpiece. 

Glenowle Netherland 
Triumph 

Croft.on Southern Star ... 

Crofton Silver King . 

A lexandra's Repeater's 
Volunteer 

Morelia Damwil’s Chief 3rd 

Burulea Allck.. 

Lanacoona Mercedes Duke 

Lallawa Master II. 

Lanacoona Noble Kelly .. 

Lanacoona Nimble . 

Anama Netherland Paul .. 
Holly Green Queen's Jamie 

Lallawa Chiefwin Srd. 

The Bluff Waratah’s Lime¬ 
light 2nd 

Sunny brook Primrose’s 
Pride 

Kiama Pilot .... 

Glenowle Netherland Duke 
Anama Netherland Dutch- 


Owner. 

Address. 

Date when 
Subsidy 
Oonditlont 
Cease, 

J. J. Deer . 

Cleve .. 

Aug., 1983 
June. 1988 

M. J, Edwards 

E. G. Hunt... 

A. E. and W. T. Stpry . 

TI. L. Bruce . 

C. F. Jericho.. 

H. F. Chllman... 

I. R. Prelss. 

F. W. A. Du Bois . 

Streaky Bay. 

Darke’s Ptiak . 

Elbow Hill . 

Kimba.. 

Butler ... 

Warramboo.. 

Cleve . 

Wudinna. 

July, 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1988 
July, 1984 
July, 1984 
April, 1984 
Aug., 1934 
July, 1984 

W. C. & F. L. Jettner .. 

G. M. McKechhie. 

A, R. BufcJer. 

W, Doudle. 

Yandiah. 

Tuinby Bay . 

Ungarra. 

Coiilta ... 

Cleve . 

June, 1984 
Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1934 
Jan., 1986 
Nov., 1934 

W. J. L. Thacker . 

R. B. Hunt . 

G. C. Walken . 

W. F. Medlen . 

Naming.. 

Bordertown. 

Mount Barker . 

Balhannah ... 

April. 1983 
May, 1088 
May, 1088 
May, 1988 

H. W. Morphett <fe Co. . 


Juiic, 1938 

Meadows . 

Dec., 1988 

W. Rayner .. 

McLaren Vale. 

July, 1988 

W. F. Nickels ,.. 

Forreston... 

July, 1933 

E, H. Gambling. 

W. B. Hay . 

Meningie . 

Victor Harbor . 

Pinnaroo . 

July, 1938 
Aug., 1983 
July, 1938 

Mrs. B. 8. MUls. 

R. J. Myron. 

Mrs. M. T. HalUday ... 

D. V. Cliapman. 

Mrs. H. Meers . 

Wanbl . 

AshvlUe. 

Aldgato . 

Houghton . 

Kalyan. 

Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1988 
Sept., 1938 

G. C. Nicol ... 

Echunga . 

Sept., 1988 

B. M. Edwards . 

Paruna... 

Sept., 1938 

A. 1 . B. Hoad ... 

J, B. Eandell. 

E. B. Coleman. 

J. H. Thiele. 

V. T. Bartlett . 

Sherlock. 

Guraeracha . 

Balhannah... 

Ambieslde . 

Murray Bridge . - -- 

Sept., 1988 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1938 
Sept., 1938 

F. W. Dohnt . 

Gumeracha . 

Sept,, 1988 

Fischer Bros. 

P. J. A. Braendler _ 

E. H. Coote . 

R. M. Bell. 

Mrs. F. V. Wlldman ... 

Victor Harbor . 

Ambieslde . 

Middleton . 

Murray Bridge . 

Yurgo. 

Sept., 1983 
Sept., 1933 
Sept,, 1938 
Feb., 1984 
Feb., 1984 

P. Doceff. 

Wellington . 

Feb., 1934 

G. V. Rogers . 

Victor Harbor . 

Dec., 1933 

H. A. Woolley. 

Mount Barker June. .. 

May, 1934 

H. N. Nuske .. 

A. L. Betterldge . 

A. McAlister. 

Tweedvale. 

Mylor. 

Jcrvols. 

III 

H. B. Kramm . 

J. H. WHhelm ........ 

J. H. Beare - - - , 

Ambieslde^........... 

Mannum . 

Milang .. 

April, 1934 
May, 1934 
May, 1984 

T. M. Smee. 

8. J. Cox. 

A. B. Rowley. 

Mrs. G. G. Bowman ... 

W. F. Roads . 

Mrs. M. H. Bqwman .. 

R. Lawson .. 

T. S. Paternoster. 

J. G. Krueger. 

F. H. Rowe ........ 

Charleston . 

Sfcrathalbyn.. 

Meadows . 

Tailem Bend. 

Inman Valley. 

Dashwood's Gully .... 

Padtbaway . 

Nalme .. 

Sedan ... 

Peaks.. 

Sept., 1934 
Aug., 1984 
June, 1934 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
June, 1984 
Aug., 1934 
Aug., 1984 
Aug., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

H. J. Jagger... 

Inman Valley.. 

Sept., 1984 

J. B. Kerber.. 

R. Q. Manor . 

Woodiide .. 

Mynolonga . 

Sept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

B. D.^dart .. 

Mimdi^. 

Sept., 1984 
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PUM-BRBD BOLKB—contlnued. 


I>epart- 

mental 

Eef. 

No. 

Breed. 

Bull, 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date wheili 
Subsidy 
Conditions 
Cease. 

904 

.) oreey 




Sept., 1984 
Sent., 1084 

911 

Para Vale Pilot . 

G. W. Woolley. 

Mt. Barker Junction... 

912 

" 

T)elma Ballarion. 

W. H. Roper. 

A. B. Hartmann. 

Strathalbyn. 

Sept., 1984 

918 


Oakhill Lord l^otus 3rd ... 

Palmer. 

Sept., 1934 

914 

*• 

Kanpanw Flat Prince .... 

B. McGlinchey . 

Mlllbrook. 

Sept., 1984 

919 


BemoQta Viola’s Duke ... 
Eudunda Eoderick . 

R. S. Davie ... ... 


Bept., 1984 
Sept., 1984 

921 


A. A. Siekerdick. 

Tweed vale. 

925 

•• 

Morelia Digger . 

A. Anderson . 

Moningie . 

Sept., 1984 

937 

Ayrsldre 

Denbigh Advance . 

J. M. Robinson. 

Meadows . 

Oct.. 1934 

938 

Friesian 

Murray Glen Sylvia Griselda 
Glen Murray King Pontiac 

It. Gugieltnin . 

Jervois. 

Oct., 1984 

954 

“ 

R. WiniiimK . 

Cooke’s PlaliiH . 

Oct,, 1,984 

968 


Willow vale Model Post^h .. 

C, Rowley . 

Myponga . 

Jau., 1984 

972 

.lersey 

Ontario Marcus . 

T. H. Rayson . 

Native V’alley . 

Nov., 1984 

973 

Ayrshire 

Tahnont .lamit* . 

F. M. Green . 

North Gumeraeha .... 

Nov., 1984 

980 

.iorsey 

.\linda Noiile Goinblnation 

W. A. Mueller . 

Ambleside ... 

.Tail., 1985 

1001 

Wooroora Jtosallrul s Or¬ 
lando 

K. M. Bowen . 

Flaxlev . 

Feb., 1935 

633 

“ 

Kyby. Warrior . 

E, C. H. Schlu(?kel - 

Kybybolito . 

May, 1988 

643 

A.I.S. 

The Bluff Planet. 

A. L. Brown . 

Mount Gambler . 

June, 1988 

736 


Flower’s Royal of River 
Glen 

Glen Lossio's Sultan . 

T. F. Gratwick . 

Kongorong . 

Sept,, 1933 

739 

“ 

F. I). Gower . 

i Tantanoola . 

Oct., 1988 

744 

** 

Sovereign of Kiama . 

A. H. Allen .. 

Mount Gambier . 

Dec., 1988 

745 

Jersey 

Morelia Anemone’s Chief 

V 

A. Robertson . 

Struan . 

Nov., 1988 

747 

Friesian 

V 4 

Anama Black Prince .... 

G. Northen . 

Glencoe East . 

Dec,. 1983 

762 

A.I.S. 

Alex, of Kiama . 

R. P. Wallace . 

0. B. Flat . 

Dec., 1983 

766 . 

Ayrshire 

Kyhy, Wallace . 

A. Slater . 

Naracoorte . 

Dec., 1983 

766 

Kyhy. Bonnie Dandy _ 

Mrs. A. Watson . 

Mlllieent . 

Deo., 1988 

766 

Jersey 

1 

Hampden Juanita’s i 

Aristocrat 

F, L. Rees . l 

Glencoe East . 

April, 19S4 

782 

*• 

Para WIrra Austin 2nd .. 

Mrs. 0. C. Mart,in . 

Reedy ('reek . 

April, 1984 

863 

A.I.S. 

lllawarra Bonnie . 

A. C. Blgham . 

Mount Gambler . 

July, 1934 

872 

Jereey 

Para WIrra Pansy’s Pylon . 

J. M. Wray . 

Hynam . 

Jiijy, 1984 

877 

Gambler Major Twdnkler . 

W. F. Koop . 

Glencoe East . 

Aug., 1984 

878 

*• 

Gamtler Rose Chief . 

C. R. Davis . 

O.B. Flat ... 

Aug., 1984 

879 


Seisey Royal . 

C. R. Kerr . 

Compton . 

i Aug., 1984 

895 

Friesian 

Anama Alcartra Rex . 

J. 8. McKlroy . 

Lochaber . 

1 Bept., 1984 

896 

j 

Anama Netherland King 

4th 

Kyby, Brat . 

PeniDroke Majestic . 

H.L. MUes . 

Hynam . 

1 Sept., 1984 

903 

Ayrshire 

E. W. ToUner . 

Mount Gambler . 

Sept., 1984 

906 

Jersey 

F. W. Staude . 

1 Naracoorte . 

Sept., 1986 

947 

Ayrshire 

Kyby, Ivan .. 

H. J. S. Clark . 

Moorak . 

Sept., 1984 

948 

Kybk Bonnie Prince _ 

Gambler Star Bene . * 

M. Glynn. 

C. Hitchcock. 

Kybybolite . 

Oc^, 1984 

974 

Jersey 

Moorak . 

Dec., 1934 

995 

Rtid Poll 

Victorla Captain. 1 

1 J. L. Hoggartii . 

Kahtngaduo. 

Feb.. 1936 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

EB81ILTS OF BUTTEBFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1938. 



Average 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfatt 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 1 
Herd. 

1 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

[ Per Cow 
July 
to 

Januar)^ 

Average 

Test. 

7/B . 

2a‘39 

24*46 

Lbs. 

17,9464 

Lbs. 

680*05 

Lba. 

4,414*67 

Lbs. 

710*14 

Lbs. 

26*91 

Lbs. 

180*68 


7/H . 

871 

5*71 

3,799i 

436*22 

4,278*52 

184*90 

21*23 

216*18 

4*87 

7/K . 

2106 

20*10 

14,8841 

706*76 

5,781*46 

661*29 

30*93 

237*88 

4*88 

7/L . 

36* 30 

34*28 

20,9491 

575*79 

4,465*62 

929*49 

25*56 

211*96 

4*44 

7/T . 

14 

13*58 

5,670 

406*00 

8,879*87 

263*01 

18*70 

176*18 

4*64 

7/W . 

19 

16*26 

0,704 

610*74 

4,917*61 

407*06 

21*42 

206*59 

4*19 

7/Y . 

25*10 

20*97 

12,781 

7,161 

509*20 

4,412*94 

598*81 

23*86 

207*16 

4*69 

7/Aa 

14 

14 

611*60 

3,886*32 

817*99 

22*71 

189*13 

4*44 

7/HH 
7kK . 

17*32 

17*1.3 

]0,073i 

681*61 

3,995*04 

432*16 

24*96 

172*68 

4*20 

18 

15*74 

11,226 

623*67 

4,806*69 

460*26 

26*57 

200*55 

4*10 

7/Mm 

87 

32*23 

17,590 

476*41 

6,584*79 

714*09 

19*80 

217*00 

4*06 

7/Nn. 

24*26 

18*42 

10,858 

447*36 

5,188*70 

451*97 

18*68 

200*72 

4*16 

7/00 

16 

38*74 

8,.362 

622*62 

4,874*71 i 

398*06 

24-88 

229*48 

4*76 

7/PP 

20 

18 

10,927i 

54638 

4,861*19 i 

569*90 

28*00 

264*12 i 

5*12 

V!^ 

14*65 

11*71 

6,534| 

446*04 

8,647*81 

347*21 

23*70 

204*83 

6*81 

18*06 

14*16 

8,7361 

483*74 

4,604*97 

373-.50 

20*68 I 

207 70 

4*27 

7/Uir. 

22 

20 

9.672 

439*68 

4,232*27 

432*96 

19*68 

194*28 

4*48 

7 Vv 

13*42 

11*42 

7,3661 

548*91 

5,240*73 

326-87 

24*32 

257*14 

4*43 

7/XX 

21*48 

18*94 

13,851 

644*83 

6,608*99 

744*67 

34*66 

302*42 

5*88 

IfYY, 

20 

17*84 

9,125 

456*26 

8,768*71 

440*23 

22*0) 

167*95 

4-82 

7/Aaa 

7*10 

6*10 

2,1661 

305*14 

2,604*97 

08*90 

13*98 

118*86 : 

4*56 

Means 

19*71 

17*82 

10,446*67 

1 

529*98 

4,58'i06 

468*71 

23*78 

207*98 

4-49 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOB, JANUARY, 1983. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. (M 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Gowb in 
Milk. 

MUk.* 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test, 

Per Herd 
during 
January, 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 

I October 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Obw 
October 
to 

January. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

U)8. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

tu. 

% 

6/C .. 

33 

26*61 

16,618 

800*64 

2,615*10 

836*11 

25*81 

188-68 

6*06 

6/D 

32 

25*18 

16,866* 

480*20 

2,544*90 

779*47 

24-86 

138*41 

5*07 

5/B . 

43 

38-28 

17,475 

406*43 

027*08 

916*44 

21*81 

126*10 

5*26 

6/P . 

82 

28*71 

16,588* 

516*88 

S^«44'28 

816*69 

25*49 * 

126*06 

4*08 

6/E . 

69 

61*97 

zi,m7 

814*46 

1,806*76 

933*53 

13-53 

76*06 

4*80 

5/8 .. 


11*87 

4,419 

2X7*16 

1,858*90 

222*84 

10*96 

90*71 

6*04 

6/Y . 

a»*68 

24*84 

14.032* 

627*93 

2,371*03 

695*99 

26*18 

122*08 

4*96 

6/Z .. 

41 

81*16 

20,900 

500*76 

2,668*61 

980*97 1 

23*93 

128*18 

4*69 

7fm 

18 

18 i 

12,911* 

717*31 i 

8.386*81 

642-38 

86*69 

164*66 

4*98 

6/Oa 

23 

20*23 

8,779 

381*69 1 

1.696*14 

422*41 

18*37 

80*68 

4*81 

6/Il . 

81*29 

27 

18,801* 

600*80 ! 

2.632*82 

917*42 

20-32 

128*19 

4*88 

6/Jj . 

24 

22*85 I 

12,492* 

520*52 i 

2,922*03 

648*72 

22*86 

126*18 

4*30 

5/EK 

20 

i2*:68 i 

7,393* 

869*68 ! 

1,967*5» 

811*66 

15*68 

90*02 

4*22 

6/NBr. 

28*07 

21*97 

14,881 

699*06 

2,976*68 

640*63 

26*78 

188*62 

4*45 

6/Oo 

21 

18*45 

10,855 

616*90 

2.621*81 

472*53 

22*50 

119*19 

4*85 

6/QQ 

19*71 

16*13 

9,117 

462*65 

1,950*17 

460*82 

28*88 

106*76 

6*05 

5/Ee 

24 

15*61 

5,158 

214*92 

1,678*54 

276*11 

11*46 

91*84 

6*88 

6/8S . 

16*06 

15*94 

9,140*. 

569*14 

2,546*99 

417*22 

26*98 

116*27 

4*66 

6/TT 

10*10 

10*10 

5,488* 

543*41 

2,921 08 

288*08 

28*62 

152*45 

6*25 

6/UlT. 

22*68 

18*06 

8,868 

86>»*90 

1,977*79 

376*49 

16-69 

88*69 

4*46 

5A’Y 

22 . 

. . U *46 

.8,966* 

180-29 

2,830*69 

178*26 

8*10 

104*80 

4*49 

Means 

27*27 

22*69 

12,086*67 

443*13 

2,848*10 

677*70 

21*18 

118-95 

4*78 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EKBULTS OF BtTTTEEFAT TESTS FOR JAN LAKY, 1983. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 


Milk. 


Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

January, 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 

J anuary. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

January. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B . 

10 

17-10 

6,977 

367-21 

824-85 

329-87 

17-36 

38-40 

4-73 

6/C .. 

16-89 

16 

10,024 

611-59 

1,328-46 

441-30 

26-92 

69-61 

4-40 

6/F . 

26 

16-90 

11,023^ 

440-94 

1,078-40 

573-44 

22-94 

63-61 

6-20 

6/H . 

25 

24-68 

13,957 J 

558-30 

1,210-54 

753-23 

30-13 

59-44 

5-40 

6/Y . 

18-97 

12-97 

8,153^ 

583-64 

1,126-10 

376-13 

26-92 

61-48 

4-62 

6/Ii . 

30 

26-84 

22,4594 

748-65 

1,326-78 

946-7] 

31-63 

55-96 

4-22 

6/Ll 

21-61 

16 

12,595 

582-83 

1,200-91 

,502-25 

23-24 

48-25 

3*99 

6/Oo 

17 

J610 

15,149 

891-12 

1,904-09 

689-58 

40-56 

85-42 

4-55 

6/Pp . 

16 

9-35 

6,7694 

460-63 

1,001-68 

339-22 

22-61 

49-29 

6-02 

6/Qq 

24-35 

23 

24,5984 

1,010-21 

2,042-31 

1,043-66 

42-86 

87*06 

4-24 

e/iiR 

29 

25-94 

27,148 

936-14 

1,765-95 

1,133-47 

39-09 

74-31 

4-18 

6/TT 

20-71 

19-19 

16,6994 

753-23 

1,685-40 

695-35 

33-58 

70-40 

4-46 

6/Vv 

21 

19-16 

18,2834 1 

870-64 

1,827-83 

804-13 

38-29 1 

83-50 

4-40 

6/Xx 

24 

18-06 

18,1.344 

756-60 

1,562-83 

736*18 

30-67 

68-02 

4-06 

6/Yy. 

32-65 

24-89 

16,074 , 

492-31 

1,040-01 

829-23 

25-40 

5208 

6-16 

6/Zz . 

26-10 

23-16 

21,3384 ! 

814-88 

1,084-49 

939-52 

35-88 ! 

71-76 

4-40 

6/Aaa 

20 

18-87 

4,718 1 

235-90 

706-82 

275-69 

13-78 

38-69 

6-84 

6/Bbd 

24-87 

22-07 

21,097 

848-29 

1,676-87 

866-71 

84-85 

68-40 

4-11 

6/Cco 

10-19 

19 

14,260 

748-09 

l„528-27 

567-07 

29-65 

61-90 

8-98 

6/Dno 

20 

18 

15,4584 

772-68 

1.623-21 

639-74 

81-99 1 

67-12 

4-14 

6/Ebk 

26-10 

24-10 

23,3624 

980-77 

1,991-87 

995-58 

39-66 

81-82 

4*26 

6/Ffp 

24-58 

24-26 

23,022 

936-61 

1,702-18 

976*73 

39-74 

74-91 

4-24 

6/Gog 

23 

19-23 

20,116 

874-61 

1.662-76 

836-72 

36-38 

68-66 

8-96 

HeanM 

22-60 

19-79 

16,100-17 

716-41 

1,466-29 

708-28 

31-47 

64-01 

4-40 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

UANUFACIUBERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof- Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 573E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


AMO HANUFACTORED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—^180 birds. Section 2, Any other 

Light Breeds—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1932. 

Section L~White Leghorns. 


Score to Month ending February 
28th, 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

.1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and MggB 
Laid. 

Totals 

S. Austwick . 

West Marden . 

(1) 199 

(2) 202 

(3) 134 

636 

C. R. Barker . 

Edwardstown . 

(4) 69 

(5) 166 

(6) t 

224 

H. Holland . 

Knoxville . 

(7) t 

(8) 188 

(9) 164 

342 

A. Butson. 

Clarence Park ..... 

(10) 177 

(11) 141 

(12) 191 

609 

A. B. Carmichael. 

Woodviile West ... 

(13) dead 

(H) t 

(16) t 

— 

Carroll & Leedham. 

Forest Gardens ... 

(16)113 

(17) 190 

(18) 208 

606 

W. A. Carter . 

Glandore . 

(19) 164 

(20) 183 

(21) 141 

488 

W. L. Cleland . 

Beaumont. 

(22) 176 

(23) 161 

(24) dead 

327 

B. Cooke. 

Kanraantoo. 

(25) 104 

(26) 168 

(27) 217 

489 

Syd. Cooper . 

Edwardstown. 

(28) 159 

(29) 137 

(30) 174 

470 

L. H. Crawford . 

Grange . 

(31) dead 

(32) 147 

(33) 167 

314 

R. C. Crittenden . 

Kilkenny North ... 

(34) 176 

(36) 227 

(36) 233 

636 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(37) 220 

(38) 178 

(39) 187 

586 

A. G. Dawes.. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(40) 143 1 

(41) dead 

(42) 

143 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(43) 192 

(44) 143 

(46) t 

335 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(46) 185 

(47)178 

(48) 129 

492 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(49) 132 

(50) 164 

(61) 184 

480 

A. G. Dawes ... 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(52) 163 

(63)241 

(64) 162 

666 

A. G. Dawes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(56) 201 

(56) dead 

(57) 178 

379 

T. Duhring.. 

Mallala. 

(58) 141 

(69)165 

(60) 185 

491 

Colin J. Fasther. 

Black Forest. 

(61) 198 

(62) 163 

(63) 211 

572 

J. L. Edgcumbe .. 

Plenty, Victoria ... 

(64) 209 

(66) 198 

(66) t 

407 

H. Fidge.. 

Clarence Park. 

(67)132 

(68)178 

(69) t 

310 

Russell H. Fox .. 

Edwardstown. 

(70) 163 

(71) 130 

(72) 212 

506 

L.H. Gilbert . 

Glanville Blocks ... 

(73) 102 

(74) t 

(76) 174 

276 

Keith Goldsmith .. 

Kensington. 

(76) 216 

(77) t 

(78) t 

215 

A. G. Gore . 

Summertown . 

(79) 221 

(80) t 

(81)192 

413 

A. & H. Gurr. 

Scott’s Creek ..... 

(82) 136 

(83) 196 

(84) t 

332 

H. H. Hefford . 

Murray Bridge .... 

im t 

(86) t 

(87) 191 

191 

H. H. Hefiorcl . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 210 

(89) 169 

(90) t 

369 

Jos. Hillyer. 

Kilkenny. 

(91) 180 

(92) 194 * 

(93) 200 

674 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 

Salisbury. 

(94) 124 

(95) 131 

(96) 135 

390 

B. A. Lamert-on. 

Edwardstown. 

(97) 131 

(98) 103 

(99) t 

234 

E. F. Lindquist .. 

Mrs. P. G. Lindsay. 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) t 

(101)202 

(102) 192 

394 

Croydon_ ...... 

(103) 163 

(104) 146 

(106) ♦ 

298 

H. Morris . 

Seaton Park ...... 

(106) 170 

(107) * 

(108) 140 

310 

K. R. McPherson . 

Blackwood . 

(109) • 

(110) ♦ 

(111) 97 

97 

H. R. Nioholls. 

Eden Hills .. 

(112) t 

(113) t 

(114) * 

— 

J. H. Oliver. 

Goodwood Park ... 

(116) 173 

(116) t 

(117) t 

173 

T. B. Radbone. 

Colonel Light Gdns* 

(118) 169 

(119) 147 

(120) 162 

468 

H. A. Rassmussen. 

Ethelton .. 

(121) 193 

(122) 142 

(123) t 

336 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers. 

(124) t 

(126) 60 

(126) 170 

220 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Ottfers . 

(127) 175 

(128)210 

(129) 191 

676 

Bruce Rowe .. 

Two Well*. 

(130) 218 

(131) t 

(132) 178 

396 
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Eqq»layikq OoMrgTiTiON—S ection 1—White Leohoeks— continued. 


Competitor. 

j 

Address. 

Score to Month ending February 
2Sth, 1933. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

1 Totaia 

Signal Hatchery. 

Porestville. 

(133) 145 

(134) • 

(136)212 

367 

W. C. Slape . 

Magill. 

(136) 223 

(137) 162 

I (138) 212 

697 

Thomas A Elscm. 

Hawthorn . 

(139) 136 

(140) 148 

(141) 16» 

493 

Thomas & Bison . 

Hawthorn . 

(142) 204 

(143) 196 

1 (144) 193 

593 

C. C. Vowels. 

Weatbourne Park ,. 

(145) 181 

(146) 194 

(147) t 

376 

F. F. Welford . 

Colonel Light Gdiis. 

(148) 121 

(149) 145 

(160) 186 

461 

A. P. Urlwin . 

Balaklava. 

(161) 163 

(152) 162 

(153) 164 

479 

W. Wiese . 

Cabra. 

(154) dead 

(165) 139 

(166) t 

139 

W. Wiese . 

Cabra. 

(157) t 

(168) t 

(169) t 

: — 

F. J. WilUams . 

Millswood Estate .. 

(160) t 

(161) 176 

(162) t 

176 

W. R. WilUams. 

FrewviUe. 

(163) 168 

(164) 166 

(165) dead 

1 333 

W. R. WilUims. 

FrewviUe. 

(166) 213 

(167) 112 

(168)193 

618 

W. Woodley. 

TaUem Bend. 

(169) 164 

(170) 183 

(171) 156 

602 

D. C. Connor . 

Gawler. 

(172) ♦ 

(173) 198 

(174) 186 

383 

A. E. Tolhurst. 

Torrens l*ark . 

(176) 153 

(176) t 

(177) 146 

299 

A. & H. Quit. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) t 

(203) t 

(204) 199 

199 

Totals . 


7,887 

7,286 

7,077 

22,260 


Section 2—Any other Light Breed. 
Black Minorcan, 


V. F. Oameau . 

Woodville . 

(178) 125 

(179) 136 

(180) 147 

408 

Totals. 


126 

136 

147 

1 408 


Amofms 


W. R. Williams. 

FrewviUe . 

(181) 141 1 

(182) 138 

(183) t 

279 

Totals. 


141 i 

138 

t 

279 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 


N. F. Richardson . 

WoodviUe . 

(184) 95 

(186) 236 

(186) 187 

617 

Arthur Cook. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(187) 216 

(188) t 

(189) • 

216 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(J90) t 

(191) t 

(192) 136 

136 

Jack Crago. 

Prospect . 

(193) 147 

(194) 126 

(195) • 

272 

L. H. Crawford . 

Grange. 

(196) 192 

(197)167 

(198) 147 

496 

J. H. Dowling . 

Qlossop . 

(199) t 

(200) t 

(201) t 

— 

F. J. Hudson.. 

Prospect . 

(206)188 

(206) 165 

(207) t 

353 

H. J, MiUa . 

Edwardstown. i 

(208) 174 

(209) 220 

(210) 244 

638 

H. J. MiUs . 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 134 

(212) 264 

(213) t 

398 

J. Rawe. 

Seaton Park. 

(214) 220 

(216) t 

(216) t 

220 

B. 0. Schubert . 

Tanunda . 

(217) 136 

(218) t 

(219)119 

256 

O. Frisby Smith . 

Fulham . 

(220) 170 

(221) 163 

(222) 211 

644 

H, L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(223) 174 

(224)192 

(226) 209 

676 

W. R. WaUams. 

FrewviUe. 

(226) 209 

1 (227) ♦ 

(228) dead 

209 

W. R. Waiiams. 

FrewviUe. 

(229) 182 

(230) 203 

(231) t 

386 

W. Woodley. 

TaUem Bend. 

(232) t 

(233) 233 

(234) 236 

469 

Totals. 

i 

2,236 

1,957 

1,489 

6,682 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


Rhode Idand Reds, 


H. Fito. 

y. F. QoxamkU . 
W. R. WiUiams 


Clarence Park 
Woodville .,. 
FrewviUe ..., 


Toials 


t l>eBOte« dieqnalifled wider Rule 13. 


(236) 171 

(236) 170 

(237) 146 

487 

(238) 200 

(239) 168 

(240) dead 

368 

(241) 166 

(242) dead 

(243) 162 

827 

536 

1 

328 

308 

1,172 


Denotes did not lay during July. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

LOWER NORTH BRANCHES, AUBURN, FEBRUARY 2Srd, 193S. 

OO-OPEBATION AND ITS BENEnTS. ' 

[G. Turnbr (Penwortham).] 

The English me^ining of * ^ Oo-operation ’ ^ is jo-iiit labor, or a concurrent effort, by 
wbich should be obtained a more satisfactory result. The Eiiglish-speaking race has 
inherited from far off ancestors the trait of independence, which has at times caused a 
loss, in different ways, either to the individual or the nation. But, nevertheless, that 
indejMmdenco, coupled with grim determination, has had a bearing on her position as a 
race in the world to-day; and that very familiar expression, ‘ * Mind your own business, * * 
is often uttered, and, no doubt, there are occasions when the remark is justified, either as 
a re'buko or advice. But if everyone were to concentrate exclusively on minding his or 
her own business, the world—^though perhaps it does not look too hopeful at present— 
would indeed be in a worse state, and a state of greater ignorance. 

Man, the highest of all animals, has attained the state which we call civilisation only 
by joining with his fellows and others, and thus we see the greater nations have risen 
by working together, a uniting of the forces of man. 

When countries were continually in conflict with others the nation remaining free 
from quarrelling internally rose to the top. When its attention liad been directed on 
‘individual firstit began on the down grade. So now the position of England is 
greatly due to her sane outlook towards a satisfied population, and the practice of 
co-operative methods—^rnore particularly during the last decade—has, by its adoption 
in many countries, proved satisfactory. 

Russia, (^lina, Argentine, and the United States (vf America have co-operutcd in the 
buying and selling of nwiily every eomimodity for the benefit of their inhabitiints. 
To-day Great Britain supplies the wants of nearly half her population through its many 
and varied co-operative scKdeties; and these societies have sprung up all over the world. 

Tlie motto of the great co-operative movement in Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Denmark is “Each for all and all for each.“ In Great Britain alone the membership 
numbers six millions, and does business amounting to hundreds of millions sterling j>er 
annum. The surplus of the respective movements is divided amongst its member cus¬ 
tomers. In proportion to their i)uwhaHes, after paying a moderate rate of interest on 
tlieir own ejifpital used in the business, and, according to law, no individual can hold 
more than £200 worth. Should the aggregate capital be more tlian is retjuired, it can be 
returned without the option of the holders; and so what is known to these “co-opera¬ 
tors “ fis “ co-operative “ character is developed to an astonishing degree. 

To-day the people own sonw^ of the largest productive concerns in the Empire, repre¬ 
senting bootmaking, flour milling, soap milling, and weaving in all its branches. These 
works are controlled democratically on the one member one vote system. Last year its 
own banking account ran into £800,000,000 sterling. Headway is being made in the 
United States of America by co-operation, as the total business transacted by the 
associations during 1930-31 amounted to £480,000,000 sterling, compared with 
£460,000,000 in 1927-28, when the price level was much higher. Denmark, by her co¬ 
operative methods, has developed her dairying industry to an extent which is envied by 
all other countries. Sometiiing must be done immediately in this State for this industry, 
which is falling back with the other States which have adopted co-operative methods. 

International co-operation is the great ideal. It, however, is still only a minor factor 
in commerce between nations, but its adoption would assuredly lead to financial and 
economic emancipation. Co--operation begins at homo, and there are opportunities for 
practical co-operation in every district in South Australia. It should be hard to find a 
body of men more willing to help one another than the primary producers, and, when 
directly approached, they should always be ready to explain their methods of production. 
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But there is room for co-operation in minute things, e,g., the rabbit pest. It is 
notorious that a man may constantly reduce the number of rabbits on his property, and 
still suffer damage to his crop because his neighbor is not joining him to exterminate the 
destroyers. The rapid spread of noxious w^^ed8 in this district undoubteilly makes it 
impossible for the owner to check the spread in some areas, but, where conditions allow, 
it should be regarded as a public duty to try to exterminate them. These are a few ways 
in which local co-operation ean be carried out, but the practice of co-operation on the 
farm and orchard will develop the meaning of ‘‘strength and unity.’’ The horse 
should he a partner, not a foui-legged machine. We t‘xiM?et horses to co-operate; there 
fore we should meet them half way, and attend to their lu^eds and ailments at correct 
times. 

Avail yourself of the co-operation of otlun-s who are willing to co-operate with you 
ill tile Government Expt^rimental and Instructional Departments. These departments 
are in existence not for the purpose of iinding someone a. soft job, but to help us to 
co-operate with Nature, with the result of producing something profitable from the 
land. Finally, there is that very practical co-operative association, the Agricultural 
Bureau, whicli will, in the future, be something more valuable than it is now given 
credit for. 

Experieiiw^—the hardest, but perhaps the most successful of teachers—may sliow one 
a better way of doing a thing, but unless you consider it such a brilliant discover^' 
that you intend keeping it closed by taking out rights, it is up to- you, as a member 
of the Bureau, to bring it under the notice of other members. It may save them 
pounds. Look which way you will upon co-operation, nothing derogatory can be said 
against the movement. It has everything to commend it, for in whatever avenue it is 
applied th(? united effort will be a boon to mankind, for upon the prosperity of one 
man depends the prosperity of another, as does the prosp<‘rity of one nation. on 
another. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PBODOOE BB0KEB8, 8B[lPPlNa AGENTS, GENEBAL IMPOBTBBS AMD 
EZPOBTEBS, LAND. LOAN. flNANOIAL. AND 1H8DBAN0B AOBNT8. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE OOMPANT. — 

For any Information reaarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents in S.A. for— 

"EDWARDS’” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
"TONK’S” RABBIT TRAPS "NATIONAL” CEMENT (in bags) 

"RUSSELL’S” PIPING and BORE CASING. “COMET” WINDMILLS 

THE "METEOR” BLOWFLY TRAP 

"VITA-LICK” PRODUCTS. "BURGON” SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES 

"W.M.L.” and "TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and Station Requirements. Fencing Wires and Standards. Gornsacks, Twine, Oils 
etc., *• Tattoo " Sheep Branding OIL 


«*CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.'* 

Sab-agauts for— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Main Offlee io South AuuraUa : 18, KING WILLIAM ST8EET. ADELAIDE. 
Head Offlee: MELBOUBNE. 
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THE DESTBUOTION OF NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


[W, R. Jones (WirrUla).} 

It is with deep concern that one views the rapid spread of noxious weeds, which in 
rruiny cases is caused by the neglect of property owners. If noxious weeds are not 
controlled, it is fmly a matter of a few years until the land will greatly depreciate in 
value. Already, in this district and many others, star and saffron thistles have so over¬ 
run first-class wheat growdng country that the natural stock foods are smothered, and 
sheep will not attempt to cross a paddock except on well beaten tracks. 

In addition to this serious grazing loss, there is the great inconvenience of having 
the harvesting machines continually choked, and thus causing a loss of time in the 
busiest season. Of course, the choking of machines may be partly overcome by opening 
the comb, but unfortunately this also allows wheat to pass through, and where this 
practice has been carried out the losses have exceeded a bag per acre. Again there is 
a further loss through dockage. In some ca8<^>^s this year the dock for noxious weeds 
has been as much as sixpence per bushel. On present prit^es this means a loss to the 
farmer of over 20 per cent.—surely a calamity in these times. Again, through com¬ 
petition in the wheat yard, wheat is passed that is certainly not first quality. The result 
is that merchants, when fixing their price, make allowance for this foreign matter, 
and the price is one penny or more below what first quality grain should be. This has 
been proved on several occasions by selling guaranteed wheat to mailers. 

The strict ouforccment of the Noxious Weeds Act would certainly ruin many landowners 
to day. There are many people who have purchased ground these last few years which 
was l:>adly infested with noxious weeds. It would be quite unreasonable to expect them 
to eradicate the i)est. Many have tried at least to prevent them getting any worse, 
and the results are a credit to them, and will mean pounds to them in the future that 
the neglectful person will not have. There are some weeds which are included in the 
Noxious Wo(^ds Act that are not very much to worry about, and there are others that 
some stock will occasionally eat, unfortunately, after they have shed their seeds. The 
late grazing of the plant does not prevent the spreading of weeds. Sheep will eat the 
Common saffron and star thistles. For a short period during exceptional times this might 
happen on fallow-, but how are we going to fallow the hills f Surely no sensible man 
exi>ect8 to grow wool on a sheep that is forced to eat noxious weeds T 

If a neighbor's mongrel ram gets to our stud ewes we soon make a noise and start 
claiming damages,* and the same applies to other stock; yet the same neighbor can 
fiood the land with noxious weed seed^ and get away with it. Wliat is the differencef 

A very serious weed, known as Hoary Cress, is making its appearance in many dis¬ 
tricts: for such weeds as this the Act should be strictly enforced. There are other 
weeds that cannot be eradicated, but farmers can at least stop them from spreading 
to their neighbours. 

The writer then moved the following resolution:—^*That every property owner be 
corafwdled to cut all noxious weeds along half the road adjoining his property, also a 
distance of one chain inside his fence, and all Iwundaries dividing his property from 
his neighbor ^s. ^ ’ To prevent cutting after seed has ripened, it is suggested *‘That 
the various District Councils fix the latest date suitable for their district." The 
resolution was lost. , 


DAIRYING. 


[U H. Giles (WirrUla).] 

; Three of the most important parts of dairying are testing, feeding, and breeding* 
It is necessary to find out as early as possible which are the good cows, and which cows 
are boarders. There is little enough in good cows, and less still in bad ones. The only 
way of finding the bad ones is by weighing the milk from each cow and tes^ng it. 
should be done as newrly as possible at regular intervals, say, every 90 dayp. /On 
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testing it is necessary to see that the cows have exactly the 24 hours for the day *8 milk. 
Keep a proper record of all tests, both milk and butter fat. It is advisable to weigh 
all the milkings; this gfives a chance to find anything wrong with a cow at once, for the 
first symptom of illness is usually a falling away in the milk. It also keeps a check on 
the feed, though it does not always mean that a falling away in milk is a falling away 
in butter fat. It is necessary to liave a Babcock taster, and to understand something of 
testing milk if one is going to test on the form, but, failing that, the factory manager 
will do the testing. The Government will also do the testing for a small fee. 

As soon as it is proved that a cow is a bad one, turn her out and fatten for the 
butcher, but do not take it for granted that a cow is a poor cow because one test is 
bad. 

Feeding. 

Before testing, it is essential to feed reasonably well. It is impossible to get good 
returns from a coW unless she is given a certain amount of feed from which ho 
produce milk and butter fat. Test a herd of dairy cows that are j>oorly fed, and 
then test them again after being well fed^ and it ia quite probable that it will then be 
shown that their relative positions as te good and bad have very much changed. 
Borne cows when well fed simply put fat on to themselves instead of into the bucket, 
A cow of that class will ncyt pay to hand feed. 

F(M^ding daily cows is a science in itself, and each individual cow must be carefully 
watched, for it is easy to give a cow so much of a certain ff)dder that she will produce 
leas, and not more. For that reason I do not believe in mixing the feed for the whole 
herd in one bin, ,‘is so many do, and then giving different quantities to individual 
cows. Some cows can coiusume n great deal more concentrates than othera without 
hurtitig them. 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 



Why purchase a 10ft. Windmill when an 8ft. 

Metters Master Nuoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compai’e lifting strength, 

S ing capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
ility, and bearings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efficient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of cost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

BIETTEIIS MASTER NUOIL WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufactured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98-99-100, NORTH TERKACB, ADBLAIDB. 
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Feeding can be divided into two parts. No. 1 is what they get in the paddocks while 
grassing; and No. 2, that part given them by liand-feeding. If hand-feeding is to be 
profitable, when butter fat is only 9d. per pound, it is nwcssury to use fodders that are 
very cheap. At the present time crushed oats stand alone as the cheapest food for cows; 
but always remember that feeding crushed oats can easily be overdone. A little too much, 
and they cause several complaints—indigestion, boils, mainmitis, and other eom,plaints 
of the udder. When feeding oats it is always advisable to feed a little bran; oata arc 
very heating, and cause constipation. At this time of the year, when so many cows are 
running on the stubbles and getting grain in them with no green feed, it is very easy 
to overdo the onts. As soon as there is any sign of indigestion, give the cow a drench 
and put her on to bran nnd hay. 

Linseed meal is another good fcwlder for covtb. lii fact, it is almost a necessity for 
show purposes in a dry district like this; but do not think it wdll pay you back £13 per ton 
in butter fat, with butter fat at 9d. per lb. One pound of crushed oats and 31b. bran 
will produce more butter fat than 11b. linseed meal. In this district <^ereal chaff is 
usually cheap, and can be fed with the concentrates—either oaten or wheaten chaff. The 
grazing for the cows does not receive sufficient att?eiition. Topdressing the pastures 
for cows is essential; it is possible to carry twice the stock after topdrew^ng has been 
[)ractisod. The quality of the feed is also very much better. Topdressing with supi'r 
phosphate has done away with the old complaint of dry bihle, and it greatly reduces the 
chance of milk fever. 

Pastures, 

There are also many kinds of glasses that can be planted to supplement the natural 
grasses. Wimmeru Sye Grass has been quite successful with us, and it is still improving. 
We have tried {Subterranean Clover and have found it partially successful, it grows on 
the southern sides of the slopes, but on the northern aides it has not been a success. 
The l>ettcr the pastures are, the less has to be hand-fed to keep the cows up, but it 
does not pay to let the cows go back too much before starting hand-feeding. 

Pure-Bred BuiiUS. 

There has been a considerable improvement in the individual returns from cows in 
South Australia and most of that inifprovement ijan be attributed to the 
Government subsidising the sale of pure bred bulls. It has been the means of many 
buying good pui*e-bred bulls who were only using mongrels before; and as only the 
calves from good producing dams are subsidised, it means that pure-bred stock are 
rapidly gaining in favor. The next move from the Government is now long over-due, 
that is cither to put an extra tax on the scrub bull or to stoj) him being kept at all. 

It is JU) good breeding from a bull just because its dam was a good cow. Use bulls 
witli goo<l pedigr(*es, from stock that have been good j>roducers for generations. 

If farmers would take the same interest in getting the best coavh possible as they 
do in getting the best seed wheat there would be a still greater improvement in the 
dairying indu.stry. In selecting wheat, farmers usually buy seed from a neighbor who 
is growing big crops. If that is wise—imd it certainly is—why not buy bulls from 
the neighbor wh(» has big producers. Only a few years ago 1301bs. of butter was given 
as the average from all cows in South Australia. Last year all Friesian cows under 
test in 8outli Australia averaged 4401b8. of butter fat, which means that one Friesian 
<;ow last year gave as much as three average cows of a few years ago. Denmark gets 
ab<w»t that average per cow for all cows, so why cannot South Australia? Over most 
of South Australia our climate is nearly ideal for dairy cows. So wliy is it our- 
figures are as poor as they aref The chief cause of it is the scrub bull, and the ,sooner 
something more is done to get rid of him the better. One reason why Me "do not 
improve faster is because so many will not be taught what a good cow would give. 
One often hears of a good cow that makes lOlbs. or lElbs. of butter R w^k. A cow 
that will only do that at her best is not a good cow. On, the Adelaide Show Grounds 
last year, eoinpeting for the Garden and Piedd Trophy, Mr. Morris's Friesiam cow made 
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at the rate of 351bs. of butter per week and our Friesian cow that came second mode 
more than SOlbs. per week. They are good cows, not the ones that make lOlbe. or 
121bs. per week. 

If only good bulls were kept and a little more scientific, feeding and testing carried 
out to find out the bad ones, then the increase in the butter export of South Australia 
would Ik? astonishing. 

FARM MANAGEMENT. 

[A. L. Sandow (Wirrilla).] 

To deal with this subject, one could not do better than use liis own holding as a 
means of illustration, tJiking a farm of approximately 1,800 acres, including in this area 
aboTit 200 acres of grazing land, portion of this farm now being in the possession of the 
third generation. To give some idea as to the management over a five-year term, for 
the preparation for seeding and harvesting and stock carrying capacity and caring for 
same, firstly, I suggest fallowing 600 acres, putting the farming part of the manage¬ 
ment the first consideration. Under recent conditions it has been difficult to put wheat 
growing in the first place. But presumably we have passed through the Is. fid. a bushel 
stage, and are living in hopes on the basis of better prices; I maintain that wheat 
growing is our occupation and we cannot do better than stick to our jobs. To handle 
;ui area of fiOO acres, the plant T use is as follows. Two ploughs, 1 fi and 1-7 furrow, 
tw(» 17-tine stump-jump cultivators, one 12ft. spring-tooth, two Ifi-hoe combines, 
and two 10ft. headers and 20 harrow's used cautiously. As for jx)wer, I suggest 
one good lO horse team, with a spare horse and a tractor. Start fallowing with 
the team almost irninedintely after semding, preferably on ley ground. Work the 
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laiid on the third year Hystem, wltich is commonly known as ley ground. Fallowing ley 
ground is proving the most profitable system on which to work. To get this area of 
fallow out of a farm of this size, and having 200 acres of grazing land in the farm, 
leaves hardly sufficient to have all ley ground to fallow. To keep up the fallowing area, 
fallow a stubble paddock, which was ley ground the previous fallowing. To start 
fallowing with the tractor, hold up the tractor until later in the season, thug saving the 
feed for the sheep. It is good management to keep the team occupied, as the horses 
have to be fed, whereas the tractor can remain idle, costing nothing while not working. 
Six hundred acres are comfortable working for a team and a tractor, but in this country 
where wet conditions prevail, this area thoroughly worked and managed will prove a good 
proposition in conjunction with the stock. As often is the case, it is not always possible 
to get tht* land altogether or joining. Therefore, work the team in the nearest paddocks 
to the stable, thus saving tTaveiling, and the tractor doing the far away paddocks. Foi 
working down of this fallow, use the hanows very sparingly, perhaps! not at all, unices 
a season such as last year is experienced, when feed had to be levelled to get the culti¬ 
vators over it. 

For cultivating, use good stump-jump or set cultivators. Perhaps a little discretion 
may be used here on the late fallowed paddocks, but early fallowed land is 
generally too solid for spring-tooth implements. On red soil, the cultivator is needed 
to bring the fallowed land up again. This cultivation should be all that is necessaiy 
until after liarvest. Make the sheep do the rest, they are a big factor in preparing 
proper fallow. The sheep should keep the land clean until the cultivation before 
seeding, the less the land is worked the less the cost of production. The spring-tooth 
or combine could do this cultivation. 

Seeding. 

Tliis is the most important item of the farm management. The condition of getting 
a crop in right and at the right time is the secret of a good crop. Given land in good 
heart and getting a crop in in the best conditions almost assures a good return in this 
sure district. Put in about 50 acres of oats on stubble land for hay to feed the horse 
team, thus saving cutting into the fallow crop for hay, again reduces the post of 
production, which is so essential these days. Also put more of the stubble land paddocks 
which are intended to be left as ley ground, into oats for sheep feed. The ft^eding of 
these oats off for sheep feed and the manuring of the ground mu.st certainly enrich the 
ground. 

Failing sowing oats on these paddocks, seed Wimmera rye grass in the super of the 
preceding wheat crop grown. 

Harvesting. 

Put the lO-horse team on a 10ft. header and the tractor on another 10ft. header. 
The team, being well cared for and tuned up to concert pibcdi for the job, is available 
for this purpose, as jilso is the tractor. The tractor, with one 10ft. header, can be kept 
going almost: continuously. The invested capital in tin* tractor is standing idle if 
other motor jxvwer is used. With a valuable stock and plant, tfie most economical 
w'orking is to use the plant to its fullest capacity. Tlie exti-a quantity which is w^ork^d 
helps to give a greater margin of profit on the yearns transaction. 

Another neglected point is the overhauling of the machines in slack time, and having 
them ready to start when required. Many small jobs can be done by the farmer, pro¬ 
viding he has time. If left, it often means delay at a busy season. It is sound economy 
to ketip all machiiu^ry well housed and protected from the fowls. That stitch in time^^ 
still holds as good as ever it did. The harvest is then safely gathered, and, the wheat 
delivered to the station. 

Tlie next step of importance is the disposing of the crop. A general practice, which 
is sound, is to sell at least half of the crop on delivery at the station, and mo^ often 
three-(juarter8 is disposed of within a month after being delivered, Coring wheat 
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j>er8i8tently is not sound economy, whichever way it is viewed, because of losses made 
througji being unable to pay or earn interest while the storing continues, or through 
capital being tied up. 

There is another aspect of the question, and that is to put ourselves, if possible, in a 
position to pay cash for farm requirements by selling our wheat. The cash principle 
is a guard against over-stepping one’s financial boundary and getting into difficulties 
so easily done these times. 

Another point where management can be improved is in the purchasing of cornsacks. 
If farmers -could only collwfively buy, say, 50 or 100 bales, we could certainly buy to a 
big advantage. A Bureau Branch could estimate its requirements, and secure them early 
ill the season, which is nearly always sound buying. 

Furthermore, if bulk handling could bo solved, what an amount could be saved in corn- 
sacks, even if this amount were put to financing a bulk handling system for a few' 
years. 

Under the nianagenieiit indicated, the average over the five years on the 
area reaped has been 8 bags to the acre. To give a few details of how this 
average is obtained:—The number of acres reaped during the five successive years in 
qiiestioii totals 2,850, returning 22,901 bags. One season in particular—the 1930 Inu'vest 
—the farm produced 6,054 bags off 016 acr€^, which very considerably helped to make 
the favorable average over the five years. The principal varieties grown during this 
jao-io'd wore Gallijioli (about 50 per cent.), and the other 50 per cent, made up of Sepoy 
and W-annon. All brown wheats are popular varieties in this district. 

A record of the returns of every paddock is entered at the coinjiletion of haiwest 
in a book especially kept for this purpose. This book contains a record of the last 
15 harvests. This is not more than any farmer should make a practice of doing. A 
similar record is kept of the w'ool returns. It is very interesting to have a perusal of 
these records, and see the various prices received, and comipare them with the present 
day prices. 

Stock. 

The sheep on the farm carried annually is a line of 650 Merino ewes of rather a plain- 
bodied typo, crossed with Dorset Horn rams, and about 300 to 400 young sheep of 
irtived sexes generally. This line of sheep is a great asset t'o the farming part of the 
business, and niakes one wonder how a farm could be run without sheep, keeping all 
paddocks claant>d up nicely alicad of tlie ploughs. A good idea is to shear this line of 
sliecp fairly early. They are better able to get over the fallows, and clean up the 
rubbish in spring. Breeding ewes should be crutclied a month before lambing, thus 
minimising blowfly trouble. The flock should be visited at least once a day during lamb* 
iiig^ and, at the very outside, every other day. Leave the dog home. Tailing should be 
done as soon Jis possible after lamfl)mg, taking careful observation tliat the lambs do not 
get too big, using, (preferably, the knife for the operatio'n. The cross-bred lamb seems to 
suit the farmer’s feed best, generally speaking. As fallowing is completed the feed gets 
less, and the lambs are beginning to go awmy to market. Special care should be taken in 
sending lambs to market. One hardly realises how easily sappy spring lambs are bruised, 
w’liich renders them useless for export. 

A line of 20 young heifers proves a good sideline. They eat all the rank, coarse feed, 
which is useless to the sheep, and they can be managed to suit household requirements. 
If they are not wanted for that purpose, the calf runs with the mother, and very often 
w ill reduce the cost of the young stock quite a good percentage. 

Labor. 

When one has not sons old enough to stand in on the job, the most satisfactory 
and ecynvenicnt solution of the labor problem is to employ two married men. The men 
have their homes, and naturally there is more contentment and more satisfaction to both 
parties. A good principle where one has men constantly on the farm is to give the 
men some interest in the crop, say, a bag in every hundred, or a number of acres of the 
average on the crop reaped. 
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Another point worthy of mention is the farm vegetable garden. Otf course, a water 
supply is of first importance, which, generally speaking, is easily acquired in this 
district. Given plenty of water, and a nicely netted-in patch not too far from the house, 
it is astounding what vegetables can be grown. 


BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT. 

[B. F. Kelly (Wirrilla).] 

Tliat bulk handling of wheat is long overdue is the opinion of a large number of meui 
engaged in growing wheat. In other parts of the world bulk handling has been in vogue 
for many yetirs. The United Kingdom receives 85 per cent, of her imports in bulk. 
Australia, it is reported, with three other ‘countries—viz., India, California, and Chile— 
are the only exporting countrie-s that still use bags. All of these countries, with the 
exception of India, ship some in bulk. 

Bulk handling has many advantages. Besides being cheaper to handle, it is weather¬ 
proof, mouse-proof, and rat-proof. The South Australian Farmers^ Union nmde a trial 
shipment last July, and, despite the fact that they had to handle the bags, out them 
open, and tip the grain into the hold, they loaded nearly 2,000 tons a day, the loading 
charter of the Imat being only 1,000 tons per day. The wheat was sold for three- 
sixteenths of a penny per bushel less tlian wheat in bags. The saving in bags alone 
would be over 2d. with bags at 8 h. per do7x.m. Then there was a saving of 28. 6d, per 
ton less carriage than wheat in bags. At a conservative estimate^ the saving on the trial 
shipment waii 3d. per bushel. The saving directly to farmiers before it gets to the silo 
is worth noting. If the wheat is put into bags they do not need sowing. In Western 
Australia it is claimed that full bags can bo cartV/d on a lorry over rough roads without 
loss. The cost of silos at sidings and shipping ports seems to have been tljc drawback. 

Western Australian farnu^rs have been experimenting with large bins made of 
galvanized iron. They put up five bins, capable of holding l,270,000l)ush., with the 
necessary elevatioTi, at the cost of £10,095. The w-heat was transported to the seaboard 
in 80 steel trucks, which had been converted into bulk handling wheat trucks at the cost 
of £940. It is estimated that this State could be equipped with silos at a cost of 
£1,500,000. When it is considered that last season’s bags cost, in round figures, £500,000, 
this sum is not large, and could be paid for at the rate of Id. per bushel. 

Another great advantage of having the wheat in silos is that for every given number 
of bushels the farmer would be given a certificate that would be transferable. Tliis 
would be a much better way of storing wheat than that we have at the present time. It 
would be as good as free w-^heut, and could be sold to- any merchant or miller nt full 
market rates. Farmers should study this subject fully, and if it is considered that bulk 
handling would be an advantage, bring pressure to bear on the Government for per¬ 
mission to erect trial siloe or bins for bulk handling of wheat. 


DISEASED SWEET MELON. 

(Specimens of a sweet melon vine showing evidence of disease were received from 
Lyndoch. These were submitted to Mr. G. Samuel, M.Sc. (Waite Eeseareh 
institute), for identification, wdio reports that the fungus on the stem of the sweet 
melon plant was a Myxomycete, probably Fuligo sp. These are purely saprophytic 
fungi, which live as a ^‘plasraodium, ” or naked jelly-like substance, on soil rich in 
organic matter. While in this stage they have the power of movement, and 
gradually over the surface of the soil, and when the time approaches to form spores, 
they usually go up on to stems or grass leaves and gradually change to the black 
powdery mass of spores surrounded by a brittle white wall, which was the stage oa 
the melon stems forwarded. They do no harm to vegetation. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


WINE INDUSTRY. 

[W. ij. Johnston, Governnierit Statist.] 


1. iStm'k'S of Win<f December 31 if/, 1932. 

These have l>eeii estimated from retiirn.s received from the VV’^ino maiiufaetiirors and are 
as follows :— 


Year 

(December 3lat). 

Wine for 
Bev'erag<\ 

Wine for 
Distillation. 

Total. 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

J928 . 

9,4<K),(KK) 

260,000 

9,660,000 

1929 . 

! 9,430,000 

1,610,000 

11,040,000 

1930 . 

‘ 10,570,(K)0 

500,000 

11,070,000 

1931 . 

11,010,0(M) 

3tK>,0()0 

11,370,000 

1932 . 

; 12,2.30,000 

i 

1 150,000 

12,380,000 


2. LuM Five Ye/irM Exports of Wine and Brandy. 



Year j 

Oversea 
(countries i 

Interstate. 

j Estimated 
j Total ExfKirt 


(Juno 30th). 

(Direct). 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

j Value. 

1928 . 


Galls. 

2,856,806 i 

Galls. 

2,216,875 

Pf. galls. 
144,489 

1 £ 

I 1,695,255 

1929 . 


1,423,799 

1,940,065 1 

123,416 

1,206,490 * 

1930 . 


1,840,539 : 

1,910,965 

125.179 

1 1,237,980 

1931 . 


1.837,986 i 

1,462,554 i 

82,295 

1 992,075 

1932 . 


3.03.5,127 

1 

1,318,224 

KH), 767 

1,341,9.58 
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3. Expmts to other States, 1931-32. 


1 

state. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 


1931-32. 

1930-31. 

1931-.32. 

1930-31. 

New South Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

Western Australia. 

Tasmania . 

Galls. 

558,236 

453,661 

145,814 

136,309 

24,204 

Galls. 

.595,589 

539,218 

1.55,143 

151,220 

1 21,384 

Pf. galls. 
62,901 
17,416 
7,903 
11,928 
619 

Pf. galls. 
46,359 
17,993 
8,344 
9,110 
489 

Total . 

1,318,224 

1,462,554 

1(X),767 

82,295 


4. Distillation, 


Year. 


Spirits Distilled from Wine. 

(June 30th). 

Wine Used. 

Total, 

Brandy. 

Fortifying 

Spirits. 

1928 . 

Galls. 

10,5.35,440 

Pf. galls. 
1,710,101 

Pf. galls. 
260,043 

Pf. galls. 
1,450,058 

1929 . 

9,259,127 

1,.592,428 

386,426 

1,206,002 

1930 . 

9,505,.574 

1,709,069 

535,467 

1,173,602 

1931. 

7,340,448 

1,252,953 

306,367 

; 946,586 

1932 . 

7,176,669 

1,155,225 

156.212 

[ 999,013 


KKTURN OF EGGS AND EGG PUIJ^ EXPORTED FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA TO 
EACH OF THE STATES AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES, JULY-DECEMBER' 
1932, 1931, AND 1930. 

Compiled by the Government Statist from returns .sptKnally oollocted by him from Exporting 
Mercjhants. 

The Grand Total Exports for the six months period (July to December) for oa(;h of the years 
1930, 1931, and 1932 were £70,894; £154,347 and £245,228. The last six months show an 
increase of £IK),88l over the same six mopths of 1931 and £174,334 over the same period for 1930. 

The Grand Total six months Exports of Eggs in Shell and in Pulp in terms of Eggs in Shell 
is estimated to have been l,300,000doz. for 1930 3,500,000 for 1931 ; and 5,000,0(K) for 1932. 


The following are the details :— 


State. 

Eggs in Shell. 

Egg Pulp. 

Total 

Value. 

New South Wales (Ex. B.H.)- 

Broken Hill. 

Victoria . 

Other States . 

Doz. 

108,008 

48,437 

133,184 

13,867 

£ 

4,.568 
2,146 
5,362 
670 

Lbs. 

423,378 

9,484 

210,700 

114,280 

. £ 
12,127 
254 
5,839 
3,005 

£ 

16,696 

2,400 

11,201 

3,676 

Total Interstate, 1932 . 

1931 . 

1930 . 

! 

303,496 

439,879 

336,064 

12,746 

15,278 

18,811 

757,842 

595,077 

287,538 

21,225 

22,840 

10,472 

33,971 

38,118 

29,283 

Oversea (Direct), 1932 . 

1931 . 

1930 . 

3,724,080 

2,026,220 

772,680 

192,982 

88,017 

41,301 

476,000 

735,000 

8,000 

18,276 

28,212 

310 

211,267 

116,229 

41,611 

Grand Total 1932 . 

1981 .. 

1930 . 

4,027,576 

2,466,099 

1,108,744 

205,728 

103,295 

60,112 

1,232,842 

R330,077 

296,538 

39,500 

61,062 

10,782 

246,228 

164,347 

70,894 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


RIVER MURRAY SWAMP SETTLERS’ CONFERENCE. 


The Second Annual Conference of Settlers on the Swampa of the Lower Murray 
waa held at Murray Bridge on Thursday, February 16th. 

Messrs. A. J. Cooke and P. .1. Bailv (.Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), P. IT. Suter, R. Hill, and R. L. Griffiths (District 
Instructors), A. H. Robin, B.V.Be. (Veterinary Officer), Drs. J. Davidson and J. G. 
Davies (Waite Research Institute), 11. C. Pritcliard (General Soc.retary), and F. C. 
Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) attended on behalf of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. P. J. Baily occupied the Chair, and the Conference was opened by Mr. A. J. 
Cooke. 

The following addresst^s wore given:—“The Best Type of Dairy Cow for the Swamp 
Areas,” Mr. H. B. Barlow; “The Raising of Poultry on Swamp Areas,” Mr. C. F. 
Anderson; “The (huitrol of Lucerne Flea,” Dr, J. Davidson; “Pastures for the 
Swamps durijig Summer,” Dr. J. G, Davies; “Diseases of Dairy Cattle,” Mr. Alan 
H. Robin. 

(!onferenee carried tlie following resolutions:—“That this Conference urges the 
necessity fur tlie introduction of a Pure Seeds Act.” “That this Conference brings 
under the notice of the Department of Agriculture the need for a Veterinary Surgeon 
to bc' stationed at Murray Bridge.” “That this Conference heartily sux'P'^ids the 
efforts (tf Mr. Anderson in seeing that the export .standard of eggs is fully maintained.” 


LOWER NORTH CONFERENCE. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Lower North Districts of the 
State held their Annual Conference at Auburn under the auspices of the W''irrilla 
Branch on Thursday, February 23rd, A large number of delegates attended from the 
Lyndoch, Rosedale, Wirrilla, Alirm, Light’s Pass, Iloyleton, W'dliauLstown, Tarlee, 
Penworth-arn, Farrell’s Flat, Upper Wakefield, Saddloworth, Stanley Flat, W^atervale, 
Greenock, Koonunga, Wasleys, Gwen, and Riverton Branches. 

Messrs. F. Coleman (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture), H, B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson 
(Poultry Expert), M. W. Aird (Assistant Poultry Expert), W. C. Johnston, J. O. ' 
Hatter, and J. B. Harris (District Instructors), H. C. Pritx?hard (General Secretary), 
and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau), were also present. 

The following papers were read arid discussed:—“Oo-operation and Its Benefits” (C. 
Turner (Penwortham), “The Destruction of Noocious Weeds” (W. R. Jones, Wirrilla); 
“Dairying” (L. H. Giles, Wirrilla); “Farm Management” (A. L. Sandow, Wirrilla); 
“Bulk Handling of Wheat” (R. F. Kelly, Wirrilla). Numerous questions included 
on the Agenda were discussed by Departmental Officers. 

Resolutions as set out hereunder were adopted:—“That the 1933 Conference be held 
at Riverton. ” “ That the railway concession on freight on superphosphate be extended 
to the 30th March.” “That this Conference requests the Department of Agriculture, in 
(conjunction with the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, to conduct experi¬ 
ments in Mr. George Wishart’s Garden (Angaston) by layering three rows of currant 
vines to compare with those now under rejuvenation experiment.” 
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MIDLANDS CROP COMPETITION. 

Mr. F. Coleman presented the prizes in the Midlands Crop Oompetition:— 
list —Smythe (Salters Springs), 94 points, 8-day clock. 

2nd—W. H, Brown (Alma), 93 points, coffee service. 

3r(l—W. E. Woods & Sons (Wirrilla), 92 points, antique vases. 

The Conference concluded with an address, illustrated with lantern views, Breeds of 
Dairy Cattle juid Pigs for Honn* and Export Trade/^ by Mr. H. B. Barlow. 

The Secretarial duties of the Conference were in the capable hands of Mr. H. Schunke. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on February 
■22nd, there being present Messrs. A. J. Cooke (Vice-Chairman), J. B. Murdoch, P, J. 
Baily, A. L. McEwin, 8. Shepherd, A. M. Dawkins, J. W. Sandford, F. Coleman, B. H. 
Martin, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were 
received from Mr. H. W. Wicks and Professor A. J. Perkins. 

Leave of Absence.— The Hon. Minister of Agriculture approved of six months * leave 
of absence to W. G. Jeffrey, who is absent from Australia, and leave of absence until 
December 31 st, 1933, to Mr. I*. H. .Tones on account of private business. 

Life Members. —The names of Messrs. W. L. Pengilly and W. M. Hayes, of the 

Eedhill Branch were added to the roll of Life Members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branches. —Approval was given for the formation of a Women ^s Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Kybybolite with the following ladies as Foundation 
Members:—Mesdames L. J. Cook, E,» C. Schinckel, H. B. Schinckel, A. H. Bradley, 
‘O. Hahn, E. H. Wilks, F. E. Moore, S. B. Castine, P. Heffernan, J. Heffernan, L. 

Shepherd, 8. Shepherd, W. D. Kekwick, H. Miles, J. M. Wray, F. E. Moore, H. D. 

Irving-Miles, sen., Misses E. Kealey, A. Shepherd, T. Ansey, and E. Heffernan. 

(Conditional approval was granted for a New Branch at Sutherlands. 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches.— 
Frayville—E. Wachtel, R. Wachtel, P. Bormann; Hartley—^A. E. Jaensch; Balhannah— 
H. Usher, L. Beckwith, E. J. Pearson; Lameroo—J. 0. Kemick; Saddleworth—H. G. 
Kingston; Eoseworthy—C. W. H. Dahlenburg, G, Mitchell; Hope Forest—^A. T. Jefferis. 
Robert Jefferis; Upper Wakefield—Roy Anderson, H. Shrubsole; Mount Compass— 
C. Brand; Parilla Women^s—Mrs. G. Belling, Mrs. Bmitham, Mrs. Doecke; Stockport— 
F. Cowley; Kybybolite—P. F. Giles; Kybybolite Women's—Mrs. L. J. Cook, Mrs. 
E. C, H, Schinckel, Mrs. H. B. 8chinckel| Mrs, A, H, Bradley, Mrs. C. Hahn, |Mr8. 
E, H. Wilks, Mrs. F. E. Moore, Mrs. D. H. Irving, Mrs. J. Heffernan, Mrs. Miles, sen., 
Mrs. L. Shepherd, Mrs. H. Miles, Mrs. J. M. Wray, Mrs. P. Heffernan, Miss Kealy, 
Miss A. Shepherd, Miss Tansoy, Miss B. Heffernan, Mrs. S. B. Castine, Mrs. W. D. 
Kekwick. 

No. of new members, 41; No. of present members, 8,347; No. of Branches, 325. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODDOE HARKETB. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfoiu) & Co., Limited, reported on MarcL Ist, 1933— 

BuTTEii. —TLs usual seasonal d(3eline in production lias now set in, and supplies of 
cream to the factories are falling back rapidly, in some parts of the South-East, 
however, it is anticipated that early improvement in production will take place, as many 
of the dairymen tiliere have cows coming into milk towards the end of March. In other 
parts of the State the decline must continue for several months yet. The quantity of 
choicest butter now being manufactured is not suliicient for local requirements, and 
consequently sonic importations of factory have been necessary. There is, however, 
still a surplus of lower grades. Limdon markets are still depressi^, although a slightly 
better tone was advised by cable this week. Choi<'.e8t creamery fresh butter in bulk. 
Is. lid. Prints and delivery extra. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation 
levies). Store and collectors, 7d. to 7id. per lb, at store door, leas usual selling charges. 

Eggs. —The demand for eggs is keeping up well, moie especially for prime quality 
guaranteed new laid, but other sorts suitable only for manufacturing pur^xises are not 
in such good request. Production is declinmg, but only gradually, and there is still a 
surplus over and above local requircmients. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 
per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Cheese. —Exporting has now ceased for the season and thi^ toiiuage shipjx?d to Britain 
constituted easily a record. London advices indicated that the South Australian cheese 
had created a favorable impression in Britabi, and except for isolated shipnients the 
whole of the exports were entirely satisfactory. Values at present in the local market 
are:—New makes, large to loaf, GJd. to 7d.; semi-matured and matured, 9d. to lid. 
per jiound. 

Bacon. —The turnover in bacon this year has Ix'en greatly in excess of the average 
sales and is largely due to the fact that prices have been mod<?ratc in comparison with 
other foodstuffs. The supplies of live hogs in tlio various livestock markets have 
been large so that curers were kept busily employed in manufacturing. Some Interstate 
trade was negotiated each week, so that stocks have been kept down to satisfactory 
levels. Best locnl sides, 7^d. to 72d.; best factory cured middles, 7d. to 7^d.; large 6id., 
rolls, 7d. to 71d, Hams, lid. to ll^d. per pound; cooked, Is. O^d. Lard, prints 
0 ( 1 . per pound. 

Almonds. IMi*' new season's er<q» is now Ix'ing nniiketi'd in iiureasing <|Uiintiti(‘s, but 
so far the markets have been kept clear from week to week. Kernels also are selling 
jeadily and values an* steady. Brandis <*ind softshclls, 8'd. to 0<1.; hardsliells, 5d. 
per pound; kernels, Is. K)d. to Is. lid. per pound. 

Honey,- .The stocks of lionev are accumulating as the demand botli locally and 

Interstate is still only limited. The quality of the new season’s honey generally 
sjieakiiig is of a high standard of quality, but with the other States of the Oominon- 
wealth all produeing greater stocks, the outlook is somewhat obscure. Prime clear 
extracted in li(|uid condition, 2Id. to .3|d.; lower gr.ades, lid. to 2d. x>or pound. 

Beeswax. —Supplies are now somewhat short of requirements, as apiarists have Tieen 
kept busy on tlie honey extraction and have not had time to prepare the beeswax for 
market. The market therefore is somewhat bare at the prc.sent time, Is. O^d. to Is. Id. 
per pound aci'ording to bample. 

Live Poultry. —The quantities marketed throughout February were more extensive 
than for the corresponding period last year, but unfortAUiatcly by far the larger propor¬ 
tion of the fowls were only light condition aiul partly matured stock. Values for these 
have ruled low, but prime quality birds were eagerly fmrehased, and satisfactory prices 
obtained. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 3s. ,3d. 
to 4s. 3d.; nice conditioned c'ockerels, 28. (>d. to .3s.; fair coiulitioned ci-ckerels, 2s. to 
2s. 5d.; chickens lower. Heavy weight hens, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; medium hens, la. Sd. to 
2s. Id.; light hens, Is. to Is. Od. Couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. GU'ese, 3s. to 
48.; goslings lower. Prime young muscovy drakes, 3s. to 3s. 9d.; ymmg muacovy 
ducks, 2s. to 28. 9d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 3d. to 28.; ducklings lower. Turkeys good 
to prime condition, lOd. to Is. 2d. per pound live weight. Turkeys fair condition, 74d. 
to 9d. live weight. Turkeys fattening sorts lower. Pigeons, 3d. to 4d. each. 

Potatoes. —Local new, 4s. per ewt. 

Onions. —New season’s, 4s. Cd. per ewt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
DECEMBER, 1932, AND JANUARY, 1933. 

Imports. 


Interstate,. 



Dec. 

dan. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Apples (bushels) . 

. 1,052 

21 

Moss (package). 

— 

1 

Apricots (bushel). 

1 

— 

Plants (packages). 

20 

30 

Bananas (bushels). 

. 9,280 

4,778 

Roots, grass (bag) . 

1 

— 

Citrus— 



Seeds (packages) . 

65 

58 

J.^inons (bushels). 

.55 

24 

Trees, ornamental (package) 

— 

1 

Oranges (bushels) . 

0 

4 

Wine casks (No.) . 

2,220 

2,542 

'Currants, black (bushels) .. 

. 

3 




Passion fruit (bushels) .. . . 

119 

99 

Fumiffaied — 



Peaches (bushels) . 

4 

12 

Wine casks (No.) . 

21 

32 

Pears (bushel) . 


1 




Pineapples (bushels). 

4.38 

293 

Scalded— 



Strawberries (packages) . . . 

4 

— 

Wine eakas (No.). 

62 

— 

'Tomatoes (bushels). 

3 

32 




Peanuts (bags). 

102 

48 

RejecteAl — 



Peanuts, kernels (bags) . .. 

10 

15 

Bananas (bushels) ....... 

.15 

40 

Cucumbers (bushels). 

114 

— 

Peaches (bushel). 

1 

1 

Potatoes (bags) . 

. 1,020 

337 

Potatoes (hags). 

12 

— 

Swedes (bags). 

— 

16 

Roots, grass (package) ... 

1 


Bulbs (packages). 

21 

39 

Second-hand cases (No.) .. 

2 

7 


Overseas. 

(Slate Law.) 

Wine casks (No.). 470 401 


Federal Quarantine Act, 


^Seed.s, &(•. 



Dec. Jan. 

Packages. Lbs. 

3,629 348.346 

Due. 

Packages 

5,.508 

Jan. 

Lbs. 

960,313 

Cane.s. 



100 

107 


Chests, cocoanut . 



095 — 

20 


‘Chests, tea . 



2,329 

6,5.52 

— 

Plants . 



No. 

2 50 

2 

No. 

259 

Timber . 



t fSup. ft. 

... M.5,836 723,032 

141,577 

•Sup. ft 
2,133,991 

'(.diina. 

Peaches .. 

Exports. 

Federal (Jornmerce Act. 

Dec. Jan. 

Pkgs. Pkgs. 

. — 2 ^Singapore . 

Peaches . 

Dec. .Tan. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 
— 8 


Pears .... 

— 

4 

Pears . 

5 


Plums .... 

. — 

5 

Plums ........ 

4 6 

Netherlands, East 

Vegetables 

. — 

0 

Vegetables .... 

8 65 

Apples ... 

. .- 

1 kStraits Settle- 

Apricots. 

1 

Indies 

Nectarines 

. — 

2 inents 

Cherries . 

5 


Peaches 

. — 

23 

Citrus—Oranges 15 15 


Pears .. . . 

— 

2 

Gooseberries . 

5 


Plums ... . 

. — 

42 

Peaches . 

1 

.•Singapore . 

Apricots ,. 

1 

2 

Pears . 

1 


Cherries... 

. 27 

— 

Plums. 

2 


Citrus— 
Ixmiona 

_ 

5 

Tomatoes .... 
Potatoes .... 

— 1 
10 10 


Oranges. 

5 

25 

Other vege- 

5 2 


Goose berries 10 

— 

tables 



Loquats ... 5 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of February, 1033, also the average 
precipitation for the month of February and the average annual rainfall. 





Av*ge 


For 

Ay*ge 

i Annual 

Station. 

Feb., 

for 

lUdn> 


1088. 

Feb. 

fall. 

Fab North an 

D Uppi 

SR Nor' 

TH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

— 

1 0*56 

1 4*70 

Marree . 

0-77 

1 0-49 

5*89 

Farina . 

0-32 

1 0*64 

6*47 


_ 

0-52 

1 0-66 

7*94 

Beltana . 

— 

8*54 

Blinman. 

017 

0-74 

11*95 

Hookina. 

— 

0-42 

i 11*53 

Hawker . 

012 

0*55 

i 12*30 

Wilson . 

— 

0-60 

11*78 

Gordon. 

— 

0-75 

10*63 

Quom. 

— 

0-66 

13*29 

Port Augusta .. 

1 — 

0-49 

9*42 

Bruce. 

1 

0-64 

9*93 

Hammond. 

i 

1 0-58 

11*31 

Wilmington- 


0-57 

17*43 

Willowie. 

— 

0*69 

12*19 

Melrose ... 

— 

0-85 

22*85 

Booleroo Centre 


0*63 

1515 

Port Germein .. 

0-01 

0-48 

12*43 

Wirrabara . 


0-66 

! 19*21 

Appila . 

1 — 

0-6« 

14*57 

Cradock .. 

— 

0-64 

j 10-83 

Carrieton . 

— 

0-57 

12*31 

Johnburg . 

— 

0-53 

10*61 

Eurelia , .... 

— 

0-62 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

— 

0*63 

13*21 

Nackara. 

— 

0-66 

1M6 

Black Rook .... 

— 

0*63 

12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

— 

0*60 

11*66 

Peterborough .. 

— 

0*59 

13*21 

Yongala . 

— 

0*67 

14*42 

NobtH'Eav 

’T. 


Yunta . 

— 

0*60 

8*50 

Waukaiinga ... 

— 

0*51 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

— 

0*69 

8*28 

Cockbum . 

0-37 

0*61 

7*96 

Broken Hill .... 

0-25 

0*86 

9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

— 

0*50 

13 17 

Port Broughton 

012 

0*53 

13*93 

Bute . 

__ 

0*51 

15*36 

X^aura . 

009 

0*69 

17*91 

Coltowie . 

0*68 

16*69 

Jamestown .... 

— 

0*65 

17*71 

Glfkdstone . 

— 

0*60 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .. 

003 

0-61 

16*78 

Georgetown .... 

005 

0-71 

18*35 

Narridy . 

Redhill. 

0-15 

012 

0*61 

0*61 

16-85 

16*66 

Spalding ....... 

008 

0-78 

18-99 

Gulnare .’ 

0*79 

18*56 

Yacka. 

002 

0-63 

16-33 

Koolunga. 

— 

063 

16-40 

Snowtown. 

007 

0*62 

15-64 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1988. 

Av’ge 

for 

Feb. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Lower Nort 

'H- COTft 

mued. 


Brinkworth. 

— 

0*66 

15*74 

Blyth . 

0*05 

0*62 

16*77 

Clare. 

0*06 

0*82 

24*63 

Mintaro . 

— 

0-74 

23*42 

Water vale . 


0-78 

26*91 

Auburn . 

0*11 

0*83 

23*98 

Hoyleton. 

0*15 

0*56 

, 17*32 

Balaklava . 

0*06 

0*66 

1 15*49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

0*01 

0*64 

12*93 

Terowie . 

— 

0*81 

13*35 

Yarcowie. 

— 

0*70 

13*67 

Hallett. 

— 

0*68 

16*40 

Mount Bryan .. 

— 

0*77 

16*65 

Kooringa. 

— 

0*69 

17*89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

1 —■ 

0*64 

18*65 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

0*02 

0*62 

18*83 

Saddleworth ... 

0*05 

0*71 

19-65 

Marrabel . 

0*08 

0-61 

19*84 

Riverton ...... 

0*08 

0*67 

20*75 

Tarlee. 

— 

0*64 

18-11 

Stockport.. 

— 

0*60 

16-88 

Hamley Bridge . 

— 

0*65 

16-54 

Kapunda. 

002 

0-69 

19*79 

Freeling. 

— 

0*62 

17*85 

Greenock. 

— 

0*70 

21*68 

Truro . 

0*03 

0*68 

19*98 

Stockwell. 

— 

0*71 

20*12 

Nuriootpa . 

— 

0*66 

20*64 

Angaston. 

0*03 

0*71 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

0-05 

0*66 

22*02 

Lyndoch . 

0*06 

0*70 1 

23*46 

Williamstown .. 

0*05 

0*72 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen . 

0*04 

0*90 

1433 

Mallala. 

— 

0*62 

16-58 

Roseworthy .... 

— 

0*58 

17*34 

Gawler. 

0*01 

0*69 ! 

18*96 

Two Wells. 

— 

0*65 

15*70 

Virginia . 

— 

0*59 

17 12 

Smithfield . 

— 

0*73 

17-60 

Salisbury. 

0*02 

0*64 

18*54 

Adelaide. 

0-18 

0*74 

2MO 

Glen Osmond .. 

0*31 

0*71 

26*98 

Magill. 

0*17 

0 81 

26-50 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

0-21 

0*88 

27*30 

Stirling West ... 

0*37 

1*19 1 

46*91 

Uraidla.i 

0*45 

MO i 

43*91 

Clarendon .i 

0-12 

0*87 1 

32*82 

MorphettVale . 

0-10 

0*73 1 

22*84 

Noarlunga.. 

0*05 

0*70 

20-34 

Willunga . 

009 

0*81 ; 

26*01 

Aldinga . 

— 

0*71 1 

20-23J 
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JRAINFALIr-confmii^d. 





Av’ge 




Av'ge 


IToc 

Av’ge 

Annual 


For 

AVge 

Aimtial 

StatloD. 

Teb.. 

for 

Ealn* 

Station. 

Feb., 

(or 

lEain* 


1088. 

1 Feb. 

faU. 


1088. 

Feb. 

1 fall. 

Mount Lofty Ranges— cmtd. 

West op Spencer’s— contd. 


Myponita. 

— 

1*17 

29*48 

Rudall . 

— 

0*59 

12-19 

Normanville ... 

— 

0*65 

20-69 

Oleve .. 

0*03 

0*64 

14-66 

Yankalilla . 

0-06 

0*77 

22*85 

Cowell . 

0*02 

0*68 

11-10 

Mount Pleasant 

013 

0-77 

27*18 

Miltalie. 

0*06 

0*61 

13*64 

Birdwood. 

, 0*20 

0*71 

29*15 

Darke’a Peak .. 

— 

0*74 

14-92 

<Ouuioracha .... 

i 0-29 

0-83 

33*39 

Kimba . 

— 

0*89 

11-62 

Millbrook Rea. . 

1 0-28 

1 M5 

34*86 





Tweedvale. 

0-26 

0*88 

35*89 

Yorre Peninsula. 


Woodside. 

0*20 

! 0*90 

32*25 

Wallaroo . 


0*50 

13-91 

Ambloside. 

0*17 

0*88 

34*87 

Kadina. 

1 — 

0*60 

16-61 

Naime . 

0*12 

0*91 

28*09 

Moonta. 

0*02 

0*52 

16-05 

Mount Barker .. 

0*23 

0*94 

31*79 

Paskeville . 

0*01 

0*47 

1 15-46 

Bohunga ...... 

1 0*26 

0*92 

33-15 

Maitland . 

— 

1 0*64 

19-90 

Macclesfield .... 

0*12 

0*90 

30*43 

Ardroesan . 

0*08 

0*48 

13*93 

Meadows . 

017 

0*98 

36*12 

Port Victoria ... 

0*07 

0*49 

15*40 

.Strathalbyn .... 

1 0*03 

0*73 

19*34 

Curramulka .... 

0*02 

0-.51 

17-87 




Minlaton . 

— 

0*49 

17*80 

Mubray Flats and 

Valley. 

Port Vincent ... 

_ 

0*61 

14-40 

Meningie . 

0*11 

1 0*61 

1 18*37 

Brentwood. 

— 

054 

15-45 

Milang . 

— 

0*58 

14*92 

Stansbury. 

0*05 

0-50 

16-81 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

— 

1 0*62 

14*76 

Warooka . 

_ 

0*54 

17-61 

Wellington. 

1 — 

! 0*58 

14*56 

Yorketown .... 

0-02 

0*49 

16-94 

Tailem Bend ... 

— 

0*80 

14*70 

Edithburgb. 

0 20 

0*52 

16*34 

Murray Bridge . 

— 

0*58 

13*59 



CalUngton . 

Mannum . 

0*03 

0*58 

0*49 

15*20 

11*47 

South and 

South-East. 


Palnaer. 

0*06 

0*68 

16*43 

Capo Borda .... | 

0*06 

0*62 

24*83 

'Sedan . 


0*54 

12*11 

Kingscote . 

0*01 

0*69 

19*11 

. Swan Reach ... 

_ 

0*72 

10*60 

Penneshaw .... 

0*04 

0*79 

18*85 

Blanchetown ... 


0-55 

11*04 

Victor Harbor .. 

0*03 

0*74 

21*27 

Eudunda . 

0-03 

0*65 

17*11 

Port Elliot. 

0*02 

0*73 

19*91 

Sutherlands .... 


0*51 

10*82 

Goolwa. 

— 

0-70 

17 81 

Morgan. 

_ 

0*56 

9*20 

Copeville . 

— 

0*76 

11*44 

Wailierie . 

— 

0-98 

9*66 

Meribab. 

— 

0*76 

11*10 

Overland Crnr... 

_ 

0-68 

10*41 

Alawoona. 

— 

0*69 

10*02 

Loxton.I 

_ 

1*02 1 

11*59 

Mindarie . 

— 

0-61 

11*91 

Ronmark.| 

1 

0-77 1 

10-49 

Sandalwood .... 

— 

0-71 

13*57 



Karoonda . 

0*02 

0-78 

14*33 

West op Spencer’ 

s Guli 

r. 

Pinnaroo ...... 

0-03 

0*97 

14*64 

Eucla . 

007 

0*69 

9*98 

Parilla . 

0*05 

0*70 

13*90 

Nullarbor. 

— 

0*47 

8*73 

Lameroo . 

0-04 

0*78 i 

16*08 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

— 

0*47 

11*82 

Parrakie . 

— 

0*74 j 

14*49 

Penong . 

— 

0-71 

12*12 

Geranium. 

0*04 ! 

0*74 1 

16*41 

Koonibba. 

— 

0-83 

11*82 

Peake . 

0*01 j 

0*85 

16*03 

Denial Bay .... 

— 

0*58 

11*36 

Cooke’s Plains ., 

— 

0*64 

16*38 

''CJeduna. 


0*55 

9*95 

Coomandook ... 

0*11 1 

0*67 

171i 

Smoky Bay .... 

— 

0*48 

10*28 

Coonalpyn. 

0-09 1 

0*61 

17*42 

Wirrulla. 

— 

0-28 

10*08 

Tintinara. 

012 

0*79 

I 860 

Streaky Bay ... 

— 

047 

14*82 

Keith . 

0*02 

0*95 

17*87 

'Ohandada . 

— 

— 

— 

Bordertown .... 

001 1 

0*74 

19*22 

Minnipa.! 

— 

0*73 

13*68 

Wolseloy . 

006 

0*72 

18*4i 

Kyancutta. 

— 

— 

— 

Frances . 

0*02 

0*79 

19*99 

Talia.| 

— 1 

0-4J ! 

14*63 

Naracoorte .... 

0*03 

0*7.5 

22*69 

Port EUiston ... 

0*03 

0*43 

16-39 

Penola . 

0*04 

0*87 

26*0(1 

Yeelanna. 

010 

0*43 

15*72 

Lucindale. 

0*05 

0*67 

23*16 

Cummins. 

0*02 

0*55 

17*35 

Kingston . 

0*08 

0*70 

24-33 

Port Lincoln.... 

0*02 

0*50 1 

19-34 

Robe ..... 

0*09 i 

0*73 

24-64 

Tumbv. 


0*53 1 

13-92 

Beaohport. 


0*90 

26-93 

'Ungarra. 

0*08 

0*66 I 

16*73 

Millioent. 

0*19 

1*03 

29-76 

Carrow. 1 

— 

0*09 

13*08 

Kalangadoo .... 

0*22 

1-48 

3203 

Amo Bay.| 

— 

0*62 1 

12-44 

Mount Gamhier 

0*20 

1*06 

30*62 
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Branch. 
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on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page. 

Mar. 

April. 


Page. 

Mar. 

April. 

Adelaide. 

* 




* 

24 

28 

Alawoona . 

* 

— 

— 

Flnnlss . 

* 


AJdinga. 

• 

— 

— 

Frances . 

* 

1 

5 

Allandale East. 

t 

10 

7 

Frayvllle. 

t 

— 

— 

Alma. 

• 

— 


Qawler River. 

* 

— 

— 

Amyton. 

« 

— 

— 

Georgetoum . 

* 

11 

8 

Angastoa ... 

* 



Geranium .. 

4r 

26 

29 

Appila. 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone... 

t 

15 

7 

Applla Yarrowle . 

Artnurton. 

t 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women’s . 

t 

10 

14 

* 

_ 

_ 



14 

11 

Ashbourne . 

* 

8 

5 

Glofsop. 

* 



Auburn Women's . 

t 

31 

2S 

Goode . 

972 

15 

12 

Balaklava. 

« 

27 

24 

Goode Women’s. 

* 

16 

12. 

Balhannah . 

t 


— 

Greenock. 

t 

18 

17 

Balumbah. 

* 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

t 

0 

6 

Balumbah Women’s. 

t 

1 

5 

Gulnara. 

* 

— 

— 

Barmera . 

* 

— 

•— 

Gumeracha. 

« 

18 

10- 

Beetaloo Valley . 

Belalie Women's . 

t 

6 

10 

Halidou. 

* 


— 

* 

14 

11 

Hanson. 

* 

7 

11 

Belvidere . 

♦ 


Hartley . 

974 

8 


Berri . 

* 

14 

10 

Hawker. 

• 

— 

— 

Big Swamp. 

Blackheath. 

* 

* 

16 

13 

Hindmarsh Island. 

Hooldna ... 

: 

— 

— 

Black Rock . 

« 


Hops Forest. 

t 

6 

3 

Black Springs. 

t 

— 

— 

Hoyleton. 

* 

20 

24 

Blackwood . 


B 

B 

Iniiian Valley. 


16 

20 

Block E. 

* 



Ironbank. 

• 

— 


Blyth . 

« 

24 

28 

Jamestown. 

* 

15 

19 

Bboleroo Centre. 

* 

10 

7 

Jervois .. 

• 

9 

13 

Boolirun . 

* 

— 

— 

Ralangadoo Women’s .... 

t 

11 

8 

Boor’s Plains . 

970 

2 

G 

Kaiangadoo . 


11 

8 

Borrika... 

• 

— 

— 

Kalyan . 


15 

19 

Bowhlll. 

* 

6 

10 

Kangarilla . 

t 

— 


Brentwood . 

t 

2 

6 

Kangarilla Women’s. 

t 

16 

20 

Brinkley . 


8 

5 

Kanmantoo . 

« 

— 

— 

Brinkwbrth. 

969 

6 

10 

Eannl . 

* 

— 

— 

Brownlow. 

t 

— 

— 

Kaplnnie. 

* 

— 

— 

Buchanan. 

t 

— 

— 

Kapunds . 

* 

10 

14 

Bugle. 

* 

14 

11 

Karo’dt.^by. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs. 

• 

— 

— 

Earoonda. 


15 

12 

Bute . 

* 

16 

20 

Eeltb. 

1 » 

9 

6 

Butler . 

« 

— 

— 

Kelly. 

! t 

11 

8 

Galea. 

« 

—. 

— 

Ki Kl. 

1 * 

— 

— 

Cadell . 


— 

— 

KUkerran . 

971 

! 0 < 

6 

Caliph .. 

1 * 

7 

4 

Kongorong. 

• 

6 

10 

Caltowie . 




Koohmga . 

• 


Canowle Belt . 


— 

— 

Koonibba . 

m 

9 

G 

Caralue . 

* 

8 

5 

Koonunga. 

• 


— 

Carrow . 

« 

8 

f> 

Koppio . 

* 

7 

4 

Chandada. 



Krmgin. 

* 

13 

10 

Charra. 

* 

— 

— 

Kulkawirra. 

♦ 

14 

11 

Cherry Gardens. 

t 

11 

8 

Kyancutta . 

* 

7 

4 

Clanfleld . 

* 



KybyboUte. ... 

t 

9 

G 

Clare Women's. 

* 

— 

— 

Kybybollte Women’s .... 

* 

7 

4 

Clarendon. 

* 

6 

10 

Lameroo. 

* 

11 

8 

Cleve. 

* 

11 

1 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

t 

6 

5 

Cobdogla. 

« 

— 

— 

Laura . 

* 

11 

8. 

ColUe. 

♦ 

i 

5 

Laura Bay . 

972 

14 

11 

Colton. 

* 

— 

— 

.T..enswood <fe Forest Range. 

w 

— 

— 

Coomandook . 

♦ 

23 

27 

Light’s Pass. 

970 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn . 

* 

— 

— 

Upson. 

* 

11 

8 

Coonawarra . 

* 

9 

13 

Lone Gum and Monash .. 

* 

8 

5 

Coonawarra Women's. 

• 

15 

19 

Lone Pine. 

« 

6 

10 

Coorabie . 

I* 

— 

— 

Longwood . 

* 

.— 

— 

Copoville. 

« 

— 

— 

Lowbank. 

* 

8 

5 

Coulta. 

* 

— 

— 

Loxton . 

* 

10 

14 

Cradock . 

* 

— 

— 

Luclndale . 

* 

— 

— 

Cummins. 

* 

10 

14 

Lyndoch. 

* 

7 

4 

Cungena . 

* 

2 

6 

McLaren Flat. 

t 

— 

— 

Currency Creek .. 

Cycmet River. 

* 

18 

10 

McLaren Flat Women’s... 

* 

2 

6 

* 

_ 


Macclesfield . 

967 

16 

20 

Darke's Peak. 

« 

— 

— 

MaoGlllivray . 

t 

7 

4 

Dudley . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Mallala . 

« 

20 

17 

Bdiimlle . 

♦ 

_ 


Maltee. 

t 

9 

6 

Elbow Hill . 

* 

7 

6 

Mangalo . 



— 

Eudunda . 

* 

6 

S 

Mangalo Women’s . 

* 

— 

— 

Eurella . 

« 

11 

s 

Mannanarie . 

• 

— 


Eurelia Women’s. 


1 

6 

Marama. 

* 

— 

— 

Everard East . 

* 

— 

— 

Meadows . 

* 

8 

5 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetlngf. 

Mar. 

April. 

Mar. 

April. 

Heribah. 

« 

13 

10 

Boseworthy . 




MHanff. 

t 

8 

8 

Rosy Pine. 


— 

— 

MJllendlUa. 

* 

— 

— 

Rudall. 


7 

4 

Hillicent . 

• 

24 

28 

Saddleworth. 


10 

7 

Jlillicent Women’s. 

* 

_ 

-— 

Saddle worth Women’s ... 


7 

4 

MJUtBlle . 


11 

8 

Salisbury. 

* 

— 

— 

Mlndarie. 

• 

3 

7 

Salt Creek. 


— 

— 

Minnlpa. 

* 

— 

-— 

Sandalwood ... 

* 

— 

— 

JModbury. 

* 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom . 


11 

8 

Monarto 8oiith. 

974 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay. 

t 

7 

4 



_ 

— 

Smoky Bay . 

t 

__ 


Moorlands. 


_ 

12 

Snowfown'. 

• 

10 

14 

Moorook . 

* 

— 

— 

South Kllkeiran . 

* 

7 

4 

Morchard . 


10 

7 

Spalding . 

* 

—- 

— 

Morphott Vale. 

* 


_ 


* 

1 

5 

Mount Barker . 

t 

20 

17 


* 

20 

17 

Mount Bryan. 

m 


— 

Stirling . 

* 

— 

— 


t 

2 

6 

Stockport .. 




Mount Gambler. 

967 


14 

Strathall^n . 

* 

8 

12 

Mount Hope. 

t 

7 

4 

Streaky Bay. 

* 

24 

28 

Mount Pleasant .. 

i 

— 

— 

Tallem Bend . 


16 

13 

Mount Remarkable. 

0 

— 

— 

Talia . 

* 

31 

28 

Mount Schauk. 

* 

— 

— 

Tantanoola. 

* 

4 

1 

Mudamuckla . 

« 

U 

8 

Tantanoola Women's .... 

t 

1 

5 

Mundalla. 

t 


— 

Taplan. 

• 


4 


« 

9 

13 

Taragoro. 

* 

8 

6 

Murray Brld((C ... .'i. 

974 



Tarcbwie. 

* 



Murraytown. 

t 

— 

.— 

Tarlee . 

0 

— 

—- 


* 







Myponna. 

* 

16 

20 

Tatiara ... 

* 

— 

— 

Myrla. 

* 

8 

5 

Thrlngton. 

0 

— 

— 

Nantawarra . 

* 

9 

0 

Tlntinara . 

* 

— 

— 

Naraooorte. 

* 

11 

8 

Truro. 

0 

20 

17 

Narridy. 

iK 

— 

— 

Tulkineara . 

0 

9 

13 

Namiha: . 

t 

— 

__ 

Twetjdvale . 

0 

16 

20 

Nelshaby. 

t 

— 

— 

Two Wella . 

0 

— 

— 


♦ 




0 

16 

13 

Kcthertbn. 

* 

8 

5 

Upper Wakefield. 

t 



JNTew Residence . 


— 

— 

tJraldla and Summertown. 

* 

6 

8 

North Booborowie. 

0 

—. 

— 

Veltch. 

* ] 

__ 

— 

Nunjikomplta . 


9 

6 

Virginia. 


— 

— 

Nunkeri. 


H 

5 

Waddikoe Rocks . 

* i 

n 

8 

•0’Louf?lilln. 

0 

13 

10 

Walkerie. 

* 

10 

14 

'Orroroo.. 

0 

— - 

-— 

Wallala. 

! • 1 

8 

12 

Overland Corner . 

t 


.5 

Wanbi . 

* 

22 

26 

Owen . 

t 

' 10 

7 

Wandcarah . 

0 

7 

4 

Palablo . ■ . 

0 

— 

— 

Warcowle . 

* 

7 i 

4 

Parllla . 

0 

7 

4 

Warcowlo Women's . 

IN 

7 1 

4 

Parllla Women’s . 

937 

15 

19 

Warramboo . 

0 

7 1 

4 

Parllla Well . 

■**' 

13 

10 

Warrarnboo Women’s .... 

958 


— 

Parllla Well Women’s . 

♦ 

28 ' 

25 

Wasleys . 

♦ 

9 

13 

Pnrrakle . 

♦ 

—. 

—- 

Wasleys Women's . 

I 960 

2 1 

6 

-Parrakie Women’s .. 

*, 

28 

25 

Watervale .. 

0 

20 1 

17 

Panins . 

0 

3 


Wauraltee. 

0 

7 

4 

Paskeville. 

0 

7 

4 

W eavers . 


13 ! 

10 

Pata. 

0 

.3 

7 

Wepowlc. 

967 

6 j 

10 

Ponneshaw. 

0 

,— 

— 

Whyte-Yaroowie. 

0 


— 

Ponola. 

0 

4 

1 

White’s River . 

0 

— 

— 

Penola Women’s . 

t 

— 

—. 

WUkawatt Women’s. 

* 

— 

— 

Penwortham. 

t 

9 

6 

WllUamstown Women's... 

t 

1 

6 

Petersvlllo. 

* 

7 

4 

Wllliamstown. 

« 

— 

— 

Petlna. 


25 

22 

Willowle . 

0 

27 

24 

PlnbouK . 

* 


—■ 

Wilmington . 

968 

14 

11 

PlnkawilUnle . 

* 

— 

—■ 

Windsor . 

0 

— 


Pinntiroo . 

* 

1 — 

__ 

Wirrabara . 

i 

— 

— 

Plnnsroo Women’s . 

# 

1 3 

7 

Wirrilla . 

0 

9 

6 

Port Elliott . 

t 

' 15 

! 16 

Wirrilla Women’s . 

t 

2 

6 

Py«ery . 

41 

7 

1 4 

Wlrrulla . 

0 

15 

19 

Pygory Women’s . 

1 ^ 

i — 

— 

Wolseley . 

0 

13 

10 

Quoni ... 

* 

t 6 

10 

Wudiima . 

* 



JS-amco . 

0 



Wvnarka . 

0 

_ 

_ 

Rapid Bay . 

0 

1 _ 

— 

Yacka . 

0 

_ 

_ 

Rcdhill . 

t 

11 

a 

Yadnarie . 

0 

7 1 

4 

Rendelsham . 

• 


—. 

YallundaFlat . 1 

0 



M^endelsham Women’s .... 

958 

t — 

— 

Yandiah . 

968 

7 

14 

Renmark. 

♦ 



Yaninee. 

* 

—- 


Rhynle . 

* 



Yantanabie... 

0 


__ 

Rlchman’s Creek. 

* 

1 18 

10 

YeeUnna. 

0 

8 

5 

Riverton. 

* 

— 


Yorketown. 

0 



Riverton Womeu's . 

* 


,— 

Younghusband. 

0 


— 

Roberts and Verran . 

♦ 


— 

Yurgo . 

0 

— 

— 

Rosedale.. 

t 

— 

— 

Yurco Women’s. 

; • j 

— 

— 


* Mo rsport ree«lved dnrliit tba month at Pebnury. t Hold ova. s In noom. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch, 

If the ntearest Branch is too far from the reader home, the opportunity 
-occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
•concerning the work of this institution. 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


McLaren flat. 

February 2nd.—^Present: 1.5 meinibers. 

Quince and Apple Jelly. —^Paper contributed by Mrs. W. Oakley:—‘^The fruit in 
general should be slightly under ripe. For preference, Adams Permoin or Five Crown 
are good apples to choose. First, clean the fruit thoroughly, cut in quarters, leaving 
the peel and core intaet. Put in preserving pan, barely cover with water, and boil for 
about one hour, or until the fruit is soft; then strain through jelly bag, allowing it 
to drain over night. Avoid all squeezing, which causes the jolly to be cloudy. Next 
day measure the juice, and to every cup of liquid add one cup of sugar, and boil 
for about half an hour, skimming occasionally. Boil rather quickly, but not too long, as 
it wdll spoil the color. The juice of a lemon added to apple jelly improves it. Put in 
glasses while still hot, and cover when cold. 

The following recipes were supplied by Mrs. J. Bruce:—Tomato Sauer.. —Ingredients: 
121bs. tomatoes, 6 large apples, 4ozs. salt, ^oz. cloves, loz. mace, ioz. whole spice, 
^oz. ground ginger, ^oz. cayenne' pepper, Dh. garlic, Dh. shallots, three pints white 
vinegar. Method.—(Break up or cut up tomatoes and apples; boil all ingredient’s, 
tomatoes, and apples together until tender enough to work through sieve. After 
putting all through, put back into stew pan with the 3 parts of vinegar and boil 
until thick enough to bottle. Worrrsfer Sauer .—^Boil 2 quarts of vinegar, and, when 
cold, add the following:—1 pint mushroom ketchup, .1 pint treacle, I pint soy, ^oz, 
cayenne pepper, loz. bruised ginger, loz. cloves, loz. garlic, loz. salt. Fut all in 
jar, and stir or shake ver 3 ^ often, and after 7 days strain and bottle. Phi,m Sauce. —611>r. 
plums, 1 quart vinegar, ^ cup salt, 21bs. sugar, 1 teaspoon cayenne pepper, 1 tablespoon 
whole pepper, .1 triblespoon whole ginger, 1 tablespoon cloves, a few pieces of garlic. Any 
large plum will do. Aprieots can bo used. Put all into pot, and l>oil from 2^ to Z 
hours; then put through sieve, and bottle. Mushroom KeioJiup .—-Break 1 peck of 
mushrooms into an earthenware pan, and strew ilb. of salt over them. Let .stand until 
Tiext day; then strain off the liquor through muslin, and squeeze the mushrooms through 
the muslin also. Measure and l)oil quarter of an hour. To every quart of liquor add loz. 
whole pei}>per, Joz. all spice, ^oz. wdiole ginger (bruised), and 2 blades mace; boil all 
togethex for ^ an hour; strain, and, when cold, bottle and cork. Well dip top of 
bottles in w'ax or hot resin. (Secretary, Mrs. C. Bobertson.) 


PABIIvLA (Average annual rainfall, IS.OOin.). 

December. 

Household Recipes. —Members supplied the following recipes :—Cauliflourer Piclclc: 
^ cauliflower (any size), lib. onions; cut up overnight (sprinkle with salt); in the 
morning strain off liquid, then cover w’ith vinegar and boil from 10 to 15 minutes; add 
2 or 3 cups sugar and 1 cup of flour, 2 tablespoons mustard, 1 teaspoon ttumerije, I 
teaspoon cayenne mixed to a smooth paste with cold vinegar; boil together for 5 minutes; 
more oi: less sugar may be added according to taste. Caffee Cake: 2 tablespoons butter, 

1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 nutmeg, 2 cups S.R. flour; make topping flour and 
enough butter to crumble, and sprinkle with sugar. Becipe for Aching Byes: Cold 
tea (without milk) giv^es relief to bloodshot, aching eyes. Small pads of clean linen 
should be soaked in the tea and tied very carefully over the eyes. Murray Cake: 
^Ib. good dripping, II cups sugar, 2 tablespoons golden syrup, 2 teaspoons mixed spiee, 

2 cups milk with 2 heaped teaspoons carb. soda dissolved in it, 2 cups fruit, flour to 
make cake mixture—about 1 sifter full; boat sugar and dripping, add syrup, then milk 
and soda, then fruit, and lastly spice and sifted flour; bake in moderate oven for 45 
minutes. Mouse Soap: 61bs. clarified fat, 31b. caustic soda, |jb. resin, 2 tablespoons 
borax, 2 tablespoons cloudy ammonia, 2gal]s. water. Mate Sauce: 4 pint milk, 1 
tablespoon dates, 3 dessertspoon cornflour, 2 tal^lespoons golden syrup, and a little 
lemon juice. Mop Beer: I kerosene tin water, 2oza. hops, 2ozs. bruised ginger, 21b8. 
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sugar; boil for ■} hour; take off lire aud till tin with cold water, when lukewarm add 
1 cup yeast; stand for 24 hours, then bottle. * * Drpressum^ ’ Cake: Take 1 cup each of* 
clarified dripping, sugar, currants, sultanas, aud hot water; to these add -J packet spice, 
h teaspoon ginger and lemon peel to taste; i)ut all ingredients into a saucepan and boil 
for 5 minutes; when mixtuie has cooled add 2i cups flour and 1 teaspoon carb. soda 
dissolved in hot water; mix well and put in a tin with 3 layers of greased paper; bake 
in moderate oven from 14 to 2 hours; Avill keep for weeks in an air-tight tin. Lemon 
Filling for Sponge Cake: 1 cup sugar, 1 cup water; put on in saucepan to boil, then 
add juice and grated rind of a lemon; mix 2 tablespoons cornflour with a little water 
and stir into mixture until clear; put between cake while still warm. (Secretary, Mrs. 
R. Welden.) 


RENDELSHAM. 

January Hth.—Present: JO members. 

BhJ£AD-Making.- “Mrs. W. Inns read the following paper:—“Make the yeast in the 
morning, leaving about i cup of yeast in bottle after each mixing. Cut 2 small potatoes 
into slices, 1 tablespoon loc^se hops, 3^ pints water. Boil together 5 minutes, straixu 
and, when cool, stir in 1 tablespoon flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon salt. Bottle, 
(and cork loosely. This yeast is ready to mix bread the same evening. Bread .—Take 16 
cups flour, 1 handful saJt, and mix in a deeip pan. Make a hole in centre, add 2 cupa 
yeast, and sufficient warm water to make a stiff dough. Knead well, and 'cover lightly 
to rise in a warm place, • In the morning turn out on floured board, and divide into 
loaves. Put these into greased tins, and let rise again from to 2 hours. Bake 
in a fairly hot oven, and leave open for 10 or 15 minute WefQre finally cH^si^g 
up to bake. Bake 1 hour or more, according to size of loaves.'^ Many other valuable 
recipes on yeast making, German cake, and currant loaA^es were given by members.. 
After a general discussion the meeting was closed. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Andrews.) 


WARRAlVIBfJO. 

February 3rd. 

Jam Making anp Presejiving. —Mrs. Steer read the following paper:—“The fruit 
should be firm and sound. If over-ripe fruit is made into jam and kept for any length 
of time it is apt to ferment or develop mould, because there is too much sugar Jind 
not enough jolly in the fruit. The sugar acts as a preservative; use the best sugar. 
The usual proportions are fib. sugar to 11b. fruit, but, if keeping the jam for any 
length of time, use pound for pound. Tlie preserving pan should be shallow to Jillow 
evaporation to take freely. If using a de<^p pan the jam needs longer time 

cooking. Insufficient cooking is often* the cause of failure, aud tnould on the jam is 
the result The object in cooking is to evaporate Hie water in the fruit. If insufficiently 
cooked, the jellying ])roperties are destroyed, and the color is spoiled. The jam should 
boil quickly, usually 1 hour after adding the sugar. Out up the fruit the uiglit before, 
and put part of sugar on it oaw night, and when that comt^s to the boil add re¬ 
mainder of sugar. If making jam more like a preserve, pour off the juice, lioil, then 
add the fruit. It is a, good plan to jmt marbles or a cxmple of two shilling x'ioces in 
the bottom of the pan before adding the fruit and sugar; it will helji to prevent the 
jam from catching, and stirring is not required so constantly. An Acid JTint .—When 
apples or quinces are tasteless, add tartaric acid to the fruit. Use ^ teaspoon to lOlbs. 
of fruit for jam, and a jiincli when making pies. Whole Fruit /rwi.—For berries of 
any kind butter tlie bottom, of the pan. Ijoave fruit in over night, with lib. sugar. 
}>o( not stir, and put the rest of sugar in liy degrees when boiling. Ax^ricots cut in 
halves and melons in dice cooked this way is an improvement on stirred jam. Bottle 
jam when warm, cover and label, and store in a <*ool phice. Tb cover jam, dip tissue 
paper in milk, and down carefully. When dry it is stiff like x>archment, and 

will keex^ for 12 months. Preserving Fruit .—For screw^-tox) jarst, the fruit should be 
firm, not too ripe, and. of one size, if possible. If fruit hrus to be. peeled, drop it into 
<*old water ,to prevent discoloration. The liottles should be thoroughly steriliseil, and! 
rubber' rings and caps should fit tightly. Rubber rings should only be used once. 
Bealing can \>o adopted if one hi\s not the patent self-sealing bottles. Use ilb. of 

paraffin wax at a time; melt it, and keep it ready on hot water. Wlien the bottle is 

filled j)our a thin layer of the melted wax on top, fit down tlie cap, or Cyork tightly, and 
stand in the steriliser. Be careful not to jerk the bottle. lAhen sterilising is finished 
remove the bottle, push in the cork or cax> down firmly, and coat the outside with 

melted wax. Put the bottle away while still w'arm. This is important, othorwdse the 

inner layer of wax may crack. The Syrup .—To every quart of water allow |lb. best 
white sugar, bring to the boil, and boil for half an hour, skimming wdien necessary. 
Cool before using. To Bottle .—Pack the fruit tightly into the sterilised bottler, and 
make as attractive as possible. Fill uf) with cold syrup. Dip rubber rings into hot 
water, and fasten securely on bottles. If wdshed, water may be used in place of syrup.. 
To sterilise .—Place bottles in a steriliser. A preserving pan or kerosene tin will do^ 
provided plenty of packing i.s placed in the bottom and around the bottles. Add 
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fiuflieieiit water to come two-thirds of tho way up the bottU«. Bring slowly to the 
boil, or 160 degrees F. The water should take at least 1 hour to reach 160 degrees. 
If heated too quickly, the skins on the fruit break. Take from steriliser, tighten the 
caps, and turn upside down to test for leaks. If leaking, re-sterilise next day. Wipe 
the bottles, label, and store in cool place. Time Allowed for Cooking. —Plums, 
minutes; rhubarb, 20 minutes; apricots and peaches, 45 minutes; pears, 1 hour; berries, 
,S0 minutes. To Bottle Tomatoes. —^Sniall tomatoes are the best to use. Pack tightly 
in sterilised bottles, and cover with water. Put in steriliser, bring slowly to 170 
degrees, or boil. Take out; leave 24 hours. Repeat next day; leave 2 or 3 days, and 
sterilise again. Tomatoes dono this w’ay will keep indefinitely. ({Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Collins.) 


WABLEYS. 

February 2nd. 

Mrs. L. W. George contributed a paper, ^^Pickles, Oiutney, and Sauce.’/ Members 
brought along the following tomato recipes:— Break fast Dish (Mrs. M. Richter).— 
Pry tomatoes in butter, put on toast, pour cream into pan after removing tomatoes, 
stir, and pour oyer tomatoes on toast. Tomato md Apple Chutney (Mias Sires).— 
Out up 21bs. apples, 21bs. tomatoes, lib. onions, 1 teaspoon each of whole spice, cloves, 
and pepper, 2 teaspoons ground ginger, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 cup brown sugar. Cover 
with 1 bottle vinegar. Boil gently 3 hours. Onion Pickles (Mrs. 0. Marshall).—121bs. 
onions, cover with boiling water, and a large handful of salt, leave standing till next 
day. Strain, cover with more boiling water and salt. Next boil enough vinegar to 
cover 1 teaspoon pepper corns and i teaspoon mustard seed, 3 or 4lb8. sugar. Tomato 
Salad (Mrs. Hewlett).—Slice tomatoes, and make the dressing as follows:—1 cup cream, 
2 tablespoons Worcester sauce, 3 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tablespoon sugar (or more, to 
taste), a little salt. Tomato Ketchup. —Out up 4Jbs. tomatoes and 11b. onions. Put 
in stew pan with 4az. salt, Jib. brown sugar, 1 saltspoon cayenne, 2oz. pepper corns, 
121 cloves, ilb. aUspice, 1 pint best vinegar. Bring slowly to boil, and simmer for J 
hour. Stir, to prevent sticking. Bub through a sieve while hot, tJ>en bottle. Tomato 
Chutney (Miss Allen).—31bs. ripe tomatoes (skinned), Slbs. apples, 1 dry onion, lib. 
brown sugar, and a piece or two of garlic, 1 dessertspoon pepper, 1 des8eT4;spoon 
0alt, 1 oz. ground ginger, a few currants and cloves. Cover whole with vinegar, and 
simmer 2 hours. Tomato Omelette (Mrs. Wilson).—Make a batter witli .1 egg, i cup 
flour (self-raising), 1 cup or more of milk, a batter about tho consistency of thick 
cream. Add slices of tomato, pepper and salt, and, if liked, sonni finely chopped onion. 
Pour in dessertspoonful into boiling fat. Turn, and, when u golden brown, dish up. 
Not too much fat needed. (Secretar>% Miss G. George.) 


CONFERENCE AT AUBURN. 

A very fine attendance of delegates from Branches at Auburn, Saddleworth, Wirrilla,. 
Clare, and Willianistown attended the special sessions for women held at the Lower 
North fJonference, at Auburn, on February 23rd. 

Mrs. J. 8. Hammatt, of Williamstown Branch, presided. Miss E. Campbell (Inspector 
of Domestic Arts, Education Department) delivered aii address, ‘^Wool and Its Uses,'^ 
and the following papers were read and discussed 

^'CARE OF CREAM AND MAKING OF BUTTER.” 


[By Mrs. L, IT. Giles, Auburn.] 

Butter is of groat value as a food, and should be consumed more; it is rich in 
vitamins and is easily digested. Children, especially, should be encouraged to eat 
plenty of butter; it is a very necessary and helpful food for the development and 
growth of the body. If economy in housekeeping must be practise where there are 
children, it is better to economise in something else, but allow a generous supply of 
butter on the table. 

To produce good butter, tho cows must be fed correctly. Care must be taken that 
they do not eat any weeds or food that may taint the milk. All utensils in the dairy 
must be kept perfectly clean, and after they are washed should be. rinsed in boiling 
water. Allow^ cream from thei separator to cool before mixing with other cream, and 
when mixed, stir twice a day, and keep in a cool place. To ensure best results, cream 
should not be kept more than two days before churning in summer, and four days in 
winter. 

Cream to be churned should be about 60 rlegreea in temperature. If this temperature 
is obtained, and if the c*ream is fairly thick, the butter will be churned in a few minutes 
without any trouble. Once churning has commenced it should be continued until the 
butter has become a solid lump, then the buttermilk should be immediately strained off,, 
and the butter removed to a shallow dish, which will be found ea.sicr for washing purposes. 
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It is important that all buttermilk bo thon)up;'hly vvnshed out of tho butter. A scalded 
wooden pat should bo used to stir the butter about in the cold water. The water is then 
poured off and some clean water added. This j)roeess is continued until the water 
■conies aw'ay clear. Sometimes it is essential to change the water five oi- six liuiea before 
it Ixicoines clean. 

Butter will not keep good for long if any Imttermilk is left in it. After washing, all 
water should be worked out of the butter with wooden pats which have been scalded. 
When free from moisture, the butter is weighed and salted, allowing about a teaspoonful 
of salt to each pound of butter. 

Care should be taken that the salt, is fino with no lu!m.}>s in it, and it must be worked 
well into the butter. If this is not ilone the butter will have a streaky appearance 
when cut. It is easiest to work tlie salt into small quantities of not more than 61bs. at 
a time. The butter should then be weighed and patted into shape on a board that has 
been scalded. It is advisable to allow ioz. (werweight, as sometimes butter loses weight 
after a few days, owing to the evaiwiration of the moisture that has been allowed to 
remain in it. 

When tlie pound of butt(u- is in shape lay the paper on it and fold over sides, turn 
with pais, and neatly fold in edges. Butter jnade in this way will keep in good condition 
for a fortnight. 


POULTRY. 

[By Mrs. W. 11. McKenurick, Clare.] 

l^oiiltry farming requir(?s courage, determination, and brains. In poultry farming, 
■one must bti alert, study, and be attentive to detect the little things that count. Fowls 
are subject to many ills, and attention given quickly very often saves heavy losses. 

Housing of poultry is most important. The house should be so fixed that the sun can 
shine into it during the day, and it should bo watertight and free from cracks that 
would cause draughts, which are injurious to fowls. 

Ill mating for egg production, select birds with good, sound bodies, lean heads, and 
full, bright eyes. Reject all birds that are not up to standard. The head and eyes 
play a lery prominent part in selecting, for the female with bold, full, bright eyes 
is always a layer. In selecting the male bird be positively certain that ho comes from 
sound, liealthy stock of the highest standard; .sec that he is free from blemishes and 
true to his particular breed. Reiiumiber that the male bird plays tho more important 
part in tin* lireeding pen. 

Hatch in August, September, and October for egg produR'tioii. This applies to light 
bre('<ls only; heavy breeds r('(piire to be hatched one month earlier. {5iH*-ond season hens 
mated with a well-grown, vigorous <',oeken*l make the best breeders 

l>o not ON'ercrowd the layers. Birds penned in lots of lb to 15 do much better than 
lots of ,')0 to 100. Watcli the bree<ling hens and see that they are in perfect health; 
and that tlie male bird is also kept free from vermin. Keep the breeders fit by having 
plenty of straw in the jiens for scratching purposes. Throw the grain into the litter 
and make the Ifirds work for their food. 

Po not neglect feeding. Give pdenty of green feed in the morning mash, and again 
:at midday. The evening meal should consist of good, sound grain. 

Morrtinff Mash .—-Put meat meal into mixing tub, pour boiling water over meal and 
stir well, then add green feed which has been finely cut, then bran, and mix well; 
lastly, add pollard. It is a good plan to chop up onions and put in tho mash, also put 
Glauber salts in the mash once a week. See that there is ^ways a plentiful supply 
of shell grit and ciiarvoal iu the pens. Also plenty of cool, clean water. 

For incubation a reliable incubator is necessary, one which, with rcJisonable care 
and attention, will not show much variation in temperature. Alwmys give every machine 
a trial run of 24 hours before placing eggs in incubator. All eggs should not be less 
than 2ozs. Badly shaped eggs—also those of porous shell—should b© discarded. Use 
eggs . as fresh as possible. Eggs that are being kept for incubation should be turned 
twi('.e a (lay and covered with a blanket, and kept in a cool, dry place. Start with a 
thermometer temperature of 102 degrees for the first week, and allow an increase to 
104 degrcMvs by the end of the third week. Close down the incubator on the nineteenth 
day, and on no aewunt open it again until the tw'onty-second day. Tlie hatch will 
then lie complete. Give incubators a g'ood cleaning out after each hatch. New 
incubators benefit by a coat of varnish before use. 

diickens should not be removed from incubator until 24 hours after hatching*. See 
that clean water is available in the brooder, and add a. small quantity of Epsom salts 
to the first drinking water. There should also be a supply of fine shell grit and charcoal 
spread on a board until they learn to pick. Do not give any food for 50 hours after 
hatching. Give chickens a good chick grain mixture for the first 10 days, then a 
growing mash and plenty of greenfeed. Sand and chaff make a very good floor covering 
for brooders. Cleanliness of brooders must on no account be overlooked. 
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To Fatten Cookerelfi. — A littlf* bi*ef i>r mutton (hipping iu tlie mash, or even bacon 
fat is splendid. A.uother method is to buy pieces of fat meat from a butcher and 
“render” them down in an eld tin on a slow tire. When the melted fat has cooled, 
cut it into small piecc^s to put into the mash. 

It is a pity more women do not take up poultry, and get out of doors more. There 
is more in jioultry farming than merely throwing some feml to fowls, gathering up 
(iggs, and r(*eeiviiig cheKjues. Fowls should be fed rt^asonably early and at regular 
intervals. Study the birds and use plenty of common sense mixed with good food. 
The result will be a pleasing one. 


BHEAl), ETC. 


[By Mrs. Pycuoft, Clan'.] 

Yeaht. 

To make good yeast good potatoes are required, and good flour to make good bread. 
If a bjtg of flour is on IuukI, obtain another and mix them together; this is a groat 
improvement. Never throw away water in which potatoes have been boiled. It is very 
useful, and can be added when making yeast or when mixing Inead. 

Hop YeaM. —Boil ,‘l medium sized potatoes in 2 pints of water. When nearly done 
add 2oz8. hops, boil 20 minutes longer, them mash and strain, mlding 1 tablespoon flour 
and 2 tablespoons of sugar, stir well, put in a jar or bottle, ox)ver, and allow it to stand 
in a warm jdace for three days, when it will be ready for use. 

To Set the Sponge. —Wasli and peel 3 me^liurn sized potatoes and boil in enough water 
to cover them well. Wlien soft, mash well in water and then add 1 cup of sugar, f cup 
flour, i teaspoon of tartaric achd. Allow this to cool, and when hike warm add 2 cups 
of hop yeast. Mix well (keep back 2 cups of this mixture for the next baking). This 
is acid yeast, and inu.st be kept in a warm place, and added next time when making a 
fresh mixture for sixingc instead of i»op yeast. In this way one can bake live or six 
weeks, (?ven without hop yeast, and then start fresh again. To the above mixture add 
enough flour to make a nice sponge, so that it runs off the spoon, beat well, cover, and 
put in a warm place to rise. This may he done either first thing in the morning or 
last thing at niglit. 

To Set the Dough. —For the quantity .sift fllbs. or 71b.s. of flour, add ^ (;*up of salt, 
about' d pints of luke warm water—or half water and half milk may bo used. Make 
a hole in the middle of tlie flour, pour in the sponge and water gradually and mix into 
a fl(’xible dougl», e.over, and s<d in a. warm pla-ee to rise for 2 or 3 hours. Tlien shape 
into loaves, using us little flour :is po.ssilde; jdace in greased tins and l(*t tlu^ dough 
rise again in a warm plaen for another hour, then bake. The oven should be hot and 
a regular heat imiintaincd for some time. 

Note. —Balt checlvs fermentation and must not be added with thc! yea.st. It must be 
added with the flow, never with tlie yeast itself. Sugar assists fermentation. 

Yeast or Gkbm.a.n Cake. 

Ingredients. —12 cuj)a flour, 2 eupS' sugar, 1 cup cream (if no cream on hand, half 
butter and half lard—or 1 cup lard only will do). Without butter or cream a few more 
eggs may be added— G or 8. A teaspoon of ground mace, essence of lemon or vanilla, 
a few sultanas oi’ currants, about 2 cups of milk and 2 tablespoons of salt. Topping. — 
3 cups of flour, 2 cui)8 of sugar, essence of lemon or vanilla, cinnamon^ if liked, enough 
butter to make it crumbly, and put on cake and })ake. 

Sponge. 

Make a sponge the same way as for bread, only about half the quantity for this recipe 
of cake. To vvalce the dough. —Sift the flour^ warmi milk, melt butter or lard, beat eggs 
and sugar with a little warm milk, make a hole in the flour, put in all the ingredients, 
mix with a little warm milk and flour, lastly put in the spongo with some more warm 
milk, and put in a warm place to rise for about three hours. Then put in well-greased 
slides, about an incli thick, using as little flour as jmssible, put in a warm place to rise 
for another hour, then brush over with some melted Vmtter or thin cream, and put on the 
topping and bake 20 minutes to half iiour. The flour sliould always be warmed in cold 
weather. 

If the hop yeast is not all used, a little may be added each time until all is used. 


CXXIKING AND BEBVING MEATS. 


[By Mrs. A. Wilson, 'Wtisleya.] 

The tastiness of meat dishes depends very much more on the cevoking than is perhaps; 
realised. A tough and tasteless dish is often said to be the fault of the butcher, when 
it is really faulty cCM>king. To ewk eorn beet put the joint on in cold water, throw 
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ill ii nutmeg', a very smiill piiicls of carlioiuite of sod:i, and u sjilaah of vinegar. Bring* 
to boil and keep boiling about 40 minutes. I then push, it tc^ one side of stove, where 
it mwmcrs for 4 hours. Oorged mutton I eook in the same way for 3 hours—] hour 
to eoiiie to the boil and reaeh the simmering stage, (k)rii pork is cooked in miicli the 
Mune wav as eoriH‘d beef. Directly the pork is tak<ai from the suucepan the skin is 
removed, and browned bn'ad crumbs sprinkliMl thickly over with grated nutmeg sliakiMi 
ovei' tlie crumbs, 

lii^asts of beef and mutton an* })ut into hot oven after the joints have been rubbed 
with flour and plaeiMl in dish containing fat. After 30 mirmb'-'^ l>oat of oven is. 

r(Mluiced and tin* joints cooked slowly for 3 to I hours. An onion roasted in vvitli tlie 
meat ensures a good flav<u- an 1 rie.li gravy. 

Lamb and vi^al ari* Ixdter roasted and served nith mint snina' and hanon juice. 

(!hops r<dain their jub'iness and flavor b(*st it rollml in egg and breadcrumbs, tlien 
tried in deep fnt. Wlien crumb frying, ituike the gravy witli freshly made tea out id' 
the teajiot instead of water. Plain friml eliops should lie put into a \erv liot ]>an witli 
very little fnf ami turned at least four times. 

Steak siiould be fried in the same way. (iravy bimf is liest for stews and boid’ steak 
puddings. stews, jiartly fry th(‘ steak, also onions and carrots, thmi ])iit into 

saucepan, cover with wat<*r, and simmer 2 to 3 hours. Thicken with flour bfjfore serving. 

iUej Steak Line a mould with a light dripping or suet pastry, cut up raw 

>teak into small dice, roll in flour, ]nit into Imsin with salt, pojiper, onions, and cover 
with cold water. Dover quickly with paste, fie down ami put straight into saueejmn 
<d’ boiling water (o steam for <1 to 5 hours. 

<'ho|i>s can be pul into jiiedisli, add cut up (oiion, cover with cold water, put a cocim' 
over and cook for 2 hoiivH. Then cover with a jiaste of 1 tablespoon dripjmig, 1 egg, 

I cuji flour, i cup milk, and cook 30 minutes. 

To mak(* curry us(! cooked meat cut into dice. Put 1 talih'spoon butter in pan to 
heat, add cut Uji onion, lightly fry, then add imt up meal, 1 t.ablesjtoon flour, I large 
teasfioon curiy jmwiler. and 1 apple and 1 teu.spoon plum jam if like*!. TVa’ all for 
in minutes, poui omu' enough hot water to (’over, then jmt all in saucefian to simmer 
] hour or more. Serve witli boileil ric(‘ and chipped j>otato(‘s. 

luimb's fry should be washed in salt watm, well drained, rolled in flour, ami slices 
CO iked ill lioiling fat and served with fried ra.shers of bacon. 

Brains should i),- soaked in salt water. Ibunove skins and boil gently for 40 niimites. 
t’aii b<‘ boiled again in milk then thickened with flour, salt, pepper, and a little Initter, 
tir can Ix’ dipped in batter and fried. Sausages .should be rolha] in floni' and well 
cooked, or rolle 1 in egg and br(',4d crumbs and fried. 


rsES OF FLOS. 

(By Miss Df.nnisox, Auburn.] 

Tn these dny.s of di’pression one ni'ods to study economy in thi' home. Housewives 
should turn their aftmition to using more eggs. Th(M-e is a difforoiit way of using eggs 
for every day in xhe year. No other food product will do this so nourishingly and so 
well. The main thing is to see that the <‘gg.s are fresh. This can l>e tested in several 
ways. Hold the egg before a lighted candle or to a .strong artificial light. If an 
egg looks clear it will be perfectly good, but if there is a dark spot attached to the 
sliell it is worthless. Stale eggs are considerably lighter than those newly laid. Most 
lionsew’ives nowadays kee]) a few fowls, and ’an produce imough eggs for their own 
use in the home. Ily keeping the egg.s gathered often she should have no difficulty in 
liaving fresh eggs. 

Bk(’IPes. 

Bacon and Pk’.—Mim-e or cut fine jib. uncooked lean Viacon or ham and pour 

boiling water ovm- to extract salt. Line a piedish with good short pastry and sprinkh? 
in the liacon. Mix 4 eggs with a large cup of milk and a little pepper, pour over the 
biu’on and bake in a nioderati^ men. (‘an be heated for eating at any time, and is 
nice with tomato sauce. 

CoddUd Egg .—Have the saucepan of water boilinfr and ])ut in tin' egg, cover closely, 
and ri'm()ve from boiling pobd,. Allow to stay in water 5 minutes. This is tlie best 
way to cook an egg for a child or an invalid, it is easily digested. 

Steamed .Eg(i. ~-i\\\iicr a eu]), sprinkle with finely clioppisl parsle.v. Brealc in egg, 
stand in boiling water till set', turn out on buUere<l toast, 

Euffy Omclt’tle .—Three eggs, 1 teasp(>onfnl chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons milk or 
cream, tiny piece finely chopjied onion, salt. Beat whites and yolks separately -that 
makes omeletlt' l>ufl'.v. 33) well beaten yolks add other ingredients. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites, pour into liot wolMiuttereil pan, eook ;i few nrinutes, then put under 
grills to set top lightly ; serve hot. Dheese may Vie used instead of fmrsley. Thna* 
eggs make enough to serve two persons generously. 
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Eggs have many uses. For mustard poultices—white of egg used instead of water 
in mixing mustard poultices prevents the skin from blistering. A little white of egg 
spread promptly over a burn eases the pain and prevents the formation of blisters. 
A shampoo makes the hair beautifully clean and fluffy. Beat the white of an egg stiff 
and rub lightly into the hair, then push all the waves carefully back into place, leave 
all night; in the morning brush out the fine white powder that was egg white. Leather 
which has become shabby looking and dull can be improved in appearance if rubbed 
over with the well-beaten wliite of an egg. For gluing down jam, use the white of an 
egg- i. 

White JEnihroeution .—To make a good embrocation for 8i)rains find rheumatic pain, 
put i cup each of turpentine and vinegar into a bottle and shake well to mix, then add 
level teaspoon of dry mustard, break into it a fresh egg, and shake till it looks like 
cream. 

Lvnament f\or Keuritis .—Take pint of white vinegar, ^ pint turpentine, i pint 
methylated spirits, 2 cakes of camphor, ^oz. opodeldoc, yolljs of two eggs. Dissolve th» 
camphor in spirits, beat the yolks well, add other ingredients. This will keep for years; 
should 1)0 put in small bottles for use. 


WeXH. DOWH AND WOOL MATTKJilSBES. 


[By Mrs. Timckb.] 

While wool is still bringing such a low price, it paj’s to find as many ways aB possible 
to which it can. be used on the farm. Where sheep are killed at the homestead there 
are to be obtained sheepskins whose market value is worth only a few shillings, and yet 
carry several pounds of wool. Now is the time to make articles for the home, which 
mean comfort and warmth during cold, wintry nights, by replenishing the household 
stock of bedding, which will last for years, in the form of wool downs and wool 
mattresses. 

Preparing the Wool. 

Choose a skin with plenty of wool—for a wool down, Merino or lamb’s w'ool is tl»e 
best; for n mattress any wool wall do. The next step is to wash the wool—the easiest 
method is to cut the skin into strips, as it is cJisicst to handle in tha.t way and tho 
wool docs not mat so much, it is not too heavy to handle, and is easier and quicker 
to tease. After washing day, wdiile there is plenty of hot water, put into copper of 
hot soap-suds and steep well, then rin.so and hang strips up to dry. Repeat on two 
next washing days, when the wool should be clean and free from grease. When clean 
and dry comb the wool which is still on the strips of skin to tease it, then shear off 
tho wool. The wool is now ready to bo used and already teased. 

Wool Downs. 

To make a wool down cover for the bed, Syds, of 31m. sateen will be needed, 4yd8. 
for each side. If bands of contrasting plain and figured sateen are preferred, as in 
shop-bought quilts, 7Jyd8. figured and Ifyds. plain sateen are required. 

1. Cut two lengths of figured sateen, etich 2yfl8. long, and join for back of quilt— 
size of quilt being 72in, x 62in. 

2. Out another 2yds. length cf figured into four strips, each 2yds. long by 7fin. wide, 
have two strips 72in. long and two .strips 62in.—^join, mitring comers to make top of 
quilt 72in. x 62in, 

.3. Divide plain sateen into four strips 73in. wide and join to inside edge of figured 
strips, mitring corners. 

4. Take rest of figured material (about l^yds.) and join to inside edge of plain 
sateen strips for the centre panel (about 42m. x 31in.), thus completing top of quilt. 

5. Join edges of front and back of quilt together, leaving unstitched an opening in 
the middle of ends and sides to allow for stufi^g quilt. Turn quilt right side out, pin 
or tack down along seams of panels, and also chalk design on centre panel and pin or 
tack that down, then machine along tacking, taking care to leave openings opposite 
openings on outside edges to allow for stuffing. 

6. Stuff quilt with teased wool evenly, stitch up openings, make eyelets in centre 
panel for ventilation, and the quilt is finished. 

A quilt this size tekes 31bs. teased wool. It is light, warm, and pretty, also verjr 
durable and much better than a Java down quilt, which soon powders away, also much 
healthier. 

Wool. Mattresses. 

To make a 3ft. mattress about 18lbs. to 24U)S. of teased wool are needed. If a 
mattress with built-up sides is made 241b8. are required, while bedding (pillow shape) 
takes ISlbs. A good ticking is advi.sablc, so that the wool will not work through, and 
as the wool will last indefinitely, it pays to get a long-wearing ticking. Measure size 
of bed and allow 2m. for every foot in length and width, 3ft, wide needed 3ft. 6in.. 
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material, to allow for taking up in stuffing. For bedding, machine two pieces of 
ticking together, leaving opening each end for stuffing. Place material on flat surface, 
stuffing firmly and evenly, sow up openings. Mark places for tabbing on top and 
underneath surface of bedding. Use leather tabs and mattress twine, and stab with 
mattress needle, tying leather tabs down firmly. 

The mattress made is comfortable and firm, and infinitely more healthy than flock, 
and much better than kapoc, which is importerl and powders away in about six years, 
and which then makes so much fluff in the bedroom, and must be injurious and likely 
to cause catarrh. 

If a mattress is preferred to the bedding, cut strips of ticking 4in. wide for sides 
and ends, and pipe edges. Stuff and tab in same way, and stab with needle and 
twine on side and end strips to hold stuffing to sides to give firm edge to mattress. 
Allow Gibs, to Slbs. of wool (teased) for every foot in width of bed. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

[By Mrs. P. Quirke and Mias J. Roach, Olare.] 

When making tea, if just a little water—enough to steep the leaves-—is addend, it will 
be found that not only a stronger cup is made, but a hotter one when the rest of the 
boiling water is added. 

Instead of using hi-carbon ate of soda—^which destroys vitamins—when cooking green 
vegetables, add a pinch of borax when the water is boiling, vegetables will retain color 
as well as vitamin content. 

If making a Yorkshire pudding, it will bo much lighter if made an hour or two 
before cooking. 

Place a little salt in frying pan before frying eggs and it will stop the fat from 
spitting, nnd will also help to keep the stove clean. 

To lengtlK'n tlio life of a tin kettle, turn it upside down each night after use. 

To remove dry paint from window panes if spilt when painting, rub gently with a 
penny. 

To clean grease or oil off silk stockings, use a little eucalyptus on a cloth and rub 
gently. 

Wlieii a heel of a sock or stocking has to be diirned, if a tiny tuck is taken under the 
foot wlier{> it will not be uncomfortable in wearing, the darned heel will not show. 


I PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. I 

i NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1938. 

I EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. —lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15s. per dozen; £5 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.— lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.— 15s, per dozen; £5 per 100. 


Free on Rail, SaUelrary. 


OELIYERY.—CHICKS—February and Early March. 
BOOS—January and February. 


i Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, Salisbury, 
or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

a F. ANDERSON. Poultry Expert 

igigjt8|gfg{g]gigigigigjgfglfg{gjgiPlfffPfg R 3, fi giB>iiOJ?3fn3fi3f3J!3fiojpiJigigip^ 
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A good cleaner for vvindovvH, place a dessertspoonful of wliiting in the water and 
wash in usual way. 

To make a good mop oil, take 1 part boilei linseed oil and :i parts kerosene and 
1 tablespoon of vinegar, mix well. 

To make a good floor poli.nh—l^ozs. shellac, l^ozs. resin, 1 bottle methylated spirits, 
mix all together and bottle. Beady to brush on liiioleums in a day or two. 

When covering wooden coat hangers, cut off an inch or so at each end, because they 
are often too long for averHg.^ frocks—it saves the ugly mark at the top of the sleeve. 
The end of the hanger sliouM come only to the end of the shoulder seam. 

If woollen stockings are inclined to shrink when washed, peg on the line by the 
heel and toe. 

Before undertaking dirty work, such as cleaning a stove, rub hands—especially 
around the nails—with soap or vaseline. 

A recipe' for soft' soap.—21bs. No. 2 soap, ^Ib. borax, ^ kerosene tin water, bring to a 
boil and add borax wlien \vat(r is fairly hot. 

If sugar grains are ratlier "oarse, nuich time will be saved when making cakes, &c., if 
tlu' sugar is placed in a Hat <lish and pressed over thoroughly with a flat iron. 

To keep juits aAvay; Bring to a l>oil 3 enj) sugar, 1 cup water, and 1 tablespoon borax. 
The ants will swann :iroun<l it the first day, but the next day will disapj)ear. 

Add a little vinegar to wash-up water to remove quickly the .smell of fish or onions. 

A cloth di})X)e(l in turpentine will clean the rubbers on a wringer. 

A lettiKM^ that has withered can be made crisp again by x^l^tcing it in a bowl of 
water with a steel knife. 

To cool an ovf'ii; Tut a larg(‘ basin of cold water into an over-hot oven and it will 
quickly cool it. 

To test an oven; 'Po test an oven, take a sheet of white paper and if it only just 
tinges—becomes a pale straw odor—it is fit for sponge cakes, or anything requiring 
a slow o^’en. 

To cure hicconglis: Take, 1 teaspoon of common vinegar. 

To prevent cakes Ix-iconiing stab', ^ thick .slice of bread in the crock or tin in 
which cakes are. kc'pt, and renew it every third <lay. 

Iodine stains will disapijcar by the morning if the article is left in water into which 
has been stirred corninon mustard. B<q)eat the jiroceas if the stain is an old one. 

To remove rust stains from white goods, rjh with juice of lemon and salt, place 
artichi out in sindighf. If the rust has not disa.jqieareil, repeat. It may be necessary 
to rinse out the lemon tind s;dt between each ap^dication. This method is much cheaxier 
than salts of lemon and quite as (‘ffective. 

After starcli is made, stir with a candle or add white wax to prevent .starch sticking 
to t1ie iron. It also adds a, gloss to the clothes. 

To remove fruit stains from white or colored cotton goods, stridch articles tightly 
{’.cross a basin and |)onr boiling water through. If done before the article gO(‘s to the 
laundry, the stain will quite disapxiear, but if soap has been {ipplied Ix-fore trying tlu‘ 
above method, the lioiling wjiter will not have the desired effc'ct. 

Mildew on leather: Bub well w^ith vaseline and leave for some tiiiie. 

Grass stains: Damp the place at once with cold water, then apjdy cream of tartar. 

Grease: Before washing garments on which there are grease marks, rub the spots with 
glycerine and they wull come out witli soap and water. 


(Hher Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Bendelsham.... 

7/12/32 

10 

Question Box ... 

Mrs. G. Andrews 

Barilla . 

18/1/33 

10 

** Ice cream making ”— 
Mrs. Phillis 

Mrs. R. Welden 

Balurnbah. 

1/2/33 

8 

“ Home Nursing ”—Mrs. 
Heythuysen 

Miss C. Riches 

Tantanoola. 

1/2/33 

12 

; Question Box . i 

Mrs. E, Teller 

.Auburn. 

27/1/33 ! 

14 : 

1 

“ Use of Eggs ”—Miss j 

Dennison 

Miss Dennison 

Penola.. . 

1/2/33 

18 

Address H. Orchard : 

Mrs. E. Kidman 

Williamstowm . . 

1/2/33 

(> 

Discussion. ; 

Mrs. A, Cundy 

Gladstone. 

10/2/33 

28 

Dress Cutting—M. Butha 

Mrs. M. Sargent 

Kangarilla.. 

lrt/2/33 

9 j 

Dis(Uission ... 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Kalangadoo ... ; 

11/2/33 

11 1 

Demonstrations —Mes- 
damea Messenger and 
Davies 

Mrs. E. Dowdell 
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MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 

MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 30.52in.). 

.January IStlu—Present: 12 member';. 

Mauketing Grain. —Mr. G. Morris gave the following adrJrc8.s:-— Wheat .—This is 
not a profitable crop in tliis cliatriet, beeause the elimate is not suitable for producing 
the lM38t milling grain. Millers complain that the grain is too soft and unsuitable for 
their ro(piiremeiits. Oats grown in this district are generally aeknowlcdgwl as superior 
for milling purposes to any juodiiced in other parts of the State, but this cannot be 
said of the oats groAvn for seed purfioses in the district of late years. Nothing but the 
most carefully selected seed shouhl be sown. Only by grading can foreign matter be 
Bijccessfully avoided. The presence of foreign mutter in samples appears to have been 
the biggest drawback in this line. Barley .—Exporters of barley have the whole world 
to com{Hde with, and growers must realise that quality gets tlie high prices, and nothing 
will induce a buyer to pay a penny more for a sample than what it is worth. Therefore, 
a49 with the ce^sc of oats, particular attention must be paid to the selection and grading 
of seed. Barley should not be sown too heiivily, and I recommend that Ibusli. per acre 
of seed be sown in drills running both ways, i.c., say, ^bnsh. be sown each way, or 
failing this, if the ground is clean, that it lx? scarified at right anglc.s to the drills. This 
would broadcast the seeil evenly and give the jdants a chance to stool out. The rate of 
sowing and method should, under ordinary circumstances, pro<1uco a crop of equal 
quantity, but of a much Imtter quality than that of a heavier sowing. Another point 
is that secHling be done earlieT' than it is at present, and I vvouhl suggest that same be 
completed the second week in .July. In nine cases out of 10 the grain produced from 
the earlier sowing is far superior to that from the later sowing. Harvesting cannot be 
commenced until the crop has ripened thoroughly if the be.st results are to be obtained, 
as it is only in the ripening stages that the malting qualities are produce*!. Unripeness 
leads to uneven gcTininatiou and inferior malting qualities. It is noticeable that growers 
are harvesting their barley this year before it is ripe, with the result that the sample 
is not a goo<l one, as it w'ould be if the crop w(‘re alIowc<l to stand a, few' days longer. 
Maltsters look for a mellow'- grain for their extract, ami they cannot get results from 
Ji flinty grain whi<‘,h is v(‘rv often the result of pnuntiture harvesting. Great care must 
be taken in not akinniuig the grain—-this is useless for malting y)urposes. Rags are also 
an item which must be given careful attention in the niarkiding of tlie grain, buyers are 
usually very particular that only the Ixist sacks be used, and a growler wire uses inferioi 
bags cannot expect to get the* same ])rice for his grain a« tlu? one who uses good bags, 
even if their produce is of an equ:*! quality. AFore especially are goo*! sacks required 
if the grain is to be shipped overseas. I)uckbill is generally recognised as the best 
variety for this district, as Prior barley sown has so far failed to give good results. 
A new variety in Plumage was introduced into the ilistrict in 1920. T would strongly 
recommend that this variety l>e grown more extensively in future, as it is being eagerly 
sought after by overseas buyers.^’' (Secretary, G. Gurry.) 


Other Reports Rer^ived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present, 

Subject. 

St^cretary. 

Kybybolite .... 

7/2/.33 

29 

Address—L. tl. Cook .... 

A. Shepherd 

Mundalla. j 

9/2/33 

30 

Address—Dr. Davies .... 

A. Ross 

AUandale East . 

10/2/,33 

9 

Discussion. 

T. Earl 

Mt. Garabier ... 

J 0/2/33 

16 

“ Tree-planting — W. 
Robinson 

G. (Jurry 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WBPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.30in.). 

October 31st.—I^resent: 11 members. 

Tour op the District. —Some fine crops wrere seen, and in general they were 
reasonably free from disease; several plots were affected with rust. Barley grass did 
considerable damage, in. some instances causing a thinning out of the crop. Hay-die 
in the form of take-all was also st^en chiefly in Nabawa, but a plot of Canberra on Mr. 
W. Boocke^s property was severely menaced by this disease. The properties inspected 
were those of Messrs. D. Oiocker,' E. Paeeh, L. Jasper, W. G. Gregurke, J. .F. Bums, 
T. P. Orrock, J. Crocker, C. H. Roheke, and W. Roo«cke. The general view was that 
a crop of Waratah on Mr. C. H. Boocke*8 property was the best inspected on the tour. 
At this homestead Mr. A. Browne ^s Clydesdale stallicm, ^‘Wiedgewa King,»» and brood 
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mares vrere iii8T?^cted; also a patjeiited thr^shor attached to a header which has com¬ 
pleted a very satisfactory season reaping, and \vias highly recommended by the owners. 
Mr. Orchard addressed the meeting held in the evening. 

Harvest Reiports were given at the meeting held on February Ist:—Mr. T. Orrock, 
•early April sown Felix, slightly frosted and, rusted, ISbush.j Nabawa, rust bad, ISbush.; 
Ranee, 27biish.; Noongaar, lObush.; on stubble Nabawa yielded 16ibush.; farm aver¬ 
age, 22;Jbu8h. Mr. 0. Knauerhase: On fallow Ranee yielded 23bush.; Teagle, 21bu8h.; 
Nat^wa, 19bush.; Ourrawa, IGbush.; farm average, 20bush. Mr. W. Roolcke; Fallow 
results—Ranee, 27bush.; Bultan, 22bu8li.j Nabawa, ISbush. j Joffre, llbush.; Waratahj 
lObush; Canberra, 6bush. On stubble—Sultan, ISbush.; Nabawa, 12bush.* Joffre, 
12bu8h. Mr. J. Burns had Ranee and Nabawa in two separate fields, botli yielding 
'21bu8h. In another field Ranee end Nabawa gave yields of 21bush. and llbush. reSx>eC' 
tively, take-all being very prevalent in the latter variety in this field; farm average, 
ISbush. Mr. H. Boocke also ‘commeueed seeding early in April, and Sultan sown first 
on red soil yielded ISbush., red rust very prevalent; Joffre on a 2-year fallow, 27bUBh.; 
-on fallow, 21buah; Golden Return, 23bu8h.; Nabawa, SObush^ GaJlipoli, 28ibuBh.; 
Waratah, 27bu8h,; Ranee, 27bush.; stubble sown Ranee yielded 16bush.; farm average, 
23bu8h. I^l'r. L. Jasper reported that 451bfl. of seed with 1 bag of super sown on the 
WalloT^'ay Plain returned on fallowed ground ISbush.; varieties were, Joffre, Nabawa, 
and Ranee. The same yielded 14bu8h. o-n stubble. At home he reported the following 
yields:—Ranee, 20bush.; Nabawa, ISbush.; Canberra, l&lmsh.; Quality, ,25bu8h.; fallow 
average of ISbush. Stubble is expected to yield ISbush. Mr. E. Roocke reported that 
Nabawa again proved the best yielder on limestone soil, 35bush.; on nualloe soil Nabawa 
yielded 32bush.; Ranee, 33bush; Canberra, 33bush.; Waratah ripened rather quickly 
and did not yield to expectations, being considered the best crop inspected on the tour; 
yield, 28bush; Joffre slightly pinched due to premature ripening, 27bush., giving a 
fallow average of 30 bush. A field sown to Nabawa and Joffre on stubble ground 
yielded 9bush. It was sown the first week in April, started well, but thinned out due 
to the consolidation of the soil; farm average, 25bu8h. (Secretary, E. Roocke.) 


WIIiMINGTON (Average annual rainfall^ 17.43in.). 

February 14th.—Present: 14 members. 

Harvest Reiports. —Crops in the district were good, but did not yield as well as 
those of last year owing to the ravages of disease. The season was a good one for 
wheat generally, but humid conditions towards the latter part of the season causM rust 
to be present in some crops. Of the diseases, rust, take-all, and hay-die were vei*y bad, 
•causing a vast amount of damage to crops. Fallow land produced crops ranging from 
lObusli. to 27bush,, stubble land being almost a failure, the bulk of which averaged 
about Sbush. to the acre; small areas yielded up to 12bu8h. As with the previous 
season, little super was used; where applied only small quantities, about 401b8. to 501bs. 
to tlie acre, were sown. Unmanured crops yielded well. The most favored wheats were 
Ranee and Nabawa, both yielde<l well, and the grain was of excellent sample. Other 
wheats grown were;—^Early and I^ate Gluyas, Hard Federation, Sultan, Canberra, 
Onas, Gallipoli, JofTire, and Turvey* Mr. E. L. Orchard delivered a summary of the 
reports received, and discussed wheat varieties. Mr. J. J. Modystach road a paper, 
‘SStable Manure.’^ (Secretary, C. Oole.) 


Other Eeports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of I 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

^^cretary. 

Wepowie. 

31/10/32 

14 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

E. Roocke 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUaH TO PAEKEIiIi’S PLAT.) 

YANHIAH. 

February 10th.—^Present: Nine members. 

Seeding Preparations. —Mr. R. Giddings contributed the following paper:—'^The 
practical farmer generally begins preparations for seeding in harvest time. When reap¬ 
ing, always select seed from the best crops, picking out seed true to type and free from 
oats, barley, &c.. Grain from red land will be found less liable to disease, and generally 
0 ^ better and heavier sample. After harvest it is a good plan to get in super in cose 
trouble causes delay. During the slack time between liarvest and seeding o-verhaul the 
•drill or combine, seeing that all cogs and bearings are in order, and clean the stars. 
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For any parts that are worn spare parts should be ordered, to avoid delay in the middle 
of seeding. Mend and overhaul all harness and swb^gs. Tho harrows should be 
sharpened, or, if the tines are worn, they should be laid so that they will do the work 
properly.' Having all the necessary implements in good working order, the seed wheat 
should be cleaned and pickled. The wheat should be graded, if posstibl-e, otherwise a 
winnower with a good screen can be used to remove all small grain, drake, and other 
foreign seeds. A good, plump sample, free from cracked and small grains, will give a 
good germination and a stronger plant. Pickling should be done carefully and 
thoroughly. If dry pickle is used, see that the dust is spread as evenly as possible on 
all grain. If bluestone is used, see that the bag remains long enough under the water 
to become thoroughly saturated, and allowed to drain properly before stowdng away. 
On farms where the W'Ork is to be done wdth horses, the team should not bo left out in 
the paddock until wanted to start work. As soon as feed in the paddocks begins to 
get scarce the horses should be given a feed of chaff or hay every day to keep up their 
condition. They can then be e:xpected to do a good day’s work as soon as seeding 
operations commence. If a tractor is used, see that supplies of fuel and oil are not 
too low, and overhaul the engine to ensure a clear run throughout.” (Secretary, Mr. 
F. Jettner). 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. , 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Redhill . 

6/2/33 

8 

Address—J, C. Hatter .. 

S. Pengilly 

Gladstone...... 

11/2/33 

14 

Harvest Reports . 

L. Sargent 

Yandiah . 

27/1/33 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

F. Jettner 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BRINKWOiRTH (Average auiuial rainfall, 1.1.74in.). 

February bth.—Present: 12 members. 

HakVest .Reports. —Tvfr. G. Ottens reported good winter rains but si>ring conditiouH 
were unsatisfactory owing to weatlier being too cold and unseasonable. Crops made 
rapid growth in winter, but did not yield according appearances. Results:—^Ranee, 
b l3ags per acre; Currawa, heavier crop, but only yielded I4bush.; Nabawa, good sample, 
24bush.; Free Gallipoli, heavier crop, but did not' yield any more; stubble land crops 
were lighter, returns ranging from Shush, to JSbush, per acre, Aussie proving to be the 
best yielder. Mr. G. Ottens—-Grass land: Canberra, lieavy crop, affected with hay blight 
and rust, 5 bags per acre. Fallow : CuiTavva and Golden Return, 9 bags per acre; 
Ranee*, 8 bags; Sword, 9 bags: Stubble land, bags per acre. Mr. G. Walladge— 
Stubble land: Palestine oats germinated well and made ge*od early growih, but made 
little headway in spring and became badly affec,t(*!d with rust, yield 2 bags per acre; 
Barley was a little better. Fallow: Felix, heavy crop in w inter, lodged badly early in 
spring, badly affected with rust, lObush. per acre; Currawa, in same paddock, 7 bags; 
next paddock, sown w^ith drill and cultivator instead of comline. Sword 11 bags, Nabawa 
8 bags, S bags; drilled paddock 2 bags per acre iMjtter than combined. Mr. 

E. Ottens—Stubble land on sandy soil: German Wonder, very badly affected w^ith hay 
blight, 3bush. per acre; Ranee lObush, Naluiwa 12bush. Fallow: Golden .Return, 
slightly affected with flag smut, 7 bags per acre, (turrawa, very heavy crop, excellent 
grain, but only yielded 9 bags per acre; German wonder, showed a good deal of red 
rust, only yielding 7 bags per acre; Ranee, 9 bags per acre. Mr. L. Ottens—Stubble 
land, 4 bags per acre. Fallow: Waratah, sowm very early, 6 bags; Gallipoli, showing 
a good* deal of rod rust, S bags; Free Gallipoli, no rust, but did not yield any more; 
Raiiee, excellent crop, grain, &c., 12 bags per acre; Golden Return, heavier crop, but 
only yielded 8 bags. Mr. H. Snow*—Ranee 10 bags per acre, Sultan .nnd Felix (very 
rusty) 5 bags, Sword 7 bags, Golden Return 9 bags, Noongah 7 bags; 60 acres of oats 
yielded 11 bags per acre and 40 acres of barley averaged 7^ bags. Mr. A.- Ottens 
started secaling on May 2nd—Btinee, very good crop, yielded 10 bags; German Wonder 
23bush.; Late Glnyas, badly affected with red rust, grain pinched and light, 17bu8h.; 
Bena, also severely affected with th^ same disease, lObush,; after a spell of a fortnight, 
seeding operations were recommenced, when Nabawa and Sultan were sown, the former 
yielded 24bush., the latter, although an exceptionally heavy crop, only yielded 23bush. 
Seed and super sown at the rate of 601bs. and 621b8. respectively. Mr. F. Pedler— 
Seeding commenced on May 14th with Guyra oats sown on land cultivated, which yielded 
heavily considering the cultivation, 41bu8h. Y)er acre; Calcutta Cape oats sown May 
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I6th yielded 32l)UBh.; wheat sown tm fallow May 20th: Belected Golden Beturn 28bufth., 
this was followed by CXirrawa, which yielded 211hu8h; Yilma was the next variety, 
yielding 24t)ush.; Ghurka was sown next and averaged 28ibusli; another piece of 
ordinary Gcjldeii Beturn was sown and yielded 24bush.; kSelected Ghurka was the best 
.violder of the season with 32ibush.; Sword was sown next yielding 29bu8h., another 
piece of Sword sown three days later yielded 2(ibu8h.; Canberra yielded ISbush., 
although appearing good enough for double that amount, rust being responsible for 
its downfall, which also affected Sultan, the next sown, which yielded Id^bush.; Selected 
•Caniiichael ^s Eclipse, sown in the same paddock as the latter three varieties yielded 
22ibu8h.; Mulga oats completed the seeding, yielding SGbush. All wheat sown on 
fallow at the rate of COlbs. seed and Oolbs. 48 per cent, super per acre. Five one-acre 
plots wore also sown with the following results—Free GiUlipoli 19bush., Banee 28bu8h., 
Bajah 6 bags, Mogul 28^buHh., Ghurka, Werribee Selected, 29bu8h. Selected seed 
showed an improvement of 4bii8h. an acre over ordinary graded seed. Mr. E. Oarlyon 
read an extract, "Home Consumption Price for Wheat," which aroused a keen discus¬ 
sion. (Secretary, E. H. Ottens.) 


LIGHT PASS. 

February 6th.—Present: 30 members and visitors. 

The February meeting took the form of a Field Day. Dr. Callaghan and Mr. J. L. 
Williams (Boseworthy Agricultural College), accompanied by Mr. J. B. Harris, attended 
on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. Starting at 9 o'clock, visits were paid tf 
the gardens of Messrs, B. Boehm, 8. and L. Plush, G. Wishart, and W. G. Ahrens. The 
object of this visit was to inspect the progress of the experiments being conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, the Eight's Pass Branch, and individual members. Much 
intereiiting work was seen, and useful knowledge was gained. A lengthy discussion on 
the various results of experiments took plac>e at the evening meeting. (Secretary, 0. 
Verrall.) 


Other Heports Jirceived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

i j 

i Members i 
Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

1 

Stockport . 

_ 1 

1 

i 

Local Crop Competition 
Report 

1 Discussion. 

i 

L. Klaifer 

Lyndoch. 

10/1/33 

9 

J. Hammatt, 
Williamstown 

Lyndoch. 

7/2/33 ! 

14 

Address—F. Waddy .... 

J. Hammatt, 
Williamstown 

Buchanan . 

10/2/33 

i 8 

Crop Reports . 

L. BeU, Marrabell 

Brownlow. 

14/2/33 

: 12 

Annual Meeting . 

F. Rooeke 

Rosedale. 

7/2/33 

i 14 

Annual Report. 

S. vSincoek 

Black Springs .. 

21/2/33 

1 ' 

Harvest Reports . 

K. Dunn 

Penwortham ... j 

16/2/33 

! 11 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

A. Jeiiner 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOOB’S PLAINS (Average annual rainfall, lu.lBin.). 

February 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Harvest Bejxjrt.— The following w.as supplied by Mr. W. Harris:—"During the 
early growing period and spring crops promised well, but the district, as a whole, did 
not yield as well as moet farmers expected. LVost and haydie accounted for reduced 
yields in many instances, while rust was noted on certain varieties. Our best yield was 
from a field of Nabawa, sown on fallow ground, about the third week in May, with 
761bs. of sc^l and 90lbs. of 45 per cent, supw; yield, 28buah. to the acre. Next was 
Waratah, scAyn before the end of May on fallow ground, with 751bs. of seed and 901bs. 

of 45 per cent. Bur»eT: 24l>u8h. on 300 :icrea; 60 acres of well worked grass land, sown 

the first week in June with Gluyas' Early, yielded 21bush. from a sowing of TSlbs. of 
seed and OOlbs. super. We combined in stubble ground the last week in April with 

Waratah, which yielded 16bush. from 7511)8. seed and POlbs. of super. Gluyas Early 

combined in after one working on stubble ground with tlie same amount of seed and 
super, sown the first week in May, yielded 35bu«h. Gluyas' Early, sown the second 
wuek in June on stubble ground, with 751b8. of seed and 901bs. of super, only yielded 
9bush; rust appeared to have done a good deal of danwige to this crop. The average 
jyield was 20bnsh. Oats drilled on stubble ground for hay yielded about 30cwts. to the 
.acre. (Secretary, B. Ohynoweth.) 
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KILKEKKAN. 

September ]2th.— F^resent: 12 members. 

Improving the Dairy Heiu). —Mr. B. A,. Koch presented the following paper: — 
^^Tbe improvement of the dairy herd enn bo accomplished in several ways, either by 
purchasing higher producing stock or l)y breeding. The latter is the cheaper method 
because high producing cows are almost improcurable, except iit a big tigure. To 
improve an existing herd, first procure a high class pure bred bull from registered 
stock. Those bulls are more plentiful now, and the Government sulisidises uj) to nO 
per cent, of purchase price, wdth a maximum of £2-'>. The test of the bull’s dam should 
not be overlooked even when buying registered stock. It is quite possible that a cow 
may produce only enough to pass the Government standard, whereas another cow may 
province nearly twice as much. Tlu^ bull’s dam is the chief controlling factor (d‘ the 
heifers that he wdll produce. Before i)urchasing a Imll see that tin' InilJ’s darn has a 
good udder well u]) the liack and well forward on the belly; also that she milks easy 
and has g(»od teats. A good l)ull may seem expensi^’e in tin* first place, but In? will 
soon repay his first cost in his progeny. Test the herd and find out which are the l>cst 
cows; this, where a liumber of cows ar<' kev)t, is tlie only way of ascertaining wliich are 
the best producers and will enable the farmer t<^ culi out all the I)oarder cows. A cow 
that does not produce at least 2501bH. of butb-rfat ])er lactation y-cTiod is not worlii kee]>- 
ing; she should be fattened and sohl t<» the butcher. The same sin uid apply to lieif(vr 
calves; kciep only those from tln'^ best cows in the herd. AVheii biiyijig stock great caT<^ 
must be taken to aee that they are frt'e from disease.” 'rhe s]»euker referred ineinbers 
to Bulletin No. 273 issued by the De})artmeiit, wdiich deals v(*ry fully with mammitis, 
milk fever, and contagiouH abortion. Tliis, In* said, .shoulti be rend by ('Vt'ryoru' handling 
a dairy herd. The papm concluded willi an extract di'aliiig witli the culling of dairy 
cattle. 
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How TO Make Faem Liee More Attraotivk. —Mr. B. J. Koch read the folloTong 
pap er at the October meeting:—**Various opinions are held concerning this subject. 
What one person may regard as a drudgery another may look upon as a pleasure. 
Sidelines on tlie Farm .—It is admitted that this work is inconvenient at times, because 
it must be done regularly if the best results are to be obtained, but there are very few 
eidelines, if any^ on the farm which have not their disadvantages. It has much to do 
with the arrangements made to carry on this work, both the housing accommodation of 
the stock as well as the staff controHing them. Here the staff will be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to practice co-operation one to the other which will have a tendency in helping 
to make farm life more attractive providing, however, it is carried out in the right 
spirit. Expenditure .—The housing accommodation for the sidelines need not be first 
class simply because a neighbor has it so; it is quite possible that there is a simpler 
and cheaper way of doing it if funds are not available to provide elaborate sheds, &c. 
It is bettor to arrange things in a cheaper wiay and be able to pay for them, providing 
the work is done well, rather than to incur more expense and then have to square the 
bill with the aid of outside assistano/e. This may only cause discord between the staff 
if they are all interested, and will not help in making farm life very attractive. This 
does not only concern sidelines but other items on the farm as well. Tidiness and 
gfood system are attractive. It is a ifieasure to visit a homestead and find everything 
clean and tidy. To keep things in their proper place is time saving. Make this a 
habit, and one can rest assured of finding things when wanting them. Oood fences also 
add to the apj>earance of the property. Business-like management on both sides of the 
family brings its reward, and attraction will follow naturally. Farming Methods .—The 
ground allotted for cultivation should receive every attention, especially fallow. If 
neglected a heavy loss may result, wliich will bo detrimental to the farm. Well-worked 
land helps to- beautify the farm. It will be pleasant to the person who passes by, and 
a credit to the man who owns it. Only varieties of seed recommended for the district 
should be sown, and it should be free, so far as can be ascertained, from all inferior 
qualities. A heavy dressing of super should also be applied, but not too much seed, 
if sovm for grain, especially when graded. The observance of these points may have a 
tendency, if weather conditions are favorable, to improve the yield of the land aud 
prove more valuable to the farmer. The most ec-onomioal way of working the land 
18 wdth a good team of horses in addition to a small tractor, if the farm warrants it. 
The team is a valuable asset when horses are in such strong demand and bringing such 
liigh prices. The part that the Bureau plays in farm life should not be overlooked. 
Here fanners meet and discuss problems of interest to both young and old. An 
opportunity is given to learn one from the other, and to help rectify troubles on the 
farms. (Secretary, Mr. E. Koch.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.95in.). 

January 18th.—Present: Seven members. 

Harvest Eeiorts.— Owing to tlie combination of the two most de8tructi^'e diseases— 
take-all and red rust—averages were eomparatively low. Mr. E. Fear stated that his 
liest wheat was Quality, although he also had good results with Canberra. Mr. B. Klau 
said that over a period of years, Late Gluyas was his best wheat. Mr. 0. Wills’ best 
wheat was Nabawa, which yielded 5 bags per acre. Mr. Will did not think it a wise 
plan to sow too much Nabawa as it ‘^goes down” badly. Mr. B. Linke stated that his 
best wheat was Nabawa. It was generally believed that Nabawa was one of the best 
•wheats to sow in this district, Mr. W. Pfeiffer gave an address, ‘‘Gas Producer 
Engines.” (Secretary, B. Linke, Cediina.) 

LAUBA BAY. 

December 13th.—Present: 17 members. 

Harvest Operation. —The Secretary, Mr. W. L. Edson, read the following paper:— 
‘ ‘ Harvesting is the most important operation on the farm because it is the time which 
■shows either a surplus or deficiency in the balance-sheet; therefore no pains should be 
spared in attaining the highest efficiency. The header, harvester, and stripper are the 
main implements in use, and all grain lost by' these machines cannot be recovered. 
I fnvor the header on account of its ability to handle crops under xjractlcally any 
•circumstances. This machine when new will thresh in practically any weather, but as 
the machine gets older the drum bars lose their severity. If, however, the operator 
watches the number of bags each round and alters the concave there is no need for 
any undue waste. A steady, even pace is most essential, up hill as well as down, and as 
the blast can be altered without any loss of time it should be shifted as often as 
necessary, according to the density of the crop. Oil is cheaper than spare parts. I am 
lusing heavy second-grade oil, and think it will be cheapest in the long run; it is free 
an the mornings and not so thin in the extreme heat of the day. The stripper is a veiy 
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handy niacliine and in favorable weather Ls most efilcient, and with reasonable? care one 
will last for many years, it has the least wear of any harvesting machine, and should 
bulk handling come into favor, the stripper and the power winnower will be most 
suitable. ’ ^ 

Horse Breeding. —Mr. G. Collims read the, following paper at the November meeting:— 
“Now tliat draught horses are scarce and dear we cannot pick and choose from the 
best horses to breed from, but we should try to breed from the best mares we have. 
Some arc more profitable than others, and will have a foal each year without any 
trouble; these are the mares to breed from. Try to select a stallion wdiich is good- 
tempered and a reliable wmrkor, one that works in the team with other horses, leaves 
dep(?iidnble stock. If the horse can be fumed out in the jiaddock wdth about 20 marcs 
it will save some trouble and time. I favor private ownership of the stallion, because 
this generally means that the horse will receive proper treatment. I favor big horses, 
with a good tuft of hair on the legs and heavy mane and forelock, round in the bone, 
and large hard hoofs. I strongly oppose any license being jdaced on stallions. They 
have been kept by men W'ho have been loyal to the horse, and | it w^ould l>e unfair to 
tax OAvners in any way. For breeding light stock for the farm, put a fairly clean 

legged draught mare to a good blood stallion. Feed the mares well after foaling and 

do not wean the foal early. When working the mother the foal will be quite contented 
if shut in the yard with another horse. Any horse that will wa)rk iis better than none 

at the present, but try to breed from the best tempered and most reliable mares. “ 


Other lieportf* lieceived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
M(30ting. 

Memliers 
Present. 

tSuhjeci. 

Secretary. 

Mount Hope ... 

14/2/33 

8 

Question Box . 

A. Myers 

Maltee . 

1 

0/2/33 1 

8 

“ Blacksmithing ”—Mr. 
Chant 

E. Schwarz 

Kelly. ! 

11/2/33 

16 

‘‘ The Kitchen Garden ”— 
(.). Freeth 

P. Grund, Kirmba 

■Smoky Bay ... | 

18/2/33 

8 

Discussion. 

K. Harrison 


THE MOST CERTAIN. 
CHEAPEST. AND EASIEST 
Method to Destroy 

RABBITS 

is with the 

POISON CART 

provided you use 


Which is also 
unequalled for 


Rabbit Poison crows. 

If you mix it double strength you will get the 
skins alongside the trail. 

^t can also be spread by hand. 

&.A.P. hag, for 85 year^ been the moat suc¬ 
cessful Rabbit Poison. This is due largely to 
the fact that, in this well-known poison, the 
** PHOSPHORUS ** is so finely and evenly 
divided that every bait, and every part of the 
bait, is equal In strength. 

PRICE REDUCED. 

Agents— 

GOLLIN & COMPANY PTY. LTD., 

110. ROBTB TIRXAOB, ADBL&IDR. 

and from Principal Storekeepats and all 
Stock and Station Agents. 





REQUIRED 

to get one of the famous 


ALFA LAVAL 

Cream Separators. 


Do not experiment in times such as 
these, write to-daj and order one on 
the Special No Money Terms. 


A. W. SANDFORD ft CO.. LIMITED. 
•OUB AGam. GSnrFBLL nBBBT. 
ADILAIDB. 

feltihoae: Osutral €770 (7 Hast). 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOtJKT LOPTY RANOES.) 

MONABTO SOUTH (Averngo annuiil rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

January Slst.—Present: 13 moinbors. 

lieing tlie first meeting after harvest, members V)rought samples of wheat for weighing.. 
Thirty sampkvS were weighed ranging from .oHlbs. to 64^U)S., the average being 62.11b6. 
(SeK’retary, C. Altiiiann.) 

MUREAY BRIDGE (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

January 25th.—^Present: TO members. 

Retiikn.s Fno\r Pigs. —Mr. P. Lehmann road tlio following x>ai>er;—Looking baok at 
returns for haeonors for the hist 13 years, the average return per x>ig is £3 18s.—the 
highest being £5 8wS. lid. in 1926, and the lowest £2 lOs. x)er head in 1932. With such 
low prices it is essential that the very best methods are necessary if ju'oduoers are to 
get some return for their labors. Naturally, the pig is a grazing animal and iM‘qiiires 
green fodders in the shai^e of gi-asse.s in winter, or summer fodders, STieli as lueenit^ 
pumpkins, &c.. The old system of sty ftx?ding is exi>ensive, on aocount of the labor 
in.volve<l and the eost of grain fe(‘ding to store stock. The better method is to liave m 
number of wire-netted paddocks—18in. x 1 Jin. netting is preferabU^—that can Ix^ sown 
to barley or oats for winter grazing, with shelters of.small straw stacks, or iron sheds 
that can be shifted to clean grounds free from vermin. Tli(‘ straw stacks can be burnt. 
The pig requires ]>lcuty of water for drinking purposes, and the animals should also Ix’ 
provided with a inud bath. mothod T have adopted to rear atal fattem is to shut 

up tlie bre( <liTig h(uv in a. sty 10 days to a vvexdc before farrowing, Whem the |)igs are 
a month to six weeks old let the sow out to graze and give her and the young om'S the 
spare skitii milk. Tlu’ stores and others are fed in oj)en, the ground being hard clay 
soil, the whole barley is strewn in {i long narrow row on the ground, so tliat no one 
])ig—larg<‘ or small—gets more than its share, .\bout ^Ib. of grain per |»ig w'ith gra/iiig' 
is sutfiehait. These }Mgs grow’^ quicklv, and on jiceount of tin* e.xorcise in looking foi- 
their food. de-veloj> into healthy and mentv animals. When nearly fit for market they 
should be shut u]) in small yards or sty for four to six wax'ks. T'oj' fattening purposes, 
feed either w’hole or erushed grain. Tin* Murray tSwain}) arcjis havi^ the advantage of 
green fotiders, especially lucerne, plenty of water, and supply of skim milk; but as most; 
of tin* ft*o<Ung ground here is of a sandy nature, T would put down .shallow concrete 
troughs, ‘1ft. to 4ft. wide, on a slope, so that the rains wouhi drtiin wtdl away. E.Y(‘ef>tin,g 
for the outlay of capital for sheds, wire netting, and fences, tlu' ('X])erse for machinery 
and tools is very small, and labor for feeding, &c., does not require much time. The 
price for baconers has always fluctuated -with the price of ceresds, so it is to be noted 
that the price of .grain is the main factor in the value of the pig, and also of its 
quality.’" 

Mr. S. McAuley gave an address, ‘^Growing, Harvesting, Marketing, and Fe(‘diTig of 
Harley.'’ (Secretary, Mr. M. Hoare.) 

SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

H.VRTIiEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

Ja.nuaiy lltli.—Present: 10 mfmiber.s. 

AL\X(}FL Gkow'Ing.—M r, W. Yeates read the following pax)er:—Mangels are good 
;fod<ler for cows and pigs, drown in stubble soil, tliey yield au abundance of .green 
feed through summer without irrig.‘ition, and they respond to the lightest shower of 
rain. Kome coxvs do not eat the leaves readily, but if left in tlie sun to- 
wilt most COW'S get a liking for them. For fattening xflgs mpngels are not 

of rau(di value, luit brwding so-ws ami boars wdll practically live on them. 

The seed should be sowm tow.'irds the end of August, or tlu* beginning of 
S(q)tomh('r ( if it is decided not to transplant) ; then tliero is no danger of the jjlant 
running up to seed. The best way i's t(> sow by hand, not to(> thicdtly, for what looks 
lik«' one s<H*d will often send up sexawal xJants. If the w'eather is incVmed to be dry 

'and the soil. m»t too moist, the sshmI should be sown about 2in, dt-ep, but in weti. 

Avoatlier or very damp soil Imlf this depth is x>leiity, the young plant taking four 
or five weeks before it shows through the ground. Wee<J8 must V>e clejmed out a.s 
soon a.s tlmy can be distingiiish<‘d from the mangels, and the mangel j)lants themselves 
should be thinned out. Always leave the .strou.gest plants. In about 8 or 10 weeks 
start pickrng the leaves, and <'ontinue about every ,3 weeks right through the .summer. 
If loft too long without being picked the bottom leaves wither, drop off, and are wasted. 
When the first autumn rains fall the mangel grows very quickly, keeping on. right 
into the winter, when they can ]>e pulled for use as requii’ed, or stacked in a 
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lw3iip and covered with straw, when they will keep for ;j loiio- wliilc. Manj^els will grow 
.and do well in soil that is too salty or too full of magnesia for other plants, such 
as lucerne, barley, &c. A few' crops of mangels will remove tl)t salt, ami tln^ soil 
will then be suitable for other fodders.” 

Calves. —Paper rea<l by Mr. A. Brook at a Jiieeting liehl on February Sth:— 
“When a cow is about to calve slie should be put into a paddock tiway from, the rest 
.of the stock. tShe should be loft for 24 liours after calving befoia' slie is interfered 
with, so that the calf is not rlisturbed until strong enougli to walk. The calf should 
1*0 allowed to run wdth tlic cow for 4 days, and w'itli heifers a week. This helps the 
cows to get their full supply of milk, and it also reduces the risk of rnammitis. When 
the calf is tfikeii away it should be hidden from the cow, because it spoils a cow if 
:she finds tlie calf after being separated from it. If possible, the calf should be kept 
in a aiioltered jjosition. After the calf is taken away from the cow it is best to leave 
the calf all day vvithoiit food. Tliis makes it hungry, and easier to start with the 
bucket. In starting the calf to drink, keep your fingers out of its moutli. Place just 
enough milk to cover the calf’s nose and moiitli when its lioad is piislied down into the 
bucket. Hold its head there until the ealf i.s forced to open its moutli to bnsathe; then 
release its liead so that it can breathe. This only has to be done a few times before 
the calf will take the milk of its omi accord. Patience is required when feeding 
waives; they are very timid and easily upset, and then they will not take their food. 
It is most important to keep the buckets clean. I>irty drinking utcaisils and sour milk 
will soon cause trouble. For the first wei'k tlie calf should be fed three times a dny; 

after this period twice a day is enougli. After o or 4 weeks ;i haiulfid of pollard 

should mixed into the milk. The cheapest way to obtain pollard is to crush some 
wheat and sift the pollard out of it. When tlicre is no green feed about add a little 
bran or pollard to the cl.aff. If it is desired to sell the calf do so when if is about 
S to 10 weeks. At this age most calves ai‘e in good condition, and realise the l>est 
price. If the calves are left the cows” for 0 weeks, ami then sold, they wall 

often bring as mncli as the ,10 weeks’ old hand-fc<l calves. Bull calves fatten: quicker 

tlian lieifers, but there is a slightly better market for the former.” 

The Benefit of Ckoi* petitions. —Paper by Mr. T. Jaensch; --“Crop com¬ 
petitions are a very inijxirtnnt activity of the Agricultural Bureau, First and fore¬ 
most, the fanner realises that iF.he is to be 8UtM*e88ful he must work his land properly, 
and try juid do l>ett(*r tlian the other competitors. It is also a very definite means 
of improving the se(‘d wheat. Further, the ornier of a cro]> recommended for seed 
•<‘an usually dispose of it at a price above f.a.q. In selecting scimI wheat, the best plan 
is to har\T>8t the crop witli a stripper, to keep the seed wheat true to tyjn‘. Care must 
bo taken in pickling, es[jecially if a dry pickliw is usial. The machine must be opened, 
•cleaned out thorfiughlv, and revolved, until no grains lomain. ” ( Secretary, 1>. 

Harvey.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (itk 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c„ of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

R, S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 










Any person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an acknowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Jov/rnal of Agriculture 
and the author name is also acknowledged. 


8. B, WHITFORD, 

Minister of Agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

X ^ MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Ooufereucee. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences will 
be held as follows:— 

Dairying, at Mount Barker, Thursday, May 11th. (Heeretary, Mr. P. Wise.) 

Ewer Murray^ at Berri, Thursday, June 15th. (Secretary, Mr. E. J. it. Johnson.) 

Eyre's Peninsvia (West), at Ooduiua, Wednevsday, July 5th. (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Harrison, Smoky Bay.) 

Far North, at Morchard, Wednesday, July 19th. ((Secretary, Mr. A. McOallum.) 

Southern, at Qoolwa, Thursday, August 17th. (Secretary, Mr. D. Jeff Gordon, 
Ouirency Creek.) 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Boseworthy Agricultural College. 

Investigational Work. 

In a report, to the Chairman of the Governing Council, Dr, Callaghan, Principal of 
Boseworthy College, states that some research work with pigs has been planned and is 
now under way. Eor the purpose of investigating the maternal characteristics of the 
dam, the increase of growth of the litter to a marketable stage (either as porker or 
Imconor) under different systems of management and feeding will be studied. For 
this purpose all sows farrowing will be weighed, and each pig of the litter w'eighed 
four days after imrturitioii. The sows will be accommodated in either the breeding 
sties or yards, and fed on different classes of food, and increases in litter and indivi¬ 
dual pig weights will be noted at different intervals during growth. The idea behind 
this scheme is to have a definite record of the productivity of every sow' in the swine 
herd. Now th;it there are four main breeds of pigs at the College, namely, Berkshire, 
Tamworth, Large White, and Mid-York, some comparable results with the various 
crosses will be studied under the above system, and should lead to the accumulation 
of some very useful data. In addition to the four breeds named, negotiations have 
been finalised for the importation from New Zealand of a weaner boar and a weaner 
sow of the Canadian Berkshire strain. 

In conjunction with this work it is hoped that some data of genetical interest may 
be obtained. For instance, the size of the head, particularly the length and breadth 
thereof, of the individuals of every litter is to be taken four days after birth and at a 
definite period, or periods, of maturity later. lu this way, any correlations which may 
exist between length and width of head and the characteristics of the finished baconer 
or porker will be clearly followed, and if definite enough might prove of distinct prac 
tical importance. 

During the month tho Oenological investigations with an imported yeast, Eioja 
tempranillo, were continued. Results showed that a higher percentage of alcohol was 
produced by the local yeast, from a given amount of sugar (10.92 per cent, local, and 
10.16 per cent- imported). The alcohol was determined by distillation and the use 
of the Pyknometer as the hydrometers were not sufficiently accurate. The local yeast 
left more sugar in the finished wine than the imported one (0.242 per cent, local and 
0.137 per cent, imported). The sugar was determined by gravimetric methods. 

Indications are that the imported yeast is superior. The fermentation is better, but 
unfortunately in this experiment, with unsuitable conditions there was an abnormal 
growth in the case of the imported yeast. This growth was responsible for a less of 
sugar, and consequently less alcohol was produced. This explains why the local yeast 
produced more alcohol, at the same time leaving more sugar in the wine. 
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During the month the imported yeast was “acclimatised’^ to work in a must con¬ 
taining sulphur di-oxide. The culture was then added to several small vats of must. 
The port wine, which was thought to be affected with oassej was treated with Potassium 
meta bi sulphite, Gelatine, and Tannin, then filtered and bottled, a treatment that 
proved quite satisfactory. 

Boup In rowls. 

The Secretary of the Frayville Branch of the Agricultural Bureau reports fowls with 
swollen eyes, gasping for breath, and with a slimy discharge from the mouth, which 
prevents the birds from closing their'beaks. Mr. C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry 
Expert) to whom this query was submitted, says tliat the birds are, affected with roup, 
and he recommends examining the mouth and w’indpipe for any signs of cheesy colored 
growths; remove these by scraping with a sharp stick, and then apply a little ])owdered 
bluestoiie to tJie afl’ected part. 

For those which are bad in the eye, make a wc^ak solution of Cendy’a crystals, and 
dip the head of the bird in three or four times quickly; repeat this for three or four- 
days. Add a few drops of kerosene to tin; drinking water, just sufficient to leave a 
light film on the water. Hpiay the roosting quarters with a 10 per cent, solution of 
kerosene and water. Do tliis about an hour > before tho birds go to roost. 

“Gummosis’' or “Die-back” in Apricot Trees. 

Mr. G. Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist at tho Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
ill company with Mr. d. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) visited orchards in 
the Light’s Pass and Angaston districts in November in, order to make a preliminary 
insjwctkm of apricot trees affected with “Gummosis. ” Mr. Samuel has supplied the 
following statement for the information of orchardists:—“In pnictically’all cases 1 
found that gummosis started a part of the way down a limb, and that the terminal buds 
wme healthy and sapjjy and looked as if they w-ould have burst if there had been no 
trouble lower down. The diseased part of the limb could easily be seen by the longitudinal 
cr*a.ckiiig of tlu> bark, with the occasional presence of gum exudate or merely by its duller 
look in comparison with a healthy limb. The limb was always lu-ittle at this point, and 
when broken across tho wood was found to be brown and dried out, in spite of the fact 
that the younger twigs higher up were often still wMte and sappy inside. The trouble 
appeared to bo of the same nature t hroughout the district, and I took a number of samples 
of the browned wood from different trees,and from ditforent orchards. I later obtained 
some furthei- spec/imens from an orchard at Highbury. Wlien these were examined in 
tlu^ laboratory it was found that a fungus was prcftont in the wood, and when 
t'ultures were mjide from the difl’erent samples the same fungus grow out of the 
wood in all cases. So far, however, this fungus has formed no spores which would 
enable us to identify it. 

* ‘ From what I have seen in the field, and from the results of the cultural work, I 
feel convinced that “Gummosis” or “Die-back” of apricots as it occurs in the Lower 
Northern fruit districts is definitely due to a fungus which gains entrance to the limbs 
through wounds, and which invades the woody tissues of the branches at a rapid rate, 
probably advancing several feet up and down a limb in a' few months. 1 consider that 
It should not be a very difficult disease to get rid of if the right methods are adopted. 
I think that the present practice of leaving diseased limbs in until tho winter pruning 
will undoubtedly favor its gradual spread through a tree. There are two reasons for 
this. One is that the fungus is growing ahead inside the diseased limb the whole time, 
and many examples were seen where if had already got into the main trunk from infected 
limbs which had been allowed to remain on the tree for months. And the secjDnd 
reason is that wounds made on wood heal much more slowly in winter time, and are 
susceptible to fungus infection for much longer than when made in the summer time. 

“Although much of the trouble is apparently due to a slow advance of the fungus 
through a tree, owing to its never being properly cut out, there are unloubtedly many 
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cases of new infections through the pruning wounds on healthy limbs. These probably 
come from fungus spores blowing about in the air of the orchard, but we do not know, 
as yet, where these spores are formed. The longer diseased branches are left in, how¬ 
ever, the more likeliliood there is of the fungus in them forming spores, so that 
everything points to the advisability of removing diseased branches during the summer. 
It may be that the fungus is one of the bracket fungi, in which case the spores would 
come from these brackets, but certain points in the laboratory examination do not 
favor this idea. We are continuing the work of trying to get the spore stage of this 
fungus, and we are also sending it to the Imperial Myeological Institute, in England, 
to see if it can be identified there. The following orchard practices are indicated as 
a result of the work done to date:— 

^ ‘ 1. Eemove all diseased limbs before the end of Jan/uary. 

‘‘2. Make sure that the limb is taken back well (say 6in.) beyond the lowest point 
where brown dry wood can be seen. Sometimes the browning of the wood 
does not go right across but advances along under the bark in a thin crescent. 
Make sure and get well below the smallest sign of the trouble. 

“3. Bum infected limbs after removal. 

‘ ‘ 4. Dress large wounds with white load paint or Bordeaux dressing. ^ ’ 

Empire Timbers for rumiture, Panelling, and Sports. 

A recent report from the Empire Marketing Board indicates that Australia was 
well to the fore at the Exhibition of Empire Timbers which has l^eeu held at the 
Forum CHub. A walking stick of Queensland walnut was presented by Her Highness 
Princess Marie Louise to the Earl of Athlone, who opened the exhibition which had 
been arranged by niiemibers of the club in conjunction with the Empmv M^irketing 
Board. The Priiic(^ss, in her turn, was asked to accept a walking stick of Queensland 
silky oak. 

Australian wtalnut was prominently featur(*d by the sevtiou occ.u))ied one of the 
very few women furniture designers and makers. A bedroom suite attracted much 
attention. Spiecimeiis of woods hitherto almost unknown were to be seen among the 
exhibits—sat^ki-sae, kauri, jigger wood, and black bean, to name only a few. Silky 
oak Qan scarcely be reckoned with these, siisce it has beoji seen in London furniture 
shops for many months i>a8t. Sports goods show how Empire countries are c.o-opc»rat7ing 
in the making of rackets, landing nets, and bats. The squash racket represented 
Canada, Great Britain, and South Africa by its frame of red and white Canadian 
birch, by its crescent of English ash and its handle and wedge of South African 
obeche and mahogany- Then there were tennis and badminton rackets made of ash, 
sycamore from England, and the gaboon mahogany from India. The British West 
Indies supplied the greenheart wdth which the handle of the landing net was made. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the cricket bat blade was of English willow, whilst 
its (dose ally, the handle—of Sarawak cane—came from far away British North 
Borneo. The exhibits were generally so well chosen that the display gave a dettr 
indication of the many varioti(5S of wood produced within the Empire. A table and 
sideboard made of English burr elm and walnut possessed a richness of surface and 
pattern easily comparable with the most effendive veneers, and, indeed, suggestive of 
marble, (hgarette boxes of grey-dyed English sycamore and Indian laurel were to be 
found by the side of hair brushes backed with Indian teak. 

This particular exhibition is only part of the general endeavor to make better known 
in England the resources of the Empire in timber; an endeavor which is being assisted 
by the visits of forestry officers from the Dominions to the research station at Princes 
liisborough, and afteriMards to consult with British firms in order that they can 
organise, on their return to the Dominion.s, the supplies of timber in accordance with 
United Kingdom requirements. 
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Voco Power Kerosene is the most POWERFUL 
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Thousands of power farmers 
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Worms in Pigs. 

Reporting', that piga on his farm were seriously infested with woms, a subscribei* to 
the Jmi^rnal of AgrimUtvme liaa been advised by Mr. R. H. Macindoe, B.V.Sc. (Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Stock) that the enidication of worms is not easy, because the eggs 
passed out in the dung can withstand high and low temperatures, are capable of 
development in dry conditions, and can lie in the soil for months and still develop. 
Again^ medicinal treatment with the most efficient drugs is expensive, as more than 
one treatment is required, but oil of turpentine in one teaspoonful doses administered 
in a cup of warm milk once a day for five days is fairly satisfactory, and at the 
same lime cheap. To administer:—Have lift, of rubber garden hose, ^in. diameter, 
rvith a funnel inserted in one end. The free end is placed in the pig mouth and 
the milk and turpentine poured into’ the funnel slowly, allowing the pig to chew on the 
hose. At the end of live days give two tablespoonfula of castor oil in a cup of milk, 
keeping the pigs in one yard by themselves during treatment, and turning them into 
a clean yard or small enclosed paddock after treatment, where no other pigs have 
l>eeii for at leiist a year previously. 

But the most , effective treatment of all is preventive, treatment, which aims at pre¬ 
venting pigs from becoming infested, and this can be achieved by paying strict attention 
to sanitation, that is clean yards and sties, the reason being that the eggs of the 
worms are passed out in the dung and live in the ground for as long as one year, and 
the eggs can develop even though exposed to extremes of heat and cold and dry (OU' 
ditiens. Make fresh yards on ground that has never previously had pigs running on 
it and dismantle the old yards and plough the ground up. 

When sows are due to farrow, bring them into a clean sty after giving them 3ozs^ 
to 4ozs. of ciistor oil with one desseifspoonful of oil of turpentine, mixed with half a 
pint of milk. The sows should be w'oll scrubbed with soap and warm water, paying 
special attention to the udder, in order to remove dirt which contains thousands of 
eggs in order thiit piglets when suckling do not become infested by eggs which may 
be about the teats. 

After farrowing, the sows and their young should not be allowed to run out on 
soil which has been eontamiimtcd by other pigs, and at the end of 10-14 days tliey 
shjpt^^ld ground, preferably on ground which has just hadi a 

crop on it. Kee|) the feed and water troughs clean, also sties. 

Seed from Competitions. 

In an Oat Crop Ooin})etition conducted in the Mount Gam bier District, the following 
competitors exhibited crops, which, in'iho opinion of Iho judge at the time of judging, 
would produce grain suitable for seed purposes:—G. F. Ferguson, Glencoe Wfest, Algerian; 
F. W^ Button, Yalil, Algerian; B. G. Messenger, Kalangadoo, Algerian; 0. E. Kilsby,. 
Glenburnie, Algerian; T. WC G. Sporer, Glcneoe West, Algerian. 

Calcium Carbonate. 

In answer to questions submitted to him at the Conference of Agricultural Bureaux 
held at Stansbury, the Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford) relied:—^ 
‘^For practicaHy alb portions of the agricultural areas of South Australia calcium 
carbonate has no fertilising value whatever, and this is particularly true of the wheat* 
growing districts of the State, where all of the soils have ample supplies of lime for 
all plant requirements, 

‘ < Finely-ground calcium carbonate, when not derived from shells, is a really good 
soil amendment, ha^g the power to correct excessive stickiness and sliminess of some 
of the clayey patches of soil found here and there throughout the wheat-growing dis¬ 
tricts, but to be effective for this purpose must be applied at from lOcwts. to 1 ton 
per acre. 
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‘ ‘ Any benefit which might accrue to cereal crops from applications of mixtures of 
superphosphate and calcium carbonate can be taken to be wholly duo to the super¬ 
phosphate. In any case, superphosphate should not be mixed with calcium carbonate 
before applying to the soil, because the two tend to re-act one with the other, and 
tttis reduces the solubility of the phosphate. ^' 

PubllcatlonB Beceived. 

‘ * Commercial Fruit Tree Spraying Costs. Bulletin 5. Price, 9d. net. 

‘ ‘ Artificial Fertilisers. ’ ’ Bulletin 88. Price, 3 h. net. 

^‘Bats. ^ ’ Bulletin 30, Price, fid. net. 

‘ ‘ Butter, Cream, Cheese, and Scalded Cream. ^ ’ Bulletin 57. Price, fid. net. 

“Pish Meal as a Livestock Food.” Bulletin 63. Price, fid. net. 

Bulletins from Ministry of Agriculture, England. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Eeplies ftupplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


lion. Secretary, Balumhah Agncultural Bureau, reports (1) geldmg with a soft 
swelling m the region of tii>e scrotum following castratwn six months ar/o, and (2) cow 
gone off" milk, and hone chewing. Replies—(1) Gelding —This may l>e due to the 
presence of fluid in the sac. Treatment of the condition would l>e surgical and is not 
recorrunciided. (2) Cow —The cow is sutfering as a result of a deficiency of protein 
and minerals in her food. Try the following treatment:-—Ifeed night and laoming oh 
crushed oats, 21b8.; bran, 21bs.; linseed meal, Bb.; hay chalF, kerosene tins full. 
Ill this feed place 2ozs. of the following mixture night and morning:—Superphosphate, 
common salt, equal parts thoroughly mixed. (.3) Treat the two cows which calved 
recently on similar lines. 

Hon. Secretary^ Agricultural Bureau, Boolgun, reports horse which shows symptoms 
of m partial paralysis of left-side limbs. Reply—The symptoms suggest that the horse 
has had a fall or some injury which has atfected the spinal cord and nerves governing 
muscle movement on t'.ie left side. The only treatment which can be advised is to 
keep the animal in a stall and restrict movement as much as possible. The followiiig 
pow^ders should be given night and morning mixed in the feed:—Strychnine hydro¬ 
chloride, i grain; sugar (powdered), 1 dram. This makes one powder. Obtain 20 and 
give as directed. Recovery may take place in a few months, but frequently the symp¬ 
toms iKtcome worse and the animal has to be destroyed. 


YOUR CAREER 

Unlesfl you have been specially fortune favoured, the suooeas of your career, so vital to 
your whole life, is going to depend primarily upon your own efforts. There may be factors 
^er which you can have no control, therefore It Is the more necessary that you seriously 
dapple with those you can yourself govern. Naturally, money must enter Into your plans 
for to-morrow, but action must be taken to-day if you are to succeed. 

Don’t wait upon so-oaUed “ luck.’* The Savings Account oosrts nothing, pays Interest upon 
your savings, and provides the best posslbie aid to self help. 

(ilniiionwealtbSavwMofBustralia 

GUARANTBSD BT THK OOMMOKWEALTH OOVERNMEBT. 
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Stanshury aslcs (1) how Umg horse with strcmgles shovld he kept isolated, and 
(2) is slime on water lilcely to came lambs to soomt* Beplies—(1) Isolate animal for 
7 to 10 days after apparent recovery. Incubation period is 3 to 10 days. (2) It ia 
very doubtful if green slime on, water is responsible for scouring. This is more likely 
due to parasitic trouble. Try drenching with 2 per cent, solution, of bluestone as 
recommended for treatment of stomach worms, and give a change of pasture. The 
growth of green slime on water can be prevented by treating the water With bluestone 
at the rate of lib. bluestone per 10,000galls. of water. 

Wilmington aslcs came of hone growth on a horse*s jaw and its owre. Beply—^There 
are many causes such as infection with a fungus {Bothriomyoosis or Actmomycosis) 
which generally gains entrance through a decayed or fissured tooth and ultimately 
causes a discharge of matter (pus) under the jawbone, or a fracture of the jaw through 
an injury. If the bone growth has a discharging centre and is foul smelling, an 
examination of the mouth should be made for the presence of a diseased tooth, which 
should be removed, the cavity afterwards being syringed out with a solution of washing 
soda (one teaspoonful to one pint of warm water) and then, plugged with a piece of 
gauze soaked in tincture of iodine dilute. The plug sliould be removed and replaced 
daily until wound heals. If the growth is the result of knitting after a fracture 
no treatment will reduce the swelling. There is an; outgrowth of bone wliich is some* 
times, but rarely, seen, known as an osteoma, which a tumor, the cause of which, is 
not known. In these cases, if the tumor is connected to tlie jaw by a well-defined 
neck, it would be possible to operate and remove the growth. 

Jion. Secretary, Agricnltnral Bureau, Hope Forest, aSks came of swelling on shouldors 
and neck of an aged gelding, Beply—Bwellings such as these can be the result of 
A^arious causes, such as fat condition in hot w^eather, feeding on food that is too heating,, 
such as barley and other grains. Swellings on shoulders can be due to badly fitting 
collars or even the formation of abscesses deep-seated under the skin. If the animal 
is fat, cut out feeding on too much grain, and it may be necessary to add chopped 
straw to the chalf if it is full of grain. Two ounces! of Epsom salts should be given 
in the drinking water twice a day for three or four days. The swelUngs should have 
the following solution dabbed on them every night and morning before and after 
work:—^Zinc sulphate, ioz,; lead acetate, loz.; water, 2 pints. Dissolve the zinc salt 
in one pint of the water and the lead and salt in, the other pint. Then mix the two 
solutions together. Shake well before use. Intenially give one teaspoonful of powdered 
iiux vomica mdxod, in the feed Avith one tablcspoonful of baking soda twice a day for 
five days. Quantity of nux vomica required, 2ozs, 

Jlori, Secretary, Agricultural Bureau^ Appila, asks cause and cure of a soft lump 
on the hind fetlock of a mare. Beply—The swelling is what is known as windgall,. 
which in this case is a distension of the capsule surrounding the fetlock joint Avith 
synovial oil. It is probably due to effects of work and there is no cure for the con¬ 
dition, though in early cases bandaging and blistering may be tried, but this is not 
advised for the <?asc under disctission. Except for being an eyesore, the swelling causes 
no pain. 

Kxmgarilla asks cause of horses rubbing themselves on trees and posts. Beply —A 
general itching of the skin may be digestive in origin and is often associated with 
high condition and good feeding. The folloAving powder could be made up:—Epsom 
salts, fiozfl.; powdered sulphur, 2oz8.; bicarbonate of soda, 2ozs. Give 2oz8. of this 
mixture in a damped feed night and morning. Further give a bran mash occasionally. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bwremv, Narridy, asks treatment for horse with an itch .—► 
Try the following treatment:—On a warm day, lather the skin with soft soap and 
water. Leave on for five minutes and wash off. Then with a body brush ai>ply the 
following mixture:—Sulphur, 4oz8.; oil of creosote, loz.j A^egetable oil, 1 pint. Mix 
and shake thoroughly before applying. Bub in well and repeat every three or four days 
for two or three weeks. Internally, give as a drench raw linaeed oil, li pints. If 
the horse is in fat condition, reduce grain in food. 
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PEA-GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By W. J. Spaffoud^ Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Peas have been domesticated for a very long time, and so are well known 
throughout the temperate parts of the globe. Some botanists claim that all of 
the kinds of peas usually cultivated belong to the one species, but they are more 
generally separated into Pisum arvense, which includes most of the Field Peas, 
and Pimm sativum, embracing the Garden Peas. 

The pea crop has come into prominence in the last few years as a crop to grow 
in rotation with wheat, but unfortunately the varieties so far tested in our con¬ 
ditions have too long a maturing period to produce payable crops of grain with 



ROLLING OUT PEAS ON A THRBSmNG FLOOR. 

Until a few years ago the harvesting of the pea crop was au oneraus and long drawn-oat 
operation involving the cutting of the crop with mower or scythe, the carting of the 
material to a threshing floor, the freeing of the grain from the pods by tramping the 
mass with horses or cattle or running over the heap with a horse-drawn roller, the 
aeparation of the grain from the straw by throwing to the wind, and finally cleaning with 
a hand winnower. 


certainty in districts with less than 18in. to 20in. of average annual rainfall. In 
all successful rotation of crops, where bare fallow is not practised or where it 
is only availed of occasionally, a leguminous crop is essential to tone up the 
land and to provide nitrogen, and until such time as we find leguminous crops 
suitable for our wheat-growing districts, bare fallow must remain as important 
as it is at present. So far the only leguminous crop we have been able to grow 
economically in any of our recognised wheat-growing districts is Field Peas, and 
this can be done with some certainty only in those locations where the rainfall 
is fairly plentiful. In the past onei of the principal factors limiting the extension 
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of pea-gi*owing was the difficulty and expense of harvesting the crop, but with the 
invention of the pea~harvesting mouthpiece for the McKay reaper-thresher, the 
grain can be collected and cleaned as easily as is wheat. This machine has 
rendered profitable pea-growing possible in many wheat-growing districts where 
previously it could not be thought of. 

CLIMATE FOR PEAS. 

Until machinery improvements made it possible to harvest and clean the seed 
in one operation it was considered impossible to gi'ow peas profitably in anything 
but the heavy-rainfall districts of South Australia. Harvesting methods werei so 
cumbersome and demanded so much hand labor that it was necessary to secure 
very heavy yields of grain if the crops were to prove profitable, and so peas 
could only be grown in the best agricultural districts of the State. Although 
the area of country on which peas could be grown with a reasonable chance of 
success was greatly increased by the cheapened harvesting, fairly favorable climate 
is necessary to ensure that the crop will reach full maturity each year. Peas 
make strong, luxuriant growth, and to enable the plants to maintain this luxuriance 
sufficiently long to set and ripen a full crop of seed, fairly liberal rainfall and 



DIBECT HABVESTING OF PEAS. 

The invention of a special pea-harvesting head-piece for the McKay Header has made 
the direct harvesting of peas posaibHe. Provided the land is free of stcmps and stones, 
harvesting vrlitb this machine is a simpler operation than harvesting wheat, oats, or 
barley, because the comb runs on the surface of the land, and the raising or lowering 
of the machine is not necessary. 

reasonably cool spring weather are essential. Very few districts in the State 
receiving less than 20in. of average annual rainfall have general climatic conditions 
suitable for pea-growing. 

SOILS FOR PEAS. 

Climate plays a greater part towards success with pea-growing than does the 
soil, because the crop grows well in most soils of normal fertility, provided that 
they are well supplied with lime. This crop removes five or six times as much 
lime from the soil as do the cereals, and although it will do fairly well where 
lime is not over-plentiful, the pea crop makes better growth where its lime 
requirements are easily met. Texture of the soil does not have a great deal of 
influence on the crop, provided that the land is not too sandy and dry, but like 
most cultivated crops, better returns are usually secured in loamy soils of high 
fertility. 
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PREPARATION OP THE SOIL. 

Peas do nothing towards cleaning the land of weeds, and unless much care 
i.s shown in soil preparation before peas are sown, the crop leaves the field in 
rather a weedy condition. It peas are grown on fallowed land they usually 
make a strong growth of haulms, but carry a light seed crop, and so it is usual 
for this crop to follow a cereal crop or a pasture. The land should be cultivated 
as early in the autumn as the condition of the soil will admit, and then after a 
germination of weeds should be again cultivated. There is no need to give 
deep cultivation, but thoroughness in the soil working is usually followed by 
increased returns. If the first stirring can be done with a cultivator so much 
the better, but Otherwise a jilough must be used. The land should be harrowed 
after the first cultivation to encourage a germination of weeds, and before seeding 
a further cultivation and a harrowing should be given to clean the land. 



THBESHINO PEAS FKOM A STACK. 

If so desired tbe pea crop can be cut and stacked and then tbreabed at a convenient 
time by using tbe pea header as a stationary thresher. 

POSITION OP THE PEA CROP IN A ROTATION. 

Where peas and wlieat are grown in the same rotation, and bare fallow is not 
included also, the peas will always immediately precede the wheat crop, because the 
soil is usually left in good heart after a crop of peas has grown on it. If the climatic 
conditions and soil are good enough to enable cropping to be carried out without 
bare fallow, a rotation, such as (1) peas, (2) wheat, (.3) potatoes, or Mangels, 
or turnips, or kale, &c., (4) barley or oats, might be practised, and, if so, the 
peas would always follow the *^seeond" cereal and precede the wheat crop. In 
the better wheat-growing districts of this State, where peas can be grown, it 
is possible to reduce the area under fallow by making the rotation vsomewhat 
as (1) bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) peas, (4) wheat, (5) pasture, or even to 
follow the second wheat crop with oats or barley before leaving the land out as 
pasture. 
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SEEDING OF THE PEA CROP. 

Peas require a])out the same amount of time to mature as do mid-season wheat 
varieties, so the seeding should not be delayed. In most wheat-growing districts,, 
towards the end of May is about the best time to get the peas in to the land^ 
and in the best of the cereal districts early June is quite late enough. 

Two bushels of seed per acre should be drilled in with the ordinary seed drill 

in wheat lands, and about 3bush. in districts with good enough climate to be able 
to crop a rotation which does not need a bare fallow. 

Sui)erphosphate has a very beneficial effect on the pea crop, so should always 
be supplied with the seed. In good conditions 2cwts. superphosphate per acre 
should be used, and in poorf^r conditions about Icwt. per acre, oFa little more. 

EFFECT OF PEAS ON THE SOIL. 

Peas have a wonderful power of toning up the land, and the improvement 

lasts for some yeurs. It is common experience to notice where portion of a 

field has grown a crop of i)eas, the wonderful effect it has on the n^'xt cereal 
cro}), and the increased vigor and better color is alwaj^s visible in the second 
cereal crop on that land; it is often repeated wilh the third cereal crop, and 



PBAS CLEANED AND BAQOED IN THE FIELD. 

When dlreot-baryested the peas are cleaned and bagged, and left in rows on heaps in 
a similar manner as is done with airheat, oats, or barley. 


('an still be seen on oc^casions in the fourth crop. The nmount of nitrogen col¬ 
lected from the air by the bacteria living on the roots of the pea crop is very 
considerjible, but the benetit to succeeding cereal crops is only |)artly due to this 
cause, and peas in common with many other leguminous crops tone up the soil 
by activating most of the useful soil bacteria. 

VARIETIES OP PEAS. 

The principal peas growui in this State are handled as farm crops and are 
known as Field Peas, although the kinds grown for human consumption and 
known as Garden Peas are of considerable importance. Most of the Field Peas 
are characterised by cairying purplish-colored flowers, in which the standard 
or large petal is of a lavender shade and tlie side petals of a deef) rosey purple,, 
whereas the Garden Peas and some Field Peas carry white flowers. 

Field Peas. 

There are only two varieties of Field Peas of any importance in South Australia, 
the outstanding variety being Early Dun, and of recent years the White Brunswick 
has come into prominence. Besides these two varieties, small areas are sometime.^ 
sown to Partridge, Blue Prussian, Black-eyed Susan, and White Elephant. 
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The Early Dun variety of peas is easily the most important kind grown in the 
State, and gives really good yields in most districts where the average rainfall is 
more than 20in. per annum. Besides being a good cropper, the Early Dim has 
the very great advantage of not readily shedding its seeds after they are ripe. 
This characteristic is helpful to farmers because there is not the same need of 
haste at harvest time as is so with the other kinds. The name is derived from the 
fact that although the seeds are a greenish-grey color at ripening time they 
soon change to a dun color. 







IMmS DUNi 


BSUNSWICKI 


IWHIIS; slephanti 


ILUE PRUSSIAjfl 


FIELD PEAS GROWN IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Of the aix varieties of Field Peas grown in the State, Early Bun and White 
Brunswick are of outstanding Importance, although the area sown to Black-eyed Susan 
is Increasing. The illustration shows the relative size of each variety and is par¬ 
ticularly Interesting in connection wth White Brunswick and vV^hlte Elephant, because 
they have seeds of similar shape with skin which is almost snow white, but the dif¬ 
ference in size is very marked. The distinct blue color of Blue Prussian has 
unfortunately been lost in the iHuetraition. The fact that Black-eyed Susan has a 
colored skin (pinkish) Instead of the very white skin of the other two varieties is 
brought out in the picture. Maple Peas have the same mottled skin as is to be seen 
with Partridge Peas, but the seeds are much larger. 


White Brunswick peas have been grown wdthin the past few years in some 
districts where Early Dun peas have not been too successful because of insufficient 
rainfall. This has been rendered possible btmause the White Brunswick variety 
is a little earlier than the Dun, and matured soon enough to have avoided the 
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damage which peas often suffer from the first hot windd of early summer. White 
Brunswick peas differ from most other Field Peas in that both the flowers and 
seeds are white. 

This variety can be grown successfully in those wheat-growing districts of the 
State receiving an average annual rainfall of 18in. or more. 

Partridgej Blue Prussian, Blade-eyed Susan, and White Elephant varieties have 
never been grown extensively in South Australia, but are well-known in some of the 
other States, and grow well where fairly heavy rainfall is the rule. The Partridge pea 
and the Maple pea are very similar, although the former has medium-sized peas, 
whilst the latter has large seeds. They are both characterised by the seeds being 
of a speckled brown-grey color. The Bliue Prussian is sometimes known as Blue 
Boiling Pea and is grown for drying for storing for culinary purposes. Black-eyed 
Susan is a strong-growing variety most suitable, because of the luxuriant growth, 
for growing for fodder purposes. Where the conditions are good enough for 
growing it heavy crops of grain are received. The seeds are very large, of ^ a 
light color, almost white, with a large black spot at the hilum. White Elephant 
also requires good conditions, because it is a luxuriant grower, and when it is 
well grown this variety produces heavy yields of large, attractive peas of a white 
color. 



PBINCIFAli QABDEK PEAS GBOWN IN SOUTH AUSTBAIiIA. 

The similarity la coloring of the dried seeds of the most Important Oarddti Feasi grown in the 
State makes It very dtffloult to show differences between the several varieties. It can, however, 
readily be seen that Yorkshire Hero and Stratagem have large seeds, whilst Greenfeast and 
Winiam Hurst are small-seeded kinds, and the typical roller-like shape of William Hurst is 
distinctly shown, as against the irregular-shaped seeds of the other varieties. 

Gabden Peas. 

There is a very large assortment of good varities of Gai den Peas, most of 
them suitable for certain sets of natural conditions. A few of the most important 
Australian varieties are:— 

Yorkshire Hero is easily the most important of the Garden Peas and can be 
described as the standard variety for Australian conditions. It is extremely hardy 
for general use and is particularly suitable for warm districts. Although the 
pods are a bit shorter than some of the other kinds, it is a very heavy yielder, 
and the pods are well-filled with peas of an excellent flavor. 















Feedimj Value of Peas compared with Cereals. 
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Green feast is a popular variety for maiket gardening purposes, the pods selling 
well because they are long, curved, and so well-filled that they have a rounded 
appearance. A good variety to withstand hot weather and dry spells. 

William Hurst is a heavy cropper which comes in early. The plants bear an 
abundance of well-filled pointed pods of a dark green color and slightly curved. 

Stratagem is a very suitable variety for cool districts, and is an excellent 
cropper, carrying large pods which are long and flat. 

USES OF PEAS. 

Peas are one of the most important foodstuffs produced in the world,i both for 
human beings and domesticated animals. Garden Peas are usually eaten as 
‘‘green” j)eas, the pods being picked as soon as the seeds attain full sizyc and 
while they are still soft. Field Peas, are used as human food, either whole after 
soaking and boiling, or as “split” peas, as pea meal and pea flour. For livestock 
crops of Field Peas are used as green forage, silage, hay, or; as grain, and in 
all ways they prove to be a first-class foodstuff, but are particularly valuable as 
a grain feed, the seeds being a highly concentrated foodstuff extremely rich in 
protein. The value of peas as a livestock foodstuff can be gauged by the figures 
in the table, where the various forms in which the crop is fed are compared 
to cereals. 

The figures in the table show why Peas are such a good foodstuff; the very 
high content of protein in all forms in which the pea crop is utilised as a stock 
food make it a particularly valuable i^lant for growing animals or for those 
producing milk. There are no other foods usually grown on farms so rich in 
X)rotein, and as a matter of fact the only other crops that contain as much or 
more of the substance are beans and linseed. Because of their high j^rotein 
content Peas form an excellent material for mixing with cereal grains, and those 
other foodstuff’s particularly rich in starch. Mixt^l with cereals, Peas make an 
excellent concentrated food for horses which are working very hard, but should 
always be crushed before being given to horses, because whole Peas swell con¬ 
siderably when moistened after being swallowed and are liable to lead to digestive 
troubles when this happens. For hors€‘8, peas should not form more than about 
one-third of the grain ration, the remainder being made up of oats and barley. 
Maize and wheat can also be used ,for all farm livestock in admixture with peas. 

Crushed peas make a first-class foodstuff for pigs, fattening the animals very 
readily, and producing an attractive flavor in the meat, but the fat is hardlj^ 
as white as when pigs are fed on barley or wheat. 

The disadvantage of the pea crop as a green forage is that it does not grow 
again after being fed down, and so it only provides short-period grazing. It is 
a really good crop on which to wean lambs, but is usually utilised to fatten store 
sheep and pigs. When used for fattening purj^oses the tirop is allowed to 
approach maturity sO closely that the seeds are beginning to harden before stock 
are turned on to them, and some pea-growers wait until the crop is “dry” ripe 
before giving stock the run of the crop. 

Although the hay made from the Pea crop is of good quality, it is not often 
stored in this way, because it is a difficult job cutting the crop; much care is 
necessary in curing the hay, and stacking is far from a simple job. 

Really good silage is made from Peas, but, as with hay-making, some difficulty 
is experienced in handling the green growth. 

The straw of Peas is much more used as a livestock foodstuff than any of the 
cereal straws, and when carefully stored stock do well on it when mixed with 
concentrates. 
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WEAR — WASTE — LOSS 

Are WEAR, WASTE and LOSS crippling you? 
The money-savers shown below will help 
you back to prosperity and independence. 


Avoid Wear! 

Here is a cutter you simply 
“ can’t wear out.” There are 
more Horwood Bagshaw cut¬ 
ters in use than all others 
combined. 

REDUCED PRICES. 
EASY TERMS. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

Avoid Waste! 

The new BriUsh “LISTER” 
Separator will extract that 
extra percentage of butterfat 
that ordinarily goes to waste. 
Cajpacities from 22 up to 110 
gallons. 

EASY CLEANING, 
LIGHT RUNNING. 
BRITISH AND BETTER. 

Avoid Loss! 

Don’t sell your grain at a 
loss. Turn it into meat and 
sell “ on the hoof ” at a profit. 
The Horwood-Bagshaw Corn- 
grinder will grind from pollard 
to cracked grain. Capacities 
10 to 50 bushels. 
CATALOGUES PRICES — 
TERMS BY RETURN MAIL. 


Perhaps you are Incurring 
WEAR, WASTE, and LOSS 
through using other worn 
and obsolete equipment. It 
will pay to get particulars of 
ALL farm machinery from 








Horwood, Bagshaw Limited 

78 Currie Street p. - - Adelaide 
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ON THE CONTROL OF THE “LUCERNE FLEA” 
(SMINTHURUS VIRIDIS L) IN LUCERNE IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. D.vvidson, D.Sc., the Waite Research Institnk*, University of Adelaide.] 


L—INTRODUCTION. 

The luceriK' “flea” or lucerne “spring^tail” occurs throughout th(* better rainfall 
districts of South Australia.* It feeds on a wide range of weeds and on garden 
and pa.sture plants (see Holdaway, F. (1.1927, Comm. Coun. Sei. Ind. Res. pamphlet 
No. 4, p. 7). Of the cultivated pasture plants, it feeds especially on clovers and 
lucerne; gras.ses are iniicli less affe('t(‘(l. The insects eat out tlie mesophyll tissue 



Fig. 1.—Lucerne Infested with S. viridUt. The secttions X and Y are the areas used in the 
experiments. Photo. July 10th, 1931. 

of the lea\es, wliich results in the characteristic, bleached appearance of affected 
areas in the pastui'e (Fig. 1). Clovers and lucerne afford excellent food for the 
insects and they multiply ra})idly wlien the weather is favorable. When the food 
.siipi)ly becomes reduced, owing to the destruction of the green leaves of the 
}>Ianfs, they sjirt'ad outwards and attack most green filants in the adjacent areas. 
During pi'riods of heavy infestation, thendore, pasture grasses and young cereal 
crops may be seriously affected. It is also troublesome on seedlings in gardens. 

Owing to tile general distribution of the species in moist situations in South 
Australia, one of the chief difficulties in the establishment of a clover or lucerne 
.stand, is to protecd it from invasion by the insects coming from surrounding areas. 

* W. L, Summers (Journ. of Agric. South Australia 1900, p. 18) points out that 
ifi a misnomer, the term ^^spi ingtaih’^ being more appropriate. The term is used because 
of its habit of springing. 
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TT.—GENERAL HABITS OF THE INSECT. 

The females lay their eggs in hatches on the surface of moist soil, in ereviees 
of the soil, or below vegetation and debris. A batch may consist of 100 or more 
eggs, but the number varies considerably, the average number being about 50 to 60, 
The eggs are about 3/lOOin. in diameter and are yelloAvish in color, but the female 
covers each egg, as it is laid, with a brownish fluid excreted from the, anus. When 
this fluid dries, it holds the eggs in a batch together and 1‘oriiis a protective^ 
coat around each egg, whicli safeguards the eggs from predatory mites, &c., and 
from too rapid loss of moisture. This coating is the same color as the soil, 
.so that it is difficult to find the egg batches in nature. 

The active stage of the insect is restricted to the wet season, the durathm of 
Avliich varies with the season and the locality. Normally it extends from April 
or May to Septemfjer or Oetoher. Dui’ing this period the spe(‘ies may produce 
three or more geni'rations. Tlie nym]>hs on emerging from the eggs are active 
and closely r(isemble the adult in external characters, but are ])aler in color and 
relatively very small. Thc^y eat small holes in the leaves of elover and lucerne, 
gi\’ing them a speckled a})pearance, whereas th(? older nymphs completely destroy 
llie green tissues of th(‘ leaves. 



Fig. 2.—Diagram showing the position and are.a' of the plots in sections X and Y of Fig. 1. 


During the dry season the insert doe.s not oceur ni an activ(‘ form. The 
in(li\idnals of tin* last gentn-ation in spring die out with the onset of dry weathei" 
and certain of their eggs remain viable on the soil <luring tlie summer. Tlie 
develo])ment and hatching of these eggs is inhibited oA\ing to the lark of siiitabU' 
moisture during that period. When the moisture conditions on tlu* surface of 
the soil beeome favorable, with the onset of the wot season the. folloAving April 
or May, these eggs complete llunr development and hateli out. The warm soil, 
favorable air temperatures, and plant growlh at this period favor the deA^elopment 
of the insects, and with a continuation of suitable rains the population soon 
increases. Dunng the period June to August, the population decreases and the 
inse<'ts are less active in many localities, owing to the wet, eold eoiiditioms at 
the soil .surface. They increa.se in numbers and become more active again about 
Septemljer, owing to the more favorable temperatures and better moisture con¬ 
ditions at the soil surface. 
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III.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE NUMBERS OF SMINTEURUS DURING 

THE WET SEASON. 

An area of lucerne was sown at the Waite Institute in 1930 in order to record 
the progress of the population of S, viridis in the lucerne and to study the influence 
•of environmental conditions on fluctuations in the numbers of the insect. The 
i*esults of the experiments are being discussed elsewhere. (Davidson J. and 
Swan D. C. 1933, A itstrcdian Joiirn. Expt. Biol, and Med. Sci. vol. 11). 

The area of lucerne was 450 links long and 310 links wide (1.395 acres). It 
consisted of two half sections, each 450 links long, a western section (X), and 
an eastern section (Y) (Fig. 1). The history of these two sections differed slightly, 
as shown below ; also the soil in the eastern portion of section Y is poorer owing 
to an adjacent row of pine trees. 


Section. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

X 

Western 

half 

May, 1930 

Sept., 1930 

Sown {aft.er peas) witli Hunter River Lucerne in drill strips. 

Ploughed up and rc-sowa with Hunter River Lucerne. 

Y 

Eastern 

half 

May, 1930 

Sept., 1931 

Sown (after peasl with Hunter River Lucerne and Chinese Lucerne 
in random drill strips. 

ldough(‘d up and re-sown with Hunter River Lucerne. 


During 1930 the lucerne was invaded by S. viridis, which gradually spread 
throughout the block. The lucerne in section' X made poor growth and was 
ploughed uj) ini September and resown. By July, 1931, there was a heavy growth 
of weeds in section Y, the lucerne having been considerably checked by the 
insects. The 8('ptember sowing of lucerne in tsection X made good growth and 
the insects were present in large numbers by July, 1931.f The condition of the 
infestation at this time is .shown in Fig. 1. The characteristic, silvery patches 
of infested lucerne in section X can be clearly seen. Tlie density of the population 
along tJie adjoining portions of sectiou.s X and Y is «nddent from the a}>pearanee 
of the lucerne, and is chiefly due to the movement of the ins(*cts from section Y 
into section X, owing to the scanty growth of lucerne in the former section. 

The rainy season set in exceptionally early in 1932 and the insects w^rc hatching 
out in the hn'crne nl the end of March. By May oth the infestation was heavy, 
especially (tn seiMion X. 

Two i)lots, A D and B C, wen* marked out in sections X and Y respectively 
(Fig. 2). Each plot Avas 200 links long by 111 links Avide (approx. 11.50 acre) 
and they were treated as shown in Table 1. The portions of the lucerne sur- 
rounding the plots was mown and sprayed as considered necessary, in oi’der to 
rcstri(*;t the spread of the insects from one plot to anotlier. 


t It may be noted that ploughing does not destroy the eggs of the insect. Although 
they may be buried the young insects on hatching emerge through the open soil. When 
lucerne is sfjwn in autumn the low temperature during the succeeding months may be 
unfavorable for rapid growth of the lucerne. As the conditions will be favorable for 
the insects the crop may suffer severely. With spring soAving the terni)craturea of the 
succeeding months Avill be favorable for the growth of lucerne, but the Cvonditions will 
become gradually less faA^orable for the insect. 





Showirtg the Treatment and Yields of ike Plots of iMceme shtfum in Fig, 
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It is seen in Table 1. that after July 15th to 17th the total yield ofi lueeme in 
the plots per acre was:— 


Plot A. 1 ton 15cwts. 52]bs. 

Plot B. 1 ton 7cwts. 991l)s. 

Plot I). 1 ton 16cwts. 891bs. 

Plot C. 0 ton Icwt. 611bs. 


The low yield in C is definitely associated with the infestation and the preferential 
feeding of the insects on the Inccnie. 

Samples of the population of S. viridis were taken every Tuesday and Friday^ 
commencing April 26tli, Tliree samples were taken on each of these days by 
means of iron cylinders 6iin. diameter and the insects counted (vide Davidson J. 
and Swan D. C. 1933, Bull. Entom. Res. vol. 24). The number of insects in three 
samples represented the population in an area of 0.7 sq. ft. From April 26th 
to July loth the samples were taken from plot A. Owing to the density of the 
infestation in this plot, the growth of the lucerne was almost completely checked, 
and it was necessary to transfer to plot C after July 15th, from which the 
remaining samples were taken (July 18th to November 18th). 



The progress of the population each week is shown in Fig. 3, together with 
lh(* total rainfall, and mean air temperature each week during 1932. The diagram 
shows that the active stage of the insect is restricted to the wet season. It also 
shows th(* lAvo periods in autunm and spring, which are more favorable for 
increase of the population, due to favorable temperatures and moisture conditions, 
on the soil surface. There is a depression in the population during the cold, wet 
period of July and August, which is more pronounced in this instance owing 
to the poor gi’owTh of the lucerne. These observations are associated with the 
effect of the meteorological conditions at the Waite Institute during 1932. These 
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•conditions will vary with the season and with the loeality; with favorable tem¬ 
perature and moisture on the soil surface (not persistently saturated) decrease 
in the population will not be so evident. 

IV.—EFFECT OF THE TREATMENT OF THE PLOTS. 

The treatment which each plot received is given in Table T. Jt was necessary 
in order to obtain samples of the population of S, viridis, to allow tlie infestation 
to proceed unchecked in plot A until July 22nd and in plot C from July 17th 
onwards. Owing to the proximity of these infested plots, (^ertain insects passi^l 
over to adjoining plots, although this was restricted to a large extent by treatment 
of the surrounding lucerne. 



Fig. 4.- Showing the condition of the lucerne in sections X and Y on June 21st, 1932. 

(For details see text), 

The etiect of the treatment of the different plots is reflected in the yields of 
hay and the percentage of lucerne present. The appearance of both section X 
(plots A D) and section Y (plots B C) on June 21st, 3932, is shown in Fig. 4. 
Section Y is the better stand, due, to some extent, to a lighter infestation than 
section X, but essentially to the effect of spraying with linui-sulphuv on May Gth.f 
The whitish appearance of section X shows the severity of the infestation^ which 
is also reflected in the yield of plot B on July 15th compared with plot A (Table I.). 

The improvement in plots A and D after .spraying with lime-sulphur on July 
22nd. is reflected in the subsequent yields. This is also the case with plot B 
compared with plot C. In the latter plot the insects almost completely checker! 
the growth of lucerne, which resulted in a heavy growth of annual grasses and 
weeds which are unfavorable food-plants for the insects; the hay cut on November 
21st from j)lot C was estimated to contain only 5.5 per cent, lucerne; the condition 
of the plots on November 17th is shown in Pig. 5; plot C is a wilderness of wild 
grasses and annual weeds; plot B is a fair stand of lucerne with some weeds 
X>resent and plot D is a clean stand of lucerne, 

$ Lime-sulphur was used by II. M. Nichols against S. viridis in Tasmania (Tasrtu 
Journ. JgHc, 1930, p. 117.) 












-Showing the condition of the lucerne in section X (plot D) and section Y (plots B and C) on November 17th, 1932. (For details see text). 
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It Avould appear that by mowing plots A, B, and D on October 6th, at a time 
when the lucerne was making vigorous growth, the growth (of annual grasses 
and weeds was checked and the numbers of Sminthurus reduced by exposure to 
dry conditions. 

The results of this experiment show, that by timing the mowing and spraying 
of lucerne in relation to the habits of the i insect, effective control may be 
economically obtained. The dates of treatment will vaiy with the season and 
with the locality. It is necessary to ensure freedom of the treated crop from 
invasion from the surrounding areas. A clean fallow surround, at least half a 
chain wide, will assist in this respect, hut its efficiency will depend on the degree 
of infestation of the surrounding area. Where an infested lucerne area is 
extensive, it may be impraxdicable to treat the whole area at the same time. If 
treated in sections, measures sliould be taken to prevent the migration of the 
insects between treated and untreated sections. The spraying should be thorough 
and carried out at the proper time after mowing, otherwise many insects ^cill 
escape to neighboring sections. Tlie possibility of planting buffer sections of 
suitable pasture grasses, unfavorable for the insect, may be worthy of investi¬ 
gation in the case of large areas of lucerne pasture. 

The aim of the treatment and management of lucerne pasture as indicated above 
is to i*educe the numbers of the insects at the critical periods. Treatment may he 
jiecessary each year, but on economic grounds it seems it may be well worth 
Avhile. 

Some lucerne pastures may have become so heavily and permanently infested 
Avith the insect, that more drastic treatment may be necessary in order to bring 
such pastures into a normal condition as regards the population of the luc(‘rno 
flea. More fre(pient spraying will be necessary for one or two seasons. 

Lucerne may flourish in an area of relatively low rainfall if underground water 
is favorable. Such an area may be climatically unsuitable for increase of tin* 
])opulation of 8. viridis^ owing to the dry conditions on the soil surface. Tlie 
districts bordering on the lliver Murray, from Murray Bridge northwards, are 
normally unsuitable for increase of the population of lucerne flea, owing to the 
relatively low rainfall and the character of the soil. On the reclaimed swamp 
lands, however, the conditions are favorable owing to artificial irrigation and the 
high water holding capacity of the soil. 

The number of consecutive months in which rainfall exceeds evaporation, 
thereby ensuring suitable moisture conditions on the soil surface, is the chief 
factor determining the distribution and abundance of 8. viridis in South Australia. 
Temperature in association with these conditions affects the rate of multiplication 
of the insects. For example, Avith a mean temperature of 52F., the complete 
life cycle, from the time the egg is laid until the insect hatching from: it becomes 
adult, takes about 10 Aveeks. With a mean temperature of 60® F., it takes about 
six weeks. With persistent rains and low evaporation, resulting in extreme wetness 
at the soil surface, accompanied by low temperatures, the conditions are unfavor¬ 
able for its increase in numbers. Under these conditions a loose, open soil is more 
favorable for the insects than a heavy clay soil. 

Some experiments have been made with a hopperdozer drawn through the 
crop, as a means of reducing the number of the insects. These experiments an? 
l)emg continued with a view to developing' an inexpensive and efficient model 
which may be suitable for this purpose. 

Th6 control of the insect in subterranean clover pastures is also l>eing investi¬ 
gated. Thds aspect of the problem,is somewhat different from that of lucerno, 
owing largely to the character of the areas eoncemed. It is possible that a chain 
or brush harrow used on heaAuIy infested portions of the pasture early in the 
season may give temporary relief by destroying numbers of the insects. 




-liucerj^ <var. Hair^ Peruvian) slrowin^ less damage by S. viridi.s early in the autumn compared with Fig. 7, Photo. May 30th, 1931. 
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V.-VAHIETIES OF LUCERNE IN RELATION TO INFESTATION. 

Of nine varieties of lucerne which were tested in small ])lots, ail were more 
<i»r less attacked by S. viridis. The variety Hairy Peruvian, owing to its upright 
habit during early growth, generally suffers less than other varieties early in the 
season, but becomes attacked later in the season as the population of the insect 
increases. In the early part of the rainy season, the insects feed preferably on 
th(; plants nearer to the ground where the humidity is more favorable for tlicm. 
As file season advances and the relative humidity of the air incrciiscs, the insects 
feed more readily on leaves well above the soil surface. This appears to lx* thu 
rea.son why the variety Hairy Peruvian is not so severely attacked in the early 
part of the season. In Pig. 0 the condition of this variety on May 80th, 1981, 
is shown and in Fig. 5 the condition of the variety Hunter River growing in a 
neighboring plot is given for comparison. The latter was more yeveredy attackcil, 
hul the former wa.s extensively damaged by the end of June. 

VI.—EFFECT OP SUMMER IRRIGATION ON N. VJHIDIS IN 

.LUCERNE. 

It is tho lack of suitable moisture owing to the low rainfnll, high tempcraturc->, 
and dryness of the air during the summer|months, which inhibit^^ the development 
and hatching of the (^ggs of S. viridis and prevents the oecurrencci of the active 
insects. The falls of rain are normally too light and infrequent during this period 
to maintain a favorable moist condition of the surface soil for more than a 
day or so. If a suitable soil moisture is maintained for a sufficiently long period, 
the eggs will develop and some may hatch, but the insects will not survive the 
subsequent hot, dry* conditions. 

With lucerne on irrigated areas on the River Murray, the int(*rvjds hetw(‘CH 
irrigations may be several weeks and the surface of the soil normally dries out 
within a few days after irrigation. Therefore the moisture is not retained at 
the surface sufficiently long to ensure general hatching, but during cool periods 
some insects may hatch out. If the surface .soil is maintain«‘d suitably moist during 
the summer months for about three weeks, by frequent irrigations, the eggs nwiv 
be induced to develop. Some of the embryos will be killed owing to the high 
temperatures, and the development of those insects which hatch out Avill l)c 
adversely affected for the same reason. The liumidity of the air in tlic lucerne 
iriay allow certain of them to survive, but they may be readily killed off by 
cutting the crop, thertiby exposing them to dry conditions. With an open soil, 
iiowever, many insects will penetrate into crevices where the moisture is favorable. 

This is shown in tin* following experiment. Two plots of Hunter River lucerne 
(9yds. X 6yds.), at the Waite Institute, were irrigated in January, 1981. Plot A 
was watered from a hose pipe on alternate days from January 11th to 25thj,the 
amount of water applied being roughly equivalent to Jin. of rain. Plot B was 
watered daily from January 11th to February 9th, with the equivalent of roughly 
dill, of rain; neighboring plots were not irrigated. 

Feeding marks were observed on the plants early in February in both irrigated 
])lots, particularly on plot B, and several young S. viridis were present by 
February 12th. The lucerne was cut on February 16th and the insects died out 
■during the next few days. 

On the non-irrigated plots no insects were present until the noimal, general 
hatching of the over-summering eggs commenced in the second week in April, fol¬ 
lowing on the autumn rains. By April 27th the in.sects were present in fair 
numbers in these plots and by May 30th the lucerne was severely damaged 
7). 
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-L'Ucerna (var. Hunter Biver) irrigated daily from January 14th to February 11th, 1931. Note increase in growth and small damage by 
S. viridui compared with Fig 7 (not irrigated). Photo. May 30th, 1931. 
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On plot B only a few isolated individuals were present at the end of May. 
The plots wei-e [protected from invasion from the neighboring plots by a border 
of sheet iron loin. high. A few individuals, however, may have been can’ied 
into them when observations were being made, or by wind, as the division between 
the plots was only about 2 feet. The number of Sminthurus in plot A was 
greater than in plot B, but compared with the non-irrigated plots the numbers 
were very small. The lucerne had made considerable growth on plots A and B, 
tine to the more favorable moisture content of the subsoil as a result of the 
summer irrigation. 

The condition of plot B on May 30th is shown in Fig. 8, which should be com- 
])ared with the non-irrigated plot (Fig. 7). 

It was evident, however, that the treatment of plot B had induced development 
ami liatehing of the over-summering eggs (in February, so that when normal 
hatching occurred in xVpril, there were few viable eggs in the plot to hatch out. 
This was also the case with plot A, although the irrigation in this plot was not 
as efficient in this respect as in plot B. Frequent irrigations are necessary in 
order to maintain suitable moisture in the surface soil. With irrigated swami> 
soils this may be impracticable owing to the danger of water logging causing the 
death of the lucerne plants. 

VIL—CONCLUSIONS REGARDING CONTROL MEASUKBS. 

The conclusions regarding control measures to be drawn from the observations 
described in the previous pages may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) Close graze or cut the crop three to four weeks after the over-summering 
eggs of S. viridis commence to hatch in the autumn and spray thoroughly with 
lime-sulphur at strength Igall. in 60galls. of water, at the rate of SOgalls. to 
lOOgalls. per acre, using a good pressure (about 2001bs.). This will reduce the 
number of insects in the first generation before eggs have l)een laid. 

(2) The number of subsequent sprayings will depend upon the degree of 
infestation in the crop. In all cases the lucerne should be close grazed or mown 
before spraying so that the insects are fully exposed |to the spray. During 
certain months of the winter, lucerne will make slow growth in most districts and 
the damage to the crop may be heavy with smaller numbers of insects. 

(3) When the lucerne cominenees to make vigorous growth in early spring 
Od)<>ut August) close graze or mow "the crop and spray again. 

(4) By mowing the crop about the end of September, preferably during a dry, 
wariri spell of weather, the growth of annual weeds will be checked and by 
«‘xposing the soil surface, many insects will be killed by the dry conditions. This 
will reduce the number of over-summering eggs which are laid about this lime 
and therefore reduce,the numbers of insects which hatch out the following autumn. 

(5) Safeguard the crop from invasion by the insect from outside areas. A 
clean falloAv surround will assist in this respect if the infestation in the neigh¬ 
boring areas is not heavy. 

(6) The timing of the treatment recommended above is important and the 
dates will vary somewhat in different seasons and in different localities. 

(7) The aim should be to reduce the population of the insects at the critical 
periods and to favor the growth of lucerne in competition with the insects. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


HARVEST RESULTS FROM EXPERIMENT PLOTS, 1932, AND 
REPORT OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIMENTS, 1928-32. 


[By T. A. CoLE^ D.D.A., Experiiiieniulist.] 

The Season 1932. 

ilefereiK'O to tlio weather and rainlaJl details set out in the tallies below indicates 
that the si^ason ot .1932 was partiiodarly tavorable I'or the jrroduelion ol (-ereal crops. 
In the first half of A]>ril over 3^in. of rain fell, and lirouylit about a ^^ot-d ger¬ 
mination of rubliish, but set the fallows ilown hard. A month, then, of almost 
rainless weather accentuated this tixuible, and l»y mid-May thi* soil was dry and 
])acked tight, and it became difficult to (uiltivate with certainty of killing the weeds 
which, by tliat time, were strongly established, particularly the soiirsobs. One 
inch of rain was received in the latter half of May, and, with the exception ot‘ 
two })(‘riods of four days each, rain fell on every day of June, tlius delaying the 
seeding, and, in fact, making it imj)Ossil)le to sow the ci’ops in good soil conditions. 
Too deep cultivatiou at this stage was probably resjion.sibh' for the development 
('f “take-all" disease iat<‘r in the season. TIk* seeding was comphded early in 
J uly. 

During the growing fKiriod to the end of Oet()l)er, I'ainfall was v(*ry ahiindiwit, 
and tlie crop.s grew tall and heavy. A prolific harvest Avas expected until during* 
the spring “take-all" (haydie) and “rust” made their appearance, and devdojied 
with startling' rapidity, and it bei^ame evident that yield.s were to siifl'er considtrahlc 
reductions. 

\<*vcnd)er was dry and co<d, and the (U'ops malinxMl under good conditions for 
tlie filling of grain not affected })y rust. The later maturing varieties were, 
favored by the slow ripening period, and yielded acctu’dingly wdl. 

Thirteen frosts were recorded from June to October; tliesi^ were Jiu advantage 
in helping to check the bulky growth. 

The total rainfhll for the year amounted to 21.03in., or 3 A in. jibove the ineai! 
of 29 years—]7.52in. The registered “useful” rainfall, i.e., falling between 
Ajiril 1st and November 30tb, was 17.28in., whicli amount is 82 per cent, of the 
total rain for the year. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 

PERSONS IITTEBESTED rnay ascertain in advance what it will cc>st to 
administer their particular estate by obtaining a copy of our free book¬ 
let, “Wills and .Execu tok.s,’’ which fully explains our charges. 

THE^O]IMIISSION^JDHARO^ which is in accordance with a fixed rate, is 
not made until after the death of the Testator. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
3S, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Table I .—Showing the ‘^Annual liainfalV^ at Boseworthy College, together with 
the ^^Useful Eainfall/^ the Percentage of Useful to Total Rainfall, the Total 
^"Fallow Rainfall/^ and the Means for the Seasons 1904-32. 


Year. 

'Fotal 

Rainfall. 

“ Useful ” 
Rain, 

April 1st 
to 

No vein. 30th. 

I’ereentage 
“ Useful ” 
to 

Total Rain. 

Fallow ” 
Rain, 
Previous 
August 1st 
to 

March 31st. 


In. 

In. 

o/ 

/o 

In. 

1904. 

14-70 

11-60 

79 

11-16 

1905 . 

16-71 

14-23 

85 

7-18 

1906 . 

19-73 

16-31 

83 

7-96 

1907 . 

15-J3 

13-96 

92 

11-29 

190H. 

17-75 

15-52 

87 

9-13 

1909 . 

24-05 

21-15 

88 

9*51 

1910. 

23-87 

16-79 

70 

17*56 

1911. 

13*68 

9-45 

69 

11-41 

1912... 

14*97 

13*05 

87 

5*88 

19i:j. 

15*66 

10-82 

69 

13*00 

1914. 

9*36 

6*12 

65 

1307 

1915. 

19-76 

18*33 

93 

3 86 

1916. 

23*23 

20*25 

87 

9*08 

1917. 

21*86 

17*25 

79 

14*79 

1918. 

12-01 

10*53 

88 

10-83 

1919. 

12*38 

8*21 

66 

7*45 

1920 . 

; 19*30 

16*76 

87 

7*27 

1921. 

17*16 

12*98 

76 

13*78 

1922 . 

20-00 

14*90 

75 

7*51 

1923 . 

27*46 

25*30 

92 

9-32 

1924 . 

20*43 

16*08 

79 

15*23 

1925 . 

15*65 

14-18 

91 

11*48 

1926 . 

18*49 

16*63 

90 

8*33 

1927 . 

14-59 

11*73 

8(; 

11 *08 

1928 . 

18-03 

11*85 

66 

12*40 

1929 . 

13*01; 

9-73 

75 

5*22 

1930 . 

12*85 

11*77 

92 

8*61 

1931. 

1.5*18 

13*47 

89 

9*33 

1932 . 

21*03 

17*28 

82 

8-26 

Means 29 years . 

17.52 

14*35 

81 
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Table II .—Showing the Distribution of Rainfall by Months for the Seasons 
1928-32, together with the Mean Fall for each Month of the Period 1904-32. 


Year, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1928 

1*58 

3*29 

MO 

0*80 

2*01 

3-30 

1-55 

0*52 

1*31 

2*22 

0*14 

0*21 

1929 

0*29 

0*36 

0-17 

0*42 

0*93 

1*54 

1-07 

1*62 

1*90 

0*76 

1*49 

2*51 

1930 

0*02 

0*30 

0*01 

0*89 

0*74 

0-77 

2-50 

2-06 

1*01 

3-21 

0*59 

0*75 

1931 

0*60 

0*10 

1-01 

1 *05 

2-80 

1-70 

2*51 

1*86 

2*25 

0*83 

0*47 

0-00 

1932 

Means, 

0*34 

1*24 

1*27 

3*73 

1-91 

3-83 

1 73 

1*95 

1*29 

2*73 

0*11 

0-90 

1904-32 

0*64 

0*79 

0*86 

1*06 

2*16 

2-29 

1*98 

2*02 

2*01 

1*77 

1*06 

0*87 
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Table III .—Showing Details of the Weather for 1932. 


Month. 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

No. of 
Days 
on 

which 

Rain 

Fell. 

Important 

Rains. 

Min. 

Temp. 

Mean 

Min. 

Temp. 

Frosts. 


Max. 

Temp. 

Mean 

Max. 

Temp. 

Date. 

In. 

Date. 

Temp 


In. 












January . 

0-34 

2 


9 

0-34 


49-7 

62-4 

— 


111*0 

90-9 

February 

1-24 

12 


5 

0-83 


45-4 

55-1 

— 

— 

92-8 

78-0 

March . . 

1-27 



27 

046 

1 

1 40-8 

56-4 

— 

— 

101-8 

81-1 



1 


28 

0-34 

J 

r 










1 

0-34 

i 












023 








April ... 

3-73 

17 ^ 


6 

1-61 


Ul-8 

53-4 

— 

— 

76-0 

67-8 





11 

0-57 












17 

0*65 











> 

18 

0 .52 

i 







May .... 

1-91 

9 ^ 


20 

019 


^39*4 

49-4 

— 

— 

80-1 

67-9 





21 

0-54 












31 

or>4 












1 

0-.59 












3 

018 












11 

0*52 












12 

0-60 





' 27 

31-9"1 




June .. . 

3-83 

22 ^ 


16 

0-21 


l32'7 

44-2 


29 

29-8 


67-0 

58-6 





17 

0'23 





30 

26-1 








20 

013 












23 

0-26 












24 

0*47 












25 

0-20 



! 








> 

3 

0-21 





r 1 

26-81 








14 

0-21 





7 

31-0 




July .... 

1-73 

21 J 


21 

017 


l32-6 

42-8 


8 

30-8 


63-3 

67-5 





25 

(>•22 





9 

31-2 






1 


30 

0-18 

J 




12 

29-2 






1 

> 

7 

0-20 

i 

[ 










12 

0*45 





r - 

31 2' 




August . 

1*95 

21 J 


25 

0 17 

I 

134-6 

43-8 ' 


15 

31 2 


73*9 

69-3 



1 


29 

0*21 

I 




17 

29'8 






1 

1 

30 

019 

J 

1 



20 

31-6 






1 

f 

4 

0-26 

i 

1 






September 

1-29 ! 

15 ^ 


14 

0 15 


1.37-1 

45-6 

— 

— 

75-6 

65-2 



1 


18 

019 

I 










1 

29 

0-43 

J 

1 








j 

f 

12 

P35 

i 

1 






October . 

2-73 

14 J 

1 

22 

(>•41 

I 

yd4 2 

45-3 

17 

32-0 

82-0 

65-3 



1 

1 

25 

015 

I 

1 








1 

L 

26 

0-39 

J 

1 






November 

Oil 

7 


—, 

— 


37-8 

511 

— 

— 

100-6 

78-4 




r 

15 

0-41 

1 

1 






December 

0-90 

9 ^ 

1 

23 

016 


Ul-8 

54-3 

— 


102-0 

1 79-8 




1 

25 

0-20 

1 

J 

1 





I 


The following results are ineluded in this report:— 

Variety Multiplication Plots of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, 1932 
Variety Trial h]xj)eriments with Wheat, Oats, and Barley, 1928-32. 

Time of Seeding Experiment with Wheat, 1928-32. 

Rate of Seeding Experinient with Wheat, 1928-32. 

Variety Multiplication Plots, 1932. 

Wheat .—Many varieties are grown from year to year for multiplication 
purposes, and subsequent distribution. The yields obtained from such plots in 
1932 are recorded below, and are of interest, though not strictly comparable, as 
the soil treatments were not necessarily similar for all; for example, each variety 
was sown according to the maturity class into which it falls, and no attempt was 
O 
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made to seed all on uniform soil, which is desirable where yields are to be used 
for making comparisons. The table is set out in two parts— A, giving the yields 
of varieties, and B, the yields of unnamed crossbreds. 

Table IV .—Showing the Yields of Wheat from Varieties Grown for 


MultipUcatwn Purposes, 1932. 




Part 

A. 



1 Part B. 

Variety. 

Yield iHjr 

Variety. 

Yield per 

Unnamed Crossbred. 

Yield 

per 


Acix). 


Acre. 


Acre. 


B. 

L. 


B. 

L. 

— 

B. 

L. 

Sword. 

37 

32 

Kington .... 

19 

35 




Nabawa . 

34 

59 

Collection .. 

19 

19 

Dan X Baroota Wonder 

26 

30 

Forol. 

31 

52 

Gallipoli .... 

18 

54 

Nabawa x Bunyip .. 

26 

26 

Dawn . 

28 

58 

Dalton . 

18 

22 

Nabawa x Gluyas (1) 

25 

17 

Felix. 

28 

38 

Canlierra ... 

17 

28 

Nabawa x Hurst (2) . 

24 

43 

Waratah. 

27 

14 

Currawa .... 

17 

7 

Sultan X Nabawa ... 

24 

43 

Daphne . 

23 

3 

Regent . 

17 

4 

Nabawa x Gluyas (2) 

24 

8 

Florence. ! 

24 

39 

('aliph . 

14 

21 

Caliph X Baroota 

17 

30 

Major (selection) 

24 

9 

D.G.H. 

13 

12 

Wonder 



Faun. 1 

23 

30 

President ... 

13 

3 

Sultan X Zealand Blue 

12 

12 

Dan. j 

21 

56 

King’s White 

11 

40 




Nawab . i 

21 

46 ' 

Sirdar ' 

10 

56 




B'ord . I 

21 

28 1 

B'ederation .. 

10 

53 




Banly . j 

20 

50 ! 

Gluyas . 

10 

13 




Hordan. 1 

20 

47 ! 

(/fl.ird . 

8 

51 




White Essex ... ! 

20 

20 ! 







Variety 8word takes a leading position with a yield of 37bush. per acre. 
Throughout the gi’owing period the plot was very attractive, and withstood the 
rust and take-all diseases which occurred in the spring. Nabawa was well suited 
by the favorable season, and was expected to give a yield equal to that of Sword. 
It did not finish off as well, however, and finally yielded 35bush. 

The effect of rust on the various vaiieties is, on the whole, well demonstrated 
by the order of their yields in the table. Such varieties as Caird, Caliph, 
B^ederation, King's White, &c.. were badly affected, while those at the head of 
the list showed some resistance to the disease. 

The grain of many of the “unnamed crossbreds'’ which appear in part '‘B" 
of the table is sufficiently multiplied to be included in variety trials in the coming 
se.ason. Though the yields of soihe are really good, the position is not definite 
in the absence of test results. The Nabawa crosses, which were made for flag 
smut resistance, are the most promising at this stage. While not showing 

immunity to flag smut, their record in the breeding and disease resistance rows 
suggests that they will be of value. 

OafiJ.—The oat varieties in this series of multiplication plots have given very 
indifferent yields this year. They were seeded in dry soil, and soursobs caused 
a poor survival of plants, and the yields were seriously affected. 


Table Y.—Showing the YieUe of Varietiee of Oats Grown for MulUplieation 
__ Purposes, 1932. 


Variety. 

Yield per 

Acre. 

Early Kherson .,,, 

B. L. 

41 28 

Algerian. 


New Zealand Cape . 

Sunrise.. 

OO oD 

26 23 

•>9 1 n 

Smyrna . 


Guyra. 

aO t»o 

1T 'JO 

Palestine . 

X / 32 

17 17 

Early Burt . 

*4 14 

16 7 

Warrigul .. 

8 23 
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Early Kherson and Algei'ian varieties were able to compete with the soursobs, 
and gave quite good yields of 41bush. and 35bush. respectively. However, all 
the varieties were affected to a varying degree, and hence, the figures shown can 
only represent a record of tiie yields harvested. 

Barley .—Three varieties of barley were grown, and the yields harvested are 
shown in the next table. 


Table VI .-—Showing the Yields of Varieties of Barley Grown in the Multiplication 

Plots, 1932. 


Variety. 

Yield per 

Acre. 


B. L. 

Roseworthy Oiegon... 

42 6 

Shorthead . 

40 22 

Prior. 

28 24 


The season was conducive to the production of a plump sample of barley, for 
the ripening period was cool and slow, no hot withering spells being exj)eriencecl. 
The malting type, Prior, matined with an excellent golden color, but its yield 
was somewhat diminished because part of the plot was seeded in wet soil; a 
(?rust formed afterwards, and retarded the <levelopment of the young growth. 
Koseworthy Oregon and Shorthead benefited by the wet season and produced 
good yields. 

The VAKiETi' Triaj.s at Koseivorthy Agricultural College, 1928-32. 

Wheat .—The variety yield trial of popular wheats was initiated to establish 
a group of varieties which could be said to suit local conditions, and the con¬ 
ditions of other similar dry districts of the State. About 250 varieties of wheat 
are grown in South Australia annually, and as this number seemed to be far in 
excess of the requirements of this State, even with its wide range of soil and 
climatic; conditions, about 50 of the most popular kinds wore collected together 
for comparison. In addition, several College crossbreds were included in the 
test from time to time, until, in one year, 75 varieties were grown. 

The w’ork was commenced in 1928. The varieties were sown in triplicated 
randomized plots in order to minimise experimental errors due to changes in 
soil fertility. The aim was to carry out the trial under field conditions of drilling, 
binding, and stripping. Each plot occupied about one-tenth of an acre, so that 
each variety, being sown in triplicate, approximated in area to three-tenths of an 
acre. Narrow divisions separated neighboring plots; this had the effect of inducing 
vigorous border growth, which w’as eliminated from the yield results by cutting 
off a strip 2ft. wide from the sides and ends of each plot. 

The hay yield was obtained by taking a full cut with a 6ft. reaper and binder 
from the long side of each plot, and the remaining portion was stripped to obtain 
the grain yield. Thus each plot provided approximately one-fortieth of an acre 
for a hay yield, and one-sixteenth of an acre for a grain yield. 

When the trial had been in progress for three years (1928-30) it became 
apparent that many of the varieties were quite unsuitable types, and the number 
included in the trial was reduced to 42 varieties in the 1931 seeding, and again to 
34 varieties in the 1932 seeding. Those discfarded as not being worthy of more 
than three years of trial are contained in the following list:—Baroota Wonder, 
Baldmin, Begum, Bordan, Caird, Canaan, Captain, Cowhort, Dawn, Daphne, 
Forel, Faun, Fay, Pinch, Federation, Gloss, German Wonder, Glede, Indcret, 
Joffre, Major, Minister, Mae’s White, Maharajah, Marshall’s No. 3b, Nizam, 
Onas, Rajah, Regal, Satisfaction, Sepoy, Turvey, Triumph, Walker’s Wonder, 
Wannon, Wardflr, Yilma, Yandilla King, Zealand Blue. 
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Many of these are well known wheats which have a value under certain 
conditions, while others are relatively recent introductions. All have failed, 
however, to show results that compare favorably with the 30 odd varieties that 
have been carried throu^^h the five seasons in the trial plots. It is essential that 
a variety should possess a high degree of hardiness and be able to mature good 
grain under early dry and hot conditions, to he of value in districts subject to 
partial droughts. Jt has been noteworthy that, on the average, better grain has 
been productid in the dry seasons than in the wet, by the earlier hardy wheats; 
but higher yields have, of course, been harvested in the wet seasons. 

After five seasons, including three of partial drought and two good years, 
reliable comparable mean yields are available. 


Note on the Seasons. 

1928 was an unfavorable year. The season opened vith good rains in May 
following heavy summer falls. Continued rain in June caused a protracted 
seeding which was concluded early in July. July, August, and September showed 
only half their average rainfall, August being almost rainless. October rainfall 
was good, but there were no finishing rains in November, and yields were generally 
poor. 

1929 was the second unfavorable season ocairi’ing during the trial. There 
were actually no really soaking rains till December, and the rain received during 
the growing period was 5in. below the average. 

1930 was the third consecutive year of dry conditions, though it wa.s an im¬ 
provement on th(* preceding two years. There was a marked scarcity of seeding 
rains till the end of June, and consequently a late seeding was inevitable. Twelve 
frosts occurred during June, July was very wet, September and October very dry, 
only light showers which favored a mild rust attack fell. Strong gales in 
November caused some shedding of grain. 

1931 was a very good season. A high “usefuU rainfall of good distribution 
was recorded. The season opened well at the end of April, and, apart from a 
cold spell in July, conditions for growth were excellent until October, which with 
November was rather dry, whereas some good falls were necessary during these 
latter months to enable the heavy, flaggy growth to finish the maturing of the 
grain under good conditions. Harvest conditions were good. 

1932 was a good year, though the end of the season was marred by the bad 
attacks of take-all and rust, which resulted in diminished yields, and a poor 
sample of grain. The season opened in good time for seeding, but a wet June 
caused a late finish. Excellent growth occurred until the rust and take-all 
appeared. A good slow ripening period well filled the grain of varieties resistant 
to rust. 

Wheat Gra4n.-~Wli\le the years 1928, 1929, 1930 were dry, and the yields 
harvested were low, it was in these years that the hardier types of wheat proved 
their superiority best in 1931 and 1932, which were, by comparison, good years, 
the later slower maturing types with much less drought resistance and consequently 
much more suitable for growing in more favorable conditions, were able to 
compete successfully with the earlier wheats. 

In two seasons (1930 and 1932) rust was responsible for some low yields. 
For example, Caliph, in the latter year, produced a very shrivelled sample of grain 
which was matured on straw prematurely rotted by the rust. 

The yields of the wheats that have been under trial during the whole of the 
five years are shown in the following table, wherein the varietal means are set 
out as percentages of the yield of Gluyas, which is taken as a standard for com¬ 
parisons, and is stated at 100 per cent. 
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Table I .—Showing the Grain Yields of Varieties of Wheat Grovm on the 
‘Wariety Trial/^ 1928-32. 


Variety. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean 

5 Years, 
1928-32. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


L. 


Nawab .... 

2.5 

25 

15 

2 

15 

15 

29 

1 

25 

18 

22 

0 

117-3 

Sword. 

28 

51 

16 

27 

16 

16 

21 

30 

27 

37 

21 

30 

114-7 

Florence . .. 

23 

15 

11 

13 

16 

34 

23 

52 

24 

19 

19 

51 

105-9 

Gluford ... 

24 

9 

13 

11 

12 

49 

19 

20 

27 

12 

19 

20 

103-1 

Jlegent .... 

23 

42 

13 

28 

14 

8 

22 

44 

21 

39 

19 

8 

102-0 

Waratah .. 

22 

25 

16 

40 

12 

49 

23 

46 

19 

13 

18 

59 

lOl-O 

Gluyas. 

23 

52 

16 

48 

14 

19 

22 

7 

16 

41 

18 

45 

100-0 

^^abawa . .. 

22 

9 

12 

58 

12 

19 

19 

2 

24 

46 

18 

15 

97-3 

King’s White 

19 

47 

17 

23 

11 

2 

27 

16 

15 

18 

18 

9 

96-8 

Gurrawa ... 

19 

43 

13 

58 

14 

32 

17 

23 

25 

10 

18 

9 

96-8 

Canberra ,. 

19 

47 

13 

32 

15 

3 

25 

25 

16 

27 

18 

3 

96-3 

Felix. 

19 

23 

14 

2 

14 

26 

22 

13 

19 

32 

17 

55 

95-6 

Gallipoli ... 

18 

53 

10 

20 

12 

7 

19 

26 

24 

36 

17 

4 

91-0 

Sultan .... 

21 

6 

17 

31 

9 

23 

23 

15 

13 

54 

17 

2 

90-8 

Dan . 

18 

5 

1 Iti 

1 

i 10 

24 

19 

8 

21 

53 

16 

54 

90-1 

Sirdar. 

21 

13 

1 13 

53 ! 

11 

6 

20 

10 

16 

15 ! 

16 

31 

1 88-1 

President .. 

18 

16 

1 17 

45 

8 

35 

22 

50 

14 

13 ! 

16 

20 

87-1 

Ford. 

19 

3 1 

15 

23 

7 

22 

17 

48 

1 20 

42 

16 

16 

86-8 

Grostan ... 

19 

5 i 

16 

32 

6 

46 

17 

11 

1 

19 

15 

47 

1 84-2 

Late Oluyas 

20 

16 

13 

27 : 

10 

30 

15 

13 

1 18 

55 

15 

40 

1 83-6 

Galiph .... 

20 

50 ! 

14 

45 

9 

2.3 

22 

26 

9 

59 

15 

26 

1 82-3 

White Essex 

16 

43 ! 

12 

45 

8 

4 

14 

30 

' 24 

57 

15 

24 

1 82-1 

Leak’s Rust 
Proof 

16 

2 ' 

13 

54 , 

7 

40 

12 

15 

22 

38 ! 

14 

16 

! 761 

i . 


One of the objects of the tfial is to ])rovide a means of testing the worth of 
new varieties produced either locally or elsewhere. There have been, tlierefore, 
introductions of wheats from year to year, and the following? tables show the 
yields <^>f those vaneties that have been included in the last three and two years 
respectively, together with the yield of Gluyas, over the same period, for com¬ 
parative purposes. 


Table 11 .—Showing the Grain Yields of Varieties of Wheal Introdtieed into the 
^Wariety TriaV^ in 1930, and continued to 1932. 


Variety. 

19.30. 

1931. 

1932. 

Moan 

Per- 





3 Years. 

centagc. 


B. L, 

B. L. 

B, L, 

B. 1.. 


Gollection . 

12 7 

18 31 

25 14 

18 37 

105-2 

Danly. 

11 0 

20 22 

21 59 

17 47 

100-5 

Gluyas. 

14 19 

22 7 

16 41 

17 42 

100-0 

Kington. 

11 31 

20 53 

18 53 

17 6 

96-6 

Noongaar . 

15 27 

19 58 

13 42 

16 22 

92-5 

Sulland . 

10 .54 

17 5 

10 56 

12 .58 

73-3 

Table III. — Showing the Grain Yields of Varieties of Wheat Introduced 

into the 

*Wari€ty TriaV* 

in 1931, and conti^vued in 1932. 


Variety. 


1931. 

1932. 

Mean 

Per¬ 





2 Years. 

centage. 



B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 


Dalton .. 


24 41 

19 33 

22 7 

114-0 

Gluolub . 


20 35 

21 46 

21 11 

109-2 

Gluyas. 


22 7 

16 41 

19 24 

100-0 

Improved Gluyas . 


18 13 

14 59 

16 36 

85-6 
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While it is not considered that the results of the three and two years of trial 
are sufficient to peimit a true estimate of their value, they do indicate which of 
the new varieties are worthy of consideration for further tests. It is intended, 
in the future, to use this experiment mainly for testing out new production and 
introductions by comparison with such standard varieties as Gluyas, Nabawa,. 
Ford, &c. 

A perusal of Table I, brings out some interesting points. The variety Nawab 
has given the highest mean yield, whi(fh is 17 per cent, above that of Gluyas. 
It is a derivative mainly of King^s White, and its high position is largely due to 
the phenomenal yield obtained in 1931. Nawab is disease liable, but has neverthe¬ 
less yielded well. Sword wheat has yielded consistently, and occupies the second 
position. It is far hardier and more disease resistant than Nawab. Efforts are 
being made to eliminate its tendency to throw a few brown chaff and purple 
.straw types. Florence, Gluford, Regent, and Waratah are each ahead of the 
standard, Gluyas, in mean yield, while Nabawa, King’s White, Ciirrawa, Canberra, 
and Felix show mean yields slightly lower. An examination of the individual 
results has revealed that mean yields within 5 per cent, limits are significant. 
The suitability of the varieties for grain in conditions similar to those experienced 
at Roseworthy can be shown, therefore, by grouping as follows:— 


Order of 


1 

Suitability for 

Early Maturing j 

Midseason 

12m. to 18in. 

Varieties. 

Maturing 

Rainfall. 


1 Varieties. 

1 . 

Sword. 

Nawab 

2 . 

Florence ... 

Ford (assumption) 



r Gluford . 

i" 




Regent. 


Nabawa 

3 . 

J 

Waratah . 


Currawa 



I Gluyas. 1 

1 

[Felix 



1 King’s White .... ! 

1 




[ Canberra . 



4 . 

Sultan . 

j 

rOaUipoli 



1 

l^Dan 


It was expected that variety Ford, which has been so prominent for many 
years, particularly as a disease resister, would be well to the fore in the results. 
It is necessary to state that, unfortunately, a strain of Ford, which eventually 
proved in 1930 and 1932 to be not resistant to rust, was used in this trial. Thus 
it suffered in grain yield, though perhaps little in hay yield. The strain excludes 
itself from further use by reason of its low position in the list of mean yields 
and its .susceptibility to rust. 

A glance at Tables II. and III. shows that Collection, Danly, Kington, and 
Dalton—four new varieties—are worthy of further consideration, as their mean 
yields are within the limits of significance. The results from Gluclub are good^ 
but the grain quality of this variety is so low that it is inadvisable that it be 
grown. 
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Wheaton Hay.~~~The next tables show the corresponding hay yields of the same 
varieties of wheat as were given in the grain lists. 


Table IV .—Showing the Hag Yields of Varieties of Wheat Grown in the 
^Warwty Trial/^ 1928-32. 


Variety. 


1928. 


■ 

1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 

Mean 

Jfive 

Years. 

Per- 

centage. 

Sirdar ..... 

T. 

I 

0. 

19 

x. 

8 

T. 

1 

c. 

2 

u 

88 

T. 

1 

0. 

15 

L. 

37 

T. 

3 

0. 

5 

L. 

67 

T. 

3 

0. 

1 

L. 

87 

T. 

2 

0. 

4 

L. 

102 

106-7 

OroBtari .... 

2 

9 

68 

1 

2 

75 

1 

6 

88 

3 

5 

12 

2 

18 

101 

2 

4 

69 

1060 

White ^Ia^ex 

2 

10 

19 

0 

18 

85 

1 

9 

42 

2 

18 

73 

3 

4 

84 

2 

4 

37 

105-3 

Leak’s Rust 

2 

7 

101 

1 

0 

42 

1 

9 

71 

2 

19 

17 

3 

1 

64 

2 

3 

81 

103-9 

Proof 

€urrawa ... 

2 

7 

89 

0 

19 

59 

1 

7 

77 

2 

16 

103 

3 

0 

38 

2 

2 

51 

lOM 

Ford .... . 

2 

9 

43 

1 

0 

94 

1 

7 

34 

2 

19 

45 

2 

13 

52 

2 

2 

9 

100-0 

Nawab .... 

2 

1 

76 

0 

17 

96 

1 

-6 

30 

3 

5 

109 

2 

16 

50 

2 

1 

70 

98-8 

Gluyas .... 

2 

6 

61 

1 

0 

81 

1 

9 

27 , 

2 16 

48 

2 

16 

12 

2 

1 

68 

98-8 

.Sword. 

2 

7 

38 

0 

18 

74 

1 

4 

109 

2 

16 

89 

3 

0 

72 

2 

1 

66 

98-8 

King’s White 

2 

1 

38 

1 

2 

49 

1 

11 

0 

3 

1 

29 

2 

11 

93 

2 

1 

65 

98-8 

Felix. 

2 

1 

29 

0 

16 

16 

1 

6 

59 

3 

4 

68 

2 

15 

9 

2 

1 

14 

98-7 

Sultan. 

2 

3 

42 

1 

0 

26 

1 

6 

16 

2 

18 

46 

2 

13 

53 

2 

0 

36 

96-8 

President .. 

2 

7 

13 

0 

16 

3 

1 

6 

16 

3 

2 

14 

2 

7 

8 

2 

0 

3 

96-1 

Waratah ... 

1 

14 

35 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

45 

2 

18 

87 

2 

16 

50 

1 

19 

45 

93-6 

Caliph. 

2 

2 

27 

0 

17 

32 

1 

7 

63 

2 

18 

32 

2 

9 

40 

i 1 

18 

106 

92-6 

Regent .... 

1 

16 

78 

0 

16 

49 

1 

10 

2 

2 

16 

89 

2 

14 

55 

1 

18 

99 

92-4 

Dan. 1 

1 

12 

6 

1 

0 

29 

1 

6 

102 

2 

17 

19 

2 

14 

101 

1 

18 

29 

90-9 

OanbeiTa .. 

1 

18 

69 

0 

17 

74 

1 

5 

12 

2 

18 

73 

2 

9 

no 

1 

18 

0 

90-3 

Nabawa ... 

1 

17 

93 

0 

15 

12 

1 

8 

23 

2 

15 

7 

2 

13 

64 

1 

17 

107 

JK)-0 

Late Gluyas 

1 

14 

23 

0 

19 

66 

1 

9 

42 

2 

14 

35 

2 

10 

43 

1 

17 

64 

89-3 

Gluford .... 1 

2 

2 

27 

0 

17 

6 

1 

3 

62 

2 

7 

83 

2 

16 

50 

1 

17 

46 

* 88-9 

Florence ... 

2 

0 

74 

0 

14 

38 

1 

4 

8 

2 

12 

65 

2 

10 

90 

1 

16 

55 

! 86-7 

Gallipoli ,.. 

2 

1 

25 

0 

13 

44 

1 1 

! 

3 

105 

2 

n 

66 

2 

1 

11 

86 

1 

16 

43 

1 86-5 

1 


Table V .—Showing the Hay Yields of Varieties of Wheat Introduced into the 
‘Warietg Trial^^ in 1930 and coriiimied to 1932. 


Variety. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean, 

Three 

Years. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


1 T. O. L. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 


Danly. 

1 6 74 

2 16 89 

3 1 53 

2 8 35 

101-3 

Ford*. 1 

1 7 34 

2 19 45 

2 13 52 

2 6 81 

100-0 

Kington. 

1 6 102 

2 18 18 

2 16 84 

2 7 31 

99-3 

SuUand . 

1 7 48 

3 0 58 

2 8 38 

2 5 48 

95-5 

Collection. 

1 4 22 

2 14 105 

2 17 6 

2 5 44 

95-4 

Noongaar. 

1 1 39 

1 17 78 

1 

1 15 68 

1 11 62 

66-3 


Table VI .—Showing the Hay Yields of Varieti-es of Wheat Introduced into the 
^Wariety Triai^^ in 1931 and continued in 1932. 


Variety. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean, 

Two 

Years. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


T. 0. L. 

T. 0. L. 

T. 0. L. 


Dalton. 

2 19 31 

2 17 41 

2 18 36 

103-3 

Ford ..... 

2 19 45 

2 13 52 

2 16 49 

100-0 

improved Gluyas .... 

2 8 82 

2 16 47 

2 12 9 

92-3 

Oluclub..... 

2 11 94 

2 10 66 

2 11 24 

l 

1 

90-7 
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Among the new varieties shown in Tables V. and VI. there are not any which 
are likely to prove better than Ford for hay purposes. 

Dual Purpose Wheats. —In general, it is desirable that wheat grown for hay 
should also be capable of yielding well for grain. Having this in view, the 
following list shows dual purpose varieties:—Sword, Ford, King’s White, Felix, 
Crostan, Gluyas, Nawab, Sultan, and the new varieties Dalton and Danly. 

Oats. —trial similarly laid out was commenced in the same year, 1928, for 
varieties of oats—numbering 17. As with wheat, certain varieties were not 
continued after the third year because of their unsuitability for local con¬ 
ditions, until in 1932, nine varieties were grown. Those eliminated were Kelsalls, 
Kherson, Lachlan, Yarran, Calcutta, Imbros Island, Scotch Grey, and a College 
unnamed crossbred (Sunrise x Mulga). 

The tables below show the grain and haj^ yields harvested each year, the means 
of five years expressed in bushels, and as percentages of the yield of Algerian,, 
which is the standard variety used. 


Table VII.— Showing the Grain Yields of Varieties of Oats Grown in the 
^^Varietg Trial/^ 1928-32. 


Variety. 

1928. 

, 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean 

6 Years. 

Per. 

contage^ 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

)'. 

L. 


Early Kher¬ 
son 

45 

28 

27 

36 

26 

2 

35 

26 

34 

23 

33 

31 

116-2 

Palestine .. 

46 

4 

28 

21 

22 

1 

46 

24 

19 

35 

32 

25 

112-2 

Early Burt. 

47 

3 

25 

39 

26 

4 

31 

26 

29 

7 

32 

0 

1101 

Smyrna ... 

31 

29 

22 

37 

33 

17 

35 

14 

27 

9 

30 

5 

103-6 

Warrigal .. 

47 

18 

18 

30 

26 

10 

30 

10 

25 

1 

29 

22 

101-6 

Guyra. 

30 

37 

27 

30 

29 

37 

27 

0 

31 

23 

29 

17 

101-2 

Algerian ... 

29 

0 

26 

12 

25 

17 

22 

9 I 

1 42 

15 ! 

29 

3 

100-0 

Sunrise .... 

52 

0 

18 

24 

16 

12 

18 

14 1 

i 39 

27 j 

28 

39 

99-7 

New Zealand 
Cape 

26 

1 1 

26 

18 

23 

23 

19 

1 

12 

i 31 

7 

25 

1 

12 

87-0 


Table VIII.— Showing the Day Yields of Varieties of Oats Grown in the 
Variety Trial/’ 1928-32. 


Variety. 

1928. 

i 

1929. 

1 

1 

1930. j 

1 

1931. i 

1932. 

Mean 

5 Years. 

1 

Per¬ 

centage. 


1 T. 

c. 

L. 

T, 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0, 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 


Algerian ... 

2 

11 

22 

1 

13 

59 

1 

17 

23 

2 

17 

102 

2 

17 

75 

2 

7 

66 

lOO-O 

New Zealand 

2 

15 

107 

1 

11 

9 ! 

1 

19 

7 

2 

16 

33 

2 

11 

81 

2 

6 

92 

98-6 

Cape 




















Early Kker- 

2 

15 

106 

1 

6 108 

1 

19 

7 

3 

0 

86 

2 

7 

0 

2 

5 

106 

96-7 

son 




















Warrigal .. 

2 

6 

61 

0 

19 

75 i 

2 

6 

56 

3 

5 

53 

2 

8 

31 

2 

5 

33 

95-4 

Sunrise .... 

2 

11 

98 

1 

11 

48 

1 

13 

82 

2 

16 

47 

2 

11 

53 

2 

4 

110 

94-7 

Smyrna ... 

2 

6 

101 

1 

3 

59 ! 

2 

0 

20 

2 

19 

73 

2 

4 

78 

2 

2 

111 

90-5 

Guyra. 

1 

16 

2 

1 

5 

105 

2 

2 

18 

2 

16 

20 

2 

10 

44 

2 

2 

16 

88-7 

Early Burt 

2 

13 

0 

1 

6 

66 

1 

18 

8 

2 

9 

95 

2 

2 

12 

2 

1 

81 

87-9 

Palestine .. | 

2 

5 

21 

1 0 18 

31 

1 

17 

106 

2 

18 

87 

1 

10 

20 

1 

18 

8 

80-2 


Algerian oats is the most extensively grown variety in the State, because it bo 
well suits the wide range of conditions, is reasonably drought resistant, and is 
not coarse in the straw. 
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The yield trial ihdicates that this popularity is justified from a hay yield point 
of view, thoug-h it is said to produce a slightly bitter fodder, especially if cut 
^een. New Zealand Cape is a very similar variety, and is, in fact, more favored 
in this particular locality. Early Kherson gives excellent hay yields which can 
compare equally with Algerian, particularly in dry years. From the grain stand¬ 
point Early Kherson is prominent in both dry and wet years. Allowing for an 
experimental error of 5 per cent., the grain figures still show a marked increase 
over the standard. Early Burt and Palestine are g(K>d vai-ieties whose mean 
yields are only slightly less than that of Early Kherson. Early Burt is somewhat 
coarse in the straw, and Palestine too weak. In droughty years the latter is a 
splendid grain yielder, but lodges badly in wet seasons. 

Tables VII. and VIII. indicate which of the varieties are suitable for gi*ain, 
and for hay, respectively. The following group shows the varieties which are most 
suitable for both purposes, a factor which is most important with oats:—Early 
Kherson, Algerian, Early Burt, New Zealand Cape. 

The remaining varieties included in the trial have given mean yields which, 
in comparison with the standard, are good, and are worthy of further considera¬ 
tion in future trials. 

Barley .—Eight varieties of barley have been under similar trial, and the results 
indicate that Prior (as a malting type), Eoseworthy Oregon and Shoiihead (as 
feed types) are most suitable for the drier localities. 

The errors in the yield caused by wind storms snapping off heads in two of the 
years is so great as to rendei* them unreliable, and discussion of the results on a 
comparative basis impossible. It is, perhaps, worthy of mention that the variety 
Tunis, a six-row type, is almost e({ual to lioseworthy Oregon and Shorthead, and 
being earlier, does W'ell in dry years. Plumage Archer, Sprat! Archer, Beavens 
Special (importations from England), and Duckbill were unable to withstand the 
early hot spells so frequently experienced towards the end of the season. 


The Time of Seeding Experiment with Wheat, 1928-32. 

The experiment to ascertain the right time to sow wheat was laid down first in 
1928, ill duplicate plots of approximately half an acre each. Three sowings were 
made each year, viz., as near as possible to the first days of May, June, and July, 
respectively, with variety Sultan, w^hich was considered to be tyjncal of the bulk 
of the wheat sown in the neighborhood. 

The yields of the five harve.sts are shown in the following table, together with 
the mean yields which are expressed in bushels, and as a percentage of the early 
May mean yield which is taken as 100 per cent.:— 


Time of Sowing. 

1 1928. 1 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

i 

1932. 

Mean 

6 Years. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

1 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


Early May. 

10 

9 

9 

15 

16 

16 

20 

5 

7 

17 

12 

36 

1000 

Early June . 

10 

58 

12 

15 

17 

29 

26 

11 i 

16 

3 

16 

23 

1300 

Early July. 

10 

43 

13 

1 

14 

63 

14 

13 ! 

14 

28 

13 

28 

1070 


It is noticeable that, in four out of the five seasons, the early June yields have 
given the best results. The mean yields of that sowing is 30 per cent, higher than 
the early May sowing, and 23 per cent, higher than the July sowing. This result 
confirms general practice in the district, the growers in which do the biJk of their 
seeding of wheat between mid-May and mid-June. 
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In two of the seasons, 1930 and 1932, the yields of the May sowings were 
adversely affected by the prolonged absence of rain after seeding, and in the latter 
year by soursobs—which could not be killed before seeding, which took place in 
dry soil. Consquently the growth was quite thin and poor. 

rhe yields of the late seedings suffer by comparison with the mid-season yields 
in that the hot summer weather usually commences before the wheat is filled, and 
ripening takes place prematurely, resulting in a decreased yield. 

Thus it is concluded that the seeding of varieties similar to Sultan, i.e.^ early 
mid-season maturing, should be made towards the end of May or beginning of 
June. 

While it is not possible to forecast the fall of seeding rains, it is general 
knowledge, and it has been clearly brought out in the above results, that it is 
unsound practice to start seeding every year on a fixed date, irrespective of 
whether the season has broken or not. Much may depend on the cleanliness and 
efficiency of fallowing methods, but, generally speaking, a germination of weeds 
by the first rains and their subsequent destruction is essential before the wheat is 
seeded. 

The IL\te of Seeding Experiment with Wheat, 1928-32. 

The experiment was commenced in 1928 to determine the rate of seeding of 
wheat wliich would give the most economical result. An examination of the 
College records reveals that the rate of seeding has varied from 501bs. to lOOlbs. 
of wheat per acre, and live rates wdtliin this range were decided on, viz., fiOlbs., 
701bs., 801bs., 90Ujs., and lOOlbs. The different rates were sown in duplicate plots 
of approximately half an acre each. Late Gluyas variety was used throughout, 
and all plots were drilled in on the same day. 

The yields harvested in each of the five years, together with the means expressed 
as bushels and as a ]>ercentage of the mean yield received from the fiOlbs, seeding, 
are set out below\ 


Kate of Sow ing. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1»32. 

Mean 

6 Years. 

Per¬ 

centage. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


GOlbs. per aero .. 

10 

1 

8 

20 

9 

41 

12 

50 

17 

22 

11 

40 

100-0 

701bs. per acre .. 

12 

7 

11 

21 

9 

22 

14 

2 

18 

35 

13 

2 

112*0 

SOlbs. per acre .. 

12 

8 

9 

58 

10 

41 

16 

11 

19 

64 

13 

46 

118*0 

OOlba. per acre , . 

10 

24 

8 

53 

10 

48 

16 

52 

21 

2 

13 

36 

117*0 

lOOlba. per acre . . 1 

]0 

i 

18 

9 

59 

10 

48 

17 

2 

21 

1 

13 

13 

52 

119 0 


The results of the first two years indicated that 701ba. w’as a sufficient quantity 
of wheat to sow^ In the last three years the seedings of 901bs. and lOOlbs. have 
given the highest yields but, with the exception of 1932, the increase was barely 
sufficient to return the extra seed sown. Comparing the mean yields, which show 
that the differences lietween the 801bs., 901bs., lOOlbs. rates of seeding is less than 
^bush., or only 2 per cent., the conclusion is arrived at that 801bs. of wheat seeded 
will give as good a yield as any higher rate, and a better result than a lighter 
seeding. The increase in yield received from SOlbs. appears to be a significant 
one, but the use of higher rates does not appear economical. 
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GROWING OF EARLY TOMATOES IN THE 
SOUTH-EAST. 


[By H. H, Orchard^ R.D.A., District Horticultural Instructor.] 

Good fertile soils, plenty of water easily available, and suitable climatic con¬ 
ditions prevailinf?* for a good portion of the year help to make the South-East 
eminently suited to the growing of vegetables. Distance from city markets 
prevent very extensive plantings, but the towns within the confines of the South- 
East, especially Mount Gambier, absorb reasonably large quantities which at 
present are almost wholly drawn from city sources. The trouble with the few 
growers who have produced vegetables commercially is the latjk of continuity of 
supply. The retailer requires regular supplies of a commodity during the season,, 
and not what really amounts to a disposal of a surplus. 



Glass Rouses at Moorak, Mount Gambier, the property of Mr. S. G. Marks. 

Tomato growing offers great possibilities. To obtain early supplies glass 
houses are necessary, but with a good local market at hand and good prices pre- 
railing they are worth while. At the present time production is limited to a few 
houses. The possibilities of the extension of the tomato industry in the South- 
East are well worth exploiting by the enterprising grower who gets in eaily. 

l*roduction is not required before November 1st, in fact it can be said to 
synchronise with the Melbourne Cup. Tomatoes have been produced in Mount 
Gambier’s limited glass houses by this time, so that districts further north 
should not experience difficulty in this respect. Supplies can continue then for 
about three months, as Mount 'Gambier outdoor grown tomatoes are not ready 
much before the end of January. Consumption continues right into the winter, 
so that the entei-prising grower producing both glass house and outdoor raised 
tomatoes has a long season in his favor. 

On reliable figures supplied, the retail trade in Mount Gambier is estimated 
at lOObush. weekly during the early tomato period. If to this are added i)ro- 
poiiionate figures for other neighboring centres, of which there is quite a number, 
it can be seen there is an opening for quite appreciable quantities, the bulk of 
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which are now railed 300 miles from the city at £2 14s. 9d. per ton, or approxi¬ 
mately 9d. per Jbnsh. case. The South-Eastern product, quite equal in quality, 
could be put on the market in fresher and better condition, because of the 
proximity to the market. 

There is, however, one essential thing, the ^^get-up’’ must conform to market 
conditions. The tomatoes must be graded according to size and ripeness, packe<l 
in a proper manner, and only sound ones marketed. Size does not altogether 
influence the sale, but anything under seconds must be kept off the market. The 
culls are best fed to pigs. 

Glass Houses. 

The initial outlay ff»r glass houses is high, but can be lightened somewhat by 
the use of locally grown pine for the framework, a timber whi<di should be (piite 
suitable f(ir the jnirpose, provided hardwood, such as stringy bark or red gum, is 
used for the foundations or any part coming in contact with the ground. 



Another view of glass houses, showing first one erected four years ago. 

The houses illustrated, the property of Mr. 8. G. Marks, of Moorak, Mount 
Gamlncr, are l)iiilt of hardwood througliout, the timb(*r being first given a dressing 
of oil. The bouse in the foreground was the first erected four years ago, tind 
the otliers 12 months later. They are all 90ft. long, 15ft. wide, 3ft. bin. high at 
the sides, and Oft. at the ridge, and contain one ton of glass eacdi. When built, 
the (‘stimaied cost of material was £00; tlie owner and his sons built the houses. 
The grooved roof battens to take the glass are of galvanized iron. In each house 
there are seven rows of wire trellis and along tliese the plants are placed 15in. 
apart. The first wire is about Oin. from the ground. Stakes are used to support 
the wires, and binder twine to support the plants to the wires. 

During the summer the glass should be sprayed with a solution of whiting and 
skim milk to prevent scorching of plants and fruit. Means of ventilation should 
also be provided along the sides, near the bottom of the houses. Have the houses 
running north and south. 

Each year during a portion of the wet weather, the owner of the bouses featured 
removes the roof glass from the houses not required for seedling raising. This 
practice in conjunction with heavy dressings of farmyard manure and Iwne dust, 
and a deep stirring of the soil is a good one as it helps to aerate and sweeten the 
soil. If it could be extended to the Avhole area of glass houses it would be better 
still. 

Site. 

One of the main essentials to successful growing is the suitability of the soil. A 
rich sandy loam with a good clay subsoil not closer than 12in. to the surface should 
give good results. Good drainage is necessai-y and provision must be made to 
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carry away any surplus water from the site. Select a piece of ground whi^h will 
permit of ready irrigation, enable the houses to be placed north and south, and 
allow sufficient room between the houses to permit shifting at some future date. 
This room space should be the same width as a house. This enables the roof and 
ends only to be moved when changing the position of each house. 

Seed. 

Growers should save their own seed; there can then be no doubt about what they 
are planting. For the purpose tag the plants giving the most and best eaily fruit 
and then save the fruit from these plants for seed purposes. An ounce of seed 
will produce 2,000 to 2,500 plants. 

Varieties. 

Earliana is a variety which has given good results in the South-East. New 
South Wales has a Sunnybrook Earliana which is considered to yield better, and 
to be of better shape and quality. Early Dwarf Red and Early Large Red are 
extensively grown in glass houses, and also do well in this district. Acme, Walker’s 
Recruit, and Perfection are others which do well. 

Treatment of Seeds and Seedlings. 

Care should be exercised regarding the soil used in the seed beds and boxes. A 
good loam is required containing plenty of vegetable matter and which, for 
preference, has not previously grown tomatoes or potatoes. The seed should be 
planted in April in the hot-bed, in rows about 4in. apart, placing seed about iin. 
apart and then covering lightly. Under favorable conditions the young plants 
should show up in about 10 days after seeding. 

The young seedlings require plenty of light and must be kept constantly grow¬ 
ing. Strong, stocky plants are essential to the earliest crops and heaviest yields. 
The seedlings should be transplanted into boxes, and this pricking out is best 
done when three or four leaves are showing, from four to six weeks after they 
come up. In the boxes they are placed 4in. apart each way, and these frames or 
boxes are placed on a good layer of well-rotted manure. 

In June or early July the plants should go into the glass house. When lifting 
be careful to have a square of earth enveloping the roots. With the house soil 
previously prepared and in good order, the young seedlings receive a little super¬ 
phosphate at planting and a light watering, and are then best left for several weeks 
before commencing regular irrigation. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation will be necessary, as the plants must be kept steadily moving; they 
must not receive a check. Strong, sturdy plants are necessary if early crops and 
heavy yields are to be obtained. Run the water along shallow trenches between 
the rows and do not overdo the watering. These trenches are afterwards lightly 
hoed in, to be again opened out in time for the next watering. 

The accompanying illustration of a flow of water at Coonawarra serves to show 
that good water suitable for irrigation purposes is readily and eenomieally obtain¬ 
able in the South-East. The depth of water when the photo was taken, the second 
week in February, was 3ft. 6in. in a well only lift. Gin. deep, the water therefore 
being but 8ft. from the surface. The plant recently erected, (jomprises a second¬ 
hand, 6 h.p. Hornsby petrol engine and a 2in. centrifugal pump and costs less 
than £40 to erect. Pumping approximately 5,000galls. an hour, the pump is lifting 
the water 3ft. above the ground level. The owner states that a gallon of petrol 
gives him 2 to 2i hours running, approximately Is. an hour. At the present time 
he is irrigating a patch of lucerne, and estimates that two floodings, each of two 
hours duration, gives him a return of 5 tons of green lucerne. 
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Treatment of Glass House Plants. 

Plants need to be carefully Avatched, and any of them showiji^ the tirst indica¬ 
tions of disease should be removed and destroyed. The risk of contaminating other 
plants is too great to allow them to remain on the oH chance of recovery. Pruning 
consists of pinching out the leaf laterals as the plant grows, and when the 
required height is reached the top is pinched out. The vines are trained to one 
stem. As fruit forms, light dressings of sulphate of ammonia, super, and potash 
can be given. Local growers dust lightly their plants from time ito time with 
sulphur. The main thing is to keep the plants healthy and steadily moving. 

Diseases. 

Glass house conditions naturally present difficulties not met Avith in outdoor cul¬ 
tivation. The temperature and humidity of the house alone tends to the develop¬ 
ment of diseases. The soil groAvs tomatoes year after year, and a rotation such as 
can be practised in the open is not possible. The removal of the glass house to a 
fresh site after a few years is a sound method of control. A bulletin on Tomato 
Diseases, by Geoffrey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Reseai-ch Institute, is available. 



Flow of water on Mr. E. Gaffney’s property, Ooonawarra. The boy is standing immediately 
under the stream and serves to show the head of water. 


Harvesting. 

The fruit ripens from the bottom of the vine upwards, and should be pi(Leil 
when it shows color ah the blossom end. The tomato is easily injured in handling 
and transit, and care must be slioAvm in selecting only sound fruit for market. 

In the preparation for market, tomatoes must be graded according to quality, 
size, and degree of ripeness, the cases well packed and branded in ac(*,ordance 
with the contents. Only by these methods can a grower hope to hold the trade. 
The tomatoes will sell if there is nothing wrong with the quality, and it is recognised 
that they are not soft, as is sometimes the case Avith those railed into the district. 

After Harvest Treatment. 

After the crop is harvested the! plants should be removed at v)nce and destroyed. 
In some instances a dressing of lime could follow soon afterAvards and be dug in. 
Each year the house should be leaned thoroughly, the glass removed, and the 
whole of the framework well sprayed with Gishurst Compound, or failing that, 
tobacco wash. The glass sbould be treated also. 
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THE ONION {Allium cepa). 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 

The use of the onion and its cultivation are matters of ancient history; there 
is no doubt that it was known and apprecdated 2000 b.c. in Egypt and in other 
parts of Africa. It cannot be said exactly when it was introduced into Europe, 
but it was known and cultivated by the ancienf Britons. It has always kept a 
leading place in household use in France and Spain. Spain has the reputation 
of producing the best onions. It is recorded that the Israelites introduced the 
onion into Asia on their escape from Egyptian bondage, and its use was well 
established on that continent. Tlie onitm is now grown and used throughout the 
whole world. 

The onion and its allies may be considered as constituting a class of vegetables 
that supply savor rather than nutritious principles. They are grown merely because 
they appeal to the palate and for the flavor they impart to other foods, rather 
than for their genuine food value; as Sydney Smith says:— 

^^Let onions, atoms, lurk within the bowl, 
and, scarce suspected, animate the whole. ^ ’ 

The onion contains 871 per cent, of water and I2i j)er cent, of solid matter. 

It is a biennial herbaceous plant, with long tubulated leaves, a swelling pithy 
stalk, thicker in the middle than at either end. The roots form concentric coats 
varying in size according to soil and climate, and in color from white to brown. 
There is a number of varieties of onions; onion growing districts have evolved a 
type specially suitable to that district, but generally speaking, the brown onion 
is the more useful for keeping or storing; the white has a milder flavor and requires 
to be used within a reasonable time after digging. 

To grow onions successfully, it is absolutely necessary to have good seed, to 
see that the land is thoroughly prepared, and to have suitable soil in a suitable 
locality. It is admitted that onions will grow under a wide range of soil and 
climatic conditions, but if growing is undertaken on a commercial basis, a suitable 
locality is a necessity. In South Australia, the higher altitudes are best; the soil 
should be a deep sandy loam, or the peat soils of our southern swamps. The site 
should be well drained, and if natural drainage is not good, artificial drainage will 
be necessary. New land should be broken up at least 12iD. deep in early winter, 
so that vegetation turned in will rot. The land must be broken down to a fine 
tilth early in spring and all weed grow^th kept under control. If it can be 
arranged, it is advisable to gro\V i>otatoes as a first crop, the cultivation of which 
will ensure l>etter preparation for the onion crop; a crop of- onions may be taken 
off the same land two years in succession; in fact they may do well for several 
years, but it is better practice to grow" a leguminous crop occasionally to btj 
ploughed in for humus. Conltinuous cropping is likely to cause the land to 
become infested with fungus and insect pests. 

Seeding and Planting. 

To obtain good seed, it is advisable to select the best bulbs. They must be true 
to shape, size, and color, have a fine neck, full shoulder and good skin. The bulbs 
should be planted in rows 30in, to 36in. apart with 15in. to 18in. between the 
bulbs if horse cultivation is intended. The planting will be done as soon as the 
winter rains makes the soil in good condition, May, June, or July. Weeds must 
be kept down. About 2501bs. of bulbs will be required to plant an acre; the bulb 
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thus planUnl forms adventitious roots from the base of the stem, and the terminal 
f^^rowing* point inside grows up into the air and jiroducos leaves, and an infloreseonse 
of white flowers at the md of a long hollow skmi. The materials stored in the bulb 
scales are used in this development of flowering stems, and after the i)roduetion 
of ripe seeds, the whole plant dies away. The food supply is chiefly in the form 
of dextrose. Harvesting is done by hand, when the seed is ripe, by gathering the 
heads into baskets or tins, and rubbing or threshing out. 

The seed is black, somewhat oval in outline, with one side convex and, the other 
almost flat. Each contains within it, endosperm and an embryo which lies curled 
up inside. When germination commences, the curved part grows and forces the 
end of the embryo out of the st;ed. From the exposed end, a straight slender primary 
root develops. The part of the young seedling which extends from the root into 
the interior of the seed, grows very rapidly at first, at the same time assuming a 
sharply bent outline. It comes above ground in the form of a close loop; hut on 



A Seed Plot. 

further growth, the end within tlie seed is pulled out of the soil and grows up into 
the air. The tip within the seed changes and absorbs the endosperm, and usually 
remains there until all the nutrient matter has been transferred from it to the 
various centres of growih in the young plant. After tiie food reserve is exhausted, 
the tip withers and becomes free from the seed coat. The curved part of the 
embryo which comes above the ground is a leaf; it is th(‘ cotyledon of the embryo, 
and is in reality a tliin hollow leaf similar to those of the full grown plant ; within 
it is the plumule, which consists of a series of hollow conical leaves arranged inside 
one another. After one leaf emerges, others .soon follow, the younger ones coming 
out in regular order through slits in the sides of those immediately older than 
themselves. 

Some growers sow the seed direct, and it is planted as early in s})ring as soil 
conditions will allow. If hand cultivated, the rows may he loin, apart, but double 
that distance will be necessary for horse cultivation. If recpiired for ordinary 
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market purposes, the seed will be sown as thinly as jiossible with a drill, but if 
small pieklers are wanted, use more seed. About 51bs. of seed will sow an acre 
for market onions, and 2r)lbs. if for small size. The seed bed requires finning 
after sowing. Thinning out will Ik‘ done at the first hand weeding in the rows 
luitil the plants are left the distance apart required for the crop desired. 

In South Australia it is the usual practice to sow the seed in a specially prepared 
bed, hot bed, cold frame, or at titnes in the glasshouse, and the seedlings are 
transplanted. Transplanting is done as soon as the seedlings are sturdy enough, 
and they are triinin<*d hy elippinfj the roots and tops. 



Seedling onion plants trimmed ready for transplanting (one-half natural size). 

Tlie young se<nlliiigs should not be (‘xposed to Ibe air any longer tlian is absolubdy 
necessary. Keej) flitan in bundles in a container with water an<l take out only 
enough at a tiuu' to kee}) the planter busy. The planter’s job is to make a small 
sluillow hole to lake (h(‘ seedling and then firm the soil about its roots. The 
distance betwefui rows and plants will he governed hy the intended method of 
cultivation, and the ty])e of crop required. The principal work after transplanting 
is to kee]) tin* suiiacf* soil loose and free from weeds, and apply water if necessary. 

HarVI^vSTING. 

When tlie onions an^ ready for harvesting, the tops will die down and shrivel, 
and the outer skin of the hulli will dry. Gathering is mostly done by hand pulling, 
but an implement, the skimmer, is nsed on the larger areas, and may be made to 
take one or mon* rows at a tiuie. The skimmer merely loosens the bulb under the 
surface, but if carelessly handled it may ride above the surface and cut the bulbs. 
The onions are gathered into small heaps to cure, but must not be allowed to get 
w^et, or to remain longr enough to. haifhm the outer skin, because it will peel off, 
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niid t)ie niarket vahu; will })e lessened. The weather at the time of harvesting 
must determine the time required. An implement known as a “triangle” will gather * 
together several rows* at a time. 



Triangle. 


dhe next oi)eration is that of topping and .strip|)ing, tops and roots and loose 
skin are removed, and the onion is left elean and ready for use. In the United 
.States ot.‘ Ameriea nia(diin(*s are used for this work. After eleaning, th(‘ onions 



Onion drying In windrows, showing crates used for curing and storing. 


Fhonld ))e sized according to trade requirements, and if intended for immediati* 
pale, may be bagged at once, but if intended for storing, crates sliould be u.sed. 
The illustration below will serve to sIioav a gocwl type of crate to use. 
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When crates or bagiS are placed in store, they must be stacked witli space between 
» every row, and the first tier kept off the f^round a few inches; even in the field the 
bags should be kept up from the ground. For successful storage, there must be 
good ventilation in a shady, dry, and cool storehouse; the vents should he from 
the floor level to above the stack, and the roof have louvred vents; no stagnant 
corners are allowable. Tho i>raetice of storing in a hetip on the bam floor cannot 
be recommended , and the only onions to go into the store must be those which 
are known to keep well ; any that are damp, immature, broken, soft, or those with 
thick necks must be put aside for immediate use. Ten tons would be a good crop 
to expect, but ati times up to 20 tons are obtained. 

Cold Storage. 

Preservation of onions by cold storage may have considerable advantages. To be 
successful in this method, the same precautions are to be observed as for ordinary 
storage; only well known keepers, in good condition, should be used. Crates are 
best, but if bags must be used, then it will be necessary to form shelves of planking 
to keep the weight from thd lower tiers. 

A separate compartment is recommended, and it mu.st be stowed so that there 
is good circulation. Other produce is liable to be contaminated by the gas from 
onions. 

The compai’tment will be cooled off before loading and the temperature thereafter 
kept at 31 deg. F., and the relative humidity at 78 deg. The temperature may vary 
to 32-3 deg. F. during ventilation, which is arranged for by admitting cold air at 
one end of the compartment and discharging the gas laden air into the outer 
atmosphere at the other end. 

Onions can probably be held the year round, the governing factor being tlie eost 
of bolding and the market prices. At six or seven months they (um l)e sold from 
the store in perfect condition. 

Th(‘ onion is a good feeder and it will be found necessary to apply fertilisers. 
Farmyard manure is the best, but as that is not procurable in sufficient (juantity, 
the better way is to plougli in a green crop in winter. If artificial fertilisers have 
to be used, apply from 2iewts. to 4c\\i;s. per acre of super, and later a dressing 
of .suli)hate of ammonia at the rate'of from IcAvt. to 2cwts. per aeie betw(^en the 
rows, this will be cultivated in; care must be taken not to put any of these 
fertilisers on the foliage of the plant. 

vSoulli Australia docs not «2;tow enough onions for bomi^ use, and the latest 
tigures availa})le slioAv that Ave iinpoiled 8,000 bags for the year from Victoria, 
which is the only exporting State in Australia. For the past fi\e years Australia 
has imf)orted 9,759 Ions of onions, valued at .f!. 113,560, princij)a]ly from Jax)an, 
and has exported 15,226 tons, valued at .£163,393, mainly to New Zealand and 
tlie Ibieiflc Isles, 

There ai’e a few variations from the ordinary onion whi<'h can be brietly 
numtioned—“Tree Onion,“Potato Onion,“Shallots” (Fschallots), the Welsh 
onion, “Leek,” Oarlie, and ChiA^es. The Tree Onion develops small onions on the 
seed to|)s. These small onions are again used for seed. The Potatc^ Onion grt>AVs 
clumps f)f onions at the soil surface; at times they grow to fair size, but are 
mostly small; tlie liulbs are used for seed, though triu* seed develops if allowed. 
The Shallot or Esehallot grows in clumiis and fresh lots are produced by sejiarating 
the plants; they are greatly (vsteemed for their mild flavoring, both tops and bulbs 
being used. The l^^ek has a thickened stem almost the full length of the plant 
and is ex(-e)lent for its flavoring qualities. Garlic is an extra pungent variety,of 





onion, in growth not unlike the potato onion; its main use is for flavoring sauces. 
Ohives are small oval bulbs and grow like shallots, hut the tops are finer; they 
are not often heard of in Australia. The Shallot at times forms a seed head and 
then resembles the tree onion. The cultivation of these variations is the same as 
for the main onion. 

Pests and Diseases. 

South Australia is not troubled to any great extent by either insect or fungus 
pests. Most of the trouble is caused by faulty storage, or rather by not careful 
ijelection for storage. 

Onion Mildew (Peronospora schleideni) is a “ troublesome disease, and usually 
shows on the tops in pale spots or‘blotches, which increase until the whole top is 
affected and dies off. As soon as discovered, remove the affected plants if few 
and bum them. Dust the crop with sulphur and lime; 2 parts of flowers of 
sulphur to 1 of air-slaked lime, thoroughly mixed. All refuse should be burned. 

The Cut Worm is a night feeder and may become a nuisance; it can be poisoned 
by mixing dry lOlljs. of bran with 4ozs. of arsenate of lead, land then damping 
with molasses or treacle and water. Several applications may he necessary, as 
only the damp mixture attracts. When spreading keep as close to the plants as 
possible without touching them. 

Eel Worm may cause great trouble and loss, and onions should not be planted 
in soil known to b© infested. 

Thrips and Rutherglen Fly have given some trouble at times, but have never 
been serious. Tobacco mixtures are a repellant, the dust being easiest to apply. 

Literature (juoted;— 
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Mass. U.S.A. Bulletin IdO. 

Cornell U.S.A. Bulletin 510. 

Victoria Bulletm 40. 

A.B.C. of Vegetable Grounng. 

Percival's .igrinitturol Botany. 

Century Book of Gardening. 

Burbank. 
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GRI)BB1N(j^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. J, 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS - POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.#and long troublcTrcc service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Auttrslasian Imalement Co., ColloB, Palmer & Preston, Harris Scarfe LW., 
McPhersons Ply. Ltd., Sooth Australian Farmers' Union. 

TRBWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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TURNIPS IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 


[By E. S. Aluoc.^k (District Agricultural Instructor).] 

It is well known that it is not the good seasons and periods which nmke for 
j)rogress in agriculture, liiit rather the leaner periods. When j)rices are down and 
yields low the various crops grown and methods are carefully reviewed and dif¬ 
ferent crops and methods given a trial. Those which are successful remain. 

To-day ^ve. hnd landholders turning their attention to various crops and methods 
which a. few years ago tiu\v had more tir less neglected. Now that the keeping of 
livestock is receiving more attention in this part of the State which enjoys such 
a good rainfall, more attention could lie givuui to the growing of such crops as 
turnips, for the sup])ly of forage. 

In all countries where li\’estock are kept to any extent some forage crops aro 
grown in order to maintain the maximum number of stock all the year. Whero 
conditions ar(‘ similar to our own these crops are sown during the spring and th«|ti 
fed to stock during either tlie summer, autumn, or winter. It is well to remember, 
however, that the growing of such crops annually can only be accomplished by 
setting out the work carefully, making j)lans to ensure that Uie crops are sown on 
well-j)r(^pared land at the I’ight time of the year, (rood cro]»s are often raised on 
hurriedly-prepared land, and thus hnany farmers an* inclined to repeat such 
methods and are surprised that the results hoi>ed for are not secured. 

Ti/kkips as a Forage Crop. 

Turnips are considered a valuable forage (u-op in England and New Zealand, 
Avhere their value for livestock has been realised and appreciated. Mr. Primrose* 
McConmdl, when writing about the imi>ortanee of tliis crop, asks the following 
que*stioii:—“Is the turnip crop losing its high i>lacc amongst the livestock foods 
gro-wn^ on the farm f ’ lie then points out that no crop is perfect 'and in the past 
this valuable crop has been much abused, and to-day he considers that the maximum, 
results from turnips can only be obtained by fecdiTig a small percentage of con 
centrates or dry matter with the turnip crop. 

In New Zealand, desiiite the improvement in pastures, it is still found advan¬ 
tageous to grow turnips, as they are a most valuable forage croj) for sheep and catth*, 
and in this respect few other crops have been found tq supplant thf*m. Locally W(* 
need not look beyond the results which have been obtained at the Experimental Farm 
at Kybybolite. Each year Mr. L. J. Cook (Manager) points out that the value/of 
this root crop depends mainly on tho time of tho year when' fhd feed is available. 
Stockowners will probably realise this more fully when it is m(.*ntioned that tin* 
turnip crop,is fed during the months of June, July, and August, when the feed 
Dll the pastures is at its worst and a period of the y(*ar wdiich causes most eoncern, 
tis after August there is usually an abundance of feed. The value of turnips as 
forage cannot lx* lietter expressed tlian liy (pioting the i-esults at Kvhyliolite, 
where a tield Avas (*apable of carrying JO-.'iO sheep ]>er acre, for a month or more 
during the lean winter months. 

The results obtained from turnips at the Kybybolite Ex}>(*ri.meutal Farm are 
giv(‘n in the following tables:— 


Uha/ing of Turnip Crops. lOJO-dl 


Field. 

1 Area in 
j Acres. 

1 

I’otal 

Feed Days. 

ISheep (Carried 
per Acre 
p<T Year. 

No. 4c . 

I 

405 

10-970 

7-42 

No. Cd. 

914 

13-010 

3-90 

No. 9c .. 

J.-94 

2-673 

3-77 ... 

Total . 

1513 

26-653 

4-83 
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The next table gives the results for the 10 years ending 1930-31, and also the 
annual and summer rainfall:— 


Feeding Results from Turnip (’rops at Kyhyoolite Farm, 1921-31. 


Reason. 

Total 
Rainfalb 
May Ist to 
April 30th. 

Summer 
Rainfalk 
Dec. Ist to 
April 30th. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Total 

Feed Da ys. 

Sheep per 
Acre 

]jer Annum. 

1921-22 . 

In. 

21-36 

In. 

3*45 

15-59 

12*848 

2-26 

1922-23 . 

19*33 

3*52 

16*80 

12*417 

2-02 

1923-24 . 

31*02 

7-80 

16*40 

23-520 

3-88 

1924-25 . 

17-00 

2*83 

16*36 

8*564 

1*43 

1925-26 . 

1604 

2*89 

1.5*19 

9-218 

1-66 

1926-27 . 

18*87 

3 70 

15 56 I 

14 772 

2-60 

1927.28 . 

20-89 

6-69 1 

16*70 

17-960 I 

2-95 

1928-29 ... j 

22-47 

5-51 

18*03 

16-747 

1 2-54 

1929-30 . 

19*09 

4-46 ; 

15 19 

12-282 

' 2-22 

1930-31 . 

23*74 

7-59 1 

15*13 

26-653 j 

4*83 

Total . 

1 1 

_ 

160-95 

154-981 1 

~ 

j 

Means. 

2098 j 

4-84 

i 1 

1 i 

1 ' 

2-64 


This crop is inueh too important to be given only a passing thought by those 
landholders who are anxious to inerease their returns by carrying more stock. 
From time to time we hear that turni]>s have been tried and failed, but Ix^fore 
this is accepted as a final judgment the details should be more carefully examined 
to ascertain the reason for the failure. There are many aspects which might con¬ 
tribute towards a failure, such as the wrong variety, time of seeding, season, etc. 

In the South-Fjast, where conditions are favorable for the production of good 
pastures and with the improvement.s in this diri^ction to-day there is a tendency 
to discard the use of the plough and negl(‘ct the growing of forage crops, xllso, 
witli tin; introduction of modern machinery it is gradually becoming possible to 
conserve an abundance of fodd(*r as hay and ensilage very much more easily and 
conveniently than formerly when' top-dressing of pastures has become an annual 
practice. While these methods are to be recjoinmended and encouraged, there are 
certain considerations such as si'asonal varialions, diseasi's, j)ests, and lean periods 
ot the year when pastures are not at their best and over wliicli we have very little 
control; therefoi’t* the need for growing forage crops. 

Forage (hams Necessary with. Top-DRESSEi) Areas. 

It should be borne in mind that the improvement of pastures by top-dressing is 
only one stage towards the effort being made to carry the maximum number of 
stock per holding and that tlie pastures need suiiplementing by forage crops. In 
this direction tlie turnip (-rop should be just as useful lierc as it is in New Zealand 
and England. For if we examine the results from these countries we shall find 
that foi’age cro])s have always played a vei\v important pai’t in the livestock 
industry. Whether we are interested in tlu* production of milk or meal we know 
that all bvestock are better for an abundance of .succulent fodder all tlu' year, and 
this is the part which forage crops play, as they supply the necessary succulence 
during the lean periods and should also ensure a regular and constant sup}>ly. On 
a well and efficiently managed holding it is the aim of the manager not only to 
keep his livestock alive, but to keep them at their top all the year, and to do this 
provision must be made for adequate supplies during the lean ])eriods. If pro¬ 
vision is not made for holding the maximum number of stock during the lean 
period it becomes necessary to reduce the number of stock, and this cannot always 
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be done with advantag’e to the livestock owners. The livestock owner often finds 
that under such conditions he is forced to sell some of the stock which he can 
least afford to part wdth. The best feed that can be supplied to stock is 
undoubtedly that groAvii on well fertilised pasture, but so far we are unable to 
maintain these pastures at their top all the year round. 

Another aspect w’orth considerinj?, esj^ecially at the present time, is whether the 
full value or return for the money spent in purchasing the land, seeds, manure, and 
livestock, &c., is being received, unless the maximum number of stock is being 
carried throughout the year. 

This is a very strong point in the favor of the growing of forage crops and 
needs more careful consideration by owners of livestock. A common excuse often 
raised is that the cost is too great, but the majority of landholders and stock- 
owners have all the necessary plant for doing this work, and again on most well 
improved farms the same amount of super would be used for top-dressing. 

Turnips Improve the Land. 

The growing of turnips and such crops should leave the paddocks in a much 
healthier and better condition, because the turnij) crop is used as a cleaning cro]> 
in rotations. Thus the land is cleaner and freer from weeds, and it should also 
be of high fertility on account of the stock droppings and also small portions of 
roots and leaves which become worked into the soil l)y the stock w^hen grazing. 
The cultivation which is necessary to grow' good turnij) crops thoroughly aerates 
the soil Avhich under such conditions will produce fresh sw'eet pastures which art? 
relished by stock. If we notice stock Avhich have access to more than one pasture 
W'e find that, other things being equal, they prefer the fresher or more recently 
cultivated pasture. 

Kotational grazing and harrow'ing w'ill do much to rodiu't* fouling and staleness; 
nevertheless there is nothing like a change to a freshly cultivated or recently sow'Tt 
area. The continuous grazing of the j)addocks has been rather overdone in this 
district. Most stockoAvners will agree with this, hut have not yet made up their 
minds whiclj crop is most suitable for their j)urposc. 

Area to Roa\’. 

The area that (-an be conveniently and efficiently handhRl is very important, as 
Ave generally find tiud most landholders are rather inclined to over-estimate the 
area they ean manage successfully, especially Avhen dealing Avith root and forage 
crops generally. Tlierefore, it is Aviser to attempt only a small or comparatively 
small area until some experience in the handling and feeding of this valuable crop 
has been obtained. The first attempts should be confined to a small ])addock W'hicli 
lends itself to this w'ork, a paddock which can be coiiA^eniently sub-divided 
Avhen being grazed, and handy and convenient to work. If this method is adopted 
one wdll gradually learn how to handle this valuable crop, and when its true value 
is fully realised stockowuiers wdll not be without it. It is not advisable to sow wet 
low-lying areas Avhich are liable to he flooded owdng to the difficulty of not being 
able to makt? nse of them before the Avinter rains fall, unless of course the crop 
is to be lifted and stacked. 

Amount Consumed by Stock. 

Much difficulty is experienced by men who have handled this crop in estimating 
the weight of a crop of turnips. They mostly over-estimate rather than otherwise. 
It is a simjile matter, of course, to ascertain the yield by lifting definite measured 
areas of a regular size, taking care to see that they are a fair average of the crop, 
weighing them and calculating the results. A full grown sheep will consume about 
301bs. of turnips per day when fed on this crop alone, and therefore, a 20-ton crop 
per acre would feed 100 sheep for 14| days, or equal to four sheep per acre per 
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annum. A I'ullgrown bullock will consume 1 ton of roots per week, so that a 
20-ton crop per acre would feed 20 bullocks for seven days. When turnips are 
analysed, they are found to be nearly all water, but despite this fact, it is rather 
interesting to note that animals will consume large quantities of water when fed 
solely on turnips. It has been shown that bullocks fed solely on these roots drank 
91bs. of water for every lOlbs. of turnips eaten. 

Use Dry Feed with Turnips. 

The experience both in England and New Zealand has jiroved that it is more 
profitable to reduce the amount of roots and increas<‘ the amount of dry feed, 
especially when fattening stock on this cro]). No definite rule can be laid down, 
as all stockmen know each individual case has to be treated on its merits, but most 
men who have had experien(ie know that stock do better when (kry feed is given 
with such root crops. 

Time of Sowing. 

The time of sowing is very important, as much of the success deix*nds on this, 
and therefore careful consideration should be given to it in order to eliminate the 
risks of failure. When arriving at the correct or best time of the year for sowing, 
it must be remembered that the small seed of tiirnij) does not germinates readily 
when the soil temperatures are low and the ground wet and cold. It is, therefore, 
advisable to delay seeding until the ivarmer weather. Do not sow when the land 
is too wet, owing to the danger of causing the land to cake on the surface, which 
is likely to affect the germination and also prevent the growing plant from getting 
through. Therefore, seeding in this di.strict will be best carried out during the 
spring or early summer months, Le.y beween October to D€‘cernber, depending on 
local conditions and seasonal variations. 

Seed Beds. 

Seeing that the swd of the turnip is very small, it needs a well-prepared, firm 
seed bed and shallow sowing. Ploughing should be carried out during the winter 
(July) to a depth of 5-f)in., then left rough during the winter so that the winter 
rains may penetrate, and thus allow the soil to become thoroughly aerated and 
mellow. The soil should remain rough for some weeks and then be worked down 
Avith the cultivator and harrows in order to keep it clean and free of weeds. 
This is important, as weeds should not be allowed to grow to any size, because 
if they become well rooted the land Avill have to be worked deeply to check them. 
This means that the seed l)ed is dCvStroyed by loosening the underlayers which 
should he well pa(*ked down. Each cultivation should he at a shallower depth 
than the previous one, with the idea of creating the ideal seed bed. Then just 
])rior to drilling the use of a heavy roller is recommended to make sure the seed 
is sown at a shalloAv depth on a firm bed. At times it may ho necessary, or of 
advantage, to give another rolling after drilling. 

Sowing. 

The seed may lie mixed with the fertilisers, hut only just immediately before 
sowing. Mix only sufficient for the day’s requirements. To facilitate the clearing 
of this crop it is sown in rows 28in. apart, and this is ac^complished by blocking 
up those feeders which are not required. This can be done in several ways, and 
the following suggestions may he useful:— 

Remove the stars or feeders from the fertiliser box and replace with a short, 
large-headed bolt. This will prevent the fertilisers from running out. 

Another method is to crut pieces of board so that they fit snugly into the 
fertiliser box in such a manner to form a separate compartment for those feeders 
which are operating. There is no need to take the tubes off. 
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Amount of Seed per Acre. 

The amount redommended varies within certain limits. It must be remembered 
that the preparation of the land has entailed some work. Further, relying on 
this crop to produce some feed during a lean time of the year, it is necessary to 
use sufficient seed to make sure that there will be enough plants to fill the rows. 
In good seasons this will he more than is required. Some form of thinning will 
be necessary. At the Kybybolite Experimental Farm 21bs. of seed per acre were 
used with satisfactory results, and 41bs. were found to be excessive. With 21bs. 
of seed per acre, in favorable years, it has been found necessary to run the 
cultivator actross the rows in order to reduce the number of plants. If they are 
too thick the roots do not develop properly, the stronger plants dt^stroying the 
smaller and weaker ones, and Avhere there is a number of plants of equal vitality 
there is usually a large number of small, poorly grown roots if they are too thick. 

Varieties, 

8o far not much work has been carried out to test the various varieties in this 
district, but at Kybybolite Mammoth Purple Top has been grown successfully 
for some years. 

Manuring. 

This crop belongs to the family of Brassica, and it prefers fertile soils. The 
application of phosphatie manures is recommended at the rate of 561bs. 45 per 
cent, super per acre. The crop also likes sweet soils, and applications of lime 
assists it. AVhere soils are deficient in lime, dressings of 5cwts. per acre are 
recommended, and this will assist the development of good roots. 

Cultivation. 

Attention has already been drawn to the need for thorough cultivation in pre¬ 
paring the land for turnips previous to sowing. The subsequent cultivation is 
also most important. The first cultivation should be given as soon as the young 
jdants show up in the rows, and this should on no account be neglected, for 
it is very important to the young seedlings that they have the soil loose around 
them and the weeds checked. So important is this first cultivation that the 
success of the crops is largely dependent on it. During the season they require 
cultivating when weeds are showing, or the surface sets hard. A definite number 
of workings cannot be stated, as these will vary from year to year, according to 
season, but good crops of turnips cannot be grown unless they are kept clean 
and free of weeds. The implement usually used is of the Planet Junior type, 
although several home-made machines, which answer the purpose, are to be found 
in the distrk?t. These are made by using two or three pieces of hard wood (3in. 
X 3in.); they are hinged in the front and then held in place at the rear by a 
piece of iron or wood, in which there is a series of holes or slots in order to allow 
the tines to be adjusted to suit the width of the rows. The tines consists of 
spike-like harrow teeth and which are driven into the hardwood at suitable 
distances, and handles are attached. This will be found quite a useful type of 
implement on all farms for this type of crop. 

Feeding. 

The great advantage of turnips is that they can be fed just when the feed 
is most required, i.e., after the plants have made their maximum growth. In 
some seasons it will suit the management to feed them during March, whilst at 
other times and years it will not be required until August. The crop will not 
deteriorate by leaving it in the ground, provided the previous precautions have 
been taken. However, stock should not be turned in to gi*aze the whole area at 
once because if this is done a considerable amount mil be wasted, especially 
during wet weather. Stock will first eat the erown out of the roots, and this 
will leave a hollow resembling a saucer which will retain the moisture, and if 
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allowed to remain will eaune delay. Tlierefore, to avoid this fence or divkle the 
held into small areas, and allow the stock access to a small portion, and when this 
is cleaned up move tlunn on to another iiortion, and thus avoid waste. 

Main Points to be Noted. 

1. Turnips are a most, valuable forage crop ami worthy of consideration, 
especially in conjunction with well improved pasturc^s. 

2. The crop is usually fed during the winter months, when 30-50 sheep per 
acre may be maintained for three to foui* weeks. 

3. Siieep will eat 301bs. of turnips per day, and a bulkx-.k 1 ton of roots in 
a week wdien fed on them alone. 

4. The expense of growing is not great. 

5. The growing <^>f turnip <wops im|).roves the land for siKX'eeding ci'ops by 
leaving Uio land cleanei' and free of weeds, and also in belter heart. 

b. Do not attempt large areas for a start, it is Ix'tter to ('ommence with a 
small area sown on ancII prepared land. 

7. Prepare land thoroughly by ploughing 5-6in. deep in July; then work down 
fo fine tilth. 

8. Then consolidate the underlayers and .seed bed by means of a roller, and 
sow only on a firm seed bed. 

ft. Sow' seed shallow in rows 28in. apart when conditions ai*e favorable. 

10. Use an ample supply of fertili.ser in order to give young plants a good 
f?tart. 

ill. Use 21bs. good seed per acre. 

12. Cultivate between rows as soon as the young plants can be seen. 

13. Keep <?leaii and free from weeds. 

14. Turnips can be fed as early as March, or can remain until mid-winter.. 

15. The land can be used for growing a spring cereal if desired. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 
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THE CAUSE AND REMEDY OF NAVEL-ILL IN FOALS. 


[Beply supplied hy Mr. A. U. Robin, B.V.Sc, (Veiermary Officer, Stock and Brands 
Department), to a question asked at the Mid-North Conferencet Gladstone, March 

Navel ill, or joint-ovil as it is also called, is caused by infection occurring through 
the navel at or subsequent to birth, and occasionally prior to birth. The disease may 
be caused by a variety of organisms. 

8o far as actual treatment of cases is concerned, this is rarely satisfactory. The 
majority of affected animals die, and those that do not seldom develop into thrifty 
healthy animals. 

If treatment is attempted, the affected foal should be isolated as much as possible. 
Its strength should bo kept up as well as possible by inducing it to suck, or by forcibly 
feeding it with its mother’s milk. Stimulants (such as teaspoonful doses of spirits 
of nitrous ether, &c.) and internal antiseptics (such as sodi hyposulph,, 1 teaspoonful 
salol, 15 to 30 grains; or potassium iodide, 5 to 10 grains) must be given repeatedly. 

The navel should be carefully examined, and if any abscess is found it must be well 
opened, drained, and thoroughly disinfected with a single dressing of carbolic acid and 
glycerine in equal parts, followed subsequently with less severe dressings of iodine 
solution or 1/1,000 solution of biniodide of mercury. 

Treatment of any bifected swollen joints or other swellings will vary according to t'luj 
conditions. If these are non-supj)urating a 1 to 16 biniodide of mercury blister, or a 
belladonna and soap liniment may be rubbed into them. If abscess formation occurs, 
these should be opened, drained, and irrigated with an antiseptic solution and kept 
covered between dressings with an antiseptic pad applied under a bandage. Great cure 
must always be taken that the contents of abscesses are never allowed to be spilled 
over the floor or ground and thus serve to spread infection about the place. 

The chief line of attack against this disease should be that of its prevention, and 
success in this direction is largely a matter of proper hygiene, so that the risks of 
infection of the navel taking pla<*-e may be minimised. 

I^articular attention should be given to see that by effective disinfection, foaling 
quarters are made thoroughly sweet and clean and all bedding used should be unsoilcd 
and fresh. As it is difficult to disinfect loose boxes thoroughly, pregnant mares should 
for preference, wherever possible, l>e kept at pasture and foaling take place out of doors. 

As soon as the foal is dropped, the navel must be carefully and thoroughly disinfected 
and dressed, and in carrying this out, the operator must be careful that his hands and 
arms, &c., are 8crui)ulou8ly clean. 

Preparations should be made a day or two before the foal is due. First of all, a 
suitable length of antiseptic tape for tying the cord should be prepared by soaking 9 
piece of ordinary tape i-fin. wide, in weak tincture of iodine, leaving the tape in the 
solution until it is actually required for tying the cord. 

The following solutions should also be prepared in separate bottles:— 

(a) First Stdution.—Iodine, ^ dram; potass, iodide, 1 dram; boiled rain water,, 

If pints. 

(b) Second Solution.—Iodine, ^ dram; methylated spirits, 1} pints. 

(c) Third Solution.—1 per cent, iodine in collodion. 

When the foal is dropped the navel and cord should be thoroughly disinfected by 
applying tho first solution with a soft brush. Then the cord if it is not ruptured, is 
tied closely to the body with the antiseptic tape and cut with a clean knife or pair of 
scissors just }>elow^ the ligature. The second solution is then thoroughly applied to the 
stump of the cord and the adjacent skin. When this has thoroughly dried the navel,, 
finally apply the iodine in collodion as a X)rotective dressing. 
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This treatment sounds perhaps a little complex, but if these various solutions are 
prepared beforehand in their separate jars, labelled .1, 2, and 3, and the handle of the 
brush ill ea<di case is passed through a hole in the cork, the dressing of the cord is 

very easily carried out with the foal held on its back or side. 

As infection of the navel may, and probably (jnitc often does, take p1ax*e during 

the delivery of the foal at birth, through infection being present in the breeding passage 

of the mare, the mare’s passage should be douched out with a weak antiseptic solution 
a day or two prior to foaling, using preferably a preparation known as ^ ^ Monsol, 
and her fail and hindquarters disinfected by sponging with tlie same preparation ]>rior 
to the commencement of foaling. 

Of recent years, vaccine treatment (carried tmt in conjunction with the above out¬ 
lined "hygienic measures) has proved to be helpful in the prevention of this disease, 
and consists of injecting 10 C.C.-s of antistreptococcal serum into the mare 10 days 
prior to the expected date of foaling, followed by a second dose of 20 C.O.’s given 
three days liefore foaling. 10 ’s of the same serum are also injected into the foal 
w'hen it is 48 hours <dd. 

In some quarters it is claimed that if the mare is given a course of iodine internally 
for two or three months prior to foaling, it will greatly lessen the likelihood of navel-ill 
affecting the foal. Whether this is so or not still remains to be proved. At the present 
time no definite opinion can be expressed on the point. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR APRIL. 


[By Chas. H. Bioaumont, Bistri'ct Horticultural Instructor, &c.] 

This month will see the end of the fruit harvesting, with ])erliaps a few exceptions, 
and all bags and boxes should be repaired, cleaned, and stored away for next year. 
Every ende^ivor should l>e made to control pests; early action is advised to prevent 
them over-wint(^ring if possible; to do this it is necessary to clean up all windfalls 
and waste fruit and effectually destroy it; clean up the trees so that no natural harbor 
is left; use bandages about afiple and pear trees to collect any stray caterpilia 
and destroy them later. 

Spray all trees which have had fungous diseases with Bordeaux mixture, and turn 
the spray on to fallen leaves. 

Drying racks and trays should be cleaned and left o^wn to the weather and birds; 
especially be sure that no refuse is left in sweat boxes or about the store. 

Tomato houses should bo opened to the weather, and the soil roughly dug after 
removing all old plants. Sow peas or beans as soon as the weather permits; this may 
also be don© in the open orchard if a cover crop is wanted; use 2cwts. of 45 super, 
when seeding, per acre. 

Have holes open for new^ trees or extensions, and order trees €*arly. 

See that surface drains are clear and ready for flood waters, and keep strawberry 
beds free from stagnant water. 

Citrus trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture to prevent brown rot; the 
lower limbs need special attention, and some spray should be on the mulch about the 
trees. Protect the .young trees from frost, especially the exposed stems. 

Experiments with sulphate of ammonia will need to be followed up early. 

Ploughs and all iniplemeiits for cultivating should be in good order and ready for 
use; plough as early as possible. 

Pruning may l>© commenewi. If rains hold off irrigate all trees and assist bud 
development. 
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SEEDLING WALNUTS. 


\At the Conference of Mld-No?ih Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, held at 
Gladstone on March VSth, Mr. G. Quinn {Chief Horticultural Instructor) supplied 
the following information as to the best method of working over seedling walnuts.\ 

•Seedling walnuts can be budded or grafted to more desirable kinds. 

If budded, March is a good time to do the work. This can only be done on shoots, 
say, up to the thickness of a maids thumb and when the sap is flowing freely enough 
to permit bai‘k lo separate readily, both in the stock and in the scion shoots. 

The procedure is to cut from the scion shoot a rectangular piece of bark approxi- 
mately Ii!iin. long by ^in. to Sin. wide, the bud being attached in the centre. This 
is done by making a vertical slit on ea<?h side of the bud and one across, above, 
and another below the bud from which the leaf stalk has been cut away. A patch 
of bark of exactly the same size is then marked off similarly on the stock ready 
for quick removal. The bud or scion shoot is then held firmly in the left hand, 
and with the thumb nail and point of the thumb the bark carrying the bud is 
submitted to slightly lifting pressure sideways. If the cuts are well made and the 
sap fairly fluid, the bud shield will come away carrying the bud. The piece of bark 
on the stock is (juickly lifted away with the knife, and the bud shield fitted into its 
place and immediately tied firmly into position with a piece of twine. 

Prior to doing the above, some grafting wax or paraffin wax is melted, and as 
soon as the thing is completed, it is painted thinly over the whole of the bud and 
the cut edges where it is fitted to the stock. A good grafting wax may be made 
by using four pai’ts by weight of resin powdered up finely, two parts of beeswax, 
and one and a half parts of tallow. Dissolve the beeswax and tallow in a pot over 
the fire, then gently stir in the powdered resin, and boil until all are dissolved. 
This may be re-rnelted and used thinly with a brush whenever required, or may be 
thinned by heat and used with a knife like thin putty. 

Paraffin wax is equally good, and melts at a low temperature, but any wax should 
be used thinly, and then be applied to cover the wounds only, and not be painted 
over the bark indiscriminately. The latter procedure will clog and kill the liai-k 
as well as the bud. 

If scion grafting is resorted to, the nicJely ripened shoots of the previous 
summer are selected during the winter and kept buried in soil in a moist, cold, 
shady place, until the sap begins to rise fairly freely in the tree to be grafted. The 
limbs are then sawn off, and scions carrying only two or three buds inserted by 
means of a form of bark grafting. For this, the lower portion of the scion is cut 
to a semi-wedge shape, that is, with one side cut with a longer slope than the other. 
A slit is made in the bark and the sides opened to admit the wedge end, the longer 
sloping face of which is placed in contact with the sap layer of the stock. Some 
successful grafters use a wood <fhisel, and force the face of the chisel point slant¬ 
ingly downwards into the wood at the base of the bark slit, and push the wedge 
point of the scion into this incision in the woody fibre. This gives a tight grip 
to the base of the scion which, when tied firmly with the twine and waxed, secures 
a good contact Avith the stock. 

Walnut trees of a fairly large size should be grafted on to limbs high up, say, 
into limbs not more than 3in. or 4in. in diameter. Two scions can be inserted 
into each such stub. 

These trees are best grafted or budded just when the sap is only flowing suffi¬ 
ciently for the operation to be performed, avoiding the time when the sap is at 
full flow and the tree at the height of the season^s growth. 
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NOTES ON THE OCCURRENCE OF A NEW WEED 
AT SEVENHILLS. 


I By WoHSLEY C. Johnston, li.D.A., District Agricultural Instructor.] 

The tabling of specimens at a Bureau meeting by one of the members led to 
the investigation of a small area infested with what proved to be an unrecorded 
weed in South Australia, if not Australia. 

The specimens were forwarded to Mr. J. M. Black, avIio idtmtified them as 
Iva axillaris Pursh., a North American native weed. 

Reference to the literature of that country on the economic importance of the 
plant produced the following statement from Ada Cleorgia’s “Manual of Weeds”:— 
“Name .—lim axillaris Pursh. Poverty Weed. 

Other English name.—Small flowered Marsh Elder. 

Native, perennial, propagates by seeds and by rootstocks. 

Time of Bloom.—June to August.'^ 

Seed Time.—July to Septemberf 

Range.—Manitoba to British Columbia, southwards to Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and California. 

Habitat.—( -ultivated crops, grain fields, meadows, and waste places.’^ 

“A very pernicious weed, difficult to suppress because of its extensive system 
of tough, woody rootstocks w'hich send up many fruiting stalks, causing it to fonu 
dense patches, crowding and starving all other growth. It intrudes in most crops 
and thrives almost anywhere, hut seems to have preference for soil that is alkaline. 
The whole j>lant has a rank, unpleasant odor, causing it to he disliked by grazing 
animals. 

“Stems 6in, to nearly 2ft. high, erect, diffusely branched and very leafy. 
Leaves narrowly oblong or ohovate, iin. to 2in. long, somewhat thick and fleshy, 
rough hairy, three-nerved, entire and sessile; the lower ones opposite, those near 
top alternate. Heads inconspicuous, solitary, axillary, and drooping, the central 
florets .sterile; bracts of the involucre united into a five-lobed cup, surrounding 
the fertile pistillate florets, which are iisually four or five in number. Achenes 
ovoid, flattened, sometimes peeled on one side, varying in color from green to 
almost black; they have no pappus.” 

'^Means of Control .—Prevent all seed production by repeated close cuttings 
throughout the growing season. The rootstock must be starved to death, after 
the manner of horse nettle or perennial sow thistle, by short rotations with cul¬ 
tivated crops well fertilised and so well tilled that no leaf growth is permitted 
to store the weeds’ underground stems with sustenance. Alternate with such crops 
as clover and rye, which may be cut often for soiling or may be ploughed under 
to furnish green manure for another well tilled crop.” 

A careful study of the above passage no doubt gives all the information 
neees.sary for its control. It will be noticed that this is achieved wholly by pre¬ 
venting leaf being established by the plant, for it is through the leaves that the 
underground portions are supplied with elaborated plant foods. The leaves are^ 
figuratively, the lungs of the plant, and if deprived of these important organs it 
will die, but before this desired end is achieved it is necessary firstly to expemi 
the supplies of foods stored up in the roots. The attainment of such results is 
only brought about by much care and constant attention, together with muck 
labor in keeping down the leaf growth, but it inu.st be remembered that if 


* Being November to January in Australia, 
t December to February with us. 
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the plant is not checked it will spread and so reduce very materially the 
productivity of the land and so its value. There does not appear to be any evidence 
to suggest that this plant is any more tenacious than, say, hoary cress, which, it 
has been demonstrated, can be eradicated by careful cultivation at fortnightly 
intervals, continued for a period of not less than two years, so that by the adoption 
of sucli a practice it would seem reasonable to expect similar results with this 
plant.t 

The weed is at present known only on one holding, where it is established 
amongst some vines, and its ability to compete with that type of vegetation is 
very manifest, for all vines within the arcm infested are more and more reduced ij| 
vigor as the centre of the patch is aj>i)roached, or, in other words, the thicker th<^ 
stand of the weed the less chance have other plants of making satisfactory growth. 

Under the (‘xisting location of the weed, it does not appear to be spreading 
with great rapidity, as it has been consciously noted for the ]:)ast 8 to 10 years 
by the owner, which, of course, means it has been established longer than that. 
In that time the increase of the weed has only covered an area of about two 
s(piare chains, which is not a rapid rate of increase. In this connection it is 
highly probable that few seedlings establish themselves because of the constant 
working of the stand. If this is? so, the sj>read can only be brought about by the 
horizontal growth of the underground stems and the transportation of sections 
of the roots ])y the cultural implements. The latter in this case does not appear 
to have been a great feature in the spread of the plant. Reference in the above 
description of the plant to its odor is fully maintained under Australian conditions, 
and although no data is available as to the palatabiliiy or otherwise, it gannot 
be tliought that animals would feed it, and if they were to graze the plants its 
odor would be Tioticeal)lp in any edible products. 

ArJmoivledgments .—Sincere thanks are tendered to Mr. Black for his courtesy 
in identifying llie speeirnens and also to Miss H(*len Frost for the readiness with 
which she agx’eed to make the illustration. 

Si) xM MARY. 

1. Poverty weed has Iieen found at Sevenhills, 

2. It is an alien of American origin. 

3. It is a useless plant. 

4. Its competition is so intense as to eradicate other plants. 

f). It is deep rooted and grows from seeds and underground stems. 

d. Fradication is difficult, but can be achieved by repeated, thorough fortnightly 
cutting of all above ground portions. 

7. Chemical sprays may be useful if applied several times. 

8. The patch as at present known is small and every effort should be made to 
eradicate it. 

JlefvreAices. —Manual of Weeds/^ Ada Georgia. 

t The possibility of its control by the use of oh. inical sprays may be well worth trying, 
and in this connection the application of sodium chlorate at the rate of 11b. dissolved 
in Igall, of water, applied to an area of 48 square yards, should prove effective. It 
should be done as soon as there is any showing of leaves. It must also be 
remembered that the spray is equally poisonous to other forms of vegetation, and care 
must be exercised uot to let it come in contact with other plants. 


E 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1932-33. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens, 243—Section 1, White Leghorns—180 birds. Section 2, Any other 
Light Breeds—6 birds. Section 3, Black Orpington—48 birds. Section 4, any 

other Heavy Breeds—9 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1932. 

Section 1.—White Leghorns. 




Score to Montli ending March 

31st, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

-1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

1 and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

S. Austwick . 

West Marflon . 

(1)215 

(2)215 

(3) 138 

508 

C. Jl. Barker . 

Edwardstown. 

(4) ()9 

(5) 105 

(6) t 

234 

H. Bollancl . 

Knoxville . 

(7) t 

(8) 193 

(0) 170 

363 

A. Butson.. 

Clarence Park. 

(10) 177 

(11) 155 

(12) 210 

542 

A. B. Carmichael. 

Woodville West ... 

(13) deac 

(14) t 

(IS) t 

— 

Carroll & lAsedham. 

Forest Gardens ... 

(10) 128 

(17) 209 

(18) 222 

559 

W. A. Carter . 

Glandore . 

(19) 105 

(20) 202 

(21)100 

1 527 


Beaumont. 

(22) 176 
(25) 110 
(28)170 

(23) 151 
(26)182 
(29) 138 

(24) dead 
(27)233 
(30) 180 

327 

•Wl 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

8yd. Cooper . 

Edwardstown . 

494 

L. H, (Crawford . 

Grange . 

(31) dead 

(32) 165 

(33) 181 

340 

R. C. C'rittenden . 

Kilkenny North ... 

(34) 190 

(35) 238 

(30) 252 

080 

A. 0, Dawes . 

Gleniinga Gardens . 

(37) 236 

(38) 187 

(39)192 

015 

A. G. Dawes . 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(40) 153 

(41) dead 

(42) * 

153 

A. G. Dawes . 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(43)211 

(44) 143 

(45) t 

354 

A. G. Da wes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(40) 194 

(47) 194 

(48) 130 

524 

A. G. Daw(!S. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(49) 142 

(50) 177 

(51) 195 

514 

A. G. Diiwes. 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(52) 178 

(53) 200 

(54) 176 

014 

A. 0. Dawes . 

Glenunga Gardens . 

(55) 219 

(50) dead 

(57) 193 

412 

T. Diihring . 

Mallala . 

(58) 143 

(59)171 

(00) 187 

501 

Colin .7. Easther . 

Black Forest s. 

(01) 205 

(02) 171 

(03) 225 

001 

J. L, Edgeumbe . i 

Plenty, Victoria .. . 

(04) 226 

(65) 215 

(6fi) t 

441 

H. Fidge . 

Clarence Park . 

(07) 132 

(68) 183 

(09) t 

315 

Russell 11, Fox . 

Edwardstown . 

(70) 183 
(73) 107 

(71) 134 
(74) t 

(72) 229 
(75) 180 

540 

L. H. ({ilbort . 

Glanville Blocks ... 

290 

Keith Goldsmith . 

Kensington . 

(70) 233 

(77) t 

(78) t 

233 

A. G. Gore . 

Summer town . 

(79) 238 

(BO) t 

(81) 205 

443 

A. & B. Gurr . 

Scott's Creek . 

(82) 147 

(83) 207 

(B4) t 

354 

H. H. Hetford . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(85) t 

(86) t 

(87) 200 

200 

tt. H. HefTord . 

Murray Bridge .... 

(88) 228 

(89) 176 

(90) t 

404 

Jas. Hillyer . 

Kilkenny . 

(91) 196 

(92) 203 

(93) 213 

012 

W. H. A. Hodgson . 

Salisbury . 

(94) 124 

(95) 131 

(90) 137 

392 

E. A. Lamerton ... 

Edwardstown . 

(97) 134 

(98) 107 

(99) t 

241 

E. F. Lindemist . 

Mrs. P. G. Lindsay . 

Semaphore Park .. 

(100) t 

(101)204 

(102) 205 

409 

Croydon . 

(103) 169 

(104) 159 

(105) * 

328 

H. Morris . 

Seaton Park . 

(106) 180 

(107) * 

(108) 140 

320 

K. R. McPherson . 

Blackwood . 

(109) ♦ 

(UO) • 

(111) 97 

97 

H. R. Nicholls . 

Eden Hills . 

(112) dead 

(113) t 

(114) * 

_ 

J. H, Oliver . 

Goodwood Park ... 

(115) 192 

(116) t 

(117) t 

192 

T. B. Radbon© . 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(118) 159 

(119) 149 

(120) 152 

460 

H. A. Rassmussen . 

Ethelton .. 

(121)211 

(122) 164 

(123) t 

365 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers . 

im) t 

(126) 60 

(126) 186 

236 

Woodbury Poultry Farm . 

Crafers . 

(127) 176 

(128) 228 

(129) 199 

602 

Bruce Rowe ... 

Two Wells . 

(130) 236 

(131) t 

1 

(132) 189 

425 
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Egg-laying ComI’etition—Srctign I—White Leghorns— continued. 




Scor( 

E? to Month ending March 

31st, 1933. 



Bird No- 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Signal Hatchery. 

Forestville. 

(133) 153 

(134) * 

(135) 229 

382 

W. C. Slape . 

Magill. 

(136) 233 

(137) 169 

(138) 229 

631 

Thomas & Elson. 

H awthom . 

(139) 191 

(140) 164 

(141) 170 

525 



(142) 226 

(143) 209 

(144) 208 

643 

C. C. Vowels. 

W'^estbourno Park .. 

(145) 198 

(146) 209 

(147) dead 

407 

F. F. Welford . 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(148) 132 

(149)145 

(150) 202 

479 

A. F. Urlwin . 

Balaklava . 

(151) 172 

(152) 176 

(153) 179 

527 

W. Wiese . 

Cabra. 

(154) dead 

(155) 154 

(166) t 

154 

W. Wiese . 

Cabra . 

(157) t 

(158) t 

(169) t 


F. J. Williams. 

Mills wood Estate .. 

(100) t 

(161) 194 

(162) t 

194 

W. R. Williams. 

Frewville. 

(163) 187 

(164) 186 

(165) dead 

373 

W^ R. Willi ims. 

Frewvillc. 

(166)231 

(167) 122 

(168) 209 

562 

\V. Woodley. 

Tailem Bend. 

(169) 181 

(170) 186 

(171) 164 

531 

D. C. Connor .. 

Gawler. 

(172) * 

(173) 211 

(174) 197 

408 

A. E. Tolhurst. 

7'orrens Park . 

(175)153 

(176) t 

(177) 147 

300 

A. & H. Gurr. 

Scott’s Creek . 

(202) t 

(203) t 

(204) 220 

220 

Totals. 


8.414 

7,741 

1 7,551 

23,706 


Sfxtion 2—Any other Light Breeh. 
Black Minnrcafi, 


V. F. Gameau . 

Woodvillc . 

(178) 134 

134 

(179) 141 1 
141 1 

(180)161 

161 

436 

*436 


Anconas 





W. R. W^illiams. 

Frewvillc . 

(181) 157 

(182)146 

(183) t 

303 



157 

146 

t 

303 


Section 3—Black ( 

iKriNGTONS, 




N. F. Richardson . 

Woodville . 

(184) 96 

(185)247 

(186) 208 

551 

Arthur Cook. 

Colonel Light Gdns. 

(187) 232 

(188) t 

(189) * 

232 

B. Cooke. 1 

K unman too. 

(190) t 

(101) t 

(192) 141 

141 

Jack Crago . 

Prospect . 

(193)160 

(194) 126 

(196) ♦ 

285 

L. H. Crawford . 

Grange . 

(196) 210 

(197)172 

! (198)147 

529 

J. H. Dowling . 

Glossop . 

(199) t 

(200) t 

(201) t 

— 

F. J. Hudson. 

ib'ospect .. 

(205)206 

(206) 167 

(207) t 

373 

H. J. Mills . i 

Edwards town. 

(208) 196 

(209) 239 

(210) 264 

699 

H. J. Mills ... 

Edwardstown. 

(211) 144 

(212) 283 

(213) t 

427 

J. Rawe. 

Seaton Park. 

(214)231 

(215) t 

(216) t 

231 

B. 0. Schubert . 

Tanunda . 

(217) 146 

(218) t 

(219)120 

266 

G. Frisby Smith . 

Fulham . 

(220) 191 

(221)163 

(222) 228 

582 

H. L. Twartz;. 

Gawler. 

(223) 188 

(224) 209 

(225) 226 

623 

W. R. W^illiams. 

Frewville. 

(226) 209 

(227) • 

(228)dead 

209 

W’^. R. Williams. 

Frewville. 

(229) 202 

(230)215 

(231) t 

417 

W. Woodley. 

Tailem Bend. 

(232) t 

(233) 253 

(234) 256 

509 

' Totals. 


2,411 

2,073 

1,590 

6,074 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


H. Fidge. 

Clarence Park. 

(235) 175 

(236) 190 

(237) 150 

515 

V. F. Gameau . 

Woodville . 

(238) 200 

(239) 174 

(240) dead 

374 

W. R. Williams ... 

Frewville. 

(241)175 

(242) dead 

(243)177 

352 

Totals. 


550 

364 

327 

1,241 


* Denotes did not lay during July. 


t Denotes disqualified under Buie 13. 

r 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGGLAYING COMPETITION, I832-33. 

Conducted at the Paralield Poultry Station under the superviBioii of the Department of 

-agriculture. 


LEADING SCOEES AT COMFLETWN OF COMFETITWN. 
March Blst, 1933. 


Section 1.—White liEciioRNS. 


Smgles — Score. 

A. G. Dawes. 260 

K. C. Crittenden. 252 

R. C. Crittenden. 238 

A. ,0. Dore. 238 

A. G. Dawes. 236 

B. Rowe. 236 

Trios —> 

R. C. Crittenden. 680 

Thomas & Elson. 643 

W. 0. Slape. 631 

A. G. Dawx's. 615 

A. G. Dawes. 614 

.las. Hillyer. 612 

Teams — 

Thomas & Elson. 1,168 

A. G. Dawes. 1,038 


Smgles — 

V. F. Gameau 


Section 2.—Any Other Light Breeds. 
Blaeh M ino rcas. 

Anconas, 


W. K. Williams 


161 

157 


Section 3.—Black Orpingtons. 


Smgles — 

H. J. Mills. 283 

H. .T. Mills. 264 

W. Woodley. 256 

W. Woodley. 253 

Trios -— 

H. J. Mills. 699 

H. L, Twaltz. 623 

G. Frisby Smith. 582 

N. F. Richardson. 551 

II, J. Mills (5 birds competing. 1 126 

Teams — 


Section 4.—Any OriiEtt Heavy Breed. 
Ehode Island Beds, 


Sitiglrs — 

V. F. Gameau. 200 

H. Fidgo. 190 

W. R. Williams. 177 

H. Fidge. 175 

W. R. WilliamB. 175 

Trios — 

H. r idge. 515 


V. F. Gameau (only 2 birds comxieting) . 374 


Bird Nos. 
53 

36 
35 
79 

37 
130 


34 — 36 
142—144 
136—138 
37 — 39 
52 — 54 
91 — 93 


139—144 
46 —■ 51 


180 

181 


212 

210 

234 

233 


208—210 
223—225 
220—222 
1'84—186 
208—213 


238 

236 

243 

235 

241 


235—237 

238—240 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RES UTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1938. 


Herd 

No. 

Averaffe 
No of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

_ _ . _ 

Butterfat, 

Average 

Test. 

per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Febniary. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I.bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B . 

19 

12-96 

4,464 

234-96 

1,059-80 

236-84 

12-47 

50-87 

6-81 

6/0 .. 

17-96 

15-96 

9.630 

536-19 

1,864-65 

464-84 

26-30 

84-81 

4-72 

6/F . 

24*96 

13-96 

8,787 

352-04 

1 430-44 

484-90 

19-43 

73-04 

6-62 

6/H . 

26 

23-46 

1 ] ,594i 

445-94 

1,656-48 

587-0,3 

22-61 

82-05 

6-07 

6/Y . 

13-11 

12 

6,090 

463-16 

1,689-50 

250-83 

19-55 

71-03 

4-22 

6/II 

30 

29 

19,838 

661-27 

1.988-05 

892-43 

29-75 

85-70 

4-50 

6/LL 

21-21 

15-71 

10,441 

492-26 

1,693-17 

410-42 

19-35 

67-60 

8-93 

6/00 

17*75 

16-75 

14,11U 

796-01 

2,699-10 

633 95 

35 72 

121-14 

4*49 

6/PP 

15 

30.14 

6,6681 

437 90 

1,439-53 

314-86 

20-99 

70-28 

i 4-79 

6QQ. 

24 I 

21-21 

17,9121 

746-3.6 

2,788-66 

744-0.3 

31-00 

118-06 

4-16 

6^.E 

29 1 

27-11 1 

22,6291 

780-33 

2,646-28 

990-1.5 

34 45 

108-76 

' 4-42 

6/Tt 

22 { 

18-21 

I2,938| 

588-11 

2,173-51 

661-02 

25 05 

95-45 

4 20 

6/Vv 

21 

20 

14,686 

699-33 

2,527-10 

678-88 

32-33 

' 115*83 

1 4-62 

6/Xx 

23-21 

18-61 

16,367 

060-23 

2,223-00 

658-15 

28 29 

92-21 

1 4-31 

6/Yy. 

32-04 ! 

22-04 

12,617 

393-78 

1,433-79 

, 630-02 

]9-60 

71-69 

4-99 

6/Zz . ! 

27 i 

22 

17,7951 

059-09 

2,293-68 

1 783-48 : 

29 •02 

100-77 

4-40 

6/AAA 

20 

17 14 

2,480 

124 00 1 

830 82 

! 145-43 

7 27 

45-96 

6-86 

6,/Rub 1 

26 39 i 

20-25 

16,4191 

622-18 

2,299-05 

1 687-59 

26-05 

94 45 

4 19 

6/Coo 

20 

J982 

11,290 

664-50 

2,092 77 i 

503-02 

25 15 

87 05 

1 4-40 

6/Dl)0 

22-21 i 

19 50 

15,319 

689-73 

2,212-94 1 

657-59 

29-61 

90-73 - 

1 4 29 

6/EK» 

25 

22-46 

19,6791 

787-21 

2,779-08 1 

810-68 

82-43 

113-75 

' 4-11 

6/Fff 

25-71 

23-89 

18,766 

729-91 

2,492-09 ^ 

761-15 

29-61 

104-52 

i 4-06 

6 Gao 

24*68 

1 23-54 

23,6851 

959-70 

2,622-46 

967-00 

39-18 

107*84 

4-08 

Means ! 

2292 

19-38 

i 1 

13,613-48 

593-85 

2,049-50 

002-16 

26-27 

90-25 

I 4-42 ~ 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS. ADELAIDE 

MANUFACTUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The OENEBAL MANAOEB, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board, 
Box 573E, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSCX:iATION. 


KKSULTS OF BUTTBKFAT TESTS FOE FEBKUAEY, 1938. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Buttcrfat. 



Herd 

Na 

No. o1 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
(’ows In 
MUk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 

Average 

Test. 

r/E 

27 

24-67 

LbH. 

14,368 

I.ba. 

531-78 

Lbs. 

4.946-45 

Lbs. 

563-34 

Lbs. 

20-86 

Lbs. 

201-54 

% 

3-92 

7/H 

8-18 

7-18 

4,340 

530-56 

4,804-08 

212-88 

25-90 

242-14 

4-80 

7/K . 

21 

17-64 

8.955 

426-43 

6,157-88 

363-83 

17-88 

254-71 

4-06 

7/t . 

36 

33-64 

19,247* 

634-65 

5,000-17 

848-66 

23-67 

235-53 

4-41 

7/T . 

14 

12-57 

4,450 

317-86 

4,197-23 

219-38 

16-67 

190-86 

4-93 

7/W , 

19 

16 

8,764 

461-26 

6,878-87 

356-81 

18-78 

226-82 

4-Ofl 

7fy . 

20-96 

24-32 

12,533 

464-87 

4,877-81 

567-26 

21-04 

228-19 

4-53 

7IAA 

14 

14 

5,222 

373-00 

4.259-32 

251-22 

17-94 

207-07 

4-81 

7/Hh 

18 

36-89 

8,058 

447-67 

4.442-71 

854-17 

19-68 

192-36 

4-40 

7/KK 

18-86 

16-86 

10,424 

562-70 

6,369-29 

461-87 

24 49 

225-04 

4 43 

rmu 

37 

27-96 

I2,390i 

834-88 

5,919-67 

609-13 

13-76 

2.30-76 

4-11 

7/Nn. 

24 

37 76 

7,117 

296-54 

5,435-24 

.300-84 

12-51 

218-23 

4-22 

7/00 

16 

14 

8,470 

629-37 

6,404-08 

392-14 

24-61 

258-99 

4-63 

7/PP 

19 

18-39 

9,990 

525-79 

5,386-98 

495-86 

2610 

290-22 

4-96 


14-25 

11-75 

5,999 

420-97 

4.068-28 

319-03 

22-39 

227-22 

5-32 

19 

16-14 

12,1304 

638-45 

5,243-42 

626-68 

27 06 

235-86 

4-33 

7/UU. 

22 

20 82 

7,896 

368-91 

4,691-18 

332 23 

16-10 

209-40 

4-21 

7/Vv 

13-04 

10-96 

6,270 

404-14 

6,644-87 

269-83 

19-93 

277-07 

4-93 

7XX . 

22 

18 

10.920 

496-86 

6.006-36 

682-65 

26-48 

328*90 

6-34 

7/yY. 

20 

16-89 

6,966 

387-29 

4,101-00 

307-63 

14-86 

182-81 

4*46 

7/Aaa 

4 

8-46 

1,027 

256-76 

2,761-72 

46-26 

11-82 

126*18 

4-41 

Means 

19-68 

17-10 

8,786-55 

446-46 

6,036-69 

393-09 

20-00 

228-08 

4'48 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


EESULTS OF BUTTEKFAT TESTS FOE FEBEIUEY, 1933. 


Herd 
' No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 

- 

Butteriat; 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

]*er Cow 
during 
February 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

I’er Cow 
October 
to 

February. 




Lbs. 

Li)8. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

LLs. 

0/ 

B /C .. 

83 

21-60 

12,867 

389-91 

3,006-01 

690-40 

20*92 

154-60 

6-37 

iS/D . 

32 

34*89 

13,266 

414-56 

2,959.46 

742*76 

23 21 

161-62 

6*60 

fi/E . 

42*14 

83*89 

12,456 

295-58 

2,622-66 

644-59 

15*30 

141*40 

5 17 

HP . 

31-8i6 

’24-71 

12-955 

406-62 

2,950-90 

626-40 

19*68 

144*68 

4-83 

5/E . 

69-43 

50-82 

15,170 

218*40 

2,025-25 

619-16 

8-92 

83-98 

4-08 

8/8 .. . 

20 

8-86 

8,161 

1,58-05 

2,016-95 

150-81 

7-54 

98-25 

4-77 

m . 

25-11 

21-67 

12,2554 

488-07 

2,859*10 

630*86 

25-34 

147-42 

5-19 

HZ.. 

,38-32 

28-68 - 

20,9254 

646-07 

8,214-68 

983-82 

26-67 

153-80 

4-70 

o/Eb 

18-14 1 

17-79 

9,061 

499-50 

3,886-31 

468-04 

26 80 

190-45 

5-17 

6/Go 

23 

18 

6,4734 

281-46 I 

1,977-60 

297*82 

12-95 

98-63 

4-60 

5/II 

30-79 

27-79 

15,447 

601*74 

3,134*06 

757*75 

24*61 

152-80 

4-89 

|/Jj . 

24 

18-75 

7,899 

829*12 

3,261-16 

357-09 

14-88 

141-01 

4-52 

S/ek 

20 

13-39 

7,4244 

871*28 

2,348-82 

313-84 

15-09 

106-71 

4-23 

S/nn. 

24 

22-29 

11,086 

461*92 

3,438-60 

518*88 

21-60 

160 22 

4-68 

i/oo 

21 

18-76 

8,7684 

416'B3 

3,038* 14 

. 392*05 

18-67 

i37-86 

4-48 ; 

5/Qq 

20 

14-04 

7,5534 

i 877*08 

2,327-85 

407*67 

20-38 

126*14 

5-40 


23*96 

10-29 

3,297 

137*60 

1,71114 

175-70 

7-33 

99*17 

6-33 

i/ss. 

17-43 

16*86 

6,917 

896*84 

2.048-88 

341*01 

19-50 

186-83 

4-93 

6/Tt 

11*82 

10*64 

4,0464 

342-34 

8,263*42 

199*78 

16-90 

169-35 

4-94 

8/uu. 

22-93 

17*86 

7,268 

816-63 

2,294*32 

828*83 

14*32 

102-91* 

4-62 

8/Vv 

lia*68 

2*36 

1,9164 

88*40 

2,419-09 

88*70 

, 8-86 

108*66 

4-87 r 

Keans 

27-17 

20*41 

9,63£-81 

350-83 

2,6»7-61 

463-65 

17*06 

180-04 

4-86 j 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CONFERENCE AT PENOLA. 

A Conference of Branches situated in the lower South-East was held at Penoia on 
Wednesday, March 8th, under the auspices of the Penoia Branches. Delegates were 
present from the Penoia, Penoia Women’s, Coonawarra, Coonawarra Women’s, Mount 
Gambler, Kybybolitc, Kybybolite Women’s, Allandale East, Tatiara, Mundalla, Milli- 
cent, Millicent Women’s, Kalangadoo, Kalangadoo Women’s, Tantanoola, and Tan- 
tanoola Women’s Branches. Messrs. S. Shepherd (Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), II. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
InstTuctor), R. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary, Agricultural Bureau), L. J. Cook (Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm), 
E. S. Alcock, H. H. Orchard, and W. II. Downes (District Instructors) also attended. 

Mr. S. Shepherd delivered the opening address. The following papers were read a:nd 
discussed;—“Development of the South-East,’’ Mr. H. B. H. Richardson (Penoia); 
“Wine Malting and the Viticultural Industr)',’’ Mr. D. G. Quinn (Kybybolite); 
“Dairying,’' Mr* C. F. Provis (Penoia); “Subterranean Clover and Grass Ensilage,” 
Mr. L. J. Cook (Kybybolite); “Noxious Weeds,’’ Mr. H. C. Williams (Tatiara); and 
“Growing and Marketing Wattle Bark,’’ Mr. T. H. Earl (Allandale East). Various 
questions were replied to by Departmental Ofiiccrs. The following resolutions were 
carried;—“That this Conference brings to the attention of councils in the South-East 
Oiat the noxious and poisonous weed Cape Tulip is becoming prevalent, and asks that 
steps be taken to prevent its spread.’’ “That crops recommended for seed in the 
Mount Gambier Crop Competition be published in the Journal of Agrioulture^ *and 
‘ ‘ That it bo resolved that every endeavor bo made to have shipping facilities provided 
at one of the ports ..f the South-East.’’ 

An important feature of the Conference was the Women’s Session, which was 
attended by more than 100 delegates from Women’s Branches and visitors from various 
parts of the South-East. The following papers were read and discussed;—“Pastry 
Making,” Mrs. W. Balnaves (Penoia); “Icing and Decorating a Christmas Cake,” 
Mrs. W. L. Redman (Penoia); “First Aid,” Mrs. E. 0. H. Schiuckel (Kybybolite); 
“Woollen Mattresses and Quilts,” Mrs. W. Varcoe (Millicent), “Literature in the 
Home,” Mrs. L. J. Cook (Kybybolite); “Home Training of a Child,” Mrs. E. Telfer 
(Tantanoola); and “Fruity Desserts,” Mrs. ,T. Kidman (Penoia). Miss E. Campbell 
(Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education Department) delivered an address and 
dcuuoii.stration on “Wool and its Uses.” 


The Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the upper division of the Bouth-East 
held their annual Conference at Bordertown on April 5th, delegates being present from 
the Wolseley, Mundalla, Keith, Kybybolite, Mount Gambier, and Tatiara Branches. 

Mr. H. G. Fisher occupied the chair, and the opening address was delivered by Mr. 
8. Shepherd (Advisory Board of Agriculture), who was supported by the following 
oflftcers of the Dej^artmeiit of Agriculture:—Messrs. W. J, Spafford (Deputy Director 
o-f Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), G. F. Anderson (Government 
Poultry Expert), L. J. Cook (Manager, Kybybolite Experimental Farm), E. S. Alcock, 
W. H. Downes, H. H. Orchard (District -Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary). 

A lengthy agenda included papers on “Noxious Weeds” (H. C. Williams, Tatiara), 
“Value of Experimental Work” (A. E. Grosser, Wolseley), “Grasses for the Tatiana” 
(L. J. Cook, Kybybolite); an address on “Pea Culture,” by Mr. W. J. Spafford, and a 
wide range of questions dealing with agriculture and livestock. 
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The following resolutions were carried That steps should be taken to disseminate 
knowledge of noxious weeds through country ae-hools and Agricultural Bureaux.*^ 
^^That a list of the varieties of wheat that haw. proved the most suitable and liighest 
yielders in the wrious districts tvf the State^ together with the time of seeding, be 
published in the Jourmil of AgH-mlture some time ahead of the commencement of 
seeding operations.^’ ‘^That the 1984 Oonference be held at Wolseley. ” “That this 
Conference ask for a veterinary surgeon to be attac'hed to the stiiff of the Department 
of Agriculture.” “That the Dci>artinent of Agiieultiire arrange for the exi)ert 
officers of the Department of Agriculture to broadcast lectures through 5 O.L. ” 

Af the evening session Mr. Anderson delivered an address illustrated with lantern 
slides, “The Progress of tin' Poultry Industry.” 


MID-NORTH OONFERENCE. 

The Gladstone Branch is one of the oldest Braindies of the Agricultural Bureau of 
Boutli Australia, being formed in 1888—the same year that the Bureau system was 
established. The first district Conference was tlu' outcome of a suggestion made by Mr. 
C., F. Bauer, the then Secretary of the Appila Branch, and this lead was followed by 
districts ail over the State. 

The Gladstone Branch has continued for 40 years witliout any break in its continuity 
of work, and it was fitting that this year in the week set apart for the “Back tf> 
Gladstone” celebrations, Branches of the Agricultural 'Bureau in the Middle North 
should again hold their annual Conference at Gladstone on March 15th. 

There was an excellent attendance of delegates from the Beetaloo Valley, Laura, 
Jamostown, Belalic North, Nelshaby, Gladstone, Wirr.abara, Georgetown, Baddleworth, 
Yeelanna, Caltowie, Bundaleer Springs, and Kcdliill Branches. 

Messrs. F. Coleman (member Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spaiford (Deputy 
I>irector of Agriculture), IT. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), R. C. Scott (Super¬ 
visor of Experimental Work), C. F. Anderson (Govornmeut Poultry Expert), E. L. 
Orchard and J. O. Hatter (District Instructors), A. E. ()j>hel (Apiary InspectDr), 
H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary Agii- 
eultural Bureau) represented the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. W. Prior presided, and the opening at^dress was delivered by Mr. I\ Coleman. 

A wide range of subjects w^as discussed, in which dej)artniental officers took part, 
and the following papers were read;—“Dairying,” Mr. W. Rolajrts (Gladetone) ; 

Honey Production,” Mr. A. B. Curtis (Wirrabara). 

It was decided tliat the 1934 Conference should Ih> held at Laura. 

The following resolutions were carried;—“Thai all persons using internal combustion 
engines in harv'csting operations lx* required to provide efficient tirebrmks around the 
area prior to the commencement of such activities.” “That wdien any new legislation 
afTecting primary producers becomes law, a resume of same be published in tlu^ Journal 
of Agriculture.^’ 


YORKE PENINSULA CONFERENCE. 

The Weavers Branch was responsible for the 1933 Conference of Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau on Yoike Peninsula, ami had it not been for a serious fire in 
the vicinity of the township, there would have been a record attendance of delegates 
at Stansbury on March 22nd, 19.33. 

Conference was advised of the fire soUu after the commencement of the afternoon 
session^ and delegates being anxious to assist in quelling the outbreak, the Conference 
had to be abandoned. 

Up to this time there was an excellent attendance of delegates from the South 
Kilkerran, Kilkerran, Yorketown, Boor’s Plains, Wauraltee, Brentwood, Arthurton, and 
Weavers Branches, as well as a large number of the pupils from the Kadma High 
School in charge of Mr. McCarty. 
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Messrs. A. J. Cooke^ S. Shepherd (members Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. 
Spafford (Dejmty Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
C. A. McKenna, B.V.Bc. (Government Veterinary Officer), R, C. Scott (Supervisor of 
Experimental Work), K. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor)^ H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretaiy), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Becretary Agricultural Bureau) 
attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. H. Bridges, Chairman of the w^cavers Branch, welcomed delegates, and then 
left the Conference to assist at a fire wliich hed broken out in the moniiiig, the Chair 
being temporarily occupied by Mr. Shepherd, who delivered the opening address. 

Included on the agenda were the following papers:—“Developing the Stansbury 
Scrub, E. Watters (Brentwood); “Stock Breeding/^ T. liodda (Boor’s Plains) ; “Colt 
Breaking,” C. Roddu (Boor’s Plains); “Dairying,” H. E. He.gstrom (Weavers; 
“Ensilage,” O. Jericho (Arthurton); “Wheat and Barley Production,” J. J. Honner 
(Brentwood), Mr. Rodda’s paper on “(.'olt Breaking” was published in the August, 
issue of the Jouriml^ 109. 

It wasiflocided that the 19o4 Conference be held at Port Victoria, the anangenients 
to be in the hands of the South Kilkerran and Wauraltee Branches. 

After an excellent luncheon, which was provided by the ladies of the district, the* 
delegates wore shown over the local butter factory by Mr. A. J. Cooke. On resuming 
the Conference, Mr. C. A. S. Hawker, M.II.R., gave an address oji ” Problems of 
Marketing Australian I’rimary Produce.” 

The evening session wa.s occupied with an address, “Cereal and Plant Diseases,” by 
Mr. W. J, Spa fiord, Ihjputy Director of Agriculture. 


HARROW THE PASTURES 


with 


“Sunblade” Pasture Renovating Harrows 



INCREASES 


DUCTIVE 
CAPACITY 
OF YOUR 
HERD. 


S-RORSE SET OUTS Stt. 


3-HORSE raiT CUTS Stt. 


H. V. McKAY’S 
Sunshine Farm Implements 

DISTRIBUTED FROM 

95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

m. V. MoKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD.) 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


MIDJrORTH, Oli^ADSTONE, MABOH 12th, 1933. 

“HOW TO GROW YOUR OWN HONEY".” 

[J. B, CurtiB (Wirrahara).] 

Thin paper is not intended to apply to apiarists, nor, indeed, to anyone who wishes 
to produce honey on a commercial basis, but to be of some use to those who would 
grow a limited amount of honey at a very low cost. 

Bees as a sideline are too often overlooked, more often quite misunderstood, and 
generally loft severely alone. It will be assumed that the person who proposes to keep 
bees has had no previous experience of working bees, and has no bees at all. To begin 
with, I advise the purchase of one or two standard hives, complete with “len frames 
and ten sheets of foundation comb (full size) per hive, also a good bee smoker and 
* a reel of bee wire. Care will be needed in handling foundation comb, particularly 
if the weatlier be cold, as it will then be very brittle. Fix the comb foundation to 
the wited frames, using some melted wax to get it jointed tightly to the top bar of 
each frame, and see that it hangs straight and even along the wires. Directions 
for wiring and fitting can be had fully illustrated from catalogues of beekeepers' 
supplies. This purchase as a first cost may seem high, and one may be tempted to 
use any good case; but do not be misled. Good housing is half the battle. The 
standard hive will serve as a pattern for more boxes if desired, but the latter must be 
constructed absolutely to standard, for if it is desired to sell the ^bees at, any time, 
through overstocking or any other cause, any apiarist will usually^ purc|uis 0 them, 
providing thht they are in standard sked hives, otherwise ho wdll 'not consider them 
at all. This is a very important point, and cannot be overstressed. Also, do nbt 
forget to paint the hives. .. 

I Most people have seen swatms of bees that could be takert during the swarming 
period, which is usually from September to December. Get the housewife to run ujp 
a bee veil. Use a piece of mosqpiito netting with an elastic hat band. The netting 
should; reach, to the 'Wttist; be sure to blacken the portion in front of the face; boot 
jblack will do; otherwise the visioh will not be good. If a swarm is found hanging on a 
post or tree, proceed as follows:—Place the hive under or as near to the bees as 
possible. Give the post a ^ock, or shake the tree, and dislodge the bees into, dr 
directly ki front of, the hive. Upon being disturbed some: few bees im|y be a triiSe 
havage, but will usually soon become reasonably quiet. Blow a litkld smoke to meet 
the circumstances, allowing it to drift over the flying bees;-it will have a quietening 
effect, but do not overdo the smoke. A little patient coaxing will s6on get the swarm 
into its hew home. When hived, the bees can be shifted to their permanent location, 
or do it the same evening for prefetmace, then no bees will be lost in ihOving.. ^ " , 

, Select a bee site, if possible, close to house or sheds, taking care not to have them 
jtoo close to passing horses dr teams. It is seldom that bees will worry anyone if :a 
Couple of chains away. Select a position that receives the early sun, if possible, and 
hot too far from water. ‘ During thse first season the bees should soon fill up th« 
frames provided, which are intended to becoiho, the brood nest, and once drawn out 
or fully bhijt; need 4ii&t be touclied perhaps for years.' Should the bdies have a flat 
lid, construct a shallow top story, say, about 2in. to Sin. in height, or make a gable 
lid or cover with sides about Sin. in height; that will give about 4m. to 6in. abow 
the frames to bo considered as the portion of the hive. When the bees have completed 
filling up tho frames, they will proceed to fill up the lid, or above the frames; this 
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may be cut right out as often as it is filled or partially filled, if need be. Do not’ spare 
any brood that may be in this part, aa it will probably bo drone comb, especially in 
the early part of the year. 

After gathering the honey and swax it can bo strained and prepared for use, savii]^ 
the wax, wliich is valuable and can be sold or traded for further supplies of foundation 
comb. S-hould it be necessary to use heat to separate honey and wax, remember heat 
tends to si>oil the flavor. Put honey in a vessel within another containing hot water, 
to keep temperature at a maximum of 212 deg. F., and for as short a time as is j>os3ible. 
Under tliis system of management four swarms will be ample. If more are to be 
kept, purchase an extractor. Probably two hives will provide all home requirements, 
if given due attention and cleaned out often wdien a honey flow is on. Should a swarm 
leave or die, look for a reason, and clean uj) the hive and prevent damage from bee 
moth, otherwise the hive will be more or less ruined. The following points arc worthy 
of attention:—Do not handle bees on a cold day, if it Ciui be avoided. Do not tiy' 
to take honey at evenings—do it in the morningvS or at midday. Do not be nervous— 
like animals, the bees sense it, with the usual results. Do not wear old woollens or 
stockings for gloves. Do not use too much smoke, and beware, of tiie hot blast. 
Do not mix poor quality honey with good honey. Do not fail to clear around liives; 
remember the smoker contains fire, and hives are very inflammablo. Do not forget to 
watch for the queen when cutting out lioney, once seen she is easily recognised. Do 
not fail to become used to identifying drones, queens, and w'orkers—it is quite simple. 
Do not forget to register the bees—it is compulsory'. 

* DAIRYING IN SOUTH AUSTRAIJA.’ 

[W. Jioherts (GladsUyne).] 

Tlie value of the dairy industry to the Commonwwilth for the year 1931-32 was 
£43,0(17,03(1. This figure Is inclusive of pigs, poultry, &c. The value of butter, milk, 
cljoese, and pigs was £33,854,42(). South Australia’s share of the latter figure was 
£1,695,602. In Australia there are approximately 160,000 employed in the industry. 
This figure is inclusive of some 60,000 farmers who derive their living from dairying 
alone, Although South Australia’s share is relatively small, it is yet important 
enough to the Commonwealth—ami State in jxarticular—to warrant every consideration 
by those connected with the industry, and it is to be regretted that in tills State very 
little consideration is given to this important—from a national point of view'—^branch 
of iirimai'y inoduction. The trouble can i)erhaps be nceounted for by the fact: that 
dairying has always been looked upon as a sideline, and consequently has not been 
deemed w'orthy of consideration. This is difficult to understand, as the money derived 
from this once despised side line is every bit as valuable as that derived from the 
main source of income. In a sense, it is more to be valued as it is money received 
every fortniglit, and ready cash is ahvays acceptable. Possibly the return would be 
valued more if farmers liad to W'ait twelve months for their cheque, as with wheat. 

To obtain the best results from dairying it is necesBary that the highest returns 
should be received with the minimum of labor jwid trouble. This means that two 
essentials to success—feeding and breeding—must be considered. 

Feeding. 

This in most cases is entirely neglected, with the result that after a few months 
milking cows fade away in production. This can be readily understood when it is 
pointed out that during flush months of the year a cow of, say, l,0001bs. weight, wall 
eat lOOlbs. of grass per day. Of this, 501bs. goes to production and SOlbs. to main¬ 
tenance of body. When feed has dried off and the cow can get only 751J)S. of gra.S8, 
and grass from which a large percentage of its nutrient value has gone, SOlbs. is 
still used to maintain the body of the cow, which leaves only 251b8. for production. 
This could be overcome by the use of ensilage, which is merely the preservation of 
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surplus feed when the feed is at its most nutritious state. Ensilage put down at tlie 
correct period of the season, if stored carefully, will retain its high food value for 
quite a considerable period. Th^ cost of ensilage from a monetary sense is very little, 
hut it entails some labor. As a form of insurance*against a dry period, ensilage has 
no peer. Oattle quickly learn to relish it. It has a beneficial effect upon the digestive 
organs. It provides the succulence necessary to a cow when she has no opportunity of 
grazing on succulent pasture. Ovter a x>eriod of 10 years, 1920-1930, there was an 
average of only 2,290 tons of ensilage j)ut down per annum, and during that period 
South Australia’s production of butter declined from some 17,000,0001bB. i>er annum 
to approximately 10,000,OOOlbs. per annum. And over tliis period it was necessary to 
import butter from eastern States to the value of about £250,000 x)er annum. A dead 
loss to this State of over a million and a half that should have been circulating among 
our farmers. Had farmers made it a jjractice to make ensilage a large percentage 
of tliis money would have been retained in the State, and herds would not have been 
depleted to such an extent. It has to be realised that to obtain the full benefit from 
each cow in the herd, the cows must be fed. 

Breeding. 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all farmers are aware of the desirability of 
having well-bred stock, and have a knowledge of the increased production to be obtained 
from good stock. And yet it would be safe to assume that not more than 10 per cent, 
of farmers are willing to endeavor to build up good herds. Here it would be weU to 
point out the results which have been obtained in Victoria, due to a concerted efifort 
on the iiart of farmers to improve their herds. 

The average production in gallons j^er cow in 1925-C was 343galls. per cow. Produc¬ 
tion increased as follows:—1926-7, 369gall8. per cow; 1927-8, 401gall8. per cow; 
1928-9, 450gall8. per cow. A splendid result and a credit to the energy and initiative 
of farmers in that Btate. In South Australia 1925-6 production was 317gallB. per 
cow; 1926-7, 329gall8. per cow; 1927-8, 332gall8. i)er cow; and 1928-9 337galls. per 

cow. It can be seen that South Australian production was iiractic^ally at a standstill, 

although it may have perhaps advanced a little the last season or so. There is no 
reason why South Australia could not show such an advance as Victoria has done. 
If it were jmssible to show the same improvement in South Australia, it would mean 
increased production by approximately 30 per cent, and an extra £500,000 a year to 
farmers in this St.^tc, with no extra labor, and with a corresponding decrease in cost of 
production. 

Concurrently with any move towards better breeding and feeding, there must be an 
improvement in the quality of the raw article. This is of utmost importance, and 
this fact must be realised. As it as necessary that a considerable portion of the 
State ’b production has to be exported, it is well to keep in mind that we must 

endeavor to keep up with other States in trying to place on the world’s market a 

choice-quality article that is fit to compete with the world’s best. At present, South 
Australian butter is not helpful to the name of Australian butter overseas, first because 
the choicjest butter is just choice, and only manages to grade the bare number of 
points for choice; secondly, because such a considerable quantity of our butter is of 
lirst grade and second grade, as the following figures will show:— 

For last export season, 1932-33, South Australia exported 135,125 cases, which 

graded as follows:— 

Choice grade.. 48,439 boxes, or 35.9 per cent. 

First grade. 70,846 boxes, or 52.4 per eent. 

Second grade. 11,878 boxes, or 8.7 per cent. 

Pastry. 3,962 boxes, or 3 per cent. 

These figures are a decided reflection on the article produced by farmers in South 
Australia. 
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There is also a difference in price of choice butter for overseas receiv('d by South 
Australia and Victoria. V'ictorian butler receives on lui average Is. cut. more for 
choice than Boutli Australia, due to the fact that tlic quality is superior. If this 
defect in quality be overcome, as overcome it must be from the national viewpoint, 
and raise the percmitnge of choicest butter to t>0 per cent, of output and quality on a 
level with eastern States, we would be approximately £20,000 per annum better off. 

Fully 90 per cent, or more of this defective quality can be traced back to the farm, 
and is a striking testimony to the fact that farmers on the whole <lo not appreidatC 
the fact that cream is a liighly jx'risliable product, and requires careful treatment. It 

costs no more to produce a good, clean, wholesome article than an inferior articl(e. The 

usual argument advanced when quality i.s mentioned is that climatic conditions are 
against producing a choice cream. But this argument will not hold water. There is 
always a percentage of choice cream and if one man can produce a choice article, 

why not tlic other man? Further, the main faults with cream are- old age, dirt, and 

nietallit*, cream, due to using old battered cans with tinning worn off. Those defects, 
if abolislied, would make a remarkable difference to the quality of the South Aus¬ 
tralian butter and what little trouble involved in eradicating these faults would l»e 
more than compensated for by increased returns. 


DAIRYINO ON YORIVE PENINSULA. 

[T. E. Iferffsfromm. Wearers.] 

The dairying industry is a v(‘ry important one for this Btnti* and for the Oommevn- 
wealth as a whole, niid it has been a great help to farmers in this locality to have a 
small dairy herd to siqiplemeiit tin* farm income fnuii other sources. 

The cream cheque comes to hand every fortnight', an] in spite of the fact that very 

low prices for butter ai’C ruling throughout the world.and these values are reflected 

(‘ven in the local market—farmers are justifle<l in enlarging their dairy herds to enab’e 
them to keep up a bigger supply of cream throughout the year, particularly over the 
slack season. 

Many have large holdings and could easily milk an additional four or five cows 
through the flush period, and as cows do not all dry off at the same time, there would 
be a pro}>ortiouate increase over the autumn and winter months through tilling the 
cream cans more frequently for delivery to the factory. 

A })eriod of low prices for all dairy and farm produce .seems inevitable, and the 
farmer who mixes his operations in regard to production will come out l)est. If six 
to 10 cows are milked on a farm when the number at j)reseut being handled is only 
live or six, it would be a wonderful help both to farm and factory. 

Cattle are now low in price; Yorke Peninsula is famed for the quality of its grass 
lands, and farmers should increase their herds this coming spring; tlicy will then get a 
full milking season from the cows over the period when there, is a flush of green fodder, 
and it is wlieii nature provides the feed that dairying can be carried on most 
economically. 

The Peninsula may not be so suitable for dairying as the Hills Districts and the 
Boutli-East, but it is nevertheless surprising the great strides that the industry has 
made in the last few years; production of butter lias doubled itself within the past 
three years, which proves that dairying has been the means of helping the farmer to 
overcome the difficult times that he is passing through. 

Factory Worriics. 

The factory also has its worries. Things do not always go right. Motor lorries 
break down, boilers blow out, and occasionally bad quality material is supplied. 
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When the cream arrives at the factory it is weighed, 8amj)led, ahd graded carefully. 
All cream samples are tested by the Babcock tester on a formula set out in. the Dairy 
Industry Act, and suj)plierB are invited to see their cream tested at the factory on any 
day convenient to them, Tliis also applies to weighing, sampling, and grading of cream. 

Expokt Butter. 

It has beeji necessary during the past season to be even more careful than usual in 
regard to the grading and treatment. The export season now extends almost throughout 
the whole year, and in order to get good keeping quality butter, which would open up 
well in London in eight to 10 weeks ’ time, it is necessary to give very definite treatmoiit 
to the cream aft(^r it has been graded. 

Cream is heated to a high degree of temperature to destroy bacteria, which cau^e 
butter to deteriorate on the journey to London. Therefore it is the practice at the 
factory to pasteurise high and then cool down as low as possible in order to bring a 
closer and more waxy body back into the butter when it is ready for churning. Careful 
grading, high pasteurising temperatures, low cooling down, and definite attention to 
all details to prevent contamination after jjasteiirising are the factors which make for 
success in butter making. 

Faults in Cream. 

There arc many different types of cream received, but the faults come principally 
under the headings of; Metallic, Stale and Yeasty, Tallowy, Rancid. 

If all suppliers would scald the cream can before putting the cream into it less metallic 
flavored produce would be reported. Although the cans are washed and steamed at 
the factory, after tlie lid has been on for some time the inner surface of the can 
becomes covered with a slight metallic acidy film, which is absorbed by the creani unless 
the can has been scalded; therefore, it is advisable to scald the c.an before putting any 
cream in, no matter how clean or bright it may aj)pear. 

Stale and yeasty flavors may be caused by the cream being too thin, not cooled off 
before putting it into the can, and keeping it too long on the farm before delivery. 

Tallowy cream is usually found when the cream is too thick, and hold too long before 
delivery. It: is usually found in cream testing 55 per cent, or more. 

Separators should always be taken down and washed after each, separation. The 
action of the separator throws all the hea\w sediment and sludge to the outer circle of 
the bowl. It will stay there until washed out' by hand, and if left in the bowl overnight 
it becomes sour and putrifactive and will undoubtedly contaminate the next lot of 
fresh milk and cream put through the separator. 

The quality of the cream is, after all, the most important i)oint in dairying. What 
is the use of the dairy farmer going to the expense of improving his herd if he only 
realises second-grade quality for his cream simply through not paying sufficient attention 
to his sex)arator and utensils? 

Percentage op Butterfat. 

The best percentage to maintain througliout the year is from 4G to 50 per cent, of 
butterfat in the cream. This will give good skimming results on the farm, and it ts 
easier for the factory manager to sample, grade, and pasteurise. If cream is skimmed 
too thick there is always the possibility that some butterfat will come out in the skim 
milk for the o-alves and pigs. Samples of skim milk should be tested at intervals, and 
the factory will be glad to assist in this direction. 

Deliveries op Cream. 

For the greater part of the year the motor lorries make it iiossible for suppliers to 
deliver twice weekly, yet there are many instances whore farmers send in once a week 
only. This is a double-headed penalty on the factory because the lorry is running out, 
and if the cans are not placed out at the roadside to be picked up there is a waste 
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of labor, benzine, and oil. .In the sceond place, cream, if held for a week, is much 
poorer in quality, being practically borderline all the time, and it increases the factory 
manager’s difficulties. t 

iMinuyviNG THE‘Herd. 

It is necessary for the farmer who contemplates making dairying a permanent side¬ 
line to concentrate year by year on improving his dairy herd. This can best be done 
by breeding from only the btist of his cows and by utilising to the fullest extent the 
(loverninent subsidised pure-bred bulls. Since there ha\’e lieen several of these bulls 
on the Peninsula a great improvement has been made by several dairy farmers who 
haVe adopted this practice. 

Every dairy farmer should have his cows tested periodically to determino which of 
them are w^orth kcei^ing and which are the ones to caiU. With the low price of butterfat 
it is an expensive business to cull out cows which the dairy farmer has paid high prices 
for, but it would be to lus advantage to know the quality of his herd, and when the 
oj^portunity offers ho would then be in a j)osition to know which of his cows to get 
rid of. 

Feeding. 

The feeding of the dairy herd is a matter of great imjmrtance, and to a certain 
extent has been sadly neglected by many dairymen, particularly during the dry months 
of the-year. It is surprising that more dairy farmers have not attempted to conserve 
fodder in the form of ensilage. Wit:)» the al)undance of grass that has growni on the 
Peninsula for the ])ast two years, this could have been conserved in the form of ensilage, 
ainl ])rovide the dairy cows with succulent feed during the dry months of the year. 

Ensilage has bt?corne very popular with dairymen in the Hills Districts, and there 
is no reason why dairy fanners on the Peninsula could not givo this cheap form of 
storing fodder a trial. 


YORKE PENINSULA, STANSBURY, MARCH 22iid, 1933. 


DEVELOPING THE STAN8BURY SCRUB. 


[L. Watters, Brentwood.] 

There is a large tract of scrub land stretching from Minlaton to Staiisbury. This 
land is situated within a convenient carting distance, as the Peninsula is only 26 miles 
wide at this part, it also has a good rainfall, quite sufficieut for thd growing of wheat, 
oafs, and barley. The quality of the soil varies from first class wheat land to some that 
is most suitable for a flora and fauna reserve. 

In the first i)lace, the man who contemplates taking up a block should not acquire 
more land than he can clear and work, because a large area moans the outlay of more 
capital in purchase money, and further, no income can be derived from scrub land until 
it is cleared. It must be remembered that rents, rates, and taxes have to be paid on 
the extra land and also that interest on capital invested will be lost. Much time and 
money can be saved if some foretliought is given to the layout of the scrub farm. The 
paddocks should be made as square as i) 08 sible; the cheapest way to fence iii 100 acres 
is to make square fields. 

^ Knocking Down Scrub. 

Tybere are various ways of breaking down the scrub to prepare it for burning. As 
niOjst of it is small mallee and broom brush, I prefer a straight log about 2ft. thick 
from 16,ft. to 20ft. long—a log of this size can ho worked with 8 horses, 4 on each 
end, driven tandem. There is no upkeep with the flat log, whilst tlie roller is constantly 
in peed of repair. Another advantage of the log is tliat if worked whilst tlie ground 
is wet, it will pull out many of the stumps. Where the timber is large, a specially 
built log is needed, one that will * ‘ climb ^' the trees. Burning can be done a fortnight 
after the scrub has been down, if this work is carried out during summer, 
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Method or Working. 

It is advisable to set to work with a disc jilough as soon as possible after burning, 
so that the ashes cun be turned in befil«e the wind blows them away. The disc plough 
barks the stumps more than the share implement, w'hich causes them to die more quickly. 
It also cuts off the shoots which arc troublesome in the second and following years. 
Do not be afraid of over working scrub land. Many inexperienced scrub farmers hold 
the opinion that because there are no weeds to kill thorough cultivation is unnecessary. 
This is not so, the more times the soil is turned the greater the harvest. 

Crop Botation First Five Years. 

The first crop should be wheat, followed by oats, fallow, wheat, oats. Always burn 
the stubble, this is the best way of killing the shoots, and if therej is not enough straw 
to carry a running fire, use a fire rake. The growing of oats is advocated, not only 
for their commercial value, but for the purpose of combating take-all. Grow only 
varieties of wheat that produce* a fair amount of straw, such as Ford, Big 8, and 
Nabaw'a; short-strawed wdieats ar(‘ difficult to harvest and do not give a large enough 
fire to scorch the shoots properly. 

Do not use tractors, they are only a rich man’s toy on good land. Do not buy 
unnecessary machinery. Always j)ractise the strictest economy, and do not expect to 
w'ork at a profit' for the first l(> years. 

STOCK BRKPIDJNG. 


I Bodda, Boors Pkiim.] 

A strange confusion exists in the minds of most men as to the genera! principles 
that should guide the stock breeder. Should the chief consideration be the individual 
excelhmce of the sire or dam, or their breeding? When does line breeding merge into 
in-breeding? I low is it that many of the most historic stud animals have been the 
result of ill-breeding, When is it advisable to in-breed, and when dangerous? 

Again, does pregiiatioii from a sire of anotlier br€H‘d affeit the dam’s subseipiont 
progeny. In other words, would a Clydesdale mare be imi>aired as a Clydesdale 
breeder through having a fual to a lilood stallion? Borne go so far as to be openly 
sceptical of the value of breeding altogether, and say that exceptions are so common 
that it is feeding, not breeding, that matters. Yet it must be admitted that stock owners 
owe an untold debt to the care and piTsistence of the breeders who evolved noted 
strains. Fvea during the last few years there has been a remarkable advance in quality 
and productive power. Moreover, the understanding of essentials costs no money. 
Nor is the exorcise of care in breeding expensive. Millions are lost yearly because of 
careless indifference on the part of stock breeders. All n(M*d not lie stud breeders, 
but all can and should aim at quality in breeding. Few fields sbow’ more room for 
improvement. Without any attem])t to 'be exhaustive, a fevv fundamental principles 
and practical suggestions may l>e laid down. 

iJKE BFXiETs Like. 

The jiriiiciple that “like begets like’' is the most generally accepted of all theories 
of breeding. There are many and important exceptions to the rule, but generally 
speaking, it is a sound jirincijile uf)on which to work. If one consistently culls from 
his dams inferior animals and chooses for sires those showing most prominently "the 
characteristics he requires, he must substantially improve his flock or herd. In choosing 
a sire it is always wdse to buy him as nearly as ])ossible in bis natural condition. 
Many young sires are so artificially forced that their development appears abnormal. 
Often, however, this development does not continue j the youngster so full of proittift^ 
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turns out to be a common animal when fully grown. The mistake is often made of 
purchasing at shows j)recociou8 youngsters whose; development is often the result of 
extreme forcing. If the learner will develop a critical eye for points of frame, con¬ 
stitution, and stylo of carriage, and will learn to distinguish between fat and flesh, 
he should soon know how to choose the sire that will improve his herd. 

CoBREOTivE Mating. 

But jerfect animals are seldom bred and more seldom bought. Side by side with 
the principle of breeding only from the best, it is important to practice corrective 
mating.Practically all animals have definite and distinct faults. Many have good 
points equally definite and distinct. The art of the breeder lies largely in judicious 
mating to correct faults and so jierpctuate good points. Only experience and close 
study will develoj) the instinct that enables a breeder, by corrective mating, to build 
up the typo he desires. 

Selection. 

Closely allied to the practice of corrective mating is that of selection. The history 
of breeding is full of illustrations of how men have selected towards a certain standard, 
until they have evolved an animal altogether superior to that from which they started. 
This has been widl illustrated in the latter day history of the Australian Merino. The 
Middle North Merino flocks of South Australia were noted as big, plain-bodied sheep, 
carrying good fleece of great length, and strength of character. They w^ere lacking, 
however, in other regards. Often they lacked density, particularly along the back; 
nor was the quality of the wool all that could be desired. To correct these tendencies, 
the Oanowic Pastoral Company and other big sheep breeders, secured from New Soutli 
Wales outstanding sires of Wanganella blood. These sires, bought by the enterprising 
breeders liave greatly improved tlic stud sheep of the State. Without losiug the features 
for which Houth Australian Merinos were previously noted, they added an excellence 
of quality and an Inqxtrtant density of the fleece, greatly increasing its value. 

1M PORTA NT CONSIDEICATIONH. 

Two considerations are important in the matter nf selection. Firstly, selecting 
characteristics that are not merely the outcome of environment. Much time and patience 
are ■wasted in trying to fix the unfixable. Many characteristics are purely the result of 
circumstance, and cannot lx* transmitted from one generation to another. Secondly, 
it is important to <!Oiiceutrate on certain d<^flnite characteristics; often on 'one point 
alone. Not that other points must be neglected. The faddist who seeks after one point, 
ignoring all else, is almost certain to fail, but concentration is nevertlieless esvsential, 
Supposing one decides that his herd is faulty in several points, sjiy lacking in depth, 
^‘handle” of flesh, and style of head. Naturally he will seek a sire strong in all these 
points. But such accommodating sires are not easily found. Moreover, it is important 
that the sire shall not impair other juiinta which he desires to retain in the herd. The 
wisest plan will be, therefore, to buy an animal as evenly sound as the pocket will 
allow, providing that he has the particular point most desired strongly emphasised. Kveti 
then it will take years of patient work b<*fore the weakness has been made good. If 
one tackles all the faults at once, one is likely to fail all round. 

Value of Pedigree. 

While it is true that upon the wdiole, like begets like, yet; this is but part of the 
truth. As a general princii»le, one must insist that the individual animal be strong in 
essential points and that, no matter how an animal be bred, it does not jiay to use a 
mean specimen ; yet keen attention must be given to the pedigree. In stock breeding, 
as in other matters, much of the future can be foretold by a study of the past. Learn 
to examine a pedigree carefully. See that there are no weak links, particularly in the 
nearest two generations. Breeders are adepts at laying emphasis upon the points i.i 
which the pedigree is strong, but more often than not maintain discreet silence where 
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there is weakness. Always examine, therefore, the record and breeding of the grand 
dam on the dam’s side. This is usnally the weak spot. Many writers on questions of 
bf^edirtg comidain of the emphasis jdaced upon the breeding of the dam on the maternal 
•ide,' as printed in moat pedigrees. But it would be an impossible task to print the 
genealogical tree in full, and usually one can take it for granted that the sire is a 
epecially picked animal in quality and breeding. This is less likely to be so in the case 
of the dam. 

Bkngth of Pedigree. 

While it is important to place duc^emidiasis upon ancestry, there can be little doubt 
blit that witli some, length of pedigree has become almost a fetish. Many breeders 
place great stress upon families. A certain boast is in great demand because he or 
she dates back to some mysticfil cow of some 15 generations ago. Galt’on’s law of 
heredity can only be taken as a guide wlien applied to a large number of cases—many 
exceptions will occur in individual cases. Nevertheless, it is of interest as indicating 
the average influence of the generations. Galton teaches that the character of the 
immediate j)arents have, on the average, as much influence as that of all the other 
ancestors put together. He describes the effect upon the progeny thus:—Each parent’s 
influence as one quarter, eacli grandparent’s influence one sixteenth, and each great 
grandparotit’s influence one sixty-fourth. But while the importance of length of 
pedigree can easily be over-estimated, it is vitally important to find out all one can 
of the parents and grandparents of a sire. Personally inspect the parents wherever 
po8sibl(\ If a beast has points common to botli his parents, the probabilities are that 
he will throw true in such lioints. The extent of prepotency to be expected from a 
sire can be gauged largely by a look into liis aiu’estry. 


In-Breeding. 

The question of iii-brcM’ding, or breeding between close relatioJis, has always been a 
fruitful field of controversy. Many urge that there is no surer way to the ruin of a 
stud. And yet it is an established fact that many of the greatest improvements to 
stock have been due to iii-breeding. The importance of selection and the use to which 
in-breeding can be put is well illustrated in the story of how Robert Bakewoll built 
up his Leicester sheep and Longhorn cattle studs. Until the middle of the 18th century 
both sheep and cattle in England w(Te of very poor class. They were not raised 
primarily as meat producers, but the beast was used for the plougli and the sheep for 
Its wool. The industrial revolution altered this. Increased poj)ulation meant increased 
meat coiisumption. Bakewell saw a good market ahead. He set himself to evolve fast 
maturing breeds. He secured laige, Jong-woollcd sheep from Yorkshire and Lincoln 
shire and his cattle from Derby, and set to w(>rk upon a process of 'selection and in- 
breeding. It is not knoAvn just what principles he adopted, but it is established that he 
used no outside blood for 20 years. He appears to have followed in-breeding rather 
because he could not buy what he required outside than 1)ecause he adopted the principle 
as such. The result was remarkable, particularly in the case of his sheep. He also 
obtained great success witli his cattle, and it w^as not until Colling Bros.—some years 
later—evolved the Shorthorns on mucl> the same lines that the breed he established was 
improved iqion. Watson adopted the same practice with the Aberdeen-Angus stud. 
Many of the present big studs of Australia have also been built up as the result of a 
modified form of in-breeding. 

Wliat is to be gained by in breeding? By this means outside factors are excluded 
and tlie qualities of the parents are more truly reproduced in the child, or, as James 
Watson put's it, ' Iln-breeding tends to reduce the amount of variation due to the 
recombination of (haracters, and thus to fixity of type.” In-breeding, coupled with 
careful selection, would appear to lie safe, but otherwise to be dangerous. 
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Line Breeding. 

Line breeding is a modified form of in-breeding. The difference lies largely in the 
degree of relationship. Many competent breeders are loth to use a sire that does not 
in some way show blood relationship. When a ram representing an entire cliange of 
blood is purchased, he is often used upon a few sf3lccted ewes, and from these a sire 
selected for more general use. The extent of the variations introduced is thus lessened. 

Telegony. 

The theory has been deeply roid’ed for many years that a dam will be influenced 
as a breeder of stibsequent young by the impregnation from a sire of another breed. 
Many cases ascribed to telegony would be more truly described as reversions to type. 
Li any case, should there be adequate reason for crossing any particular animals, one 
need not be deterred by fear of the influence upon subsequent generations. 

ITIE VALUE OF EX81EAGE ON THE FARM. 

[0. 7>. Jerwho, Arlhurion.l^ 

Ensilage is not a new method <»f conserving fodder, but has been in existence for 
many years. Last year, towards the end of August, 1 put down a small stack of 
clov(M- and sedf-sown oats. Fur making ensilage the cro]) must be cut more green than 
rijie. 1 cut hay tracks of barley for ensilage 14 days after the heads appeared. The 
crop must l>c carted to the stack as soon as it is cut. In making stacks, put them in 
well sheltered places, because cold winds from one side liave a tendency to tip them 
over. Stacks slunild nof b«‘ too l)ig; it is hard to halve a stack and if too big tlit^re is 
too much waste ami it dries out very quickly. When building, the middle should be 
kefit higher tli.au tlu' edges so that when tlie stack is completed it' is pointed at the lop. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


APRIL IS THE BIG DELIVERY MONTH 
FOR SUPER. 

If you have not already registered your order remember 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER 


Book with- 


( 45 %) 


BENNETT & FISHEH, LIMITED ELDER, SMITH & CO. LTD. 
GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & CO. SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FARMERS’ 
DALGETY ft CO., LTD. CO-OP. UNION, LTD. 

JOHN DARLING & SON GEO. WILLS & CO., LIMITED 

THEIR RRANCHES OR AGENTS, WHO WILL ARRANGE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 

MANUFACTURERS— 

THE AWLAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO. LTD. 
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The mitldle settles, becjiuse most of the wei^ifht’ comes direct on to that part of the stack. 
Btoiies vj'ere used for weighting and stacked to about 15in. thick, and a railing put 
around to prevent the stones falling off. 

The making of ensilage is simple, but the work must be carried out quickly, although 
stacks should be allowed to stand one day between carting, b(?cause they rise quickly 
and are likely to fall with quick heating. 

Feeding of Ensilage. 

Ensilage is not suitable for horses, but it is the best feed for cows when no green 
fodder is available. When milking cows that have been fed on dry chaff are changed 
over to ensilage, in six days one will notice the extra quantity of milk and cream 
produced. I have also found it very good for pigs. Generally speaking, it is the only 
feed for safe storage, it is fire-proof, and no vermin will live in it. 

Finally, it is a feed that will last for years. It is on record that ensilage has been 
kept in pits for 17 to 20 years and opened in perfect condition. It is one of the 
cheapest methods of stacking fodder against droughts. If every farmer put up a few 
small stacks each year there would not be any shortage of feed in bad years. Clover, 
barley grass, and even Scotch thistle will make good feed when conserved in the form 
of silage. 

[Mr. Spafford, in commenting on the papevy said th^ ensilage stack should he huili 
in the reverse way to that used for stacking hay. The sides of the stadk shekitd he 
kept high—the top of the stack being built in the shape of a saucer—in order to keep 
the moisture in the .stack.] 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF WHEAT AND 

BARLEY PRODITCTTON. 


[J. J. Hornier, sen., Brentwood.] 

This paper is based upon some 50 years’ experience. To farm successfully there is 
as much scope for intelligence and initiative as there is to be a success in any other 
business or profession. Farming is at’ all times subject to entirely different routine 
b)' way of altered seasonal conditions, not known to the farmer until tliey are upon 
him, which is vastly different to the nature of other callings, which year after year 
can be met with much the same rule or adoption. It is the perplexity and uncertainty 
of the whole business that makes it so attractive to those who are born with an 
ambition to surmount difficulties. At the same time there are certain conditions that 
will assist to a successful issue in spite of the prevailing uncertainties. 

Fallowing. 

The usual course to adopt is to fallow barley stubble land. I favor a good burn if 
possible, and then during March and April this land should be cultivated if practicable, 
if not, ploughed with a light fallowing plough to a depth of 2Jin., and ploughed or 
cultivated again after having been fed down by sheep after seeding, in suitable weather 
—^not too wet—and harrowed soon after being ploughed or cultivated. 

If weed germination continues excessively, cultivate again in October. If ^‘laid 
down” land is to be fallowed, do so immediately following completion of seeding, 
harrow and work it from then on as before-mentioned, at all times avoiding, if po8.sible, 
working any or all fallow while it is extremely dry, other than to kill weeds about tn 
seed. The fallow can be worked too often as well as too seldom, with almost equally 
bad results. Much will depend on the season that is to follow, which is then unknown. 
If fallow is over worked and a wet season follows, it has a tendency to set hard and 
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•create a sickly plant. In light soils there is the iiossiliility of drift; leave the fallow 
if possible in neither a fine nor a rough condition. Strike the happy medium so long 
as there are no weeds on the land, which even then can bo overcome considerably by 
the aid of a few' sheep. After summer do not work the fallow unless for the purpose 
•of weed destructioli, or breaking down roughness, preferably after a rain. 

Hefahkc,. 

Pickle elfectiA'ely, preferably fonnalin for wheat, and bluestone for barley. Either 
adopt the flout system or do it on the floor. If the wheat is perfectly free from smut, 
was well pickled the year before, and w'inter seeded under favorable conditions—fine 
W'eatljcr, dry surface, and damp seedbed—it is fairly safe to sow without iKung pickled, 
unless w’heats liable to smut are being used. Wintry, sloj)})y, wet conditions creat'e 
smut generally, as found in the later crops sown. Barley should never be sown 
unpick led. 

Quantity of seed to be used varit's according to the stooling (jualitie.s of wheats. At 
the same time there are good grounds for suspicion that wheat is sown too thick more 
often than too thin, and the same applies to barley. Crops adjust their thickness 
according to soil and season, and to overdo this only means more heads and less grains. 
For fast growing wheats—Gliiyas, King’s White, and Waratah—sow Tfdbs. of seed, 
and for the ordinary stooling or later varieties, (>0!bs. to 651bs. of good clean seed. 
Both wheat and barley seed requireitients can be estimated at 4 bags to 10 acres, ready 
to sow bags. May seeding for w’heat and June for barley is recommended provided 
conditions are suitable about the Ist of May, because an early start means an early 
finish. Commence seeding about 7 to 9 days after a reliable rain. If rain holds off 
until the 15th of May and there is a large area to crof>, do not wait if the fallow is 
dry a])d reasonably free from weeds. Sow* unpickled clean wheat, with BOlba. of super. 
Tile idea is sometimes held that early seeding is liable to excessive growth of straw 
and h'ss grain. Tl)jH can be effectively overcome by judiciously feeding back with 
sheep, with no fear of injury and every pro8]>ect of beiu'fit, even up to Augu.st, pro¬ 
viding the season appears promising. I have experimented on these lines even in dry 
seaHons and am convinced of the success attained. Neither wheat nor barley bogged 
in does w’ell generally. Apart from this, the fallow t'hrouglj late seeding is delayed, 
the horses become w'earv' and thin and not fit to })roceed with fallowing sufficiently 
early to do a good job. It is better t(* put in less and do it wrell^ It is the yield that 
counts, not the area. In view of the ])osHibility of the barlej^ market going down below 
a payalde proposition 1 have been experimenting on a second wheat crop rotation— 
wheat following wheat on fallow, and Imrley for the third crop. This will give a two- 
third wheat proportion and a one-third barley. If judiciously fanned, fair results can 
be obtained by seeding the land intended, aVunit the end of May, when in a damp 
condition, with say 751bs. Waratah, Gluyas, or King’s White, with 1501b8. of 45 per 
cent, super. The extra cost of super is only 28. 6d. ])er acre above average cost, and 
the lesser cost in the w'orking of t!ic second crop as against fallow under ordinary 
conditions will offset the difference in yields, to say nothing of the greater cropping 
area on farms, at a lesser cost in land taxation and other costs. 

Vatuetibs. 

Regarding best wheats to grow, this subject leaves space for much thought, in so far 
as soil conditions vary, so that experiment is necessary before any real guide is obtained. 
No wheat can be thoroughly tested in one year. Out of nine varieties sown this year, 
the order of preference would be as follows, with little to choose between the first six 
kinds:—(1) Currawa, (2) Ranee, (J) Nabawa, (4) Waratah, (5) Nugget, (6) I^atc 
Oliiyas, (7) Ohurka, (8) King’s White, (9) Free Gallipoli. For land in the Weavers 
district I would suggest: :*-^No. 1 quality land, deep soil, sand or rubble loam, Nabawa, 
Currawa, Waratah, Ranee, Nugget, or Gluyas. No. 2 quality land, red stony or sheet 
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rock nature, Waratah, vvitli Late GJiiyas ami Ranee to fill the other places. For scrub 
land with deep sandy soil, fairly free from stone, I suggest Nugget, Ourrawa, Ranee, 
Waratah, In experimenting with wheats never sow a large area of an unknown or 
untried variety at first. There are many pitfalls ahead of the experimentalist, and men 
of this type are a very real value to any district, in so far as they experiment with their 
time and money for the benefit of their neighbors. The question of cleaner wheat as 
regards freedom from barley is long overdue, and is telling against the value of our 
wheat overseas, more so than is generally believed. 

Mercliants or agents have no desire to dock farmers’ whenit, they both would much 
prefer if there was no docked wheat, and both often strain every point possible to 
evade so doing. Barley in wheat can be minimised by farmers hand picking a portion 
recjuired for seed each year. If they do not do this, they should purchase clean se(^(i 
from a reliable grower and not complain at the 4d. or fid. extra charge per bushel 
for such wheat. 


SOUTH-EASTERN, PENOEA, MARCH 8th. 

DAIRY CATTLE, TREATMENT, ETC. 


[C, F. ProruSf Penola.] 

I propose to commence this paper taking as an example a calf three days old. 

At three days old take the calf from its mother and feed it on separator or skim 
milk; it can be brought on to the skim milk by gradual process if required, that is to 
say, whole milk can be mixed with skim milk, each day making the percentag(‘ of skim 
milk greater until no whole milk is used at all. 

In Imnd-feeding the calf the greatest care has to be exercised in cleanliness. Never 
leave a bucket of milk in the calf yard; remove all milk from the yard after the calf 
has been fed and immediately clean the feeding vessel in readiness for the next feed. 
Milk will go bad cpiicker than most things, and dirty vessels will almost certainly bring 
on scours in the calf, sometimes so bad as to be fatal. The milk should be» warmed to 
about blood heat or the same heat as it is when taken from the cow; never use milk 
straight from the separator, as it has a lot of gas in it and will be very detrimental 
to the calf. Let the milk cool and settle from the separator, and warm it up again 
after the froth has gone from the top. Feed the calf three times a day and not too 
much at a time for the first week or so, about half a giallon is a pretty fair drink 
for a young calf; the quantity can be increased as the calf gets older. 

After about a week the calf w^ill commence to nibble a bit of grass. When it shows 
the tendency to feed I usually give about a handful of chaff and a cupful of bran. 
It is a good plan to keep a little rock salt in the feed boxes for all cattle, young and 
old. I also feed a little sweet bone meal; this is excellent for all female animals, and 
will not do any liarni to the male animals. It is most essential for the female, as it 
is a splendid preventive against the much dreaded milk fever. If heifers and cows 
have a 2oz. tobacco tin full of bone meal in the chaff about two or three times a week 
they will be most unlikely to contract milk fever, and in the case of a cow or heifer 
in calf, the bone meal will assist the strengthening of the cow^s internal machinery 
and enable her to calve without any undue loss of blood. Cows in milk should have a 
little bone meal at least twice a week. 

Calves can be weaned off milk at about four months if juKiessary, but a little longer 
will do them good, and at the age of fi to 8 months in the case of Jerseys and 8 to 
10 months in the case of other breeds, the heifer can be mated. This will bring her in 
with the first calf at from 15 to 19 months old; slie will then be quite ready to commence 
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hrr ciirniag ('ajiacity for her owiua-, and sh<‘ should be brought in with a <'a1f once in 
every year, as she will do a better job by continiuty of breeding and milking than she 
will do if she is allowed to have, much spell. Keep plenty of good feed up to them and 
they will work all the time, right on to 20 years of age, and in some cjist^s longer. 
}:>ome cows have given their best returns at I'l years of age and upwards. Give her 
aliout 0 weeks spell before, ami allow her to go about 0 weeks after calving^ that will 
make three months, and the other nine .slie is carrying a calf. 

Calvjno. 

\Vh(Mi a cow is approaching calving she should Ik* wat<'hed to sei^ that she. has no 
ditticulty. Sometimes the calf will be j»resented in the wrong position, and the cow 
will need assistance. The calving process is somewhat as follows:—About 12 hours 
before calving the eow will shoAv two hollows, one on each side of the butt of the 
tail well up to the rum}); she will b(‘eome restless and agitated and will sometimes be 
very excited and run about quite a. lot. Then the waterbag will appear. This is a 
bag aljoufl as lug as a small football and of a creamy or light color. This bag .should 
burst within 20 minutes after its ai)j>earance, and within another few minute.s the 
1 wo front feet and nose of tlie calf should be visible, l^robably the front feet will, be 
■seen first, with the Iwttom part of them towards the ground; the nose will then appear 
on to]> of and between the two feet. If this is so, the cow will usually do the job 
without any assistance, as the calf is in the correct position and will soon'come away.' 
Jf only one foot ajjpears, the calf may have to be pushed back and the) other foot 
brought into j»(>sitioii for calving, or i>ossibly the head may be turned back, in which 
case the calf should be pushed back and the head brought into the right position. It 
may 1)0 that th(‘ hind feet will come out first. In that case endeavor to get it out 
hind legs first. After calving, the cow should be njilko<l out as soon as i) 088 ible. After 
site has hud about an hour, during which time slie will clean her calf, she will also 
*nat all the stuli’ she cleans off ht'r calf and most often will eat her afterbirth as well. 
"^I'he authorities are in favor of letting them have it, and 1 agree, as it appears to do 
Mumu no liarni, and lias a tembmey to bring the cow on to her milk lafftor and in healthy 
condition; })robal>ly it is one of Nature’s treatments. 

Thtvre are times when an animal will have her calf in such a tangled ])Ositi()n tliat 
all the aid one can give will not save the situation, but such cases are very rare, and 
iiHtstly the difficulty will la‘ one of those described. 

After coming in allow tl)e calf to run for three days with its mother. Milk the 
cow t\\ice ('Very day to make sure that her milk bag is quite cleaied out at those times; 

the three days will take away all the first milk from the cow and will build up a w^all 

of resistance in the first bowel of the calf (known us the Rumen) which will matt'rially 

help when the calf is put on to the separator milk. I recommend j)lenty of warmth 

and a dry shed for the calves. 

Milk Fevkr. 

Prevention being better than cure, feed }>lenty of bone im'al and hel}) prevent milk 
fever. However, if your eow gets milk fever, she wdll probably go down pretty 
quickly, and will also become unconscious, as the fever goes straight to the brain and 
paralyses the aniinMl. First treatment: Milk her right out, then give a good hot 
foment to tlm udder, ti.sing it with Castile soap and plenty of massage. Be careful 
to dry the udder thoroughly after the foment, then rub it well with about 55 per cent, 
lard and 45 per cent, turpentine mixed together. After this application milk her 
right out again, then pnmp up the udder with pure air. I do not tie the teats. If 
the thumb or finger is held over the end of the teat for a minute or so after pumping, 
the teat will seal itself and prevent the air from escaping. 

After tliis treatment some noticeable improvement should be seen within an hour, 
after which time the oimration can be repeated if nen^essary. An opening drench is 
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also a good help in the ease of milk fever, bilf never attempt to drench an animal that 
is not fully eoiiseioua, or much harm may be done. If you are satisfied that the 
animal is conscious she will capable of taking a drench, but if she is down with eyes 
glazed and takes no notice of anything do not drench until she has regained com 
sciousness. She will be groggy after she gets up and will probably stagger, but this 
will leave her after the fever works off, and she will soon come on to her milk afterwards. 


Mammitis. 

This is a rather bad disease and one that gives the dairyman a lot of trouble. 
Mammitis usually attacks the best cows, and usually the best quarter will be 
the first one affected. It is always advisable to keep an eye on the milk strainer 
after a cow has come in for say a week or two, because that is one of the first places 
that mammitis will be detected. If after straining the milk a few tiny little yellow 
specks about as large as small grains of wheat or smaller are noticed, one can be 
pretty sure that the cow has mammitis, and if caught in this earlj' stage, a hot foment 
and good rubbing with the mixture previously described will often break it up and 
bring her right. If, however, it is of longer standing and hard—if the udder or one 
or more quarters of it have become inflamed and hard, and do not give much milk, 
then ill addition to the foregoing treatment, an injection of streptococci and 
straphloeocci prepared by Mr. Hamilton in Sydney, New South Wales, is recommended. 
This injection is given anywhere other than in the udder. I usually give it just behind 
the shoulder, and it is only put under the skin and allowed to spread. There should 
bo some noticeable improvement in seven days from the time of operation, if not, the 
process can be repeated with a little stronger dose, the third injection to be a little 
stronger still, (Three injections are the maximum number required, after which an 
animal is considered to be immune from mammitis). From experience I believe this 
to be correct, but unfortunately the Goveminent will not so far recognise this treat¬ 
ment as being of any use. However, practice beats theory, and I have been using this 
stuff long enough to know that in most, if not every case, it effects a permanent cure. 

Bloat. 

This is an accummulation of gas in the first bowel. The gas develops very readily 
from subterranean clover or any such very rich and highly succulent fodder. Bloat 
will sometimes kill an animal in an hour if not removed. In mild castes the animals 
appear slightly swollen on the near or left side between the last rib and the hip. They 
labor slightly in the breathing and are uneasy. If the attack is not bad there are 
several ways in which it can be dealt with. The first and easiest is to stand the 
animal with its head up-hill if possible and massage the swollen part. Soon the gas 
will move about inside the animal; it looks something like a football roaming around 
inside the cow, and by keeping up the rubbing process for a little while, the animal 
will probably belch up wind or gas. This will relieve the gas and the animal will 
usually get the rest out on her own account. The next easy treatment is to put some 
Stockholm tar either on the nose or down the throat. The tar is pretty sure to let the 
gas out, and will not be at all detrimental to the animal. A dose of soda is another 
good thing, and I believe some people put a stick through the animal’s mouth and 
keep the mouth open, but I have neither seen nor practised this method. If the animal 
is in an advanced stage of bloat, an operation will probably be necessary, and if so 
it requires to l:>e performed quickly, as bloat will kill in an hour in some cases. This 
operation is performed with a trocar and canula. Insert the trocar with the canula 
in and remove the trocar, leaving the canula in the animal to let out the gas. After 
becoming about normal, the canula can be removed. This operation requires to be 
performed with the utmost cleanliness, as it is easy to push foreign matter into the 
animal and possibly bring on some serious complications. 
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SUBTERRANEAN GLOVER AND GRASS ENSILAGE. 


[L. J. Cook^ Manager Experimental Farm, Kyhybolite.] 

Ensilage made from our improved pastures can undoubtedly be regarded as the best 
for local conditions because it can be easily and economically made, and it also 
materially aids in the handling and management of both pastures and livestock. 

I have had the opportunity of handling quite a varied number of plants with which 
to make ensilage, and that produced from good clover and grass is equal in quality to 
that made from crops such as maize, peas, Avheat, oats, or barley, and makes a really 
firet class silage. 

Its economic value lies in the ease with W'hich it can be gathered and made. It lends 
itself to the making of stack ensilage better than other [daiits, because the thinner 
and shorter stalks allow the stack to be built very evenly and regularly, so that tlie 
mass settles nicely without undue incorporation of air. Consequently the loss from a 
well-built stack of this ensilage can be reduced to a minimum, and is little greater 
tlian that obtained from the sides of many silos. 

There are very few silos in the South-East, and the present is not a time to advocate 
their erection, especially when w’e have a means of conserving our surplus pasture 
growths at little more than the cost of some solid manual labor. 

The method I recommend is to first develop good healthy thick pastures containing 
a nice mixture of clover and grass. These can be obtained by the liberal use of super¬ 
phosphate applied to well established and managed pastures. Such pastures can be 
grazed well until the early spring, when, if closed to stock, will invariably make a 
quick luscious growth that will yield up to 10 or 11 tons of green-feed from the 
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mowers iu October or November. Mow off the pasture when the bulk of the grasses 
has conimeiiced to flower. Do not wait until the clover flow'ers, otherw’ise grasses may 
be too ripe and dry. It is necessary to have the mower iu first class runuiug order. 
•See that the kiiives are kept well sharpened; the ledger plates sound, and the divider 
board is strong aiid functioning correctly for the crop. The green-stuff should 
iranied lately be put into the stack, so that no more should be cut each day than can 
be haJidled into the stack. Select a well drained area on which to build the stack, 
aud if pctssible protected fioni prevailing winds. Should the stack be erected in the 
same held as the pasture is cut, the greenstuff can'be very easily handled by means of 
the push lake for carting to the stack position. This saves considerable labor in forking. 
Also by using a grab worked on a mast and boom, heavy pitching and forking to stack 
can be a vended. A single hor.se grab will eojivey Icwt. to IJcwts. per minute on to 
the stack. 

The following materials are required for mast, boom, and grab:— 

Mast—19ft., Sin. x Sin., 2 ISft. stays, 8 x fl; boom—l/9ft. .l/7ff. 3x2^, S4ft. liin. 
-cable, .12ft. boom rope or cable, :b4m. piilleys, guy roi>e and stay block; grab—40ft. 

X I iron, 30iji. chain, bolts and rivets. 

Circular stacks are the Itandiest to build, and one iSft. in diameter will hold 80 to 
^0 tons of green feed, which should make 60 to 65 tons of sound quality onsilagn*. 
Build the stack well; that is, spread the material very evenly over the stack. Keep 
the outside higher than the centre and tramp the edges really well. Place about 6ft. 
to 8ft. de})th of greenstuff on to the stack each day. Keep the sides well raked down, 
ns thiH helps to seal the sides and saves considerable waste. Protect the stack from 
heavy wdnds as much as possible whilst it is being built. When completed leave the 
top slightly rounded off (dome shaped), and weight well with logs, stone, or soil at 
least icwt. per sq. ft. Be sure to place the weight well out on the edges. A strip of 
.netting run round the top edge will b(^ effective in holding on bags of soil. 

In cutting off some of the hefti^y gprihg growth, the pastures are improved for stock 
in that object ion able seeds of barley and brome grasses are removed, and allowatice is 
made for a nice fresh growdh of aftermath, prolonging the season of green pasture. 
Ensilage can be cut earlier than m^ddw iiAy, and consequently a better aftermath is 
obtamalde after an ensilage cut. ^y; using the amwer on these pastures, for either 
•ensilage or hay making, much Waste 4s avoided, and a greater number*of stoch can 
■be carried on the same area. 

The greatest value of grafts ensilage lies in it as a means of providing swee.^ilent 
feed for stock at times of tliife year when it is very neftdful. Brass and clover ensilage 
■have a comparative narrow nu^itive ratio of 1 to 4:5 or 1 to 5, and are particularly 
Valuable as a food f(>r dairy <h)WS. To best' results from milking cows they 

require correct feeding, and they cannot secure correct feeding without a supply of 
iSucculeiit feed at all seasons of the year. There is no easier or Cheaper means of 
providing this succulence than as grass ensilage. At most our improved pastures can 
only be expected to provide sufficient succulent graring for about’ ftlt months of the 
year, and as stack euftiiag© it is to conserve of the spring 

flush of feed, and feed it to the as faUft, and 

‘^ntinue dhtil sufficient young fresh of the next, season'is avail^le. onlv 
cun cows'produce better, whon prOpOrJy wholS year, but an even 

ftupply of cream can be maintained to thft factories, and the fmjtories in their turii 
ifthouid command a bettor position in the markets. ’ , , , ' • 

As an instance of the advantage to the farmer of producing fsifeam during the 
.ftummej: and autumn months of the year, I will quote prices received at Kybybolite. 

During the last four seasons, ending Septtmiber 30th, 3032, the average price of 
biitterfat received at Kybybolite from January to June has been 15.86d. per pound, 
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whereas for the same years from July to December the average price has been 14.26d. 
per pound, a difference of 11 per cent, in favor of the summer and autumn months. 
In earlier years, for instance, the five seasons 1921 26, the difference in price was 
greater, being 17 per cent., whilst tl»e average for nine seasons lias shown a difference 
of 14 per cent. 

Considering the production of I'ows, "vve find tliat at Kybybolite, Avhere we have always 
endeavored to supply sufficient succulence, combined with a balanced food ration, the 
monthly average return per cow has been consistent. The average monthly return 
during th(‘ past four seasons has Ix^en lowest in April with 36s. 7d. per cow, and highest 
in July with 428. 6d. per cow, and that for tlie six months January to June, the 

average return has been £11 158. 3d. per cow, and £11 17s. 7d. per cow for the other 

six montlis, July to December. We find that the highest average x^roduction of butter 
fat has been in September with 35.92Ibs. cow, which at an average price of 13.3d. 
per pound obtained that month, gives a money receipt of 39s. lOd. per cow, w^hereas 
the month of March shows only an average production of 30.401bs. biitterfat x>er cow, 
which at 16.fid. per pound, equals money value of 418. lOd. per cow. These arc 
results of all cows in the herd, that vary in age from 2 to 12 years, and whose lactations 
are nt different stages. 

Examine from another position and <‘onsider the results from individual cows. Take 
three average cows that have had four lactation }>eriod8 commencing at the same time 
during each of the i)ast four seasons. 

Lorna commenced her j>eriods in February each year, Snowbell ('ornmeiiced in May, 
and Nancy commenced in September. 

Taking nine monthly periods for each cow, we find that Lorna in her four periods, 
February to October, prcKluced l,3541bH. Initterfat. When the supply for each month 
of the year is valued at the average price for the respective month we find that the 

1,35411)8. have been worth £86 8s. od. at Kybybolite or 15.32d. per pound. 

Snowbell's periods were from May to January each season, and for the four years 
she produced l,250lb.s. butterfat. This valued at the respective monthly })rice returned 
£76 4s. 3d., or 14.63d. per pound. 

Nancy’s periods were from Sc{>tember to May each season, and she produced l,2621bg, 
butterfat. This returned a value of £77 lls. 7d., or 14.75d. X)er x>ound. 

The average price of butterfat received at Kybyl»olite for the four years was 15.06d. 
jier pound. Hence we see that the butterfat from Lorna was worth id. per jiound more 
than the average, whilst that from Nancy and Snowbell was worth approximately id. 
and id. jier pound less than the average. The reason of differences is due to the 
former producing the bulk of her fat when the price was high, and the latter x>roduce^ 
most of theirs when the j)rice was not so high. 

Summarily, if each cow had x)roduced the same amount of butterfat, say 3501bs. per 
annum, the one that freshened in February would have produced in value 20s. Id. more 
than the one freshtming in May, and 16 b. 8 d. more than the cow' freshening in September 
for her nine-monthly X}eriod. 

Feeding good succulent food such as ensilage enables a cow freshening in February 
to produce 4011)8. to 5()lbs. fat monthly for the autumn. Also, it helps a cow freshening 
in May to produce heavier during May and June, and also to cxj)and her production in 
December and January^ at the end of her period. For the Sej)tember cow it; is essential 
to secure good production during the last five montlis of her period. 

In conclusion, the amount of ensilage required varies according to the size of animal 
and the amount of production given. Approximately 251bs. to 301bs. daily is needed, and 
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at the niOHt a eow should not iieeil move than 180 days feeding, so that 2 tons of 
ensilage per cow, or apj)roxiinate]y ^ tons of green j[)asture j)ut into the stack, would bo 
sufficient for one year’s allowance. 

Ensilage is also a valuable sheep feed; 21b8. to 31bs. per day each will aid to kee]> 
thorn in good health during the dry time of the year if there is no green feeding 
available. 

The following tables sliow the prodiiet'ion of the cows referred to above, the price 
of bntterfat, and the butterfat production per cow at the Kybybolite Experimental 
Earin:— 


Valtte 

OB’ I'RODUCTION OF 

Lokna, Fouh 

Periods, 

1928-32, 


Total Production 




Month. 

Butterfat. 

1 'rice. 

Ahiiue. 


lbs. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

February . 

. .. 215 

16.62 

14 

17 9 

Marcli. 

. . .. 188 

16.50 

12 

18 6 

April. 

. .. 141 

15.94 

9 

7 4 

May. 

. .. 167 

15.07 

10 

9 9 

J une. 

. .. 146 

15.24 

9 

5 5 

July. 

. .. 131 

15.18 

8 

5 9 

August. 

. .. 133 

14.01 

7 

15 3 

-September , .. . 

. .. 127 

13.30 

7 

0 9 

October. 

. .. 106 

14.48 

6 

7 11 


1,354 


£86 

8 ? 


VALUB'. OF PkoDUCTION OF SNOW'HBUUi, FoUR PERIODS, 1928-32. 


Total Production 


Month. Butterfat. 

lbs. 

May. 209 

dune. 191 

•July. 183 

August. 149 

September. 150 

October. 121 

November. 101 

December. 79 

January. 07 


1,250 


Price. 

A'^alue. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

15.07 

13 

2 6 

15.24 

12 

2 7 

15.18 

11 

11 6 

14.01 

8 

13 11 

13.30 

8 

6 .3 

14.48 

7 

6 0 

13.65 

5 

14 11 

14.93 

4 

18 3 

15.82 

4 

8 4 


£70 4 3 14.63(1. per lb. 


A^alue of Pkoductton of NAxNc’V, Four Periods, 1928-;{2. 


Month. 

Total Production 

Buttmfat. 

I'rice. 

Value. 


lbs. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

September . . , 

. 227 

13..30 

12 

11 7 

October ., . , 

.. .. 231 

14.48 

13 

18 9 

November . . . 

. . . . 194 

13.65 

11 

0 8 

December ., . 

. 159 

14.93 

9 

17 10 

Januaiy' . . . . 

. . . . 112 

1-5.82 

7 

7 8 

February . . . . 

.... 104 

16.62 

7 

4 0 

March. 

.... 90 

16.50 

6 

3 9 

April. 

.... 72 

15.94 

4 

15 8 

May. 

.. . . 73 

15.07 

4 

11 8 


1,262 


£77 

11 7 

•General average price for four years 


15.06d. per lb. 


14.75(1. per lb. 




























Prices of Butterfat at Kybyholiie. 
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A EEVIEW OF THE WINE INDUSTRY WITH REFERENCE TO PROSPECTS 
OF VITICULTURE IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

[D. G. Quinn {Kyhylmlite).] 

Scattered throughout Australia are thousands of holdings which combine vine growing 
with grazing, farming, or dairying, and the w'ine cellars range from thatched sheds to 
elaborate factories. The possible articles of export in the early days were practically 
limited to wine, whale oil, and minerals, and so we find that the early colonists gave 
much attention to viticulture in the fertile Hunter River Valley, north of Sydney. 
They did not develop an export trade, however, as the fast-growing towns of Sydney 
and Newcastle absorbed all their produce. Later, gold mining near Albury encouraged 
some alert graziers in the neighborhood to cater for the miners’ thirst and extend the 
industry of viticulture further south, and so we find that, many years later, Victoria, 
with the town of Rutherglen as a centre, superseded New South Wales as the largest 
winegrowing State, while Drs. Kelly and Penfold and the graziers Reyiiell, Angas, and 
Richmond, were practising the industry as a hobby in South Australia. 

With the outbreak of phylloxera in A’ictoria, the industry in South Australia finally 
became the most important' in Australia. The value of the viticultural trade now 
represents 12 per cent, of the value of total primary })roduction in South Australia. 
Prom this it will be seen that the centre of the main activity has moved three times in 
the past 130 years, due to cheaper production being found possible in tlie new areas. 
The western foothills of the Mount Lofty Ranges now’ hold pride of jdace. 

A’iticulttire, at to-day’s prices, when practised under favorable conditions yields far 
higher returns per acre than grazing, farming, or dairying at any time, and there is 
but little suitable land still avaiial)le for planting north of Adelaide; in fact, much 
that is planted will be forced out of production in duo course and replaced with land 
more carefully selected. Owing to indiscretion and the highly profitable nature of 
the business, the vineyard areas have been extended rather too far from the hills into 
the I7in. VO 18iu. line of rainfall. The soil here, often a poor wliite sand to start with, 
has in many cases beconn* vine-.sick, depleted of humus, and perhaps charged with 
injurious salts. Anotlier fault of these light rainfall areas is that the ripening of the 
fruit is too rapid, and a harsh, unattractive wdne is the result. 

This fault can be hidden by manufacturing unduly sweet wines, l)ut the high degree 
of sweetness is not })opular with the discriminating public cither here or in England, 
and this point limits trade expansion. Finally, although the climate of the area now 
under vines i.s decidedly moderated by the altitude of the Mount Lofty Ranges, these 
districts am 400 mile.s nearer the <*(juat(>r than the approved European areUvS. 

Turning to the Soutii East, we find that the degree of latitude of Naracoorte iiiore 
'Closely corresponds 'with the northern degree of Oporto. The rainfall of the Naracoorte dis¬ 
trict, although inferior to some of the \ane areas of the Adelaide hills, is actually superior 
in })racti<'(', as is ywoved by the fact that subterranean clover flourishes in the district, 
whereas it fails to comyilete its cycle of growdh in the present vine areas. This is 
accounted for by tlie mildness of the South-Eastern climate, the absorlient and flat 
nature of the soil, and the chai’acteristic clay subsoil. A little doubt must be entertained 
as to wliether the fruit would ripen sufliciently for some classes of wine, although I 
may y'oint out that the deep, lieavy-colored wines demanded 15 to 20 years ago are not 
sought after to-day. This change has largely accounted for the failing demand for 
spirit felt by districts growing grapes for that purjmse. 

As regards the soil for vines, good drainage is the first essential. A sandy loam 
• overlying ironstone rulible with the clay at loin, to I8in. is difficult to fault, particularly 
if it receives a prelimiiiaiy enrichment of eiglit to 10 years of clover and heavy 
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stoi'king. The white Bauds of the yacca and stringy baik country would produce wines,, 
particularly dry white wines, of }>erhaps tlie highest quality, hut the yields would be 
light Mild probably unrcrmuierative. As regards whiti^ wines, there is a very definite^ 
shortage of them, even to-day, wdien over-production is the cry. 

The cost of establishment of vineyards may be worked out at a very high figure if 
interest ou costly land is charged, together with wages and plant specially jiiircdiaserp 
for the [uirposc, but this figure can be kept very low' indeed by using farm ])lant and 
spare time. As regards annual <‘ost:s and returns, the following may illustrate the 
matter briefly. An acre average of Ibh'W’t, of Shiraz at £S a ton represents a gross 
relurn of £12 an acre. The annual items, int<‘rest on capital, pruning, cultivation, 
jneking, and delivering may each bo set down at £1, making £5 in all, leaving a net 
revenue of £7 an acre, wliich is a phenomena! return for agriculture at the present time. 

Australia ranks very low' in the nuinerous list of wine producing conutrics of the 
world. Up till about 1920 eight to 10 million gallons were* prodm-ed annually, all of 
which was consumed locally, with the almost negligible exception of half a million 
gallons exported to England. Uy and since 1924 the jnuduction tignres havt; juirqwd 
100 per cent'., and the vintage av<'rage now' ranges befw'een 15 to 20 inillions gallons. 
The quantities used within Australia and ex})orted to England ar(‘ practically equal. 
Unfortunately, a small surplus has been accninnlating from year to year, and it is now 
viewaal with apjirtliension, even though it is difljcult to say whetlier the jiresent 
depression has injured oi' impr<tv('d th(> demand abroad for the relatively chea]) 
Australiaji wines. 

Th(' Eiiglisli publi(' now recognises the quality and reliability of these w'ines_, but 
even so, Australian wines can only com]H*tc on tin* Brit'isli market with the assistance 
of British preference and a bounty raised on tlm same principle as the Paterson butter 
scljeme and tlic dried fruits export system. 

Tliongh th(‘re has been a constant surjdus of W'ine we see that' sales have increased 
lOii i)er cent, in the jiast 10 years, and grounds are not entirely lacking to say that 
tills figure may again be doubled, for oitviously 9b |K‘r cent, of tlie AnstraUan public 
CJUild with advantage to their health and spirit consume a gallon of wine a year. At 
present they have not the imniey. Many types of excellent wine have been made in 
.Australia, but sfM'aking in l>road terms the Australian manufacturers have only 
exploited tlie market for one simple type of wine which, incidentally, has been found 
to .sell wdtiiout the aid of ]»nqniganda. Other tyiies of wine c('rtainly are made, but the 
existing demand for them is so very small and irn'gular that tliey reach the public at 
prohibitive prices, and are consefpiently ignored ajid nnknowm. 

The wine manufacturing fraternity may lie blamed for making no attenijil to educate 
tlie Australian jmlilic and so fully utilising the home marke't ; but they have two reasons. 
Firstly, tlnw are satisfied with the magnitude of their present euterjirise which, inoi- 
dei,tally, iia.s grown by leaps and Vionnds; ,*ind secondly, they have no faith in the 
standard of education oerudogically and aesthetically of the great Australian ]njb]ic. 

lii a i>t*ri()d of dejiri'ssion such as we are now passing througli, the luxury t.radi's must 
expect to suffer, but I may }»oint out that for lb to 15 years after the .Napoleonic wars 
England suffered si'vmi'Iy from trade di'pressiou, after wliicdi she oijoyed a long erjL 
of prosperity, during wliieh the demand for Aviiie was never greater, and it is quite 
jiossible that history in this ease will repeat itself. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the above are: — 

There are possibilities for viticultural development in tlie >South-East, 

There is a probability of the market expanding with the coming of better times. 

That many new and successful centres have been opened up by people experimenting 
with winemaking as a hobby. 
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GEOWING ANT) MAEKETING WATTLE BABK. 

[T. If, Earl {AUandale East),] 

It would seem to the average person that the wattle tree is more ornamental than 
useful, but the object of this paper is to show’ that it combines both these qualities. 
As soon as it has fully blossomed and the bloom has been followed by the seed it 
begins to be useful, because its bark is then at the best stage for stripping, since the 
warm sunshine has induced the usual strong flow’ of sap. Wattle bark has only one 
commercial use, that of tanning skins. 

Growing of Wai-tle. 

It would seem that there may be a return to horse jmwer on farms, which would 
mean more harness and more leather goods in use and more wattle bark to tan them. I 
think a man having an area of sandy, ferny country could not do better than try a 
few’ acres of wattles. In ferny country the seed can be broadcast on the land, which 
is then burnt otf. The burning seems to assist in the process of germination. About 
half a pound of seed per acre should be sufficient. Rabbits must be kept down on the 
sown area, or they will eat off the small plants as soon as they appear above ground. 
I have had little experience of sowing seed by hand, but I understand that the seed 
should be steeped in boiling water before sowing in order to hasten germination. 

VARlE'riES. 

There are three varieties in my ow'ii district; these arc the Silver, Black, and Adelaide 
'—sometimes called Gumeracha. The silver wattle has a leaf like an acacia, and its 
bark is white on the outside?, hence its name. It grows quickly to a good size, but 
its bark is of low quality. The black wattle grows more slowly and has a narrow’ leaf. 
Its bark is quite black on a mature tree and is quoted flrst grade on the market. The 
Adelaide wattle as we eall it (because it was brought from the hills and is not a 
native of the district) has a broad leaf, grows rather slowly, and has thick bark even 
w'heii young of good (piality. In these days of small profits and quick returns I think 
it would pay to sow’ this variety in preference to the others. It matures quickly; 
the bark is tough and sti-iugy, consequently it can be taken off in good lengths, thereby 
speeding up the job of stripjiing. 

Having established a paddock of wattles, it is best to keep the stock away from 
them, as cattle will nip the tender shoots and retard tlie growth. As they grow they 
should be thinned out, and the lower limbs trimmed off, the idea l)eing to induce them 
to grow ;i straight trunk. AVattles are not subject to much disease, the worst parasite 
being a small white grub, wdvich burrows under the Iwirk and will sometimes ringbark 
the tree and kill it. There is no remedy; the only thing is to strip the tree at once, 
-otherwise the bark will be lost. 


Stoipping. 

I hi've is no si*t iiine when a tree should ]>e siri])ped. 8ome, on account of having 
more room to grow', will mature more quickly than otliers, but as a ruh^ it doea not pay 
to strip tliem under seven or eight years of age. If stripped earlier, the bark will be 
thill, light, and of poor quality. When stripping time arrives, say, aliout October, fli*st 
of all we must procur<‘ some l>ark rope to tie the bundles, and equip ourselves W’ith the 
necessary tools, w’hicli lortunately are few'. An axe and a barking iron are all that is 
required. The barking iron should be made of steel, otherwdse it will bend out of 
shape. A piece of old binder sheaf-carrier makes a very good one, it being light 
and strong. The tree is ringbarked with the axe about flft. fliu. from the ground; 
this determines the length of the bundles which are to be made. The bark is then 
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-Dpened with the iron and pulled downwards in strips, the broader the better. The 
bark above is then also taken off as far aa can be reached. If the tree is tall and 
straight it will pay to chop it down to strip its top. If it has some side limbs it is an 
•easy matter to cdimb np to finish topping. We usually carry a short ladder around 
with us for this purpose. As to the quantity which a man could strip in a day or 
week, a lot depends on the trees, which vary a good deal, and of course, much also 
depends on the man. In good wattles, the average man should be able to strip 10 
bundles, each weighing ^cwt. when dry, in an ordinary day, or about a ton and a half 
per week. The price of stripping varies a good deal. I have paid as high as £3 10s. 
per ton, but this year it w'as from 358. to £2. The woijjk is not laborious, but on 
a<*coimt of snags, &c., one’s clothes are rent and torn, and often one's knuckles are 
barked as well as the trees. 

Bi^nuling. 

To make a bundle we must first take two pieces of the bark rope about 3ft. Oiii. 
long, tie a loop in one end of each, and lay them on the ground straight out, about 
18in. apart. Now take the bark we took off the butt of the tree and lay it on the 
bands side by side, with the sap side up, until the bands are covered. Now lay on the 
longest pietms of bark, doubling any that are too long, and put the doubled end right 
out to the edge. Now gather the small stuff and place it just where the V>and8 will 
catch it when tied up. Boll the bundle up and tie as tightly as possible, because the 
bark will shrink a good deal. Put a few pieces of wood under the bundle; this will 
facilitate drying and prevent the bark becoming mildewed through lying on the 
damj> ground. 

Marketing. 

Ah soon as the bark is dry, which wdll depend upon the weather, it should be carted 
together into stacks. It wall then Indd its weight better and facilitate loading wrhen 
one is ready to send it to market. Like all }»rimary produci'rs, the bark grower has no 
say in w’hat he will receive for the fruits of his lal)or. He must take what ho is 
offered. We liave seem the day when wc could get £11 j)er ton for bark, but this year 
we are receiving just half that amount. 


SOl’TILKASTLRN DKVKLOPMENT. 

( //., B. H. K ichard.w ii (Pc twin). J 

(Tcographically, the lower Soutli Last is situated some 200 to 300 miles in a south 
easterly direction from Adelaide, om main transport system being a narrow' gauge 
ijiilway to Wolselev, We are very fortu.nat<' in the fact that we ('ujoy a good rainfall, 
ill fact droughts are unknown. Wliiie foiiunato in this respint, our big misfortune is 
our distance fiom the t)if'; cities of Victoria and South Australia, trans[)ort eharges 
eating considerably into our profits. I understand our population has increased very 
slightly during the last decade, our surpluN po[mlatifm migrating to the citit's. 

In the development of tlie {South-East drainage is of utmost importaiue. We have 
only to look at Millicoiit as an exiimplc of what drainage is capable of doing. 1 firmly 
believe that if the land is drained so tliat the vvat(*r can be taken away faster thiiu, it 
accumulates, large tiaots of country w'ill be rendered fertile. Drainage has proved 
successful in other countries wdth soil conditions not nearly so good as thousands of 
acres of our low lying country situated between the ranges. This may not Ik? a pay¬ 
able proposition for a term of years, but posterity would undoubtedly reaj> a rich 
revrard. Given that the Government intend to drain the South-East effectively, how' 
will they deal with the lands thus drained? Much of this land is held by private 
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enterjdiso and mneh is Crown land* Land can bo taken up under several tenures, but 
I thiiik the perpetual lease is the most effective means of land settlement. The 
land is not alienated. It will carry in perpetuity any added value due to drainage. 
Posterity will take a hand in paying off the drainage debt. The fact of this land 
being let on the perpetual lease system means that settlers will not require so nioicli 
capital to start with, and what capital they liave will be. put into imxirovemeuts, fer¬ 
tilisers, &c. They W'ill not have the heavy instalments to pay as in a closer settlement 
agreement to purchase, which is spread over a fieriod of 30 years and more. I know 
personally of an agreement to purchase block converted to a perjjetual lease. This 
man has done remarkably w^ell, and has spent eapital developing his land, whicdi he 
would not have been able to do had he had big commitments to meet. The difference 
in (lovcrnmeiit rent was spent in fertilisers, which are the life blood of our {Soiith- 
Easteni land. 

Wool is not paying co.st of production^ and many thousamls of acres should be 
carrying crojis of Taricuis kinds. We are told we have some very rich country in the 
South-East, and much bad. Has this so-called .second and third rate country evei* 
been tested to see wliat it will produce? Unfortunately our Government field officers 
have had no opjjortunity of demonstrating what capabilities this country has. Our 
so-called worthle.S8 lands Jire producing some of the finest tobac.co grown in Australia. 
A fe^v yours ago this would have been scoffed at. We liave laige areas of stringybaik 
bracken fern country, which as we know' grows ])in(‘s to perfection. Will it produce 
anything else? The writer states without fear of contradiction tliat it is the ideal 
land for fruit production. All kbids of fruits will flouri.sh, and to those who have 
the mind to do so the planting of w'alriuts woubl bo a very jiayable projioaition. On 
the east(‘iiy aspect.s the orange and lemon should do sjilondidly. I am ('onvinced that 
this disrated land would grow^ lucerne to perfection. I am also of tin* opinion that 
many South-Easterners are suffering from too mucJi land, that they have not lieen 
making the most of their opriortuiiities. The grass grows and tlie .Mhoej) eat the grass. 
As for growing lucerne, Sudan grass, chou mollier, turnifis, &c., this is not thought of. 
One of the finest examples of private closer settlement in Houth Australia and one of 
the most suci'essful was tlie Ooonaw'arra setth*inent, situated on some two sipiare miles 
of country, wdiich until the collapse of the wine imhi.stry was putting some £30,000 
annually for excise into the Commonwealth coffer.s. This settlement produces many 
tuns of dri('d fruit annually, and many thousands of cases of apples, which are exported 
overseas. 


Potatoes can be and are produced in large quantities in South-lOasteni di.stiicts. 
Until we liave a Grading Act on the \-ictorian lines, and more attention is [laid to 
digging the tubers, so long will tli(* j>oor prices continue. Why is it that Victoiian 
potatocvs command a bigger jirice than Soutfi-Eastern ? Biniply a matter of contideiu'e. 
Irrigation will play a big x)art in the deveJoi*ment of the South-East, jiarticularly in 
legard to iucenie growing. Watei- at shallow depths can be obt.'dnod in most parts, 
and with tlie latest sprinkling methods is not expensive. We ha\'o many advantagrs in 
the South-East, but our transport i^roblem is the bugbear. Our fat land.is lose their 
bloom, and our pockets several shillings j)er head. In conclusion, I would like to see 
an alteration in our land laws. Under the Closer Settlement Agreement to Purchase 
Act the land is saddled with an extra £1 or so an acre, wdiich put.s a big burden on 
the man who is allotted these repurchased estates. If, instead of an increase, repur¬ 
chased land, say, bought at £5 per acre, were allotted at £4 instead of £6, it would 
give the allottee a chance to make good. The Govermnent a]*o ce5rtainiy losing a pound 
an acre, but a prosperous man on the land is an asset, to the country. He is feeding 
the railways with his i)r()duce, while the struggling man is a burden on the community.. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN, BOEDEBTOWN, APRIL 5tli. 

THE VALUE OF EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 

[A. E. J, Grosser (Wolwley).] 

A Conferonct* of Agricultural Bureaux is a most appropriate gathering at wliich to 
discuss a subject of this nature. The time is at hand when producers must earnestly 
consider how to get the best results out of the land, and grow more bags per acre 
without any increase in acreage, by putting more work in on a smaller acreage and 
improving the yield. That can only be done by early fallowing and using selected seed. 
This will give better results and liigher yields. This paper is written to encourage 
someone locally to do this valuable experimental work. Departmental officers and others 
are ready to help at any time, nature is doing its part, and farmers must do their 
share. There is rO'Om for improvement; let us try and adopt the better system of 
farming. Our neighbor grows from ^tibush. to 40bush., let us try and do likewise, 
and not be led away with that belief that the land is worn out and too old. In most 
■cases our methods are too old, ami there is still room for improvement. That does 
not only apply to the growing of wheat, but also to draught stock, c-attle, sheep, poultry, 
and pigs. 

Mr. Grosser said that three car loads of members of the Wolselcy Branch in8j>ected 
the experimental plots conducted by the Victorian Department of Agricnltiire at Halis* 
bury, Victoria, and were very much impressed with the work that was being done. Tlie 
time of fallowing experiments created a great deal of interest, and the following figures 
showing a com]mri8on over a tiv(‘-year trial ctf winter and summer fallowing were 
given:— 



Winter Fallow. 

Summer Fallow^ 

No su[»er. 

. .. 2.‘*bush. 

dll)ft. 

22 bush. Olbs. 

b’vvt. super. 

. .. 25busli. 

11 b. 

24bush. 41bs. 

Icwr. super. 

. .. 24buHh. 

71bs. 

23bush. 21bs. 

Ib'wt, super. 

. .. 24buHh. 

71bs. 

2.3bush. dibs. 

2 e\vt, super. 

. .. 24bush. 

dibs. 

22 busli. (libs. 

A veruge . . . 

. . . 24busli. 

51bs. 

2 abusli. 2]bs. 


\cry low rain full was experienceil during some of the years covered by tiic experi* 
UK'nt, and tiu' good fallowing imdhods wer*' onr of the main factors in oldaining such 
g(w)d results. 

In H>2d, wlieii tlie trials w(‘n‘ Ix-gun, Fcd(‘ratioTi w;is tlie most popular wheat in the 
V'imjjiera, }>iit sincf* then 2S different varieties have betui tested on tlie plots and 
several of them have piove<l more prolitic tlian this variety. For the past nine years 
Free Gallipoli has yielded ?'l)ush. more than Federation, and lias now become the 
principal wheat grown in tlic ^yesterJl Wimmera. Rajah—>aii early maturing variety—■ 
lias given the higlie.st yields, but has a tendency to shed its grain. Other wheats 
which have out yielded Federation ar<‘ Raiu*o, 4 H., Wannon, Mogul, and Ghurka, The 
last-named is a very short-straw’e<l wheat, and should prove a good wheat in the Tatiara. 

In the iiianiirial trials, the test conclusively proved tlint .Tuly sowing gave most 
general satisfaction in the Horsham districts, but was not advisable in the Nhill 
district, nor for the Tatiara. There was an increase in the early sowing by obush lib. 

The wheats tested in the Variety Trials, with the yields per aero, w^ere;—Rajah, 
42bu8h. 41b8.; Ghurka, 37bu8U. Slbs.; Ranee 411., HCbush. 411)8.; Nizam, o4buHl\. 2lbs.; 
Free Gallipoli, .■12bu8h. Dibs.; Mogul, o2bu8h. 11b.; Wannon, .‘Mbush. 41bs.; and Federa¬ 
tion, 29bu8h. 81bs. The plots were seeded with 751bs. seed and Ic.wt. super. Maiiurial 
trials have been conducted at Salisbury for 12 years, and results show that the heavy 
'dressings of super may be advisable in wet years. In average years an npjilication 
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in excess of ic.wt. per acre is not profitable, especially on black flats. At Rainbow,, 
where manure was applied on a measured portion of a plot, there were 94 plants witU 
323 heads, and on the uninanurod plots 98 plants witli 243 heads, a 30 i)er cent, increase 
on the manured portion. 

Salisbury sowing tests are of a six-years duration. The early June sowing average 
for five plots was 40bu8h. 41b8. ^K;r acre; early July average sowing, live plots, JTbuslu 
311)8. i)er acre. This paper and the particulars of the plots at Salisbury have been 
given in the hope that plots on similar lines will be started in the wheutgrowing districts 
covered by the Conference and be of helj) in our district. We have the land and the 
rainfall, and we have our instructors to give us any information that we may require* 
It is b<)pe<l that this paper may raise some discussion and bo of value to the men on 
the land. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

! [fl^. C. Willimns (Tatiam).] 

There is a noticeable realisation by landowners in the Tatiawi area of the importance 
of controlling useless weeds, oven though some of the species are not on the compulsory 
list for South Australia. 

Anomalies exist between V’ictorian and South Australian legislation regarding what 
is a noxious weed, and as our district is on the l;H)rder of the two States, the position 
is somewhat unsatisfactory. A ccmiparison of the lists for the respective States shows 
for instance, that Patterson’s Curse (Salvation Jane), hoary cress, and charlock, and 
others of which we have very limited quantities at j)re8ent, are under the ban of tlu' 
law in Victoria, but are free to spread broadcast in South Australia. 

There appears to be scope for protective steps to be takea to safeguard landownerK 
on each side of the border from the common enemy. In certain part's of our State 
Salvation Jane has run riot, and possibly, in tin*, absence of better herbage, may be 
tolerated rather‘tban ])ut the affertod landowners to the expense now of attemjding 
its eradication. 

Here, however, we can very well do without weeds of ijiferior merit whose habit, 
moreover, is to smother the nutritious gra.sses and clovers. Salvation Jane is quite 
useless for cattle, and should be kept out, and hoary cress cannot claim any tolerancf^ 
whatever. 

Under the Noxious Weeds Act, 1931, section 7, the (ioveriior is empowered to declare 
any plant to be a noxious weed for the purposes of this Act throughout the whole or 
any portion of the State, or to remove any plant from tlie schedule, or to either ban 
or exempt any plant under any vSjjecial circumslaiices, such circumstamM-s being specified 
in the regulation. 

Thus the way is op<*n for our own district to ciidcavo)’ to protect itself from any 
particular ]»lant by stating a case to the authorities setting out' the desirableness of 
controlling any such particular plant that does not already Rpix‘ar in the schedule 
of the Act. 

The Tatiara District Council has had occasion recently to request the administrators 
of the Victorian Weed Act to give stricter attention to Bathurst burr near the border. 
Likewise we are entitled to protection from the infestation of weeds of interstate 
origin through the medium of nursery parcels of trees or plants. 

Whether any supervision over nurseries infested with hoary cre.ss and such insidious 
weeds, does not at present exist, and if so, whether it is sufficiently stringent might with 
advantage be ascertained, because there are grounds for suspecting that lioary cress 
established itself here per medium of nursery stock. 

We only have a little of this weed here at present, and on a restricted area where 
it is being rigorously dealt with, but if it is permitted to arrive indiscriminately from 
Victoria it might attack us from many other quarters of the district, with dire results* 
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South-east district councils are not all above reproach for ponnitting noxious weeds 
to spread in their own and adjoining districts on both sides of the border. 

The Naracoorte star thistle is almost as well known in places as the famous caves at 
Naracoorte. Unlike the caves, however, it does not remain at home, as landowners are 
being constantly reminded where the Act is observed. With dense masses of thistles 
going to seed along the Naracoorte roadsides motor cars and sheep carry the seeds 
for miles. 

In a recent article on Cape tulip in the local press mention was made of enlisting the 
co-operation of the Lacepede District Council, within whose borders this scourge is 
rampant. Upon making inquiries it would appear that its eradication in that area is 
hopeless, because of its extensive hold over thousands of acres. We can sympathise 
with those who are so afflicted and who would probably have to abandon their land 
if the law relating to destruction of weeds was enforced in their ease. At the same 

time steps to check the dissemination of the tulip might be taken. Owing to its pretty 

bloom tourists are attracted to gather bunches of it and also to carry away and plant 
the bulbs. Being readily propagated, through l)oth these means it is for ever extending 
its baneful scope. 

A suggestion has been made that prominent notices should be erected on the roadsides 
near the tulip areas, setting out the poisonous nature of the plant and warning the 
public against carrying it farther afield. As a body of agriculturists in a comparatively 
clean district we would be justified in following up that suggestion and asking that 
everything possible should be done to restrict the spread of tulip. 

Every landowner in this fertile district, where weeds could easily become a serious 

menace if neglected, will realise the importance of this subject, and is invited to submit 
any questionable species of weeds for identification. 

Vigilance, x)TomptneH8, and thoroughness on the part of insi)ector8 and landowners 
allied to a spirit of co-operation, will have maximum results. If on his joumeyings an 
inspector sees a few weeds, instead of passing them by and issuing a notice, which 
will entail the farmer searching a mile or two of his paddocks and roads, he can chop 
them out, suid if necessary, carry them away for burning. 

The farmer, on the other hand, should not require a notice if he finds he has noxious 
weeds on his farm, or adjoining roads, but should destroy them forthwith. 

The definition of ‘‘destroy*' in the Act moans grub and burn. This is more essential 
after the weeds luxve flowers or seeds on them. To merely cut them at that stage and 
leave them to blow about the ground, i.s to cause future trouble and work. The best 
stage for destruction is l>efore flowering. Always grub deeply for lasting results. 

Victorian Schedule of Noxious Weeds, October, 1932:—^Perennial Californian Thistle, 
Sacred or Blessed Thistle, Bathurst Burr, Charlock or Wild Mustard, Star Thistle, 
Malta Thistle, St. Baniaby ’s Thistle, Syrian Thistle, Saffron Thistle, Hemlock or Wild 
Carrot, Common Bind Weed, any plant named Dodder, Egyi)tian Dodder, Artichoke 
Thistle, Nntgrass Sedge, Thorn Apple, Patterson’s Curse or Purple Bugloss or Salvation 
Jane, Water Hyacinth, Californiiui Stink Weed, Digger’s Weed or Sheep Weed, Cape 
Tulix>, Tutcam, St. John's Wort, Hoary Cress, Musk Weed, Dropping Prickly Pear, 
Wild Kadish or Pointed Charlock, Sweet Briar, Blackberry Bramble, Stinkwort, Ragwort, 
Apple of Sodom or Kangaroo Apple, Spreading or Three-flowered Nightshade, Furze, 
Merians Bugle Lily, Chinese Shrub; Boxthorn permitted in hedges 4ft. 6in. high by 
2 ft. wide. 

South Australian Schedule of Noxious Weeds, October, 1932:—Cotton Bush, Wild 
Onion, Saffron Thistle, Innocent Weed, Purple Star Thistle, Yellow Oockspur, Yellow 
Cockspur, Canada Thistle, Hemlock, Dodder, Thom Apple, False Caper, Cape Tulip, 
St. John's Wort, Buffalo Burr, Apple of Sodom, Californian Burr, Bathurst Burr, 
Horehound, Dyer's Weed, African Boxthorn (except in hedges existing prior to Act), 
7ft. X 4ft. 6in. 

Hoary Cress and Horehound have now been declared noxious weeds for the district 
of Tatiara, at the request of the local district council. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard on Wednesday, March 29th, there being present Messrs. H. N. 
Wicks (Chairman), K. H. Martin, F. Coleman, J. W. Sandford, P. J, Baily, S. Shepherd, 
Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received 
from Messrs A. M. Dawkins, A. J. Cooke, J. B. Murdoch, and Professor A. J. Perkins. 

Leave of Absence. —The Secretary was instructed to apply to the Hon. Minister 
for three months’ leave of absence on behalf of Mr. J. B. Murdoch, who intends 
accompanying the Dried Fruits Display on the s.B^iemD Borland to the East. 

Layering of Vines. —Resolution from the Conforence of Lower North Branches:— 
'‘That this Conference requests the Department of Agriculture, in conjunction with 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Reaeardi, to conduct experiments in Mr. Geo. 
Wisliart’s garden (Angaaton) by layering three rows of currant vines to compare with 
those now under rejuvenation experiment.” It was decided to ask the Chief Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor to report, on the resolution. 

Cape Tulip. —^Resolutions from Penola Conference:— (1) “That this Conference 
brings to the attention of councils in the South-East that the noxious and poisonous 
weed Cape Tulip is becoming prevMent, and asks that steps be taken to prevent its 
spread. ’ ’ The Secretary was instructed to bring the resolution to the notice of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment Department. (2) Crop Compeiiiio'n^t .—^“That crops recommended for seed in the 
Mount Gambier Crop Competition be published in the o\f Agriculture.*^ The 

Secretary reported that arrangements would be made to give effect to this resolution. 

New Biunch. —Conditional approval was given to the formation of a Women’s Branch 
at Laura. 

New Members, —The following nanws wore added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Pygery Women ’s—Mrs. A. R. Karamermann, Mrs. G. Duggin, Mrs. E. Bean, Miss M. 
Hodgson, Miss A. Bean; Roscjworthy—H. Altmann, E. Schwartz; Mount Gambier— 
J. E. Morphett; Mundalla—C. R. Scown, H. Scown, J. Sabie ; Stanley Plat—M. L. Nolan, 
C. Clark, R. Giles, L. Glassenliury; Saddleworth Women’s—Mrs. B. Kahl; Mclmren 
Flat—Albert Air, Jack Shearing; Nelshaby—K. Nolan, C. L. Pearce; Milang—H. 
Vivian; Parilla Women’s—Mrs. B. C. Pearce, Mrs. L. G. Wright; Wasleys Women’s— 
Miss Lucy Hewlett, Miss Braun; Taiitanoola—Joe Chant; Mundalla Women’s—Miss L. 
Gooding, Miss E. Gooding, Miss I. Hillier, Miss M. Kemp; Malteti—Colin Cliant; 
Penwortham—A. H. Gerach, R. Whetstone; Rosedale—W. George; Wynarka—S. F. 
Blight, R. B. Campbell, R. G. Anderson; Overland Corner-—C. D(3lancy; Wasleys 
Women’s—Mrs. J. Hancock; Belvidere—C. W. Ansell; Coonawarra Women’s—Mrs. 
R. J. Childs, Mrs. W. Mitchell, Miss E. Hoffmann; Greenock—Len. Zimmerman: 
Frayville—W. Faehrmaim, H. Ranim, J. O. Bottroff, H. Kretschmer; Kapinnie—Jas. 
Doudle; Balumbah—Jack Rowe, G. Rowe, T. J. GrifiSn; Laura—H. Reichelt: 
Longwood—A. E, Bone; Hanson—A. Hermes; Elbow Hill—^L. M. Wake, P. C. Wake; 
Goode Women’s—Mrs. B. Klau; Coonawarra—^M. Geraghty; Goode—^L. Bowman, B. 
Geeke; Greenock—J. Wisdom; Buchanan—L. M. Roebuck; Tweedvale—H. N. Coumbs. 
No. of new members, fi4; No. of present members, 8,375; No. of Branches, 326. 
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DAIBT AND FAEM PBODUOF MAEKET8. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfokd & Go., Limited, reported on April Ist, 1933. 

Butter. —Production in this State declined rapidly last month, as usual for that 
period of the year. With the dry weather conditions ruling the proportion of lower 
grades increased, and the position at present is that although there is a surjdus of 
first and second grade butters which has to be exported to London, choicest quality is 
short and increasing importations have therefore to be made each week to meet the 
demand. The London market continues very weak, but in spite of this locfU values 
have been well maintained because of the shrinking supplies. Choicest creamery fresh 
butter in bulk, Is. lid. Prints and delivery extra (these prices are subject to the 
stabilisation levies). Store and collectors, 7d. to 7id. per lb. at store door, less usual 
selling charges. 

Eoos.—The usual autumnal restricted production is now being experienced with a 
strong demand because of Lent. Values firm<‘d during the last week or two. Ordinary 
country eggs, hen or duck, 9d. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Cheese. —The South-Eastern factories although still produt'iiig greater quantities just 
now than for the corresponding period of last year, are now recording declining sup¬ 
plies, but with export overseas having ceased, there is ample cheese for local «,nd 
Western Austrjilian requirements. Values are steady. New makes, large to loaf, 6|d. 
to 7d.; semi-matured and matured, 9d. to Hd. ])er lb. 

Ba(X)N. —The HupiJlies of bacon have continued heavy, >>nt the cunsumptioii all round 
has shown steady improvement, largely because of the moderate i)rices ruling. Values, 
therefore, are steady for the time being. Best local sides, 7id. to 754.; best factory 
cured middles, fijcl.; large, 6|d.; rolls, 61d.; hams, 13d. to 11 |d. per lb.; cooked, Is.; 
lard, jirints, 4s. 6d. per dozen lbs, 

Almonds. —The new crop supplies so far to hand wcr(', of good quality and met with 
ready sale from week to week. So far there is not much trade being done in export, 
but this no doubt will increase during next month. Brandis and softshells, 7Jd. to 8^d.; 
hardshells, 4id. per lb.; kernels. Is. lOd. to Is. lid. per lb. 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 



Why purchase a 10ft. Windmill when an 8ft. 

Mettefs Master Nuoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compare lifting strength, 
pumping capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
reliability, and l^arings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efGioient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of cost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

METTERS MASTER NUOa WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufactured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98-99-100. HORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 
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Honey. —The new season’s honey is giving general aatisfaction as the body and 
colour are satisfactory. Supplies are still fairly heavy, but parcels of choicest suitable 
for export are wanted. Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, 2fd. to S^d. j lower 
grades, l^d. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —In limited supply and meeting with ready quittance. Is. O^d. to Is. Id. 
per lb,, according to sample. 

Live Poultry. —Increasing supplies of poultry wore marketed during the month under 
review, and with the approach of Easter, the catalogues submitted were extensive, but 
keen competition was experienced. We advise consigning. Orates loaned on application. 
Prime roosters, 48. 3d. to 5s.; nice conditioned cockerels, 3 b. Id. to 4s. Id.; fair con¬ 
ditioned cockerels. Is. lOd. to 2s. 9d.; chickens lower ; heavy-weight hens, 2s. 4d, to 
30. 3d.; medium hens, Is. 8d. to 28. Id.; light hens, Is. 2d. to Is. 6d.; couple of pens of 
wetidy sorts lower; geese 3s. to 4a.; goslings lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 3d. 
to 4s. 6d.; young Muscovy ducks, Is. lOd. to 2s. 6d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 3d. to 28.; 
ducklings lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fair condition, Bid. to 10Jd. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts lower; 
pigeons, 3d. to 4d. each. 

Potatoes.—L ocal new, 4s. 6d. i)er cwt. 

Onions.—N ew season’s, 48. 6d. per cwt. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
FEBRUARY, 19S3. 

Imtorts. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) . 18 

Bananas (bushels) . 6,122 

Citma— 

Lemons (bushels). 6 

Oranges (bushels) . 7 

Passion Fruit (bushels). 130 

Pears (bushel) . 1 

Pineapples (bushels). 656 

Plums (bushel). I 

Tomatoes (buslicls). 24 

Nuts - - 

Peanuts (bags) .. ■■ 35 

PcHiuits, kernels (bags) . 29 


Carrots (bags). 45 

Potatoes (bags). 83 

Bulbs (packages) . 59 

Plants (packages). 19 

Seeds (packages) . 39 

Wine casks (No.) . 2,026 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (No.) . 13 

Hejected — 

Bananas (bushels) . 51J 

Secondhand bags (No.). 5 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.). 338 


Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. lbs. Packages. lbs. 


Seeds, &c. 4,987 895,485 Tea chests .. 1,652 — 

Canes. 121 — Timber. 152,939 4,622,677 sup. ft. 

Cocoanut chests. 330 — 


Exports. 




Federal Co7nrnerce Act. 





Packages. 



Packages. 

England . 

. Apples .. 

. 845 

Netherlands, East 

Potatoes .. 

. 10 

Pears ... 

. 1,470 

Indies 

Other vegetables 3 

India. 

. Apples .. 

. 811 

Singapore . 

Apples .... 

.... 1,053 


Plums ..., 

. 7 

Pears . 

46 

Netherlands, East 

Apples ... 

. 240 


Plums_ 

64 

Indies 

Pears .... 

. 68 


Peaches ... 

7e 


Peaches .. 

85 


I..emon8 ... 

8 


Plums .... 

62 


Grapes. 

4 


Grapes.... 

11 


Vegetables . 

66 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfau at the subjoined stations for the month of March, 1933, the average 
precipitation for the month of March, and the average annual rainfall. 


Btation. 

For 

Mar. 

1933. 

Av’ge 

fOi 

Mar. 

Av'ge 

Animal 

Rain- 

faU. 

Fab North an 

1 

i> Upper North. 

Oodnadatta .... 

i 0-36 

043 

4-70 

Marree . 

042 

0-62 

5-89 

Farina . 

, 0-74 

0-66 

6-47 

Copley . 

[ 0-55 

0-71 

7-94 

Beltana . 

0-26 

i 0*72 

1 8*64 

Blinman. 

1 0-21 

0-80 

11-95 

Hookina. 

1 0*30 

0-71 

11-53 

Hawker . 

1 0-38 

0-61 

1 12-30 

Wilson . 

1 044 

0-59 

11-78 

Gordon. 

1 0-31 

0-76 

10-63 

Quom. 

0-40 

0-61 

13*29 

Port Augusta .. 

0-97 

0'71 

1 9-42 

Bruce. 

0-60 

0-71 

9-93 

Hammond. 

0-4(i 

0-68 

11-31 

Wilmington .... 

0()8 

1 0-79 

17-43 

Willowie. 

0 -8.^ 

0*70 

12-19 

Melrose. 

1 0-79 

1-05 

22-85 

Booleroo Centre 

0-57 

1 0-63 

1515 

Port Germcin .. 

094 

0-72 

i 1243 

Wirrabara . 

049 

0-92 

19-21 

Appila . 

0-53 

0-85 

14-57 

Cradook. 

0-34 

0-58 

10-83 

Carrie ton. 

012 

0-59 

12-31 

Johnburg . 

013 

o-rio 

10-61 

Eurelia .... 

0-13 

0'()0 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

0-29 

()64 

13-21 

Nackara. 1 

0-20 

0-86 

IM6 

Black Rock .... ! 

0-24 

0-68 

12-41 

Oodlawirra - 

0-29 

0-76 

11.56 

Peterborough .. ! 

0-30 

0-72 1 

13*21 

Y ongala .! 

0-33 

0-66 

1442 

North-EA^'T. 


Yunta. 

0-32 

or)9 

8-50 

Waukaringa ... 

0-20 

0-60 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

0-11 

0 f)r> 

8-28 

Cockburn . 

0-38 

0-50 

7-96 

Broken Hill .... 

0-43 

0-65 

9-63 

Lower" North. 


Port Pirio . 

0*77 

0-79 

13-17 

Port Broughton 

0-80 

0-60 

13-93 

Bute. 

0-84 

0-66 

15-30 

Laura. 

0-62 

0-82 

17-91 

Caltowio. 

0-69 

0-80 

16-69 

Jamestown .... 

0-58 

0-83 

17-71 

Gladstone . 

0-66 

0-72 

16-29 

Crystal Brook .. 

0-90 

0-68 

15-78 

Georgetown .... 

0-60 

0*81 

18-35 

Narridy . 

0-95 

0-79 

16-85 

Redhili. 

0-94 

0-72 

16-56 

Spalding. 

0-77 

0-77 

18*99 

Gulnare . 

0-76 

0-68 

18-56 

Yaoka. 

0-86 

0*64 

16*33 

Koolunga. 

P20 

0*65 

16-40 

Snowtown ..... 

1-02 

0*71 

15-64 


Station. 

For 

Mar. 

1938. 

Av’ge 

for 

Mar. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain* 

fall. 

Lower Nori 

H .—oni 

mued. 


Brinkworth. 

144 

0-74 

15-74 

Blyth . 

148 

072 

16-77 

Clare. 

0-87 

1-02 

24-53 

Mintaro . 

0-86 

0-90 

23-42 

W'atorvale . 

1-25 

Ml 

26-91 

Auburn . 

M4 

1-09 

23*98 

Hoyleton. 

1-20 

078 

17-32 

Balaklava . 

118 

071 

15-49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

0-94 

092 

12-93 

Terowio . 

0-26 

063 

13-36 

Yarcowie. 

0-29 

077 

13-57 

Hallett. 

044 

0-65 

16-40 

Mount Bryan .. 

0-48 

0-69 

16-66 

Kooringa. 

056 

087 

17-89 

Farrell’B Flat ... 

082 

0-75 

18-65 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

0-87 

081 

18*83 

Saddle worth ... 

1-00 

0-93 

19-55 

Marrabcl . 

0-91 

0-84 

1084 

Riv(;rlon . 

140 

099 

20-75 

Tarlee. 

M2 

0-79 

18 -n 

Stockport . 

MO 

0-78 

16-88 

HainJey Bridge . 

095 

0-76 

16-54 

Kapunda. 

076 

099 

19-79 

Freeling. 

076 

088 

17-85 

Greenock. 

070 

095 

21-56 

Truro . 

0-64 

0-94 

19-96 

Stock well. 

057 

088 

20-12 

Nuriootpa . 

075 

0-92 

20-64 

Angaston. 

0-60 

0-99 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

0-59 

103 

2202 

Lvndoch . 

0-72 

0-85 

23-45 

WilJiarastown .. 

08.5 

0-97 

27-71 

Adelaide Plains 


Ow-en . 

1-31 

041 

14-33 

Mall ala. 

0-90 

0-75 

16-66 

Rosew'orthy .... 

0-81 

080 

17-34 

Gaw'ler. 

073 

091 

18-96 

Two Wells. 

1-03 

0-77 

15-70 

Virginia . 

077 

0-85 

17-12 

Smithfield . 

088 

089 

17-50 

Salisbury. 

0-96 

094 

18-54 

Adelaide. 

1-33 

l-OI 

21-10 

Glen Osmond .. 

1-41 

1-01 

25-96 

Magill. 

1-36 

M4 

26-60 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully .. 

1-20 

1-23 

27-30 

Stirling West ... 

1-78 

P79 

46-91 

Uraidla. 

1 53 

1-79 

43-91 

Clarendon . 

1-54 

1-49 

.32-82 

Morphett Vale . 

M6 

M2 

22-64 

Noarlunga. 

1-01 

102 

20-34 

Willunga . 

1-02 

1-22 

26*01 

Aldinga . 

MO 

106 

20-21 
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BAINFALL— eonliaued- 


Station. 

For 

Mar. 

loss. 

Av'ge 

for 

Mar. 

Annual 

Rain* 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

Mar. 

19S8. 

Av*g6 

for 

Mar. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Eain- 

falL 

Mount Lofxi 

f Ranges —ccm 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— con/d. 

Myponga. 

102 1 

091 

29*48 

Rudall . 

0*71 

0*43 

12*19 

Normanville ... 

0-76 

005 

20*69 

Cleve . 

0*67 

0*78 

14-66 

YankaliUa. 

0-62 1 

1-21 

22*86 

Cowell . 

0*70 

0*82 

IMO 

Mount PleaBant 

0-77 

Ml 

27*18 

Miltalie. 

0*70 

0*99 

13-64 

Bird wood. 

0-61 

107 

29*16 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0*60 

0*49 

14-92 

Gumeracha .... 

0-88 

1-29 

33*39 

Kimba . 

0*67 

0*51 

11-62 

Millbrook Re*. . 

0-80 

0-92 

34*86 





Tweed vale. 

0-93 

1-25 

35*89 

Yobkb Peninsula. 


Woodside. 

103 

M8 

32*25 

Wallaroo . 

0*94 

0*80 

13-91 

Ambleside . 

102 

136 

34*87 

Kadina. 

0*71 

0*87 

16-61 

Nairne . 

Ml 

1*28 

28*09 

Moonta. 

0*62 

0*86 

16-05 

Mount Barker .. 

1‘28 

1-30 

31*79 

Paskeville . 

073 

0*75 

16-46 

Echunga . 

1-76 

1-44 

33*15 

Maitland . 

0*46 

0*87 

19-90 

Macclesfield .... 

1-27 

1-40 

30*43 

Ardrossan . 

1 0*66 

1 0*75 

13-93 

Meadows . 

1-36 

1 07 

30 12 

Port Victoria ... 

0*67 

I 0*67 

1 16-40 

Strathalbvn .... 

0-92 

104 

19*34 

Curraraulka .... 

i 0*35 

1 0*90 

17*87 





Minlaton . 

0*28 

0*84 

17-80 

Murray Flats and 

Valley. 

Port Vincent ... 

1 0*30 

1 0*66 

14-40 

Memngie .| 

008 

0-90 

18*37 

Brentwood. 

0*31 

! 0*75 

16*46 

Milang .| 

0-59 

0-79 

14*92 

Stansbury. 

1 0*12 

0*79 

1 16*81 

Langhorne’s Ck. ] 

M6 

0*90 

14*70 

Warooka . 

0*22 

0*67 

17*61 

Wellington. 

0-61 

0-87 

14*50 

Yorketown .... 

t 0*14 

1 0*75 

i 16*94 

Tailem Bend ... 

0-72 

100 

14*70 

Edithburgh. 

1 0*21 

' 0*83 

! 16*34 

Murray Bridge . 

0*80 

0-91 

13*69 





Callington . 

Mannuin . 

0-88 

0-67 

0-84 

0-85 

16*20 

11*47 

South and 

South-East. 


Palmer .. 

063 

0-89 1 

15*43 

Cape Borda .... 

0*46 

0*87 

24*83 

Sedan . 

0*67 

0-70 

12*11 

Kingscote . 

0*26 

0-80 

19*11 

Swan Reach ... 

102 

0-76 

10*60 

Penneshaw .... 

0*15 

0*71 

18-86 

Blanchetown ... 

0-84 

0-81 ; 

11*04 

Victor Harbor .. 

0*62 

1*00 

21*27 

Eudunda . 

004 

0-81 

17*11 

Port Elliot. 

0*46 

1-00 

19*91 

Sutherlands .... 

0-41 

0*65 

10*82 

Goolwa. 

0*50 

0*96 

17*81 

Morgan. 

0-65 

0-54 

9*20 

Copeville . 

0*87 

0*69 

11*44 

Waikerie . 

0-47 

0-53 

9*66 

Meribah. 

0*36 

0*49 

11-10 

Overland Crnr.,. 

001 

0-81 

10*41 

Alawoona. 

0*48 

0*33 

10*02 

lioxton. 

0'41 

0-83 

11*69 

Mindarie . 

0*80 

0*43 

11*91 

Renmark.| 

0-33 

0*69 1 

10*49 

Sandalwood .... 

0*64 

0*62 

13*57 





Karoonda . 

0*67 

0*64 

14-33 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Pinnaroo . 

0-44 

0*93 

14*64 

Eucla . 

0-22 

0-86 

9*98 

Parilla . 

0*61 

0-65 

13*90 

Nullarbor. 

1-40 

0-70 

8*73 

I.<ameroo . 

0*81 1 

0*79 

16-08 

Fowler’s Bay .., 

0-92 

0-52 

11*82 

Parrakie . 

0*59 

0*77 1 

14*49 


0-90 

0*64 

1212 

GeTaniiim. 

0*69 

0*87 

16*41 


0-70 

0*58 

11*82 

Peake . 

0*85 

1*00 

16*03 

Denial Bay .... 

0-30 

002 

11*36 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*38 

0*96 

15-38 

Ceduna . 

0-/52 

0-61 

9*95 

Coomandook ... 

0*60 

0*96 

17-11 

Smoky Bay .... 

0*43 

0-37 

10*28 

Coonalpyn. 

0*68 

0*88 

17-42 


0-50 

0-42 

10*08 

Tintinara.. 

0*69 

0*90 

18-60 

Streaky Bay ... 

0*44 

0-65 

14*82 

Keith . 

0*55 

0*76 

17-87 

Ohandada . 

0-62 

— 

— 

Bordertown .... 

0*50 

0*81 

19-22 

Mixmipa. 

0*46 

0-53 

13*68 

Wolseley . 

0*61 

0*74 

18*41 

K.yancutta ..... 

0-37 

_ 


Frances . 

0*78 

0*88 

19-90 

Talia. 

0*61 

0-49 

14*63 

Naracoorte .... 

0*90 

1*00 

22-69 

Port Elliston ... 

0*93 

0-62 

16*39 

Penola . 

0*73 

1*21 

26-06 

Yeelanna.I 

0-38 

0-66 1 

16*72 

Lucindale. 

0*91 

0*97 

23-18 

Cummins. 

0-42 

0-33 

17*36 

Kingston . 

0*96 

0*99 

24-33 

Port Lincoln.... 

019 

0-82 

19*34 

RolS. 

0*92 

1*02 

24-84 

Tumby. 

0-21 

0-66 

13*92 

Beachport. 

0*98 

M6 

2«-93 

Ungarra ... 

037 

0-73 

1 10*73 

Millioent. 

1*22 

1*30 

29*'TA 

Carrow. 

0*33 

' 0 04 

13-08 

Kalangadoo .... 

1*23 

0*95 

82-03 

Amo Bay. 

0*59 

0-75 

i 12*44 

Mount Gambier 

1*27 

1*40 

80-82 
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Page. 

April. 

May. 

Adelaide . 

1117 



Farrell’s Flat . 

* 

28 

26 


* 



Finnlss . 

• 



Aldinffa .. 

* 

— 

— 

Frances. 

1105 

5 

3 

AUandale East. 

t 

7 

5 

Frayville. 

1120 

— 

— 

Alma. 


— 

.— 

Gawler River. 

• 

— 

— 

Amyton. 


.— 

— 

Georgetown . 

* 

6 

6 

Angaston . 


— 


Geranium . 


29 

27 

Applla. 

• 

— 

— 

Gladstone.. 

* 

7 

5 

Applla Yarrowle . 

Artnurton. 

t 

■ — 

— 

Gladstone Women’s . 

1091 

14 

12 


— 

— 

Glencoe. 

• 

11 

9 

Ashbourne. 

* 

6 

3 

Glofsop. 

* 

— 

— 

Auburn Women’* . 


28 

26 

Goode . 

1115 

12 

10 

Balaklava. 

* 

24 

22 

Goode Women’s. 

* 

12 

10 

Balhannah . 

« 

— 

— 

Greenock .. 

1108 

17 

1.5^ 

Balumbab. 

« 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

1115 

0 

4 

Balumbah Women'*. 


6 

3 

Golnare. 

* 

,— 

— 

Barmera . 


— 

— 

Gumeracha. 

* 

10 

8. 

Beetaloo Valley . 

1106 

10 

4 

Halidou. 

* 

— 

_ 


t 

11 

0 


« 

11 

9 

Belvldere . 

t 



Hartley . 

* 

5 

10 

Berri . 


10 

10 

Hawker. 

* 

— 

_ 


* 

_ 

_ 


* 

_ 

_ 

Blackheatb .. 

t 

1.3 

11 

Hooklna . 

A 

_ 

_ 

Black Rock . 

• 

— 

— 

Hoim; Forest. 

t 

3 

1 

Black Springs. 

1108 

— 

— 

Hoyleton. 

* 

24 

15 

Blackwood . 

* 

R 

8 

Inman Valley. 

1121 

20 

18 

Block B. 

• 

— 

— 

Ironbauk. 

• 

— 

— 

Blyth. 

* 

28 

26 

Jamestown. 

t 

19 

17 

Booleroo Centre. 


7 

5 

Jervois . 

* 

19 

11” 

Booltrun . 

• 

— 

— 

Kalangatloo Women’s .... 

* 

8 

13 

Boor's Plains . 

1113 

6 

4 

Kalangadoo . 

* 

S 

13 

Borrlka. 


— 

— 

Kalyan . 

* 

10 

17 

Bowhlll. 


10 

8 

Kangarllla . 

* 


— 

Brentwood . 

1114 

6 

4 

Kangarilla Women's. 

t 

20 

18 

Brinkley . 

t 

8 

10 

Kannmntoo . 

* 

— 

— 

Brlnkworth. 

. t 

10 

8 

Kannl . 

t 

— 

_ 

Brownlow. 

t 

— 

— 

Kaplnnie. 

t 

— 

— 

Buchanan . 

t 

— 


Kapunda . 

• 

14 

12 

Bugle. 

* 

14 

9 

Karc’ltrfby. 

* 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs. 

• 

— 

‘ — 

Xaroonda. , 


22 

10 

Bute .. 

* 

20 

18 

Keith. ' 

* 

“o 

4 

Butler ... 

« 

__ 

__ 

Kelly. 

* 

8 

6 

Calca. 

• 

— 

— 

K1 K1. 

* 



Cadell . 


— 

— 

KUkerran . 

1115 

11 

9 

Caliph . 

* 1 

4 

2 

Kongorong. 

1 * 

10 

8 

Caltowle . 

* 

— 


Koolunga . 

i ^ 

— 

i — 

Oanowle Belt . 

• 

— 

— 

Koonlbba . 

* 

6 

4 

Oaralue . 

* * 

5 

3 

Koonunga. 

* 



Carrow ... 

* 

5 

10 

Koppio . 

1 * 

4 

1 9 

Chandada. 

* 



Knngln. 

* 

10 

1 a 

Oharra. 

* 

— 

— 

Kulkawlrra. 

* 

11 

8 

Cherry Garden*. 

t 

8 

6 

Kyancutta . 

t 

4 

i 2 

Clanlleld . 


— 

— 

Kybybolite. . 

• 

6 

4 

Clare Women’s. 

1086 



Kybybolite Women's .... 

4> 

4 

9 

Clarendon. 

* 

10 

1 

Lnmeroo. 


8 

6 

Cleve. 

* 

1 

6 

l*nghome’B Creek . 

t 

5 

3 

Cobdogta. 

« 

— 


Laura . 

• 

8 

13 

OoUle. 

* 

5 

3 

Laura Bay . 

1116 

11 

9 

Colton. 

* 

— 

— 

Lenswood & Forest Range. 

• 

— 

— 

Ooomandook . 

« 

27 

26 

Light's Pass. 

t 

— 

— 

Ooonalpyn . 

* 

— 

—. 

Upson.. 

* 

8 

6 

Coonawarra . 


18 

11 

Lone Gum and Monash .. 

* 

5 

10 

Ooonawarra Women’s .,... 

1086 

19 

17 

Lone Pine. 

♦ 

10 

8 

Coorabie . 

• 



Longwood. 

* 



Copevllle. 

• 

— 

—. 

Lowbank. 

* 

5 

10 

Coulta. 

* 

— 

.— 

Loxton . 

* 

14 

12 

Cradock . 

* 

— 

— 

Luclndale . 

* 

— 

— 

Cummins . ,. 


14 

12 

Lvndoch.... 

t 

4 

9 

Cungena ... 

« 

6 

4 

Mcl^ren Flat .. 

t 



Currency Creek . 

t 

10 

8 

McLartm Flat Women’s... 

1086 

6 

4 

Oycmet River.. 

4 

— , 

— 

Macclesfleld . 

t 

20 

18 

Darke’s Peak. 

* 

— 

— 

MacGUllvray . 

* 

4 

9 

Dudley . 

* 


_ 

Mallala . 

* 

17 

15 

BdlUlllie . 

* 

— 

_ 

Maltee . 

t 

6 

4 

Elbow HHl . 

t 

6 

4 

Mangalo . 

* 

— 

— 

Budunda . 

* 

3 

1 

Mangalo Women’s . 

t 

— 

— 

Burella . 


8 

18 

Mannanarie . 

* 

— 

— 

Burelia Women's . 

• 

5 

a 

Mararaa. 

t 

— 

— 

Byeiard Bast . 

* 


— 

Meadows-..... 

♦ 

5 

3 
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Report 

on 

Page. 

Bates of 
Meetings. 

April. 

May. 

April. 

May. 

Mearibah. 

• 

10 

1 

8 

Roseworthy . 

t 


_ 


* 

8 

6 

Rosy Pine. 




MlUendUla. 

* 



Rudall. 

* 

4 

0 

MlUicent . 

« 

28 

26 

Saddleworth. 

0 

7 

12 

MlUlcent Women’s. 

1087 

— 

— 

Saddleworth Women’s ... 

t 

4 

2 

UUtelie . 

t 

8 

6 

Salisbury. 



— 

Mlndarie. 

* 

7 

5 

Salt Creek. 


—- 

— 

Mlnnipa. 


— 

— 

Sandalwood .. 

* 

— 

— 

Modbiiry. 

• 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom . 


8 

6 

Honarto South... 

r 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay. 

t 

4 

0 

Koonta . 

* 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay . 


— 

— 

Moorlands. 

t 

12 

— 

Snowtown. 

1 

14 

12 

Moorook . 

* 

— 

— 

South Kilkerran . 

♦ 

4 

9 

Morchard . 

t 

7 

5 

Spalding . 


— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

m 

— 

— 

Springt^ . 


5 

3 

Mount Barker . 

1122 

17 

16 

Stanley Flat. 


17 

16 

Mount Bryan. 

• 

— 

— 

Stirling . 

• 

— 

— 


1122 

6 

4 


1111 




t 

14 

12 

Strathalbyn .. 

« 

12 1 

10 

Mount Hope. 

t 

4 

9 

Streaky Say. 

* 

28 

26 


t 



Tailem Bend . 


13 

11 

Mount Remarkable. 

« 

— 

— 

Talla . 

• 

28 

26 


* 




t ' 

1 

6 

Mudamuckla . 

* 

8 

18 

Tantanoola Women’s .... 

1088 

5 

3 


t 

_ 

_ 

Taplan. 

* 

4 

9 


t 

18 

11 

Taragoro.. 

t 

6 

4 





Tarcowle. 

4 




1106 

__ 

_ 


* 

B 

B 

Mypolonga . 

t 

20 

18 

Tarpeena. | 

Tatiara . i 

* 1 

• 



Myrla r. 

* 

6 

10 

Thrlngton. 

* 

— 

— 


t 

6 

4 


* 




* 

8 

13 

Truro... 

t 

17 

15 

Nanidy. 

* 



Tulkineara .. ! 


13 

11 


* 

— 

_ 

Tweed vale . 

t 

20 

18 

Kelshaby. 

1106 

_ 

_ 

Two Wells . 

* 




* 

_ 

_ 


* 

13 

11 

Ketlierton.. 

t 


10 

Upper Wakefield. 

1112 1 



New Residence . 

* 



Uraldla and Summertown. ^ 

0 

8 

1 

North Booborowle. 

* 

_ 


Veitch. 

0 


— 

Nunjlkomplta . 


6 

4 

Virginia. 

0 

— 

— 

Nunkeri... 

« 

5 

3 

Waddikee Rocks . 

0 

8 

8 

O’LouRhlln. 

* 

10 

8 

Walkerie. 

0 

14 

12 

Orroroo. 

* 

— 

— 

Wallaia. 

0 

12 

10 

Overland Corner . 

1117 

6 

10 

Wanbl . 

0 

26 

24 

Owen... 

1110 

7 

5 

Wandearah. 

0 

4 

9 

Palable . 

* 

— 

— 

Warcowle . 

t 

4 

9 

Parllla. 

* 

4 

2 ifc 80 

Warcowle Women's . 

* 

4 

9 

Paiilla Women's . 

t 

19 ■ 

17 

Warramboo . 

* 

4 

9 

Parllla Well . 

* 

10 

8 

Warramboo Women’s .... 

1090 



Parllla Well Women’s. 

* 

25 

20 

Wasleys. 

1112 

13 

11 

Pairakle . 

* 

— 

— 

Wasleys Women's. 

t j 

6 

4 

Parrakie Women's. 

1087 

26 

30 

Watervale... 

! * 1 

17 

15 

Paruna . ! 

• 

7 

5 

Wauraltee. 

• 

4 

0 

Paidceville. 

t 

4 

9 

Weavers . 

t 

10 

8 

Pata. 

* 

7 

5 

Wepowie. 

* 

10 

8 

Penneshaw. 

* 

— 


Whyte-Y arcowte. 

* 

— 

— 

Penola. 

* 

1 

6 

White’s River . 

* 

— 

— 

Penola Women's . 

1098 

— 

— 

Wllkawatt Women's. 

* 

— 

— 

Penwortham. 

« 1 

6 

4 

WilUamstown Women’s,.. 

t 

5 

3 

Petersville. 

* 

4 

9 

Williamstown. 

1 • 


— 

Petina. 

« 

22 

27 

WUlowi© .. 

! • 

24 

22 

Plnbong .. 

* 


__ 

Wilmington . 

t 

11 

15 

Pinkawullnle . 

* 

— 

_ 

Windsor . 

1 



Pinnaroo.. 

* 

— 

— 

Wlrrabara. 

1107 

— 

— 

Plnnaroo Women's . 

I 1087 

7 

5 

Wlrrilla. 

• 

6 

6 

Port Elliott. 

* 

15 

20 

Wlrrilla Women's . 

1000 

6 

4 

Pygery . 

1116 

4 

9 

Wlrrulla . 

* 

19 

17 

Pygery Women’s. 

• 

— 

1 — 

Wolseley. 

t 

1 10 

8 

Quom .. 

* 

— 

— 

Wudlnna. 

• 



Ramoo. 

* 

10 

8 

Wynarka. 

* 

-— 


Rapid Bay.. 

* 

— 

— 

Yacka ... 

* 

— 

— 

Redhill . 

t 

— 

.— 

Yadnarie. 

* 

4 

9 

Rendelsham. 

• 


6 

YallundaPlat . 

0 



Rendelsham Women's .... 

1088 

1 _ 

— 

Yandiah . 

0 

14 

12 

Renmark ... 

* 

— 


Yaninee. 

0 



Rhynle . 

* 

—. 


Yantanable. 

0 

— 


Riohman's Greek.. 

* 


— 

Yeelanua. 

0 

5 

10 

Riverton. 

* 

10 

8 

Yorketown. 

0 



Riverton Women's . 


— 

— 

Younghusband. 

0 



Roberts and Yerran . 

* 

— 


Yurgo . 

t 

— 


Roaedale... 

t 

— 

— 

Yurjjo Women’s. ; 

• 

— 

— 


* Ko report received during the month ta Much. t Held over. > In leome. 
































































































































































April 15,1983.1 JOUIMJAL OF AQBICPLTUBE. _WSS 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Pepartment of Agriculture will bring information as to tlie 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to tbe Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempit from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Beervtary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 28. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


GLAEE (Average annual rainfall, 24.53in.). 

March 4th. 

PiClKLES AND Sauces. —^PapcT contributed by Misses E. Richardson and E. Sexton, 
Practically every woman who is responsible for a household has a well-stwiked cupboard 
of pickles and sauces. Such a cupboard is doubly essential to the woman on the land. 
The man on the land usually kills his own mdat, and when a whole sheep, or even 
half a one, has to be dealt with, it means a considerable amount of cold and corned 
meat for the family—and this is when the real value of well flavored pickles and 
piquaut saiujes is known, often making the difference between a dull and uninterest¬ 
ing meal and an appetising and enjoyable one. Even if one has to buy the 
vegetables, home-made pickles are generally cheaper and much nicer than bought ones, 
but most homes nowadays have at least a small vegetable plot, which, if well 
looked after, will supply the greater part of the vegetables required for pickling. 
There are a great many different kinds of pickles and sauces, and extravagant 
reciptje which call for countless ingredients, and take hours in the making. These 
are decidedly unpopular, and rightly so, with busy women. Pickles may bc^ roughly 
siiid to consist of two kinds—^vinegar pickles and mustard pickles. In the lormer 
the vinegar, though spiced, is comparatively clear, while the latter is colored and 
thickened by mustard, tumeric, and either flour or cornflour. T alv^'ayH use cornflour, 
it is finer and gives better results. Vegetables for pickling are nicer if picked 
on the young side. Always use the best vinegar. Second grade vinegar makes inferior 
pickles. Almost any vegetables, and a great many fruits, make good pickles, but for 
mustard pickle a mixture of green tomatoes, cucumbers, onions, and french beans is 
favored. The following is a particularly good recipe:—Idoz. small cucumbers, Slbs. 
green tomatoes, l^lbs. french beans, l^lbs. onions, I cup cornflour, ^ cup sugar, 14 table¬ 
spoons mustard, 1 dessertspoon tumeric, 4 teaspoon mixed spice, 4 teaspoon curry 
powder, 2| pints vinegar, | teaspoon cayenne. Cut up vegetables and make a brine 
of 2 quarts of water and 4 salt. Pour over vegetables and stand 24 hours. 

Heat just enough to scald. Drain through colander. Mix all ingredients with cold 
vinegar to make a smooth paste, add enongh vinegar to make 2| pints in all. Boil until 
it thickens, keeping free from lumps. Add vegetables, and heat well through. Bottle 
when cold. Tihis same mixture makes excellent cauliflow'er piccalilli. Break the 
cauliflower into small pieces, sprinkle with salt, and stand all right. In the morning 
drain and put in the thickened mixture. Boil half au hour. Pickled Oni&ius .— 
small, hard pickling onions. Pour boiling water over them and remove the skins quickly, 
sprinkle with salt, and leave until next day. Pill glass jars with onions and cover 
with cold vinegar, to every quart of which has been added 2 teaspoons whole spice, 
2 teaspoons whole black 7 >epper, a few cloves and chilliea. Take care that each jar 
has its share of spioes. Always use parowax for sealing all pickles and sauces. 
Oreen Tomato Pidkle.- —^T>ake 61bs. green tomatoes, 2 large onions, 1 cup of treacle, 
2 oz 9 . whole ginger (bruised), ’loz. cloves, 4 teaspoon cayenne pepper, 14 bottles brown 
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vinegar. Out tomatoes and onions in slices and cover with brine (1 cup of salt to 
2 quarts of ivater). Stand ajl ni^t. In the morning pour off all liquor^ put vegetables 
in preserving pan with other ingredients and boil 20 minutes. PicJcled prape ^.— 
1 quai’t of vinegar, 11b. sugar, 1 eggeup full of cloves, and peppercorns. Boil vinegar, 
spices, and sugar together for a few minutes. Wash and cut grapes leaving a small 
piece of stalk on each to prevent breaking. Add as many grapes as vinegar will cover. 
Bomove from stove. Bottle and seal when cool, ijarge black grapes or ladies 
ffngers are best. Tomato Sauco.- —121b8. tomatoes, lib, each of apples, onions, and sugar, 
lib. salt, loz. each of garlic and allspice, ioz. each of chillies, mace, and cloves, :Joz. 
of curry powder, 1 quart of vinegar. Wipe and break tomatoes. Slice and peel 
apples and onions. Cut garlic fine. Boil all together for three hours. Strain through 
colander. Bottle when cool. Tomato Sau-ce w^hovft Vimegar. —^201b8. tomatoes, Slbs. 
sugar, |lb. salt, 2ozs. garlic, 2ozs. allspice, loz. cloves, 1 teaspoon eayonne pepper, 
2iozs. acetic acid. Boil all ingredients, except sugar and acid, together for one hour, 
B^ain through colander, add sugar, and boil one hour. When cold, add acetic acid, 
atir well, and bottle. The liquid form of acid is best, and can be obtained from 
chemist for about 0d, Tlum tooc.—61bs. plums, 31bs. sugar, 8 pints vinegar, 
1 tei^poon salt, 1 teaspoon cayenne pepper, -Joz. cloves, ^oz. allspice, 2oz8. whole ginger 
(bruised). Boil all togeher until stones separate. Strain through colander and bottle. 
Betty Smce —3 cups of vinegar, 1 cup of dark plum' jam, 1 cup of treacle^ ioz. 
bruised ginger, ioz. allspice, ioz. chillies, ioz, cayenne pepper, ioz. cloves, loz. salt. 
Boil all together for 2i hours. Strain through colander and bottle. WoTcestershirs 
Sauce. —loz. black pepper, ioz. cayenne pepper, ioz. each cloves, mace, shallots, and 
-garlic, 2oz8. seedless raisins, 1 tablespoon salt, 11b. brown sugar, 2 quarts vinegar. 
Boil 20 minutes, and when cool add i pint of Indian Soy, or 1 cup of dark plum jam 
as a substitute. Bottle and seal. (Secretary Mrs. Rogers.) 


OOONAWABRA. 

December 14th.—^Present: 24 members. 

Mrs. W, L. Redman (President) gave a demonstration of cake decoration. Bight 
members brought cakes, ioers, and ingredients to learn to icei Christmas cakes. To toe 
CoJce.—FiTSt Coat-Beat together 1 dessertspoon melted butter and the yolk of 1 egg, 
add 2 tablespoons warm water, stir in ilb. icing sugar and a little lemon juice, flavor 
with ratafia, and lastly stir in half cup cocoanut. Slice the rounded top off cake. 
Ice this, and turn upside down on a piece of cardboard about lin, larger than cake. 
Then ice the rest of the cake. Leave overnight to dry. Second coat—Mix enough 
sifted icing sugar with the uiilwaten white of an egg until it is of a consistency to 
spread. Spread second coat, dip knife in hot water to smooth. Leave a couple of 
hours to set. Icing for Decoration.—Break white of egg in basin, stir a little. Add 
ilb. sifted No. 1 icing sugar, half teaspoon lemon juice, then 2 drops of blue essence 
(made by mixing quarter of a knob of blue with 1 dessertspoon water, put in bottle, 
and keep for future use). Add half teaspoon glycerine and beat well. Finally, decorate 
the cake. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Skinner.) 

McLARFN FLAT. 

March 2nd.—^Present: 20 members. 

OARDKNiNG.—nRoading a paper on this subject, Mrs. J. Foggo said the soil for the 
garden should be friable, so that the small roots of the seedlings could develop quickly. 
To prepare the land it should be dug deeply and then dressed with manure. Heavy 
soils should receive an application of lime. Most seeds gave best results when sown 
in boxes, the soil of which should be prepared beforehand by the addition of well- 
rotted manure, or a little bone dust. The soil should be firmed by watering, the seed 
sown thinly, and then covered with very fine earth and! a light mulch of stable manure, 
which must be kept moist. After sowing the box should be covered with glass, with 
a sheet of brown paper on top, until the seeds germinated. If the seeds are raised at 

home a cool day can be selected for transplanting. See that each seedling is watered 

as it is set out, so that the earth will settle around the roots, To prolong the flowering 
aeason, remove all dead flowers from the plants. Roses should be cut with a long stem, 
«ie cut being made to an outgrowing bud, which will soon shoot, and produce another 
flower. 

On March 4th the Branch held a very successful dahlia and flower show, Mr. 0. 

Robertson opened the show, and many beautiful flowers were staged. It was decided to 

make this an annual and much larger fixture. The prize winners were!Mr. B. Reeves, 
Mesdames J. Foggo, W. C. Ooapor, W. Oakley, Misses F. Bell and R. Elliott Mr. B. 
Elliott was judge. Musical items and dancing were enjoyed during, the evening* 
(Secretary, Mrs. Robertson.) - * 
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MILLIOENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.76in.). 

February 17th.—^Present: 12 members. 

Beoipes rOB Pickles. —^Mrs. L. Oberlander gave the following :—Pickled Cucumbers. 
—In an earthenware vessel place layers of vine leaves and cucumbers alternately. Pill 
vessel with cold water, adding a quantity of strong brine and salt, also a number of 
small chilies. Make vessel airtight. Ready for use in three weeks. Pickled Gherki/ns .— 
Bon vinegar and peppercorns together and allow to go cold. Put gherkins in a jar 
with a few vine tendrils and leaves, and add a sprinkling of dill. Pour on enough 
white vinegar to cover gherkins. Mustard Pickles .—Half gallon each of cucumbers, 
green tomatoes, onions, and cauliflowers. Make a brine of 1 pint salt to- Igall. water, 
pour over vegetables. Soak 24 hours. Mix 2 cups flour, Hb. mustard, 1 heaped table¬ 
spoon tumeric, 1 cup sugar, with cold vinegar to a smooth paste. Add Igall. of 
vinegar, put in pan and stir well. When thickened, add vegetables and cook. 

Damson So/uoe (Mrs. A. Bryant).—61b8. sugar, 3 pints vinegar, 1 teasroonful cavenne 
popper, 1 handful of salt, ^oz. allspice, -ioz. cloves, 1 handful of whole ginger (bruised). 
Bodl all together for 1 hour and then strain through a colander and bottle. (Secretary, 
Mrs. H. Hutchesson.) 


PAREAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.49in.). 

February 24th.—^Present: 13 members. * 

Home Dbessmakino. —^Mrs. N. Oatford read the following paper:—'^When attempt¬ 
ing to cut out a garment the first thing to do is to determine the right side of the 
material. Innen and plain silk should be held up to the light, and the right side 

is the on© with a smooth finish; in velvets the dark side must face upward. The 

success oi dressmaking depends on procuring a good pattern. Place the pattern to 
the figure and make the necessary adjustments, then place all the pattern on the 

material. Never be in a hurry when cutting out, for if one takes the trouble to place 

the pattern to the best advantage material will be saved, it is annoying to liave a 
frock )>itrtly cut out and find there is a shortage of material. When placing the 
garment together, keep a tin of pins handy, it will save much tacking. When machining 
keep the mfichine wull oiled, and see the needle is sharp—a slightly blunt point is apt 
to pull threads in the cloth, especially in silks and in figured material, this will interfere 
with the pattern. When the garment is finished, yiress the seams thoroughly—neglect 
to do this will often spoil the effect of a well-made garment. (8ocretary, Miss J. 
Halliday.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

March 3rd.—^Present: 16 Members. 

Home Remedies. —Mrs. E. Grey read the following paper and exhibited a sampl# 
made according to each of the recipes:— **Marshmallow Ointment. —^Ib. lard, 1 piece 
each of tobaicco, beesw^ax, and resin the size of a large walnut, 1 large handful of green 
marshmallow leaves. Put all in a saucepan or jar and simmer on edge of stove for 
several hours. Stir with a stick several times until all ingredients have melted, then 
strain through a piece of muslin into la clean glass jar, and add 1 dessertspoon of 
turpentine or eucalyptus. Mix well and cork. Cough Mixture. —2 tablespoons whole 

linseed, 1 cup treacle, ^ stick liquorice. Boil in 1 pint of water until liquorice is 

dissolved (about ^ hour), when nearly cold add the following:—3d. laudanum, 3d. 
I>aregoric, 3d. aniseed, 3d. peppermint. Dose: 1 tablespoon three times a day. 
Camphorated Oil. —^Break up 2oz. cake of camphor and dissolve in small bottle of 
olive oil on side of stove. Embrocation for Rubbing. —| pint turps, i pint vinegar, 
small bottle eucalyptus oil, and 2 eggs. Shake 20 minutes. Omtment .—loz. white 
beeswax, 3d. eucalyptus oil, 3d. green swallow oil, 3d. vas^dine, 3d. laiioline. Tired 
Feet'^Tor tired and aching feet, a cake of camphor ground and put in a bottle of 
methylated spirits and rubbed on will afford relief. Soak feet in hot water for i hour 
in which a teaspoon of washing soda has been dissolved. Dry well and rub with olive 

oil. This should be done every night until the hard skin peels off. Cracked Hands or 

Fingers.-^Mix. 1 tablespoon of powdered sulphur with olive oil into an ointment. Place 
some on each crack and bind np firmly. Sore Eyes. —Bathe eyes in a weak solution 
of Epsom salts and water. Catron Oil. —For burns and scalds take equal parts of lime 
water and olive oil and mix well together. Lime Water. —Dissolve a lump of unslaked 
lime (about the size of an egg) in a pint of water, when cle^^r the mixture is ready 
for use. Fruit Salta. —2oz8. each of tartaric acid, Epsom salts, cream of tartar, 
carb. soda, loz. magnesia, and ilb. lemon flavored icing sugar.(Sifecretary, Mrs. 
F. Atee.) 
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RENDELSHAM. 

February lat.—Present: 10 members. 

Mrs. Altschwager, of tlio Milliccnt Branch, read a paper on Jam-uiaking.** ''If a 
good color is wanted in any berry jam, the fruit must be boiled rapidly. This not 
only produces a bright, rich color, but improves the flavor of the jam. Quinces, 
pears, and apples require gentle cooking for a good flavor. In all l^rry jams the 
fruit should not be over-ripe nor fermenting. This applies to all fruits. JRaspherry 
Jam. —^Boil the fruit* without sugar or water, stirring well to -prevent burning. Then 
add pound to pound of sugar, and see that the sugar is well dissolved before the jam 
boils again. Allow to boil for eight minutes, then pour off into jars to set. Then 
cover the top with a thin coat of melted paraffin wax and cover with paper. Loganberry 
Conserve. —Gibs, loganberries (not fully ripe), Gibs, sugar, 2 pints water. Make a 
syrup by boiling together water and sugar for five minutes, then add the berries 
and bring to the boil, cook rapidly for 15 or 20 minutes. Raspberries and loganberries 
blend well for jam. Boil 20 minutes without sugar, and after adding sugar and 
bringing to boiling point, boil again 8 to 10 minutes. Loganberry jam may be made 
the same as rasplierry ;ind loganberry. Have one-third of the lierries under-ripe. 
Loganberry and Cherry Plum .—^Slbs. firm red berries, ,llbs. cherry plums, 4Hbs, sugar. 
Put plums on to cook with 1 cup water, and when cooked fairly soft, add loganberries 
and boil for another 10 minutes. Then add sugar, and after it dissolves and comes 
to the boiling point, jyvil fast until a. good consistency. Melon Jam. —The following 
flavors are suggested:—To each Gibs, melon allow G lemons the skins very finely 
shredded and left in jam, or left in large pieces and removed when jam is finished); 
or Gozs. green ginger tied in loose muslin bag and removed when jam is finished; 
1 medium sized pineapple, finely shredded; or 3 oranges; or 2doz. passion fruit; or 
1 teaspoon essence of pineapple or essence of lemon. Apricot Jam. —8tone and cut 
up fruit, to each lb. allow Jib. sugar. Stew Tibs, sugar to 121bs. of apricots overnight, 
next day cook in its own juice until quite soft. Then add the rest of sugiar and 
d.iB8olve slowly, when it reaches boiling point, cook and skim until finished—20 or ,30 
minutes. Apple Jelly. —Use green windfalls, cut in quarters, cover with water. Tie 
a handful of cloves in muslin and boil with it until apple is soft, but not broken. 
Take out cloves, strain the juice anjj add cup for cup of sugar to the juice, and put the 
bag of cloves in too. Cook 20 to 30 minutes, boiling l^ard, remove cloves and bottle 
jelly. Quince Jelly can be made in a similar manner, always remembering that quinecs 
must in? greeai and juicy, and cut the flower end off from end of quince. At the 
conclusion of the subject afternoon tea was served. (Secretary, Mrs. G. Andrews.) 

TANTAJSTOOLA. 

March Ist.—Present: 13 members. 

Hot'skiiold Hints. —Mrs. Burchard read the following paper:—"The housewife 
can very profitably spend a few hours occaaionally on planning her work on systematic 
lines and by providing a place for ^ everything necessary for her work in an easily 
accessible and handy place, she can both minimise her steps and save labor. Badly 
tarnished copper is quickly ch^aned when rubbed with vinegar and salt. Salt added to 
boiled starch prevents the iron from sticking to the clothes. To prevent mustard 
from caking and drying in the mustard pot—-add a little salt when mixing. To make 
camphorated oil: grate a 3d. cake of camphor in a half pint of olive oil, cork bottle, 
and stand in a basin of hot water or in a warm place by the stove until dissolved. 
Lemon juice and salt will remove rust from cotton or linen articles. When sewing on 
buttons place the knot on the right side of cloth directly under the button, also fastening 
of thread. This helps the button remain on longer. One egg well beaten is worth 
two not beaten. Ho not boil stews. A good furniture polish can be made by mixing 
equal parts of raw linseed oil, turpentine, methylated spirits, and vinegar. Bottle and 
cork well. Shake before using. After use all brooms and mops should be suspended 
with handles downwards to prevent bristles, &c., being flattened on the ground. Two 
large strong nails driven in firmly about l^in. apart on a board fairly high on the 
wall make an excellent rack for all house and yard lurooms, as well as washing and 
polishing mops. A dessertspoonful of turpentine added to a bucket of water makes a 
disinfectant which will dispel most odours. For a dry, throat-tickling cough mix equal 
parts of glycerine and lemon juice—or honey and lemon juice—-and keep it handy 
by the bedside. Keep a bottle of carron oil on a shelf in the kitchen for the treatment 
of burns. To make carron oil, use equal parts oil and lime water, shake well together 
in a bottle. Always use an enamielled pan when frying tomatoes, and springle with 
a little sugar as well as salt. When using dripping for cakes, add the juice of a lemon. 
This will improve the flavor and take away the fatty taste that cakes made wi^ 
dripping sometimes have. Always keep some household ammonia handy; it is invaluable 
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for relievinfr the smart of an inseet sting. Sniffed repeatedly it will relieve a cold 
in the head. For washing brushes and combs it has no equal. Do not stand brushes 
in the sun to dry, but in the wind or a draught. Wmlm,g SilJc .—To keep, white silk 
a good color, soak before washing in cold water to which a tablespoon of borax has 
been added; wash in luke-warm soap suds and put a little methylated spirit in the 
last rinsing water. Dry out of doors. When adding fresh water to flower vases, use 
a teapot. When a drawer sticks every time it is opened, rub a little scwip on the 
place where it sticks; also on the window sash if troublesome in sliding. Green vegetables 
should be boiled quickly with the lid off the 8aueej)an. When the juice has been 
extracted from lemons do not throw the peels away. Added to the water in which 
handkerchiefs are boiled it will help to whiten them. Turn the handles of the saucepans 
in when on the stove. There is less danger of knocking them in passing and so causing 
accidents. If a door creaks, oil the hinges, using a feather instead of the oilcan to 
supply the oil. Holes made by screws may be successfully filled with a mixture of 
sawdust and glue. Make into a thick paste, placed into* the hole, and polished or 
painted when dry. A basin of cold water place<l inside the oven when baking a 
custard or milk pudding will prevent it from curdling. A good change for using 
up cooked potatoes is by making into fritters. Children are very fond of thojiL 
Methods —To about 8 cups of cold mashed potatoes add 3 eggs and seasoning, 1 cup 
of 8.R. flour, and sufficient milk to make a fairly stiff batter. Drop spoonfuls into 
a pan of hot fat and fry to a golden brown color. Sugar bags can be made into quite 
useful articlt^e—a laundry apron with a detachable water-proof slip underneath is very 
protective when rubbing clothes. Old garments or small useless lengtiis cyf new materials 
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if cut into strips and sewn in rows on an opened sugar bag make an absorbent bath 
mat, which will give long service and stand repeated washings. Small boxes of suitable 
sizes, either covered or painted, and kept on a shelf in either the dresser or cupboard, 
is an excellent’ idea for keeping the kitchen linen in order, providing drawers are not 
available. Several are required, viz., one for tea towels, another for luncheon cloths, 
because if there are school lunches or men's dinners, or lunches at any time, a fair 
number of these small cloths are needed. Then there are pudding cloths, bread and 
cake towels, and meat bags. A box containing n number of spare strips or pieces of 
clean white cloth—often urgently required for bandages. Attractive and useful boxes 
for many different purposes can be covered with cretonne at very small cost. Boxm 
can be had for the asking at most stores, and starch paste used to work with, as it is 
clean and leaves no marks. In the girls' bedroom quite a dainty scheme can be 
achieved by covering hat boxes, lingerie and other small boxes all in the one pattern." 
(Secretary, Mrs. Telfer.) 


WABBAMBOO. 

March 3rd.—^Present; Nine members. 

Dressmaking. —‘Miss L. Hampel read the following paper:—"Dressmaking is by 
no means an easy tiisk. Nowadays several firms prepare paper patterns which are 
quite satisfaictory, but the best way is to draft a pattern. The garment must fit the 
figure, and also the person should feel at ease in it. To take measurements for 
checking commercial patterns, or to draft one, it is neiressary to stand in a natural 
position. To take the measurements, the following instructions should be observed:— 
Bust: Bight around the body, under the arms, and passing over the shoulderblades. 
Ohest: Firmly above the bust line, where the arms join the body. Shoulder: From 
where the neck joins the shoulder to the top of the arm joint. Waist: Firmly around 
the body, according to the design. Under arm: Down the side from the armpit to the 
waist line. Back: Above the bust measurement where the arms join the body. 
Hip: 7in. below the normal waist line. Length: Where the neck joins the shoulder, 
over the bust, and down to the ground. The height above ground to hem of frock to 
be deducted from length measurements. Sleeve: With arm bent from where the shoulder 
joins the arms to the wrist bone. Wrist: Broadest part of hand. See that all measure¬ 
ments are taken accurately. Test the measurements on the pattern, and alter accord¬ 
ingly. To lengthen a pattern, make a tuck in the material. To shorten a pattern, 
miake a tuck in the pattern. Place the pattern on the material to see if there is 
sufficient to make tlte garment. Think out the placing of the pattern, this will save 
a lot of material. After cutting, proceed wdth the seams, of which there are several 
kinds, the most conimon being French, Bun and Fell, or Flat. The flat seams are 
nK)stly used on thick material. Sew about a iin. seam on the wrong side, press out 
flat with hot iron, protecting garment with a damp cloth, and sew down on the edge of 
it. Another method of finishing a seam is by pinking it, or nicking small V-shaped 
pieces out along the edges of the seam to prevent fraying. The neck and liemi Cfin 
sometimes be bound, but the bias binding must be on the true cross to set correctly. 
Neck aiul cuffs can be either faced or piped. Ilems can be slipstitched or rolled, or, 
if light material, hemstitched. Buttonholes must be buttonholed stitched or bound. 
Binding is preferred on a heavy material. Sew all pieces of bodice together, and any 
other parts of frock, such as gores on skirt, before stitching actual seams. Much 
depends on neatness, but the main point in dressmaking is to have the cutting done 
correctly." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Collins.) 

WIBBILLA. 

February 2nd.—Present: Eight members. 

Washing and Ironing Collars. —Mrs. A. Evans read the following paper:—"Wash 
collars in usual way. After boiling be careful to rub out all old starch before blueing 
and drying. When thoroughly dry, mix about 2 heaped dessertspoons of starch in a 
small quantity of cold water and then add ^ teaspoon powdered borax dissolved in a 
little boiling water. Then add enough cold water to make about i cup, add while still 
warm. This quantity will do three or four collars. Dip collars in when dry and see 
that they get well starched, squeeze out not too dry and lay on clean cloth,"and with 
another clean damp cloth rub over collar, this will remove any lumps of starch. Roll 
up in cloth and leave for a few hours before ironing. Have a well heated iron and 
again rub over with a damp cloth before ironing. Stretch the machine stitching to 
prevent creasing, then iron right side, coming down heavily with the iron to make linen 
as smooth and glossy as possible. Ilien iron each side alternately until perfectly dry. 
Put linen on a hard, smooth surface, and with a damp cloth rub evenly all over. 
Finally, rub quickly with the back edge of the iron. If blisters occur, prick with a pin 
to allow air to escape, then damp and iron again." (Secretary, Mrs. W. Jones.) 
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OONFEBENCE AT GLADSTONE. 

A special sessioii for womoa was held at thei Mid-North Conference at Gladstone on 
March 16th. Mrs. Smallacombe presided over an attendance of about 80 delegates from 
the Nelshabj, Belalie^ Parilla, Saddleworth, and Gladstone Branches. The following 
papers were read;— ^ 

THE SHADE HOUSE. 

[Mrs. J. H. Franks^ Nelshaby.] 

In the northern climate lovers of the flower garden are confronted with many problems 
in sumnuer brought about by various causes, very hot spells^t shortage of water, ravages 
of white ants, &c., and whilst beautiful blooms con be grown during winter and spring, 
it is difficult to carry on during summer. This is the time when one appreciates the 
green beauty of the shade house, which is at its best in the hot months. 

It need not be an expensive one, and can be easily and quickly constructed from 
inexpensive or waste material; the pine trimmings procurable at Wirrabara Forest, for 
instance, make an ideal shade house, ornamental and well adapted for its purpose. 
The sides require to be close so that there are no draughts, which are detrimental to 
plants. The roof most suitable is of wide-meshed wire netting, threaded with light 
brush; this being very much better than laths as it gives a more diffused light. 

Suitable potting soil is important, ordinary garden soil quickly sours from the 
retention of moisture. Potting soil needs to be moderately porous so that the moisture 
percolatefl easily. Small pots are preferable to large ones, it being better to move a 
plant on to a larger pot as it grows. This, of course, necessitates regular and frequent 
watering; complete drying out is injurious, especially to ferns. However, it is equally 
bad to stand pots in saucers to retain the moisture. Always use rainwater if possible. 
Weak liquid manure and soot water given occasionally after the usual watering help the 
growth considerably. Another important point is drainage, pot shards and charcoal 
being best, I'^nely broken charcoal in the soil is appreciated by the plants; it keeps 
tlie soil sweet and holds moisture in the hot weather. Soil must be oi? a light nature, 
having plenty of coarse sand, leaf mould, a small proportion of old manure, and a 
little garden soil. The decayed leaves found under acaeia trees are a valuable addition 
to potting soil. Do not use lime. 

A bush house offers good opportunities for striking cuttings of all kinds of shrubs 
and plants. Sand will be found the best medium for this purpose, but the plants 
will need tlie addition of some richer soil when potted on. Very many kinds of ferns 
thrive excellently, including the adiantums or maiden hairs. Begonias, cyclamen, 
fuchsias, primula, aspidistra, and various lillies and coleus are only a few of the plants 
that will thrive in the shade of the brush. Soot is valuable around the plants, both to 
kill insects and as a fertiliser, especially to ferns; cold tea benefits maiden hair ferns. 

Scale may bother the aspidistras at times, especially in March, but these can be 
removed by a couple of applications of thin, boiled starch to which has been added a 
very small piece of soda. Wash the leaves later with clean water and keep the leaves 
clean. 


PASTBY MAKING. 

[Mrs. K. WlENERT, Gladstone.] 

The best puff paste can be made without much trouble. On days when puff paste 
is to be made mix the first part directly after breakfast. 

a large cup of plain flouu in a bowl with a pinch of salt, make a well in the 

flour and drop in the yofit of one egg. Squeeze over it the juice of half a lemon, then 

add three-quarters of a cup of cold water. Stir this all together until flour is well 
blended, then sprinkle over some more flour and tuck it in at the sides. This can 
then be put out of the way for two or three hours until ready to roU it for the first 
time.- See that the butter, lard, or margarine is quite firm, otherwise it will miz with 
the dough and will not rise as required. Boil out the dough on a well-floured board and 
place on it one-third of the fat. Boll out again and fold the ends into the middle 

and then in two and roll again. Then fold in thirds and it can be left until ready 

to spread again. Do this until all butter is used. The last time of rolling leave it 
from iin. to iin. thick. This is the right thickness for pastry squares to be served with 
fmlt or jam tarts. 

Try the oven with a piece of newspaper; if it curls and browns fairly quickly the 
heat of the oven' wffi. be just right. Glaze the tops of tarts with fresh milk and bake 
about 10 minutes. 

The fruit or meat for pies should be quite hot or boiling. If pastry is placed on 
cold fruih it has to be cooked too long, then often the top is hard, and the underneath 
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doughy. For pies, the piistry need not be so #i<lh, iwo eupa of flour (plain), half 
teaspoon of salt, and three-quarters of a cup of cold water, and ilb. butter. Bub in 
2ozs. of butter and leave the rest to roll in as mentioned before. If nq lemon ia ava^- 
able, springe cream of tartar over each spread of butter. This quantity will make 
two nice sized pies or one pie and two tarts. Do not roll the dougb out mu^ larj^er 
than the dish, and only the comer® will have to be cut off. These can be placed on top 
of the pie and moistened with fresh milk. Do the same with tarts, then there is no 
waste. If the tarts are cooked without jam they keep better, the jam* usually going 
hard if kept, 

iSultana roll can be made with half the pastry. Boll out the paatry thinner than 
for pie, wash some sultanas, and cover half, then dissolve half oup| of sugar in quarter 
cup of milk, and pour over sultanas; sprinkle with cinnamon or mixed spice and fold 
the other half over and squeeze the edges together like a| pastry. Wet well with milk 
and bake 15 to| 20 minutes on the oven slide or in a baking dish. 


WOBK FOB WIOTEB EVENINGS. 

[Mrs. E. L. Oeohakd, Belalie.] 

Winter is approaching, and with it will come long evenings that will pass all too 
quickly for the busy mother with small boys and girls to make and mend for. It is 
not necessary to spend all the evenings mending^ and if the work is planned so that 
something new and interesting shall be done, the mending will be finished with more 
speed. 

Knitting is very popular, as every occupant of the home can wear something that 
has been hand knitted—^pullovers, cardigans, scarves, caps, socks, stockings, singlets, 
bonnets, and dozens of articles in finest cobweb two-ply wool with large needles, or 
double wheeling wool on fine needles, in plain or fancy patterns. Besides wearing 
apparel, articles for the hbme can be toitted—hot water bag covers cushion covers, bed 
spreads, cotton lace for d 'oylcys, tray cloths, pillow shams, and numberless other articles. 

Crochet is regaining its popularity, and is useful in many cases where a person is 
unable to knit, and particularly for d^oyleys or edges of tray clothes and finishing 
necks and sleeves of undies. 

Tatting is harder to learn, but, when mastered, the worker can make dainty insets 
and edgings for infants^ clothes, underwear, and napery. 

Another fascinating hand work is netting. It is not hard to do, and all that is 
required is a netting needle, a ruler or rod, and thread of a suitable thieknoss. A 
small needle, rod, and linen thread will make a d'oyley that will wear for many years, 
and a large needle, inch wide ruler, and macrame thread will make a hammocK, onion 
bag, tennis net, or other useful article. 

Utmd emhroidery with its multitude of stitches can be used in charming designs on 
personal wear and household linen. A spray or monogram does not take many evenings 
to work and is a pleasure to launder and to wear. 

Crepe paper can be worked into many pretty and useful articles, and often the making 
of one thing suggests another where one’s artistic abilities can be developed. In the 
finer stitcheries, there is point lace, Idmeiick lace, hedebo, and many others, but they 
are all more or less trying for the eyes and should only be worked by a person with 
good eyesight and under a strong light. 

Eng making .—This is the most fascinating of all winter work. There are several 
kinds of hooked rugs, knitted with thread as a background and small pieces of material 
worked in, crorfieted lengths of old silk stockings, and the only expense is a large 
crochet hook. But most satisfactory is the hooked rug worked on eanvas or hessian. 
It can be very economical, because except foi* the foundation and steel hook (No. 00) 
there is no other expense, as all old cloth can be used. No matter how worn, any 
woollen goods can be used, and cotton, too, but wool is better; it keeps its warmth to the 
last thread, and any article that can be cut into strips—^long ones if possible, namely^ 
trousers, coats, frocks, and skirts—^will make hooked rugs of almost everlasting wear. 

Cotton and silk can be used, but it is not Wisq to mix the materials as they have 
different wearing qualities. A design can be dra^ on graph paper and the squares 
counted to correspond with squares on the canvas, or the beginner can commence at 
the outride edge and work four or five rows in one dull color, then one row in a bright 
color, then four or five in the first color, and fill in the centre with, blocks of a different 
shade. The stitch is very simple; after having cut the material into suitable widths, 
so that one loop will just fill, without crowding one square, work from the right ride 
holding the material underneath and pull through to top, leaving iin. loop, and repeat 
in next square. The next loop Will help keep the first In place, and if the material 
is cut correctly, they will be quite firm. When the canvas is completely Covered, shear 
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tops of loops and brush with a stiff brush and the rug is ready for use. With old 
stockings, pieces of flannel, fur, and wool, quaint animals can be made that will be a 
•delight to children for birthdays, or they can be put away ready for next Christmas. 
Other dainty gifts can be made from pieces of lace and lengths of ribbon—covers for 
powder boxes^ handkerchief sachets, and other toilet table accessories. 

Prom leather and suede, w‘th poker work and sealing wax, attractive and useful 
gifts can be made to put away for birthdays or for prizes for competitions at parties. 

If only one new kind of work is done this winter it will help the time to pass 
pleasantly and more profitably. 


SOAP MAKING. 

[Mrs. T. D. Haines, Nolshaby.] 

The materials employed in the manufacture of soap arc tallow, soda, lux, resin, borax, 
palm oil, cocoanut oil, whale oil, seal oil, linseed oil, glycerine, &c. The effect of lye 
on soap is very striking. Soda lye makes a hard, compact soap, while soap produced 
by potash is soft. The following recipe I have made for years with success:—61bs. fat, 
lib. caustic soda, 3 small packets lux, 30 cups water, 2 dessertspoons eucalyptus, Jib. 
resin, 2 tablespoons borax. Method —Cut side from a petrol tin, put all ingredients in 
tin with water and boil for two hours. Watch carefully to guard against it boiling 
over, and stir occasionaUy. Leave soap in tin until next day. Then turn out and cut 
in bars wdth al thin piece of wire. Stand in the sun and dry thoroughly before storing. 
It can be used at once, but is better left a few weeks. One cup of sugar added to the 
soap when boiling* prevents it from shrinking in the drying process. 

For the preparation of scented soaps two methods are in use; both start with a 
basis either of flue yellow soap or curd soap. In one process the soap is melted by 
superheated steam and while still hot and semi-fluid, mixed by means of a stirrer. In 
the cold process, the soap is first cut into shavings and coloring matters are rolled into 
it. Toilet soap is rather expensive to make, especially palm olive soap. Palm oil and 
Cocoanut oil are the two oils mostly used. Honey, oatmeal, or glycerine neutralises the 
burning effects of caustic soda Jind the oil helps to soothe the skin. Caustic potash 
can be used instead of caustic soda. It lias a much less burning power than caustic 
soda. 

Pahn oUi>e soap.—Shred 21by. yellow soajf into a saucepan, standing it in a frying 
pan of water ; when dissolved, add 4ozs. palm oil, 3oz8. glycerine, and scented oil, such as 
•oil of cinnaiiion or verbena. Oatmeal and glycerine soaps are much cheaper to make 
than some of the other toilet soaps. Oatmeal .voop.—-Bibs, soft soap, work in, half cup 
iln(3 oatmeal, two teaspoons lavender; add any desired coloring and set in a mould. 
Glycerine soap ordinaril.v consists of about equal parts of jinre, hard soap and glycerine. 
The soap is nieltcnl l»y heat and glyccMine stirred in, then ))oure(l into a mould, in which 
it hardens slowly into a transparent mass. When more glycerine is added it does not 
form so much lather. For sand-.soap, add ground pumice stone. Transparent soap is 
jM-epared by drying ordinary soap, dissolving it in alcohol, arnl allowing the solution to 
remain at rest so long as any impurities remain. If pink color is wanted, carmine 
or cocliineal is used. If brown or fawn, tiike on^ tablespoon of sugar, add half table¬ 
spoon water; boil in small saucepan until brown. For green, add a squeeze of the 
blue bag. 


HINTS ON COOKING. 

[Mrs. E, Pritchard, Gladstone.] 

1, To make butter soft before using in cakes, put in basin that is warm. Put 
boiling water in basin, let stand for a few minutes, then empty. 2. I'ini.sh beating the 
ingredients of ciikes or sponges with a knife and they will be light in w^eight. 3. If a 
little carb. soda melted in warm milk or water is added to a cake last, it helps to 
make a light cake. 4. Koll pastry on a clean sugar bag. 5. If the fruit is well mixed 
in with the dry flour when making a fruit cake, the fruit will not sink. 


KEEPING THE FLOWEE GAEDEN GAY ALL THE YEAE EOUND. 

[Mrs. F. Cummings, Belalie.] 

Most women gardeners have a good display of flowers during spring, but many gardens 
look dry and withered in summer and bare in winter. A little forethought will secure 
at least a few flowers to brighten the garden and home during these months. 

September is the time to think about making preparations for summer flowers. 
Petunias are very suitable for the mid-northern climate; they require very little culti¬ 
vation and thrive on either rain or well water. The hotter the day the better they 
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blooni; and a bed of Bose Queen or Purple Prince petunias will be a blaze of color 
during the hottest numths. If possible, raise the seedlings. Plants raised in similar 
soil transplant more easily. A sixjienny packet of seeds will more than supply require¬ 
ments—the surplus will be appreciated by a neighVior who delights in her garden.. 
Gaillardia., Cnlliopsis, Scabiosa, Portulaeca, Zinnias, and Phlox, if ram w-aler is available, 
are some of the flow^er.s suitable for northern gardens. Seeds sown now will give a good 
display during the hot months. Rooted cuttings of Chrysanthemums may be put in thia 
month, also any rooted ('.arnatioiis, as these will make nice plants to bloom in autamn. 

October .—In October plant Cosmos, Sunflowers, and Asters. Sunflowers do best when 
i-own direct to the flower bed. Thej^ provide good shelter for tomatoes if the seed is 
sown tairly thick on the windy side' of the tomato patch, besides making a good show 
of color for the garden. Sw'eet Peas should be, at their best in October, but keep the 
flowers cut; if seed pods form the plants will soon cease to bloom. Choose a cool, 
cloudy day for putting out seedlings; another reason why it is best to grow your own 
plant’s. As Iceland Poppies go off, pull out the plants, dig and manure the ground, 
and this bed will b(' ready for Petunias as soon as the plants are large enough for 
t^-aTis]>laTiting. These will come quickly into bloom if watered freely; pinch out the 
(M'utre to make the plants spread. 

Xovf nihrr .— DaJiliaa gi inv well in the north if one hUvS a good sujqdy of wi,t. r an I 
plenty of stable or cow manure. The plants are gross feeders. Per early blooms plant 
tlie tubers in Novemberj but tubers put out about tho second week in ]3ecemb:.^r give 
the best re.^ults. 8ow Phlox seed direct to the flower beds if water is suitable; bore 
Avatm- is not always suitable for Phlox. Top up the seed lyeds with sifted manure to 
keep tJu‘ moisture from' drying out. Cosmos also do better if seed is sowm direct to the 
ImmIs this JiioJith, or seed)ing.H may be put out and shaded — a small tree brai.ch or 
inverted flower pot will do for this. Keep the spent blooms constantly removed from 
the roses to lengthen the flowering period. Cut all roses with as long a stem as po siblc 
and ncAv growths and buds will develop. A good mulch of rotted manure spread over 
the fliiwei beds lielps to keep the soil cool juid moist and saves time, because not sit 
much w'uter is re<|iiired. 

J)f (u mhir .—Look after the seedlings which have been, planted ajid water fiequently. 
Watch for sliig.'^ and snails Avliich soim dcAOur the lender, green foliage. A dusting of 
lime will cheek these pests. Cut Itack Chrysanthemums or the plants will grow too high 
by flowering time. Mulch and water and tlie young shoots will soon make headway. 
Plant remainder of dalilia tubers, Imt do not overwater, or the plants will Ih> too “s tft" 
to stand the hot spells which are sure to c-ome in danuary and February. Be sure to 
cut olf all dead Idooms on any flow'ering plants to ensure a continuation of flowers. 
Onco the seed jiods form the plants soon cease to bloom. 

Jenuary. —To obtain a supply of flowers for winter and early spring seed must be 
raised this month. Iceland Poppy, Blocks, and Pansies are the most popular, Imt 
Loptosyne, often called “the Winter Flowering Daisy,will do well and givers a 
plentiful siqrply of. blooms which ‘are excellent for cutting. Seeds sowm during Lot 
weather require special care. Prepare the seed boxes and give a good soaking, then sow 
the seeds a couple of hours later. Top up with a covering of sifted rotted manure 
and waUT lightly with a fine sprinliler. Cover with a damp bag or hessian until the 
small plants begin to appear. Then shade during the hottest part of the day, but keep ' 
damp. It ivS necessary sometimes to water frequently during the day. These should be 
ready to plant out in March and will flower early, because they get a good start before 
the cold w’eather sets in. Keep Dahlias and Chrysanthemums watered and tied to 
prevent being brokim with the wind. Petunias, Bimflowers, Gaillardia, Bcabiosa, African 
Marigolds, Zinnias, and Phlox should all be gay with flowers this month and require 
no attention except watering and keeping the .spent blooms cut. 

Fehrumy. —Preparations should be made for planting the first sowing of Sweet Peas, 
which are usually put in during March. Dig* out the soil about 18in. or 2ft, deep and 
leave on the path to sweeten. A bed on the north side of a fence or building is ideal 
for winter-flow^ering peas. Later on put in a quantity of well decayed manure, then 
fill up the trench with some of the soil which was taken out; the ground is then ready 
for the seed. Ranunculi seed sown now will give nice blooms for decorative purpo-ej 
in early spring. Out back Carnations as their flowering period ends. Manure and water 
well for early autumn blooms. 

Merch .—March is the month for general seed sowing. Most of the hardy annuals 
may be sown now—Antirrhinums, Cornflowers, Geums, Dai'kspui', Wallflowers, French 
Marigolds are a few of the many varieties. Plant out rooted cuttings of Carnations, 
also strike cuttings of good varieties. Plant Sweet Pea seeds and make a second sowing 
towards the end of the month, or early in April. Plant bulbs; almost all varieties; ar<>; 
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better for early planting. Daffodils, llyaneitlis, Freesias, &c., will provide blooms when 
flowers are scarce. Disbud Dahlias for larger blooms and give plenty of water and 
liquid manure. Dahlias make a brilliant show, 

April .—Plant out Iceland jpoppies, Pansies, Stocks, and French Marigolds for early 
ffowering. When planting bulbs, procure a few of the winter flowering Iris; they 
bloom in wintei' when flowers are scarce. Perennial Asters art' at their best,, fait niuHr 
)»e staked and tied or the wind, will soon destroy the flowers. Stake Cliiys. nllH munis, 
disbud for larger blooms, water freely, and give liquid manure. 

May ,—Keep Dahlias and Chrysanthemums watered freely to prolong the floweiing 
period. Continue to put out seedlings that are large enough and attend to the Violet 
bed. I^ull out any summer annuals which have finished blooming. Petunias may br' 
cut back if preferred, and they will bloom again in sxiring. Antirrhinums also do well 
the second year if cut back hard. 

June .—Keep the hoe in use frequently between the annuals which have been xdanted, 
and the ])lants will grow quicker. I^lant ({l;n!ioIi this iriontii and lliese will produce fine 
flowers for cutting in spring. Plant roses, and i)runijig may be done at the end of 
this month. 

JtUy. —It^nish iij'uning roses and shrubs, but refrain from pruning English Lime or 
other 8j>ring flowering shrubs. Cut these immediately after flow^ering for an abundance 
of blooms. Violets will be coming into bloom' now, watch out for slugs. These pests 
hide under the thick leaves. Take iq) and divide perennials, such asi Perennial Asters, 
Shasta Daisy, and Aqullega. Dahlias will have gone off and should be removed from 
tlio beds and stored in a sheltered corner or in a shed. Protect from frost. 

Juyiist .— As Iceland Popjiies come into bud give liquid manure and plenty of water. 
FreTich Marigolds will b*€ i)rovidiiig a wealth of blooms at this time and are always 
admired for their beautiful shades of lemon and orange. Nasturtiums may be planted 
where they are to bloom, but protect the young plants from frost. Divide and replant 
Chrysanthemums, also jilant some Gypsojihilia for late spring flowius. 

If the house has a suitable verandah pot plants will provide some very nice, blooms. 
Facing the east Pelargoniums give a fine display in late winter and early spring. Cut 
back in February they bloom earlier. Asparagus Fern j^rovides gieen for vases, makiQg 
the most of a few flowers, and inay be grown in verandahs or in the garden. Fuchsias 
arc hardy and bloom well without any special care. One of the best flowering plants 
for large verandah culture is the Hydrangea. When covered with its larger bunches of 
pale pink or white blooms it a picture and the flowers will last for some weeks. 

lowering shrubs always brighten the garden, but each gardener must find out the 
kinds best suited to the soil and climate. Tecomas, of which there are several kinds, 
Flow'ering Broom, yellow and white, Veronica, ami Oleander are a few of the slirubs 
which will thrive wlu?re one has to dei)end on water from a bore or well. 

ABT NEEDLEWOBK. 

[Miss J. Saeqent, Gladstone.] 

To be initiated into needlework one may study from different books, which can 
usually be pjocured at any book shop. The difference betwe^m the handling of the 
needle in j>]ai]i sewing and in embroidery is cliiefly that the latter requires the utmost 
■care to ensure evenness and regularity. In olden time.s, before the advent of sewing 
machines, women prided themselves on the almost invisible stitches in tucks and hems 
they were able to achic\'e. To-day this is not necessary, l>ecaiise a machine will do it 
•equally us well. This makes “true needlework^' to the present generation a pleasure. 
But pleasure needs care, and a careful study and x)ractice of stitches will bring the 
worker more quickly to a sense of the pleasures to be had in creating articles witli 
needle and thread. 

A very good method to learn stitches is to |)racii8e them diligently on a piece of 
cloth upon which an example of each new stitch learned is kept for reference. In 
selecting the work, it is well to remember that there is just as much work iu an 
inferior as in a good i)iece, but the difference is afterwards in the wear of the finished 
article. 

Be careful about the needles. In addition to avoiding injury to the material, the 
work will look infinitely better if the right kind of needle is used. The mid-sizes of 
the crewel needles are mostly used iu needlework, but I prefer a tailor's needle. When 
threading a needle stje that the twist in the thread will not run, down from the needle, hi 
this way the thread will stay twisted when w'orking and will not cause trouble by itvS 
continual knotting. The thread I i>refer is the stranded D.M.C., but it is ratlier "hard 
to procure at present. 

Worhmg. —^^ots must never be tied in needlework; catch the thread to the linen 
at the back very neatly. When finished off, run the thread through some of the stitches 
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at the back. The back of tiie work must be just as neat as the front. In keeping^ 
work it is advised to wash/ and boil it, but dol not starch! or blue it; this tends to rot 
the linen when not in use. In doing colored work, always try and blend the colors. Do 
not work a purple flower alongside of a red or blue( one. These shades may be used,, 
of course, but see that an autumn tint or a pretty yellow is in between. When using 
pale shades, see that all of them' are pale, and vice versa. 

The simplest stitches in needlework are the Stein, Backstitch, and La£y Daisy Stitch^ 
Many variations and additions can be made up with the Lazy Daisy. For instance, 
by adding o^ne straight line of thread between each loop of the stitch, and again 
between each petal, a very jnetty eiTect is produced, or another small Daisy loop around 
the* outer edge of the flower can be added. The centres have a very real apj)earance if 
worked in one thread of green and one of lemon in tiny French knots. To do this 
wind tiie thread around the needle about three tinses and pull it through the material. 

The old-fashioned herron-bone stitch is used a great deal and looks very pretty for 
a design with a laige jiumber of lines running on it, and if one does not know what 
to. do with thcnij use the herron-bone or cross stitch, in one single thread, or run a 
thread of a diflhrent shade around through each part of the cross’^ of the stitch, 
and then it will bo the Craig stitch. 

Solid Keihsiinytan stitch is used for solid effects when it is not desired to use satin 
stitch and padding. It is a continuation of long and short stitches fitting into om^ 
another until the whole space to be worked is filled. A good effect of shading flowers 
can be obtained by the use of different slia^les in each petal, commencing dark and 
working lighter shades towards the centre. 

To make rose-buds thread the ne<‘dle witii about four thicknesses of thread and 
work over aivd over in the: otie spot until quite a liard little lump is tonned. Tluui 
change the thread to a different shade and gradually work around the until 

a v>retty rosebud is formed. The same effect can be obtained with Bullion stitch. 

To make the >Snail Trail stitch bring the needle up through tlie material and form 
a loop witli tli(* thread. Pass the needle through the material from the left side of 
the loop, di-awing it through the loop. Pull tight and form a knot. Continue each 
stitch the same length. 

There is perhaps no stitch and design for embroidery this season which is attra(?ting 
more attention than the Cineraria worked in \Vallachian embroidery. It is simple and 
quickly worked, with most delightful results, and presents no difficulty even to beginners. 
The characterisStic of this embroidery is the simple Buttoidiole stitch with which ali 
parts of the design are worked—whether they ho leaf or flower. All are worked alike, 
the stitches sloping .slightly up from the line, which extends down the centre of etich 
leaf or petal, to the edge, the stitch gradually becoming smaller towards the top of 
petal or leaf, the finish in all cases coming to the edge. The Cinerarial with its vivid 
and wondi'rtul tones, worked out in natural shade's, makes an embroidery of rart* 
beauty and perfect harmony of coloring. 

For making cushions I favor a gatherer on a sewing machine, which gives an 
extremely smart appearance to any cushion. 


PUDDINGS. 

[Miss L. De Sn.VER, Nelshaby.] 

Whenever possible puddings should be made in a mould or basin instead of a cloth 
To ton out successfully, mb the inside of the mould thoroughly with butter. Always 
be crarefuJ to see that the suet or dripping is not rancid, or the whole pudding will be 
spoilt. When economy is an object, dripping is often substituted for suet and lard 
for butter. The water for a pudding should be boUing and kept boiling until the 
pudding 18 served, otherwise the pudding may be heavy. A pudding cloth dipped in 
boiling water prior to putting in the mixture is a great help to turning out successfully. 

Cup Pudding.~Onc enp of bread crumbs, licups plain flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 cim 
diippmg, T cup currants 1 imp raisins, Ub. mixed peel, 1 tablespoon of sago 1 teaspoon 
soda dissolved in the milk, enough milk to mix light. Boil two hours. ^ ’ 

TUrty Minute Pudding eup S.R. flour, 1 dessertspoon butter ^ cup milk. 
1 dessertspoon sugar, 1 egg, pinch of salt. Cream butter aud sugar, add beatL egg 
gtlLu^symp”'^ **'”*”’ “’“utes. This pudding' is very nice served wf4 

Margmnte Fading.— 2 ozs . butter, 2om. sugar, Jib. flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder. 
1 egg and a little mift Line a mould with jam and pour mixture in. Steamhour 
This mixture is also baked with a layer of stewed fruit underneath. 
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Bed Caps, —On© tablespoon butter, i small cup sugar, 1 small cup flour, ^ teaspoon 
baking powder, a pinch salt, 4 tablespoons jam, 2 eggs. Soften butter in basin, add 
sugar and beat well, break in eggs and l>eat well again. Mix flour, baking powder, 
and. salt together and stir into mixture. Have four large cups buttered. Put a table¬ 
spoon of bright colored jam in each, half fill cups with mixture, place in stcwpan with 
about an inch of boiling water, and steam for half an hour; then turn and serve at 
once. 

Sago Cream ,—Half pint milk, put into a -saucepan with 1 tablespoon sugo; when 
boiling liave ready 1 pint milk, 1 cup sugar with yolks of 1? <*ggs well l)eaten. Pour 
into boiling sago’ and bring to the boil. Pour into a dish and stir whites of eggs 
well whipped in. Serve cold. 

Lemoai Sago Jelhj .—One breakfast cup sago, IJ cups water, 1 cup sugar, 2 large 
tablespoons treacle, 2 lemons. 8oak sago in water for h.nlf an Iiour, add sugar, treacle, 
and grated lemon peel. Boil until quite clear, then add lenroir juict^. Pour into mould 
and leave until cold. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1933. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.' 7s. 6<i.per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.-lSs. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. 15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail. DELIVERY. -CHICKS -August and September. 

Salisbury. EGGS -July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very l>e8t of stock also, pay particular cart) to the size of the egg. The 
futui-o of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest iniportaiico. The 
breeding stock at Farafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerablj^ over. 

All Eggs and Chickens sold from Parafleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produced at Parafleld. 

EARl.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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CONFERENCE AT PENOLA. 

[Papers read at Women’s Session, Peuola Conference, March Sth, 1933.) 

PA8TEY MAKING. 

Pt\ Buhuwes, Penola.] 

T'Jie qiuiJity osp('cial]y to bo desired in j^astry is lightness, and this depends almost 
tmtirely on the iimonnt of cold air in the pastry when expansion takes place in the 
oven, ’I'lie best pastry, th(nefore, is that which contaiiiB the greatest quantity of cold 
air pi’ior to baking. Yhe repeated foldings and rollings, to which puff pastry is 
subjected, have this inc.rease of air in view', while in short crust the expansion is 
aided by adding baking powder, &c. Self-raising flour may be used for short crust, 
tlunefore a mfirb](‘ slnl) is the best to use on which to roll the pastry. Puff 
pastry must also be handled very lightly and quickly and cooked in a hot oven. 
For short crust the less water used the shorter the crust and the less flour used 
the better it will be; rub the butter in lightly with the linger tips. Roil pjistry with 
a firm, even pressure away from youj never sideways. When cutting pastry make a 
cl(‘an, decisive cut and leave no ragged edges. Do not cover a pie dish with, pastry 
while its contents are hot or the steam will make the under layer of pastry sodden. 
When making meat pies, make a small hole in the pastry that is covering the pies to 
let the gas escjoipe. Do not open the oven for the first five minutes after the pastry 
is placed iji the oven. Tarts cookecl without a filling should be pricked to prevent 
their rising. Mix tlie pastry to the same consistency as the butter; that is, if the 
butter is firm so the pastry must be firm. Short crust is used for Cornish pasties 
and all fruit pies, except apple pie, and puff pastry for apple pie and all meat pies. 
To glaze meat pies brush with yolk of egg to give a nice brown color when cooked, 
and for fruit ]>ies glaze w’ith w'hife of egg and sugar to give a nice light brown color. 
Test the oven; if a little flour is sprinkled on a cold slide and placed in the oven, 
and if it becomes a dark brown color in. 30 secs, the oven is the right heat. 

Puf Pastry. —11b. flour, Hozs. butter, a little salt and lemon juice. Sift the flour 
and add 2ozs. butter, rubbed lightly in. Mix to a firm paste with cold water and 
lemon juice; roll out to a long, narrow strip, dhdde remaining butter into threi 
equal parts; put one i)ortion on the paste in small pieces, dredge very lightly with 
flouT, fold evenly in three, and turn it round to have the folded edges to the right 
.and left. When roiling, press the edges lightly together with the rolling pin to 
prevent the air escJipiug, and loli as before. Repeat this process with other portions 
of the butter; loll out once more the same without butter. This pastry may be 
used at once, but is lighter if left to stand one hour before using or left for 15 
minutes betw'oen each turn. 

Short (■rvst. —lib. flour, -A teasjmoii baking powder, Db. clarified fat or butter. Rub 
lightly into tlie flour wlrit-h has baking powder and salt added, mix to firm dough with 
W'Uter. If a sw'eet crust is needed, add 1 teaspoon sugar. 


ICING AND DECORATING A CTIRLSTMAS CAKE. 

[Mr«. W, L, Bedmam, PtnoZo.] 

Icing and decorating is simple and fas<nnatiiig. Simple, because a simple design is 
most eflective, and fascinating because w'hen decorating you have to design, and to 
design anything is a pleasure. At first we feel as though we must have a copy, but 
that feeling passes away and we delight in drawing our own designs. 

One of the first things to consider is the icing sugar, and there are a few points 
which are worth attention. For icing an ordinary cake quality 2 is quite aU right; it 
is softer and easier to use. For decorating I prefer quality 1; this sugar is often 
condemned, as it forms very hard lumps which have t(» be broken and then well sifted 
before using. 8oine people just roll with a rolling pin and do not sift it; but sifting 
is very necessary and makes the icing easier to mix; it makes a smoother icing than 
quality 2, which adds to the appearance of the finished article and makes the icing 
syringe easier to manipulate. If any lumps are left in the sugar they will stop the 
flow of icing from the pipes. 

Before commencing to ice a cake I take a piece of light wood or strong cardboard, 
cover it with greaseproof paper or a fancy paper d'oyley, then cut the top of the cake 
level and turn it upside down on the board and lightly rub flour all over the cake. 
Turning the cake upside down gives a nice level surface for icing. I then cover with 
almond or mock almond icing—^mock being cheaper and very nice. Recipe is as 
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follows;—1 egg yolk, well beaten, and 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice, 2 tablespoons hot water, ^Ib. icing sugar, ^ cup cocoanut, and essence of 
ratafia to taste. Spread smoothly on cake and allow it to dry. 

The cake is then given two coats of royal icing, which I always mix in this way: 
Into about lib. sugar put tlie white of a fresh egg and stir with a wooden spatula 
until the egg has taken up all the sugar, then beat it all one way for about 15 to 20 
minutes, then add 1 dessertspoon of lemon juice, 1 teaspoon of glycerine, and 2 drops of 
liquid blue (prepared in manner given later). (Jive the icing a few more turns until 
it has a good body. Place several folds of damp (doth over the basin and it will keep 
in good condition for several days; a little more sugar will have to be added before 
using. 

Liquid Blue ,—Crush a cake of comnum blu<‘ to [)o\vder, add 2 tablespoons of water 
and place in a iKvttle, shake well, let stand until bine is dissolved. Always shake )>efore 
using. 1 llnm add 2 dabs from the \V(d cork on the icing, which is saf(?r than trying 
to pour tw'O drops out, as icing must not look blue, which it will do if not very careful. 
I always use a wooden spatula. A good one can Ix' madt' from a .'itnall butter }tat, 
shaving ea<di sidi* down until it is a)>out 2in. across. 

Tlu“ royal icing must lx* put on evenly and each coat allowed to dry; smooth with a 
knife that has been dipped iu hot water. Tlie e.ake can then be glazed and is r(‘ady 
for piping, d’o glaze, 1 add enough warm water t(t the royal icing to allow it to 
flow eyeiiiy oyer th(' ('ake; do not smooth wiUi knif('. 



The South Eastern Women’s Branches take an active interest in Conferences. There were 
over 100 members and visitors at the afternoon session at Penola. 

Draw a design on greusejiroof paper, pin on cake and prick the design on to t'he 
cake with a fine knitting needle and remove the paper. Vou must not conclude that 
piping can be acquired in a few hours; i)atienee, j>ers(mvoranee, and above all, constant 
practice will be required before you will become proficient. 

It is a good }dan to i)lace a sheet of glaSvS over the design and practice on that. The 
icing can be lifted off and re])laced in the basin and used again after a few beats 
with the spatulii. You will soon learn when the ieing is the right consisbmey. Do not 
have it too stiff; that is often the cause of the sy^ringe being hard to work. 

1 have used a “Tala” outfit for years and June found it highly satisfactory. Always 
wash and dry as soon as tiuislnal with; do not screw the bottom screw too tight, thig- 
is another cause for the syringe being hard to work. Tubes Nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 12, 26 I 
find the most uaefuJ, and (juite a number of designs can be made with one tube by 
holding the syringe at different angles. 

The coloring of the ieing and decoration is left to the individual taste, but never 
be crude in the coloring. 


FIRST AID. 

[Mrs. F. C. Schinckel, KyhyhoUic.] 

Being a very wide subject I have endeavored to apply my remarks to those things 
winch our daily lives bring us. most in contact with, more than the orthodox rules laid 
down in first aid books. I interpret ''First Aid^^ as meaning the application of a 
few simple rules and remedies until medical aid can be sought. 
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Shock .—^With almost any injury there is a condition of shock to a greater or lesser 
•degree, according to the extent of injury and temperament of the patient. Shock is 
really a prostration of vital forces, and the most easily recognised symptoms are 
pallor and sighing type of breathing, general weakness and cold exterior. Treatment: 
Loosen all clothing, keep l\ead low, patient in recumbent position; if possible, apply 
warm covering and heat to extremities, and plenty of fresh air. If patient is conscious 
;give warm drinks, Hindi as coffee, tea, or hot milk. 

Bums or Scalds .—Although one is caused by dry boat and the other moist, the 
emergency treatment of each is the same. The treatment for shock is usually the first 
to be attempted. Evini with minor burns there is a certain degree of shock. When 
removing clothing do so with utmost care to prevent breaking blisters which may have 
formed. For general linrns, picric solution is the ideal treatment, and I would recom¬ 
mend all good housewives to keep a bottle of this splendid solution in a handy place. 
8 imply saturate a jiiece of clean, soft linen with full strength solution and ap^dy very 
wet. Another very good treatment' is carron oil applied in same way. For burns 
about face and eyes 1 prefer carron oil. For burns about the eyes a few drojis of 
olive or castor oil or a smear of vaseline is very helpful until medically treated. The 
most easily obtained home treatment for burns is a solution of bi carbonate of soda, 
1 d(‘asert8poonfuJ to pint of winter, saturate and apply. 

Foreign Bouy in Ear or Eye. 

EifC. —I’reveiit patient from rubbing the eye. If the foreign body is something 
soluble, bathing will invariably wash it out. If an eye bath is not handy, an ordinary 
egg enp may be used (piite satisfactorily. A lotion of salt, 1 teaspoon to 1 pint of 
water or boracic of same strength is always a safe treatment. If foreign body will 
not wash out, place jiatient in recumbent position, stand behind patient, evert lower 
lid by gently drawing down, making pressure on cheek bone and gently squeeze or 
pour luke warm lotion through eye, from within. To evert upper lid induce patient 
to look down, gently draw down lid and then turn back and run lotion through in same 
way as lower. Patient may be able to remove loose substance by pushing lower lid up 
and drawing upper lid over it; thus the lower lashes may remove whatever is causing 
trouble. If anything has licnetrated eye do not attempt to move unless easily got hold 
of, as further damage may be caused. Place a pad and bandage over eye to prevent 
movement and obtain medical aid with all speed. The utmost care and gentleness should 
always be used in treating the eye. Never apply disinfectants or strong lotions to 
the eye. 

Ear .—Should foreign body be anything soft, such as insect, &c., it can usually be 
removed by gentle syringing with warm lotion. To syringe, hold the ear by lower lobe 
and draw backwards and upwards. 

Bleeding .—The ideal treatment for profuse external bleeding is direct pressure over 
main artery surrounding the part, but the first aider would need to have a thorougli 
knowledge of the principal arteries and pressure points. For profuse bleeding from 
a 'wound, alternate applications of hot and cold will assist blood clotting. For internal 
bleeding keep patient quiet in recilmbcnt position and apply heat to extremities. 

Nose Bleeding .—Can usually be cheeked by elevating arms and head. Apply cold 
covifiress to ba<*k of neck, forehead, and bridge of no.se. Have patient in a current of 
air if possible and induce to breathe through mouth. 

Smikr Bite .—To prevent poison being carried to the heart, apply pressure between 
bite and heart; apply bandage tightly of string, tape, or rolled handkerchief. Keep 
afTccted part low to encourage bleeding and discourage flow of blood to heart, placing 
wound ill ^varln water will also encourage bleeding. Scratch or scarify skin over and 
around wound and rub in powdered Oondy’s crystals. Cover with clean dressing, sup¬ 
port the jiart and treat for shock. 

Stings of In sects .—Mop the part freely with diluted ammonia or solution of soda 
bi-carb. 

Wounds .—The principal thought in treatment of wounds should be surgical cleanliness. 
The first aider .sliould wash his hands if possible and have everything in treatment of 
wounds as sterile as circumstances will permit. Bathe wounds with good cleansing 
lotion such as salt and water, boracic and water or lysol, all of the same strength, 
1 tetispoon to pint. Always bathe wounds from within and do not return cotton wool 
to basin after once having touched wound. When satisfied that a wound is clean, paint 
with tincture of iodine and apply clean, dry dressing. A mild sterilised ointment may 
})e applied on dressing to prevent sticking, but is unnecessary to assist healing. If a 
wound is kept thoroughly clean Nature needs no assistance towards healing. 

Spraims ,—^A sprain is wrenching or twisting of a joint, causing stretching of ligaments 
and tendons. A sprained limb should be elevated and supported and treated with very 
hot or very cold applications, or bot3h alternatively. 
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Treatvient of Apparently Drowned .—See that throat is clear of anything that may 
liave been swallowed, also bring tongue forward, lioosen all clothing and endeavor to 
empty stomach of water by lying x>at'ient forward and lifting from waist. Proceed 
with artificial resi>iration, jiatient lying forward with head turned sideways and 
sure afiplied over low^er ribs from back. Apjily rugs and In-nt to extremities as quickly 
as possible. 

Fainting .—Is really an cnfeeblement of heart’s action. It may become unconscious 
or semi-conscious. If a person threatened with fainting bends forward so that licad 
is lower than knees as soon as ho fools dizzy, the attack may Im' averted, in treatment, 
fresh air is essential. Place patient lying down if jmssible, loosen all clothing. A 
little cold water stirinkled on face will cause forced inspiration and thus shorten attack. 
Smelling salts or ammonia by inhalation is very helpful. 

Insensihility .—May be due to many causes, but a few sim})le rules will be ludpful 
in most cases. Lay x>atient on back and turn head to one siile. Loosen cJotiiing. If 
face is pale, the brain is not getting sufficient blood, and so keep head low and elevatt‘ 
legs. If face is flushed or dusky, too much blood is in head, and so raise head and 
shoulders. 8t'e there is plenty of fresh air; do no! allow peo})le to crowd around; do 
not give food or fluids Avhile X)atient' is insensible. Api'dy warmth to extremiti(‘s. 

Sumtrol:e .— Usually due to direct rays of suu and lnung sheltered from wind. Usually 
marked by intense hcadaclie and dryness of skin. Very high tcmiperature and 
unconsciousness. Flushed face, noisy breathing, weak pulse. Trout by rejiioviiig 
patient to cool and shady place. Strij) to \v,aist, kee}> liead and shoulders elevated. 
Apply coldest water available to head, neck, and spine. Fan vigorously. 


W00LI;EN MATTRK88LS AND QUILTB. 

[ilf'/w. W. rareoe {MiUieent).] 

Now that wool is so cheap it will repay others besides the t’anner’s wife to mak(^ 
mattresses and quilts with wool for a filling. It is a clieaper tilling for pillows, 
mattresses, cushions, and quilts than kapoc or the flocks ono can luiy from stores. A 
well-nKi<lc wotd mattress will last a lifetime. (Tioose a coar-se wool, such as the wool 
from I,iinc(d)i, Bouthdown, or a. strong cross-bred she<']). 

First, shake the fleece to remove dust. \'erv stained and dirly pieces must be 
renioved. Ifleuty of good rain-water is requirc<l for washing the wool. Prt'pare the 
water for washing Iw boiling with about Sozs. of soap to every igalls. of water. Wash 
one fieec(' at a time. Nearly till tin; tub with warm water. l)ivid(' tlu* Ib'oee iid-o six 
(»r more pieces, put into water, s<jU(‘eze and work i1 about in the tub for about 10 
minute.s, then .squeeze and put into a .second tub of hot, soapy water; jejauit the process 
and then rinse in a. tub of clean rainwater, S<iueeze and again rinse in a second tub 
of ch^an water.^ All traces of soap must be rernovi'd. If the wool is only requir'd for 
filling a mattress or ])iilows, give it one wash in warm soapy water, and then put it 
in th(’ copj)er with plenty of soai) and water and boil for a few minutes; then rinse 
well. Boiling Avill make it lose it.s whiteness, but is an easier method of cleansing very 
greasy wool. An ordinary wringer will provide a quick ami satisfactory means of 
squeezing out, the wafer between washing.s and before sju'cnding out to dry. A long 
piece of calico or similar materi.'il twice the width of the wrijigcr will be found of A’alue- 
if folded double and the wool ]>laced betAveen as it i*r('vents the fibres Avinding round 
the rollers. The lawn or atiy cli’aii, gnissy place, fret' from grass seeds, aa’iII d{‘ for a 
drying ground. Choose Ji warm, sunny <laA, spread the woe! out avoU and it will dry 
in a day if put out in the morning. When if is thoroughly dry tease it out, and with 
a large, sharp pair of .scissors or shears, cut into about lliii, lengths and fill the mat¬ 
tress Avith it. It re<]uires .about for the usual sizt' j>illow and USIbs. te fill a singde 

bed mattress. 

To make a quilt, take two pieces of good, strong crc'tonno, chintz or a pretty floral 
print, measure about Gin. larger than needed for the quilt to bt* wiieii finished. Put the 
tAvo rigid sides together and sew dowm each side, and across one mid. Then turn right 
side out, run roAV.s of stitching from the loj) to bottom about 4iu. or Gin. apart, fill 
each row with wtml to the desired thickness for a dej)th of 4in. or Gin., maeliine a row 
of stitching across from side to side. Repeat filling and stitching until the to]) is 
reached. Machine the top edges together and bind all round the (piilt Avith a binding 
of matching color. This Avill make a quilt equal to eidevdoAAu and much cheaper than 
one made with kapoc. 


LITFEATIJRE IN THE HOME. 

[.SfrA L. J. Ctmh {KyhyhoUie) 

The word ‘‘literature'' means learning; it also means a collection of books, and a 
book is a written or printed composition. The origin of books goes back to a very 
remote antiquity. The Avord itself is, in Baxon, hoc, yet it appears originally in Gothic 
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.^18 a plural noun, meaning as is generally believetl, the runes inscribed on the bark of 
separate branches of the beech tree. Ijiber in Latin means bark, and is applied to 
papyrus on account of it's bark-like appearance. Liber is also the source of our English 
word '‘library.’’ Speaking of papyrus, this very ancient material was prepared from 
the papyrus plant, which is a kind of sedge, 8ft. to 10ft. high, with a strong, woody 
root, and naked triangular soft steins, which at the base are often as thick as a man’s 
arm. At the top it has numerous drooping spikelets, its leaves are long and sharp; 
it was grown in pools of still water, and the papyrus or paper of the ancient Egyptians 
was made from its pith. The strips of pith were laid side by side, then other layers 
were put crosswise, and the whole moistened with water from the River Nile, pressed 
and dried, then smoothed by rubbing with ivory or a smooth shell. 

The tincient Babylonians and Assyrians had a wide and varied literature, preserved 
in two ways—either painted on the leaves of the papyrus which grew on the banks 
-of the Euphrates, or impressed upon clay tablets or cylinders. Great skill was shown 
in this latter method, as often the characters were so minute as to suggest having been 
written by the aid of a magnifying glass. The defect of this form of book is obvious, 
and has no direct connection with our books of to-day. With the Egyptians, however, 
the sequence is maintained, from the volume on our book shelves to-day back through 
the ages for thousands of years. The ancient papyrus book, vrhether Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman, was in ajipearance very like our mounted maps of the present day, that is, 
a length of material was written upon, on one side only, and fastened to a wooden 
roller on which it was wound. Some of these are still in existence and extend upwards 
to lllK'ds. and sometiineH 40yds, 

One c.'iM easily understand the inconvenience attacln*d to consulting this tyj)e of 
liternture, therefore it was usual for any very lengthy literary production to be written 
in sef'tions and put on separate rollers. In Egypt these rolls Mere kept in jars (about 
0 or 10 in <’nch), and in Koine in M'oodeti box<'s or pandiinent cases. The change from 
the roller t(i th(‘ folded form of book st'erns le have taken place in the ancient world 
after tlu' snieption of vellutu or ]»archment, the latter being made from the skins of 
sheep, goats, tind calves. Vellum or very line parchment was made from skins of kids, 
lambs, and very young calves. V^egetable pjirchment is quite a modern art, fir:it 
apftearing about and is made by dipping ordinary iusi/.ed pajier into a solution 

of concentrated sulphuric acid mixed with Mmter, then quickly removing all traces of 
acid, and drying. The folder form of book remained practically unaltenul tliroughoul 
the jNfiddle .Vges, and being (‘veil more suitable for paper than vellum, wjis ready M'heri 
printing finally brought books to their pivsent stale. 

“T’a|;er" is derived from the word ‘‘papyrus,’’ and did not become cmnnion until 
the 14tli cinitury. f’racdicnlly .any tibrous vegetable material can ‘ be used for paper 
making, also cotton and linen rags, but by far the greater amount of ]*a])er in the 
world to (lav is madi' from w'ood (uilp. Esparto (a Spanish grass) is also used, and 
liinni and cotton rags are still in us(‘ for very fine pape^r. 

The printed l)Ook was iirst issued liki' a manuscript wnthout numlnn-ing of pages, 
but ].>efor(; very long mimbers were adopted. 

We noM^ conic to book binding, nhich is tlie art of connecting together the vseveral 
jiarts of tlie book, and before the advent of printing this binding was being done by 
monks, who prepared the books for ornamentation by the goldsmithB and jewellers. It 
was not until the IHth century that book binding became an art of itself. 

We will yiass to literaturt'. History records the d(*eds of a peojile; literatnn* tells its 
character. English literature reprcKents a people, showing tlirough generations a desire 
to find the right and root out tlie wrong, and its most clistinctive mark is a religious 
sense of duty. In English literature we have some of the greatest literary geniuses the 
world has known, and the immortal Shakespeare is its crowning glory. All British 
people slioiild be lovers of good literature and endeavor to fill their book-cases with 
good books, for just as the literature of a nation shows the life of its people, so the 
literature in the home shows to a certain extent the character of its inmates. Where 
a book case is full of the light and trivial form of novtds one cannot help but feel 
that the owners have little love for high ideals and beautiful language, Mhile the book¬ 
cases containing only the best books show us persons with a, love of the beautiful, 
both in language and thought. We often hear a person spoken of as a great reader. 
Now this term enn apply in two ways: Firstly, to the reader whose reading is great 
l>e('jnise tliey have read the great in literature, and secondly, to the reader whose 
reading* is great only in regard to the number of novels, magazines, &c., that they 
have managed to get through. By this I do not mean to imply that one should never 
read light literature, because occasionally we all like a light novel of the modern type— 
a good detective yarn or a story of adventure. Good literature is a great teacher, 
it educates us to a broader outlook on life, to high ideals, and to a love for that which 
IS noble and good. It has a refining influence on our characters, and where there are 
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children in the home, parentR should foster in them a love of good books—such works 
as Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” Bir M’alt;er Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
“Robinson Oiaisoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” “Peter the 
Whaler,” the books of Jules Verne, Louis Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” &c. There 
are also some- delightful fairy books such as'Hans Andersen’s “English Fairy Tales,” 
Kin.gsley’8 “Greek Fairy Tales,” “Celtic. Fairy Talcs,” “Japanese Fairy Tales,” and 
‘ ‘ Old Indian Legends. ’ ’ 

This, of course, is only a very short list of the many good books for boys and girls, 
but they are far better reading for young [people than the cheap detective and highway¬ 
man type of book which not only destroy their sense of good literature, but are often 
very harmful to their character. 

1 will now speak of literature for older people. Every bonu' should Itave a 
Shakespeare, a good dictionary, an encyclopaedia, History of England, and for Austra¬ 
lians a History of Australia, then novels by Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Mark Twain, 
Hardy, and our great English woman novelist “George Eliot.” The novels of the 
French writer, Alexander Dumas, arc very int(‘resting and <pute wtirth a place on the 
book shelf. A few* of the poets should be included such as Milten, Wordsworth, Long¬ 
fellow, Scott, Burns, and in Australian homes Adam Lindsay Gordon. Other good books 
are Emerson’s “Essays,” “Legends of Ancient Greece,’’ “Legends of Ancient Egypt,’’ 
and a very interesting book is Pi^pys’ Diary. 

Of the 20th (’eiitury writers, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett;, II. G. Wells, Joseph Conrad 
are among the best. A few' good books of travel, some luograpliios of famous peopli!, 
and such books as Six Phillip Gibbs’ “Day after To-morrow” rue all woith a i)]ac*e 
in the home. With r<‘gard to the ordinary iiov(d, 1 would suggest buying just a ft‘W 
of the very best, because they are usually r(‘ad only onct‘, afterwards merely ('rowding 
out the bookcase, and t>y joining a good lilirary om* can easily get this type, of literature. 
There a.re, of course, many other great works, both Fnglish and foreign, also histories 
of otiier lands, all of wliich an* very interesting but far too nunn'rous to speak of now'. 
My endeavor has been to give a fairly wide scope of reading in a home wheri' book 
space is limited. 

HOME TRAINING OF A CHILD. 

[Mrtf. E. Tf’lfrr (I'tmlanooki).] 

The training of a (hild should begin wdieii it is a tiny baby in the cradle. It should 
not be taken iqi every time it cries. A good cry does the child good, it expands the 
lungs and Indps to make a heaJthy child. Do not kc'ep a young bal)y closed up inside, 
give it all the fre.sli air iKissible, but avoi<l draught.s. As soon a.s the baby has had its 
bath and been fed it sliould be {>ut outside in its pram, and if the day i.s iiic<* and fine 
leave it out all day. 

The bal)y must not Ik? left on one sid(‘ too long; this is most important. If ii. child 
is left lying continuously on one side it often eauses “cross eyes.*’ As soon as the 
child is old (uiough t'o sit up, a good shady tree is the b«‘st ))lace to leave the pram, 
1’he small birds flying in the branches and the wind blowing the boughs ainuse the child 
for quite a long time. The child must have good nourishing food and be fed regularlv. 
As th(^ child grows older teach it to play games w'ith otlu'r cliildren and have other 
little ones’ company so tliat when it is ready for school it is not shy among the other 
children. Tlu^ [)arent.s inii.st be firm; never allow the child to “answer back,” and keej) 
a close watch on it. Teach cliildren to be honest, that is one of the greatest things in 
life. A mistake is often made by parents allow'ing their childrmi too much piocket 
money. That teaches them to be extravagant. Parent.s should see that their children 
arc in at a proper Imur. (.live them soiiie work to do. 'riie litth^ ones lov(‘ to help 
mother. Give them a lit.th' apron and a ca(»; see what a lot they will try and do! Do 
not give them too much work. They need [denty (»f play. When a child readies the 
age of 14 or 15 he needs more looking after, as a boy thinks he is n man then an^ 
thinks he should do as other men do. Parents should be very firm with their children 
at that age and should not give them too mucli freedom, bei'ause so u;udi depends on 
the rising generation. .Australia Avants good men and women. 

FRUITY DESERT’S. 

[Mrs. T. KkEruin (Fenol(i).\ 

Fruit and cream are acknowledged to Ik* an ideal sweet for hot days. The \alue 
of fruit as an article of diet is w'ell known, and it is a recognised fact that it should 
have a place on every table. Although some fruits are not of much service as far as 
food is concerned, owing to the large quantity o^ water they contain they arc valuable 
on account of their mineral salts, which help "to purify the blood and to keep t he body 
in good condition. They also supply water in a palatable and refreshing form, and 
their flavor and juiciness help to stimulate the appetite. Fresh fruit prettily arranged 
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18 always beautiful and inviting^ and can be eaten without danger by those who are 
healthy. Others, however, find they can take it more easily in a cooked form, and for 
this reason it is useful to know how to prepare it in different ways. Some fruits should 
1)6 given children every day. Oranges, apples, or stewed prunes are most to be 
•depended on by physicians. The woman who in the summer spends many hours bottling 
fruit, in winter has her reward by having the fruits to serve in dessert to her family. 
Eat more fruit, it will improve your health as well as help your country. The only 
fruit unsuitable for children is the cherry, which is very indigestible, either cooked or 
uncooked. With the aid of Crispies, Puffed Wheat, or Rice Bubbles, fruit may be 
■served very temptingly. 

Frm>t Salads .—^Almost any kind of fruit may be used in the making of a salad, 
such as strawberries, oranges, bananas, apples, grapes, pears, apricots, peaches, and 
many others. In winter when fruit is scarce, the bottled varieties will form a very 
welcome addition. Sometimes chopped almonds or walnuts or cocoanuts are used with 
the salad. Presh fruit for salads must be perfectly ripe. Hard, unripe morsels will 
spoil a salad. It is generally carefully prepared and cut into small pieces. Oranges 
should be skinned and every particle of white pith removed from them. All cutting of 
fruit should be done with a sharp knife. 

The dressing of fruit salad is generally composed of a syrup by sprinkling sugar 
over the fruit. The juicy fruits require less liquid than the drier kinds. If wine is 
used in the salad it is a matter of taste; some use dark, some light, and some none 
at all. A fruit salad may be served in bowls or glass dishes or glass cups. It should 
he allowed to stand for some time after the dressing is poured over it, and the colder 
it is kept the better. 

The following recipes are merely suggested, and the variety may be limited by the 
means of materials at disposal:— 

Co'commt PvUghf .—Five or six oranges slieed finely and sprinkled with sugar; then 
sprinkle over top grated cocoanut or chips. 

Fruit Dessert. —lib. prunes, simmer 1 hour with sugar, take stones out and fill each 
p:rane with cocoanut chips, set in salad bowl and serve with prune juice boiled down 
with a piece of lemon. A little cream is an improvement. 

Desserts like these save flour, eggs, and other needed things, because they take the 
place of desserts which contain them. 

Short Cake .—('ut a ])lain cake in layers, between c;ach layer spread cooked poaches 
and whipped cream. This dish with juicy pears is very delicious. 

Amt Jemina’s Panc<ihes.--]\h. of flour, a little salt, tablespoon melted butter, whites 
of two eggs, little tepid water or imilk. Mix ingredient.s and then beat whites of eggs 
to a stiff froth and fold in lightly. Let stand half an hour if possible, grate an apple 
and add to mixture, drop into frying fat and then drain on brown paper. Serve 
sprinkh'd with sugar. 

Peoich Blancmange .—Line a mould or pudding dish with peaches. Have ready some 
blancmange, whilst still warm pour over fruit, and when set turn out. If bottled fruit 
is used the syrujt may be added to the blancmange. 

Apple Tarts, for scliool lunches. 'Lino some pattrv pans or containers witli good 
pastry or biscuit mixture. If any stewed api)lcs arc^left from the dav before, put a 
spoonful in each tart, thoii pour over the apple a little of the following mixture: ™ 

^ ^ tablespoon t)utter, 4 cup sugar, ,1 tablespoon dessicated cocoanut, a little 

vanilla and salt. Cook and serve* either hot or cold. May be made on a large plate 

just aj? successful and they are very appetising. 

Fruit also done up in different ways with gelatine is very nutritious. 
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MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTEBN. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 19.99in.). 

March 9th.—Present: 10 members. 

Mr. C. M. Adams read the following paper on ‘‘Breeding Merino Sheep”:—“Merino 
■wool has always betm Australians chief |)roduct, and this district in particular has 
proved very favorable for Merino vsheep ever since the land was first occupied. 
In breeding stock of any kind, the sire pays a very important part. The ram is the 
main consideration in improving and maintaining the standard of the flock. When 
selecting la ram, the first point to consider is a flock master with the reputation of 
breeding rams that 1eav(‘ good stock. The ap])earance of a ram is a guide 
in jturchasing. A fine U])8tanding raw, with a bold, musculiiie face, i.s generally 
of a sound constitution, which is a very important factor. In conformation the ram 
should stand squarely on his four feet, have good square hips, well sprung, not too 
long, yet not too short that would miike the head aiipear too close to the shoulders. 
He should have a good, deep front, with a few folds on the neck, but free from body 
wrinkles. A plain tail is much better than a wide, crinkley one, which is hard to keep 
^ean and free from flies. The wool should lx‘ as near as I'ossible the same class on the 
shoulder, ribs, and thigh. It is generally a little shorter on the hindquarters, but it 
should not vary to any great (extent. The fleece should he of good length and e,olor, 
and fairly dense, well eovored on tlie belly and legs, continuing dowm to the hoof. 
If one always breeds only from the best ewa^s, and mates them with good rams, the 
flock sliould soon show a nuarked improvement. A ewe should be of good frame for 
breeding, big ew(is are generally the best mothers. Constantly cullng any inferior 
woolled ewes and breeding only from the best, together with providing them with ample 
feed will go a long w'liy to raising the standard of the flock.” (Secretary, E. Pfitzner.) 



There was a good .attendance at the Penola Conference, and delegates came from Penola, Coona- 
warra, Mount Gambler, Kybybolite, Allandale East, Tatiara, Mundalla, Millicent, Kalangadoo, 
and Tantanoola, 


Other J^fif/ort'i Hereived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

j Members 

1 Present. 

1 Subject. 

1 

tSccretarv 

Mundalla. 

9 3/33 

1 

21 

i Acldrws "H. B. Barlow . 

A. Ross 

'Tantanoola .... 

j 4/3/33 

9 

! Discussion. | 

TI, Kenm'dy 

Mt. Cambier ... 

1 10/3/33 1 

1 

1 Fertilisers,” K. Collins . ! 

G. Gurry 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOROUaH AND NORTHWARD.) 


Other Meports deceived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Mooting. 

M,emlx‘rs 

Pi’osent. 

Subject. 

Secretary, 

Wilmington ... 

7/3/33 

i 

18 

Address—Dr. H. Krause . 

C. Cole 

Morchard . 

-/2/33 

8 

Question Box . 

A. McCallum 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROTOH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 2a.5()in.). 

Febniary Otb.—Preaent: Nine inenibers. 

llAiiVEST Repokts.—M ouibcrfl’ reporta on this year's harvest wen* generally satis* 
faetory, but owing to the abrupt finish of the season, juany varieties never yielded up- 
to expectations. PAirrawa, Nabawa, an<l Waratah were outstanding. Harvesting 
terminated very late, owing mainly to cool weather ami bfcvcause farmers laid to handle 
so umch ^Llowii’’ crop of the earlier varieties—result of heavy winter rains. Mr. 
P. Purtiii: Waratah and Naliawfi, 8 bags; 8e|K>y, 7 bags per acre. Messrs. J. Halse 
and J. Arthur: Nabawa and Currawa, (5 bags. Mr. T. .lones r(‘ceived (5 bags per acre 
from (furrawa, and Nabaw'a 4 bags. Mr. J. Fra<ld obtained best result's from (lurrawa. 
Mr. E. Sporn rcsported poor results l‘roiii Nabawa, with (hjrraw'a slightly better. 
Gardening members all reported very light orange e,ro];) for coming year, and good crops 
of apples and pears. Mr. E. L. Orchard gave rejKjrts on yields of wheat in other 
districts. (Secretary, B. Biddings.) 

MURRAYTOWN. 

February 11th.— Present: 10 memlxus. 

Mr. 8. Jackson on a small area had a return of 6 bush. Mr. A. (31ogg saad 100 acres 
of Federation gave 12bush. per acre. Farm average, 21bu8h. Sowed (iOlbs. seed, 
(lOlbs. super. Mr. B. Starr: Federation, 12bu8h.; Riinoe, 24biish.; Free Gallipoli, 21bu8h.; 
Nizarn, ISbush,; Felix, IJVmsh. Barley was a failure, and sowed Oolbs. wheat, 751bs. 
super. Mr. F. Burgas said his best vvlteat was Free f»'alli])oli. Rfuu'o produced very 
small grain, owing to rust. Mr. W. Joppicl»: Sultan, 24bii8h.; Nabaw'a, 22bu8h.; Ranee 
( light straw’), 21 bush; Free Gallipoli, 2.1buHh.; German Mhuidor, 20bush.; Federation, 
17bu8h. Mr. W. Ryan: Ranee, 15l)U8b.; Federation, Obush. Sowed 751bH. wdieut and 
70lbs, super. Mr. E. Bonharn rejmrted an average wheat yield of 12V>ush. Mr. Wade: 
Federation, lobush., and Ranee, 18b*ush. Mr. N. Scholz sowed OOlbs. seed, fiOlbs. super: 
Onas, Obusli.; Felix, 12bu8li.; Nabawa, 24bnsh.; Sultan, ISbush.; Ranee, lobush. to 
24bu8h. Ourrawai was the only wheat free from rust. The Hon. Secretary said he 
r<‘corded 29in. of r.ain for 1932. Seeding started on fallow' on April 24th, and was 
finished on new’ land July 19th and 20th. A small area of Sword gave 2Hbush.; 
Marshalls’ No. 21 bush.; Ranee, from (ibush. to 29bush,; r>eno (a new wheat), 25bnHh.; 
Pennyhead and Federation gave only very small pinched grain of unsaleable (|uality. 
RuvSt and frost played havoc with the crops. Farm .average from .353 acres of wheat 
OUnisii. of saleable wlieat. Early Burt oats sown late were practically a failure. 

(SiXM'ctary, E. Pitman.) 

NELSHABY (Average annual rainfall, 17in.). 

January 12th.—-Present: 10 members. 

A Re’I'kospect of Season 1932.—Mr. H. Williams read the follow’ing paper:—‘‘The 
1932 seasem 1ms been a remarkable year, Imt in this ilistriet a most disappointing one. 
Jiinuary was hot. with tlie therrmuneter well over the century for several days. Bush 
tiros did not improve matters, but fortunately, ow’ing to the ready response of volunteers, 
they wcje (pj(*lled before rnueh damage was done. February 4th saw’ the dry spell 
broken when 2i'in. of rain fell, which brought up a prolific growth of weeds on fallows. 
About 24in. fell in March, which brought up more rubbish, and teams were kept very 
busy. During April ^in. of rain fell, which induced many farmers to start sowing 
earlier than usual. The good rains, together with the forecast that wheat wa>uld be 
about 3s. fid. a bushel for 1982 3 harvest, encouraged many to sow a larger acreage 
in the liope of retrieving their losses for the last few’ years. About an inch of rain W'Jis 
registered in May, over 2in. in June, and Ifin. for July. Severe frosts W’ere experienced 
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in July, whidi deatroyeJ a lot of fioa anil tomato crops, also some early wheat that 
was in lioail. Owing to the copious early rains there was an aliundance of fec'd, and 
stock were in good condition. Farmers were able to <lo most of tlieir fallowing without 
feeding their liorsos on hay. In August rust appeared, and, owing to the rank growth, 
due to the early heavy lainn and absence of usual drying winds in winter and spring, 
spread rapidly, causing many to cut more hay tliaii tliey would have done. Some varieties 
of wheat resisted rust better than others, notably, Florence, Quality, Ford, Nabawa, 
and Chirrawa. Gluyas, which has lieen grown in this district over itO years and w'as 
considertMl mst resisting, was badly atfected. Fair weather was ex})prienced for getting 
in the hay, there being no heavy rain to damage it. Wlien the harvesters were put into 
the crops most farmers found that rust was worse than they feared, ami not only was 
the quantity lacking, but also quality, much of it being practicrdly unsaleable. The 
price was in the vicinity of 2a. 6d. Gool wentlicr retar<led harvesting somewhat, but 
fortunately no rain fell to bleach the grain. Heavy gales in October knocked the tall 
•crops about rather badly, necessitating the use of crop lifters and false combs. Patches 
•of Currawa were broken off at the ground. It evid<*ntly had footiot, and some difficulty 
was cApeidenced in reaping it with the stri])]>er harvester, for as soon as the comb 
touched it it would break off and choke, e.S{)eeially in the thin })atclies. It was a good 
grain not blighted. The thicker rank patches di(i not break off so imich, althougli the 
grain was not so good. Onring the first half of the year pr()spe<‘tH were never brighter, 
and farmers ordered cornsacks freely, Vnit unfortunately niunv bales remain on farms 
unfilled.” ('Secrettu'v, A. liawrir'.i 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 19.21jn.). 

October 27th.—Present; Nine members. 

Fowls on thk Farm. —Mr. W. IT. 8teveus read the following ]>a|!ei ; ” First select 

the breed that will best suit local conditions. In a district a long way from the 

ex]’ort market the heavy breeds of fowls are favored; the heirs bring a better price 

w'hen th('y are sold after two or three laying .sfaisons. A f(*\v liens for breeding 
}MirfK)S<'S’ ('.‘m lie keiit a vear or twr> longer if fh(‘y are of a good strain. Tt is n good 

plan to use rootiters a y(‘ar oldia* than flu* hens wdum mating a ixm for breeding. 

Of the licavv breeds 1 recomimmd tin- laving strain of Tback f/'r)iington, Rhode Island 
Red. and Haired RiM-k. The latter is a good table fowl, but not so good for laying, 
and tbe hens lav ratln'r sanall eggs. A »toss with the Black Alinorca hen and the 
Black Orviington cockerel iiroduces a niedinm sized hmi, and a good haver of large 

eggs. In the light brei-ds the White Te'ghorn, with the Minorca .and the Hniwn Ta'ghorn 

are e.asilv best. Thev all lav large <'ggs. wdiich are essential for to;, pricies and for 
export. When fowds are kept with the olriecf of exporting eggs, house ilie hens in 
winter and feinl them mash in the morning consisting of 2 jmrts Inan and 1 of jadlard, 
gre<‘nfe<'d at mid-d.ay, and drv corn at night. At least 100 hens an* necessary t*j 
make it worth while sending egg.s to market twice a. week. Tin* rail fianght to Adelaole 
would take the extra price* that von would be paid al>ove ordinary shop eggs, A house 

to accommadoto 100 hens would cost about £3i) complete. Tt would take 4 sq. ft. 

to every fowl. Eggs for export must not have dirty spots on them, nor lie wmahed in water, 
and must be 2ozs. in weight. In making a house for tlu* liens, it is a good ])lan to 
put; a piei'e of wire netting under the roosts, so that the droppings do not get mixed 
up with the straw that is p^t iii 1'“’'' the hens to scratch to keep them active in cold 
weather. A box. provided with a lid, half full of sand and placed outside the house 
makes the best nest. The eggs can be collected without going into the hDU.se. A 
petrol tin with a liole cut in both sides is handy for a w'^itcr ves.sel. Tt can be hung 
to the top of the shed and any height from the ground, so that the fowds do not .scratch 
straw' into the drinking water. The w-ater must be changed often, and the drinking 
veased cleaned every few days; dirty w'ater will soon cause disease in hot w'^eather. A 
little Epsom salts in the water in very hot weather assists in keeping the birds 
healthy.” (Secretary, F. Borgaa.) 

February lltli.—Present; 14 momber.s. 

Harvest RiEPORT.s. —Mr. H. Jaeschke: hlarly African and Ranee. 9 bags; Xabavva, 
8 bags; Waratah (half paddock summer fallow), 7 bags. Average for farm, 25bitah. 
Air. W. Steven; Canberra and Nabawa (down badly), 21bush. and 22Jbu9h. respectivoly; 
Energetic (on stubble), lObush.; Ranee (slightly frost Intten), 23bu8h. Farm average, 
IHbush. Mr. M. Rafftry; Ranee (badly frost bitten), lObush.; O.B. (slightly frost 
bitten), Ifibush. Average, 12bush. Mr. X llollitt: Free Gallipoli, 4 bags; Merridin 
and Ranee (weighed exceedingly heavy), (1 bags? Nabawa and Teagle^ 5 bags; Sepoy, 
bags; Currawa, 4^ l>ag8 per ax're. Mr. W, Stephens: Gluyas, 5 bags; Nabaw'a, 
4^ bags; WarattUH 7^ bags; Ranee, 64 bags; Sepoy, 34 bags; Felix (slightly rusted), 
5 bags; Waratali (on stubble), 4 bags. Farm average, 6 bags. Mr. L. Stevens: Ranee, 
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7 bags; Waratah and 8epoy, 5 bags; Nabawa, 4 bags; Sultan, 3 bags; Nooiigar, 4 bags. 
Farm average, 5 bags. Mr. B. Bowman-: Golden Return best wheat. Farm average, 
6 bags. Mr. R E. Borgas (Hon. Secretary) reported that liis wheat was more or less 
red rusted; Federation, .'1 liags; IVee Gallipoli and Ranee, 0 t>ag8; Sepoy, 4 bag.?; 
Neuman’s and Pederation (on stubble), IJ bags; German. Wonder (on stubble), bags. 
Farm aAorage, lObiish. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

Miarch 17th.—-Present: Eight members. 

Sheep Beeeding. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. K. .Dunn) read the following paper:— 
“Wlielher the sheep owner is [)roduciug line, medium, or strong wool, it should )>e 
his aim to see tlia.t it has prononneed quality .for its type. In order to produce wools 
of quality, it is in the first place essential to pay strict attention to details when 
breeding, and exercise every care in the selection of the ram. Well bred sires are 
half the battle in breeding and in the production of quality wools. It is a mistake to 
argue that because of decreased wool returns it is not a payable proposition to continue 
with high grade rams. It should be reali.sed that for an extra guinea or two a go(.id 
type of sire can be obtained, and that the extra cost will amount to approxiimitely <'uly 
fid. per head when spread over the resultant first yearns dropping from that ram. ~The 
use of an unsuitable sire wfill probably mean the loss of Id. or 2d. per pound for wool 
from the average wether or ewo when spread over a period of years. It must be 
remembered that by using a. sire that is not of a sufficiently high standard to be the 
master of the flock^ it is possible to produce in one nruiting undesirable characteristics 
in the flock which may take years to eradicate. Excellent flock rams are obtainable 
at very reasonable prices from registered breeders. When selecting rams, whether fine, 
medium, or strong, the same general principle applies. Cue of the most important 
points in selecting a ram is to make certain that he has the desired conformation, for 
without constitution a flock cannot bo profitable. Therefore, rams showing any marked 
defects in frani'e, such as devil’s grip, goose rump, cow hooks, ewe neck, narrow ribs, 
or luider or ovcr*8hot jaws, a narrow face, thin papery ears, and small flat horns, 
should be rejected wthout giving any consideration to the fleece. To be a. good sire a 
ram must also be alert and active; dull rams are poor workers and lack prepotency. 
Rams bearing thin, open wool, or possessing uneven, harsh, hempy or hairy fleeces 
should be avoided. The type of ewe kept will influence to a large extmit the type 
of I'aiuH us('d, but breeders should select Ixdd, vigorous rain.s, of good eonforum- 
tion, having well developed front's, and jKissessiug a dense, H(tft fleece of good 
length, even, bright, bulky, and showing plenty of character. F<uch rams will produce 
good wethers, as well as cut a good quality fleece that will fill the bale at a price. 
TIic aim should be to get them ns the one type as possible as regards spinning 

qualities, length of staple, color, density, crimp, &c. 


GREENOCSK (Average annual rainfall, 21.50in.). 

February 13th, 1933, 

V^egetable Growing.^—T he following paper was r(;ad by Mr. B. Hoffmann:— 
growing of vegetables enn be made a plciasure as well as a distinct saving in th© 
household bill. The garden shoaild consist, if possible, of naturally rich soil, fflairly 
well sheltered, and of a reasonably large size, in order to give plenty of room to the 
different plants. The cultivation of the soil is important; the first working should be 
done at least four or five weeks before planting. The ground should be worked deeply^ 
if with the plough, not less than Sin. or 9in. If the plot is to be hand worked, tho 
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df>ad6 or fork Bliould b© used to the full depth of the blade. I'armyard manure is the 
best manure, used liberally with an addition of Isiiie dust. Cabbages and cauliflowers 
require very ricli soils, and should be planted about 2ft. 6in. by 1ft. 6in. If water 
is available, planting in January or February is advisable, and a dull or rainy day 
ahould be taken advantage of for transplanting. Planted in these months cabbages 
and cauliflowers will be fit for cutting at a time when other vegetables are scarce. 
Although these vegetables can be grown all the year, March and April, and September 
mnd October are generally cx)n8iderod the best months for planting. Small patches of 
peas may be sown at intervals right through winter, thus enabling the gardener to 
have fresh peas coming in continually. Beans should be put in late in October or 
November, they are easily damaged or killed by frost, and should be sheltered from 
cold and hot winds. Heavily manured ground is required for watermelons and sweet* 
melons. The land should be fallowed and worked often to reduce it to a flue tilth. 
Melons do best without weltering. November, in this district, is the liest month for 
planting the seeds, do not plant closer than 4ft. by 4ft. TMemelons require the same 
conditions, but should not be planted in the same block, or the flowers will cross 
fertilise, thus giving the watermelons a piemelon flovor. Perhaps the easiest of all 
vegetables to grow is the onion. Aslies are considered a good manure for onions. May 
and June is the time for transplanting. Plant in rows about 2ft. fliii. apart to facilitate 
working betwcven the rows. Turnips and swedes can be grown successfully if sown in 
January or February, after a gnod rain, if sown in well-worked and mianured land 
without artificial watering. If sovti in these months they will be ready for use in May 
or June, and will sell remarkably well in these months. Usually from April to June 
are the best months to sow. Virgin soils suit turnips and swedes particularly well. 
<!)aTrotB and parsnips do best on land that has been thoroughly loosened, and the manure 
should be in the soil some time, otherwise it will tend to deveUip forked roots, April, 
May, and September are the best months for sowing these crops, Bomewhat similar 
soil conditions, as for growing carrots and ^larsnips, are reejuired for the growing of 
Ijcetroot. Beed should l»e sown in Bepteml^er or October in rows 2ft. Cin. by Pin., 
enabling one to work thoroughly. For growing potatoes a h(mvy dressing of stable 
manure or bone dust should be given, and the soil worked very thoroughly and deeply. 
Planting the seed should be done in rows 2ft. Gin. by 2ft. It is not advisable to pht 
bone (lust or super in the hole with the seed, the tul>ers will not spread, and there 
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is danger of spoiling germinjation, especially if the seed has been cut. Late August 
or September are the best months for planting this crop in the Greenock district. 
Up-to-Bates appear to do best. A few potatoes can l>6 planted in January in well- 
worked soil, especially if they can be given two or three soakings with water. I/ettuces 
can be grown all the year round, they require a rich soil and a lot of manure* 
Cucumbers require an extremely rich soil. A good plan is to sow the rows about 9in. 
or lOin. deep, almost fill the trench with cow, pig, or fowl manure, and cover with 
soil; watering can then easily be done by leaving it run in between the rows. Pumpkins 
marrows, turk^s-heads, and trombones can be grown the same w«ay, but the seeds should 
be planted about 4ft. apart each way. Keep working the soil iu between while the 
plants are young. Bo not. sow seeds of these plants too early, the end of November or 
beginning of Beoemiber is the best time. To grow tomatoes, the soil must be rich. 
Plant about 2ft. 6in. by 1ft. 6in., and in this district not before the middle of November 
if they are to be grown in the open. It is best to prune the plants and grow them on 
stakes. Grown in this way the fruit is better and not so liable to be burnt by the sun. 
In vegetable growing it is important to manure heavily and to work the soil continually 
to keep it loose. Make the garden large enough to warrant working with a horse and 
plough, and later with the horse hoe. Use the band hoe among the plants and check 
weed growth. Nicotine solution is useful in controlling garden pests. Arsenate of lead 
mixture, left over from spraying trees, is also very good. Lime is usually considered 
the best for checking snails.^’ (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 

February 13th.—Present: 31 members. 

Vegktable Growing. —The following points are taken from the discussion on a paper 
on the above subject read by Mr. A. Schubert (Hon. Secretary) .*—Well rotted manure 
should be used as a mulch to conserve moisture. Potatoes Jind tomatoes belong to the 
same plant fainil}^ and are liable to get the same diseases. These plants are not suitable 
to grow in rotation on the same soil. One member had tried growing potatoes by 
putting the seed potatoes one inch in the ground and covering the wliole piece thickly 
with straw. He claims to have had a good crop, the potatoes all being on the surface. 
Chaff du.st was reported as being efficient for checking snails. Rich, open, and well 
drained soil is required to grow celery successfully. One member found it a good plan 
to allow weeds to grow with carrots until they were well established to control lucerne 
flea. To grow strawberries successfully it was suggested that they should be transplanted 
every third year and to face the morning sun. 


OWEN. 

February 6th.—^Present: 14 members. 

Harvjbst Reports. —Mr. W. J. Marshman supplied the following reports on the 
1932-33 season and grain varieties :—Bamfalli The total rainfall for 1931 in this district 
was 16.30iri., and for the year 1932, 15.85iii., or difference of only 45 points between the 
two seasons' rainfall. One remarkable feature in regard to the two seasons' rainfall 
is that in 1931, 272 points fell during thef first four months of the year. In 1932, for 
the same period, 489 points fell, nearly double the amount for the corresponding period 
of 1931. In 1931 from the Ist of May to the Slst day of October, inclusive—^which 
practically covered the whole of the germinating and growing period—12.69in. were 
recorded, l^or the same period in 1932, 10.7in. fell, 262 points less rain than the pre¬ 
vious year. Whereas 1931 did not give anything unusual in the way of summer or 
autumn rains, 1932 recorded 217 points more rain than 1931. Vi^eases: While rod rust 
appeared both in 1931 and 1932, the forms of attack were vastly different. In 1931, 
red rust did not appear until about the beginning of hay-making in some varieties of 
wheat and even later in others, attacking it only about the timp the grain was well 
formed. During the past season red rust made its appearance quite a month to five 
weeks earlier, reports coming to hand as early as September 15th of the appearancp 
of rust. 1931 proved a bumper harvest, notwithstanding the presence of red rust on 
some varieties. 1932, while on the whole might be termed good, did not yield up to 
expectations. The severe late frosts combined with red rust had a most disastrous 
effect upon the yield. Here and there patches of take-all also took toll of the fruits 
of the field. 1931 was a remarkable season for gathering in the harvest, day after day 
warm, even temperatures enabled farmers to proceed without a break. 1932 will bo 
long remembered for the broken time and changeable weather, the difficulties encountered* 
not because of rain, but of cool changes. Wheat Varieties: One ia freijuently asked 
what are the best varieties of wheat to grow. Hitherto, speaking broadly, the answer 
has been the ones that fill the greatest number of bags. This, of course, in one sense 
is incorrect, but the varieties that have given the moat £ s. d. always will be, perhaps, 
the moat popular varieties of wheat afid the greatest faetor in governing ekoiee and 
selection. Of the varieties that did best this year, Sword, a Boseworthy College wbea^ 
with an average of about SSbush. per acre, headed the list. This wheat has become 
popular, and is much sought after at present. It is a prolifie ylelder, and also 
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f^eems to bo fairly resistant to disease. It; was not badly affected during either of the 
last two seasons. Unfortunately it has three rather bad faults, the first that it is very 
uneven in type; secondly, it sheds its grain rather easily; and is classed as a weak flour 
wheat. The next best variey., t.e,, ^‘wheats sown over more than 30 acres,was 
Nabawa. Nabawa is one of our standard wheats, and whilst in my experience it cannot 
be said that is a record breaker, it has been remarkably consistent. I have had less 
flag smut on my farm since the introduction of Nabawa. My practice is to give Nabawa 
precedence over other varieties in order to starve out flag smut as much as possible. 
Although Nabawa is noh free from, red rust it is able, in most instances, to withstand 
its ravages and to come out very well, whilst it holds its grain well. Unfortunately it 
is inclined to lodge, and) is rather weak at the bottom of the straw, making it difiicult 
to gather. At present it is one of the most popular wheats in the Commonwealth. 
Nabawa is only a medium strong flour wheat, some authorities classing it weak, 
especially when grown under heavy rainfall. Many of our good yielders are weak in 
flour. Banee, wliich gave 25bush. per acre, was next in order and while it showed a fair 
amount of red rust on the straw, the grain was very good. This mid-season wheat is 
very popular in Victoria and in the Malice enjoying a fair average rainfall, it stands 
well, holds its grain, and is not diflScult to thresh. It is medium height in growth, 
daird appears to be a very promising variety, two local crops yielded 11 bags per acre. 
Boncubbin, a "'i^estern Australian wheat, has given some phenomenal yields in Western 
Australia. Last season it showed more than the average amount of rust, this season 
it was very badly attacked. Gallipoli fell back this season in yield, though the grain 
was very fair. Caliph, a variety that has done well for many years, was ruined with 
red rust and take-all. In the Plots: These varied from 3 to 6 acres in extent. 
Minflos (Minister x Florence) yielded about SObuah. per acre. This is a half-bred 
smut-proof wheat, and in addition should prove to Vie a fairly strong milling type; it 
is an early variety, short in the straw, and inclined to lodge. Greig’s Selected, a tall, 
early variety, gave aliont 24bu8h. per acre. This wheat, which has done well in the 
early and drier north-western districts in the past, did not’ do so well this year. It is 
not recommended for this district. Quality, an early Florence type strain, grows fairly 
tall, is a good yielder, and withstood red rust well; grain was a good sample. Gave 
8 and 9 bags per acre. Inclined to shake with rough winds, although this season it 
lodged some’what and was not exposed to any winds on that account. Comeback/ 
another strong flour wheat; one that is hard to l>eat jinywhcre in the Commonwealth, 
and is entered abroad for coiniietition purposes. It is being shipped this year to the 
other side of the world for exhibition; unfortunately a shy yielder, returning only about 
Iflbush. per acre. Rust did not effect it to any extent, but it is tough to thresh and 
has a poorly developed ear, somewhat pinched at the top. (Secretary, M. Freebairn.) 


STOCELPORT (Average aniiuul rainfall, l(>.88m.). 

February 28th.—Present: 12 members. 

Superphosphates and What They Have Meant to Australia. —The following 
paper was contributed by Mr. W. Brown, of Alma:—‘^Tl»e chief fuctor in placing 
Australian agriculture on a sound and lasting basis has lieen tlic introduction of super- 
jdiosphates. Without this artificial manure the eontijiued fertility of our soils would 
hnvG been impossible. Before the introduction of super—towards the end of the last 
century—^land, which, when virgin, had given excellent yields, would on further cropping 
give such poor returns that the crops were unprofitable. Under these conditions 
Australia could never have liecome a large wheat producer. The poverty of the soil 
wjis explained by analysis. The per cent, of both total and avaibxble phosphoric acid 
was found to be particularly poor. Super then began to lie used, and much land 
thought to be cropped out once more came under profitable production. The total 
per cent, of phosphoric acid is not of such >immediate importance as the percentage 
of it soluble in soil moisture. Soil moisture contains weak acids and has a solvent 
power approximately equal to a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid—hence the term 
citrate .soluble. Tri-calcie phosphate is insoluble in pure water, and only slightly in 
soil water. With time it is gradually made available to plants. Therefore the value 
of a phosphate manure depends upon the percentage of phosphoric acid in it, and its 
solubility. Soils containing 1 per cent, of total phosphoric acid are considered ricb, 
and when analysing same for available phosphoric acid, the lime content is of great 
importance, because phosphates of lime are more easily dissolved than phospluates of 
iron or aluminium, which are most insoluble. Analyses of Australian soil show that 
they have a low total percentage of phosphoric acid, and a very low percentage of it 
is available. Dressings of super on such soils give a very ready response, and, unlike 
nitrogen, there exists no natural means w'hereby phosphoric ae,id may be replaced in 
soils. Plant growth is governed by the law of minimum, and tho growth of a plant 
is retarded or stopped by the deficiency or absence of one necessary plant food, even 
though all others may V>e present. Prom earliest times it has been known that soils 
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thut were cropped eontinuously lost their fertility, though the CAUses had yet to b© 
learnt, and only by exhaustive test and research was it evenutally discovered that th© 
loss in fertility was due to the depletion of phosplmte in the soil. In order to restore 
life and vigor to sods in this condition, superpliosJphates were applied. Tbese are 
mineral phosphates treated with sulphuric acid to render them water soluble. They are 
the most widely used form of phosphatic manure, and the most important of all 
fertilisers used in Australia. Again, super gives the best results with quick growing, 
short lived crops, such as root crops, as well as barley and wheat. With cereals super 
has a tendency to hasten ripening and to increase root growth to a greater proportion 
than straw. In South Australia it is customary to use no more suptjr than the yields 
justify, yet it is often wise to look beyond the immediate needs o»f a crop, because 
the unused residue greatly improves the grazing qualities of a stubble, better quality 
grasses and clover prevail, with a strong tendency to displace woods of all descriptions. 
Also, the feed is more readily appreciated by stock, and has a higher nutritive value. 
I>resaing8 of super vary from ^cwt. to 2cwt8. tx) the acre in Bouth Australia, according 
to the district, also to personal experience. It is necessary to give a, fresh application 
with each wheat crop sown, even if the previous year’s crop* failed to germinate. In 
applying super, the law of diminishing returns should strictly be observed, that is, 
as dressings increase their effectiveness decreases until a stage is reached at which no 
extra yield takes place, hence the necessity for a very rigid investigation as to what 
application is the best commercially.” (Secretary, L. Klalfer.) 

UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

February 0th.—Present: Nine memlx^rs. 

The Horse on the Farm. —Mr. J. Kiely read the following paper:—‘^Horses are a 
valuable farm asset, and the best means of pulling power, both for the health of the 
driver and the life of the implement. At most sales this year their worth has been 
realised by the high prices paid for them. A good class of utility farm worker is the 
nuggetty medium draught, with lightly liaircd legs. It is a good mover and requires 
less feed than the heavier animals. The best iheaiis of keeping the team up to full 
strength is by breeding foals from the best natured and most reliable mares. If the 
farmer is not breeding he should always look ahead and purchase a foal or two, which 
will grow up with his team and be accustomed to its surroundings when broken In. 
A foal when weaned should be fed with the workers. Sore shoulders are ofteu caused 
by an ill-fitting collar, or having it buckled too tightly at the top. A good pad can 
be made with a couple of thicknesses of bagging about 6in. wide to keei) the collar 
off any sore which develops. When, breaking in a young horse the shoulders should be 
bathed after work. A newly broken-iu horse should be harnessed with a new collar 
measured to fit; if a good one it should last until the end of the horse’s days. The 
farmer who is a lover of horses should not send old horses to a sale. These old horses 
have probably done more than their share of w'ork and should bo shot—the most 
humane ending to these old servants.” (Becrctjtry, C. F. Neumann.) 

W A BLEYS. 

February 9h.—I’resent: 28 members. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. 8. Helps stated that moat croj)® were affected by “red 
rust,” but an average yield of 27bush. per acre was obtained. He considered that 
Nabawa wiia the most suitable wheat for the district, yielding 27bu8h. Ford yielded 
the highost, 29bush. per aero being obtained. Caliph suffered from “hay-die,” and 
Sword shook a little. Mr. W. R. Oliver stated that his average was 27buah per acre'— 
Nabawa yielding approximately SSbush. per acre and Ranee (rust affected) Slbush. 
|)er acre. Malting barley sown on ploughed stubble land produced 2()bush. per acre. 
Sword and Waratah sown on land after five suc^jessive wlnmt crops with 751bs. 100 per 
cent, super per acre yielded rcs^)ectively 26ibu8h. and 21 bush. Mr. E. Day stated 
that Ford ripened and yielded well this season. Sword—although it shook a 
little—^yielded satisfactorily. Although many crops this season were affected 
by hay-die and rust. Sword was unaffected. A bag he had sent to Western 
Australia yielded 42 bags in return; and in the Geranium district, where he 
had sent seed last season^ he had received word that Nabawa and Gallipoli yielded 
5 bush., but Bword produced ISbush, per acre. He believed that the recent stram 
of this wheat produced at Boseworthy Agricultural College would not shake. 

Keeping Farm Accounts. —The following points are taken from an address delivered 

by ]\lr. W. H. Cowper, Secretary Boseworthy College. He said it was necessary to 

keep accurate record of all lines of business run on a farm to ascertain which was 

being run at a profit and what was a loss, so that the latter might be discarded. 

Books should be kept to find out correctly the assets and liabilities, and to do this 
the farmer should make an entry of every transaction that accurred. The book# 
necessary to do this Were, first of all, a diary divided into days to make daily entriesf. 
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(2nd) Cash book l-o rtiako entry of cash coming in or going out. (3rd) A current 
account’^ should be run at a bank. (4th) A ledger. Four rules must be followed-— 

(1st) the farmer must give a receipt and keep a record of all money received. (2nd) 

Bank all receipts. (3rd) Pay all accounts by cheque, and to overcome writing out 
small cheques, draw a large one and keep the remainder iti a ‘‘cash box.(4th) Keep 
record of sales and purchases for cash or money's w^orth. On one side of the cash 
book entries should bo made the sales, and the other purchase's; the information to 
be obtained from the roceiT)t and cheque books. Sales of cereals and hay, &c., should 

be placed on the credit side; the stock on hand at the beginning of the year should 

l)e valued, and if the sales or purchases showed a profit, these should also l)e placed 
on the credit side. Depreciation must be eetimated on machinery' and written off on 
the profit and loss account. In a lease, 20 per cent, depreciation must be written off 
every year, also the salary of the proprietor. Any implement purchased must be 
deducted from the balance-sheet; all personal expenses must be eliminated from 
profit and loss ac^count and should be taken off capital, the balance obtained will be the 
net profit. (Secretary, 0. Ourrie.) 


Other Jieports ReeeAved. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Memlxrs 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secrt'tary. 

Truro. 

20/2/33 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

L. Davis 

Brinkworth .... 

6/3/33 

7 

Address—R. Booth. 

H. Ottens 

Buchanan . 

10/3/33 

16 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

L. Bell, Marralx?! 

Wasleys. 

9/3/33 1 

2.3 ' 

Conference Report. 

Currie 

Snowtown. 

13/3/33 

11 ! 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

A. Hocking 

ffight’ft Pass, . .. 

13/3/33 1 

25 ! 

‘‘ Breeding Horses,” J. 
Baum 

C. Verrall 

Rosed ale. 

6/3'33 

12 

Auburn Conferen(‘e Report 

j 8. Sincock 

X-pper Wakefield 

9/3/33 

9 

j 

1 A\ibiirn (’onference Kex)r>rt 

1 C. Neumann, 11 a!bury 

1 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOOR’S PLAINS (Average annual rainfall, 15.61 in.). 

March 2nd.—Present: 12 members. 

Care and Economy on the Farm.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
C. Rodda:—'“Farming at present is a nonpayable proposition, and with primary 
products returning onl;^ half as much as they did several years ago, and the cost of 
all the farmer’s requirements and his taxes practically the same, the farmer has little 
hope of making ends meet. This State depends almost wholly on its primary products 
for its wealth, therefore the farmer must economise as much as possible if he is 
going to keep himself and the State out of bankruptcy. The farmer is often at a loss 
to know just where economy begins or ends, and whether money spent for extra, labor 
or plant is really economy or extravagance. Economy lies not so much in rigidly 
curtailing all expenditure as in spending wdsely and putting money into farming opera 
tioiis tluit will show more profit. Many farmers through lack of cash cannot economise to 
tho greatest extent during these times, beciiuso they arc unable to purchase materials or 
plant that are necessary to keep production up to a maximum. It is very puzzling to 
know what is the most economical dressing of superphosphate to use, most farmers 
having decreased the amount during the last two years, but according to official tests 
in various localities it would have been more economical not to have done so if they 
could have purchased the extia super. Oats and barley generally do not need heavy 
dressings of super, and for oat or pasture crops following wheat and sown early it 
would bo more economical to put a heavier dresshig on the wheat crox) and less on 
tho oat or pasture crop. By adopting a rotation, such as wheat, oats (for hay or 
pasture), wheat, fallow, and wheat, barley, fallow, more of the fami is producing 
each year, W’hereas with wheat and fallow cropping, one-half of the farm is unproductive 
and has not the added fertility which oats and barley give the land. Oats should be 
so^vn for hay, for besides being grown chcax^ly stubble land, this (!rep benefits the 
land, and the farmer does not have to cut into his fallow crop for hay. Every farmer 
should have at least two or three years’ supply of fodder on hand during good years, 
and haystacks should have a mouse-proof fence which can be erected by the farmer for 
a reasonable sum. A large stack of cocky chaff xmt inside an 8ft. to 12ft. wire-netting 
fence with a good straw covering will prove a valuable standby during a lean period. 
Do not overstock; it is more profitable to have less sheep and keep them in good con- 
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dition for producing good fleeces and rearing a big percentage of laiabs than try to 
keep more when the feed supply will not allow them to be always kept in good con* 
dition. Farmers should possess enough blacksmithing tools to carry out at least nainor 
repairs, and many will find with a little practice that more important jobs can be 
done, and will save time and exj)ense travelling to a blacksmith. When buying tools, 
harness, fee., it will generally be more economical to pay ejrt^ra for an article of good 
quality, which will greatly outlast the inferior one and give better service. Much of 
the harness repair bill can be saved by keeping harness w'ell oiled with neatsfoot oil, 
which is also good for the handles of forks, picks, shovels, &c. Oil drained from oar 
and tractor sumps can be used for many purposes, such as oiling timber of fowl- 
houses to keep down tick and lice, and for lubricating ploughs and cultivators if the 
oil is not too thin. Shares should be sharpened or discarded if they will not do a 
reasonably good j6b, and reversible Siu. scarifier shares, after being used both sides, 
can be turned into a narrow share with two more wearing ends. All implements should 
be kex)t in good working order, and machinery, such as harvesters, binder, wagon, and 
combine, kept under cover when not in use. If the farmer cannot afford a galvanized 
iron shed, then he can build a straw shed with little expense. Loose and blunt harrows 
cannot do first-class work, and the cost of repairing them would probably be saved 
many times over in. one’yearns work. Harvesters, &c., should be put in order during 
slack periods and save valuable time when they arc in the field. Much trouble and 
many breakages can be saved by looking over machines regularly and keeping bolts 
tight and adjusting where necessary, taking special care to keep a new machine 
screwed up during its first season’s work. Use good oil and j)lenty of it, the machine 
will last muci: longer and give l>etter service. Also drain the crank case of the car 
and tractor regularly. Insurance in many cases is good business, but care in feeding 
and looking after stock and making good firebreaks, &c., is good insurance, which 
should be the practice of all farmers. Every farmer should aim- at improving the 
quality of his stock, whether it be horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, and the most economical 
way is to mate good pure bred sires with the best breeders. A good animal costs no 
more to feed, producx?s more i)rofit, commands a better j^rice if being sold than an 
inferior one., Try to work with a system, and keep up with seasonable jobs, especially 
.field work. Maice an extra effort to get the seed in at the right time, which ma}* 
mean extra bushels to the acre. The fallowing C4in be done early and allow more 
time for subsequent workings; efirly fallow Ls alwmys recognised as better than late. 
Finally, all fanners should be members of the Agricultural Bureau, and by an inter¬ 
change of ideas, methods, and tests help themselves and their fellow farmers. ’' 
(Secretary, C. Ohynoweth.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.45iii.). 

February 9th.—Present: 11 members. 

Hakvest Rjkport. —The following w^as jiresented by Mr. ,T. Boundy:—^‘The season was 
an early one, and rain falling early gave weeds a chance to grow. One of tlie difficulties 
that aro84* during the later seeding yj^as the hard task to destroy weeds which had a 
firm hold. Germination was excellent for both wheat and barley. During the whole 
growing x>eri' 0 d there was no luck of rain; at periods there was too much moisture, 
rendering the growth soft and sapj^y. During Beptember and October weath(?r con¬ 
ditions were unfavorable; instead of bright, sunny days, e.K<'ej)tionally cold, cloudy 
weather was experienced. GrowTh of crops was wonderful, and there was i)romise of a 
bountiful harvest. Early in November three sharp frosts were recorded. Oops were 
affected considerably with red rust. In some cases crops were ruined with takeall and 
haydie, especially on stony soils; the wheat yield being affected by at least 30 per cent. 
Varieties of wheat which could not withstand the severe conditions which prevailed were 
Sultan, Early Gluyas, King’s White, African, and South African. The wheat which 
proved most effective against rust was Ford, Currawa following closely. Nabawa— 
though not yielding so well on the whole—was fairly good. Banee—a wheat grown 
largely in the district—^i)ut up a creditable record, both for yield and quality. Waratah 
—an early variety—^is in favor with several farmers. The smnple of G'luford was better 
than usu^. Sword yielded well. Dan—a new wheat to the district—did fairly w'ell. 
Gallipoli is still a useful wheat to grow. The yield—^notwithstanding disease—^was 
fairly satisfactory, the average for the district being about 14bush. to ISbush. to the 
acre. Barley crops were fairly good, the quality of the grain being more even than 
during the past year or two, and on the whole—from a maltster’s viewpoint—^more 
satisfactory. From experiments carried out in this district with various varieties of 
barley, Prior stands out distinctly as the best variety. Average yield of barley from 
6 to 7 bags to the acre. Oats grown chiefly for hay made good growth, in some 
instances they were too heavy, the result being tangled crops. These crops would cut 
from lit to tons to the acre. Variety mostly grovm was Mulga. The average rainfall 
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for the year was 19.76in. The quivntity of barley that will be delivered at Port 
Minlacowie this season will be about 68,000 bags. The quantity of wheat about 47,000 
bags. The harvest was fairly satisfactory, but prices are the disturbing factor which 
farmers have to face. Crop competitions were again liehl on Bouthern Yorke Peninsula, 
showing the keen interest taken by farmers in this friendly rivalry.’’ ^Secretary, 

G. Carmichael,)- 

KILKEBRAN. 

March 14th.—Present: Nine memliers. 

Side Lines Suitable for Present CoNDiTioNS.—Mr. A. Sawade contributed the 
following paper:—Prices of primary products are very much lower than they were 
six or seven years ago. At that time most farmers in the Peninsula were cer<'al growers; 
they concentrated mainly on wheat, and all their time and means were put into this 
operation. Generally speaking, they met with a fair measure of success and they were 
able to carry on, thanks to high prices and fairly good yields. To-day, however, the 
price for wheat and barley is barely a third of what it then was, the farmer’s income 
is greatly reduced, but expenses have not fallen and consequently it is difficult to 
mtike ends meet. There are four lines, which appear to bo suitable for existing con¬ 
ditions, sheep, cows, pigs, and fowls. To make the most out of any of these lines, 
taking into consideration the conditions as they exist on most farms in the district, 
the best plan is to run all four of them in conjunction, one with the other. By 
running a number of cows the milk can be utilised by being fed to pigs, and thus 
save a considerable amount of grain ration. Start off on a rather limited scale and 
gradually increase, chiefly because this work is an entirely new activity and mistakes 
will not be so costly. Even with the present low; price of butter fat, a bushel of oats 
fed to milch cows is worth about 2s., and a bushel of barley fed to jugs about 3s. 6d. 
J’'owl8, too, though eggs are cheap, bring in a little profit, and a bushel of wheat fed 
to fowls brings in about the equivalent of 38. (id., presuming that the fowls havel free 
range. As to sheep, it is doubtful if it is profitable to have a large flo:k on farms 
in tins district. I recommend a small flock to supply ration sheep for the farm, and 
the flock would be large enough to do the scavenging on fallows on the average farm 
of the district. The breed for any of those lines is immaterial so long as the right 
type of the breed is obtained. (Secretary, E. Koch.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

1 vSecretary. 

South Kilkerran 

7/2/33 

8 

Harvest Reports . 

R. Hasting 

Paskeville. 

7/3/33 

9 

Paper from Journal . 

J. Proiise 

Kilkerran . 

14/2/33 

9 

Question Box . 

E. Koch 

Weavers . 

; 6/3/33 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.95in.). 

February 15th.—Present: 14. members. 

Discussing the subject ‘ ‘ Improved Agricultural Practices, ’ ’ Mr. H. Gaden strongly 
advocated the use of more super, and advised farmers to grow more oats, which, besides 
being one of the host fodders for horses, also helped to check takeall. Members thought 
that sheei) sliould be on every farm. Mr. Gaden said that about 200 sheep would be 
sufficient for a farm of alwut 1,500 acres in this district. Mr. B. O. Klau thought that 
many more sheep could be carried if farmers subdivided their paddocks. The meeting 
thought that an agricultural exhibit at the next Agricultural Congreas at Oeduna would 
be interesting and instructive. (Secretary, B. Linke.) 

GBEEN patch (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

February 9th.—-Present: Eight members. 

Things that do not Pay the Farmer. —Mr. H. Schwerdt read the following 
paper:—^‘It does not to leave farm implements, harness, and other perishable 
property in the sun, rain, heat and cold, and to keep on paying bills for re])air8 and 
renewals through the things being out of order when they are required; to purchase 
commercial fertilisers and allow tons of stable manure to remain idle in the yards 
and have all its valuaWe properties leached Out’ by rains; to put off the preparation 
of land for a few weeks because the ploughs or harrows need repairing, or the teams 
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are tired or worn out; to turn stock out in winter because there is no work for tliom 
to do—always have enough work for animals to keep them out of mischief and pay 
for a good day^s feed, and see that they got it. To sit by a fire in winter while cattle 
shiver in the fence corners, and the pigs squeal in their efforts to get under each 
other for warmth; to lie in the shade during summer while cows and other stock are 
enclosed in an open paddock wdth no provision made for shelter from the heat; to 
cover the land with grain crops and wild oats and refrain from keeping sheep, horses, 
and cows because there is no feed for them; to pay close attention to the horses, 
cattle, and pigs while working all the spirit out of the women folk and children; to 
sell the best of the produce of the farm to the town people and consume at honie only 
that of an inferior quality; to neglect to provide the wholesome comforts of life for 
the family; to keep mongrel and nondescript stock, which fetch nothing if put up for 
sale, whilst there is always a big demand for really good a.nimals which cost no more 
to breed and keep; to keep a lot of useless dogs about the place; to neglect the 
cultivation of vegetables and fruit; to use old-fashioned implements; to allow stock 
to lose condition because grass runs low—if you cannot feed properly, sell. Finally, 
it does not pay to be a non-member of the Bureau. If one has a wide knowledge of 
farming, it behoves him to attend meetings and impart such knowledge to those not so 
gifted. (Secretary, C. Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


LAIXBA BAY. 

January 10th.—^I’resent; Eight members. 

Members discussed general farm operations. Mr. W. Edstm reported that Late 
Gluyas had been batlly attacked by flag smut. 

KiAbbit Destruction. —Twelve members attended the meeting held on February 13th. 
It was stated that rabbits were very numerous, and concerted Jiction would be necessary 
to keep them under control before early rains fell. Mr. E. Barnett advised digging in 
the burrows. Mr. F. Edson had used a blacksmiths' blower for forcing fumes down 
the burrows. He also had had excellent results with ayiples and jam mixed with 
strychnine. Mr. J. Blumson said traps were ne<.‘e 0 Hary to catch the stray rabbits. 
(Secretfiry, W, Edson.) 


PYGERY. 

March 7th.—Present; Seven, members. 

Wheat Growing in Australia. —^Mr. A. Riggall read the following paper:—is 
not surj)ri8ing that as soon as possible after the landing of the first settlers in Australia 
an attempt was made to grow wheat. At the head of Farmi Cove, on land that is now 
a })ait of the Sydney Botanical Gardens, Governor Phillip started a farm of about 
10 acres under the management of Edward Dods, one of the few among the first settlers 
who knew anything at all about agriculture. On account of the rocky nature of the 
land this farm was not a very great success. Before the first year had elapsed another 
piece of land was selec^ted as a farifi site naar the head of the Paramatta River. At 
Rose Hill a small fort w-as built and a detachment of soldiers stationed there to protect 
the convicts who were employed to cultivate the ground. Before the end of 1790, 
about 200 acres, partly within what is now Paramatta Park and the rest of it within 
the township of Paramatta, had been cleared and cultivated. There the first farmer 
working on his own account and not as a servant of the Government had his grant. 
This was James Ruse, a Cornishman, who hadj been convicted and sent to Port Jackson 
with the first fleet. His grant was known as Experiment Farm*. After that farming 
areas were opened up in New South Wales at Prospect, Subiaco, Carlingford, Toongabbie, 
and on the Liberty Plains, and in 1794 in the Windsor district. Vfery soon the country 
around Windsor and Richmond became the most important agricultural dist.ict in 
Australia, and there, until the crossing of the Blue Mountains, the greater part of 
Australian wheat was grown. By 1810 wheat was doing well around Bathurst. In his 
report Governor Macquarie says ^The wheat is of a superior quality to that g nerally 
grown on the eastern side o^ the Blue Mountains.' The expense of carting it the long 
distance to the seaboard and the greater profits to be made from wool held back wheat 
farming in the western districts of New South Wales for many years. After the gold 
discoveries it became clear that the wheat areas were moving from the coast districts 
to the tablelands, and by 1880 the greater part of the New South Wales wheat was 
being grown there. Already, however, there were signs that the western slopes and 
Riveriua were destined to become the great wheat country of the future. Tlie existence 
of large sheep stations and the absence of railways were the (iiel causes of this late 
development. Gradually, however, the great sheep stations were broken up and the 
railway extended, so that since the beginning of this century the western slopes and 
the Riverina have been the most important wheat areas of New South Wales. Although 
they were not aware of it, the first settlers in South Australia had placed theiaselves 
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just where the Australian wheat belt conies to the coast. Rich volcanic soil and a 
suitable climate gave the settlers in this State advantages over the settlers in the other 
colonies. Our State was fortunate, also, in that she received amongst her early colonists 
several shipments of German Lutherans. In 183S and 1839 about 500 of these thrifty 
and industrious farmers reached our State and were soon hard at work. They set an 
example of careful, painstaking husbandry, which affected South Australian apiculture 
for many years. From the gold era until 1880, South Australia was growing more 
wheat than any Australian colony. Then Victoria began to catch up, but it was not 
until 1890 that South Australia was definitely beaten. Since 1914 Kew South Walea 
has bmi the greatest wheat State in the Commonwealth. Western Australia takes 
fourth place in wheat production, but a great deal of her wheat areas is not fully 
developed, and it is quite likely that Western Australia will one day be among the 
first of the States in wheat production.^^ (Secretary, A. Day.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Elbow Hill .... 

8/2/33 

15 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

W. Cooper 

Kapinnie ...... 

25/2/33 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Giles 

Kyancutta .... 

7/3/33 

15 , 

Discussion. 1 

J. Dyke 

Miltalie . 

25/2/33 1 

12 i 

“ World Finance,’* Rev. 

! H. White 

G. Smith 

Goode . 

15/3/33 


1 “ Queensland Farming,” 

L. Bowman 

1 

B. Linke 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOUNT LOPTY RANGES.) 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.41m.). 

February 8th.—Present: 12 members. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. H. A. Loffler reported Waratah, 14^bu8h.; Sultan, Lllmsh.; 
CIluyas, 15bu8h.—all on fallow sown with 351b8. seed and 451bs. super per acre. 375 
acres of fallow averagiMl 15buah, per ticre. Gluyiis drilled in on stubble ground, O^bush.; 
oats on stubble with 351bs. super, 21bu8h. per acre Mr. E. Atkinson: Fallow—Sultan, 
lObush.; Waratah, lObush.; Faun, 12buBh.; and If acres of Aussie did well. Mr. 
Atkinson advised members to try this variety. Stubble ground yielded about Sbush. 
per acre, and oats, broadcast, 12bush. per acre. Mr. A. I^bertson: Wheat on stubble, 
O'Sbush. Fallow—Gluyius, IG^bush,; Nahawa, 12bush.; Gluyas, 12bu8h. Mr. T. Atkin¬ 
son: New ground, 9bush.; stubble, 9bush. Mr. J. Loffler: Fallow—Nabawa, lOibush.; 
Gallipoli, 13 bush.; Sepoy, 35bush.; Faun, 12bu8h. Stubble—Gallipoli, 12Jbush.; Seq>oy, 
11 bush, and 13bush. (Secretary, H. I.^ffler.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Moorlands. 

21/2/33 

8 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

R. Wilmshurst 

Yurgo . 

13/3/33 

8 

Annual Meeting . 1 

H. Mackenzie 

Netherton. 

8/3/33 1 

7 

Discussion. 

C. Wilkin 

Overland Comer 

8/3/33 

11 

Question l)ox . 

i 

H. Loffler 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

ADELAIDE (Average annual rainfall, 21.10in.). 

January 12th.—^Present: 15 members. 

OATTLE Oompenbation.— *-The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Hewland) read the following 
paper :—’rhere is undoubtedly a real need for the establishment in South Australia of 
a cattle compensation fund similar to the one in Victoria. This need arises principally 
from the fact that from time to time cattle are condemned by a Government Stock 
Inspector to be slaughtered because they are suffering from disease, e.g.f pleuro 
pneumonia or tuberculosis. As there is no fund out of which compensation can be paid 
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to the owner, he suffers a heavy loss. Tho order to slaughter is issued iu the interests 
of other cattle owners whose animals may become infected, and also in the interest of 
public health, for which reasons it is only just that the Government should take some 
action to assist those who are called upon to suffer loss. It is not meant by this that 
the Government should be asked to find the money to compensate owmers of condemned 
cattle, but it is contended that the Government should provide the necessary machinery 
for enabling the owners to provide their own insurance. The scheme proposed is as 
follows:—^The Commissioner of Stamps would be authorised to have printed special 
■cattle compensation fund duty stamps of various demxminations, and whenever a beast 
was sold the owner would have to place one of these stamps on the receipt to the value 
of Id. for each pound received for the animal, and the proceeds of these stamps would 
be placed to the credit of tho Cattle Compensation Fund. The maximum amount that 
would be deducted for any one animal sold would be twenty>flve pence (28. Id.). 

The following are some of the more important clauses in the Victorian Act, and they 
will explain themselves:— 

I. Subject to this Act compensation shall be payable under this Act in the cases and 
to the extent and subject to the conditions hereinafter provided— 

(a) to the owner of any cattle destroyed by order of inspector of stock because 
such cattle are suffering from or suspected as suffering from disease; or 
(h) to the owmer of any carcass or portion of a carcass condemned under the Health 
or Food and Drugs Act at any abattoir by a meat inspector as unfit for human 
consumption because of disease. 

II. Subject to this Act the amount of compensation payable pursuant to this Act in 
respect of cattle ordered to be destroyed because such cattle are suffering from or sus¬ 
pected of suffering from disease shall be— 

(a) if after destruction such cattle are found to be free from disease—the market 

value (subject to such deductions as are hereinafter specified) of such cattle; 
and 

(b) if after destruction such cattle are found to be diseased—seven-eighths of the 

market value (subject to such deductions as are hereinafter specified) of such 
cattle. 

Provided that in no cjise shall the market value of one head of any cattle be for 
the purposes of this Act deemed to be more than £25. 

(<j) Subject to this Act the amount of compensation payable pursuant to this Act 
in respect of any diseased carcass or portion of a diseased carcass condemned 
as unfit for human consumption because of disease shall be in accordance with 
the prescribed scale. 

III. (a) The value of any cattle so destroyed or of any carcass or portion thereof so 

condemned shall be detcrmiiied by agreement between the owner thereof and 
the inspector or other officer under whose authority such cattle were destroyed 
or such carcass or portion thereof was condemned; and in default of such 
agreement the value shall be determined by some competent and impartial 
person nominated for the prirpose by the Minister, and the determination of 
such person shall be final ^.nd conclusive. 

(b) The residual value of any cattle so destroyed or of any carcass or portion thereof 
so condemned shall be determined in the like manner. 

£he Fmid and Stamp Duties. —Every owner of cattle or his agent shall upon the sale 
thereof whether payment of the purchase money is or is not made in full at the time of 
tho sale or is to be made by instalmentg or is otherwise deferred— 

(a) write out or cause to be written out a statement setting forth the number of 
cattle so sold, the amount of the purchase money in respect of each head of 
cattle, and the date of the sale thereof; 

(h) affix to the said statement cattle duty stamps to the amount of the duty payable 
under this Act and cancel such stamps; and 
(e) give or transmit the said statement to the purchaser within seven days. 

OONFERENCE. 

A conference was held some months ago in the office of the Secretary to the Minister 
•of Agriculture for the purpose of discussing the proposal to approach Parliament with 
a request to pass a Cattle Compensation Act for this State. At this Conference were 
representatives of the Stock Owners^ Association, the Stud Cattle Breeders' Association, 
the Amalgamated Dairymen's Council, and the Metropolitan jurymen's Association. 
Mr. Summers (Secretary Minister of Agriculture) presided over the Conference, and the 
Chief Stock Inspector, Mr. Loxton, was present. As a result of the Conference a Com¬ 
mittee was set up to go further into the matter. At the Conference it was suggested 
that in the first instance it would be wise to limit the scheme either to the whole State— 
except the Western District—and the area north of a line from Port Augusta to 
Carrieton or to the Central and Lower North Statistical Districts and to three miles on 
the eastern side of the Murray, including also the hundreds of Malcolm, Baker, and 
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Bonney. In the former area there are approximately 115,000 dairy cattle of the age 
of 1 year and upwards, and in the latter area about 86,000 dairy cattle and heifers. 
It wag also proposed that to inaugurate the fund, every dairy cattle owner should pay 
into it at the outset not le8e^ tlian Is. per head for every head of cattle he owned, and 
if ho valued any animal at more than £12 then he should pay into the fund an extra 
penny for each additional pound in value up to a limit of 25d. in all. Any cattle owner 
who has had the unfortunate experience of having cattle destroyed on the order of a 
stock inspector will agree that the existence of a Compensation Fund such as is now 
advocated would have been a boon to him. The sooner an Act is passed establishing 
such a fund the better it will be for cattle owners, and the writer would urge all owners 
to pull together and work for the passing of an Act. 

Cattle Compensation Fund .—The maximum amount that would be deducted for any 
one animal would be 25d. When an animal was condemned and slaughtered the owner 
would be paid out of the fund. The amount payable pursuant to the Act in respect 
of cattle ordered to be destroyed because such cattle are suffering from or suspected of 
suffering from disease would be— 

(1) If after destruction such cattle are found to be free from disease—the market 
value of such cattle. 

(2) If after destruction such cattle are found to be diseased—seven-eighths of the 
market value of such cattle. 

Provided that in no case shall the market value of one head of any cattle be, for the 
purposes of this Act, deemed to be more than £25. 


March 9th.—Present: 16 members. 

The EsTABiasHMENT OF A Board w Control the Miuc Tirade within the 
Metbodolitan Area. —Mr. R. Mortimer read the following paper:—“The proposed 
milk board is a topic of all (ibsorbiiig interest wherever dairymen gather, and while 
the majority of dairymen favor the creation of a board, it is realised that there? is a 
small minority who are opposed to any further legislation in regard to the milk trade, 
and also to any form of control other than that already in force. It will be readily 
admitted that the trade is in a deplorable condition through the number of shops, also 
the hundreds of men and boys selling from bicycles, &e., all of whom sell at prices 
which are uneconomic and below those at which anyone, working full time and delivering 
a good article, can possibly meet his obligations. While those who oppose the creation 
of a board of <*ontrol agree in every instance with the foregoing remarks, they are 
destitute of any idf?as concerning any alternative scheme to put business upon a satis¬ 
factory basis. And, while agr<H’ing that something must be done, seem to be content 
to drift along in th<* hope that, something will turn u]). Some objt'c.t to the proposed 
board on the ground that country interests would be predominant and would succeed 
in forcing the metropolitan dairyman out of the city and suburbs. Such a thing has 
never been done, even in Wellington, New Zealand, where they have a iminicipal scheme, 
the local dairyman is still on his original holding, and no attempt has ever l)oen made 
to dislodge him. Other objectors say that they have never kno-wm a board do anyone 
any good. No one will dispute that wage boards have been extremely beneficial to 
members of trades unions. These boards have been the means of bringing about higher 
and stabilised rates of pay, limited hours of labor, and conditions generally" have 
improved for those people who are covered by the awards which fro-m time to time have 
been made by those constituting the 'v’urious boards. The ])eople who are protected by 
the various awards were at one time unorganised and without representation. This 
state of affairs reflects the conditions which the dairymen has to meet to-day. 


BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World's Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

C8AIIBB00K CHAMBERS, BENTHAH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBLBPBOHB: OBNTEAI* 485S Md 4866. 
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Dairymen to-day, and prinuary prwiucers generally, are, with few exceptions, in much 
the same position as were tradesmen in days gone by. We have to sell our produce 
at whatever price we can obtain, irrespective of whether the price obtained will bring 
us in a fair return or otherw'iso. We are also subject, under the present fonn of 
control, to competition from all who care to compete with us, and as mJany of these 
people sell at impossible prices, we are in much the same position as were the tradesmen 
before the law said a man working at certain speciJSed callings Imust be paid at 
specified rates. Note how this affects the milk trades. Many dairymen to-day are 
comipelled to pay a fixed rate for labor, and at the same time are subject to- competition 
from people wlio pay almost nothing in the way of wages. Another reason why I am 
in favor of a milk board of co-ntrol is that with the number of vendors operating in 
Adelaide to-day—^about 1,.350—it is impossible for the limited number of inspectors 
to properly police the activities of those concerned in the distribution of milk within 
the metropolitan area. These officers have, in addition, many other duties to perform 
in administering the Food and Drugs Act throughout the city and suburbs. Markets, 
hotels, all shops, and factories where foodstuffs are produced or sold, are subject to 
inspection by these officers. This state of affairs means one of two things, either more 
inspectors will l)e required or a very inade<|uate inspection by existing inspectors is all 
that can be expected. The latter alternative, in view of the fact that it is so necessary 
to maintain a pure milk supply, would be most undesirable from a health point of 
view. Objection has also been raised to price fixing. Those with whom I have sat in 
conference are not looking for any extravagant returns from their businesses, but 
are asking only for such prices as would enable a man, by dint of hard work and honest 
trading to secure at least enough to give a living wag(\ The price of almost every 
article reepured by the producer has something added to it in the form of duties, 
taxes, &c. As primary producers are buying in a highly protwted market and paying 
inflated prices, the only solution of our present difficulties is to have a measured 
y>rotection for our own products, in so far as they are used in our home markets.’* 
Dehoenino of CATTiiE AND BuLLS.—Mr. J. Hudd read the following paper;—Cattle 
running in their wild state were provided with strong, sharp horns to protect themselves 
and their offspring; when they became domesticated man provided that protection 

against other wild beasts. To-day there are many breeds of domestic C4*.ttle, but 
practically all have still the weapons which Nature provided, and these are used mainl,v 
to-day as a means of aggression in a herd. There is hardly a herd of cattle in which 
there are bosses, the result is a constant fear and dread ope of another in the herd, 
and it is rather a frequent happening to bring in the cows and find one injured with 
the horns of another animal. These can be noticed, but one does not see the body 

bruises of the cows. A contented herd will give more milk, but a herd with their 

horns on are never contented. Dehorning certainly robs some breeds of their 

individuality, but to-day cows are kept more for what they will put into a bucket than 
for showy apy)earance8. In America, and more so in Canada, nearly all herds are 
dehorned. They claim it gives greater production and more contentment. The simplest 
way is to start on the calves; if a caustic potash |)encil is rubbed on the spot where 
the horns are to come at any time during the fourth to tenth day the horns will never 
grow. This prevents the two little buttons, which are to become horns, from setting 
to the skull. With mature cattle there are two methods—either doing it with a 
dehorning instrument or with a fine-tooth saw. In older animals, and especially bulls, 
the 8a\y is preferable, because it has not the tendency to crack the skull. In the udld 
state the bull is the natural head and protector of the herd; under domestication he 
is not to bo trusted. Numerous prominent studmasters have met their death because 
of the unreliable tempers of the bull. Others, again, owe their lives to their foresight 
in dehorning their cattle. Men, as they get up in years, become very hard to convince 
that any change is for the better, and it is only the fixed prejudice of some of the older 
studnuisters that prevents compulsory dehorning of all bulls at the age of 12 months. 
The Boyal Agricultural Society could give a very valuable load in this matter by- 
instructing the men wlioin they asked to act as judges to refrain from giving or 
allowing points for a bull’s horns. The younger generation must be educated to 
understand that horns are a detriment to dairy cattle. The S.P.C.A, should take up 
the case for the dehorning of cattle to prevent cattle from being cruel to one another. 
Finally, the man who plays for safety with regard to his stud bulls would not be 
penalised, as lie very often is to-day, for taking natural safety measures.” (Secretary, 
M. Hewland.) 


FBAYViLLfi. 

February 7th.—-Present i 10 mwnbers. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. V. Dohnt, who won the local Crop Competition, furnished 
the follovping report;—^Nobawa, Slbush.; Bena aud Q^llipolij 24bush.; Ourrawa, 
iSbush.; each sown at the rate of 571b8. seed and OOlbs. 48 per cettt. super per acre. 
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Mr. N. Waditel's beat crop was Nabawa, 82bufih. Other varieties yielded as follows:— 
Bena, 20bush.; Banee, 24bu8li.; Gallipoli, 24bu8h. Rfite of seeding, 671bs. sown with 
POlbs. 45 per cent, super. Mr. B. Lindner reported:—^Nabawa, 27bush. and 26buBh.; 
Gallipoli, 24bush.; Bena, 21bu8h. and 18 bush.; Ranee, 22bush.; Oossbred, l.lbush. 
Average rate of seeding, 701bs. with ^Olbs. 45 per cent, super. (Secretary, V. Eichler.) 

INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

February 16th.—Present: 10 members. 

Lessons prom 1932.—Mr. W. Mayfield read the following paper:—^‘Two things 
have been brought home to the man on the land during the past year: (1) The fall 
in values in the staple product—wool—with the resultant diminished iiuvome and the 
necessity for the explorations of fresh avenues to build up such deficiency; and (2) the 
changed nature of the pastures, necessitating different methods of working. Increased 
production can only be brought about by careful and efficient management and the 
selection of well bred stock, with liberal annual applications of super. Conditions 
obtaining in this district enable one to carry on a mixed farm, which is more i>ayable 
than the holding which has an income from one source only. The mijced farm is one 
which handles most sidelines, including dairying, pig raising, poultry, sheep, etc., 
which can be utilised to derive iincome. One feature of 3932 which cannot be over¬ 
looked is the seriousness of the rabbit pest, largely brought about by the low prices 
for skins during last winter. This pest can only be dealt with successfully by 
co-operative work and landholders destroying them in a stipulated period. Cyanide 
gas has proved veiy effective. This imison is used by placing it in every fourth hole in the 
warren and. blocking up all burrows. This can be repeated in the course of a fortnight. 
The next lesson is the prevention of milk fever which has bt^en prevalent in the past 
two years. The high producing cow is more subject than others, and prevention is 
better than cure. The cow should be kept under close observation prior to calving 
and grazed in a paddock which does not contain too much pasture, or her food should 
be reduced. After calving, the cow can be kept under the same conditions for a few 
days, but she can be given a little clover hay until she becomes quite settled. The 
cows should come in early in April or the latter end of March. With the advent of 
clover hay one can overcome the food problem. Possibly the c-ows will give less than 
when coming in in spring, but returns will more than compensate for low results. 
Secondly, this plan will moan a marked improvement in the welfare of the rising herd. 
The calves can be fed from the skim milk, which is the best food for this purpose. 
Keep them on the bucket until three months old, then turn them out whilst the feed is 
green. The calves will then become accustomed to foraging for themselves prior to 
the summer months. The well-carcd for calf will prove a better cow than a stunted 
calf which has been turned off the bucket in mid-summer, which will be the ^ase if 
the cows come in in spring. With the advent of super it is possible to overcome the 
problem of feed in early winter. A large stack of clover hay can be saved by closing 
u]> a paddock during the growing stage. A silage stack is recommended in preference 
to meadow hay for cows on the former feed. The cows will milk better aiid the 
quality of the milk will be improved, besides keeping the cows healthy. Do not have 
thd silage stack too big in circumference; height is necessary to success, with tlie help 
of plenty of freight.Mr. Mayfield drew attention to the inconvenience of wool sheds, 
the lack of room on the shed floor, and insufficient grating. “ The average shed in this 
district has about three shearers, and generally grating to hold 120 sheep under cover 
from rain. Consequently it means one day shearing and then n break jmssibly for 
several days or a week. The shearing award wag made out on the basis of 490 sheep 
per week, which gives a result of 27s. (3d. per 100. This is satisfactory in drier areas, 
where the delays are not caused by weather conditions. Ijocal shearers do not average 
that figure. If they get three full shearing days, shearing 50 sheep per day, it means 
a tally of 150 for the week. At 278. 6d, per 100 for 490 sheep per wt?ek equals 
£6 37s. 6d., compared to the southern districts of 350 sheep per week equals £2 Is. 3<1. 
'Phese results lead one to suggest that the award should only apply in northern districts 
where big scores are put up by machine men. The low score made by the blade man 
and the difliculties under which he works in the south need revising. It may be argued 
that if a higher price per pound for wool was paid it would be possible to improve 
buildings, but on 10,0001bs. of wool one would receive a Id. per pound more by giving 
it more attention, and better facilities in getting it up for market by having a good 
shed would result in an income of £10 8s., a return of very good interest on a building 
of £150.’’ 
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MOUNT BABKBR (Average annual rainfall, 3U9in.). 

February 20th. 

Mr. C. H. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address, ^^Onioox 
Culture. * * 

Reference was made to the valuable assistance which Mr, Beaumont had rendered 
to growers in the Hills Districts during his long association with the Department of 
Agriculture, and on the eve of his retirement from the Civil Service it was decided, on 
the motion of Mr. J. E. Smith, seconded by Mr. E. Mappley, to plhce on record the 
appreciation of members of the Mount Barker Branch of the good work performed 
by Mr, Beaumont. (Secretary, P. Wise,) 



Milang Field Day.—Inspecting a pure-bred Jersey belonging to Mr. A. Kelly. 



Clover Hay Stack of 160 tons on Mr, H. Pearson’s Parm, Milang. 


POTATO COMPETITION AT MOUNT COMPASS. 

Mr. A. 8. Kidman (Chairman, Mount Compass Branch) has sv^pplied the details of 
a Junior Potato-growing Competition which was conducted by the Branch last year. 
The competitors were school boys, who planted the seed, and the weighing of the 
seed as well as the croip was carried out under the supervision of members of the 
Branch. 

The competition was won by Linton Jacobs, seven years of age, who secured the 
remarkable return of 2171b8. of potatoes from 11b. of seed. The seed consisted of 
six potatoes (Carmen No. II.) cut into 50 pieces and planted by Ihe competitor 
without any assistance in the first week of November, 1932, on a plot 8yds. by Oyds. 
of peaty soil, and watered once. The land had been in use for 25 years, although 
it has not been cropped for three years prior to the competition. The following 
fertilisers were applied;—1 kerosene tinful each of Abattoirs blood and bone No. 1 
manure and superphosphate (45 per cent.), one*third tin of sulphate of ammonia, and 
three bags fowl manure, 

Mr. Kidman states that the boys showed a very keen interest in the competitLon, 
and that the winner has received the congratulationB of the Branch on the highly 
commendable results he obtained. 
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The following table 

shows the list of 

competitors and the 

returns from their 

respeetive plots;— 

Potatoes 


Potatoes 


Harvested. 


Harvested. 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 

L. Jacobs . 

. 217 

R. Williamson . . . 

. 98 

N. Anderson . . . . 

. 2091 

K. Peters. 

. 89 

D. McKinlay .. . . 

. U3 

T. Garden. 

. 77 

N. Jacobs . 

. 128 

S. Hails. 

. 56 

A. Stone . 

. 1171 

A. McClean . . .. 

. 39 

B. Peters .... . . 

. 114 

a Miller. 

. 34 

. R. Richardson . . .. 

. 106 

R. Coles. 

. 38 



Mount Compass Junior Potato Grouring Competition. (Left) Winner—Linton Jacobs 
(Blgbt) Second—Korman Anderson. 


Other Hepitrtfi Received. 


Branch. 

Hate of 

Members 

Subject. 

Sc^cietary. 


Meeting. 

Prt^sent. 


Monarto South . 

18/2/33 

17 

Paper—^J. Hartmann ... 

C. Altmann 

Hope Forest ... 
McLaren Flat .. 

6/3/33 

— 

Address—R. C. Scott ... 

E. Muldoon 

16/2/33 

22 

Address—G. Quinn . 

P. Wait 

Brinkley . 

8/3/33 

14 

“ Barley,” S. McCauley . 

R. Pearson 

Mt. Compass .. 
Langhorne’s Ck. 

2/3/33 

100 

Lecture—Vacuum Oil Co. 

C. Verco 

8/3/33 

9 

“ Limiting Production,” S. 
Brown 

“ Tractor Farming,” L. 

P. Nurse 

Fray ville ...... 

7/3/33 

17 

V. Kichler 




Wachtel 


Macclesfield ... 

16/3/33 

16 

Address—P. Wise . 

H. Ross 

Tweedvale .... 

16/2/33 

19 

Question Box . 

B. Schapel 

Mt. Pleasant ... 

10/3/33 

5 

Discussion. 

D. Smith 

Shoal Bay. 

14/3/33 

7 

Discussion. 

E. Bell 

Currency Creek. 

13/3/33 

9 

“ Sheep Dipping,” D. 
Gordon 

D. .leff Gordon 

Currency Creek. 

13/2/33 

^ 1 

“ Wheat Marketing,” E. 

D. Jeff Gordon 

1 

Skewes 


Cll^e^^y Gardens. 

11/3/33 

9 

“Motor Trip to Victoria,” 
A. and I. Stone 

A. Stone 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands to be offered in the Hundreds of ALLEN, BOWHILL, 
BRIGHT. ETTRICK. FISHER. HOLDER. KADINA. KEK- 
WICK. MILNE. NOARLUNGA, PEEBINGA. POOGINOOK. 
and TICKERA. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government 
Gazette, and plans and detail naay be obtained on application to 
the Director of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAU VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

' ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureati have been advised that District Conferences 
will be held as follows:— 

Eiver Murray^ at Beni, Thursday, June 15th. (Secretary, Mr. K, J. B. Johnson.) 
Eyre’s Perimsula (West), at Cediina, Wednesday, July 5th. (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Harrison, Smoky Bay.) 

Far North, at Morchard, Wednesday, July 19th. (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 
Mwiay Lands (West), at Karoonda, Thursday, August 3rd. (Secretary, Mr. M. N. 
Blacket, Wynarka.) 

Eyre’s Peninsula (Ka.st), at (Jowell, Thursday, August 10th. (Secretary, Mi*. Guy E, 
Sinitli, Cowell.) 

S<mthern, at Goolwa, Thursday, August 17th. (Secretary, Mr. D, Jetf Gordon, 
Currency Creek.) 

HilJs^ at Mcljaren Flat, Tliursday, August 24th. (Beeretary, Mr. P. T. Wait.) 
M'urray Lands (Fast), at Taplari, Tue.Mday, September 26th. (Secretary, Mr. P. K. 
Hodge, Kaiigaii. ) 

Piiivaroo Line, at i’arilla, Thursday, September 28th. (Secretary, Mr. C. S. Foale.) 
Eyre's Penlns^da (Southern), at Chinimins, Wednesday, October 4th. (Socretary, 
Mr. H. M. Boberts.) 

Eyre's Peninsula ((Viitral), at Minnipa, Friday, October Gth. (Secretary, Mr. T). V. 
Kitto.) 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Pruning Comi;>etitions. 

Louwr North, Angaston, June 19th; Light’s Pass, June 2l8t; Lyndoch, June 26th; 
Williamstown, June 28th; Lone Pine, June 30th; Greenock, July 3rd; Koonunga, 
July 5th; Watervale, July 7th; championship at Angaston, July 15th. 

McLaren Flat, June 24th. 

Boseworthy College Investigational Work. 

Certain viticultural studies are being carried out by Mr. J, L. Williams (Viticulturist) 
and Mr. A. E. Hickinh(othem (Chemist) in collaboration. (1) During vintage the oppor¬ 
tunity- was taken tc conduct two uniformity trials, one at the College (567 vinos) and one 
at Lyndoch (396 vines), and the analysis of the results is now in progress. The 
grapes from each vine were picked, weighed, and the weights recorded separately. The 
object is to mea.«!ure as closely as possible the variability of a normal area of vines. 
The data will serve as a basis for planting a permanent rnanurial trial 'on vines. 
(2) The collection of total seasonal growth from three vines, at iniervahs of three 
weeks throughout the season (48 samples), has been completed. The material has been 
dried and prepared for analysis. The results of the analyses of the various samples 
will serve to indicate the rate of absorption of nutrients throughout the season. The 
experience so gained should enable a more intelligent application of manures in the 
permanent trial. 

Twin lamb disease investigations are being continued. Forty ewes are under test, 
and are due to lamb in April. The object of the test is to ascertain, if possible, the 
conditions predisposing to disease and gain further data on symptoms, See, The ewes 
have been fed for several weeks on nothing but dry feed, consisting of wheaten and 
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oaten chaff. About a dozen blood calcium determinations have been made, and i)rac- 
tically all gave results of from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, below normal. One case 
of the disease has been induced^ and this is the only case in the whole of the flocks 
so far this season. Treatments of the disease are also receiving attention. There 
are certain studies for which the College has not the necessary equipment in connection 
with these investigations, but experimental material from any cases will be supplied 
to the Animal Nutrition Branch of the C.S.I.K. for their study 

The sheep feeding experiment is progressing satisfactorily. This was commenced 
on February 15th. The work is being conducted with 60 Merino and 60 Dorset Horn 
Merino ewes which wore mated to Hoiithdown rams on November 22nd. The 120 ewes 
are now grouped into six lots of 20, and each lot contains 10 Merino and 10 Dorset 
Horn Merino ewes. Six fenced plots of equal area and all carrying stubble left from 
a wheat crop wliich was harvested for grain are being used for the experiments. 

The approximate average weight of the sheep ia each plot at the beginning of tlio 
experiment was 130lb8. On the basis that 0.51b. of protein per week is sufficient to 
maintain a sheep of 13011)8. live weight, each ration fed is designed to contain 0.51b. 
protein per head per week irrespective of the weights or other contents of the rations. 
The following is the daily ration distributed to each group; — 


Group. Kation. 

1 . Cliaff, lib. Coze. 

2 . Oats, lib. 3 oz8. 

3 . Ensilage, Slbs. Sozs. 

4 . Ensilage, Slbs. 13ozs.; bran, 4ozh. 

5 . Meggitts linseed sheep nuts, 4.8oz8. 

6 . Green lucerne, 2]b8. lOozs. 


To each lot a mineral lick has also been made available, consisting of salt 100 parts, 
superphosphate (45 per cent.) 60 parts, Ej)8om salts 10 parts. 

A detailed report on this work will be published on completion. 

Bitter Pit in Apples. 

Seeking information r(?garding tlie comparative susceptibility to Bitter Pit of different 
varieties of apples on Northern Spy and Winter Majetin stocks, the Longwood Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau has been advised by the Manager of the Blackwood Orchard 
(Mr. B. Fowler) that much research work has Ijeen done in this direction at the Black¬ 
wood Experiment Orchard. 

In the Bitter Pit trial plot there arc 82 trees, eacli representing a different line of 
research into tliis question, and included amongst them are trees of Cleopatra, Jonathan, 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Baldwin, and Shockley worked on both Northern S|)y and Winter 
Majetin stocks. These experiments were started in 1910, and the results have been 
cart^fully recorded ever since. The figures have been tabulated for the 10-year period, 
1917-18 to 1926-27, aJid a table is appended showing the results. It will be noticed from 
the figures that Cleopatra, Esopus Spitzicnberg, and Baldwin, the varieties most sus¬ 
ceptible to Bitter Pit, show a higher percentage of this trouble on the Winter Majetin 
stock than on the Northern Spy, while the less susceptible varieties—Jonathan and 
Shockley—show the reverse. 

It is noted that members of the Branch hold the opinion that the Majetin stock gives 
better results than the Spy, but the carefully tabulated records of the experiments 
hardly support this view. It will be noticed also that the mean average crops over the 
10-year period under review are much heavier on the Spy stocks than on the Majetin. 
Though it is generally accepted that apple varieties do well on the Majetin stocks, they 
have not done as well at Blackwood as similar varieties in the same claso of soil on 
Northern Spy roots, nor have tiiey produced anything like the same c’.ops. Undoub¬ 
tedly, the question of the influence of various stocks on the incidence of Bitter Pit in 
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'Certain varieties of apples is a matter for serious consideration. Recent scientific 
researcli into the cause of Bitter Pit on the tree or Blotchy Cork, as it is now called— 
the term Bitter I’it” being applied to the spots developed in cold storage considered 
to be due to immaturity at picking time—^has thrown much new light on the probable 
•causes of both Blotchy Cork and Bitter Pit, and it would seem that one of the main 
contributing factors is the ability or inability of the root system to supply sufficient 
moisture during short periods of hot and dry climatic conditions to replace moisture 
lost through transpiration from the leaves, causing them to withdraw water from the 
fruit, which brings about a concentration of cell sap in certain cells and the increased 
acidity of this cell sap causing the death of the surrounding tissue, bringing about the 
characteristic brown spots. 

If this theory is accepted as correct, then the apple root stock that will provide the 
most extensive root system should be better able to maintain the moisture requirements 
of trees worked upon it than a stock with a less well provided rooting system. Prom 
this point of view, the Nortliern 8py certainly has an advantage over the Majetin which 
is inclined to jiroducc roots mostty bare of fibrous branches and penetrating deeply into 
the soil, while the Sjiy generully produces roots which are much more widely branched, 
have much more fibrous branches, and cover a larger area of soil. 


Bitter Pit^^ Truil.—Ten^year Period, 1917-18 to 1926-27. 


Variety. 

Stock. 

Mean 
Average 
Crop in 
Lbs. 

Pitted 

Fruit. 

Percentage 
of Pitted 
Fruit. 

Cleopatra . 

Northern Spy. 

114-57 

13-51 

15-47 


Winter Majetin. 

82*68 

15-81 ! 

21-88 

Jonathan . 

Northern Spy. 

1 5806 

14-91 : 

28-05 


Winter Majetin. 

30-51 

1-94 1 

20-44 

Esopus Spitzenborg. 

Northern Spy. 

73-41 

13-21 1 

24-77 


Winter Majetin. 

13-24 

2-72 i 

32-31 

Baldwin .. 

Northern Spy. 

154-09 

47-59 

42-53* 


Winter Majetin. 

21 0 

12-71 

58-77* 

Shockley. 

Northern Spy. 

5806 

14-91 

28-05 


Winter Majetin. 

13-91 

2-95 

15-4 


* Average for three years. 


Use of the Boiler. 

The compacting of land which has been autumn-ploughed before being seeded to 
cermils is of the utmost importance, and if heavy enough rains do not fall to do the 
job of consolidating the land before the seed drill is started, great advantage follows 
the use of a heavy roller or packer. This advice has been given by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(the Beputy Director of Agriculture) to a farmer who intends putting in about 300 
acres of old land to be ploughed and who desires to know if rolling before seeding 
with a combine would be an improvement. The soil is ironstone gravel and sandy, 
and the roller is a boiler which is used for scrub rolling. 

Mr. Spafford further states that the packing should be done before seeding if 
possible, but failing that, good will result from going over the land with the roller 
after the crop is well up. For heavy-textured ironstone soils a ribbed roller or culti- 
packer would be better than, a plain roller, but provided the land is immediately har¬ 
rowed or lightly cultivated soon after the rolling given before seeding, the plain roller 
should prove almost as effective as other kinds of implements, and a roller made from 
an old boiler should prove quite suitable for the work. 
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(^cial Herd TestlBg. 

Coimnencing on the lat July^ 1933, the fees for the offleitil testing of cows will be 
as follows:— 

Herd eiitry^ £6 10s. per herd. 

Testing fees, lOs. per cow per lactation. 

The minimum annual charge for herd entry, plus testing fees, will be £8 10s.,. 
and for this sum four (4) or less cows of a herd wfill be tested. 

In addition to these charges, a levy of 10 per cent, will be made on the selling 
prices of all bulls sold under the subsidy soheme. 

Every breeder who wishes to have his herd tested should apply, in writing, to the 
Department of Agriculture, and should send, at the same time, a cheque for £8 lOs. 
This will pay the entry fee for the herd and the testing fees for the ftrst four cows. 
Fees at the rate of 10s. per head, for cows in excess of four in number, will be 
collected as they come under test. Herds eligible for testing are:— 

Group A. —This group comprises those herds which consist of ten (10) or more 
pure bred cows registered in a herd book, or accepted for herd book registration. 

Group B, —These are the herds which consist of less than ten (10) pure bred cows, 
registered, or accepted for registration in a herd book. Such herds will be tested in 
pairs provided— {a) that the Department can arrange for each pair to be tested on» 
the same day by the same official tester; and, (6) that the aggregate number of 
registered pure bred cows owned by the pair is not less than ten (10). 

Group C. —In instances where the Department is not able to pair off the herds in the 
way mentioned for Group B, other methods of grouping may be adopted, or the herds 
which remain unpaired may be tested on separate days. But these innovations are 
subject to the convenience of the Department and to a larger herd not being excluded. 

Be fund of Fees. —Should the Department be unable to commence the testing of a 
herd, the fees paid on it will be refunded. 

Dairy Certificates. 

The following ciimiidates qualified for certificates under the Dairy Tndustiy Act,. 
1928, in the examinations in milk and cream testing and cream grading held at 
Adelaide and Mount Gambler in March and April, respectively:— 

Adelaide. — Milk and Cream Testing. —^Daisy E. A. Aslin, Hilda K. Shari ey, Batrieia 
O. H. Ashton, Oliver M. Hines, Cecil A. Schubert, Edward A. B. Turner, James W. 
Jennings, Herman C. Johnson, Helen M. Bowen, Helmore A. R. Turner, Robert D. 
Jones, and Ivy Rogers. Cream Grading. —Cecil A. Schubert, James W. Jennings,. 
Bernard R. McNamee, Robert D, Jones, Edward A. R. Turner, and Helmore A. R. 
Turner. 

Mount Gambier. — rMUk cmd Cream Testing. —Alfred V. Cliambers, Laurie F. Burton,^ 
and Lewis G. Harrison. Cream Gradmg .—^Laurie F. Burton, Alfred Y. Chambers, and: 
Lewis G. Harrison. 

Publlcatioiis Received. 

‘'Varieties of Wlieat in Australia,'' Bulletin 72, Oonncil for Scientific and IndustriaX 
Research, Melbourne. 


AOBICULTUBAL XNQTTISIES. 

[BepUes supplied by Mr. W. J. Spafford {Deputy Direotor of AgriotUture).] 

Seed Wlieat. 

The Balhannah Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks would it be advantageous to 
hold seed wheat for 12 months and sow the following year. Reply—No advantage, ia 
likely to foUoir the holding of, seed wheat for 12 months before using it, particularly 
as it must be so carefully stored to keep it free from weevils. On the other handv 
provided that it is not affected by grain-eating insects, one-year-old seed will gOrminat€fe 
just as well as hew season’s grain. 
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Possibilities of Growing Ginger, Linseed, Canary Seed, and Cbicory. 

Loveday asks for information concerning the possibilities of growing ginger, linseed, 
'Canary seed, and chicory. Reply— Gim^ger is a plant grown in or near the tropics, and 
as it does well in Queensland, it can hardly be < 0 x 5 ) 0 , 0.164 to do well at Loveday. It is 
,grown from roots, and about 1 ton of roots is required to plant an acre. As the 
nearest place where roots could be secured is Queensland, they would be very expensive. 
Limeed grows fairly well where wheat crops grow really well, altl)ough it needs a 
•cooler spring climate than most of our wheat-growing districts ex|>erience. It might 
•do fairly well under irrigation at Loveday. Sown in May at the rate of lbu.sh. of wed 
per acre with l^cwts. superphosphate, on really clean land fair yields could be antici¬ 
pated if it were watered occasionally, provided it was not attacked by caterpillars aftiT 
the seed had sot. Unfortunately, we have never heard of the introduction of varieties 
that prove good seed-producing Idnds in our climate, although there have been a 
number of good fibre-producing varieties brought in at diflerent times. Canary Seed 
can be grown in the good wheat-growing districts of the State in much the Ksame way 
that the cereals are grown, but the crop is much more difi&oult to harvest than arc any 
of the cereals., There is a very limited market for this seed in this State now that so 
much is being grown here. Chicory is grown in deep, rich peat soils, and the small 
local market is supplied from Bendclsliam. 

:t36edizig Operations. 

The Bunora Brandi of the Agricultural Bureau asks: (1) After having fallow last 
year, and having a good running stubble fire, the land was cultivated after the burn, 
and barley grass seed was very prominent. Would it be better to sow thic land dry 
if the season is late, or wait for a rain and cultivate again. Reply—In the Bunora 
district it is essential that the seed of the cereals be sown relatively early, and if 
opening seeding rains do not fall by the middle of May, seeding should be commenced, 
remembering that if the land is dry there is no need to pickle, and the quantity of 
seed to be used should be increased. If the rate of sowing is 501b. when germinating 
conditions are good, increase it to 651b. to 701b, for ^Mry’^ sowing. (2) “ Should clean 
fallow be worked over dry or wait for rain, if season is late before seeding?’’—Reply— 
Olean fallow is only cultivated if it has set togetlier by rain falling on it, and if it 
is loose on the surface and free from weeds, it need not be cultivated before seeding, 
if the seed is to be sown when the land is still dry. 

Pickling for Oat Smut. 

The Secretary of the danfield Agricultural Bureau asks: “Is carbonate of copper 
a better pickle than bluestone for oat smut?” Reply—The control of the smut of 
oats is very difficult because some of the minute spores from which the fungus springs 
Are found behind the folded-over skin which encloses the grain. The liquid “pickles” 
have more chance of coming in contact with those protected spores than has the dry 
copper carbonate powder, and they prove more effective than the dry pickle. One per 
•cent, solution of bluestone in water (11b. in lOgalls.) controls oat smut fairly well if 
•sprinkled on a heap of grain, and the mass then turned over several times with a 
shovel as if mixing mortar. Formalin, because of its tendency to spread when poured 
on .to anything dry, is probably the beat of the pickles for controlling oat smut. It 
ahould be used at a strength of i per cent. (lib. in 40galls. of water), but it must be 
remembered that the seed should be sown whilst still damp, immediately after pickling. 


SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

Bulletin No. 240, “Subterranean Clover,” by W, J. Spafford, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, has been reprinted, and copies can be had on application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Education Building, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 
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FARM GATES. 


[By R, L. Griffiths, Agricultural Instructor.] 

A most unsatisfactory feature of many farms is the gates. It frequently appears 
that a farmer, who will freely spend time and money in the erection of substantial 
farm buildings, and thoroughly subdivide his area with good fences, will not com¬ 
plete the improvements by the provision of gates, but for many years will allow 
the farm entrances and openings between paddocks to be inadequately closed by 
temporary makeshifts. It may be that the deficiency is not noticed by the owner 
of the farm as use becomes second nature, but it is very noticeable to visitors who 
travel from one farm to another and who constantly are compelled to spend time 
and exercise ingenuity in opening and closing weird and wonderful contraptions. 

No useful purpose can possibly be served by poor gates. The cost of good 
ones, in comparison with the total cost of improvements and fencing, is very 



1. A disgrace to any farm. 

little, and their value is many times greater than the initial cost. Nothing improves 
the appearance of a farm more than a neat, useful entrance way, with good 
subdivision gates, and nothing gives visitors a better impression of the farm 
management. 

Prom the farmer’s own point of view, also, there are many advantages. The 
working time lost in manipulating poor gates must amount to a very considerable 
total during a year, actually making these gates much more expensive than 
better ones. Also the dangers to stock from straying through poorly guarded 
openings are many and serious. The wire gates so often seen are inefficient and 
expensive when in gateways frequently used, although they may be considered 
adequate between paddocks for openings that are needed only occasionally. 

Slip Rails. 

In the earlier years of settlement, with plentiful natural timber, slip rails were 
of common use in gateways. Although effectively closing the opening, the time 
spent in opening and shutting them was excessive, and so now they are very 
seldom seen. 
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All Metal Gates. 

During recent years so many excellent metal gates have been manufactured that 
more of these are now used on farms than any other kind. If well erected, they 
have much to commend them, being neat, effective, and procurable in the weight 
and strength required. Illustrations 3 and 4 show useful farm entrances with 
iron gates. 



2. A vermin-proof netting fence spoilt by this gate. 


It must be remembered that a stronger gate is required for wide openings than 
for narrow ones. Illustration 6 shows an iron gate, quite useful in small sizes, 
but liable to twist and sag in greater widths. 



3. Neat and usefnl entrance gates. 

For very wide openings, over 12ft., it is probable that a pair of gates will be 
more effective than one wide one, because, although the time taken in opening 
a pair of gates is somewhat longer, the strain on gate and post is much less, and 
tlie life of both correspondingly prolonged. 

Wooden Gates. 

Wooden gates manufactured on the farm have many advantages. They can be 
made and repaired when necessary during slack periods, most farmers having 
sufficient knowledge of carpentry to make wooden gates and of blacksmithing to 
make the hinges, when the making and repairing of all nietal gates is beyond their 
capacity. 
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The chief essentials to be considered when constructing wooden gates are* 
lightness and stiffness. Illustration 8 shows the wrong way to build a wooden gate^ 
this one being heavy and with no adequate bracing to prevent sagging at the* 
closing end. It is wise to build wooden gates with narrow rails, thus reducing 
wind resistance, making them sheep and vermin proof by the use of wire netting 
wlien necessary. 

All wood for gates should be painted before the gate is put together, as by this 
means there is paint Ixdween all the joints, and the gate will then resist the effects 



4. A useful all metal farm gate. 

of weather for a much longer {>erio<i. A linal coat of paint after erection will' 
greatly improve th(‘ apy)earance. 

Wooden gates (‘an be built in various styles, according to the fancy of the* 
farmer. Illustration 9 shows simple and effective battc*n gates--drawn in pro¬ 
portion for a Ibft. opening. Their advantages are that all the timber is of the* 
same dimensions, Sin. x lin. or Bin. x IJin. hardwood or Oregon; there are no mortise 



5. Gates in railway fences—strong and well erected. 

and tenon joints, the timbers being bolted together; they are light, though strong,, 
as hanging heads, closing heads, and braces are on both sides of the rails; they 
are very easily kept tight by screwing up the bolts when necessary, and very easily 
repaired if broken. 

The total materials necessary for these gate.s, apart from the hinges, are 150ft.. 
of timber and 30 gin. bolts—4in. long if timber lin. in width is used. Bolts, 
should be scpuire beaded, as round headed bolts are often difficult to tighten after 
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the gate has been exposed to the weather for a time. In these gates the pro¬ 
jection of hanging and closing lieads abovd and below the rails, and the projection 
of rails beyond the heads, prevent any danger of the timber splitting at the 
bolt holes. The only necessary tools for making these gates are rule, square, brace 
:and bit, saw, and spanner. 



6. A light weight iron gate, useful In small sizes. 


Widening op Existing Gaitiways. 

During recent yeai's the purchase of wider implements and machinery lias often 
made necessary the widening of original gateway.s. The opening of very wide 
gates for ordinary iratH(3 is awkward, and Mr. W. Adams, Building Instructor, 



7. Au effective means of preventing gates being damaged by stock. 


Dookie Agricultural College, Victoria, has suggested an excellent dual purpose 
gateway. Illustration 10 shows this arrangement. 

At the closing head of the original gate is set a sawn post about bin. x 3m. 
in dimension. In the ground is set a small oil drum, filled with concrete, except 
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for an opening, into which the base of this post fits. On the far side of the 
sawn post from the original gate two . strips of wood are attached, which fit on 
each side of the closing head of the additional gate. 

By this means the original gate can be used alone for all ordinary traffic, but 
by lifting out the centre post the whole width is available for wide implements. 
To avoid the hole in the concrete becoming filled with dirt while the full gateway 
is in use, a cover may be made from an old plough disc, to the centre of which 
is attached a short length of 6in. x Sin. timber. 


Useful Hints on Gates. 

Gates should not be hung from straining posts. No matter how well braced a 
straining post may be, the pull of the wires will move it to some extent, and 
this will alter the hanging of the gate. Separate gate posts should be used, well 
set into the ground, and for the sake of appearance, squared posts, somewhat 
higher than the fence, are an advantage. Separate gate posts are seen in 
Illustrations 3 and 5. 



8. Tbe wrong kind of wooden gate—beavy and badly braced. 

If the fence is to be vermin proof, a wooden sill should be fitted between the 
gates posts at ground level. It is foolish to build rabbit-proof netting fences and 
allow free movement of vermin tlirough the gateway. Illustration 2 is an extreme 
example of this. The netting fence was quite rabbit proof, and the gate consisted 
of a piece of netting loosely pulled across the opening. 

It should be remembered that the weight of a gate pulls away from the post 
at the top and presses towards it at the bottom. For this reason the top hinge 
should always go completely through the i)ost and be fastened by a nut, while 
the bottom one may safely be only driven into the post. Also for this reason 
a gate should be braced from the bottom at the Hinge end to the top at the 
closing end. This is one of the most common mistakes in the making of wooden 
gates. Many of them are seen with the brace from the top at the hinge end. In 
some cases, as in Illustration 11, the hanging head is extended, and the brace 
placed higher still. This is a very foolish procedure, as it increases the pull on 
the top of the post, and any slight movement of the post in consequence, or any 
warping of the hanging head, will allow the gate to drag at the closing end. 










10. Method of widening an existing gateway, so that 
the original gate may still be used for ordinary 
traffic, and the full width when necessary. 
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The only effective brace is from near ground level at the hinge end, as this 
allows the base of the gate post to take as large a proportion of the weight of 
the gate as possible. Illustrations 9 and 10 show wooden gates braced in the 
eoiTect way. 

It is wise to hang gates with the hinges somewhat at the back of the gate posts 
instead of projecting into the gateway. By this means the gates swing clear of 
the opening, and in the event of a collision the gate post will take the shock, 
and so prevent damage to the gate. Illustration 9 shows this arrangement in 
detail, while the gates shown in Illustration 5 are hung in this way. 

Livestock, horses in particular, sometime.s develop a habit of rubbing against 
or pawing at a gate and very quickly cause damage. On this account many 
wooden and iron gates are seen wrapped with barbed Avire, which is unsightly, 
and also often does not stoj) the trouble. Illustration 7 shows a very much hotter 



11. A brace from the top at the hinge end is not satisfactory. 

way of preventing stock causing this damage. The top of the gate is protected 

h,\ siioil uprights with a barbed wire stretched betiveen them. Half way up the 

gate, at eadi end and in the <H’ntre, are placed cross pieces, the centre piece 

laaiig longer than those at the ends. Through holes near each tmd of the cross 

pieces are light iron rods, the full width of the gate. The fods are wrapped 
witfi barbed wire and ([uite effectively prevent any stock from touching the gate. 
This type of pi'otection could be adapted to almost all styles of gates. 

Wire Gates. 

in all fai-ining districts wire gates may be found, although they are undoubtedly 
more eommon in recently settled arcias. In style they range from th(‘ very crude, 
of se])arat(‘ barbed wires, each fastened to the posts, which take quite a con¬ 
siderable time to unfasten, to much more elaborate .structures made of netting, 
barbed wire, and fetKong droppers, with different systems of fastening to eiiiSure 
eotuphde straining of the wires while the gate is closed. 
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They are all clumsy, and many of them are very awkward to handle, particularly 
by women and children, as strength is required to lift the upright at the closing 
.end into some sort of socket or wire loop near the base of the post, and to 
disentangle the wires which have usually become twisted while the gate is open. 
Then it often happens that the stranger is completely puzzled by the device for 
closing and straining the gate, with the result that it is left open or insecurely 
fastened. They are only justified in gateways which are not often used, but 
because they are so common, diagrams are giv(*n here of the most effective means 
to close them. (Illustrations 12, A, B, 0, and D). 



12A, Fastening for wire gate made from old rack and lever 
from a worn-out Implement. 

The, first one (A), probably the best, is easily constructed when a rack and 
lever is obtainable from any worn out implement. It is attached to the back 
of the gate pOvSt, and can be aiTanged even when the post is used as a strainer. 
The use of the lever explains itself, and the gate can be pulled very tight by 
this fastening. 

The next (B) is more simple and almost equally effective. An iron lever, 
curved at one end, with a few links of chain and hook attached, is fastened to 
the top of the gate post. The dropper at the closing end of the gate also has 
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12B. FAsteuing for wire gate, consisting of iron lever witb obain and 
hook attached. (Side and top views.) 
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chain links attached, and by means of the hook and lever any necessary strain 
can be obtained, the end of the lever then being fastened by a wire loop to the 
top wire of the gate. 




12D. Fastening for wire gate most conunonly seen, using stick with chain 
aittached as a lever. (Side and top views.) 


Diagram C shows a still less elaborate, but reasonably good, fastening. The 
leverage obtained by the wooden fork over the closing dropper is -sufficient to 
hold the gate fairly tight, provided the wires do not stretch or the gate posts shift. 
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Diagram D shows the fastening which, with some variations, is most commonly 
seen. It also gives leverage sufficient to strain the gate reasonably tight. 

With the two latter systems it is sometimes quite an interesting occupation 
to hold the gate with one hand while striving to manipulate the lever with the 
other. 

Ramps for Motor Traffic. 

Since motor transport has become common, some farmers have built ramps 
beside the farm entrance and other gates frequently used for motor cars and 
trucks. Such a ramp, with a useful gateway, is shown in Illustration 13. Should 
there be much motor traffics at the farm, the building of ramps, at least through 
the fences between the roadway and the homestead, is fully justified, as the saving 
in time will quickly repay the outlay for work and material. 

Ramps of various kinds are seen, that most common being constructed of sawn 
timber cross pieces, spiked or bolted, at intervals of 9in. to lin., to heavy beams. 



IS. A useful entxAiice gate, with a ramp for motor traffic. 

The most etlectivo ty])e, however, is made of iron piping, 2in. to 3in. in diameter, 
the ])iping being stapled to tlu* wooden carrying beams in such a way that each 
j)ipe can turn freely. This is inoia^ effective in preventing the crossing of animals 
than the timber ramp. 

A ramp should be sufficiently long to discourage horses from jumping it and 
sufficiently liigh above the ground to discourage cattle from walking through it. 
Thoughtless motorists will damage rami)s by crossing them too quickly. This 
may be prevented by building them higher in the centre than at the ends, and 
by making them sufficiently narrow in wddth to discourage speeding. 

The usual excuse given for poor gates is the cost of buying or building good 
ones. eJust at the present time this may* be a justifiable reason, but under normal 
circumstances it is not so, as the initial cost of the gate is quickly recovered by 
the time saved in the movements of men, stock, and equipment during the farm 
operation, and, in addition, the improved appearance of the farm is a definite 
asset to the owner. 
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RUST IN WHEAT CROPS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
SEASON, 1932-33. 


[By K. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

At one time during* the course of last season the prosi>e(its of a record wheat 
yield in South Australia appeared particularly bright, and it was confidently 
estimated that a return considerably exceeding 5(),00(),000bush. would be gathered 
in the State, ilowi'vin*, gmierally speaking, crops failed to mature as well as 
anti('i])ate<l, and by harvest time it was realised that this return w^mld not be 
secured. Chief amongst tin* reasons for the lower yield was the damage causiid by 
red rust, and some facts relative* to its prevalence in different districts and the 
ability of whc'at \arieties to withstand attack from this disease are of interest. 

Bed rust of wheat has always proved a serious disease in Australia. It was 
iirst n()t(‘d in New South Wales in I8‘25 and, as the industry developed quickly, 
assunu'd serious jiroportions. With the production of im])rove<l varieties the 
damage b(M%‘im(‘ less and seveu'e attacks more widely spaced. However, from time 
to time outbreaks occur which cause considerable loss, and such was the case in 

mvi. 

When grown under conditions favorable to the disease, no variety is absolutely 
“rust proof,” but because of some characteristic in their constitution emdain 
varieties are much more resistant than others. 

For extensive damage to take place it is necessary that in the first place climatic 
conditions favorable to the development of rust spores should be experienced, and 
secondly, that the crop should be in a stage of growth when it is su.sccptible to 
attack. Both these conditions must occur at the same time, and consequently 
ther(‘ is variation in the severity of the disease from season to season and even in 
the one season from district and district and crop to crop. 

There are two rusts affecting wheat in South Australia, namely, Puevinia 
yraminis, commonly known as red or stem rust, and Puccinia tritkinay termed 
spring, orange, or leaf ru.st. The latter occurs mainly on the upper surface of 
tlie leaf and usually earlier in the season than red rust. The spores are orange 
yellow in color and are situated lieneath the epidermis of the leaf, but do not 
hurst through. liecent work has indicated that this form of rust has appreciable 
influence on the setting of grain of affected plants, and consequently reduces the 
yield, but does not depre<;iate the quality of the grain to the same extent as red 
rust. 

There are a number of forms of red rust attacking plant life and within that 
which affects wheat there are several i)hysiologically different strains, each of which 
have distinct powers of infection. Consequently, it may So happen that a 
variety which exhibits resistance to one strain may |>rove susceptible to another. 
However, so far as the wheat producer is concerned the actual strain is not 
important since each affects the plant in a similar manner. As a general rule 
red rust is much more serious than leaf rust. It may occur on any part of the 
plant, forming clusters of reddish colored spores beneath the skin. As these spores 
mature they rupture through to appear as fine, reddish dust on the outer surface 
of the leaf, stem, or ear. In the development of the spores, plant food which 
should be utilised for the filling of the seed is extracted, with the result that grain 
harvested from rust affected plants is more or less shrivelled. 

No treatment in the field is practicable, and consequently apart from the grow¬ 
ing of rust-escaping varieties it is essential that we concentrate on those wheats 
which show resistance to the disease. 
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Prevalence of Rust. 

The reports obtained from the Agi’ieultural Instructors indicate that the disease 
was fairly widespread, and briefly the position appears to have been as follows:—* 

Central DifftHct .—Red rust caused a considerable amount of damage, the earlier 
and denser crops suffering more than others. 

Murray Mfillee ,—Rust caused very little damage in this district, hnd only a 
few cases were seen where the yields were seriously reduced or the sample damaged 
by this disease. Generally speaking, self-sown crops and those planted out of 
season were most affected. 

Lower Nofi:h .—Rust made its appearance in two periods, namely, early Sep¬ 
tember and late in October or early November. The September attack appeared 
to affect grain formation and the latter attack, the plumpness of the grain. Con¬ 
tinuous light rains, damp overcast conditions, and heavy dews favored the develop¬ 
ment of rust, and much damage was caused by this disease. 

Upper North .—The weather conditions during the middle of September favored 
the development of rust and led to the severe attack of the sappy, bulky crops 
in the early maturing districts. Those principally affected were situated west of 
Flinders Range from Baroota in the north, through Port Germein, Telowie, 
Nelshaby, Warnertown, Ih)rt Pirie, to Wandearah East and West. In the later 
ripening and hea\’i(;r soil portions of the district the disease was not so severe. 

Southern EijrUs Peninsula .—Rust was fairly general, the only district, which did 
not suffer to any extent being Kimba. The strip of country adjoining the coast 
from Tumby Bay to Crowell was the most seriously affected, and some of the croi)S 
were almost totally destroyed. 

Northern Eyre\s Peninsula .—Considerable amount of rust was present throughout 
th(‘ district, the earlier sown crops being more affected than those planted later, 
In the majority of cas(^s, leaf rust was the worst trouble, affecting the setting of 
the c(?ntra,l grain in the spikehd-s and reducing the size of the others, although 
without much shrivelling. 

South-East .—Rust was widespread throughout the district, most crops con¬ 
taining a sprinkling, altliough relatively few were seriously affected. 


Varieties, 

Considerable variation in the susceptibility af varieties was noted, much depend¬ 
ing upon the time of planting and the thickness of the crop, h^urther, some 
wheats matured their grain fairly well, although relatively heavily infested with 
disease, whilst others api)arently infected to the same degi'ee were badly damaged* 
However, from tlu' re})orts received the relative degree of resistance of the more 
widely grown varieties appears to be as follows:— 


A^ery Ih^sistaiit. 
Ford 
Sword 


Resistant. 

Nabawa 

Ciirrawa 

Quality 

Florence 

Waratah 


Susceptible. 
Caliph 
Federation 
Felix 
Gallipoli 
Gliiyas 
Late Gluyas 
King’s White 
Ranee 
Sepoy 
Sultan 
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The two outstanding wheats for the year were Ford and Sword, each of 
which withstood red rust attack extremely well, and in practically all instances 
ripened grain of good quality. Both originated at Roseworthy Agricultural 
College and possess the following pedigrees:— 


Ford 


Sword 


Fancy 


Crossbred 53 


Sultan 


Ford 


J Fan 
I Comeback 

J Zealand 
I Tardents Blue 

i King’s White 
I Caliph 

\ Fancy 
} (’rossbrcd 53 


These wheats are therefore closely related, and have probably gained their rust 
resistance from Crossbred 53, whi{di is good in this respect. 

Ford has been widely grown for some time, and its value for certain soils and 
climatic conditions is recognised not only in South Australia but also in the other 
States of the Commonwealth. 


Sword has quickly jumped into prominence and is likely to prove a most valuable 
wheat. In the breeding plots at Roseworthy Agricultural College it yielded ex¬ 
tremely well, and the results obtained at that institution have been coniinned since 
it was distributed throughout the farming areas. At the same time it possesses the 
advantage of being markedly ru.st-resistant, and this, combined Avith its yielding 
ability, renders the variety the most important new wheat in cultivation. 

A surprising fact is that Ghipas, which has hitherto been regarded as a particu¬ 
larly rusi-resistant variety, was badly affected. This may have been due to the 
mild growing conditions experienced during the winter, Avhich led to soft, sappy 
growdJj, not typical of Gluyas, and caused it to be susceptible to attack. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the pwuliarities of the season may have resulted 
in tlu‘ multiplication of an unu.sual strain of red rust, which was able to infect 
Gluyas to a greater degree than those strains usually found in South Australia. 

From the evidence obtained in the past year it is definitely established that 
Ford and Swoi^ are the tw^o most rust-resistant varieties in commercial cultivation 
to-day and .should be planted in preference to any others on those areas where 
weather conditions conducive to red rust are regularly experienced. 


YOUR CAREER 

Unleea you have been specially fortune favoured, the success of your career, so vital to 
your whole life, Is going to depend primarily upon your own efforts. There may be factors 
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your savings, and provides the best possible aid to self help. 

<2K>ininopi'caltl)6avtnQ$J8anl!ofBu8tralia 
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THE SPECIES OF BLOWFLIES IN THE ADELAIDE 
DISTRICT OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND THEIR 
SEASONAL OCCURRENCE. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc. (The Waite Research Institute, University of Adelaide).} 


I.— Introduction. 

' There is little information recorded relating to the species of blowflies occurring 
in South Australia. In September, 1931, a series of continuous trapping records 
were commenced at the Waite Institute in order to determine the important species 
prevalent in this district, and their relative abundance throughout the year. 

I am indebted to Dr. I. M. Mackerass and Mr. G. H. Hardy for assistance with 
the determination of the species dealt with. 

II.— Records of the Experiments. 

The meteor trap was used (this trap is described in Pamphlet No. 37, Counc. Sci. 
Ind. Res., 1933, p. 113). It was painted black on the outside and the top was 
closed with a muslin bag supported by a wire framework. The flies which entered 
the trap collected in the muslin bag; this was removed at frequent intervals and 
the flies sorted out into species and counted. 

Liver was used as bait. It was placed on the bottom of a kerosene tin containing 
a little water to keep the bait moist. A circular bole was cut out of the top of 
the tin over which the trap was placed. 

Preliminary trials Avere made with traps in four situations in order to select the 
most suitable site for obtaining records. Two of these were selected, one trap being 
placed in each situation. 

Trap Ay situated near the sheep yards at the Waite Institute, 400ft. altitude;, 
the yards are surrounded by trees and are close to the farm buildings. 
Sheep are frequently enclosed in the yards. 

Trap By situated on the slopes of the hills, about 500ft. altitude. The area 
surrounding this site, for a radius of about 100 yards, consists of trees 
and shrubs. 

Commencing September 1st, 1931, until September, 1932, fresh bait was placed 
in each trap at intervals of three to four weeks, as shown in Tables I. and II.; 
approximately the same amount of liver was used each time (about 21bs.). No 
special arrangements were made regarding the attractive quality of the bait during 
the different baiting periods, the aim of the experiment being simply to record the 
various species of blowflies which occur in the district and their relative abundance 
throughout the year. During hot periods in the summer the bait occasionally 
tended to dry out and lose its attractiveness before the end of the baiting period. 
With the exception of the period December 23rd to January 18th, however, this 
difficulty did not affect the main object of the experiment. There was a heat wave 
during the latter period, the bait dried, and relatively few flies were caught after 
the first two days. Owing to the high temperatures and low humidity the flies 
were not active, so that the low catch is partly due to the small fly population 
during the period. Precautions were taken to prevent flies developing from the 
bait and emerging into the traps. 

The flies were removed from the traps on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
each week, the species being separated and counted (Table I.). 
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Figure 1. Showing relative abundance of the important speciea of blowflies recorded from one trap situated near the sheep yards at the Waite 
Institute during 1931-1932 together wi h mean monthly temperature and total monthly rainfall. 

The numbers of flies for each baiting period are expressed as the are:age number per day. The scale is increased in the upper part of the figure. 
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Table I .—Showing the Numbers of Five Species of Blowflies Caught in Trap Ay. 
Situated near the Sheep Ya/rds, during the Period of Each Bait, The first 
Date in Column 2 is the, Date the Bait was Renewed. 


No. 

Period of Bait. 

Dates, 1981-1932. 

Number of Blowflies. 

»ericata. 

G. ttygia. 

C. nociva. 

CA, rufifacies. 

M. varipei. 

Total. 

1 

Sept. 1-30. 

S 

478 

91 

7 

0 

679 

2 

Oct. 1-Nov. 1 _ 

124 

1,920 

263 

101 

0 

2,408 

a 

Nov. 2-30 (1). 

107 

137 

67 

663 

12 

876 

4 

Dec. 1-22 . 

630 

410 

934 

6,360 

233 

8,657 

G 

Dec. 23~Jan. 18 (2) 

17 

19 

100 

1,828 

124 

2,088 

^ i 

Jan. 19-I’eb. 16 ... 

132 

0 

226 

8,213 

704 

4,275 

7 

Feb. 17-Mar. 10 .. 

66 

9 

148 

1,669 

839 

2,726 

H 

Mar. ll-April 6 ... 

146 

146 

260 

4,606 

1,770 

6,926 

Q 

April 6~May 2 .... 

17 

246 

‘ 28 

107 

63 

461 

10 

May 8-June 5 .... 

72 

115 

16 

162 

102 

467 

11 

Juue 6-30.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

July 1-31 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

Aug. 1-29 . 

2 

295 

2 

0 

0 

299 



1,316 
_! 

3,774 

2,180 

18,686 

8,847 

29,651 


(1) Baited with mutton on Nov. 23rd as liver not available ; this was a poor halt. 

(2) Hot weather, poor bait. 


Table II .—Shoimng the Numbers of Five Species of Blowflies Caught in Trap B, 

Situated on the Hillside, 


No. 

Period of Bait. 

Dates, 1931-1932. 

Number of Blowflies. 

X. gericata. 

C. gtygiu. 

C. nociva. 

Ch, rufifacics. 

M. vanpeg. 

Total. 

1 

Sept. 1-30. 


34 




34 

2 

Oct. l-Nov. 1 (1) . 

30 

181 

11 

31 

1 

264 

3 

Nov. 2'30 <2). 

15 

348 

57 

458 

7 

886 

4 

Doc. 1 22 . 

2 

60 

43 

442 

20 

557 

6 

Dec. 23 .Ian. is (3) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

6 

Jan. 19 Feb. 16 .. . 

2 

0 

69 . 

633 

309 

1,003 

7 1 

Feb. 17-Mar. 10 ,. 

4 

2 

40 

849 

835 

1,730 

H i 

Mar. 11“April .6 ., . 

0 

9 

5 

163 

628 

705 

9 

April 6-May 2 .... 

’ i 

575 1 

27 

222 

486 

1,311 

10 1 

May 3-June 6 .... 

4 1 

i 311 : 

2 1 

02 

: 193 

672 


June 6-30. 

0 ! 

* 30 

0 

0 

' 0 

30 

12 ' 

July 1-31 . 

[ —. ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

Aug. 1 29 . 

1__i 

250 

6 

0 

0 

266 



i 58 ! 

1 1 

1,790 

250 

2,865 

2,380 

7,843 


(1) C'atoh of Oct. 31-Nov. 2 escaped, muslin cover blown off. 

(2) Bebalted with nuittcjn on Nov. 23rd ; Imit j)Oor. 

(3) Hot weather, bait <iried. 


It was not possible to deduce from the records any clear relationship regarding 
the sequence of tlie various species of flies attracted to the trap in relation to the 
age of the bait. It would be necessary to design the experiment specially for this 
purpose. 

CJertain observations which were made from time to time with different traps 
in various situations show that many factors are involved if a critical analysis 
is to be made of the number of flies caught in a trap. The factors concerned 
appear to be— 

(o) The type of trap and its color. 

(b) Its situation with reference to sunshine, shade, and wind; its proximity 

to places where sheep congregate and to the homestead or farm 
buildings. 

(c) Weather conditions, particularly temperature and humidity, affecting the 

activity of the flies. 

(d) Attractiveness of the bait. 

(p) The fly population in the area surrounding the trap; a brood of flies 

emerging from an unknown temporary breeding site (casual carcass) 
may result in a marked increase in the number of flies at a particular 
time. V 
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III.— The Species of Blowflies Taken in the Traps. 

The important species recorded were:=—The European green blowfly (Lucilia 
sericata Meigen), the large brown blowfly (Calliphora stygia Fab.), the lesser 
brown blowfly {Calliphora noeiva Hardy), the secondary green blowfly, or hairy- 
maggot fly (Chrysomifia rufifacies Macquart), the small metallic green blowfly 
(Microcalliphora varipes Macquart). The first three species are primary flies 
associated with the blowing of sheep; the two remaining species are secondary 
flies which are considered to be attracted to blown sheep, owing largely to the 
condition set uj) by the primary flies. 

(1) Lm'ilia sericata Meig. 

This is the so-called European green blowfly; it is a little more than one-quarter 
of an inch long and has a bright metallic green color, sometimes with a bronzy 
sheen; the eyes are reddish in color; the middle portion of the body (thorax) 
bears a number of black bristles; the hind body (abdomen) tapers somewhat 
towards the extremity and bears a number of smaller bristle-like hairs; the legs 
are black. The maggot is smooth, whitish to pink in color. 

It has been shown recently that in the eastern areas of Australia another 
species occurs (7v. cuprina Wied.) which clo.sely resembles sericata, and has 
doubtless been confused with it. In L. cuprina the thighs of the fore-legs are 
green; in L, sericata they are black. Dr, Mackerras kindly informed me in 1931 
of the occurrence of L. cuprina, but I have not found specimens of it in the 
material collected in the traps; it has not been recorded from the Adelaide district. 

(2) Chrysomyia rufifacies Macq. 

This green fly somewhat resembles the previous species, but is slightly larger 
and stouter; it is green with a bluish tinge, particularly on the abdomen; the 
eyes are reddish; the thorax is not bristly as in the previous species, and the 
abdomen is also much less hairy; dark transverse bands cross the abdomen at the 
junction of the segments, giving the fly a banded appearance, by means of which 
it can be readily distinguished from the primary green blowfly, L. sericata) the 
legs are black; the larva is found on blown sheep, and is known as “hairy maggot,” 
due to the characteristic protuberances over its surface; it is stouter and darker 
than the smooth maggot of L, sericata, 

(3) Microcalliphora varipes Macq. 

This green fly is smaller than the preceding si)ecies (less than half the size); 
it resembles Ck. rufifacies in color and its banded appearance; the maggot is 
hairy, but much smaller than that of Ch. rufifacies. 

(4) Calliphora stygi-a Meig. 

This is the large, stout, brown or golden-haired blowfly; the thorax is slaty 
grey; the abdomen is dark brown with fine dense golden hairs in patches on the 
upper surface and covering the under surface; the maggot is stout, whitish, and 
smooth. 

Note. —In Western Australia an allied species, C. australis Boisd., appears to 
take the place of stygia. 


(5) Calliphora noeiva Hardy. 

Thi.s species closely restunbles *^angur/' to which the name lesser brown blowfly 
has been applied; it was separated by Hardy in 1932 (Bull, Ent. Res. XXIII., 
p. 556). This author collected specimens in the Adelaide district in the summer 
of 1930-31. The material collected from the traps was originally classified as 
C. augur (not typical), and I have now adopted Mr. Hardy^s placing. 
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C, nociva is somewhat smaller than stygia) the abdomen has a vivid blue area 
on the upper surface, and the lower surface does not p(»sKess the covering of 
golden hairs found in stygia. 

One feature of difference between augur and nociva given by Hardy is— 
(fl) augur has the abdominal stripe blue-green with the portion on the fourth 
tergite, sometimes quite concealed by a yellow pulverulent covering; (h) nociva 
has the abdominal stripe vivid blue, and the portion on the fourth tergite is 
never concealed, although covered with a silvery or ashy-white pulverulent overlay. 

Two further species of Calliphora were recorded, C. fulvieoxa Hardy and C. 
tibialis Macq. Certain other forms of Calliphora which appear to belong to the 
hilli, rufipes complex were not placed. The small black tertiary fly, Peronia 
rostrata, R-D. was taken in large numbers. 

Calliphora fulvicoxa Hardy. 

This species was described in 1930 by Hardy (Bull. Ent. Res. XXL, p. 445), 
who collected specimens near Adelaide in January, 1931. 

Calliphora tibialis Macq. 

This .species, as defined by Hardy (Bull. Ent. Res. XXL, 1930, p. .549), has 
also been recorded; it frequents hedges. 

IV.— The OocrHRENCE of the Difpehent Species of Blowflies Throughoft 

THE Year. 

The relative abundance of the various species in the different months is siiown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. Each point on the different curves represents the number of 
individuals caught during each baiting period, being expressed as the average 
number per day lor the period concerned; the point is placed at the end of the 
baiting period. (The total numbers for each specdes is given in Tables I. and 11.). 
In Fig. 1 it was necessary to increase the scale in the upper portion of the figure, 
in order to keep it to reasonable proportions, owing })articularly to the large 
numbers of C. rufifacics wliich were recorded. The numbers of flies caught in 
Trap A greatly exceeded those in Trap B, which indicates the greater blowfly 
population attracted to the area round the sheep yards. The numbers of 
L. sericata recorded from Trap B were too small to allow of their being shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The marked depression in the numbers in the baiting period, December 23rd to 
January 18th, is associated with the weak attractive quality of the bait and the 
high temperatures and low humidity during the great part of this period. 
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REPORT ON THE DISTRIBUTION. MIGRATORY MOVE- 
MENTS, AND CONTROL OF THE STARLING 
{STURNUS VULGARIS) IN AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. P. KingHorn, C.M.Z.S., Australian Museum.] 
Introduction. 

The iuvestig’ations on vvliieh this report is based arose from an inquiry from 
settlers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area regarding the movements, habits, 
and means of control of the starling. This was forwarded to me for a recom- 
mendation, but it was found that before any detailed economic work could be 
carried out in this country it would be necessary to learn something concerning 
the general disposition of the bird, the possible cause of its nomadic habits, the 
effect (if any) of climatic and general weather conditions, and at the same time 
to seek opinions from reliable persons in agricultural districts concerning food 
available to or eaten by the bird. 

A questionaire in card form was drawn up and submitted by the Under¬ 
secretary for Agriculture, New South Wales, to a Conference of Ministers of 
Agriculture held at Melbourne in 1929, where the co-operation of all the States 
of the Commonwealth was assured, and eventually the cards were forwarded to 
Agricultural Inspectors throughout Australia. The card contained the following 
questions:— 

State. 

District. 

Date. 

Principal crops of fruit and stage of development. 

Are starlings in large flocks (1,000’s), small flocks (100 or less), or only 
in scattered pairs, &c.? 

Do they damage any particular fruit, and, if so, which? 

Is the season wet or dry, &c.? 

Remarks on breeding, &c. 

Each officer received 12 cards, and was required to return one each month 
throughout the year, commencing in January and ending Dece'>ber, 1931, and 
it was hoped that from these cards much valuable information would be gained. 
Unfortunately, only about 75 per cent, of the total number of cards were returned, 
and, while some gave very full and interesting details, it was evident in others 
that no great trouble has been taken to look for starlings, the birds being reported 
as not occurring in the district, when independent inquiries made by me from 
local bird observers revealed that they were resident in the district, and even in 
the town, in scattered pairs. 

One of the most interesting reports came from North Queensland, but I learnt 
later that the bird referred to was the Australian shining starling (Calornis 
metallica) and not the introduced starling {Stunms vulgaris). Mention is made 
of this in that section of the report'dealing with the distriliution. 

Although this report was well advanced early in the year 1932, the somewhat 
contradictory evidence contained on some of the cards made it necessary for me 
to write to members of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union and other 
observers resident in various localities in western New South Wales, the .southern 
parts of Central Australia, west Eyre’s Peninsula, the Tfanscontipental railway 
line, and Queensland before 1 could continue. While the evidence for or against 
the starling is not as conclusive as it might have been had a systematise examination 
of stomach contents been made, it gives a fairly accurate indication as to the 
distribution of the bird, and it should be a valuable foundation for a futUT© 
investigation regarding its economic '^alue. 
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Some Early History. 

The Btarling was introduced into Victoria by the Zoological and Acclimatisation 
Society in the year 1862, and within a few years numbers had been IHjerated 
at various places in that State. It was stated at the time that *‘it was hoped 
the starling, in common with other imported birds, would be introduced in sufficient 
numbers to ensure its j)ermanence.” By the time the society had been in force 
for 36 years, the opinion of the members was that ^‘whilst in England the starling 
was mainly insectivorous, it had become a stealer and eater of fruit in Victoria 
and Tasmania.” It was also reported that it had increased in numbers and 
spread over a large area of country. 

One of the earliest records relating to the introduction and accdimatisation of 
the starling in New South Wales is in a report made to the Zoological Society 
in 1863, to the effect that it had built in the eaves of the cottage belonging to 
Mr. C. Robinson, at Ashfielcl, and had reared two broods of young birds, and 
it was thought that the parent birds Avere most probably those introduced by 
the society and liberated by Mr. Arthur T. Holroyde on his estate at SherAvood 
Scrubs in the year 1860. 

An occasional reference in later years suggested that the bird was fast becoming 
Avidely distributed throughout the eastern part of New South Wales, Avhilst a 
Avriter in the Pastoral RevicAv” in 1914 noted that it had extended to the 
Manaro district and a great part of the Riverina, well up the north coast, and 
out Avest as far as Mudgee. 
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The species was introduced into Queensland in May, 1869, when a few birds 
were taken to that State in the sliip Flying Cloud, but as nothing was seen of 
them after their liberation it was assumed that they had not survived. It is not 
known, therefore, whether the birds which have become acclimatised, and have 
spread over parts of Queensland, are the offspring of those introduced in 1869, 
or are birds whi(‘h have spread northwards from New South Wales. There is no 
record of a separate introduction into South Australia, probably the Victorian 
overflow spread into that State. There are records of fairly early introductions 
of starlings to some of the islands of Bass Strait, but possibly the Tasmanian 
birds were taken across from Victoria. 

Present Distribution in Australia. 

Hecords to hand show that the starling is distributed over almost the whole of 
the cultivated lands of South-eastern Australia. Small flocks have travelled west 
along the Transcontinental railway as far as Ooldea, and for about 300 miles 
north of Adelaide, in South Australia. While they appear in the south-western 
corner of Eyre’s Peninsula, apparently they have not yet found their way far 
along the coast line of the Great Australian Bight. 

They extend eastwards from South Australia to Broken Hill, in New South 
Wales; then south, covering the whole of Victoria, Tasmania, and the eastern half 
of New South Wales; only a few scattered rather small colonies being known 
along the great western railway to Bourke and along the Darling River; otherwise 
the whole of the drier interior of New South Wales is devoid of starlings. 

In Queensland the bird is restricted to the south-easte!’n corner, finding its way 
out to Roma district and north along the coast to a point somewhere midway 
between Brisbane and Rockharniiton. The exact northern limit is not definitely 
known, but it has not yet crossed the Tropic of Capricorn. 

There were several reports concerning large numbers of starlings at Gairns 
and Townsville, and it appeared at first that either some wanderers became 
isolated and had bred, or that a separate introduction had been made at Cairns 
at some time or otlier. Further inquiries from members of the Ornithologists’ 
Ibiion elicited the fact that the birds spoken of were Australian shining starlings 
{Calornis metallica) and not the introduced starling {Stur7ius vulgaris). 

Climatic Barriers. 

Apparently the starling pi-efers cold or temperate climates, more particularly 
those parts where there is a rainfall above the average, as the returns show that 
it is resident throughout the whole year in enoimous numbers in Tasmania and 
southern and south-eastern Victoria, and in some coastal districts in New South 
Wales and Queensland. The further inland the more nomadic is it in its habits, 
though in the drier areas it is only an occasional visitor. It would appear that 
dry, hot climates do not suit the bird or its reiiuirements, and that such places will 
never be invaded by the enormous flocks of the south-eastern portion of the 
continent. 

Starling and Migration. 

Though the starling “flocks” at certain times, when many thousands might 
suddenly appear in, or leave a district, it is not strictly migratory, and does not 
leave Australia for other parts. It is, however, nomadic, and apparently erratic, 
following no definite course, but usually timing it's wanderings to arrive in a 
district when the fruit is ripening, or when grasshopper and other insect plagues 
are prevalent, while it is, to a certain extent, affected by weather conditions^ 

It has not been possible, from information received, to arrive at any conclusion 
regarding the movements of the starling in Australia. 
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Kepobts from South Austbaua. 

During the year 1931 starlings were reported as being not so numerous as 
the previous year. The weather generally was drier, except fur mid-winter and 
the last quarter, but there is no indication that the weather conditions affected 
the numbei*s of bird visitors, though apparently it had some influence on the 
kind of food eaten. Soft fruits of all kinds were attacked, but, witii the exception 
of Roseworthy district, the damage done was not r^arded as very serious. 

In the Lower North the flocks were at their greatest' during February and 
March at Roseworthy, but they apparently moved to Riverton in April or May. 
In the former locality very large flocks congregated during June and July in 
the agricultural district's and were reported as being insectivorous. In and around 
Riverton the pea grub was attacked during December, 1930, while grapes and 
figs attracted the attention of the birds in January, February, and March, 1931. 
The flocks then moved to pasture lands, where they were regarded as insectiivorous. 
In the north the weather was dry until July, when cherries, ai)ricots, and, later, 
apples were attacked, but for the remainder of the year the bird appeared to he 
mainly insectivorous. 

In Adelaide and surrounding country the starlings, though numerous, were not 
in such large flocks as further east, and their diet was reported to consist of 
fruit and insects. In the Mount Ix>fty area considerable damage was done to all 
fruits in season. At Veitch, in the north Murray Valley, very few birds were 
present during January and February, but in March large flocks appeared; the 
weather was dry, and the birds fed in pasture lands, apparently seeking insects. 
Ill the Murray Valley the birds were repoH^ed as being in large floc'ks the whole 
year through, but they were regarded as insectivorous and entirely beneficial. 
In the Eden Valley flocks of 100 and upwards were present throughout the 
year, even in January when the temperature was round and about 100 degrees, 
and later when it was cold and Wet. All soft fruits were damaged, but during 
the month of November the birds turned their at)tention to a plague of caterpillars. 
C'urrants and olives were reported as Vieing attacked in several localities. In 
the south eastern corner of the State large numbers of starlings were present 
during the dry weather in January, Februaiy, and March, but disappeared before 
or during the April I'ains. In June they returned in large flocks to feed on 
pasture lands, but none were seen in the district from July until late Septemlier, 
the weather varying from dry to rainy. 

In the upper and lower Eyre’s Peninsula no fruit is grown for commercial 
purposes, the area being mainly an agricultural one. The starlings varied in 
numbers, moving about from place to place somewhat disconcertingly; no comments 
were made regarding their economic imporUince. Inquiries made at ("e<iuna, in 
the western portion of Eyre’s Peninsula, brought the reply that starlings were 
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very rare visitors to that district, but that there were a few resident birds on a 
small island 40 miles south. On Kangaroo Island they are resident and very 
plentiful, and damage cherries, grapes, and apricots, but also destroy many kinds 
of insects- They are occasional visitors to Ooldea, a fact that was verified in 
February, 1932. They should be destroyed on sight at this station, or they might 
gradually extend along the Transcontinental railway to Western Australia, in 
which State they are at present unknown. Marree obser\^ers stated that starlings 
had never been known to go so far north, and that about 200 miles south was 
their limit. This limit is somewhat near the border of the Upper North agricul¬ 
tural district. 

There is no doubt in my mind that starlings whicdi occur at Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, reached that locality from South Australia, ])y following the 
various homesteads along or near the railway line. 

Attitude of Starling to other Birds. 

The Stalling adopts a most antagonistic attitude to the native birds, and not 
only are its tactics irritating, but it persistently drives away many of our more 
valuable insecitivorous species, and takes possession of all available nesting sites. 
‘This is more noticeable in timbered country, where it claims most of the hollow 
limbs and hoicks in trees that otherwise would be occupied by other birds. It 
appears to be a natural aggressor, for even when there are plenty of nesting sites 
for all, it almost invariably prefers tliose places occupied by other species. 
Furthermoi’e, it has been observed to alight in a free where smaller insectivorous 
birds are feeding and drive them away. 

Eradication or Uo'ntrol. 

The starling is so firmly established in south-eastern Australia that its total 
eradication is quite beyond hope, but it can be controlled to a certain extent 
under favorable conditions. Some of the people who suffer through having their 
fruit trees attacked make some attempt to drive the birds away, but make no move 
towards destro^ung nests in sheds and in the eaves of houses. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent starlings from nesting in such places, by placing wire 
netting or boards over all cavities which might be used for nests. Nesting pairs 
should be shot, trapped, or poisoned, though the wholesale use of X)oison baits 
is not recommended unless the user cau be certain that the bait is of such a 
nature, oi* so placed, that it will not be taken by other species of birds. 

An example of fhe wholesale poisoning of useful birds cun be seen almost any¬ 
where in the country where poison for rabbits is carelessly deposited. 

Trapping is not very satisfactory, though with continual trapping in orchards 
and small holdings a substantial number of birds would be destroyed. Many 
kinds of simple netting traps have been tried, and an ordinary frame covered 
with Hn. or Tin. wire netting, or a screen ash-sifter, propped up and baited 
Underneath, then set off with a string or trigger, has been found useful. In 
places where large numbers pf starlings. rpQSt they can be driven away loy the 
firing of guns just before darkness sets in and before the birds have settled 
down for the night. After such roosts have been attacked for three or four 
consecutive nights the starlings will probably leave the district. Though the 
:^rling is pugnacious in its attitude towards other birds, it is timid towards man, 
and where it is doing damage in orchards can be frightened by gunfire. The 
frequent and systematic use of the shot gun has, in some cases, effectively prevented 
darlings from entering orchards, while in others it has completely driven them 
^way. ; 

. The payment of a bountjy on ieads and eggs Should encourage the younger 
members of the community to >take action^ and thousands of birds or their eggs 
spould be destroyed during the breeding seavson. 

‘ A search through literature has failed to produce results, and apparently there 
is no known method of complete cont'rol of the starling. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CRUCIFEROUS WEEDS 
OCCURRING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WITH PAR¬ 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE LOWER NORTH. 


[By WoRSLEY C. Johnston, K.D.A., Agricultural Instructor.] 
Introduction. 

The botanical family of Cruciferae is of world-wide distribution, represented in 
South Australia by 73 species which, according to Black^, fall into 21 genera. 
Of the 63 species, 44 are indigenous and the remaining 19 are introduced. 

The family is estimated to contain upw'ards of 2,000 species in 180 genera, many 
of which are important economic plants, whilst others are weeds. Of the former, 
possibly the Cabbage {B. oleracea L. var. capitata) is the most important, while 
Cauliflower, Turnips, Rape, and Mustard play an important part, in the economic 
life of many pt^ople and are too wxdl known to come under the scope of this paper. 

It is expressly with the weeds that this paper deals, and it is hoped to offer some 
guidance as to the importance or otherwise of the individual species, together with 
notes on their distribution, economic importance, control, and easy means of identi¬ 
fication. In this latter direction every effort has been made to eliminate the use of 
botanical phraseology, as it is realised tliat to those who appreciate such terms 
mucli more appropriate works than this paper are available. It is, of course, 
recognised that in striving to attain this object some clarity of description is lost, 
but it is hofjed to compensate for this loss by the addition of figures illustrating 
each plant. 

Tlie paper is undertaken with the intention of assisting to clear up much con¬ 
fusion that exists as to the different species, for it is almost invariably found that 
the species have become greatly confused in the minds of our agriculturists. 

Some of the possible means of introduction of weeds are also discussed, but it 
is fully realised that many more i)ossible avenues exist whereby weeds gain access 
to farms and the country. 

The Distribution or Weeds. 

The greatest agency for the distribution of weeds in modern times is, undoubtedly, 
man hiinstdf, either directly or by the aid of rapid means of transport and the 
shifting of large volumes of goods from one country to another or from one part 
of the State to another. 

The weeds under discussion are not greatly fitted for distribution by natural 
agencies so that within small limits nil further spread is carried out by man or 
some of his agencies. 

The following may be summarised as the chief means by which such an end is 
brought about:—(1) The purchase or change of seed. (2) The purchase of 
fodder. (3) The agency of stock; and (4) The Transportation of goods. 

Under the natural agencies of distribution may be considered the effects of 
(a) wind and (b) w'ater. 

(1) The Purchase or Change of Seed. 

The lack of supervision in the purchase or exchange of seed" from one district 
to another can often prove to he a ver\" fruitful means of introducing new weeds. 
The danger is further aggravated where such introduced seed is sown without being 
graded or carefully examined. Several instances of farmers having purchased 
seed from a distant part which, upon inspection, contained the seeds of bad agri¬ 
cultural weeds have come under the notice of the writer. 
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The practice, fortunately losing favor, but which was carried on extensively at 
One time, of obtaining extensive supplies of seeds from an outside district^ and 
sometimes at g^reat inconvenience and coat, is one beset with grave possibilities in 
this direction. It was held that such a change gave better crops, but more detailed 
observation has shown that promiscuous changes in this way are of no benefit. It 
must not be assumed, however, that the purchase of a new variety from a recog¬ 
nised souce is discouraged. 

Although every effort is made by the producers of most garden seeds not to 
supply impurities, there is always a risk of bad weeds being introduced through 
such a medium. 

Realising the danger of uncertified seed, great care should be taken in its pur¬ 
chase, and equal care should be exercised to see that it is graded before planting. 
Should foreign, suspicious seeds be found it would be wise to refrain from planting 
such seed rather than risk contaminating the land with additional weeds. 

The fact that any seed purchased can be a means of introducing, as impurities, 
useless plants must never be lost sight of, and it would be wise to keep a critical 
look-out for suspicious plants growing in a crop from such «€?ed. If any specimens 
are found they are best pulled and burned. 

(2) The Purchase of Fodder. 

The practice of obtaining fodder from other districts, and which is unhappily 
forced upon many districts in time of drought, is always one beset with potential 
dangers in the matter of weed introduction. It is usual, in years when these periods 
of drought occur, to find that weeds are much more in evidence, and although it 
is usual to cut a crop for hay on the green side it is seldom cut at a stage at 
which none of the seeds of the weeds contained therein are not likely to germinate. 
Such being the position, when a crop is sold for hay and is transported as chaff 
for a considerable distance to be fed to either horses or cattle, it is only to be 
expected that many seedlings are likely to appear after passing through the 
animals. 

It has been observed, in several instances, that where a crop containing bad 
weeds has been cut as hay, sold to a chaff ifiill, cut into chaff, and distributed to a 
number of districts, clean areas have thus become exj>osed to the infection of a 
bad weed. 

The use of whole grain—purchased from an unknown source of production—as 
horse feed is not only wasteful, but it is apt to be a means by which undesirable 
plants can be introduced. This danger can, of course, be obviated by the crushing 
of all grain which is to be fed to animals and which is not home grown. 

(3) The Agency of Stock. 

Travelling animals arc a danger in the distribution of weeds, but this risk is 
never verj^ serious. The greater danger would be in the transportation of animals 
by railway over relatively short distances. In this regard horses would offer the 
greatest danger, cattle slightly less, while with sheep the chance would be greatly 
reduced and almost confined to such weeds as Bathurst Burr, which would cling to 
the wool. Realising this danger it is the practice to examine rams carefully for 
such weeds before taking them from an infested area to a clean one. 

(4) The Transportation of Goods. 

There is a grave danger in this direction, and as our railways are the main 
conveyors of goods we see evidence of the spread of weeds along the rail reserve®. 
Frequently we find that the first record of the appearance of an introduced weed 
is in or near some seaport from whence it spreads along the permanent ways 
leading inland. Such a state of things is to be expected when it is realised that 
many sorts of goods are packed in straw whi<fii, undoubtedly, contains odd seeds 
of some plants. The goods with their packing are often transported by rail to 
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some distant part, and in the course of transit vibration and handling allow the 
seeds to escape on to the soil, where they eventually germinate and, if conditions 
are suitable, establish themselves and spread to the adjoining fields. 

In our own conditions we can often see similar dissemination of weeds occurring. 
In districts where, say, Wild Turnip is prevalent, much ripe viable seed is gathered 
with the wheat and delivered to the railway siding. In the course of loading 
operations a bag is often split, thus allowing much Tvheat and some of the impuri¬ 
ties to be scattered on the floor of the truck. In the course of transit, gravity and 
vibration work much of the mixture out of the truck to be thrown on the side 
of the line where the weed soon becomes established. This fact is very significant 
when a weed survey is made along the railways leading out of such a district, for 
it is always found that any such weed is spreading along these routes. This means 
of distribution of obnoxious weeds is very hard to combat, and can only be 
checked by careful supervision of all railway reserves. 

Natural Agencies. 

(«) Wind .—The mechanical action of wind is a common method of weed distri¬ 
bution, although possibly not of very great importance with the plants under 
consideration. Even wdth these, however, the acdion of rolling the dried stalks 
containing the ripe seeds of Wild Turnip or Dog Mustard can be important means 
of spread. It should be realised that with Cruciferous w^eeds the main danger lies 
with the species which contain seeds in a non-splitting i>od. As there are only 
two of such weeds discussed so the action of wind cannot be considered vei*y 
serious, apart from heavy dust storms and the like carrying light seeds with them. 

(b) Water .—The onrush of floodwaters carry great quantities of vegetable litter 
from their source to their termination, distributing much of it en route. With many 
of the creeks throughout South Australia they generally extend over flood plains, 
so that any seeds collected on the way are deposited not only along the banks but 
over these plains. 

Many of the most severe floods occur through thunderstorms in the summer after 
most plants have matured their seeds, so that when the flood comes it takes great 
quantities of these seeds and deposits them along its entire course. 

Many instances are known of a plant having made its appearance at the source 
of a creek and being soon foimd lower dowm-stream. 

Some General Hints IiX)r Iuentifioation of Cruciferous Plants. 

Without resorting to extensive botanical descriptions, it is hoped to offer some 
details by which a layman can recognise a cruciferous plant; it being fully realised 
that such an effort can only be approximate. 

The flowers and seed pods are the most important features by which all plants 
are recognised. The special features of this order lie chiefly in the flower parts, 
for the pods show considerable variation as to size, shape, and number of seeds 
they contain. With the flower, however, it contains four sepals, four petals, six 
stamens, four of which are longer than the other two, and a terminal stigma. The 
aiTangement of the petals so as to suggest a cross gave rise to the family name. 

With one exception amongst the undermentioned weeds there appears a general 
resemblance in the manner of flowering in so far as the branch bearing the flowers 
continues to extend its length for a considerable distance. In effect this means 
that there are pods with almost mature seeds near its base, and opening flowers at 
its tip. The exception to this general rule is with Hoary Cress, where the flowers 
open in such a way as to suggest a cauliflower head. 

The pods offer great diffCTences in length, shape, and the number of seeds they 
contain, but generally they are divided into two chambers with a thin parchment¬ 
like partition between them. The pod generally splits by two valves coming away 
from the central partition so as to leave this section adhering to the main stem. 
Exceptions to this rule are found in Wild Turnip, Dog Mustard, and Wild Radish. 
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The leaves exhibit great variation in shape, but they usually have an odour 
resembling cabbage if crushed, and if masticated a hot sensation similar to that 
of mustard is felt. The seeds almost invariably give this mustard-like taste 
if chewed. 

The plants under review are:— 

Sisymbrium officinaie. L . Hedge Mustard. 

Sisymbrium erysimoides. Desf . Smooth Mustard. 

Sisymbrium Irio, L .. .. .. London Rocket. 

Sisymbrium orientate. L . Wild Mustard. 

Brassica Sinapisirum. Boiss . Charlock. 

Brc^sica adpressa. Boiss . Buchan Weed. 

Uiplotaxis tenuifoUa. (L.) D.C . Perennial Rocket or Lincoln Weed. 

JHplotaxis muralis. (L.) D.C . Sand Rocket. 

Lepidium Draba. L . Hoary Cress. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris. {L.) Moench. .. Shepherds Purse. 

Eapistriim rugosum. All . Wild Turnip. 

Baphanus Maphanistrum. L . Wild Radish. 

Myagrum perfoliatum. L . Dog Mustard. 

CarricJitera annua. (L.) Prantl . 

Neslia paniculata . Ball Mustard. 


Their Value as Feed. 

As stock foods many plants belonging to this order are greatly prized and are 
of great economic importance. The cultivation of Turnips, Kale, Rape, &e., are 
operations of no mean importance in the agriculture of many countries. 

All plants of this order can cause digestive trouble in domesticated stock if 
not fed with care and judgment, but the danger of causing serious trouble is not 
very great unless animals are supplied with large quantities of the herbage in 
flower or seed. It is well known that mustard acts both as an irritant and emetic, 
and its properties are often utilised for the benefit of man. All of the species 
contain these properties of mustard in varying degrees. 

PammeP gives Shepherds Purse, Lincoln Weed, Wild Radish, and Charlock as 
containing irritant properties, and also that Hoary Cress is used for the extraction 
of a fish poison. 

Long‘d states Charlock is poisonotis to livestock only if eaten in large quantities 
when in flower, and that the seeds if eaten in quantities are poisonous; the toxic 
principles being Oil of Mustard. 

It will be understood that in an ordinary way the plants are not likely to cause 
trouble to livestock. IJndc^r average conditions sheej) will graze most of the plants 
above-mentioned, although they show very little appreciation for either Ball 
Mustard, Hoary Cress, Carriehtera, or Shepherds Purse. 

Of the others which exhibit varying degrees of palatability, Wild Mustard, 
Smooth Mustard, and Wild Turnip are often grazed quite freely. Occasionally 
reports ar(‘ made of sheep grazing Hoary Cress, but it seems necessary for large 
quantities of other herbage to be present before this occurs. 

Discussion often arises as to the value of Sand Rocket and Lincoln Weed, it 
being at times contended that sheep will feed them and give quite satisfactory 
results, but observation has shown that in the height of summer, when green feed 
is very scarce, sheep will graze these plants, but only after all other green feed has 
been devoured. 

Varied opinions exist regarding the value of Dog Mustard, but in a general way 
it does not appear to be palatable to livestock. London Rocket has not, so far, 
become widely distributed; in fact no specimens have been found under field con¬ 
ditions, but as it resembles very closely Wild Mustard there is no reason to suppose 
it will be less palatable to stock. The seeds of London Rocket are supposed to 
contain medicinal properties. In the Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
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India, vol. vi., page 224, it is stated “that the seeds of this plant are used by the 
Mahommedans, internally as an expectorant and stimulant and as a stimulating 
external poultice.^^ 

It has been contended that cruciferous weeds need not be viewed with any great 
concern as they are freely eaten by stock. While this can be said of some of them, 
it cannot apply to many others. 



Slsymbrluan offlcinftle. (L.) (Hedge Mustard.) 


Sisymbrium officinale. Hedge Mustard. 

Description .—is a slightly hairy, upright, vigorous annual often readiing 
a height of 5ft.; the lower leaves are stalked and much toothed; the leaf tissue 
at the base of each tooth is turned upwards; the uppermost lobe of the leaf is 
rounded; the stem leaves are also stalked, but the terminal lobe is connected to 
the next lower one on each side, thus giving it an arrow-head effect; flowering 
branches are much divided; flowers small and yellow; seed pod short, about iin. 
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long and iin. in diameter, awl-like in shape and closely pressed to the dowering 
branch; the seeds minute, yellowish, and attached to each aide of the central 
partition. Flowering generally occurs in the spring. 

Origin .—This is an Old World species, now found in all temperate parts of the 
globe. 

Localities Where Found .—This plant has established itself almost throughout 
the State. 

lU Agricultural Importance .—As the vernacular name would suggest, it prefers 
sheltered, uncultivated situations such as would occur near hedges, in the Old 
World, or near buildings, woodheaps, in Australia. 

In countries where cruciferous crops are of importance this weed causes trouble 
by its ability to act as a carry-over host plant for insect and fungous pests. 
Under the bulk of Australian conditions the plant is not very serious, only 
becoming prevalent in such sheltered positions as above-mentioned. Occasionally, 



Sisyiubritim erysimoideB. Dost. (Smooth 
Mustard.) 

however, it makes its appearance in crops, but only as isolated plants, where its 
deep-rooted habit and tough stem allow it to be drawn through the comb of a 
reaping machine, thus causing little trouble. In hay crops it is a disadvantage 
as its coarse, fibrous nature does not produce good feed. 

In pastures the plant is kept well under by animals, as they exhibit a liking 
for it. It is never found seeding in localities where stock have access. 

It is a very free seeder, and in this respect Long^ describes it as producing 
upwards of 4,000 seeds per plant. The seed is long lived and will remain for years 
for favorable conditions to germinate. 

Control .—Should be carried out primarily to prevent the plant seeding. This 
can be achieved by careful cultivation in arable land, and by the judicious use of 
grazing animals. Hand cutting or pulling must be resorted to in situations where 
these methods cannot be availed of. 
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Soih Smtable.—^The plant shows a preference for g^ood, heavy, rich soils, but 
may be found on almost all classes of soil in suitable situations. 

SdBjmbriuin erysimoides. Smooth Mustani. 

Description, —A smooth, hairless, light-green annual, of ereCt habit, at times 
reaching a height of 3-4ft.} leaves stalked and deeply toothed, the terminal lobe 
being much larger than the others; flowering branches much divided, each branch 
being terminated by a cluster of small yellow flowers; the stalk carrying the pod 
is short and thick; pods long and slender, from 1 -2in. in length and about 1/16in. 
in diameter, spreading away from the flowering branch; seeds very fine, of a 
reddish-brown color when ripe, carried on either side of a central partition. 
Flowers appear in the early spring or late autumn and continue until the early 
summer. 

Origin. —The natural habitat of this species appears to be Spain. 

Localities where Found. —This species has established itself along the railways 
along the north of Owen, and may be obtained in quantities at Owen and Balak- 
lava, Kadina and Bute. It is further recorded by Black^ from Quorn, Hawker, and 
Port Augusta. 

Its Agricultural Importa/nce. —So far it has not proved a very serious weed, for 
wherever observed it is confined to unworked land in situations protected from 
livestock, sucli as railway yards, roadsides in towns, and about farm steadings, 
(.areful observation and inquiry in the district where this weed is established has 
tailed to evince any occurrence of the x>lant on crop})ing or grazing land, and the 
readiness with which animals grazt* it does not indicate that it is becoming a 
<langerous weed. 
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Control—Frotn the forgoing reinarks.it would seem evident that no very special 
effort is necessary to cope with this plant. 

Soih Favored. —Experience up to date indicates that land of a calcareous nature 
is most suitable. It does well on light sands, but prefers a light loam to heavier 
types of soil. 

Sisymbrium orieutale. Wild Mustard, 

(Other names applied: Oriental Rocket, Charlock.) 

Description. —A slightly hairy annual, of varied habit of growth, sometimes 
attaining a height of 3ft.; all leaves are stalked and deeply toothed; the basal 
portion of each division has a triangular shaped piece of leaf-tissue rising from 
its base; the terminal lobe is often connected to the first lobe on each side so as 
to give an arrow-like effect; the flowering branches are much divided and spreading; 
the flowers are small and of yellow color; the fruiting stalk is short and thick, 
carrying a long, thin pod often over 2in. long and about ^^ih. in diameter; the 



Sisym'brium orl^atale. ' (X.) (Wild 
Mustard.) 


pod spreads away from the branch; seeds are very fine and very numerous, pro* 
^uced on either side of the central partition. Flowers may be found at almost 
Any period of the year but occur in greatest abundance in the spring, which period 
is the normal flowering time. - 

: Origin .—The plant is of Mediterranean origin, but has become established in 
lixost countries. 

Localities where Found. —It is by far the most Widely distributed of these \veed$ 
within the State and is also known in almost, all parts of Australia. * 

Its Agricultural Importance .—Its free seeding habit, coupled with its wide 
distribution, make it one of the weeds of a^cultural importance, for if not 
checked it would soon Ixecome the dominant species in both crops and pasture^ 
Jn some localities it is regarded as a breeder and carrier from one season t<j 
jjmothef of certain fungous diseases. Under our average cereal growing conditions^ 
|n which efficient fallowing 'and seeding operations have been practised, th| 
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the ravages of some disease affecting the crop, or that the land has been over¬ 
worked on a rotation far t(X) narrow and is becoming cereal sick. Expressed 
differently, this plant seldom causes trouble in crops grown on well-prepared 
fallows on an efficiently worked farm. Cereal crops sown at the correct time and 
on well-prepared land will invariably compete satisfactorily with this species. 

If through any disease or mistake in management the weed becomes very thick 
in a cereal crop it causes damage, firstly by competing with the cereal and secondly 
by causing mechanical blockages in the comb of the reaping machine. The latter 
not only cause loss of time, but also much loss of grain. In hay crops it lowers the 
feeding value of the resultant chaff by reason of adulteration with its thick, woody, 
fibrous stems, together with loss of efficiency of the binding and chaff-cutting 
machinery. 

The plant is seen to produce its worst effects on fields which are continually 
subjected to a rotation of bare fallow-wheat. 

In pasture, either sown or natural, it cannot be regarded detrimentally, or 
only in so far as it may be competing with something better. But under many 
farm conditions in light land, this plant makes quick, early, and palatable feed 
for livestock. 

In a general way the occurrence of this species often necessitates the working of 
fallows when they would otherwise be left, so indirectly bringing about a better 
tilth of the land. 

(Control ,—Its control is mainly achieved by doing everything possible to create 
the best conditions for the cercval crop. Carefully planned rotations, with adequate 
grazing will do much to keep it within bounds. It is evident that with a bare fallow- 
wheat rotation the plant is given every opportunity to increast^ the quantities of 
seed in the soil, and in spite of the thousands killed during each fallowing, many 
thousands will germinate to compete with the wheat. Should conditions be un¬ 
favorable the weeds will soon take control. On the other hand, by a more widely 
spaced rotation much greater opportunities are available for the destruction of 
the pest. 

The careful preparation of fallow’ and its adequate working coupled with rota¬ 
tion will always be the most efficient means at our disposal for the control of 
weeds. It should be remembered, w^hile carrying out such operations, that the 
use of harrows while seedlings are small will often achieve more than a cultivator 
when they become established- Bjvery effort should be made to compact the 
fallow so as to establish a firm seedbed so essential to the rapid and vigorous 
growth of cereals which will bj^"the intensity of their competition choke out any 
Wild Mustard that may be present. 
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At seeding a great deal can be done to control this weed by the judicious culti¬ 
vation of the soil after the opening rains and before seedlings have established 
themselves. ITsiially at this period the soil is warm and seeds germinate quickly, 
so that any such working should not be greatly delayed. 

Soils Although the plant thrives on a wider range of soil types it 

generally shows preference to those of a light nature. Calcareous soils are, per- 
hapS; the most suitable, although sands are almost as suitable. The heavier types 
of soils are by no means so favorable. 



SlByja^rluia Xrio (London Bbokot.) 

Sisymbrium Irio.* London Rocket. 

Description .—This is an annual very similar to the preceding variety in its 
leaves, habit of growth, &c.; the chief difference is in the seed pods, which are 
longer and more riiimerous in this variety, the pods are so numerous on the 
branch as to give it an almost feathery appearance; seeds are very small and 
numerous; flowers are small and of a yellow color. Flowering occurs in the spring 
and early summer. 

*A printer ’s error occurred in naming this plant '‘^trio*' in Journal of AgrimUure,. 
February, 1932, pages 793 and 795. 
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Origin .—This plant appears to be of Eastern European origin, but was called 
London Rocket because it sprang up in profusion amongst the ruins after the 
Great Fire in 1666. 

Localities where Found .—Up to date this species appears to be localised to a 
few hundred yards from the Owen raiJway siding, and nowhere else in Australia. 

Its Agricultural Importance .—Accoiding to the literature of other countries this 
plant is not regarded as very serious, and as far as can be ascertained in the 
locality where it is present there does not appear to be very much to fear from it. 

Control .—Its similarity to Wild Mustard leads one to assume that the same 
methods would apply to its control as are practised with Wild Mustard. 

Brassica Sinapistrum. Charlock. 

(Other names applied: Kedlock, Sludlock, Yellow Weed, Wild Mustard.) 

Description .—The plant is a much branched, free growing, slightly hairy annual 
of up to 6ft. in height; base leaves stalked and coarsely toothed, the upper lobe 
being the largest; stem leaves are stalkless and toothed; flowers are bright-yellow, 



Brassica Slnapistnim. Boiss (Charlock.) 


produced in ma.sses, so making the plant distinct amongst vegetation; the ripe 
pods are borne on a short stalk and are considerably longer than broad, about 
i-liin. long by i^-Iin. in diameter, the top third of the pod is solid, from 6-16 
seeds occur, carried on either side of the central partition; the pod is carried so 
as to stand well away fmn the flowering branch; the seeds are small, dark colored, 
similar to those of cabbage, &c. Flowering occurs in the early spring. 

Origin .—This plant appears to be of European and Western Asiatic origin, but 
lias beeoine introduced to most temperate parte of the world. 

LocaUties where Found.-^ln our State it is found scattered here and there, 
wherever agriculture is carried on, but it is not very common. It has been taken 
at Rivmrton, Eoseworthy, Wasleys, and Saddleworth by the writer. 

Its AgHeultural Importance ,—This is a bad agricultural weed almost confined to 
cultivated crops in this and the Old World. Long* gives it as producing upwards 
to 4,99Q seeds per plants and points out that the seeds remidii viable up to 40 
years in the soil. In the face of such evidence it is most important to prevent 
this plant from seeding. 
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Under our conditions the plant is by no means as prevalent as one would assume 
from conversation with farmers. They frequently use the name ^^Charlock’’ in 
mistake for Wild Mustard. 

Where it does occur its robust habit of growth causes serious competition with 
sown crops. Its hard fibrous stems cause infinite trouble to the knives of machines 
in hay crops, as well as lowering the value of the product. In grain crops the 
hard branches cause great loss of time and grain through frequently causing 
chokes in the combs of the machines. In an attempt to overcome this disadvantage 
the combs are often opened to such an extent that clean harvesting is impossible, 
thus losing much grain. 

In crops badly infested with this weed it is often necessary to have it pulled by 
hand; this, of course, is an economic waste in labor and crop. 



Brassica adpressa. Boiss (Bucliaii 
Weed.) 


In pasture the weed is of no significance, as it rarely germinates under such 
conditions, lx»side.s which animals will freely graze it and keep it under control. 

Control ,—Under conditions of more intensive culture than practised here, this 
weed is frequently destroyed by spraying it with a 4 per cent, solution of bluestone 
and water or a 15 per cent, solution of iron sulphate applied at the rate of 40galls. 
per acre, the operation of spraying being carried out in warm, calm, dry weather. 

Under our conditions the careful preparation of the seedbed, with special care 
to the autumn pre-seeding cultivations is absolutely essential if the weed is to be 
kept under control. The use of fast growing varieties will also help in keeping it 
in cheek. In conditions where the plant gains supremacy it is often necessary to 
resort to hand pulling. 

In pasture the weed is of no consequence, being controlled by sheep. 
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SoUs Favored. —The plant shows little preference for soil types, being found 
on almost all classes in most rainfall conditions. Naturally the plant makes most 
luxuriant growth on the richer types of soil. In fact almost any ai'able land will 
grow this weed freely. 

Brassica adpressa. Biochan Weed. 

Description. —A plant very similar to Charlock in most of its features, but 
differs greatly in the shape and size of the seed pod, and whereas in the former 
species the pods diverge from the flowering stem, in this species they lie closely 
pressed to it. The pods are about half the length of those of Charlock, and are 
terminated by a swollen beak occupying al)out half the length of the pods. The 
seeds are fewer and smaller, l)orne on each side of the central partition. It flowers 
freely in the early spring. 

Origin. —A Mediterranean plant which has established itself in many parts of 
tlie world. y 

Localities where Found. —This weed Ls niuch more common than the preceding 
species, and can be found almost throughout < the State. It has been noted at 
Auburn, Clare, Riverton, Saddlewortli, Farrelfs Flat, Iloyleton by the writer, and 
is recorded in the South-Fast by Black.^ 

Its Agricultural Importance. —This weed differs from the*preceding species in 
that it grows freely in both cultivated and uncultivated land; often growing almost 
u]) to th(* metal of many roads. In croi>s it is subjected to the same difiieulties as 
(Charlock, but is not (piite so robust a grower^ and therefore the crop often competes 
with it, to its (‘xtinction, but under conditions in which the crop receives a check 
this plant very (luickly gains the upper hand; when infinite trouble and loss 
occur. Fnder pasture conditions the plant is not serious if stock have access to 
it while it is stilFyoung, when they eat it freely. When more mature, however^ 
animals will not touch it. Fields have been noted where this weed was almost the 
only plant gi’owing. 

Taken in excess by sheep or cattle it is apt to taint their edible products and 
bring about a lowering of prices received for them. 

The outstanding point of difference between these two Brassicae is that Charlock 
is essentially a weed for cultivated land whereas Buchan Weed will grow on either 
cidtivated or uncultivated land, but appears to do better on the latter. 

Control. —lliider cropping conditions this weed does not offer a great deal of 
difficulty to control where ordinary thoroughness of fallowing, seeding, &c., is 
applied, finder (conditions where the weed has been thick previously the later 
sowing with an early variety of wheat, so as to allow more time in which to culti¬ 
vate, may be advantageous. 

In ley land it can be controlled by animals, preferably sheep, but it is essential 
to allow them access before the plant begins to produce flower stalks. 

In a crop it is seldom necessary to hand pull this weed, as when not in profusion 
it can be handled satisfactorily by the average machines. 

Foils Favored. —There seems to be a preference shown for a richer type of 
soil typifie<l by the red-brown earths of the Lower North and South-East. It is 
also found growing fretdy on the limestone outcrops occurring within such areas, 
but it does not appear to have established itself on the more calcareous soils of 
the Adelaide Plains. 

Diplotaxis tenuifoUa. Lincoln Weed. 

(Also known as Chilpanunda Weed on Eyre^s Peninsula.) 

Description. —A hairless perrenial with erect steins; leaves much divided or 
toothed, particularly so in the lower ones; those higher on the stems narrower and 
less toothiid; flowers yellow in color carried on rather short stems which when the 
pod forms spread away from the flow^ering branch; pods are from ll-l|in. long 
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and about 3/16m. in diameter; it o^jens by two valves leaving the small yellowish- 
brown seeds attached to the central partition; they soon fall, thus leaving the 
paper-like partition intact. The plant is further characterised by its distinctive 
objectionable odor, to be found only in this family. Flowering occurs at almost 
any time of year. 

Origin .—It is apparently of European origin, extending into Western Asia, 
but has become established in many parts of the world. 

Localities where Found .—It is found chiefly on Eyre’s Peninsula from Port 
Lincoln almost to Streaky Bay. Its frequency at Port Lincoln has led to the 
vernacular name suggested. It does ZK)t appear to have extended greatly on the 
Eastern coast of the Peninsula and is not very frequently met with in other 
parts of South Australia. 



lU AgricuUwral Importance .—Other than certain districts offering especially 
suitable conditions this plant does not present any features of agricultursd 
importance; but in such areas that are suitable the plant causes a reduction of 
cereal returns by its ability to rob the crops of plant foods, &c. It thrives equally 
on cultivated and uncultivated land. On fallows the plant is a considerable 
nuisance, necessitating frequency ideated workings if it is to be held in check. 
It causes greatest inconvenmoe in crops used for hay, as it renders the cutting 
vm*y difficult. In grain crops, if thick, it smothers out the crop besides always 
robbing the soil of plant foo<fe whh^ s^uld go to the production of marketahk 
grain. 
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In i^astnres it excludes the more useful plants, so reducing the carrying capacity 
■of the land. It is reported, by some, that sheep, when used to it, ft^d it freely, 
^nd it is argued that it increases considerably the carrying capacity of pasture 
lands. The point is doubtful, although it is known that sheep will graze the plant 
only when no other greenfeed is available. Further, if ingested freely it taints 
animal products, thus reducing their market value. 

It is possible that the plant serves some useful purpose in sandy districts near 
the coast, in so far as it gives some cover during the summer and affords some¬ 
thing green for animals to pick at. It may also act on such soils as a preventive of 
drift, although in this connection it cannot be regarded very seriously. 

Control .—Being a deep-rooted plant, <*arlv and thorough cultivation is necessary 
to keep it in check. Care must be exercised not to work the land while very wet, 
as sections thus cut off and shifted will root and tend to thicken up the stand. 

When well established it is difficult to control as it grows freely from those 
sections below the ordinary level of cultivation, thus nt^cessitating more frequent 
workings. 

There is liBle dang(‘r of the seed being carried to ch*an land if the seed of the 
croj) sown is first subjected to the j)rocess of grading. 

Soih Favored .—The extent of the plant’s presence in this Stale appears to be 
limited to those calcareous sandy soils within a few miles of the sea. It is rarely 

found on heavier types of soil inland on Eyre’s Peninsula, nor does it occur on 

those typ(^s of soil on the eastern shores of the gulf. It is significant therefore 

that this plant j'equires the intlueiu'e of the sea and light soils upon which to 

thrive, and so far its suitable habitat is limited to Eyre’s Peninsula along the 
western coast. - 

HEFEUENOES. 

1. .1. M. Black. Flora (»f Soulli Australia, 

2. L. Jl. I’amnicl : Munual of Foisonous IMauts. 

(, 11. liOiijf- Fliiiits I’oisonous to Livt-sfock. 

4. II. ('. Loup: t’nmnion Weedv of the Farm and (tiirden. 

[2’o be continiH'd.] 
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MEADOW HAY COMPETITION. 


In a report on the Meadow Hay Competition conducted by the South Australian 
Advisory Dairy Council, the Judf^e, Mr. R. Hill (Agricultural Instructor), stated 
that it was the S(?cond competition of its kind he had judged, andj it was pleasing 
to have had an increased number of entries. There was a marked improvement 
in the quality of meadow hay made this season, and there seemed no reason why 
further improvement could not be expected through the medium of such 
competitions. 

That the carrying capacity of the better rainfall country, especially, could be 
increased and the general health of livestock improved was certain, but the con¬ 
serving of well-cured meadow hay was an important factor in doing so. Enormous 
quantities of valuable clovers and grasses were more or less wasted each year 
when left in the fields as dry feed with a loss of feeding value, to say nothing of 
the danger they present as ready fodder for destructive tires. 

Suitability op Plants. 

Practically all the meadow hay made in the better rainfall districts contained 
a high percentage of subterranean clover, and quite a quantity of it was pure 
clover hay. As a feed in itself it hud rather a narrow nutritive ratio of 1 to 4, 
and other material with a higher carbohydrate content could be fed with it to 
advantage with the idea of making full use of the total digestible protein in the 
clover hay. Where the usual roughage for grazing was available, this wastefulness 
would be overcome, but it was where pure clover hay was used as a sole ration 
during lean periods that so much waste was evident. 

With the usual annual grasses such as soft brome grass, sterile brome grass, 
and others that generally made their aiipearance in pastures in conjunction with 
subterranean clover, the nutritive ratio was more balanced. Of the grasses, 
perennial rye grass was the most valuable in the meadow hay, but unfortunately a 
reasonable percentage was found only on rare occasions. Clustered clover, which 
was the most valuable of our naturalised clovers if present in any quantity in a 
mixture with subterranean clover, was also helping to balance the nutritive value. 

Where perennial grasses could not be grown to advantage Wimrnera rye grass 
would make an excellent hay in conjunction with subterranean clover. 

It was very evident that for some time to come the majority of the meadow hay 
would be subterranean clover mixed with a comparatively small quantity of annual 
grasses. 

The Stage of Cutting. 

The stage of cutting was extremely important in hay making, and this operation 
decided whether there was a reasonably good opportunity of making high quality 
hay. Although considerable improvement wa.s noticeable this season there had 
been a giuieral tendency to allow plants (particularly grasses) to become too 
mature before cutting, and consequently, by the time this operation was completed 
the fault became increased. Quite a common statement by farmers was that they 
commenced cutting too late, but Mr. Hill stated that he had never yet heard it 
said that they had cut too soon. 

It was established knowledge that leaf was more nutritious than stem, and as 
grass and clover plants approached botanical ripeness the digestibility and pro¬ 
ductive value of the dry matter diminished. Any weight gained by allowing grasses 
to seed was counterbalanced by the loss of digestibility and feeding value, and 
investigations showed that generally there was no increase in the total, weight of 
a hay crop after a week before the bulk of the grasses flowered. 
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Hay cut early, when the earliest maturing plants in the mixture were at the 
flowering stage, was distinguished by its high percentage of flesh and milk forming 
material and by its relatively low content of indigestible fibre. 

Where perennial plants were concerned, late cutting had a hindering effect on 
the early growffh following. Palatability was another important factor with any 
feed, and the earlier cut hay was certainly relished more by livestock. 

CURINU. 

The next operation after cutting was curing, which was very often hindered in 
the wetter districts by unsuitable weather conditions. A reliable guide as to when 
the material was ready to cart from the field was to take a handful of stems and 
twist them into a rojM*, and if no moisture could be squeezed out the material was 
ready to cart. This was, of course, no guide in the case of over-dried hay, but 
it should be remembered that hay should be carted out of the field as soon as it 
was safe to stack, so preventing as much as possible over-exjiosure and ultimate 
wast(‘ in feeding value. 

Clover liay needed more time to cure than a mixture of clover and 
grasses, but the one factor in common was to cure (luickly and lost* as little leaf 
us possible. 

Material ready for cutting contained about 75 per cent, of moisture, and hay 
12-15 per c(ud. of moisture. If the moisture exceeded about 20 per cent, when 
stacked rapid fermentation might take place, particularly in large stacks, causing 
considerabh* loss of digestible matter, if not actual ignition. Such fermentation 
could b(‘ minimised by the liberal use of salt, and as high as 401bs. to the ton of 

hay had been used, but the general quantity was lOlbs. ])er ton. 

After cutting, the hay was generally raked into windrows to allow it io dry, 
and th(‘n very often cart(*d straight to tin* stack within a few days, according to- 
tlie weath(!r conditions. Should wet weather threaten it should be placed into- 
<*ocks in order to reduc(‘ the surface and minimise the amount of rain which tended 
to dis(*(dor the hay and wash out valuable nutrients. An inch of rain meant 100 

tons of water per acic, and if, by cocking, the surface area of hay could be 

reduced by even one-tenth it considerably reduced loss. 

With favorable weatlu*!' conditions com{)etit()rs stacked the hay from three to 
live days after cutting, and successfully madt* really good hay. However, there 
were so many factors to consider that no definite time could be set doAvn for 
curing. One thing certain was that some of the methods adopted in this State 
AA'ould have been c()nd(*mned by farmers 100 years ago, and it was surprising that 
some farmers did not realise that their losses were dm* to inefficient practices. 

BiiowN Hay. 

Two stacks of what was conimoiily known in England as “brown hay” were 
inspected this season and one was that of Mr. K. C. West, and included in 
this competition. Where weather conditions were wet and generally poor for 
hay-making, some of the English farmers resorted to making this type of hay^ 
and made small stacks containing a few loads of comparatively green material in 
the fields. These stacks obtained very high temperatures, which caused the material 
to become brown, mid the higher the temperature the browner the hay and less 
digestible the prot(*ins. The idea was to obtain better hay than would be the 
case if the material were left out exposed to the weather until it Avas safe to 
}>lace into large stacks, and AAuth these small stacks in the field the heat was 
better able to get free. The small .stacks were later carted and made into large 
stacks. The stack inspected in this competition had not been made in this manner, 
but had been carted directly to the main stack, and no doubt the heavy application 
of 4()lbs. of salt to the ton of material prevented much of the fermentation. How¬ 
ever, livestock relish it and take it in preference to ordinary meadow hay, and 
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Mr. West assured Mr. Hill that the cows were milking better on it. Weather 
conditions were not generally bad for hay .making in this State, hence we are not 
compelled to resort to this method. It does not seem advisable, therefore, to 
attempt it unless in an experimental way, until we are satisfied that it has any 
definite advantages for our conditions. It does seem necessary, though, that to 
obtain the best results from meadow hay the material should be stacked sooner 
aft(‘r cutting than is the general practice at present. 

Storing. 

Meadow hay could be stacked in the o^en sooner than in enclosed sheds, and 
also sooner in long, narrow stacks than in large, square stacks on account of the 
better opportunity for the release of any heat generated. Salt could be used to 
advantage, both as a means of minimising fermentation and also as a means of 
improving the x>ahilfibi]ity of the hay. 


{Jommon and Botanical Names 
8ubt(‘rranean cdover .. . . .. 

Hop clover. 

Clustered clover. 

Narrow leafed clover . . . . 

Knotted clover. 

I’erennial rye grass. 

Soft brome grass. 

Sterile brome grass. 

Silver grass. 

Barley grass. 

Yorkshire fog grass. 

Sorrel. 

Ca})e weed. 


of Plants included in tlw Entries. 

.. .. Trifolium subterraneum. 

. .. Trifolium procumbens. 

,. .. Trifolium glomeratum. 

. . . Trifolium angustifolium. 

. . . 7'rifolium strirvtum, 

. . . Lolium perenne. 

. . . Bromus hordeaceus. 

. . . Bromus villosus. 

. . . Festuca m/guros. 

. . . liordeum. marinnm. 

. . . Holcus larKitus. 

. . . Eiimer acetosella. 

,. .. Cryptostemma calendulaceum. 


Details of Entries. 


Competitor. 

Addres.s. 

i's 

?r 

Suit¬ 

ability 

of 

Iolanta. 

2.5 

Curing, 

25 

Stage 

of 

(’utting. 

15 

Ai)parcnt 

Nutritive 

Value. 

Storing. 

10 

Total. 

100 

F. Walkley . 

Myponga. 

j 

22 

24 

14 

23 

K, 

_ 

03 

HJowra Bntate Ltd. 

Inman Valley.,. 

•2 

23 

23 

14 

22 

10 

92 



3 

oo 

23 

14 

J1 

8 

80 

H A. Wftolley (^) . 

Mt. Barko^r .7une. 

4 

22 

22 

13 

22 

0 

88 

P. J. Jamen. 

Inman Valley. . . 

4 

22 

21 

14 

21 

10 

88 

11. P(dprK. 

Mt. Conipas.s ... 

<; 

21 

22 

13 

i 

10 

87 

A. M. Fuller. 

Inman ^'alle.v. . . 

7 

21 i 

22 

14 

20 

' {> 

8<5 

H, ,1. .Ja^K^r . 1 

Inman Valley... 

8 

21 

22 

14 

20 

1 8 

85 

H. A. Woolley (1) . j 

Mt. Barker .lune. 

» 

22 

21 

12 

21 : 

8 

84 

C, E. Verco. 

Mt. Compass . .. 

0 

20 

21 i 

13 1 

20 , 

1 10 

84 

W. F. Roads. 

Inman Valley. .. 

9 

21 

21 

1 12 j 

20 i 

: 10 

84 

1). F. Sheppard . .. 

Prospect Hill .. 

12 

21 

10 

1 12 1 

21 

! 10 

83 

R. Ennis . 

Echunga . 

13 

20 

20 

12 1 

20‘ 

, It) 

82 

Mrs. A. 1). Liebelt. 

l>lttlchampton . 

14 

21 

18 

* 13 ! 

20 

0 

81 

R. C. West . 

Myponga. 

1.5 

21 

18 

12 i 

10 

0 

70 

H. B. Peters . 

Mt. Corn pass . .. 

16 

23 

17 

10 1 

15 

0 

74 

F. Ke.en. 

M (’ad own . 

1« 

10 

17 

10 1 


0 

74 


Comments nv the Jitx;e on the Stacks Entereo by the Unoeum'entionko, 

Competitors. 

1. F. Walkley .—An exceptionally well-built stack, neatly thatched to a gable 
with tliatch grass such as one seldom sees in this country. The sides were well 
trimmed and the hay particularly well preserved. A mixture of subterranean 
<'lover, soft brome grass, sterile brome gras.s and silver grass really well cured and 
salted at the rate of 101 bs. of salt per ton of material. Some of the grasses were 
a sliade on the matured side, but generally it was excellent hay readily tuiten by 
livestock without any waste. It was estimated that this hay yielded five tons to 
iht' acre. 
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2. Illowra Estate Ltd. —Another entry of really well-cured hay well housed in 
a hay shed. The material had been cut at the corretd tinu*, making full use of 
the grasses and providing a well balanced, well-cured, palatable fodder. Raked 
into windrows where possible the same day as cutting, and carting was commenced 
two days after cutting was eompletecl. A mixture of subterranean clover, perennial 
rye gTas.s (a fair amount), soft brome grass, sterile brorne grass, silver grass, and 
barley grass. Salted at the rate of lOlbs. per ton of hay, and a good color had 
been retained. A splendid sample of hay. 

3. F. C, Keen. —A tall stack in the open, 18ft. by 12ft., with a very high gable. 
A good mixture of subterranean clover, hop clover, clusteied clover and a good 
percentage of grasses which were well-cured and consisting of perennial rye grass,, 
soft brome grass, sterile brome grass, and barley grass. A well balanced mixture, 
although some of the grasses were of inferior type, but being cut at the correct 
time and well cured made a very palatable and nutritious hay. Cocked three days 
after cutting and carted a fortnight after cutting. 

4. H. A. Woolley (2).—A stack 45ft. by 12ft., well thatched with cereal straw. 
A mixture of clustered clover, subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, soft brome 
grass, sterile brome grass, and silver gras.s. Cut at the correct time and well 
cured. A good mixture of grasses and clovers, balancing well as a nutritious 
and palatable hay. 

4. P. J. James. —Stacked in a shed without sides, 50ft. by 15ft. Practically 
pure clover with only a trace of silver grass, soft brome grass, and sterile brome 
grass. Cut at the correct time; good hay, although it would have been better had it 
contained more of the grasses. Although some was slightly brown in color the 
majority retained its color well. Cocked after cutting and left in the field on an 
average of al)out a fortnight before carted. Mr. James had fed this hay without 
concentrates to his cows for two months and they had not shown any decrease in 
their milk yield. 

d. R. Veters .—Really good hay well housed in an enclosed hay shed and con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, soft brome grass,, 
sterile brome grass, and a fair amount of shivery grass which was, of course, 
inferior. The stage of cutting could have been improved if the grasses were just a 
little earlier, but all materials were well cured. The majority of it was raked 
into windrows and carted from the rows three days after cutting, and the remainder 
cocked the day after cutting, which presumably was the last carted. Very good 
hay, having been cured quickly. 

7. A. M. Fuller. —A stack of about 30 tons, part of which had been covered 
with galvanised iron. Contained a large percentage of subterranean clover, the 
majority of which had been cured well. Rather too much of the grasses was made 
up of inferior types such as barley gra.ss and silver grass, although they were well 
cured. Palatable to livestock, and good hay cut at the correct time, except some 
of the barley grass, but it is difficult to avoid this gra.ss from being matured when 
other grasses are at the correct stage for cutting. Cocked a day after cutting 
when possible, and fi*om five to .six days between cutting and carting. Cutting, 
carting, and stacking were all completed in 10 days. 

8. H. J. J agger .—Stacked partly in a hay shed and the remainder outside 
which was thatched with thatch grass. Consisted of hop clover, clustered clover, 
narrow-leafed clover, subterranean clover, knotted clover, silver grass, perennial 
rye grass, and some cape weed. The time of cutting was correct, and color had 
been well retained. Cocked three days after cutting and carted a fortnight after 
cutting. Quite good hay and palatable. 

9. H. A. WooUey (1).—A stack 40ft. by 12ft. and covered with a sheeting of 
bags. Cut at the correct stage and had good color, with only the barley grass a 
little mature. A good mixture of grasses and clover consisting of subterranean. 
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cilover, clustered clover, hop clover, sterile brome grass, soft brome grass, barley 
grass, perennial rye grass, and silver grass. Palatable and fairly nutritious hay, 
well stacked, with the possibility of very little waste in feeding. 

9. C. E. Verco .—Hay well housed in an enclosed shed. Principally subterranean 
-clover mixed with soft brome grass, sterile brome grass, perennial rye grass and 
silver grass. Some sorrel throughout and the silver grass rather mature, but 
having been cured on rather damp soils it would be unwise to cut early enough 
to avoid this advanc^ed stage of an early maturing grass such as this. The majority 
was raked into windrows two days after cutting, but some were carted without 
raking together and were rolled as left from the cutter. Carting was done three 
to five days after cutting. Ileally good hay. 

9. W, F. lioadsr—A stack 30ft. by 15ft. in roofed hay shed and consisted of 
subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, canary grass, soft brome gra.ss, sterile 
brome grass, and silver grass. Grasses a little too mature, and although dry to the 
feel both clover and grasses had a good color. A fair percentage of grasses and 
palatable hay, but it could have been improved by less exposure to the weather 
after cutting. 

12. 1). F. Sheppard .—A mixture of subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, 
sterile brome grass, soft brome grass, and silver grass, but with the clover pre¬ 
dominating. Curing was quite good where there were patches of pure clover, 
but some of the grasses were rather mature. Colour varied, due to some of the 
material having been left out rather long l>etween cutting and carting. However, 
it was good hay although probably livestock would not relish some of the inferior 
grasses, which were rather fibrous. Well house<l in an enclosed shed. 

13. It. Ennis .—Almost pure subterranean clover with a trace of perennial rye 
grass, silver grass, sterile brome grass, and .soft brome grass. All material would 
have been better had it been cut slightly earlier, preventing the grasses and some 
of the clover, too, from becoming quite so fibrous. However, it was good hay, 
palatable and nutritious. Well housed in an enclosed shed. 

14. Mrs. A. I). JAebelt .—A good mixture of grasses and clover consisting of 
subterranean clover, perennial rye grass, sterile brome grass, soft brome grass, and 
silver grass. Cut at the correct time, but had been exposed to the weather too 
long after cutting, which had caused discoloring, and the material was brittle to 
the touch. Being exposed rather long before carting had reduced its nutritive 
value a little. A stack 4()ft. by 15ft./ well thatched with cereal straw. 

15. M. C. West .—Principally subterranean clover with some sterile brome grass, 
soft brome grass, silver grass, and a little clustered clover. A stack 40ft. by 15ft. 
and partly covered with a tarpaulin, but not well stacked. The majority of the 
material had been cut at the correct time, but some of the grasses were a little 
too mature. After cutting it was put into windrows, and carting commenced on 
the second day after cutting and had salt added at the rate of about 401bs. to 
each ton of hay. This method was adopted for the first Oft. of stack, and the 
remainder was carted about 10 days after cutting and had lOlbs. of salt to the 
ton of hay. It made a brown hay. Mould developed in parts, but generally it 
seemed very palatable, paiticularly the bottom layers, which were carted two 
days after cutting and were heavily salted. 

16. H. B. Peters .—Stacked in a shed with an iron roof; a mixture of sub¬ 
terranean clover, Yorkshire fog grass, paspalum, and perennial rye grass in part 
-of the stack and the remainder was pure subterranean clover. This hay was very 
musty, due, no doubt, to it.s growth on swampy land and probably cut a bit on the 
green .side. It seems that under such conditions hay will have to be left in 
windrows for a longer time and probably turned to allow better drying of 
succulent material under damp conditions. Raked into windrows the day after 
<?utting, then cocked the following day in fine weather, then carted between a week 
and a fortnight after cutting. It was unfortunate for Mr. Peters, who was 
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attempting to gel best vtilue from his hay, that it should have developed the musty 
condition, but it was one of those instances which taught something in the handling 
of hay under unfamiliar conditions. 

lb. F. Keen .—Principally subterranean clover, and other fodder consisted of 
■clustered clover, hop clover, perennial rye grass, phalaris, soft brome grass, sterile 
hrome grass, silver grass, Yorkshire fog, and a fair amount of that useless weed 
commonly known as “red deviT’ or bartsia. All plants were too mature, and the 
subterranean clover contained seed which was almost suitable for sowing. Rather 
discolored, and the nutritive value had been reduced by the fibrous nature of the 
plants and too much exposure to the weather after cutting. Well stored in a 
shed with o])en ends. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1938. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. — 15s. p)er dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. -15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—August and September. 

Salisbury. EGGS -July to September. 


Intending brcicdors should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very Ixjst of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade ; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chickens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produced at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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PARAFIELD EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 1932^33. 

A GENERAL REVIEW OP THE COMPETITION. 

[By C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

The Egg Laying (>)mpe tit ions eondueted at Parafield are all Single Test Competitions 
and extend over a period of 12 montlis. 

The test umler review commenced on April Ist, 19.‘>2, and terminated on March Hist, 
1933. 

There were 24.3 birds competing and each bird was housed in a separate pen, the 
dimensions of which are: Length 5ft. 5in., width 1ft. ll^in., 5ft. din. high in front and 
4ft. din. high at back. The front of the pen is 1ft. of iron from the ground upwards. 
A door .3ft. din. high, then a cpace of 3in. for ventilation. The remainder of the 
height is taken up by the top and bottom rails on which the door elos<*8, and to w'hich 
the bottom iron is nailed. The back of the pen ia a 4ft. sheet of iron, and a ventilation 
©f Bin. running along the back is allowed, which is closed in \vinter. 

The drinking water is supplied along the back of the pen, 4in. I) guttering being usa^d, 
O'V’er which a piece of din. x Jin. flooring board is hinged. This assists in keeping tlie 
water cool and Clean, and }>rotect8 the birds from draughts. A small hole 3in. 8quar(‘ 
is cut in the iron at the Imck so that the bird can put her head through imd drink. 

The perch is 1ft. 3.in. high from tlio floor level and 1ft. a,way from the back of the 
house. 

The division between each pen is a dft. x Jin. board on the floor and the remainder 
l^in. wire netting. 

The nest is in the front of the pen. The feed and shell grit receptacles can be fixed 
to the piece of Miii. x lin. orcgoii to which the iron ivS nailed. 

A 7ft, sheet of iron is used for the roof, whi<*h overhangs lain, in front. 

The entries were as follows:— 

Birds. 


White Leghorns. 180 

Black Minorcas . 3 

Anconas . 3 

Black Orpingtons . 48 

Rhode Island Reds.». 9 


243 

Weighing of Eggs .—The rule with regard to the weight of eggs was:—Every egg 
laid; by each bird from July Ist to July 31st, 1932, will be weighed the day after it is 
laid. Qualification for the purpose of this test sliall be that (>0 per cent, of the eggs 
l4id during July, 1932, must be 2oz. in weight or over. 

The following birds failed to qualify under this rule:— 

16 Black Orpingtons 

42 WJiite Leghorns 
1 Ancona 

59 birds 

which is equivalent to 24 per cent, of the competing birda. This indicates very 
^finitely the necessity for increased attention being given to the size of the egg. The 
importance of this aspect of poultry breeding has been stressedi by the Department of 
Agriculture for many years, and there is ample evidence that the size of the egg 
generally is not up to standard. Now that the poultry industry is d^^pendent on the 
export outlet for the surplus egg production, breeders will And that unless every effort 
hi made to improve the size of the egg it is doubtful whether payable prices will be 
ii^iaed for overseas export*. 
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Hie scores of the birds whicJi failed to qualify under this cgg-wcighiiig (dause were 
not recorded after the end of July. 

The leading scores for the Wintei< test from April Ist to July olst, 19‘i2, a period 
of 122 days, were ^as follows:— 


White Leghorns. 



Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

Singles— 

A. G. Dawes . 

. 85 

.53 

R. C. Crittenden. 

. 79 

35 

A. G. Gore. 

.. 79 

79 

C. F. Lindquist. 

. 79 

102 

B. Cooke . 

. 79 

27 

Trios— 

R. C. Crittenden. 

. 201 

34-3(> 

A. G. Dawes . 

. 179 

37-39 

W. C. Slape . 

. 177 

136-138 

J'eams— 

A. G. Dawes . 

. 326 

52-57 

Thomas & Elston . 

. 301 

139-144 

A. (^. Dawes . 

. 293 

46-51 



The Black Orpington entered by Mr. H. J. Mills laid the highest score (283 eggs) in 
the Competition. The White Leghorn was entered by Mr. A. O. Dawes and secured top 
place in the White Leghorn section with 260 eggs. This bird is of Parafield strain. 


Any other Light Brkbos. 


Singles— 

V. F. Oamcau . 

W. R. Williams 


BUwk Minorcas, 


A ntonas. 


Black Orpingtons. 

Singles— 

W. R. WilUarae. 

N. F. Richardson . 

H. J, Mills. 

Trios— 

N. F. Richardson . 

H. L. Twartz. 

Teams—” 

H. J. Mills. 


39 

179 

16 

182 


90 

226 

86 

186 

85 

212 

229 

184-186 

176 

223-226 

300 

208-213 
(5 birds 
competin^i 
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Any other Heavy Breed. 

Rhode Island Reds, 

^Singles— 

V. F. Gameau. 7« 238 

W. K. Williams. U 241 

W. II. Williams. 49 243 

Trios— 

W. K. Williams. 147 241-243 

Deofths .—Twelve birds died during the currency of the Competition, which is equiva¬ 
lent to 4,9 j>er cent. The following table shows the average number of eggs laid each 
month by the various breeds. The varying numbers of birds slliown each month is 
accounted for by birds being disqualified through not passing the required weight of 
eggs, and also by birds dying during the period of testing. 


Table I. showing the average number of eggs laid by the various breeds:— 


Hate. 

1 

Breed. 

j No. 
j Birds. 

1 No. Eggs 
j Laid. 

1 

j Average 

1 No. Eggs 
j Jjaid. 

1 

Average 
No. Eggs 
Laid by 
all Binis- 

1932. 

April .. .... 

White Leghorwli .. 

180 

1,076 

1. 

1 

10-97 


MtnortJas .... ^. 

3 

1 9 

3 



AnecMias ......... 

3 

ir> 


^ 1042 

. 

Black Orpingtona . 

48 

446 

9*29 

“ . ... 

Rhode Island Reds 

9 

88 

9-77 

- 

May .... 

White l..eghorn.s ». 

180 

1158 

11-98 

■j 

k. 

Minoroas ... 

3 

21 

7 



Anconas.. 

3 

3 

1 

^ 12-(Ki 

u 

Black Orpingtons . 

Rhode Island Reds 

• 

48 

671 

13-97 

“■ , . . ^ . . 

9 

79 

8-77 


June*^...... 

White Xeghorns .. 

177 

L884 

10-64 


“ ■ p... 

Mmoreas ........ 

3 

19 

6-33 


' W.. . 

Arieofiius ... 

3 

- 

— 

1 11-30 


Black Ofpinfftong . 
Rhode Island Jieds 

48 

713 

14-85 


. .. ■ . . . 

9 

98 

10-88 


July . 

White Leghorns ., 

134 

1,950 i 

14-55 

1 


IVfinorcas . 

3 

1 35 1 

11 -66 1 



Anconas . 

2 

1 21 1 

10-50 I 

1 14-85 

“ ' 1 

Black Orpingtons . 

32 1 

538 

16-81 1 

“ . 

Rhode Island Red.s 

« 

115 1 

14-37 

J 

August . 

White Leghorns .. 

134 

2,514 

18-76 



Minorcas ........ 

3 

40 

13-33 



AiKHmaK. 

2 

38 

19 

> 18-59 


Black Orpingtons . 

32 

589 

18-40 


Rhode Island Reds 

8 

147 

18-37 

J 

Septeinlxir . 

White Leghorns .. 

134 

2,587 

19-30 

1 


Minorcas . 

3 I 

57 

19 



Anconas . 

2 ' 

36 

18 

19-86 

1 


Black Orpingtons . 

32 

712 

22-25 

“ . 

Rhode Island Reds 

8 

164 

20-50 

J 

October . 

White l.(eghoniH .. 

134 

2,673 

19-94 



Minorcas . 

3 

57 

19 



Anconas. 

2 

42 

21 

>■ 19-93 

. 

Black Orpingtons . 

32 

630 

19-68 


Rhode Island Reds 

8 

166 

20-75 
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Table I.— Contirmed. 


Date. 


1932. 

November ..., 


December 


1933. 

January . 


February 


March 


I Breed. 

1 

No. 

Birds. 

No. Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 
No. Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 
No. Eggs 
Laid by 
all Birds. 

White Leghorns .. 

133 

2,439 

18-33 

1 


Minorcas . 

3 

53 

17-66 



Anconas. 

2 

37 

18-50 


1 18-42 

Black Orpingtons . 

32 

627 

19-59 



Rhode Island Reds 

8 

123 

15 37 

J 


White Leghorns .. 

133 

2,474 

18-60 

1 


Minorcas . 

3 

53 

17-66 



Anconas. 

2 

37 

18-50 


18-09 

Black Orpingtons . 

32 

534 

16-68 



Rhode Islaml Reds 

8 

123 

15-37 !J 

! 


1 

I White Leghorns .. 

131 

[ i 

2,054 i 

15-67 h 


1 Minorcas . 

3 

32 1 

10-66 


! Anconas. 

2 

38 

19 

[ 15-63 

Black Orpingtons . 

32 

,508 ! 

15-87 ! 


Rhode Island Reds 

8 

119 I 

14-87 J 


! White Ix^ghorns .. 

131 

1,678 

12-80 


1 

! Minorcas . 

3 

32 i 

10-66 



i Anconas. 

1 2 

25 

12-50 


y 12-64: 

1 Black Orpingtons . 

31 

393 

12-67 


1 , 

i Rhode Island Reds 

! ^ 

73 

10-42 


1 

White I^eghoriis .. 

131 

1,456 

11-11 


1 

1 Minorcas . 

3 

28 

9-33 



Anconas . 

2 

24 i 

12 


[ 11-31 

Black Orpingtons . 

31 

392 

12-64 



1 Rhodti Island Htnls 

! 

69 

9-85 

j 

1 


From the precseding table It will be seen that the heaviest months of production were 
August; September, October, Novemlycr, and December, with the month of October as 
the peak period of laying and March the lowest production. 

The record period for any one breed for laying was recorded by tlio 32 Black 
Orpingtons competing during the month of September with the fine score of 22.25 eggs 
per bird for the 30 days. It should be remembered, however, that there were only 
32 Black Orpingtons competing during that month, as compared witli .134 White 
Leghorns. 

The highest monthly average for the Wliite I..eghorns was recorded during the 
month of October, when the 134 IjCghorns competed averaged 19.94 eggv, per bird for 
the 31 days. 

Average number of eggs laid for the 12 months by all comixjting birds: — 


Period. 

Breed. 

1 No. Birds 
i Competing. 

No, Eggs 
Laid. 

Average 

1 No. Eggs 
j Laid per Bird. 

April let, 1932, 

White Leghorn. 

! J31 

23.706 

1 

1 180-96 


Minorca. 

1 s 

: 436 

1 145-33 

to 

Ancona . 

I 2 ' 

1 303 

; 151-50 


Black Orpington .... 

i 31 

6,074 

1 195-93 

March 31st, 1933 

Rhode Island Red.... 

i 7 1 

1,241 

177-28 


Average for all birds competing, 182.52 eggs per bird. 
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In the foregoing table the Black Orpingtons have the highest average, being nearly 
15 eggs per year higher than the White Leghorn, the average of 195.93 eggs laid by 
the Black Orpingtons can be considered very satisfactory, the White Leghorn average 
of 180.96 eggs is disappointing, and the general average of 182.52 eggs for all 
competing birds is only fair. 

Feeding. 

The method of feeding adopted was:— 

Morning .—^Wet mash composed of equal parts by weight of bran, pollard, and whole¬ 
meal, 11b. meat meal for 100 birds, and chaffed green feed, 40 per cent, to 60 per 
cent., according to the period of the year. 

Midday. —Wheat. 

Night. —^Wheat. 

The quantities fed per day per bird were:— 

Bran ioz. Pollard ioz. 

Wholemeal -Joz. Wheat 2oz. 

The folio-wing table shows the average monthly price of the various foodstuffs 
delivered at Parafleld:— 

Average cost of the various footstuffs fed to the competition birds at Paraiiqld from 
April let, 1932, to March Slst, 1933:— 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Bran. 

Pollard. 

Whole¬ 

meal. 

Meat Meal. 

Onions. 

1932. 

Per bush. 

Per bush. 

Per bush. 

Per bush. 

Per cwt. 

Pence 






of 20Ib8. 


per lb. 


ft. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

d. 


April . 

3 4 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

14 0 

1*50 

May. 

3 4 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

14 0 

l-6(> 

June . 

3 4 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

14 0 

1 '60 

July. 

3 3 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

14 0 

1'2(> 

August . 

3 ^ 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

14 0 

1-20 

September .. . 

3 2^ 

1 0 

1 

0 

I 

4 

14 0 

4-00 

October. 

3 6 

1 0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 0 

4-00 

November .... 

3 3 

1 0 

1 

J 

1 

4 

14 0 

•78 

December. 

2 Ui 

0 11 

1 

0 

1 

4 

! 14 0 

•6b 

1933. 







i 


Januarv . 

i 2 11 

0 11 

1 

0 

1 

4 

14 0 

•37 

February . 

2 10 

0 ri 

1 

0 

1 

4 

14 0 

37 

March . 

2 8 

0 Ilf 

1 

If 

1 

4 

14 0 

•37 


37 lOi 

11 8i 

12 

3i 1 

16 

6 

168 0 j 

17-35 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


per bush. 

per bush. 

per bush. 

per bush. 

price 

price 








per Qwt. 

per lb. 


37-87d. 

11.72d. 

12*31d. 

16-50d. 

14/- 

l-44d. 



Total Cost. 

Total Quantity 



Fed. 


£ 8. d. 

Bush. 

Wheat . 

29 3 10 

185 

Bran . 

6 14 9 

138 

Pollard . 

7 1 7 

138 

Wholemeal. 

8 18 3 

138 



Cwts. 

Meat Meal. 

6 12 0 

8 



Lba. 

Onions. 

4 19 10 

832 


62 10 3 

I 



The average cost of feeding per bird was 58. 1.74d. 
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Ego Prices. 

The a\'erago monthly prices received for eggs were:— 


First Grade, l^ozs. Second Grade, 1|ozb. 
1932. in Weight or Over. in Weight. 

Per Bozen. Per Bozen. 

8. d. 8. d. 

April . 1 4 J 2 

May. 1 r) 1 a 35 

June . 1 2 I 0-78 

July. 1 0^ 0 11 93 

August . 0 ll| 0 10-8t) 

September . 0 11^ 0 8-75 

October. 0 11 0 8-88 

November. 0 9 0 808 

Becember. 0 8i 0 710 

1933. 

January . 0 0 7-15 

February. 0 11 0 7-95 

March ‘. 9 lU 0 8-75 


The average price for the year of first grade eggs, that is, TJoz. in weight or over, 
was 11.33d. per dozen. 


Profit over CV)st of Feeding. 

'riie profit over cost of feeding is principtilly governed by two factors, iiaiuely, the 
average number of eggs laid i)er bird and the cost of feeding. 

The average number of eggs laid by all birds under test was 182,52 eggs, and 
allowing for 75 per cent, to be first grade, tliat is IJioz. in weight and over and 25 
per cent, lioz, eggs the return per bird wa.s 14s. Id. and the cost of feeding 5s. 1.74d., 
leaving a profit over cost of feeding of 8s. 11.26d. per bird. 

The cost of marketing the eggs: that is, freight, selling commission, was almost 
Id. per dozen, and taking the 182 eggs per bird, which is approximately 15 dozen, life 
cost is Is. 3d. per bird for the year. This reduces the net profit over cost of feeding 
of eggs cm the farm to 7s. S.26d. per bird, Mdiicdi figure is low when it is rtmiembered 
that it is based on a 15-dozen average. In an Egg-laying Competition the birds are 
all in their first laying season, which is the highest period of laying, therefore on a 
commercial egg farm where the birds are loft for two laying se::sonH, and in some 
instatices three, on the above figures it is doubtful whether the profit over cost of 
feeding would be more than as. per bird. The test also illustrates the necessity for 
more attention being paid to the improvement of the laying of the stock and U»c aim 
of a better general average iiroduction. It is very doubtful whether the cost of 
feeding can be reduced much more, while the returns for egg valuer, are now governed 
by oveiseas prices, a factor over which wo have very little control, it is therefore to 
the gradual im]>r()veirient in tlie egg laying that we must look for better returns. 


The following were the winning birds in each section: — 

White Leghorns. 


Mingles- Moore. 

A. G. Dawes. 2fiU 

H. C. Crittenden . 252 

II. €, Crittenden . 238 

A. G. Gore . 238 

J’rios^— 

R. C. Crittenden . 68(1 

Thomas Elson . 643 

W. C. Slapo . 631 

Teanrs (6 birds) -■ 

Thomas & ELson . 1,168 

A. G. Dawes... J ,638 

A. G. Daw'cs. 1,626 


53 

36 

35 

79 

34-36 

142-144 

136-138 

139-144 
46-51’ 
52-57 
(5 birds 
competing) 
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Singles — 

Any Other Light Breed. 

Black Minorcas. 


V. F. Gamcau .. 


180 

W. R. Williams.. 

Anconas. 

181 

Singles — 

Black Orpingtons. 

Score. 

Bird No. 

H. J. Mills . 

. 283 

212 

H.J. Mills . 

. 264 

210 

W, Woodley . . .. 

. 256 

234 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills . 

. 699 

208-210 

H. L. Twartz.. .. 

. 623 

223-225 

G, Frisby Smith 

. 582 

220-222 

Teams (6 birds) — 

H.J. Mills . 

. 1,126 

208-213 

Singles - 

Any Other Heavy Breed. 

Rhode Island Reds. 

(5 birds 
competing) 

y . F. Gameau .. 

... 200 

238 

H. Fidge . 

. IIH) 

236 

W. R. Williams.. , 

. 177 

243 

Trios — 

H. Fidge . 

. 515 

235-237 

V. F. Gameau . . 

. 374 

238-240 

W. R. Williams.. 

. 352 

(only 2 birds 
competing) 
241-243 



(only 2 birds 
competing) 


It will be seen that two Black Orpingtons owned by Mr. H. J. Mills laid the higliest 
scores in the Competition. The winning score of 283 was an exceptionally good one, 
when the general low^ averages are considered. 

A General Summary op the Results. 


Number of birds that compleU^d test. 174 

Average number of eggs laid j)t*r bird. 182..^>2 

Average of v.arioua breeds competing:— 

Birds. Eggs. 

Black Orpingtons . 31 195-93 

White Leghorns. 131 180-96 

Rhode Island Reds. 7 177-28 

Anconas . 2 151-50 

Minorcas . 3 145-33 

Highest score of individual breeds:— 

Black Orpington . 283 

VVdiite Iwc^ghorn . 200 

Rhode Island Reds. 200 

Minorca. 161 

Ancona . L57 


Average cost of food per hen, 5s. 1.74d. 

Average return per hen, 14s. Id. 

Average gross return per hen over cost of feeding, 8s. 11.26d. 

Average net return per hen over coat of feeding, freight, commission, &c., 
78. 8.2(5d. 
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ESTABLISHING PASTURES IN THE TATIARA DISTRICT. 


\^Paper read by L. J. Cook {Manager Kyhybolite Experimental Farm) at the 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Border- 
town, April 5th, .1933.] 

(Jniss, that is, the growths produced from that large order of plants known by 
the botanist as Graminae, will always constitute a large pi'oportion of the diet 
for livestock. It should be present in from 50 to 70 per cent, in all good pastures. 
Graminae belong to the large section of monocotyledons, plants that start growth 
with a single shoot from the seed, and send out more or less adventitious shoots 
from this main one. 

They readily provide leaf feed, the (piantity of which varies largely in different 
species, but they more or less all have the quality of coniinuing growth from 
their apex, and, therefore, generally speaking, are able to withstand grazing welh 

Many Species of Grasses. 

There are many and varied species of gra.sses. Some are .soft and succulent, 
others rough, hard, and tough; some have fine narrow leaves, others broad and 
robust; length of leaf also varies. There are those that thrive best in the colder 
months of the year, and those that only make growth during the warm times of 
the season. 

There are numerous annual species, some that tend to run to stem quickly 
without much leaf growth, while others produce a lot of leaf, and are slow’ to 
produce stem and seed. 

Biennial ty|)es liave the ability t'o live through summer conditions in their early 
life, but are usually a r(»l)ust type, that <juickly exhaust this perennial ability. 

Th(‘n, thei'e are perennial gras.ses, that live and persist over a number, or 
unlimited seasons. The degree of persistency varies considerably in species. The.se 
speci<‘s vary also in mode of grow’th; some form individual clumps of varying 
size, from small liottom grasses, such as the Fescues, to broad sods like Paspalum. 
Then there are those that send out runners which root at their nodes, as w'ell as 
thosi‘ that extend by means of underground stems. Many and varied are the 
growth methods of grasses so fhat Nature has jiroviiled some .species in this great 
Older of plants to suit practically every condition of climate and soil where 
growth of plants is at all possible. 

However, amongst all these kinds, there are comparatively few, particularly 
of the good, succulent’ sorts, that thrive Avell under local conditions. It must be 
<ionceded, however, that extended trials under improved conditions, of thorough 
preparation, selection and breeding of types, and fertilisation have not been made. 

The poorer sorts of grasses, such as silver grass, readily establish themselves- 
after crop cultivation. Also barley and bi’ome grasses start naturally, but 
although these in their younger stages provide quite useful early feed, as they 
mature their fee<ling value deteriorates, and their obnoxious seed heads are 
troublesome to livestock. 

PooRKu Annuals Lack Feeding A'aluk. 

It is a know'll fact that stock grazing on these grasses thrive ^vell on them while 
they are young and growing, but when forced to subsist on them in the autumn and 
dry periods the stock l().se considerable weight. This is true of practically any 
annual grass, but more so with these poorer types with the bad seed heads ami 
comparatively short growing period. 
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In this district, where crop production is the main work, it is not expected that 
perennial grasses would he greatly considered, but careful consideration can be 
given to the establishing of a better type of annual grass to occupy the land in 
the grazing years of rotations. However, soil conditions vary within the district, 
often even on individual farms, consequently a variation of process, specie, type, 
or strain is often advisable in close proximity. 

Types op Soil. 

So far as I am acquainted vvitli the Tatiara district, there are four main types 
of soil 

1. The heavy dark crali-hole soils, that carried bull oak naturally. 

2. The heavy loams or red gum lands. 

.■k The lighter sandy loams or desert gum lands. 

4. Tlie sands or strinkv hark lands. 

The tirst of these is distinctly a ricli type of soil, capable under good cultivation 
metiiods of producing very heavy yielding cereal crops, and not at piesent 
recommended for purely pasture fields. They are well supplied naturally witli 
available nitrogen, and with the addition of phosphatic fertiliser can l>e classed 
as ideal for producing the annual winter growing species of gramineous plants. 

The grass most suitai)le for these soils is the annual or WimmeT'a rye grass, ami 
could readily he used on Helds temporarily left out of cultivation. Sown at tlie 
rate of 81bs. per acre on stubbles it should provide a lot of feed superior to that 
of barley grass. It is a good germinator, and makes quick initial growth. It 
is checked somewhat by (-old, Avet cimditions in winter, more espetnally where the 
humus or nitrogen supply in the soil is short, but makes a good spring growth, which, 
if necessary, can be utilised for making a good class ensilage or hay. It starts 
growth as (|uickly as the naturalised grasses, and has a longer growing period, 
continuing later into the early summer than barley or brome grass. 

Not much selection work has yet been done with this grass, but when availalile 
it would be advisable to secui-e seed from a good, leafy type in preference t'o the 
tyjie that teiuls (juickly to become stemmy with little leaf. In cases when' it is 
desired to have pasture over a number of seasons in pieference to cereal growing, 
legumes iisetul to grow with the grass are the rnelilots and medics. King Island 
meliot would thrive well, and possibly sweet clover, as well as lu«*rne and yellow 
trefoil. 

The loam soils of the red gum lamls are also good cereal jiroducers. which need 
the humus or nitrogen content more carefully preserved, and possibly more atten¬ 
tion given to the lime content. (Vmseqnently less cropping and more fiasture 
and stock raising would be advantageous to the fertility of these lands. To 
maintain good grass on them careful attention t'o the supply of niti’ogen must 
he ofiserved. In many seasons when the rainfall is up to or above averag(‘, sub¬ 
terranean clovers should thi'ive well, as also would clustei-ed clover, and these will 
maintain the organic needs of the soil and enable a good strain of annual or 
biennial rye grass to make a first-class pasture. 

Permanent Pastures. 

For permanent pastures Phalaris tuherosa is the liardiest of perennial ginsses, 
existing over longer dry summer spells than others, and although it is slower 
to respond lo aulumri rains, it is one of the best winter growers available, and 
appears to thrive under a shortage of nitrogen better than others. In establishing 
this grass, however, very careful preparation of the soil is needed, as it is a poor 
fighter against (competition during its first season. It is best sown onlv with 
clover, hut when sown in mixture with rye grass, there .should not be more than 
21l)s. rye grass s('e(l per aert', and not less than 21bs. Thalarw tuherosa seed. 
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It is possible that strains of perennial rye grass will persist for a number 
of seasons on these soils when in good fertility, but the work of testing these is 
not sufficiently advanced. 

The native danthonia, or wallaby .grass, is at home on these .soils, but a type 
of this grass that can be readily and thickly established on cultivated land has 
not yet been fixed. Well fertilised it provides excellent sheep feed, and withstands 
sever dry conditions, but bringing it back on to the cultivated areas is greatly 
Jiandicapped by its slow establishment. 

Sandy Loam Soils. 

Referring to the lighter sandy loams on the fringe of better lands in the district, 
this type of soil needs careful handling to avoid undue exhaustion, and the 
period of pasture should be greater than that of crop growing in the rotation 
system adopted. In other words, these soils do not readily lend themselves to 
continuous cultivation, and periods of pasture and stock grazing interspersed 
with an occasional cereal crop would lead to most remunerative results, combined 
with the building up of the fertility of the soil. 

For these soils I must again refer to the importance of nitrogen to maintain grass, 
so that in etitablishiag grasses due C4m6ideration must always be given to grow 
cbwer with them. Subterranean clover is the best species to aid in building these 
soils, and will thrive in most seasons. An early maturing sort would probably 
give best results initially. Together with Wimmera rye grass it should imike good 
initial pastures, and when, after a decade of improvement by these plants and 
sux)erphosphate, the soil becomes enriched, the pos.sibilities of Fhalaris tuhetosa 
and special .strains of perennial rye are feasible. 

The naturalised clovers, .sucli as cluster, hop, woolly, and drooping, will all help 
with the aid of superphosphate in the betterment of these soils, but I know 
of no annual grass superior to Wimmera rye to enhance the grass supply. 
During the early years of improving these soils it is doubtful whether even 
Wimmera rye will produce more feed than the naturalised annual grasses, such 
as barley and brome, but it is of better feeding quality. 

Considering that the brome grasses (particularly sterile brome) do so well 
naturally in providing early feed, it is somewhat unfortunate that we have not a 
type of these without objectionable seeds to recommend. Prairie gra.ss (a really 
good type of brome), however, has proved a failure under field conditions. 
Possibly if our naturalised bromes were put under exhaustive selection and 
breeding tests a useful type might be evolved. 

With reference to the fourth main type of soil, namely, the deep sands, or 
stringybark lands, at this stage of development these are best left in their natural 
state, or possibly used for afforestation. It would scarcely be economical to 
attempt to establish grass upon them. 

Best Grasses poe District. 

. Summarily, the following four are the principal grasses suitable to the 
district;— 

Annual or Wimmera rye grass is undoubtedly the most valuable for the distric^t. 
It could be grown for seed production on some of the good soils, and thereby save 
costly importations of seed. It, will thrive for a number of years in pastures, but 
likes some cultivation, hence, if relying on it in a permanent pasture, give rigorous 
harrowing in the autumn to pastures. 

PMfam tuberosa is a particularly good winter gn)wer; lasts late into the spring, 
but is somewhat slow to start in the autumn. Needs very careful treatment 
during its first season. Must be sown on a very clean and well prepared seed 
bed, and preferably without other grasses. Graze sparingly the first season. 
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Certain strains of perennial rye jjrass should persist on the richer soils of the 
district for a number of seasons. It is easily established when autumn sown on 
good seed bed, and makes comparatively rapid growth the first season. ITsually 
withstands the first summer well, and responds quickly to autumn rains. It is 
qilickly retarded by cold, wet conditions of severe winters, and in soils of 
poor fertility the loss of plants in ’vvinter months is greater than that during 
dry summers. 

The native wallaby grasses provide first class sheep feed, are perennial, 
respond quickly to all summer and autumn rains, and when well fertilised maintain 
a good healthy appearance during winter months. 

There are a number of other grasses whieh for special purposes might be of 
very good value, but, generally speaking, the above four must be looked upon 
as the most proven. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

MAY, 1933. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, Horticultural Instructor.] 

The month of May has been proved to bo the best for planting out new tret^s except 
citrus. The young trees start making noot whilst the soil is warm, and they get a hold 
before the dormant period of winter, and are ready to get right away when spring 

comes. Do not plant in very wet soil, which should be crumbly; tie at once to the 

stakes to prevent motion. 

Pruning may be started, taking apricots and peaches first, or any trees or vines which 
have shed their foliage. It is good practice to have a good lott)k at the trees before 

starting, and decide on any big limbs which must come out, and before making big 

cuts see that the saw is clean and sharp. Clean up the cuts at once and apply thick 
white lead paint; this is specially necessary when diseased limbs are removed. Pruning 
generally should be light and the fruiting habit of the tree noted. Beginners f<ht»uhl 
consult the Instructor in their district. 

Cover crops should be doing well and making an abundance of humus. 

Plough as soon as possible, leaving the soil in the rough, but taking care that suitable 
outlets are available for storm waters; in any case fork around tJie trees. Bpray all 
trees which have been affected by fungus diseases with Bordeaux mixture bt^fore the 
leaves fall, and use some of the spray on fallen leaves. 

Brown rot is to be expected on orauges and lemons. The only way we have to 
control this trouble is to spray with Bordeaux and keep limbs from the ground. A niuhTi 
of straw or dry grass will help to preveut the splashing of heavy rain from the soil. 
The winter months may be used to check the many insect and fungus pests by keeping 
the orchard and sheds free from rubbish and decaying fruits, and by removing loose 
bark from the trees. Bandages on apple and pear trees may be removed later on and 
grubs destroyed. 

Eemove glass Jprom tomato-houses and work the soil. Prepare seedbeds and get the 
seed in. Use only known clean seed. 

Fruit in store needs watching; any damaged fruit must be removed. 
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METHODS SUGGESTED FOR IMPROVING THE 
PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN THE TATIARA. 


[By Pj. S. Aloock, R.D.A., Afjfricultural, Instructor.] 

Tlie subject—-Production of Wheat—has been dealt with from time to time for 
otht;r vA'heat gfrowing aretis in Bouth Aii.stralia, and it is intended in this article 
to deal with those methods which will apply to the Tatiara district. In this 
district two distinct typt*s of soil are met with, viz., black or grey loams which 
are self mulchinj^, and red clay loam, which runs together and sets readily. 
P^or the first type the results obtained at Longerenong College, Victoria, should 
be usc^ful, and for the red soils Booborowie Experimental P^arm results are 
quoted on account of similar soil types. The main factors over wliich we have 
control may be enumerated as follow\s:—I. Cultivation. 2. Manuring, 
d. Varieties. 4. Rotation of crops. 

It was pointed out by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) 
that the main factor responsible for increasing the wlmat yield in South Australia 
Avas improved methods of cultivation. Thase had played a much more impor¬ 
tant part than was generally recognised. The use of superphosphate had played 
a very imj)ortant part, but to the u.se of fertilisers must also be added the better 
nietbf)ds of cultivation, for the application of fertilisers would not make up for 
lack of cultivation. 

Depth of Ploughing—Results Roseworthy College, 1911-1928—16 Years. 

2in. 4in. 6iii. 8in. lOin. 12in. 

». L. B. L, B. I.. B, L. B. L. B. L- 

15 40 17 9 16 58 16 48 10 22 15 33 

Booborowie Experimental Farm, 1916-1928—13 Years. 

9in., then twice 

3in, Oil). 9in. ploughed 3in. 

B. L, B. L. B. L. B. L, 

26 50 27 28 27 34 26 43 

Prom these hgures it will be seen that at Roseworthy the best yields were 
obiained from ploughing 4in, deep, whilst at Booborowde the deeper ploughings 
gave a slight increase, but it was not sufficient to justify the extra expense. Another 
int<»resting point is that the deep ploughing did not depress the yield where the 
('ultivation had been carefully carried out. Neither have any ill ciffects been 
noticed from ploughing the land at the same depth over a seven year period, and 
the hard pan which is often mentioned was not noticeable. This was further 
pro\ (*d by the plots which were ploughed 9m. deep every third year, as no advan¬ 
tage followed this practice. It is interesting, hoAvever, to note the effect of the 
variation in wet and dry seasons at Booborowie Farm:— 



3iD. 

6in. 

9in. 

Dry years— 

B, . L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

1918, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 .. 
Wet years— 

1916. 1917, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 

24 13 

24 4 

24 34 

1924 . 

29 4 

30 24 

30 

9 


In wetter seasons there appears some advantage in favor of the deeper 
ploughing, but very little advantage in dry seasons. 

Fallowing. 

At Rose worthy, Booborowde, in other Experimental Stations and in the other 
States as well, the practice of early fallowing is supported. At Roseworthy the 
figures show Ibush. more per acre for July ploughing, whilst at Booborowie a 
2ibush. increase was obtained. At Booborowde for 13 years the figures were:— 
Early fallowing, 27bush. 32lbs.; late fallowing, 25bush. lllbs.; and autumn 
ploughing, 19bush. 56lbs. 
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Some interesting results were secured from the cultivation tests at Booborowie 
which are worth recording here. The paddocks fallowed early and left rough 
during the winter gave better results by 261bs. of grain per acre than those fields 
harrowed immediately after ploughing, and 491bs. better than the field rolled 
immediately after ploughing. So, in this type of land no advantage is to be 
gained by harrowing immediately after ploughing, whilst rolling reduces the yield. 
The results of early fallowing in wet and dry years are rather striking, as will be 
seen by the following figures:— 


FallowB. 

Wet Years. 

Dry Years. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

Early Fallow . 

30 30 i 

24 5 

Late Fallow . i 

27 41 

22 26 

Autumn Ploughing. | 

21 22 j 

j 

18 28 


These figures are again supported by the results obtained at Longereriong 
College. 


Bushels. 


Ploughed in July, 3iin. scarified August, not cultivated until seeding, 

but merely ^^sheeped’’. 14 

Ploughed in June, 3^in., not fallowed. 8 

Ploughed in March, .3^in., scarified end of July, J^in., then cultivated 

when necessary. 27.s 

Bpring-toothed in Marcli, 2in., ploughed in July, 3Jin., worked when 
necessary. 2P.1 


These results are for a three year period, and the reports state that they are not 
conclusive regarding the advantage of summer over winter fallowing. Although the 
figures certainly show a big advantage, this is not always borne out so markedly 
as in these instances, for H. G. Stening, Chief Inspector of Agriculture, New 
South Wales, says regarding cultural operations in Crop Competitions in his 
State: ^^Tbe advantages of early falliowing are clearly indicated in the result of 
this Competition for the Champion Crop, and the same remarks apply equally to 
the second prize crop, and their success largely lays in giving attention to this 
point.” The reason for this is explained as follows:—The surface is exposed to 
the action of the air and sunlight which allow the bacteria in the soil to work more 
freely and at the same time aUows chemical action to take place, thus rendering 
more plant food available for the benefit of the crop. The subsequent working 
needs to be carefully and thoroughly carried out and the land only worked wdien 
it is in a fit state, for much of the soil in this district if worked when too wet 
will get out of condition. 


There is also a danger of working the red land down too fine, which causes it 
to run together after rain. Therefore it is necessary to keep the surface rather 
rough and lumpy to prevent this. 


Manuring. 

Manuring is recognised as an important factor in the growing of a sucoessful 
crop, for in order to grow a strong healthy plant able to resist diseases the young 
plant must have a good supply of plant food near at hgnd. We now know that 
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we only have to supply one manurial constituent in this district to grow wheat 
crops successfully. This state>ment is supportefl by the results, which are tabulated 
below:— 


Roseworthy . 

Ix>ngerenong (Vic.) 
Salisbury (Vic.) .. . 
Booborowie . 


Years. 

No Manure. 

Icwt. Super, 
per Acre. 

2owt8. Sii})er. 
per Acre. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

22 

14 6 

18 0 

18 58 

18 

31 48 

36 30 

37 48 

11 

31 12 

33 48 

33 36 

13 j 

19 32 

1 26 22 

28 6 


24 29 

1 28 40 

29 39 


All these results show the advantage of the use of heavy dressings of suj)er- 
phosphate with the exception of Salisbury (Vic.) which will, however, show a 
margin of profit provided the price of wheat is 3s. 9d. per bushel. However, it 
must not be forgotten that the use of heavy drt^ssings of superphosphate increases 
the grazing. It is difficult to express this increase in figures, but all will admit 
that the benefits are real. 

It must be remembered that where heavy yields are expected heavy dressings of 
fertiliser are needed. Phosphatie manures stimulate the wheat plant and ensures 
a good strong vigorous root system, which means sti*onger and more vigorous 
growth. The effect of heavy dressings of superphosphate in adverse seasons is 
well demonstrated from the following figures which were compiled in , the 
Koseworthy College Report in 1930; all plots were treated with 2cwts. super¬ 
phosphate per acre. 


Grain Increase. 


Roseworthy College— % 

Seasons above the average (7), 1905, 1908, 

1909, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1920 . 33 .1 

Normal seasons (8). 1906, 1910, 1918, 1921, 

1922, 1924, 1925, 1926 . 34*0 

Seasons below average (4), 1907, 1911, 

1012, 1927 . 51*3 

Seasons much below average (4), 1913, 

1914, 1919, 1926 . 89*6 

Booborowie Experimental Farm— 

Wet years (7 years), 1916, 1917, 192t), 

1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 . 27 9 

Dry years (6 years), 1918, 1919, 1925, 

19^, 1927, 1928 . 55 2 


Hay Increase, 
o/ 

/o 

30-2 

27*7 

40-6 

64-5 


These figures show a definite advantage, but if the figures were shown for some 
other districts the difference would be much more marked indeed. However, I 
have endeavored to produce figures which are applicable to conditions at Tatiara. 
Here, there is something in common with Booborowie for in the latter the soil is a 
heavy type with 19.40in. of rain annually, and these figures should be a useful basis 
of compaiison for the red land in this district. It is well known that the use of 
superphosphate tends to ripen crops earlier, and the results at Roseworthy are very 
interesting on this point. Over a period of 23 years the crops grown without 
manure took 159.8 days to ripen their grain from germination, whilst those plots 
treated with 2cwtB. of superphosphate per acre took only 156 days. The difference 
in time between germination and full bloom on unmanured plots was 114.6 days, 
and on 2cwt8. superphosphate plots, 111.6 days. The number of days from full 
bloom to ripening were, no manure, 46.3 days, aud 2ewts. superphosphate, 44.5 
days. So it will 1^ seen that the effect is to hasten the flowering stage by 3.8 days 
and the ripening stage by nearly a day. Statem^ts that heavier dressings affected 
the size of the grain were not borne out by the most careful examinations. 
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Varieties. 

This is an important factor, and the selection of the most suitable varieties can 
only be ascertained by growing? new ones alongside those varieties which have 
proved to yield satisfactorily. Here, where Federation has proved so suitable, it 
will be a good guide to look for such varieties that have the same blood, other 
things being equal. In the Tatiara district, which enjoys a good rainfall and a 
heavy soil, mid season varieties should prove most suitable for general purposes. 

The variety tests at Mr. W. Gill’s property, Keith, are interesting:— 


Variety. 1925. 1929, Means. 

B. L. B. L. B. L. 

Bena . 30 20 29 13 29 47 

Sultan . 24 31 26 36 25 34 

Dan . 20 19 27 27 23 63 

Major. 21 1 26 9 23 36 

Federation . 17 54 28 44 23 19 

Late Gliiyas. 19 64 24 20 22 7 


In 1930 Late Gluyas was discarded and Gallipoli substituted, and this variety 
has yielded very well indeed. 

The following varieties should be worthy of a trial under these conditions:— 

Sepoy—Currawa x (Indian 4 x Federation). 

Gallipoli—Clubhead x Yandilla King. 

Nizam—Indian 17 x Federation. 

Dan—Daphne x Faun. 

Sword—Sultan x Ford. 

Ghurka—Yandilla x Zaff. 

Bena—Hard Federation x Marshall’s No. 3. 

Federation—Yandilla x Purple Straw. 

Mr. R. Wiese’s results, at Mundalla, show in favor of Huffs Imperial, and 
this variety is quite a useful one for this district, but owing to its liability to 
disease, it is not advisable to depend on it alone. 

Immunity to disease should be one of the main factors to be taken into con¬ 
sideration when choosing suitable varieties. This aspect should engage more 
attention from the grower than has been the case in the past. For the yield, on 
which revenue depends, is controlled by the health and vigor of the individual 
plant, thus a variety which resists attacks of rust, take-all, flag smut, foot rot, 
eel* worms, &c., will be the most valuable and profitable. So far we have not been 
able to ascertain any economic method of dealing with these troubles other than 
the use of such varieties. Flag smut has largely been responsible for displacing 
Federation because this variety is very susceptible to that disease. 

Rate of Seeding. 

Some rather interesting work has been done in Victoria at Werribee regarding 
the germination of wheat where it was found that a pound of graded wheat 
contained 11,000 grains or 660,000 grains per bushel. Seeding at the rate of 55lbs. 
per acre sows about 8 grains per foot. Seeding at rate of 80-85lbs. sows 12 grains 
per foot. Observations were noted that when conditions were favorable 80-90 
per cent, of the grain sown germinates, but when conditions were unfavorable the 
germination may be down as low as only 16 per cent, in yield where the land is water 
logged, &c. This low germination, as can be imagined, gives the crop a very patchy 
appearance. The amount to sow locally will be greater than would be recommended 
for the?dry district such as the mallee areas, &c. 
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It has been usual to sow 70-801bs. of seed per acre in this district This was 
probably ascertained from the results over the border, because at Longerenong 
70-801bs. seed appears to be the most profitable amount to use when combined 
with late sowing, as the following figures show over a 10 year period, 1915-1924:— 


Federation Wheat. 


Lbp. Seed Used |>er Acre. 


4r> , 60 70 90 120 

Early sown.(bush) 39-8 42-3 43-8 41-7 418 

Late sown.(bush) 45-0 45-5 48-5 48 0 47 0 


Difference in favor of late seeding (bush) 5-2 3*2 5-0 0*9 5-8 

However, later results have shown that a change in the time of seeding has 
proved more successful, and this is probably due to dry springs and changed 
cultural methods at Longerenong. 


Lbs. Seed Used jxjr Acre. 

45 00 70 90 

Early sown.(bush) 38-5 39*45 38-7 39*05 

Late sown...(bush) 31 1 32-25 31 8 32-05 


Difference in favor of early seeding.(bush) 7-4 7-2 0-9 7-o 

From the above figures, the best time to sow would therefore be the end of 
May or early June, varying with the season. With difficult land to seed it is 
necessary to have everything rtiady at the right time so that the seed can be put 
in when the weather conditions are favorable, and from the above figures Ibu.sli. 
of good graded seed should be sufficient. 


Clean Seed. 

Use only clean graded seed which is free from weed seeds, also free from 
loose smut It might be well to mention this disease, which is very common in 
the district. There is no practical method of controlling it; therefore secure 
seed that is free from it for next yeaFs crop. The use of the grader worked 
according to instructions by the manufacturer will ensure the sowing of only good, 
well filled, plump grains, which should produce a good, strong, healthy plant and 
give a good return of plump grain. Graded seed has frequently been tested 
alongside ungraded seed, and as much as 4bush. per acre have been obtained in 
favor of the graded seed. Then, further, small and cracked grains ma}’ be used 
for feeding to livestock. 


Pickling. 

Care should be exercised to .see that pickling for bunt is carefully and thoroughly 
carried out. The bunt spores are very small, and it is estimated that there are 
6,000,000 in one ball, or 2,000-3,000 spores would be required if jdaced side by 
side to measure one inch. Since there are 660,000 grains in a bushel of wheats 
so there are approximately 10 bunt spores for each grain of wheat in each fiOlbs. 
If you can see or smell smut use formalin i per cent., or 11b. to 40galls. of w^ater, 
or a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone, i.e,, lib. bluestone to lOgalls. of water. If 
copper carbonate is used lA-2ozs. are needed to each bushel of wheat. However, 
whatever method is adopted it is necessary to make sure that each grain is 
thoroughly covered with the fungicide used. Then take care that the grains so 
treated are put into clean bags in order to prevent re-infection. 

Rotation of Crops. 

It is now recognised that it is not good husbandry to continue growing tlie same 
crop year after year in the same field. This practice is adopted, of course, in all 
new districts, mainly because of lack of knowledge. It narrows down the 
markets and also reduces the amount of machinery required. However, sooner or 
later, Nature sees to it that a change is made, for we find that the crops fall off 
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in yield due to lack of plant food. This is. usually accompanied by various diseases 
and thus we are forced to adopt some form of rotation in order to secure satis* 
factory returns. Here we find such diseases as foot rot, take^all^ flag smut, and 
eel worm, and when they appear it is necessary to grow some other crop than 
wheat in order to keep them in check. 

Besides this, the keeping of livestock—either sheep or cattle—always adds 
materially to the {)rofits from wheat farms, and to maintain them successfully it 
is necessary to grow such crops as oats and barley. If we again turn to the 
Booborowie Farm results we find that where oats are used to follow the wheat 
crops, the returns are higher and more profitable than where barley is used. 
There barefallow, wheat, oats, and pasture give the most profitable returns. How¬ 
ever, barley will probably give better returns in this district, for in the three course 
rotation at Booborowie, barley returns are Ifibush. ISlbs. Prom these results it 
would appear that a three or four rotation should prove profitable, such as— 

Barefallow—wheat—oats. 

Barefallow—wheat—oats—pasture. 

Barefal low^—wheat—oats—rye grass. 

Barefallow—wheat—barley—pasture. 

Barefallow—wheat—barley—rye grass. 

In this district barley would yield better than at Booborowie, and should be 
profitable. The introduction of Wimmera Rye Graiss should improve the grazing 
returns very materially. 

Diseases. 

Bunt has been dealt with earlier. Take-all (Ophiobolus gramima)^ Wojnowicia 
graminiiif and Helminthosporium saimumi these are fungus diseases w'hich live on 
the young growing tissues of the young plants and cause a stunted early matured 
appearance. They are capable of killing the plants at all stages of growth. They 
are identified in the paddock by the black discoloration at the base of the straw. 
Control measures are to burn all stubble from affected fields, including headlands, 
as many of our grasses are attacked by these diseases and are responsible for 
carrying them over from year to year. Early fallowing encourages tlie spores to 
germinate before the crop is sown and thus they are starved for want of host 
plants. Rotation of crops, growing oats (which are immune to these particular 
diseases), and sowing only on well prepared seedbeds which encourage strong 
healthy vigorous growth, are advisable. Liberal applications of superphosphate 
also assist in this direction and promote strong healthy plants able to resist diseases 

Eelworms ,—This trouble has been reported in the district, and in some years 
is responsible for reduced yields. As with most cereal diseases the plants are 
usually seriously affected before the landholder realises it, and until recently it 
was not recognised how widespread the diseases were in this State. The first signs 
are generally a thiiining out of the plants. The affected plants are poorly grown 
and have a general ill-nourished appearance, similar to “no growth,’’ although the 
trouble now known as “no growth” is not the same as an eelworml attack If 
plants affected by eelworms are pulled up it will be noticed that the roots are very 
abnormal and more or less matted or knotted. Then later in the season the white 
cysts of the female insects will be noticed adliering to the roots. The rooting 
sy-stem is also very shallow, and this has a detrimental effect on the plant, especially 
late in season. 

Control Measures. —As eelworms have only recently Ijeen found in South Aus¬ 
tralia not much is known regarding the trouble, but the following suggestions are 
recommended;— 

1. Good cultivation to ensure that the plant grows vigorously and, to assist, 
liberal fertilising is advised. 
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2. Rotation is also suggested, but since other cereals are affected it is a matter 

of observation to find some which will be more or less immune. 

3. Use of resistance varieties. 

To Summarise the Main Points. 

1. IHough and fallow early, not more than 3-4in. deep, in July and August. 

2. Cultivate when necessary to check weeds and prevent crust forming on 
surface; cultivation should aim at forming a good seedbed. 

3. Give a liberal dressing of fertiliser—l-2cwts. per acre—to ensure strong 
vigorous growth. 

4. Use ^suitable varieties—Gallipoli, Ghurka, Bena, Ranee, Sword. 

5. Use good clean graded seed at the rate of f>0-701bs. per acre. 

6. Sow at end May or early June. 

7. Pickle seed carefully and thoroughly. 

8. Practise some form of rotation. 


TATIARA FALLOW COMPETITION. 1933. 


[Judged by K. 8 . Alcock, District .\grieultural Instructor,] 


tion. 

Name and Address. 

Maxima— 

Com¬ 
pact¬ 
ness of 
Under¬ 
layers. 

25 

Condi¬ 
tion of 
Seed¬ 
bed. 

15 

Mulch. 

Condi- i 
tion ; Depth. 
Suita- i 
bilitv. i 

15 20 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Total. 

100 

1 

H. C. M.. Pilgrim, Wolseley 

24 

14 

13 

I 17 

: 24 

92 

2 

E. Norton, Wolseley . i 

1 23 

1 14 , 

12 

i 17 

' 24 j 

90 

2 

E. W. Sharrad, Wolseley .. 

22 

13 

13 

! 18 

24 I 

90 

4 

F. B. Milne, Bordertown .. 

22 

12 

12 

1 17 

23 i 

86 

5 

Percy Grosser, Wolseley •.. 

22 

12 

il 

1 17 

21 

83 

6 

A. G. Butler, Wolseley - 

20 

12 

11 

! 16 

23 

82 

7 

R. A. Grosser (1), Wolseley. j 

20 

12 

11 

1 15 

23 

81 

H 

R. A. Grosser (2), Wolseley j 

19 

11 

11 

1 16 

20 

77 


In commenting on the winning entry, Mr. Alcock said the 50 acres exhibited by Mr. 
Pilgrim oonsinted of a fine paddock of grey land, very clean and free from trees and 
stumps. The under layers were well consolidated, and the soil contained more moisture 
than most of the other entries. The seedbed was exceptionally even and regular, and 
showed evidence of a few wwd seeds germinating. The mulch was rather fine, due to 
the use of harrows and rather shallow in depth—l^in. to 2in., but very clean and free 
from weeds. The paddock was ploughed S^in. deep in April, worked with a spring- 
tooth towards the end of July, scarified in October, and harrowed twice early in Marcii 
and again daring the first week in April. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

Section 1.—White Lbghobns. 




Score to Month ending April 

30th, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

E. F. Ashmeade .... 

398, Magill Road, Ken¬ 
sington Park 

(1) 7 

(2) 2 

(3) 7 

16 

L. R. Badoock . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 7 

(5) 4 

(6) 6 

17 

C. .1. C. Burton. 

M allala. 

(7) 12 

(8) 12 

(9) 15 

39 

C. .1. C. Burton. 

Mailala. 

(10) 10 

(11) 9 

i (12) 6 

26 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St.. Glandore 

(13) 9 

(14) 14 

i (15) 1 

24 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(10) 12 

(17) 11 

1 (18) 4 

27 



(19) 13 
(22) 9 

(20) 8 
(23) r. 

(21) 8 
(24) 6 

29 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glaiiville 
Blocks 

20 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(25)10 

(26) 13 

(27) 7 

30 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 0 

(29) 9 

(30) 9 

24 

L. H. Crawford. 

Militarv Road, Grange .. 

(31) 3 

(32) 1 

(33) 10 

14 

B . C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 8 

(35)10 

(36) 10 

28 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 10 

(38) 5 

(39) 8 

23 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 7 

(41) 2 

(42) 5 

14 

T. Du bring . 

Mailala. 

(43) 10 

(44) 10 

(4C) I 

21 

T. Duhring . 

Mailala. 

(46) - 

(47) — 

(48) - 

— 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 10 

(50) - - 

(51) 2 

12 

V. F, Gaineau. 

Findon Road. W'oodville . 

(52) 1 

(53) 4 

(54) 6 

11 

W. Chas, Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill. 

(55) 3 

(56)14 

(57)13 

30 

G. (’. (iavin . 

! Salisburv . 1 

(58) 5 

(59) 3 

(60) 4 

12 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisburv . 

(61) 14 

(62) 15 

(63) 5 

34 

H. H. Hefford . | 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(64) 6 

(65) 5 

(66) - 

11 

H. H. Hettord . 

McHenry Street,»Murray 
Bridge 

(67) 16 

m 1 

(69) 6 

23 

W. H. A. Hodgson . . 

CommerciHl lid., Salisbury 

(70) 5 

(71) 5 

(72) 5 1 

15 

\V. H. A. Hodgson . . 

Coinmercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 3 

(74) 5 

(75) 6 

14 

E. A. Lamertoii .... 1 

Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 3 

(77)10 

(78) 14 

1 27 

C. H. Lines, jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 7 

(80) 16 

(81) 1 

24 

C. H. Lines, jun. . . . 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(82) 5 

(83) — 

(84) 3 

‘ 8 

V. F'. Gaineau . 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(85) 1 

(86)- 1 

(87) 7 1 

8 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Paynehara 

(88) 8 

(89) 1 

(90) 13 1 

22 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, l^ayneham 

(91) 7 

(92) 6 

(93) 7 

20 

H. A. Rasmussen ... i 

Swan Terrac;e, Ethelton . 

(94) 12 

(95) 7 

(96) 13 

32 

H. A. Rasmussen .., 

Swan J erraee, Ethelton . 

(97) 9 

(98) 11 

(99) 14 

34 

8. E. Reedman. 

51, Gilbert Street, 

Gilberton 

(1(K)) 17 

(101) 14 

(102) 11 

42 

Bruce Rowe . 

“St. Kevem,” Two Wells 

(103) 11 

(104) 5 

( 105)13 

29 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” 'IVo Wells 

(106) 7 

(107) 5 

(108) 5 

17 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 1 

(110) 6 

(111) 6 

13 

H. d. Stacjey. 

Uraidla . 

(112) 2 

(113) 2 

(114) 1 

5 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 8 

(116) 2 

(117) 8 

18 

Thomas & Elson ... 

53, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 7 

(119) 3 

(120) 5 

15 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(121) 9 

(122)10 

(123) 13 

32 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(124) 3 

(125) 4 

(126) 8 

15 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(127) 10 

(128)19 

(129) 7 

36 

F. F. Welford ..... 

] , Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(130) 9 

(131) 8 

(132) 3 

20 
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EoO’LAYiifG Competition—Section 1—White Lbohorns— contimitd. 




Scor 

e to Month ending April 





30th. 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 







Bird No. 

' Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

j and Eggs 

and Eggs : 

Totals 



Laid. 

i Laid. 

Laid. 


A. P. Urlwin . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

(133) 2 

1 (134) 10 

(135) 5 

23 

A. W. Dawes . 

230, Portrush Road, 

(130)11 

! (137) 1 

(138) 8 

20 


Glenunga Gardens 


1 

- 

— 

Total—Sectioi 

1 1 . 

1 — 

i - 

— 

973 


Section 2—Any other ] 

Light Breeds. 



V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodvillc 

(139) 7 

(140) - 

(141)- 

7 


(Minorcas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 1 

1 (143) 8 

(144)- 

9 







Total—Sectioi 

n 2 . 

— 1 


— 

10 


Sec'tion 3—Black ( 

)bitngtons. 




Arthur Cook ., 

[ 187. Goodwoo<l Road, i 

j (145) 14 

(140) 18 

'(147)10 

42 

1 

1 Colonel Light Gardens 







: (148) 22 

(149) 9 

(150)15 

46 

L. H. Crawford .... | 

! Military Road, Grange . . 

! (151) 5 

(L52) 2 

I (153) 9 

10 

L. H. ("rawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

: (154) 2 

i (155) 3 

(150) 13 

18 

1.08. Darcy . i 

1 Mypolonga . 

(157) 12 

; (158) 4 

i (159)11 

27 

Lee. Darcy . 

Mvpolonga . 

^ (100) 5 

i (101) 12 

i (102) 3 

20 

J. 11. Dowling. 

* Glossop . 

(103) — 

(104) 2 

, (165) — 

2 

H. Fidgo . 

1 313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 

(100) 7 

' (107) 5 

! (108) — 

12 

H. H. HefTord. 

1 McHenry Street, Murray 

(109) — 

(170)- 

(171) 9 

• 9 


Bridge 





F. J. Hudson . 

r)4, Willcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 8 

(173) 22 

: (174) 7 

37 

A. G. Dawes. 

2.30, Portrush Road, 

(175) 9 

: (170) 18 

(177) 1 

28 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Lines, jun. 

i Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178) 1 

(179) 1 

(180) 1 

3 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181) 1 

(182) 2 

(183) 2 

5 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstowm 

' (184) 2 

(185) 12 

(180)11 

25 

H. J. Mills. 

1 Edward St., Edwardstown 

: (187) 11 

(188)- 

! (189) — 

11 

J, Rawe. 

Honeyton St., Seaton l*k. 

; (HH>) 10 

■ (191)- 

(192) — 

10 

S. E. Reodman. 

51, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

; (193) 9 

(194) 4 

; (195) 18 

31 

S. E. Ret)dman. ! 

51, Gill)ert St., Gilberton. 

i (190) 2 

(197) 3 

1 (198) 11 

16 

H. L. Twartz . I 

Gawler. 

; (199) 7 

(2(M}) 17 

(201) 1 

25 

A. G. Dawes. i 

230, Portrush Road, 

; (202) 8 

(203) 17 

! (204) 14 

39 


Glenunga Gardens 





N. F, Richardson ... 

00, Beaufort St., Wood- 

i (205) 23 

(200) 9 

j (207) 8 

40 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

, (208) 18 

1 (209)13 

! (210) 4 

35 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

i 3, Itushton St., Goodwood 

j (211) 8 

i (212) 17 

: (213) 10 

41 

W. Woodley . 

‘ Tailem Bend. 

(214) - 

: (215)- 

: (210) — 

— 

W. Wood lev . 

Tailem Bend . 

(217) - 

. (218) - 

: (219) — 


Total—Section 3 . 


i — 

1 — 

,538 


Section 4—Any other 

Heavy Breed. 



H. Fidge . 

i 313, Cross Roa<ls, Clarence 

i (220) - 

; (221) — 

1 (222) - 

— 


Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 



1 

1 


V, F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, W'oodviile 

(223) 5 

i (224) — 

1 (225) 5 : 

5 


(Rhode Island Reds) 



1 ' 

1 


V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Roa<i, W'oodville 

2(220) — 

j (227) - 

1 (228) — 

— 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





H. J. Mills. ! 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 10 

(230) 7 ! 

^(231)- 

23 

i 

(Rhode Island Reds) 





W. R. WTlliams .... 1 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(232) 7 

(233) 10 ; 

(234) 3 

20 


(Rhode Island Reds) 





W. R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(235) 17 

(230) 17 

; (237) 10 

50 


(Rhode Island Reds) 

i 




Bruce Rowe . i 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells i 

(238) — ! 

(239) — 

(240) — i 

— 

i 

(Barnevelders) 

! 




Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(241)— j 

1 (242) - 

(243)— ; 

— 


(Welsumers) 




— 

Total—Section 4 . 

— s 

i “ 

— 

98 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULIS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1988. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

1 

1 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Teat. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 

xMarch. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

March. 

Pet Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Oow 
July 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/E . 

27 

23-23 

12,152^ 

450-09 

5,396-54 

486-08 

17-97 

219-51 

3-99 

7/H . 

9 

8-29 

4,7671 

629-72 

6,333-80 

247-10 

27-46 

269-60 

6-18 

7/K . 

19-90 

12-10 

9,2751 

466-32 

6,624-20 

379-72 

19-09 

278-80 

4-09 

7/L . 

36 

30-06 

17,653* 

490-37 

5,490-54 

841-23 

28-87 

258-90 

4-77 

7/T . 

14 

11-94 

3,585 

266-07 

4,453-30 

190-62 

13-61 

204-46 

5-81 

7fW . 

19 

15-81 

9,044 

476-00 

5,854-87 

379-54 

19-98 

246-80 

4-20 

7/Y . 

27 

24-10 

11,166 

418-56 

6,291-37 

546-16 

20-23 

248-42 

4-89 

7/Aa 

! 14 

11-68 

8,633* 

259-53 

4,618-86 

188-16 

18-44 

220-51 

6-18 

7/Hh 

18 

17-71 

5,581* 

310-08 

4,762-79 

266-60 

14-81 

207 17 

4-78 

7/Kk ! 

19 

17-52 

10,107* 

681-97 

6,891-26 

466-19 

24-48 

249-52 

4*60 

7/Mm 

37 

29-58 

16,636 

449-62 

6,369-29 

684-47 

18-60 

249-26 

4-12 

7/Nn 

23-29 

16-68 

7 979* 

342-61 

6,777-85 

330-26 

14-18 

227-41 

4-14 

7/Oo 

16 

13-82 

6,985 

436-56 

5,840-64 

861-07 

22-57 

276-56 

6-17 

7/Pp 

19 

17-23 

9,319* 

490-50 

! 5,877-48 

610-77 

26-88 

317-10 

5-48 

7/Qq 

16-87 

14 

7,436* 

468-59 

i 4,536-87 

431-87 

27-21 

254-48 

5-81 

7/fT 

18-61 

16-55 

10,708* 

576-41 

! 5,818-83 

468-61 

26-18 

260-54 

4-88 

7/UlT 1 

22-90 

18-87 

6,088* 

266-87 

4,857-05 

264-68 

11-56 

220-96 

4-85 

7/Vv 1 

13-61 

9 74 

, 5,234 

384-56 

6,029-43 

206-48 

19-68 

296-66 

6-09 

7/Xx 

22 

19-48 

11,685* 

528-88 

6.534-23 

675-61 

80-71 

369-61 

6-81 

7/Yy ! 

20-94 

19-£i2 

1 7,704 

367-90 

4,468-90 

368-75 

17-87 

200-18 

5-02 

Means | 

20-61 

17-35 

8,834-68 

428-74 

5,467-79 

417-86 

2025 

248-43 

4-72 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


REST!I,TS OK Il(rTTE5.FAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1«8». 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Teat. 

No. of 
Cow sin 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Vow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow- 
October 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C .. 

32-84 

24-45 

14,243* 

438-72 

3,438-73 

742-24 

22-60 

177-20 

5-21 

5/1) . 

30-06 

19-94 

12,365* 

411-36 

8,870-82 

648-55 

21-57 < 

183T9 

5-24 

6/E . 

40-06 

24-03 

0,394 

234-49 

2,8.57-16 

604-92 

12-60 

154-00 

5-87 

6/P . 

31-06 

22-48 

16,062* 

484-94 

3,435-84 

778-01 

25-06 

169-73 

6-17 

5/ii . 

70-68 

47-45 

12,495 

176-78 

2,202-03 

630-66 

7-61 

91-49 

4*25 

6/ft . . 

19-36 

10-45 

4,620* 

288-78 

2,266-73 

232-60 

12-02 

110-27 

6-03 

6/y . 

26 

20-68 

12,326 

474-88 

8,388-98 

688-06 

26-32 

173-74 

6*68 

6/Z .. 

38-27 

33-74 

26,628 

696-79 

3,910-47 

1,26809 

83-00 

186-80 

4-74 

5/EE 

19 ! 

17 

8,447* 

444-61 

4,380-92 

476-28 

25-07 

216-52 

6-64 

6/Gg 

23 

17-58 

6,765* 

294-15 

2,271-76 

860-08 

16-65 

109-28 

6-82 

5Ai . 

31 ; 

26-55 

13,441 

433-61 

3,667-67 

711-81 

22-97 

175-77 

6-29 

6/Jj . 

24-36 1 

15 i 

6,888* 

282-69 

3,583-84 

321-57 

13-21 1 

164-22 

4-67 

5/Kk 

20-26 

17-94 

10,766 

581-39 

2,880-21 

512-43 

26-29 i 

131-00 

4-76 

5/Nn. 

24-48 

23-16 

0,425* 

385-02 

8,828-62 

486-71 

19-84 

180-06 

6-16 

6/00 

21 

20 

8,695* 

414-07 

3,462-21 

410-76 

19-66 

167-42 

4-72 

5/Qq 

19-81 

15-28 

8,721 

440-23 

2,768-08 

600-65 

26-27 

161-41 

5-74 

6/Er 

23 

11-68 

4,024* 

174-98 

1,886-12 

202-39 

8-80 

107-97 

6-08 

5/S« 

20-23 

11-58 

4,848* 

289-66 

8,183-49 

280-89 

11-41 

147-24 

4-76 

6/Tt 

12 1 

10 

4,169* 

347-46 

8,610-88 

217-89 

18-12 

187-47 

5-21 

6/Uu 

21-29 

19-62 

7,136* 

335-20 

2,629-52 

367 15 

16-78 

119-69 

6-00 

6/Vv 

21-90 

13-13 

13,382 

611-05 

.8,030-14 

608-02 

27-64 

186-20 

4-51 

Means 

27-13 

20-03 

10,182-98 

376-40 

8,072-82 

i 618-01 

18-91 

149-88 

6-04 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KKrtIVLTS OK nt'TTEKFAT TESTS FOR MAKOII, 1933. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Averag 

Test, 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 1 
Deceinl>er ' 
to ! 

March. ' 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
T>ecember 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

o/ 

0/ li . 

19 

10-48 

4.858^ 

255-71 

1.31.5-51 i 

219-49 

11-55 

62 42 

4-62 

tt/C . 

18 

13-87 

7,3344 

407-47 

2.272 12 : 

328-49 

18-25 

103-06 

4-48 

0/F . 

24 

16-35 

12,5511 

522-98 

1,953-42 i 

688-29 

28-47 

101-51 

5-44 

6/H . 

20 

18-26 

7,381i 

281-48 

1,987-96 ' 

879-72 

14-60 

96-65 

5-19 

«/V . 

13 

10-48 

4,752 

365-54 

1,955-10 1 

210-58 

16-20 

87-23 

4-43 

6/Ii . 

30 

26-6.5 

19,8074 

660-25 

2,648-30 

833 82 

27-79 

113-40 

4-21 

d/lJ. 

2113 

16-32 

14,.5974 

690-84 

2,384-01 

554-75 

26-25 

03-85 

3-80 

6/0() 

18-35 

18-35 

16,795 

916-26 

3,614-36 ! 

722-27 

39-36 

160-50 

4-.30 

ti/Fr i 

15 

; 10-90 

7,729 

515-27 1 

1,954-80 : 

361-41 i 

24-09 

94-37 

4-68 

«/QQ ! 

24 

21-48 

19,836 

826-50 1 

8,61.5-16 

880-86 

.36-70 

154 76 

4-44 

«/rr i 

29 

i 27-81 

20,878 

719-93 1 

3,266 21 ! 

913-16 

31 49 

140-25 

4-37 

O/Tt ‘ 

22 

17-90 

12,9544 1 

588-84 ! 

2,762-35 : 

601-01 1 

! 27-32 

122-77 

i 4-64 

e/VV ; 

21 

! 19-19 

12,7734 

608-26 1 

.3.136-42 ; 

654-87 i 

1 3M8 

147-01 

li-lS 

(i/Xx , 

23 

1 19-42 

14.1834 ; 

616-67 

2.839 73 ; 

592-71 i 

1 25-77 

117-98 

4-18 

«/YY ! 

30-87 1 

1 20.52 

13,4584 ! 

435-97 1 

1 869-76 

7(K)-35 ! 

i 22-69 

94-38 

i 5-20 

iilZ'i \ 

27-61 1 

; 22-77 

18,724 

678-16 1 

2,971 74 

832-71 1 

80-16 

180-93 

4-45 

6 /A A A i 

20 

11-39 

1,732 

86-60 

917-42 

103-98 

5-20 ' 

51-16 

' 6-00 

«/BHU i 

26-94 

21-97 i 

[ 18.7784 

697-05 I 

2,996-10 

732-07 

27-17 1 

121-62 

3-90 

<}/CC'<' 1 

18-13 : 

17-55 

I 11,2104 

618-34 

2.711 11 

482-31 

26-(Ml 

113-65 

4-;}0 

fi/Dnn 1 

23 1 

21-97 1 

16,3764 

712 02 1 

2,ft24-9t) 

695-46 

30-24 

126-97 

4-25 

«/Eke , 

26-45 , 

21-74 

i 18,161 

686-61 

3,46.5-69 

807-54 

30-53 

144-28 

4-45 

d/PFF ’ 

27 

22 

' 19..592 

i 725-63 

3,217-72 

H3J-99 

! 30-81 

135-33 

4-25 

O/HGG , 

26 

25-39 i 

24.6234 

1 947-06 

3,569-52 

939-03 

j 36-12 

143-96 

8*81 

Mt'aiin i 

23-02 

18-82 

13.870-70 

602-53 

1 2,651-.58 

611-38 

I 26-50 

! 116-79 

4-11 


i 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MAiniFACTUREBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture^ January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For Kill information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, Metropolitan Abattoirs Board. 
Box 573E, a.P.O.. Adelaide. 


ALSO HAHOFACTtlBBD— 

Blood Manure Bone Manure 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DAIRY CONFERENCE AT MOUNT BARKER. 

Tlie second Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, organised 
to discuss problems connected with the dairying industry, was held at Mount Barker 
on Thursday, May llth^ 1933. Mr. A. E. Hunt (Chairman of Mount Barker Branch) 
presided. Messrs. P. Bady (Member of Advisory Board of Agriculture), L. Cowan, 
B.Sc. (Council, Roseworthy Agricultural College), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Gt)vern' 
ment Veterinary G’fficer), R Baker (Dairy Instructor, Roseworthy Agricultural 
College), H. J. Apps (Senior Dairy Instructor), H. C. Pritchard (General SecretarA'), 
and F. C. Richards (Assistant ^^ecretary) attended on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Delegates were present from the Jervois, Milang, Mount Barker, Norrung, ( urreiicy 
Creek, Tweedvale, Murray Bridge, Hartley, Macclesfield, I^ongwood, Lyndoch, and 
Adelaide Branches. 

Mr. Baily delivered the opening address. The following papers were read, and 
aroused instructive discussions:—Stock Troubles,*^ Mr. P. Wise (Meat Inspector, 
Mount Barker); Fodders for Southern Districts,” Mr. B. Stephenson, Mount IkirktT; 
“General Management of Dairy Cows.” Mr. B. Casley, Milang. 

Departmental officers replied to numerous questions, and the Conference adopted the 
following resolutions:—“That the 1934 Conference be held at Milsing.” “That this 
Annua! Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Burojiu reaffirm its resolution, 
]»a88ed at the 1932 Conference, that it is highly desirable that a cattle compensation 
fund similar to the Victorian fund lie established without delay in this State by Act of 
Parliament.” “In the interest of huimin life, all biillji in dairy herds should be 
dehorrwdf and that it be a request to the Advisory Board of Agriculture that the Board 
bring this resolution to the notice of the Royal Agricultural Society, together with a 
suggestion that judges at the Society’s Show should not allow any points for a bull’s 
horns when judging dairy bulls.” “In the interests of the dairying industry, tliat 
an Ad'du^ory Bofird of Ikurying be appointed, separate from the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, to deal wdth matters arising from Bureaux and Conferences.” “That 
this Conference again asks that the Dairy Industry Act, 1928, be amended to < <»m|)el 
all factories to pay for all ereain accch'ding to grade on a deferential liasis. ” 


DESTEOYINO COUCH GRASS ON FALLOW. 

Asking for the best method of destroying couch grass on fallow, the Frayville Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau has been advised by the Supervisor of Experimental Work 
(Mr. R. 0. Scott) that for small areas, such as the best method of eradicating 

couch grass is hand-digging and removing all material. Any portion of stem left 
behind will commence new growth. It is not likely that the weed will be completely 
eradicated in one operation, and eonsequejitly close attention must be given and the 
new growth dug out as it appears. However, provided that the first removal is thorough, 
later treatments will not be difficult. 

Where the infestation covers larger areas and extends into farm fields, hand-digging 
is not practicable. In this case, eradication is more difficult, but the w'eed may be kejpt 
fairly well under control by cultivation. 

Couch grass is more or less dormant tKroui^out the winter months, and therefore 
tillage must be given in the suiaaner time. The stems are exposed to foe Warm suii, 
and provided they are not pk)teeted by earth, they qtdckly die. Consequently, it is ah 
advantage to follow the cultivator with the harrows to drag them to the surface, and 
as soon as possible bum off the heaps of couch grass Toota^ 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


MOUNT BARKEE DAIRY CONFERENCE, MAY llTii, 1933. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY COW8. 

[By B. N. Casley, Milang.] 

The system of management largely depends on the method of disposal of the milk, 
i.e., whether sold as new milk or made into butter or dheese, and naturally the method 
select(*d \^’ill be that which is expected to give the greatest net profit. 

In addition, the position of the farm in relation ho markets, the naturo of the soil, 
the altitude and climate, and the buildings, all influence to some extent the suitability 
of a farm for any particular purpose, and as these factors are very varmble, there 
luii'it Itc many exccplions to any method of classification. 

Cow’s should at all times be <juietly and gently treated. Hurried driving in and out 
of gates and doors, chasing by dogs, beating ivith a stick or milking stool, are objec¬ 
tionable in every way, and should not be tolerated. A cow in milk must have time 
to eat, chew, and digest her food in comfort, and rough treatment not only interferes 
with digestion, but also disturbs the nervoirs system which more or h*ss c.ontnols the 
action of the milk-making glands, and Uius lessen the milk yield. 

Gentle treatment should begin with the calf, when dehorning should take place, 
and be eoniiniied with the yearling and in-calf heifer; where it is customary to api^roaeli 
and handle young stock at all ages there avUI be no difiiculty in the management and 
milking of a newly <*alved heifer, lier milk yield will be increased, and much time wall 
be saved. 

The keeping of a recoid of th(‘ milk yielded by each cow, by wfdghing the milk 
produced at regular convenient intervals, should l)e part of the management oi every 
dairy herd. The expcrien(‘,e of many farmer.s has shown that milk-recording is the basi^ 
of successful dairy farming. 

The.sc records—supplemented by records of the percentage of fat in the milk of eacli 
COW'—provide the information which .shows which cows should be sold, because of their 
low' yields, and which should Ix' kept and bred from; further, recording introduces 
buHiness methods, and when these are found instrumental in making for more protit, 
the urge is tow'ards the inti'oduction of better methods in every branch of farm work. 
Careful records should be kept of the date of service, when due, and actual date of 
calving. Such records are needful when drying off if the cow' is to have a rest before 
freshening; this period of rest varies according to circumstances, but at least two 
montlis are beneficial for a cow' )>roducing 3001b. fat. In the ordinary dairy herd it is 
customary for cows to friisheii once a year. Under such conditions the average length 
of the lactation jieriod is 43 weeks, but the length of the lactation period of each cow' 
is also influenced by the cow^s inherent milking capacity, and by the seasion of the year 
w'hen she calves. A study of production records shows that cow's calving from Januarv 
to April give more than cows calving from August to November, because the advent of 
fresh grass after the cows have been in milk several montlis increases the yield and 
causes a second flush of milk. 

The individual cows in a herd are usually named or numbered, but the recording of 
production work and grading up of stock for entry into breed herd Ixioks has shown the 
need for a definite system of identification of animals by tattooing a number in the ear. 

Cows are creatures of habit, and changes from their accustomed routine lead to a 
lessened milk yield. 8o far as possible, a definite time table should be adliered to in 
the daily work of milking and feeding. 

The aim of the farmer in feeding should be to give an appetising, balanced, and 
economical diet, which should be first a **maintenance part^' and second a ‘^produc¬ 
tion part,'' the quantity of the latter to vary according to milk yield. 
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The simplest method of feeding according to milk yield ifil to give uniform qualities 
of bulky foods to all covns for the maintenance part, then prepare a production mixture 
of concentrates and mineralfi. In the feeding of heavy milkers, it is desirable to 
provide a mixture of greater variety of concentrates, watching always for signs of 
over-feeding when the concentrate allowance should be reduced and a laxative rnasJi 
given. 

The dairyman should always be the best judge, guided by the records and the 
condition of the cows as to when the pasture requires to be supplemented. 

Milking should always b© carried out as quickly and thoroughly as possible. Quick 
milking gives increased returns. Thorough milking means careful stripping, because 
strippings are very rich in fat. 

A good keeping, w-Iiolesome article of good flavor and quality can only be produced 
if the milk itself is clean. The essentials in the chain of operations from the cow to the 
consumer, so far as the producer is ooncerned, are: Clean oows, particularly as regards 
jdder and teats, which should he washed before milking; dean utenMls —^buckets, cans, 
separator, cooler, &c.—vdiich should be well washed after using; cooling tHie milk or 
cream to as low a tem})erature as possible in a dean room immediately, and keeping the 
milk or cream cajoI in a clean place until dispatched from the farm. 

At all times careful w^atch should be kept for signs of sickness, probably the most 
common ailment in our midst is caused through a deficiency of minerals in the feeds— 
very noticeable during a dry summer. When it is considered wliaf a cow needs in 
minerals to produce a c^lf and to milk to capacity, the urgent need to supply what 
is lacking is apaprent. 

FODDERS FOB SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 


[By B. Stephenson, Mount Barker.] 

Whilst it is intended to deal chiefly with fodders which are annuals, and which are 
planted to give a supply of green feed for the summer months, no paper on gre^iistufts 
would be complete without some reference to Lucerne. 

Climatic conditions differ so that what may give good results in one district would 
be a failure in another. For instance, lucerne does not do w'ell at Mount Barker if sown 
in the autumn or with a cover crop. The main thing is to give it a good start; there¬ 
fore thoroughly plough and cultivate the land, to free it from weeds and to conserve the 
moisture. Do not sow the seed until October, as the flea is generally bad up to the 
middle of that month, and the young lucerne will disappear as soon as it shows through 
the ground. This may perhaps seem rather late, but if the land has been well pre¬ 
pared and a showery day selected for seeding, the quickness of germination and young 
growth is wonderful. 

If possible, and not too expensive, the land should be well limed some time previous 
to sowing, and also a liberal quantity of super or bonedust applied when putting in 

the crop. At first thought this may appear rather a costly job, but when tme 

considers the time that this crop will last-—lucerne has been grown without any resowing 
for 34 years in the Mbunt Barker district—it will be admitted iliat it well repays 
the cost. 

Method of Sowing.^lt drilled in, mix the quantity of seed per acre with the amount 
of super per acre thoroughly, and cover lightly. If broadcast, the method I adopt is 

to mix the seed as above, gnd sit on the back of the roller, with my back to the horses 

and seed lip on my knees. I can then sow double-handed, and aftor the first rouiud the 
driver—who, of course, is walking—can gauge the distance or width to miss, In this 
way it is possible to make a very oven sowing. After the sowing process is over a 
light harrowing removes the roller marks and covers the seed. A luceme plot of six 
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acres was sown in this manner as late as November of last year, and has given a very 
promising stand without irrigation, but it was a favorable seaaion. Lucerne is valuable 
for grassing, for green feed and for silage, and undoubtedly has proved and earned its 
right to be the foremost of fodders. 

Sorghum. 

There is a number of different kinds of sorghum, but of the older ones Imphee or 
Planter^ Friend will give the best results. Sudan Grass, on account of its “cut-and- 
come-again'’ qualities,. has i^roved itself the best of this family, and also one of the 
best of summer fodders. Of quick germination and growddi, provided it is not put in too 
early, the first cut can bo obtained in about eight or ten weeks from time of sowing, 
and as it stools out freely,the second growth is ready to start away directly the first 
is carted off. If put in well, in ground of good heart, three cuts can be expected and 
the fourth growth fed off in the one season. 

It has not the same tendency to poison as other sorghums, is easy to cut, and if mown 
Just at the beginning of the flowering stage, makes good hay; it also stands feeding off 
well. If sown too early the crop will be a failure, whereas by waiting for suitable 
conditions, success is generally assured. A splendid drought-resister, it will grow 
through hot weather when otlnr plants are withering, provided tlie soil has l)een well 
prepared before s(»wing. 

Maize. 

Maize succeeds best in a warm deep soil, well drained, wdth a good capacity for 
retaining moisture. Rich river flats and drained swamps furnish the best conditions. As 
maize ncHids a warm soil for germinaton, if aowm too early in cold ground the is 
liable to rot. 

The young plants Ixsing most susceptible to frost, it is well to put off sowing until 
this danger is past. In this district October or early November is the most suitable 
time. As with all other summer crops, no amount of cultivating after the crop is planted 
can make up for the lack of it before; and as a tine seedbed.' is required, the land should 
be worked to a tin(> tilth with eultivator and hanows. The erop is at its best just as the 
grain is beginning to harden from the milk stage, ae at this time the crop, as a whole, 
has its greatest nutritive value. Maize cannot be profitably gnown in this district for 
seedf as the summer is not of long enough duration; and the first autumn frosts muse 
liavoc in the crop. 

Sunflower. 

This fodder is w'cll worth a trial. The two large varieties, grey and black seeded, 
yield a quantity of feed in their l(?aves and stalks. The flower contains a large amount 
of honey for bees, and when the seed ripens it is greatly appreciated by poultry. Like 
maize, it does lK?st in deep, rich soil, deeply ploughed, and well worked before sowing. 
I have tried it with maize as a mixture, and have always found that it gets right away 
from the maize, both in earlier germination and later growth, and is much more hardy, 
standing frosts that have cut the maize to ‘ * shavings. ’ ^ It is surprising the weight of 
green stuff that can be grown from a small patch, and it does not take the cows long 
to acquire a taste for it, and if it does not increase the flow of milk, it keeps the 
supply from falling off. 

Bekskem or Egyptian Clover. 

This is more of a winter fodder, but I prefer to sow it in the late summer or early 
autumn to give it a gjood start for the winter. Under irrigation in summer it produces 
a splendid growth of succulent green feed, easily cut with scythe or mower, and ready 
to show out again straight away. Apart from being a splendid fodder, berseem ranks 
with the best as a soil enricher, adding a quantity of nitrogen and humus to the ground, 
thus preparing the way for the following crop. 
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Rape. 

This is a fodder that should be more extensively grown. As a *Hopper*up^^ of sheep 
and lambs it will give splendid returns for a comparatively low outlay, putting that 
bloom or finish on lambs especially that attracts the eye of the buyer. It has rather a 
tendency to bloat stock, therefore care should be used in turning animals on it to graze. 
If white mustard seed is mixed with it when being sown, about l^lb. to 2 lb. per acre, 
that helps to counteract any ill-effects; but as with several other fodders, while it is. 
fresh to the stock, they should only bo pastured for a fihort time, and not be too empty 
when turned in to graze. Care should be exercised to prepare the proper variety of 
seed; some kinds are useless and a rank pest. Broadleaf Dwarf Essex can, be recom¬ 
mended. 

I have cut rape, and after letting it wilt for a while, fed it to the milking cows, and 
could not detect any objectionable odor or taint, but it is best not to feed it to the 
staock too near milking time. 

The above remarks apply also to chou mocllier, with the exception that the leaves are 
plucked from the plant and fed to the stock. It is a good milk producer and does not. 
taint the milk like some other plants, and can be sown from March through to October. 
There is a number of other members of the kale^ family, but this ia the best from the 
dairyman’s point of view. 

Silver Beet. 

This is another valuable plant that has not been growni to the extent that it deserves. 
It is not a tricky crop to grow, although, as with everything else, the best results follow 
careful cultivation. It will stand feeding off several times, if care is taken not to let 
the stock remain on it so as to eat out the crown. It will last for a long time if grown 
under good conditions and the right variety is sown. As a fodder it is well worthy of 
a trial. Poultry relish it as a green picking, sheep and lambs will fatten on it, and 
if planted well down in the level, cows can be allowed to graze on it without much 
danger of eating it out, provided reasonable precautions are taken. Takes on well if 
transplanted in showery weather, and produces a large quantity of seed if let gio to head. 

Boot Crops. 

There is a number of root crops, all of which are worthy of cultivation—mangels^ 
swedes, turnips, field carrots, and sugar beet. Mangels .—Out of seven or eight varieties- 
the Bong Rec^ and Yellow Globe seem to be the most grown. Not oCiily does the root 
provide a very large quantity of food, but the leaves also, especially of the long variety,, 
produce fodder which the cows relish and which adds greatly to the quantity of cream. 
Xt means work to grow and feed to stock a large mangel crop, but as the food comes 
in winter, a good root crop is a valuable asset. Last year I had a quantity of mangels 
still in the ground at the end of the season, and wanting that ground for another crop, 
I pulled them when making ensilage and put them in layers between the green stuff. 
They came out fiat and cooked, and both the cows and pigs ate them readily. The dirt, 
of course, must be removed before fed to stock. 

Grasses. 

Phalaris iuberosa, Prairie, Paspalum, Bye, and Kikuyu .—Phalaris tuherosa is the 
best winter grass. It is over 20 years since I first planted it and it is still going strong, 
and will withstand frost better than any other grass. It is not a grass suitable for 
hay, although it will grow high enough, but for grazing it is at its best. It also makes 
good silage, especially if mixed with other grasses. Prairie is a good second to the 
above, but will not stand such heavy grazing; makes a good hay, which stock, both 
horses and cattle, greatly appreciate. Paspalum, if continually grazed and not allowed 
to seed, has its uses in rough country, but if allowed to grow it gets very bitter and 
stock do not like it; it then becomes a pest. The different ryes are good, especially for 
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grazing, and generally constitute the main bulk in meadow hay. Do not let it get too 
ripe before cutting. Kihuyu does not seed, but grows fnom runners. It is easily estab¬ 
lished, is a good drought-rcsister, yields a good supply of succulent fodder, but is not 
recommended for land that is likely to be tilled in the future on account of its root 
syetom. 

T*o anyone seeking information on subterranean clover, I would refer them to Mr. 
Spafford^B bulletin on this subject. Over 30 years ago the late Mr. A. W. Howard, of 
this district, wrote regarding this plant:—‘^We are treading under foot what we now 
think a weed, but which in the near future will be one of the greatest assets of the 
district. ’ ’ How truly has that prophecy b<v'n fulfilled, and what a lasting monument 
is this clover to the memory of the man who introduced it. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Boaid of Agricultun* was held on Wednesday, 
April 2()th, tliere l>eiiig jiresent Messrs. H. N. Wicks (Chairman), R. H. Martin, S. 
Shepherd^ A. L. McKwin, F. Coleman, P. J. Daily, ,1. W. Sandford, Dr. A. E. V. 
Richardsoii, and H. C. Pritchard (Hecretary). 

An apology was received from Prof. A. ,1. Perkins. 

liE.WK Oh' AiiSENOE.—The Hon. Minister notified the Board that he had approved of 
leave of absence to Messrs. G. .leffrey and d. B. Murdoch. 

BrnKAU E.xhiiut at Royal Show.—T he Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
asked for particidars relating to the {proposed alteration in points of the Bureau exhibit 
8t> as to provide greaHu‘ seo]>e for Branches in Hills and other similar districts. It wa.s 
decided to leave the matter in th(‘ hands of Mr. F. Coleman to discuss with the 
Agricultural Committee of the vSociety. 

Boudkktowk (’onferen(T Resolittions.—1. Varieties of Wheats Smtahle to Districts: 
^‘That a list of the varieties of wheat that have proved the most suitable and highest 
yielders in t!u‘ various districts of the {State, together with the time of .seeding, be 
published in th<‘ Journal of Aprumtture some time ahead of the commencement of 
seeding operations.’’ The Board decided to seek a report from the Director of 
Agriculture on this resolution. 2, Moxiaus Weeds: ^‘That st<‘]>s should be taken to 
di8.seminate knowledge of noxious weeds through country schools and Agricultural 
Bureaux. ’ ’ The Secretary was dexmted to make further inquiries into the matter 

llidley Memorial Trust. —Mr. A, M. Dawkins was nominated a member to represent 
the Advisory Board on the Ridley Memorial Trust. 

Life Membership.-- The following names were added to the roll of Life Members 
of the Agricultural Bureau:—Narrung Braimh—Messrs. W. ,1. L. Thacker, E. L. Goode, 
J. W. McNicol, Ij. H. Mann, G. E. Goodt*. Murraytowii Branch—F. J. Tregeiiza, 

New Branch.—A pproval was given to the formation of a Branch at Sutherlands, 
with the. following per-sons as foimdatiou members;—E. F. Boehm, J. Boehm, J. F. 
Schroeder, 8. and N. Bahnisch, W., E., and A. M. Twartz, L. Niemz, H. O. Colebatch, 
E. R., W. G., P. R., O. B., L. G., and A. R. Schiller. 

New MEMBEB.^^.—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Oalitdi—O. Barkhahn, B. H. Northcott; Hoi>e Forest—G. Watson; Artliurton—H. 
Bishop, Ronald Brechin, B. W. Burns, A. H. Burns, Harvey Burns, S. A. Brine; 
Elbow Hill—Geo. Rehn; Warcowie—^E. L. Williams; Warcowie Women—^Mrs. W. J. 
Sanders; Ohilpuddie Bock—^Harry Frost; Wasloys Women’s—Miss Elsie Hewlett; 
Rendelsham Women’s—Mrs. L. Foster, Miss Phyllis Foster, Mrs. E. Stratford; Hanson 
— Mrs. D. Or. Stevens, Erie Goodridge, Jack Ooodridge, Glen E. Finch. 

Annual Conorkss,—T he Advisory Board decided to request approval for holding 
the Annual Congress in Adelaide during September, and that His Excellency the 
Governor be requested to deliver the optuiing address. 
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DAIKY AND FABM PBOBUOE MABKET8. 


Messrs. A. W. BANDi-mD & Oo., Limited, reported oa May Ist, — 

Butter. —The deinaiid for butter was well maintained thnoughout April, and owing 
to the shrinkage in supplies of choicest, importations from Victoria continued. Towards 
the end of the month, however, a break in the weather occurred and a good rain was 
received. This, coupled with the much cooler atmospheres ruling, enabled butter 
factories to manufacture a greater proportion of choicest from the cream received, and 
the result was that importing practically ceased. Whilst there is very little increase 
in actual quantities being manufactured now as compared with a few weeks back, as 
soon as the pastures have made a little headway, an improvement can be expected. 
Whilst values in the London market have shown .some little improvement, as exporting 
has practii'ally ceased for the tunc being fiom South Australia, this has not been 
rejected in local values, and rates have continued steady. Choicest creamery fresh 
butter in bulk, Is. lid.; prints and delivery extra. (These prices are .subject to the 
stabilization levies.) Store and collectors, 7Ad. to 8d. )»cr lb. at store door, less usual 
selling charges. 

E(JOS.—The usual seasonal decline in ijuantities continued throughout the month under 
review, and owing to the strong Lenten and Easter demand, rates firmed. With the 
approach, however, of the grass season, supjilies should shortly int rea.se, and values 
would then have to ease back to export levels. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, 
Is. 2d. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

OiiEESK.—Local and Western Australian buyers operat(‘d from week to week and all 
consigiiraeiits were cleared. Supplies tire now down to about lowest level, and it will 
be some weeks yet before any improvement can be expected. New makes, large to 
loaf, fiAd. to 7d.; semi matured and matured, 9d. to lid. jter lb. 

Ba(’<)N.—H eavy quantities of bacon were market(‘d last month, as cunTs found it 
necessary to unload stocks from week to week owing to the continued heavy supplies 
of live hogs coming forward. Some interstate trade was negotiated, acS w<dl as heavy 
turnover in local trade, and therefore stocks were kept dowm to reasonable l(‘vels. Values 
are steady. Best local sides, 7Ad. to 7fd.; best factory-cured middles, fifd.; large, (Hd.; 
rolls, fijd.; hams, lid. to ll^d. per lb.; cooked. Is. Lard, prints, 48. (id. per dozen. 

Almonds. —Supplies received WTre fairly extensive, but local purciiaseis operati^d 
freely, and there was no carry-over of stocks from day to day. Some growers are still 
holding quantities in anticipation of higher prices, although there is no suggestion of 
an improvement imminent. Brandis and softshells, 7^d. to 8id.; hardshells, 4B1. per lb. ; 
kernels, Is. 9id. to Is, lO^d, per lb. 

Honey. —The demand shows some improvement with the aetting-in of cooler weather, 
as this is a commodity which is essentially a winter food. Ample stocks were again 
available. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 2.H- to .'Ud. per lb. ; lower grades, 
1 Jd- to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Selling freely at quotations. Stocks light; Is. O^d. to Is. Id. per lb., 
according to sample. 

Live Pottltky. —As usual the markets just prior to Easter were very heavily supplied, 
and for some classes values drooped, although prime quality heavy weights as usual 
called for corisiderable attention and eatisfaelory prices ruled. Immediately after the 
Easter sales consignments were short of reqiiireanents, and values showed considerable 
hardening. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 
.‘Is. fid. to 48. fid.; nice conditioned cockerels, 28. lOd. to Ss. 5d.; fair conditioned 
cockerels, 2 h. to 2s. 9d.; chickens lowvr. Heavy-weight hens, 28. 8d. to 3s, 9d,; medium 
hens, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 7d.; light hens, Is. fid. to Is. lid.; (‘ouple of pens of weedy sorts 
lower. Geese, 2s. fid. to 38. fid.; goslings lower. Prime young Muscovy drakes, Sb. 6<1. 
to 48. (Jd.; young Muscovy ducks, 2s. to 28. fid.; ordinary ducks. Is. to 28.; ducklings 
lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 9d. to Is. Id. per lb. live weight; fair con¬ 
dition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. live weight; fattening sorts lower. Pigeons, 4d. each. 

Potatoer. —Loral new, 6s. Gd. per cwt. 

Onions. —New season ^s, 5s. fid, per cwt. ^ 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
■how lie rai^all at the subjoined stations for the month of April, 1933, also the averaee 
precipitation for the month of April, and the average annual rainfall. ® 


station. 

For 

April, 

1933. 

Av’ge 

for 

April. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 ■ 1 

Far North amp Upper North. 

OodriAdatta .... 

0 14 

0-23 

4-70 

Marroe . 

016 

0'40 

6-89 

Farina . 

0-20 

0-45 

6-47 

Copley . 

010 

0-58 

7-94 

Beitana . 

014 

0-56 

8-64 

Blinman. 

0 31 

0-82 

11-95 

Hookina. 

008 

0-70 

11-53 

Hawker . 

012 

0-91 

12-30 

Wilson . 

008 

0-86 

11-78 

Gordon. 

017 

0-52 

10-63 

Quorn. 

018 

0-92 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

— 

0-78 

9-42 

Bruce. 

005 

0-50 

9-93 

Hammond. 

016 

0*86 

11-31 

W'ilmington .... 

0 14 

1 36 

17 43 

Willowie. 

010 

0-74 

1219 

Melrose. 

0-36 

1 -65 

22-85 

Booleroo Centre 

0-28 

M6 

15 15 

Port Germein .. 

0-63 

Ml 

12-43 

Wirrabara . 

0-23 

1-46 

19-21 

Appila . 

0 24 

M6 

14-57 

Cradock. 

0 06 

0-75 

10-83 

Carrieton. 

016 

0-79 

1231 

Jolmburg. 

014 

0-66 

10-61 

Eurelia .... 

012 

0-84 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

014 

0-94 

13-21 

Nackara. 

016 

0(9) 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 

0(H) 

0-87 

12-41 

Oodlawirra .... 

017 

0-74 

11-56 

Peterborough .. 

010 

0-94 

13-21 

Yongala . 

0-23 

105 

14-42 

North-East. 


Yunta. 

009 

0*58 

8-50 

Waukaringa .., 

004 

()-53 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

on 

()-55 

8-28 

Cockburn . 

010 

0-59 

7-96 

Broken Hill .... 

0 16 

0-72 

9-63 


Port Pirie . 

0-56 

M8 

Port Broughton 

0-69 

1-20 

Bute. 

M5 

1-25 

Laura. 

0-60 

1-45 

Caltowie. 

0-14 

1-28 

Jamestown .... 

0-38 

1-27 

Gladstone . 

0-68 i 

1-35 

Crystal Brook .. 

0 32 i 

1-25 

(Georgetown .... 

0-71 

1-51 

Narridy . 

0-20 

i 1-28 

Redhili. 

0-79 

1 1-34 

Spalding. 

i 0-49 

i 1-01 

Oulnare . 

0-86 

1-05 

Yacka. 

0-43 

M8 

Koolunga. 

0-40 

1-18 

Snowtown . 

0-58 

1-28 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1933. 

Av’ge 

for 

1 April. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain* 

fail. 

1 j 




Lower North.- 


Brinkworth. 

0-70 

0-90 

15-74 

Blyth . 

0-97 

1-34 

16-77 

Clare . 

0-77 

I -96 

24-53 

Mintaro . 

0-81 

J -55 

23-42 

Watervale . 

0-78 

2-24 

26-91 

Auburn . 

l-ll 

1-82 

23-9R 

Hoyleton. 

0-93 

1-46 

17-32 

Balaklava . 

1-07 

1-39 

15-49 

Pt. W akefield .. 

0-98 

M2 

12-93 

Terowie . 

0-.34 

0-91 

13-35 

Y arcowie. 

0-27 

(i-96 

13-57 

Halleit. 

0-22 

115 

16*40 

Mount Bryan .. 

()-.3() 

0-96 

16-66 

Kooringa. 

0-28 

1-22 

17-89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0-59 

1-42 

18-65 

West of Murray ] 

Range. 


Manoora. 

0-88 

1-33 

18-83 

Saddleworih ... 

1-05 

1-63 

19-55 

Marrabel . 

0-86 

1-60 

19-84 

Riverton ...... 

1-70 

1-71 

20-75 

Tarlee. 

0-99 

1-49 

18-11 

Stockport. 

0-83 

1-31 

16-88 

Ham ley Bridge . 

0-70 

1-35 

16-54 

Kapunda. 

0-86 

1-56 

19-79 

Freeling. 

0-79 

1-39 

17-85 

Greenock. 

1-04 

1-62 

21-66 

Truro . 

1 11 

1-50 

19-96 

Stock well. 

M3 

1-56 

20-12 

Nuriootpa . 

M9 

1-56 

20-64 

Angaston.| 

1-21 

1-67 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

0-94 

1-71 

22-02 

LyndocU . 

1-07 

1-68 

23-45 

Williamstown .. | 

1-06 

206 

27-71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

1 -26 

M5 

14-33 

Mallala. 

1-05 

1-34 

16-66 

Roseworthy .... 

117 

1-39 

17-34 

Gawler. 

1-16 

1-56 

18-96 

Two Wells. 

1-41 

1-33 

16-70 

Virginia . 

1-37 

1-35 

17-12 

Smithfieid . 

1-60 

1-08 

17-60 

Salisbury. 

1-50 

1-55 

18-54 

Adelaide. 

1-98 

1-73 

21-10 

Glen Osmond .. 

1-05 

2-03 

25-96 

MagiJl. 

2-28 

1-95 

25-50 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatrt^ Gully .. 

1-88 

1-90 

27-30 

Stirling West ... 

3-36 

3-57 

46-91 

Uraidla. 

2-89 

3-21 

43-91 

Clarendon . 

2 10 

2-73 

32-82 

Morphett Vale . 

M4 

1-83 

22-64 

Noafliinga. 

1-30 

1-64 

20-34 

Willunga . 

1-35 

1-93 

26-01 

Aldinga . 

0-75 1 

1-47 

20-21 
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RAINFALIj— continued: 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1»33. 

Av’ge 

1 for 
April. 

Av’go 

Annual 

Eain- 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

April, 

1638. 

Av'ge . 

for 

April. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Mount Lofti 

1 Rang 

B8 —con 

M. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf— confd. 

Myponfta. 

0-87 

1-70 

29*48 

RudaU . 

0*56 

0*90 

12*19 

Nofmanville ... 

0-71 

1-62 

20*69 

Cleve . 

0*44 

M6 

14*66 

Yankalilla. 

0-74 

1-62 

22*86 

Cowell . 

0*32 

M3 

11*10 

Mount Pleasant 

1-74 

1-98 

27*18 

Miltalie. 

0*57 

]*16 

13*54 

Birdwood. 

2-20 

204 

29*16 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0*45 

0*79 

14*92 

Oumeracha .... 

2-79 

1 2-43 

33*39 

Kimba . 

0*55 

0*80 

11*52 

Millbrook Res. . 

1-95 

1 1-70 

34*86 





Tweedvale. 

305 

2-,52 

35*89 

Yobke Peninsula. 


Woodside. 

2-78 

2*16 

32*25 

Wallaroo . 

1*05 

1*26 

13*91 

Anoibleside . 

2-91 

2-42 

34*87 

Kadina. 

0*72 

1*45 

15*61 

Nairne . 

2-67 

204 

28*09 

Moonia. 

0*91 

1*45 

16*05 

Mount Barker .. 

3-61 

2-26 

31*79 

Paskeville . 

MO 

1*24 

16*46 

Echunga . 

2-80 

2-50 

33-15 

Maitland . 

0*80 

1*71 

19*90 

Macclesfield .... 

262 

2-24 

30*43 

Ardrossan . 

1*05 

1 M6 

13*93 

Meadows . 

2-43 

2*76 

36*12 

Port Victoria ... 

0*66 

1*31 

16*40 

Strathalbyn .... 

J-90 

1-36 

19*34 

Curramulka .... 

0*76 

1*28 

17*87 





Minlaton . 

0*56 

1*39 

17*80 

Murray Flats and Valley. 

Port Vincent ... 

0*50 

0*88 

14*40 

Memngie . 

: 0-67 

1-46 

18*37 

Brentwood. 

0*43 

1 1*09 

16-45 

Milang . 

0-77 

I 1*22 

14*92 

Stansbury. 

0*46 

1*27 

16*81 

Langborne’s Ck. 

1*06 

Ml 

14*76 

Warooka . 

0*62 

1*32 

! 17*61 

Wellington ..... 

0-97 

M7 

14*56 

Yorketown .... 

0*47 

1 1*30 

16*94 

Tailem Bend ... 

0*09 

0*76 

14*70 

Edithburgh..... 

0*55 

1 1*35 

1 16*34 

Murray Bridge . 

0-34 

MO 

13*59 





Oallington . 

1-38 

1*08 

16*20 





Mcuinum . 

0-25 

1*00 

11*47 

South and 

South-East. 


Palmer. 

1-08 

0*86. 

16*43 

Cape Borda .... 

1*32 

1*86 

24*83 

Sedan . 

0-48 

0*87 

12*11 

Kingscote . 

0*53 

1*40 

19*11 

Swan Reach ... 

O-IO 

0*53 

10*60 

Penneshaw .... 

0*25 

1*26 

18*85 

Blanchetown ... 

0-03 

1*03 

11*04 

Victor Harbor .. 

0*84 

1*61 

21*27 

Eudunda . 

0-68 

1*33 

17*11 

Port Elliot. 

0*80 

1*54 

19*91 

Sutherlands .... 

0*19 

0*62 

10*82 

Goolwa. 

0*72 

1*35 

17*81 

Morgan. 

0-04 

0*62 

920 

Copeville . 

0*16 

0*48 

11*44 

Waikeide . 

014 

0*54 

9*66 

Meribah. 

0*23 

0*99 

IMO 

Overland Crnr... 

_ 

0*77 

10*41 

Alawoona. 

0*58 

0*63 

10*02 

Loxton. 

0-15 

0*49 I 

11*59 

Mindarie . 

0*28 

0*56 

11*91 

Renmark. 

0-20 i 

0*65 

1049. 

Sandalwood .... 

0*23 

0-51 

13*57 





Karoonda ...;. 

0*58 

0*66 

14*33 

West of Spencer’ 

's Gulf. 

Pinnaroo ...... 

0*56 

0*79‘ 

14*54 

Eucla .....- 

(>•97 

1*04 

9*98 

Parilla . 

0*44 

0*80 

13*90 

Nullarbor. 

0-70 

0*63 

8*73 

Lameroo . 

0*54 

1*03 

16*08 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

1-06 

0*85 

11*82 

Parrakie . 

0*90 

0*69 

14*49 

Penong . 

1-38 

0*80 

12*12 

Geranium. 

0*94 

0*94 

16*41 

Koonibba. 

0*55 

0*66 

11*82 

... 

0*66 

0*82 

16*03 

Denial Bay .... 

0-51 

0*90 

11*36 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*73 

Ml 

15*38 

Ceduna . 

0-71 

0*56 ; 

9*96 

Coomandook ... 

0*83 

1*(K) 

17*11 

Smoky Bay .... 

0-62 

0*38 

10*28 

Coonalpyn .... 

1*43 

1*35 

17*42 

WirruUa. 

0*50 

0*54 

10*08 

Tintinara ...... 

1*38 

1*30 

18*60 

Streaky Bay ... 

0-72 

0*97 

14*82 

Keith . 

1*47 

MO 

17*87 

Chandada . 

0'58 

— 

-1 

Bordertown .... 

1*26 

1*56 

19*22 

Minnipa. 

0'fi8 

0*60 

13*68 

Wolf^'l^^y 

1*26 

1*63 

18*41 

Kyancutta. 

(>•57 



Frances . 

1*48 

1*42 

19*99 

Talia... 

0-55 

0*60 

14*63 

Naracoorte .... 

2*(K) 

1*73 

22*69 

Port EUiston ... 

0*73 

1-04 

16*39 

Penola ... 

1*90 

1*85 

26*06 

Yeelanna. 

0*79 

0*75 

16*72 

Lucindale. 

1*60 

1*77 

23*16 

Cummins.. 

0*76 

0*75 

17*36 

TCini^striTi , 

0*75 

1*82 

24*33 

Pdrt Lincoln.... 

0-77 

1*42 

19*34 

Robe. 

0*82 

1*76 

24*64 

Tumby. 

0*71 

0*86 

13*92 

Beachport. 

1*06 

1*91 

26*03 

Ungarra. 

0*68 

0*77 1 

16*73 

Millioent. 

2*10 

2*32 

29*76 

Oarrow. 

0*23 

0-72 

13*08 

Kalangadoo .... 

1-82 

2*06 

32*03 

Amo Bay. 

0*55 i 

0*94 j 

12*44 

Mount Gambler 

1-83 

2-33 

30.62 
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Report 
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Meetings, 

May. 

dune. 

May. 

June. 

Adelaide. 

t 



Goode . 

t 

10 

7 

Allandale East .... 

t 

5 

2 

Goode Women’s. ... 

>4t 

10 

7 

Appila-Yarrowie . . . 

4> 

r> 

2 

Greenock. 

♦ 

L5 

12 

Ashbourne . 

* 

3 

7 

Green Patch . 

1231 

4 

8 

Auburn Women's .. 

i2ia 

26 

R 

Gumeracha . 

* 

8 

5 

Balaklava . 

* 

22 

26 

Hanson . 

♦ 

9 

6 


t 

_ 

_ 


t 

10 

7 

Balumbah Women's 

t 

3 

7 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

t 



Beetaloo V'alley .. . 


4 

5 

Hojie Forest . 

t 

J 

5 

Btdalio Women’s ... 

t 

9 

13 

Hovleton. 

♦ 

15 

19 

Berri. 

* 

10 

7 

Inman Valley . 

1235 

18 

15 

Belvidore. 

1234 

— 

— 

Jamestown . 

t 

17 

21 

Blackheath ... 

t 

H 

8 

Jervois. 

* 

11 

8 

Black Springs. 

t 


— 

Kalangadoo Women's 

* 

13 

10 

Blackwcxid. 


« 

12 

Kalangadoo. 

* 

13 

10 

Blyth . 

1225 

26 

23 

Kalvan. 

* 

17 

21 

Booleroo Centit) ... 

♦ 

5 

2 

Kangarilla Women’s 

♦ 

18 

15 

Boolgun. 

1 

— 

— 

Kapinnie . 

1 


— 

Boor’s Plains. 


4 

1 

Kapunda. 


12 

9 

Bowhill . 


8 

5 

Karoonda . 

♦ 

10 

7 

Brentwood. 

t 

4 

1 

Keith . 

* 

4 

8 

Brinkley. 

♦ 

10 

7 

Kelly . 

1231 

6 

3 

BrinkM'orth. 

♦ 

8 

5 


t 

9 


Brownlow . 

1228 

— 


Kongorong . 

♦ 

8 

5 

Buchanan . 

1229 

— 

— 

Koonibba. 

♦ 

4 

1 

Bugle . 

* 

9 

13 

Koppio. 

* 

9 









Bute . 

* 

18 

15 

Kringin . 

* 

8 

5 

Caliph. 

i * 

2 

6 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

9 

13 

Caralue. 

i * 

3 

,7 

Kyancutta. 

t 

2 

6 

Carrow . 

♦ 

JO 

7 

Kybybolite . i 

<K 

4 

8 

Cherry Gardens .. . 

t 

6 

3 

Kybybolit© Wonaen’s 

* 

9 i 

6 

Chilpuddio Rock ... 

t 

— 

— 

l>ameroo . 

* 

6 i 

3 

Clare Women’s. 

12 H 

— 1 

— 

Langhorne’s Creek . | 

t 1 

3 i 

7 

Clarendon . 


8 

5 

Laura. i 

* 

13 

10 

Cleve . 

* 

6 

3 

Laura Bay. 

t 

9 

13 

Collie . 

* 

3 

1 7 

Lipson . 

* 

6 

3 

Coomandook. 

t 

26 

30 

Jxme Gum and 




Coonawarra. 

« 

11 

8 

Monash . 

♦ 

10 

7 

Coonawarra Women’s 

t 

17 1 

21 

Lone Pine . 

* 

8 

5 

Cummins. 


12 ' 

9 

Lowbank. 

* 

10 : 

7 

Cungena . 

* 

4 : 

1 

Loxton. 

* 

12 

9 

Currency Creek .... 

♦ 

8 

5 

Lyndoch . 

t i 

9 

6 

Elbow Hill. 

t 

4 

8 

McLaren Flat - 

t ; 

— 

—. 

Eudunda . 

♦ 

1 

5 

Mcl.^ren Flat 




Eiirelia. 

* 

13 

10 

Women’s . 

t 

4 

1 

Eurelia Women's .. 

* 

3 

7 

Macclesfield . 

t 

18 

15 

Everard East . 

1226 

— 

— 

MaeGillivrav . 

* 

9 

6 

FarreH’s Elat . 

* 

26 

:u) 

MallaJa ,.. 1 

1231 

16 j 

19 

ErH,ru'«>'4 

4> 

3 

7 

Maltee . j 

t 

4 ! 

8 

Frayvi lie . 

t 



Mangalo W’ omen’s . i 

t 



Georgetown . 

* 

6 

3 

Meadows .. j 

* 

1 3 

7 

Geranium . 

« 

27 

24 

Meribah . i 

* 

i 8 

12 

Gladstone . 


5 

2 

Milang . 

t 

1 ^ 

R 

Glacis ton© Women’s 

t 

12 

9 

Millicent . 

* 

26 

30 

Glencoe . 


9 

13 

Millieent Women’s . 

* 

1 

i 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

Miitalie. 

t 

6 

3 

Snowtown . 

* 

12 

10 

Mindarie . 


5 

2 

South Kilkerran . .. 

t 

9 

6 

Moiiarto South .... 

1232 

— 

— 

Springton. 

t 

3 

7 

Moorlands . 


— 

7 

Stanley Flat . 

♦ 

16 

19 

Morchard. 

t 

5 

2 

Stockport. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

* 

15 

19 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

10 

14 

Mount Compass ... 

* 

4 

1 

Streaky Bay . 

« 

26 

23 

Mount Gambier ... 

1223 

12 

9 

Tailem Bend . 

« 

11 

15 

Mount Hope . 

1231 

9 

6 

Talia. 

* 

26 

30 

Mudamuckla. 

t 

13 

10 

Tantanoola . 

* 

6 

3 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tantancx)la Women’s 


3 

7 

Miindalla Women’s 

1216 

11 

8 

Taplan. 


9 

6 

Murraytown . 

1226 

— 


Taragoro . 

1232 

4 

8 

Myponga . 

* 

18 

15 

Tarlee. 

* 

R 

R 

Myrla. . - 

* 

10 

7 

Truro . 

1228 

15 

19 

Nantawarra. 

1228 

4 

8 

Tuikineara. 


11 

8 

.Naracoorte . 

m 

13 

10 

Tweed vale . 

* 

18 

1.6 

Nelfthahv. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 

11 

15 

Netherton . 

* 

10 

7 

Upper Wakefield .. 

t 

4 

8 

Nunjikompita. 

* 

4 

8 

Uraidla and Summer- 




Sunken. 

* 

3 

7 

town. 

* 

1 

5 

■O’liOughlin . 

* 

8 

12 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

* 

8 

3 

Overland Corner ... 

1234 

10 

7 

Waikerie . 

* 

12 

9 

Owen . 


5 

2 

W^allala . 

i t 

10 

14 

Barilla . 

t 

2 & 30 

27 

Wanbi . 

* 

24 

28 

Barilla Women’s .., 

♦ 

17 

21 

Wandearah . 

* 

9 

6 

Barilla Well. 

♦ 

16 

20 

Warcowie. 

1224 

9 

6 

Barilla Well Women’s 


16 

20 

W'arcowie Women’s. 

1217 

9 

6 

Barrakie Women’s.. 

i # 

:k) 

27 

Warramboo. 

* 

9 i 

6 

Paruna . 


5 

2 

Warramboo Women’s 

1218 

_ 

— 

Baskoville . 


9 

6 

Waslevs. 

t 

1 11 1 

8 

Bata. 


r» 

2 

Wasley’s Women’s . 

1218 


i 1 

Penola . 

t 

6 

' 3 

tv 

t 

1.6 1 

19 

Penola Women’s .., 

t 



W’aiiraltee . 

I 

* 

9 1 

6 

Pen worth am. 

* 

4 

8 

Weavers. 


8 

12 

Petersville. 

* 

9 

6 

Wepowie . 

1224 

8 j 

5 ■ 

Petina . 


27 

1 24 

Williams town 

i 



Pinnaroo Women’s . 

* 

5 

' 2 

Women’s . 

1 1220 


7 

Port Elliot. 

t 

20 

17 

Willowie. 

* 

' 22 

26 

I^ygery. 

1216 

9 

6 

Wilmington. 

t 

0 

13 

Ramco. 

* 

8 

5 

Wirrabara . 

* 

— 

— 

Refihill. 

t 

9 

6 

Wirrilla . 

* 

6 

i 3 

Rendelsham . 

1216 

6 

3 

Wirnlla Women’s .. 


4 

1 

PondelBham Women’s 

* 

— 

— 

Wimilla. 

* 

17 

21 

Riverton . 

t 

8 

12 

Wolseley . 

1222 

8 

12 

Rudall . 


9 

6 

Wudinna. 

t 

— 

.— 

iSaddleworth . 

♦ 

12 

10 

Yadnarie . 

t 

9 

1 ® 

Saddleworth 




Yandiah. 

♦ 

12 


Women’s . 

1216 

2 

6 

Yftolanna, ,. 

* 

10 

\ 7 

Scott’s Bottom .... 


6 

3 

Yurgo. 

t 



Shoal Bay . 

t 

9 

6 

Yurgo Women’s..,. 

t 

— 



* No reports reoeived daring the month of April, 
•f Held over. R In recess. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be ii uaember of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Branch Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Idfe members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secreitary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 28. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—^nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

AUBURN (Average annual rainfall, 24.00iu.). 

March 31.—Present: 21 members. 

Breakfast Dishes. —Mrs. Garrett read the following i>aper:—*‘The majority of 
husbands of wives of members of a Women’s Branch of the Agricultural Bureau are* 
farmers, or whose folk must rise with the break of day, and it is intended to deal with 
a, menu, not to tempt the palate but to satisfy the appetite for breakfast. In the hrst 
place simplicity must bo the ke^mote of every breakfast, for time will not permit of great 
preparation. Moreover, the careful housewife will always consider the cost of the meal 
produced. ^Flie morning meal should start with something hot and easily digested, and 
for this there is nothing better, cheaper, or more nourishing tlrnn a well-prepared and 
carefully-ccmked (weal. Any of the br(‘akfast preparations arc excellent, but are no 
better than oatmeal, w’hich can be purchased clieaply. Although more heating for those 
whom it suits, clean, well cnished wheaten grain, put twice through an ordinary corn- 
( Fusher, mak(« a palnkiblo breakfast dish. K%ak the requirnl amount of cereal oveniight 
to render it soft and more easily cooked. A chop or bacon carefully prepared is much* 
appreck'ted on winter mornings, needing but little time to C(K)k; but for summer, namt at 
the first meal of the day should be served cold—most folk will agree that one nutritious 
liot meal a day is sufficient in summer. The egg is pre-eminently a breakfast dish, boiled,, 
poached, or scrambled with toast, or S<*otch toast, fri(>d wdtli bacon or chop. The great 
variety of ways in which eggs can tw served renders them a breakfast deliglit. Country 
women, and particularly those wdio live on farms, can provide sjivory and (economical 
dishes. Meat is very cheaj), eggs the greater portion of the year are worth not more 
than <id. per dozen, and crushed wheat id, per lb. Tlie teaching of dietetic experts should 
he follower! by not overcooking mmls, particularly tlie first meal of the day. This 
diminisht^ the real fotHl coiiteiit, and by careful planning one can avoid the serving of 
recook(xi or hashed dishes. ’ ’ 

Recipes. —Viennese Tomatoes —These make a very nice breakfast dish, and the meat 
can be cooked overnight, lib. medium-sized tomatoes, ilb. of sausages, a little parsley, 
a round of buttered toast for each tomato. Meth<xl: Cut the tomatoes round in halves. 
H-kin the sausages and divide the meat into as many even-sized i>ortions as there are 
tomatoes. Shape these pieces into flat round cakes to fit the tomatoes, fry these slowly 
until "brown on each side and cooked through. Use a small pi(H*e of dripping to start the 
frying; when fried lay each sausage cake on half a cut tomato, put a second half tomato 
on top of the sausage, place tomatoes on a baking dish, bake until tomatoes are lioi and 
tender but not broken; put a tomato on each round of toast, sprinkle with parsley, and 
serve hot. Buttered Eggs with Orated Beef —3 eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls milk, 3 pieces of 
Vjutteared toast, loz. butter, 3 tablespoonfuls grated cold corned beef, seasoning. First 
prepare the toast, butter it and keep hot, grate the beef on a breadgrater, beat the eggs 
until slightly frothy, mix them with the milk, add salt and pepper to taste; melt the 
butter in a saucepan and when bubbling pour in the egg mixture and stir over a gentle 
Are. Heat until it becomes a creamy mass; if over-heated it is spoilt. Wlien cooked, 
pile neatly on the toast and sprinkle on the surface <of each a layer of beef. Serve as: 
hot as possible; tongue can be us^ instead of beef.(Secretary, Miss L». Dennison.) 
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CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.54in.). 

March 14th.—Present: 20 members, eight visitors. 

Biscuit Making. —Miss Lee contributed the following paper:—Parties or picnics 
arranged on tlie spur of the moment do not require so much cooking if there is a supply 
of biscuits on the pantry shelf. It is worth putting aside a morning for a 'biscuit b^e. ’ 
Home-made biscuits are always enjoyed, and many varieties can be made from the same 
mixture by using different cutters, icings, and decorations. Those that can be made 
by dropping from the tip of a spoon are less troublesome. When a mixture has to be 
rolled it should be cold and firm. If possible, put in a cool place until it is firm, and 
only use portion of the dough at a time. The rolling should be done evenly, so that the 
biscuits aife of unifonm thickness. They will then brown evenly and take the same time 
for baking. It is not wise to add flour to a biscuit paste that has become soft. This will 
cause the biscuits to become hard and dry; it is better to put the paste away in a cool 
place until it becoim\s firm. Always dip the cutter in flour before using it, and place all 
biscuits on cold oven trays, only greasing them when fat is less than half of the flour. 
When the biscuits are cohl, store each variety in separate airtight jars or tins. Biscuits 
should l>e l)aked in a moderately hot oven, with the exception of those made with treacle, 
such as ginger nuts, which recjuire a slow oven—^the treacle causes them to burn if the 
oven is too hot. The following are some easy and for the most part economical recipes:— 
Nuttics. —Three cups flaked oats, 1 cup each desiccated cocoanut, l)utter, and sugar, 1^ 
cups flour, 4 tfiblespoonfuls treacle, 1 teaspoonful carbonate soda. Method: Melt butter 
and treacle, dissolve soda in 2 tablespoonfuls boiling water; mix all ingredients, and drop 
small teaspoonfuls on greased slides and bake in a very slow oven. Eggle^ts or Foam 
Biscuits —lib. flour, 11b. butter, 1 cup sugar, ^ ciy,) milk, 1 tcfispoonful soda. Boil sugar 
and milk, add soda, stir and allow to cool. Bub butter into flour, mix with cold boile<l 
mixture, roll thin, cut into required shapes, and bake in moderately hot oven a delicate 
brown. Put filling between and ice tops or leave jdain as dt^ired. Bachelor *s Buttons — 
6oz. flour, ,3oz. sugar, Jloz. butter, 1 egg, a very little baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
MHx butter and sugar together, add beaten egg, stir in flour. Roll into small balls, dip 
in sugar, and bake. Almcmd Fingers —Jib. flour, pb. butter, 2o7.. sugar, 1 egg, 1 tea* 
spoonful baking powder, essence of lemon, salt, almonds finely chopped. Rub butter into 
flour, add sugar, mix into a stiff dough with yolk of egg and very little water. Roll out, 
spread with stiffly-beaten white of egg, cover with chapped almonds, sprinkle with a little 
sugar, cut into fingers, and bake in slow’ oven. Spice Biscuits —1 enp butter, 2 cups flour, 
J’cup milk, 1 teasiionful cream tartar, 4 teaspoonful soda, 1 cup sug.'ir, 1 teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and nutmeg, 2 teaspoonfuls of spice. Sift dry ingredients together, rub in 
butter, mix with milk, roll out, cut, and bake in moderately hot oven. When cold put 
filling or jam between and ice t/op. Cocoanut Biscuits —lOoz. flour, 5oz. sugar, 5oz. 
butter, 2 eggs, 1 small cup desiccated cocoanut, 1 teaspoonful baking x)<>w(:lor, j)inch of 
salt. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs, sift in flour together with powder and 
salt, dro}) in small jiieces on cold o\en trays and bake. 

Biscuit Recipes. —The following were given by M'rs. F. Pink:— Ginger Slices — 1 egg, 
1 cup S.R. flour, 2oz8. butter, * 1 tablespoonful ginger, 2 large tablespoons 
icing sugar, a little water, 2oz8. blanched and chopjied almonds. Rub butter 
into flour, add ginger, mix with welMwaten egg and little water to smooth 
firm dough, sjiread over slightly beaten white of egg, and mix with icing sugar. 
Strew over chopi)ed nuts, bake in quick oven for 10 minutes. Cocvxmut Biscuits — 
Jib. fine oatmeal, Jib. plain flour, ^ teaspoon ful carbonate soda, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, pinch salt, 1 cup cocoanut, 1 egg, a little milk, Ooz. butter, juice ^ lemon, 
1 cup sugar. Put all dry ingredients into basin, rub in fritter, add well-beaten egg, 
add milk, put juice lemon in egg. Put in small pieces on slide, cook in moderate oven 
until nice color. Thin Captain Biscuits —2 cups S.R. flour, 2 large tkblespoonfuls butter, 
salt. Mix to a stiff dough with warm water, roll very thin, cut out, j)rick with a fork, 
put on a hot greased slide ; bake in a hot oven. Cheese Straws —^Ib. grated cheese, floz. 
S.R. flour, 2oz. butter, 1 egg, cayemne to taste, salt and pepper. Mix cheese, flour, salt, 
and pepper together. Rub in butter, add egg well beaten, a little milk if too stiff. Roll 
out thin, cut into strips about ^in. wide and 2Jin. long. Bake in a very moderate oven 
until a light brown. Bice BuhMe Macaroons —2 whites of egg, 1 cup sugar, essence 
vanilla, 1 cup cocoaiint, 2 cuf>s rice bubbles, ^ cup chopped nuts. Beat egg whites stiff, 
add sugar gradually, then essence, cocoanut, rice bubbles, and nuts. I>rop by spoonfuls 
on greascMl slide, bake in a moderate oyesn until delicate brown. Ginger Nuts —2Jf cups 
flour, 1 cup sugar, |lb. butter, 1 cup treacle, 1 tablespoon ful ginger, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonfiil 
carbonate soda., 1 tablespoonful boiling water. Put flour, half the sugar and ginger 
into a basin, rub butter into flour, beat egg with rest of sugar, melt treacle, and ^d 
carbonate soda with boiling water. Put in small pieces on a cold slide. Butter hands and 
roll into balls. Cook 15 iminutes in a moderate oven. Chocolate Bismits —Jib. butter, 
3oz. sugar, 6oz. 8;R. flour, 1 egg, 2oz. dark cocoa, essence vanilla. Beat butter and sugar 
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to cream, add egg, and beat well. Add flour and cocoa mixed. Roll out thin, put on a- 
cold tray, and cook for, 10 minutes in a fairly hot ovon. Coffee Kisses —4oz. butter, *lb. 
S.B. flour, 3oz. sugar, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon ful coffee essence, pincli sfilt. Betit butter and 
sugar to cream, mJd coffee essence, sift flour and salt, bmt egg well, add flour and egg 
alternately. If too stiff add 1 tablespoonful of milk. Place 1 tenspoonful of mixture 
at a time—not too close—on a well-greased oven-slide. Bake in a hot oven for 10 
minutes. When cool join two together with coffee icing made with .1 tablespoonfids icing 
sugar, 1 tablespoonful melted butter, 1 teaspoonful coffee essence. Federal Biscuits— 
*lb. butter, lib. S.R. flour, ^Ib. sugar, 2 eggs, 1 tablospoonful milk. Beiit butter and 
sugar to cream, add eggs well l>eaten with milk. Add alternately with flour, roll out, cut 
into shapes or put through biscuit forcer. Bake in a moderate oven. Cinnawn Wheels— 
3 cups 8.R. flour, 1 cup sugar, jib. butter, 2 eggs, ^ cup milk. Rub butter into flour 
and sugar, beat egg, mix with milk, and make into nice dough. Roll into long strips, 
spread lightly with jam or cinnamon and sugar mixed, (kit into slices, place cut side 
down on greased slide. Bake in a moderate oven. Cream Biscuits —Take 1 cup sweet 
cream, 1 cup sugar, 2^ cups flour, essence, ,3 teaspoonfuls baking powder, pincli salt. 
Beat sugar and cream well, add other ingredients, roll out and cut into shapes. Bake 
in a moderate oven. If bked, whip white of egg stiffly with 2 toaspoonfuls sugar; 
spread a little jam on first, then egg white, {>ut into oven to slightly browm. Icecf 
Curravt Fingers—-\\h. butter, ^Ib. flour, 2oz. currants, 2 eggs, .3oz. sugar, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, ^ teaapoonful carbonate soda, a little milk if needed. RuVi butter into 
flour ami sugar, add well-beatmi eggs, keep out white to whip with 1 tablespoon ful sugar 
to spread on top; add currants after rubbing butter into flour. 10(1 Bisc'uits for (id.— 
lilt, tloii]-, it cup butter or drijijdng, k cu|> milk. 1 small cup sugar, 1 teaspoonful car- 
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boiiate soda. Place milk and sugar in saucepan on stove and bring to boil. Take off and 
cool, then add 1 teaspoonful carbonate soda' and stir well. Rub dripping into flour, make 
hole in centre, pour warm mixture in, work into' stiff dough, roll out thin, and cut into 
shapea. Bake in a quick oven. The mixture can be rolled out into one long strip, raisins 
or jam spread on one half, then fold the other half over, roll out, and cut into fingers. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Rogers.) 


MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.32in.). 

March 9th.—Present: nine members. 

Mrs. P. Fisher supplied a book of recipes of jam and fruit bottling. The secretary 
gave a reeifie of quince and tomato jam:—Peel and core 21b. quinces and put them 
through the minct'r; pour boiling wa.ter over 31b. of ripe tomatoes and remove skins; put 
quincfvs and tomatoes into a preserving-pan with 51b. of sugar, and boil 2p3 hours. Pot 
in the usual way. Question.. Box. —Which is the best plum for sauce-making?—Ans.: 
Satsuma blood plum. Wiiicli is the lu'st grape for jam?—Ans.: Black Prince. The 
easiest way to clean a Panama hat?—Ana.: Ruh block magnesia well over hat, then wraj» 
ill bath-towel and leave three or four days. Hat should then be quite clean. What is the 
correct time to plant loganberries in this district?—Ans.: June. How to remove hair oil 
from a man’s felt hat?—Ans.: Failing eucidyptus or cloudy ammonia, do hat all over 
with benzine. (Secretary, Miss K. Hillier.) 

PYGFRY. 

December Kith.—Present: 1(1 members. 

Miss 1. Heyleri read an instructive paper, “Tomato Culture.’^ 

llorsEiioiii) Hints. —The following were given by Mrs. R. Woodriij> at a meeting 
held on January 13th;—Lemons yield their juice more freely if put in the oven live 
minutes liefore using. A lemon drink with a pinch of bi-carbonate of soda will relieve 
a sick headache. Add half a lemon to stewed prunes, and it will improve the flavor. 
Sprinkle Epsom sfilts where clothes are stored in boxes and it will prevent damage by 
moths and .silvcriish. Borax is very good for sore mouth and Jis n gargle. T'o keep 
dripf)iug, put 1 tahh'spoon of borax to 2 pints of hot water; take out the fat when set. 
Where ants are ba<l, sprinkle a mixture of borax and sugar. When inakiug pickl(‘s, 
add a small lump of alum, it will make the vegetables crisp. Apricot jam syrup 
thinned with water makes a glaze for pastry after taken out of V'le oven. To clean 
white tennis shoes, mix 1 dessertspoon of wdiitening, 1 teaspoon boiled starch, with 
enough water to make a smootli paste. Two ounces beeswax and 1 pint turpentine makes 
a good floor polish. Olive oil and vinegar, equal parts, is a good furniture polish. 
For stains on aluminium, use a little lemon juice; never use washing soda. Sprinkle 
mushrooms with salt for a few minutes; those which turn black are wholesome, those* 
that turn yellow are non-edible. When scraping new potatoes, add salt. The skins 
come off more easily and the hands will not l)e stained. For a night light, pack salt 
around the nock of a candle and it^ wall give a dim liglit. To clean a white straw 
or Panama hat, use hydrogen peroxide diluted with an equal quantity of waiter. Wet 
only a small space at a time, and dry with a clean cloth. (Becretary, Miss J. Ilcylen.) 


RENDELBHAM. 

March 1st.—Present: 12 members. 

Soap Making. —Mrs. O^Toole gave the following reeipt's: — Jngrvdif^its. — 61bs. 
clarified fat, 2galls. water, 1 tin caustic soda, |lb. resin^ fiozs. borax, 1 packet lux, 
1 cup kerosene. Place fat, water, and resin in a copper, when dissolved add caustic 
which has been dissolved in cold water, add borax, bring to a boil, and add lux. Do 
not over stir. Boil until it strings when dropped from a stick—wliich does not usually 
take long. Take from fire and add kerosene. A tablespoon of Glauber’s salts added 
to mixture kwps soap from shrinking. Always ke<'p a dipper of water handy—if soap 
riws too much, add a little. Soup miixtures eavsily boil over, so that it is advisable to 
use a copper in preference to smaller vessels, also to have a small fire once the mixture 
is boiling. Sand Soap .—Gut up 1 bar of soap in 1 quart of wxater, stir w'ell until 

dissolved, then stir in 1 quart of clean sand and 1 quart of w'hite wood ashes. Remove 

from fire and stir occasionally until set. An economical recipe for oatmeal soap. 

Take all scraps of soap, to each ^ teacup add 1 tea*cupful of wtatei*. Dissolve, and 

while slowly boiling stir in suflScient fine oatmeal to form stiff mixture. Pour into 
greased tin and cut into cakes l>efore becoming hard. Bcent may be added if desired. 
(Secretary, Mrs. Andrews.) 

8ADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.54iii.). 

April 4th.—Present: 10 members. 

OaowiNG Fruit Trees from Stones. —Paper read by Mrs. W. Ashton:—^'The value 
-of fresh fruit in a home cannot be over-estimated. For growing children its value is 
more than money—it is health. A tree with proper care gives so much shade, shelter, 
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beauty, fruit, and money. Growing trecB from the kernels lias proved much cheaper than 
purchasing them from a nursery, and they also grow quicker, larger, and bear fruit at 
an earlier age. So far the fruit has been of excellent size and quality. I picked 20 
dozen beautiful peaches from one tree grovrn Viy planting a stone. The third year one 
peach tree boire for the first time 1J1 peaches, each weighing Kozs., and eax'h year since 
has yielded more in quantity, Almond trends are very profitable. They are useful for 
making sweets, cakes, and biscuits, also for children to eat several after (^ch meal helps 
to take care of the teeth. One tree yielded 211b. of softshell almonds, and the other 
trees are growing and each year producing more nuts. An almond tree gives many things 
in return for a little attention—shade and shelter, the blossoms are helpful to the liees, 
the leaves when they fall can be gathered and jmt into a pit to eiiricli the .soil, the 
nuts bring in money; when pruned the twdgs are ti<‘d in bundl(*s to help make tlie fires, 
and the outside skins—sheila and kernel skins—are <!ried for fire kindling. Plant on(‘ 
nut in the soil, and it will return many. Mrs. Asldon ga\e the following rt-wipes: — 
Honey TofT'ee—2 tnbles}»oonfuls lioney, 2 tablespoonfuls Iniftm-, 2 tablespoon fills sugar, 
a little vinegar. AlmmuJ Jiisrults —VIb. flour, doz, Imtter, doz. sugar. 1 egg, gratnl 
almond on top, Ahwmd Fiuigr .— 1 eu|) sugar, 1 taldospoonful coe.oa, I tablespoonful 
butter, 1 small ciiji milk, pincli of salt. Poll ({uickly for Id minutes, take off fire and 
stir in chopped almonds and cocoanut until it thickens, 

Mr. (k)l(‘nuin ga\(' a demonstration of laidding and grafting. (Recretarv, Miss 
G. Frost.) 

VVARtX'HVlE (Average annua! rainfall, 11.4.in.). 

PirKLKK, Sai ( K.s, AN[> Chi'TNKys.—T he following recipt'S were supplied by Mesdamca 
E. and H. darvis:—Cut up the yegetables over night, sprinkle with salt, or make a 
brine of salt and waiter, and pour oi'cr them. Next morning drain well, and jiroceed 
with tlie making. Green Toimito Pickles (Mrs. E. Jarvis).—1 quart green tomatoes, 
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cut in slices, ami sprinkle with salt, leave for 12 hours, then strain, off the liquor, and 
mix toi^other 2 quarts vinegar, 1 pint treacle, I teaspoon each powdered cloves and 
salt, 2 teasjjoons mustard, and a little tumeric, heat to boiling point. Put in tomatoes, 
a little cayenne pt^pper, 3 large onions, and boU 1 hour. Flwn Scmoe.-- —Gibs, plums, 

1 quart vinegar, IJlbs. brown sugar, 2oz8. each cloves, salt and whole ginger. Wash 
plums, bruise ginger and cloves, and put all ingredients on to boil. Simmer until the 
stones leave the plums easily, then strain and bottle. Melon Chtdney. —81bs» melon, 
21bs. each onions and apples, 1 teaspoon jK'pper, 3ozs. salt, 1 dessertspoon cloves, loz. 
each ground ginger and spice, 3 pints vinegar, i pint troaclm 21b8. jeach sugar and 
currants; boil all together for 1^ hours. Omon Pickles (Mrs. H. Jarvis).—121b8. 
onions, cover with boiling water and a large handful of salt, leave standing until 
next day. Strain and cover with more boiling water and salt. Boil enough vinegar 
to cover and add 1 teaspoon peppercorns, 1 tablespoon mustard, tmd Jibs, sugar. 
Tomato Chutney. —Jibs. ii])e tounitoes, Jibs, apples, 11b. onions, 11b. sugar, a piece or 
two of garlic, loz. ground ginger, a few curnmts or sultanas and cloves. Cover 
with vinegar and simmer 2 hours. Beetroot Chutney. —Jibs, beetroot, l^lbs. apples, 

2 onions, 1 pint Vinegar, A teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon, salt, ^Ib. sugar, and juice of a 
lemon. Boil beetroot for H hours in water to whicli a little salt has bc^en added. 
When cold, peel and cut in cubes. Prepare onions and apples, chopped small and boil 
for 20 minutes in the vinegar to which sugar and lemon juice have been added. Then 
a<id })eetroot and boil for quarter of an hour. VVlien cold bottle and seal in usual 
way. This will be roa»ly in a week. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Orossman). 


WABBAMBOO. 

Marcli Jlst.—Present: 10 members. 

Rome Cleaning and Polisiiino. —Miss C. Sampson read the following paper:— 
“Pirst go througli each room, turn u]» the bods, pusli open doors and windows, a.nd 
t-hen as soon as breakfast is over and washing-u|) is done, the rooms are ready for 
attention. When dusting, it is a good ])lan to cover up tlie furniture and oniaments, 
etc., with an old patched slieet. A little phenyl or kerosene added to the water when 
washing the floors is a good disinfectant, and the kerosene also helps to kee]» the 
liands soft. Windows and mirrors can be edeaned very easily v^ith Bon Ami rubbed on 
with a damp cloth, and when dry Tublieil off'. When imlfshing furniture, a good polish 
can be made by mixing together ecpial parts of olive oil and vinegar. In Imrnes where 
there ,are small children and there' is a danger of them falling on slipjiery lioors,, 
instead of pois/iing, rul> tlio floors over with a cloth to which a litth* ki'ia.'se'iu' has 
been applied. Anotlier suggesstlon is to mix 2 rups of kerosene vind 1 cuj) of )u*\v 
linseed oil. Shake botli together and apply to the floor with a cloth or mop. Those wlio 
have to use Tod leservoir water on waslnng days will no doubt find that if they put 
1 or 2 tablosjMionfuls of water glass in a basin, and pour on enough boiling water to 
dissoh'e it pr{»perly; tip all into the co])per of water, and there will be no (iilficulty in 
making a good latlier. The copper can V»e kept clean by rubbing it with salt and 
vinegar,’’ (Secretary, Mrs. A. Collin^.). 


WASLEYS. 

April 6th,—Present: 40 memb<rrH. 

Boiled Pfddinus (Mrs. Selleek).—These puddings are wlmlesome and nourishing and 
suitable fior the winter, Suet, butter, or claritied fat may be used. Brea4 crumbs addl'd 
to the mixture help to make tlje ymdding light. Boiled jmddings are cooked in n cloth,' 
or in a greased basin covered with a cUdh, If the latter is U8f*d the mixture must ti^l i 
the basin. The water must cover the pudding and be kept boiling. Always di]* the! 
pudding cloth in boiling water and sprinkle with flour. To prevent tlu* })udding from, 
sticking, allow it to stand a few minutes l*efore removing from the cloth. Pudding 
cloths should not be washed with soap. Boiled puddings are always bosl: when eaten 
directly after taking tliem up, but if any is left over it can be sliced and put in the 
oven to heat, when it will be very nice with hot sauce. All light custards and puddings 
made principally with milk and eggs 'should be very gently cooked—a strong heat causes 
milk and eggs to curdle. Battx'r puddings should be baked in a quick oven. Poor Man's 
Pudding (Boiled).—J cups flour, l-i txiblespdqnfuls dripping, cup sugar, 1 cup raMns, 
^ teaspoon cinnamon, 4 teaspoon mixed spiee, 1 teaspoon carbonate soda. Bub 
dripping into flour, then sugar and pther ingredientsi, max with Ixiiling winter, b;:)il in a 
cloth for two hours. Stmwed PiMdmgs.-^BtiOBmimg is the lightest-■'Uietbod of cooking 
puddings. They may be cooked in two ways:—(1) In a steamer placed over a, gaucepau 
of boiling water; or (2) in a saucepan in which the water comes only half-way up the 
basin. Steamed puddingfi should be put in a groaaefl basin and covered with greased 
paper. The basin should be only three-parts full. The fat used should be butter or 
clarified fat. Suet puddings may be steamed; They take much longer than when boiled* 
The water should boil quick enough and give sufficient steam. When steaming in a 
saucepan, be care^ful that np water enters the puddihg.' Bed Cap Pv4ding,^l table- 
spoonful butter, i cup sugar, 2 eggs, If cups flour, 1 teaspoonful cream tartar, i tm- 
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spoonful carbonate soda, 3 tablespouufuls jam (a red tart jam). Mix butter and sugar 
to a cream, add eggs, milk, and flour. Put jam in the bottom of steambr, then add. 
the mixture. Steam two hours. Serve with sauce. 

Cajle Fillings: (Miss I. Sires).— Walriut Filling —2 tablespoonfuls icing sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls whipped cream, loz. walnuts, 8(|ueezc of lemon juice, 4. tablespoonfuls 
apricot jam. Warm and sieve the jam, work in the icing sugar, whip cream, and fold 
into other ingredients. Lastly add walnuts and lemon juic^. Coooarmi Fillvng. — 
ipt. milk, 3 tablespoonfuls cocoanut, sugar to taste, 1 teaspoonful cornflour, 1 egg. 
Boil together and spread iK'tweon layers. Dato Filling. —Stone dates and stew them 
with a little water and juice of ^ a lemon and spread on cake. Chooolaie Fiiling .— 
Boil i cup sugar, I cuj) water, a small piece of butter, 1 tablespoonful cocoa, 1 tea¬ 
spoonful vaailltu Thicken with a dessertspoonful cornflour mixed with the juice of 
^ a lemon. Sponge Filling. —2 tablespoonfuls each butter, ordinary t.ugar, and boiling 
water, Ix^at for 10 njinutos or more until solid like whipped cream, place between cake 
as soon as made. Banarm Filling. —A nice filling is made from baufina and a little 
raspberry jam mashed w’ell together. 'SMien ready te serve sponge, place sliced bananas 
that have been soaked in orange juice on one layer, sprinkle with sugar, then put other 
layer on top and ice. Frmt Fillings. — Orange: Melt loz. butter, add 4oz. castor sugar, 
grated riiui of 1 orange, and yolks of 2 eggs. Stir over a low heat until mixture 
thickens, but do not let it boil. Add loz. cake cruml>s, juice of 1 orange, and tea- 
spoonful lemon juice. Use when cold. Lemon Filling is made in the same way, using 
2 lemons in place of orange. Bottled or tinned apricots, peaches, or jjineapple, drained 
from their syrup, make pleasant fillings. Put a layer of wdiipped cr>ain on half the 
cake, put a layer of fruit cut into dice, place other half of cake on top. 

Sandwiches and Savodiks (Miss G-. Bmith). — These sandwiches should be of assist¬ 
ance to motliers wlio liave to cut lunches, and to ladies wajiting b) make something 
si>ecial for afternoon tea or a bridge evening. A good plan when cutting fresh bread 
is to dip the knife in hot water, wipe it, and cut the bread with the hot knife. This 
may have to Ik* done for each slice. \Mien spreading hard butter, instead of melting 
it, use a hot knife, or use butter freshly made or that which has been worked djown 
with the hand. Becipes. — (1) Measure eqiuil quantities of raisins, currants, and 
sultanas. Mix well, and put through mincer, add a squeeze of lemon, and spte^ad 
betw^een thin slices and broad and butter. (2) To one cup of seeded raisins or sul¬ 
tanas add 4oz, to fioz. of ham (minced), 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls cucumber pickle, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir in suffident cream or mayonnaise to bind, and spread 
easily; serve ))otwwn slices of brown bread. (3) Salmon and Leit'uoe. —Remove bone 
from some sabnon and break up with a fork. Shred some lettuce, mix together with 
a Hqu(K*ze of lemon and pi'pper and salt. Spread on bread and butter. (4) Cheese and 
Nut. —(irate some cheese. Blanche and chop walnuts or almonds. Mix together, adding 
a little .salt and pepper. Add a little cream, eiipugh to make a paste. Spread on 
buttered liread. (5) Anchovy. —Grate 2 hard boiled eggs and mix with a little anchovy 
osseiK'e and kmion juice, season with popfxr. (6) Apple and Celery. —Pen*! luid core 
an apple, cut into dice. Shred some celery finely, and mix together, apple, celery, 
}K!pf)er,. salt, and a little cream. (7) Cheese and Fgg. —Maah some hard boiled egg 
and season with pepper and salt and mustard, enough Worcester sauce to make a paste. 
Spread scmie thinly sliced bread with butter and ]^x cheese, then the egg mixture. 
Spread nasturtium leaves ou, and then place bread on top to form a sandwich. 
Savories. —(1) Fried Chielccn. —Steam breast of chicken until tender, then dip in batter 
and fry, serve on a mound of perfeijtly cooked rice with chicken gravy. (2) Ram. and 
Potato Hotpot. —IBb. cooked ham, lib. cooked potatoes, tomatoes or brown gravy 
seasoning. Remove bone, and cut ham into dice, put into casserole with seasoning, 
Then pour eauce over, cover with thinly sliced potatoes, put lid on, and bake slow'y. 
(3) Mntton and Towatec,?.-—Jib. cold mutton, 2 shallots, 3 tomatoes, ^ teaspoonful 
sfilt, ^ teaspoonful jieppor, 2 tablespoonfuls bread crumbs, and 1 dessertspoonful butter. 
Dip tematoes in boiling water, skin, and slice on a plate. Slice meat thinly, chop 
shallots finely. Put the moat, .shallots, tomatoes, pepper, and salt in alternate layers 
in piodish. Sprinkle crumbs on top with a few pieces of butter. Bake until a pale 
golden brown. (4) Curry and Bice. —Jib. cooked mejit, 1 apple, ^ teaspoonful salt, 
1 onion, 1 dessertspoonful sultanas, 1 teaspoonful lemon juice, 1 teasptoonful sugar, 
1 dessertspoonful curry powder, Jpt. slock or water, 1 dessertspoonful flour, -Jib. boiled 
rice. Cut meat into small pieces, removing fat and gristle. (3ut apple and onion into 
dice, molt fat in a saucepan, fry apple and onion, add rest of ingredients except meat 
and rice, and fry for a few- minutes. Add water or stock and stir until it boils. Allow 
to simmer gently for 25 minutes. Add meat, and cook until thoroughly heated (al)Out 
10 minutes). (5) Siivory Potatoes. —‘Jib. mashed potatoes, loz. cheese, 1 teaspoonful 
marmite dissolved in 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls boiling water, and season as required. Grease 
piedlsh well. Mix potatoes, cheeee, and marmite seasoning. Put into piedish with 
rnelted butter on lop, and bake until nicely browned. (Miss George, Secretary.) 
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WILLIAM8TOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

March Ist.—Present : Nine members. 

Apples and what to do with THEM.-^The following paper was read by Mrs. 
Coleman:—“As a food, apples possess valuable properties, their medicinal value- 
cannot be over-estimated, and as a general rule they are so cheap as to be within the 
reach of all households. Children to whom fruit is especially necessary become very 
tired of baked and stew^ed apples, but if they are presented in new’ and attractive- 
forms they will be readily consumed and appreciated. The white of an egg whipped 
to a stiff froth, sweetened and placed on stewed apples, or spread over the Mted ones; 
and served as a “ frosting ^ ’ will appeal to the children at all times. Again, if the 
apples are supplied with stuffings of raisins, dates, or apricot jam these all make for 
variety and will ensure a speedy disappearance of such like preparations. The 
following recipes and suggestions are a few of the many ways in which apples may 
be served, and will be found useful and help to solve the problem of the eternal apple- 
pudding question. Apple Meringue: 11b. apples, 2ozs. sugar, loz. butter, 2ozs. bread! 
or cake crumbs, 2 eggs, rind of half a lemon. Peel and core apples, cut them up and' 
stew’ until pulpy. Add the sugar, grated lemon rind, crumbs, and butter, and also the 
yolks of the eggs. Place this mixture in a well-buttered pie dish and bake until set., 
Beat the whites of the eggs until stiff, sweeten with 2 tablespoons of sugar and pile 
on top. Place in a cool oven until pale browm, serve either hot or cold. The pie dish 
may be lined with yjastry if a more elaborate pudding is needed. Norfolk Pudding: 
2 or 8 apples, 2 tablespoons sugar, loz.. butter, lemon juice and batter. Peel and core 
apples, place in buttered pie dish and fill the centres wdth sugar and butter moistened 
with lemon juice. Prepare a batter with 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons fiour, a gill of milk, 
sw’eetened with 2 tablespoons sugar. Pour this over the apples and bake in a slow- 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. Dust with castor sugar before serving. Apple 
Fritters: 2 or 3 apples, sugar and batter. Peel and core the apples and cut into 
sections. Prepare the batter as for Norfolk pudding, using rather less milk to ensure 
the batter being thick for coating purposes. Dip the apple pieces in the batter and 
fry in deep fat until brown. Drain thoroughly, dish, and dust freely with castor sugar. 
Apple and Fig Foly-poly: 2 or 3 apples, 2oza. figs, 2ozs. sugar, pinch of nutmeg, jib. 
suet pastry. Peel and core the apples and cut the figs in strips (after being soaked if 
dry tigs are used). Prepare the suet crust, roll this out and place apy)leB and figs 
on it, roll up and tie in a scalded cloth. Boil 2 hours and serve with sweet sauce. 
Apple Snowballs: The remains of a cold rice pudding, 4 or 5 apples, castor sugar. 
Peel and core the apples and coat them with the mixture, which must be thick to mould 
round the fruit. Tic these in cloths or carefully place them in a steamer and cook 
for about j an hour until the apples are cooked through. Place on a hot dish, sprinkle 
very freely with castor sugar and serve with a little melted red currant jelly poured 
around. Apple Cheese Cakes: 11b. apples, jib. sugar, loz. butter, 2 eggs, a little grated 
lemon rind, jib. good pastry. Pre])are the pastry and line some patty pans with this. 
Prepare the ajiple mixture by peeling, coring, and stewing the apples, add the sugar, 
butter, eggs, and lemon rind and stir well. Place a little of the miirture in eacit pastry 
case and cover with narrow’ strips of pastry, lattice fashion. Brush with white of egg 
and bake for 20 minutes to half an hour until nicely browned. Fried Apples for P(*rk, 
Curries, or i>ui!sa(/(.s: 6 apples, frying fat. Peel and core the apples and cut across 
in thick rings. Fry in hot fat for 5 minutes, drain and serve in a hot dish. Apple 
Jelly: fidoz. apples (large), jib. sugar, j pint water, 1 lemon, a few’ drops cochineal, 
loz. leaf gelatine. Peel, core, and stew the apples in the w’ater, add grated lemon rind 
and .juice, add the sugar and rub the pulp, if lumpy, through a sieve. Dissolve the 
gelatine in a little warm water and stir this into the apple mixture, add also the 
cochineal. Place in a wetted mould and allow to set. Turn out and serve with cream 
or custard. Baked Apple Pudding: Well butter a pudding basin and sprinkle freely 
with brown sugar, prepare a short crust and line the basin with this. Pill up basin 
with apples, sprinkle with sugar and lemon juice, and place a layer of pastry on top. 
Bake in hot oven and serve with sweet sauce. Sweet Crust ftor Top of Apple Pudding: 
fiozs. of fine bread crumbs and 4ozs. of sugar. Arrange very closely in a pie dish, the 
apples peeled and cored, with sugar. Spread the mixture of bread crumbs and sugar 
upon the apples, smooth it down firmly, sift some sugar (fver the surface and bake in 
a quick oven about three-quarters of an hour. Baked Apple Dumplmgs: Peel 6 medium- 
sized apples very thinly and core them; do not cut them up. Put sugar and clove in 
each apple and roll pastry round each one. Place on greased tin. Bake slowly for 
half an hour. Apple Pancakes: 2 eggs, 2 cups milk, 1 cup minced apples, 1 table¬ 
spoon sugar, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Beat eggs well, add milk and 
gradually add flour to a smooth batter. Beat well, add sugar, apple and baking 
powder. Pry in a hot buttered frying-pan, dust with sugar and serve. (Secretary^ 
Mrs. Cundy.) 
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WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

April 5th.—Present: seTi'en members. 

Household Hints. —Mrs. Hamilton presented the following paper:—There is 
nothing better than a wad of cotton wool for giving the final polish to furniture and 
silver. It brightens without scratching, and can bo tlirown away and replaced when 
it becomes soiled, thus saving the washing of many dusters. A piece of tliick brown 
paper, folded several times, saturated with vinegar, sprinkled with popper, and applied 
to the side of the face will cure a severe toothache. Wrap a piece of dannel around 
the head to keep the poultice in place. When making a cake with butter, try beating 
into the butter a toaspoonful of olive oil; the cake will keep quite moist for a long 
time. The oil leaves no taste. For a sjnall family a teacosy with a turned-up piece 
along the bottom is handy for keeping the breakfast eggs warm, thereby serving two 
purposes. When peeling apples for dumplings or sbjwing, put each one as it is cut into 
a basin with a little salt. This will prevent them from turning brown jind soft. When 
stung by a bee rub the stung place immediately with a cut onion and it will neither 
ache nor swell. Spoons and forks wdiieli have d;irkene<l or discoloied through use in 
cooking can be made briglit agtiin if }>oiled in the water in which eggs have been 
boiled. To make a success of rearing turkey eliicks, feed thejn on milk curds. To 
coax a child who does not want to eat breakfast, beat up one egg into a cup of 
warm, sweetened tea; the egg done like this goes .pist the same as milk in 
the tea, and the child does not know any difference. To keep ants from a 
mulberry tree, paint the trunk with sump oil from a ear or tractor. Place 
a saucer upside down in the bottom of a salad bowl. Any surplus water will 
trickle underneath and tlius keep the salad from becoming watery at the bottom. 
To prevent a bedsore from develojnng on an invalid, beat an egg wiiite and rub it on 
the spot three or four times, then pat som3 on and allow it to dry before powdering. 
Apply three or four times a day. If too much salt is put into food while cooking it, 
place a wet clotli over the top and the salt will be drawn into the cloth. A teasperonful 
of .sago cooked with the breakfast porridge makes it deliciously creamy, and only two- 
thirds of the usual amount of rolled oatn are then necessary. When making driea 
apricot jam, add Hb. of dates (stoned and chopped) to every 21b. of apricots. Fresh 
geranium loaves placed in a bowd in a room keeps the room free from small flies; 
the flowers of the common rod geranium are disliked by blowflies. Few things are 
t)ettor than the yolk of an egg for removing coffee, cliocolate, or mud stains from 
material. Apply with a piece of flannel, then waoh off in tepid water in wdiich a 
little curd soa]) has been disst)lved. If liah are wrapped in cabbage leaves or wet grass 
they will keMq> fresh almost as long as they will on ice.'^ (Secretary, Mrs. Gundy.) 


Other Beporis Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance, 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Balumbah. 

1/3/33 

9 

“ Jam Making,” Mrs. 

Swan 

Miss C. Riches 

McLaren Flat .. 

6/4/33 

19 

“ Paper Flowers,” Mrs. J. 
Foggo 

Mrs. B. Elliott 

Belalie. 

14/3/33 

22 

Address—^Mrs. E. Bay ley. 

Mrs. A. Cummings 

Kangarilla .... 

16/3/33 

9 

Question Box . i 

Mrs. M. Steer 

Mangalo . 

12/4/33 

10 

“ Hand Embroideries,” 

Mrs. Coles 

Mrs. F. Coles 

Belalie. 

11/4/33 

9 

“ The Future Women of 
Australia,” Mrs. F. 
Cummings 

Mrs. F. Cummings 

Parrakie . 

24/3/33 

15 

Question Box . 

Miss J . Halliday 

Gladstone. 

21/4/33 

16 

“ Travel Talk,” Mrs. H. 
Alvey 

Miss M. Sargent 
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MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 

WOLSELEY (Average annual rainfall, 17.44m.). 

September 5th.—Present: 16 members. 

Side Lines on the Farm. —Mr. W. Snoad read the following paper:—“Because of 
the present low prices for wheat and wool, farmers are paying! more attention to wde- 
lines than they did when wheat and wool were al^ a better figure. Generally speaking, 
slux'p are not a side line on a wheat farm, because they are necessary to help keep the 
fallows clean and free from weeds and pack the soil. They are also the main household 
meat supply. The breeding of fat lambs for export appears to be a good side line. 
The crossuig of English rams witli the Merino ewe is favored by the fat lamb breeders, 
the desired dressed weight of the carcass being 281bs. to 351b8. Dairying .—The m^t 
important side line on the farm is dairying. It is important to have a pure-bred sire 
at the head of the herd, one from a reliable breeder and from high producing ancestry. 
A few good cows well fed and looked after will pay better than double the 
number neglected and not properly fed. I give five cows a bag of oats a week with 
damped chaff, and about a match-box full of 8iri)erph(>sphate twice a day. 
Unfortunately the price of dairy produce is not very high at present, but the returns 
for cream, &c., are ready money and help to balance the budget. It should be the 
aim of every dairyman to produce cream of the choicest quality, itnd this can only 
be attained by good feeding and cleanliness. Poultry .—So far as poultry keeping is 
concornecl, the White Leghorn is recognised as the best layer of large eggs. The Black 
Orpington is a good winter layer^ and also the Rhode Island Red; they are also 
splendid table birds. I purchased 200 day-old chicks, and with a brooder of my own 
make have been fortunate in not losing very many. Try and produce eggs of export 
standardy collect them frequently, see that they aro (dean, and get them to the market 
once a week in winter and twice a week in tlie summer. Small, dirty eggs spoil the 
sample; only the best eggs are fit for export. Pigs .—^The Large Wdiite is a good pig; 
a quick grower and also a good baconer. The same applies to the Tamworth-Berkshire 
cross. The ideal bacon pig should weigh from lOOlbs. to 13011)8. Quick maturing, long, 
lean, fine-boned breed.s that can l)e made into baconers when about five months old are 
desired. The market for pigd is not very high, and the most profitable way to market 
them is to send them to a bacon factory already dressed.^' 

On October 17tli Mr. H. .B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) gave a demoustratic u, 
“ The Points of a Dairy Cow. Mr. A. G. Butler intimated that he would donate a 
trophy for the best 50 acres of wheat grown by a memb<*r of the W'olscley Branch. 

Breeds op Sheep. —Meeting held February 15th. Present; 14 members. In the 
cause of an address on the above subject, Mr. J. Sullivan said the Lincoln was necessary 
PvS a foundation for long wool breeding. The English Leicester was not very successful 
in the T'atiara. The Shropshire was rather too woolly on the face, and had been 
supplanted by the Border Leicester, but the latter had been condemned as being too 
long in the ribs for the English market. The Romney Marsh was noted for its firm 
(lark foot, the finest foot of .any breed of sheep. This breed produced a nice type of 
wool. The ewe from the Romney-Merino cross was the l>est mother for export lambs. 
The Romney should be a .suitable sheep for the South-East on account of its sound 
feet. Tho Suffolk was likely to be a very useful sheep, the lambs were vmv quick 
glowers, but it was doubtful wdiether they would be suitable for the Wolsoley 'district. 
The pure bred sh(.*ep of this bnxMl were not good “ doers “ on dry feed; they lost con¬ 
dition quickly after the flush of feed went off. The Hampshire turneil out the best of five 
breeds which were tried out at Wild Horse Plains and Pinnaroo. South Australia had 
the best Dorset Homs in the Southern Hemisphere. They were condemned by the 
English market on account of too large a bone, but would* probably do well in light 
soil. The Shropshire was a good breed for the production of export lambs. The 
Southdown grew ther best wool of the short wool breeds, the lambs were not over large, 
but of execdlent quality and shape. The Corriedale bred from a Lincoln-Merino cross 
was now a fixed pure breed with 70 years’ breeding behind it. Tho Corriedale and 
Polwmth he thought would be the breeds that the Merino would have to fight against 
to maintain its present position. The typical Corriedale had a black hoof In wet 
country and western Victoria it should be an ideal sheep. He said there was a greater 
demand for wool of a 56’s quality than finer wools nowadays, and that was the type 
of wool the Corriedale produced. He spoke very favorably of this sheep, and read 
letters from some of the largest spinners in the world with regard to the value of this 
(piality wool. (Secretary, E. Sharrad.) 
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MOUNT OAMBIER POTATO CROP COMPETITION. 


In the course of liis report on the fifth Animal Potato Crop Comx>etition for the 
trophy presented by Messrs. Wm. Hay Ijimited, the Judge, Mr, II. il. Orchard 
(District Horticultural Instructor), says that of the 10 entries received four were 
^vithdrawn liecause of unfavorable weather experienced as the season advanced. 

A pleasing feature of the competition was the purity of the crops. Previous com¬ 
petitions set a high staudurd, but this year excelled all previous results. 

EkSUI.T or’ THE C-OMPETITJON. 

I : I i i i i 

1 I : 'lype Free- J Fret?- j Even- j 

Oomiietitor. i Variety. Yield, i Quality. J and | doni ; dom 1 ness i Total. 

* : I Ihirity. i from | from | of ! 

; , ; ' Di.sease. ' We(‘ds. ' Crop. ' 

1 Maximum--- Jo ! 25 | 10 JO : 3 5 ; .5 100 


tlandjier 
Clover 
EsI ates. 


Ltd. .... 

Carmen . . 

55 

24 

lu 

S-5 

14 

4-5 

96 

IXi. ... 
Med hurst, 

Cp-lo-flale 

Jl 

24 

lo 

9-5 

14 

4-5 

95 

A. 0. . . . 

Carnu-n , . 

29 

22 

lb 

9 

14 J 

J 

87 

'IVdier, F. A. 

Carmen . . i 

26 

22 

9-5 

k 

14-5 , 

■) 

85 

'I'clfcr, F. A. 

K anmiiibi'rg 

Cp-ln-date | 

-It 

22 

; lb ' 

i 9 

; 14-5 ! 

1 1 


: 8:J-5 

\VJ5.. 

FVirmen . . 

21 

24 

u. 

1 H... 

1 1 
1 

J 

79-5 


,\ll iTop.s are ieceiiiMieiided fur se('d. 

The winning entry was grewn on section 5 IS, hmirhed of (iaml)jer, on brown sandy 
not previously er<»ppfn]. (ieitniiiation w;is good, plants stoolcd very well, an<l made 
si l ong, lie-alt liy growth wit hout rankness, 'rubers were ed' very good shape and quality, 
'riien- Wi'ie traces of lilight, blister, uinl scab, and a quantity of tubers under competition 
weight. latnd was fitvst skimmed in February and then jiuiverisi'd in November. Cut 
seed w;ivS fdanted on Pocemher 6th, rind the land dressed with 6 and 1 super rtnd 
animonla at the rat<; of Tewts. }>er acre. Harrowing was done when yoimg plants 

were just showing tliiamgh, tin* crop being lal.er cultivated and uioulded. 


1* th« r«i»rul«r iob of 
Monktfi' OrMbtwir . In fac« It » 
k«M-n to «h* work. 

TREES and STUMPS, ft matter* not. ther 
are torn out with roou totaet. • thorough job 
Quhtkly done. Run to the lob like m hmro 
trueh, end worked in the eeme meaner e» • 
boat ie rowed. It develops the power of 200 men. 
protrremivety applied, end elwey* under perfect control. 

In eny tv^iHition. ao lomr »« the opermtor hea apeee for e 
footing, the machine (• efliciently worked. An Autometlc Geer allow* e 
load to be hauled or releeaed at will. Bealde* tha great power fiid portebilltr tbera 
era embodied othar labour saving feeturea. ouch a* epeetel rope coupllaga. ropo ah< 
aiwteh block, etc. . _ 

Agrleuliuinlitu In AuMralla. New Zealand. Great Britain. Soath Africa, the Amariaaa a* wet) as Plantara 
la India. China. Central Africa. FIJI, the East and Weal Indtae. recotrnlead Its merits and apidted Its he|fi» 

THE “MONKEY” GRVB&ER* 

U from malarial mined end made within the Empire, hr BaapIre erattamen. to aealat with the haB 

and afDaleni dtveloi»meAt ef Ker Soil'e reseurcea 

Pat«iilee* and Makera—Monher Grubber. Monkej and Wallaby Jackat 
TREWHELLA BROa PTY LTD. TRENTHAW. viC, AUSTRAUA. 

ADELAIDE STOC3C1STS— 

Uulton Phlfno fif Prtaton 
South Auacralian Farmtra Union. 



Karri*. Scarfe V Co. Ltd. 

Australasian Impkmem Houac Furnishinf Co 
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The trophy has to lie w(m three times by the same competitor before being won 
outright. Previous winners 1>eing— 

Season. Competitor. 

1928- 29 . F. A. Telfer 

1929- 30 . C. W. Patzel 

1930- 31 . B. K-annenberg 

1931- 32 . F. A. Telfer 

Oth&r BeporU Received. 


Oth&r ReporU Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandale East . 

10/3/33 

8 

Annual Mf^eting. 

J. Laslett 

Wolaelev . 

17/10/32 

16 

Demonstration—H. B. 
Barlow 

E. Sharrad 

Wolseley . 

12/12/32 

11 

Rotation of Crops,” G. 
Butler 

E. Sharrad 

Penola. 

7/4/33 

9 

“ Killing and Dressing of 
She<5p, ’ E. Hinze 

F. Hinze 

Mundalla. 

13/4/33 

2f) 

Address—Dr. E. Broad- 
bent 

A. Ross 

Mount Gambier. 

7/4/33 

12 

Address—A. R. Hilton .. 

fj. Gurry 

Penola. 

7/4/33 

11 

“ Wattle Bark Growing,” 

T. Earl 

J. Laslett 

Wolseley. 

11/4/33 

14 

Discussion . 

E. Sharrad 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WAEOOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.42in.). 

March 9th.—Present: 12 members. 

Harvest Reports. —The following reports were receiveu:—T. Eyan, 430 acres sown, 
averaging Obush., the highest yield being 12bu8h. and lowest 2baa»i. W. A. Grossman, 
200 acres sown, average 7^bush., highest yield being ISbush of Nabawa on summer 
ploughing, and Ranee 12bush. and Federation 12bush. on fallow; Federation, Nabawa, 
hnd Onas on stubble, Obush. Messrs. N. 'W. and A. F. Grossman, 380 acres sown 
Onas, yielding 14bu8h, on fallow; Nabawa Obush.; Ford and Ranee on fallow 7bush.; 
other lots down to S^bush., averaging a little over Obush. E. C. Jarvis, Nabawa 12bu8h., 
Sultan lO^bush., Ranee Obush., Fold S^bush,, Algerian oats, 40 acres, average 4 bags. 
Messrs. E. L. Orchard, F. C. Richards, and I>r. Krause then gave short addresses. 


WEPOWIE (Average animal rainfall, 12.46in.). 

March 20th.—Present: 10 members. 

Tree Planting for Shade and Timber. —Mr. T. Orrocks presented the following 
paper:—“^When the early settlers first took up land for the purpose of wheat growing 
in most districts of South Australia they gave but little thought to saving any trees 
to provide shade for stock, and many trees were felled on the rough portions of some 
farms that were not suitable for wheat growing. Many of the trees that were loft 
along the creeks, such as native pines, sheaoak, &c., are dying, and as moat farms carry 
a flock of yoimg sheep, young native trees do not get a chance to grow. For this 
reason, all landholders should plant and fence a few trees every year. During the 
last drouglit it was useless to attempt tree growing, but now that the seasons have 
changed, this should be carried out by every farmer. It is not a difficult matter to 
grow sufficient trees for one^s own use. Sugar and red gums and pines are easily 
grown and home grown trees, especmlly if grown in tins, do not- receive any noticeable 
check when planted out in suitable weather. They can be planted out at any time of 
the year after a rain, or if water is available. If only planting a few at any particular 
place, holes should be dug sufficiently deep to :llow the soil that the tree is growing 
in to be a little below soil level. If the area to be planted is large enough, then a 
plough is favored for preparing th^ land. It is not advisable to plant too many trees 
at once on account of the expense of fencing. It is better to have one tree well fenced 
than a number not well protected, because ultimately stocK will break in and spoil 
them. There are many watercourses where redgums would grow luxuriantly and not 
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interfere with! any of the farm operations. They will provide shade for stock, beautify 
the country, and enhance the value of the property.’^ Members in general agreed with 
the writer and stressed the fact that future supplies would diminish if replanting was 
not more seriously considered, for the local hills, which had provided wood in the jmst, 
♦vere being denudedr of timber. 

Habvest Repoets. —Mr. J. Crocker reported having obtained a IGbuah. farm average, 
Ranee being the best yielder, up to eight bags, Sultan llbuah., and Canberra Gbush., 
Nabawa on stubble llbush. Mr. A. Wliibley reported Felix 24bu8h., Noongaar ISbush., 
Waratah 20bush.; Ranee over an extended area was very patchy, as was also Currawa. 
Nabawa did not yield to expectations. 

Over-Production. —Mr. J. Crocker read the following paper at a meeting held on 
April 3rd.—While there is a surplus of primary products in the w'orld, that surplus 
has been caused, not by an excess of production, but by the limited purchasing power 
of the people. A great deal of publicity is given to world surplus of wheat, and yet 
millions of people have not eiiougli) of it. Producers have been faced with a slump in 
prices of wool, and yet it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in England alone 
there are enough people who are insufficiently clad to stabilise dho wool markets of 
the world) with their wants supplied. Again, in; the local market can be secn^ the same 
effects of a financial depression. It would seem that there is no such thing as over¬ 
production in the i)rimary industries of the w’orld to-day, since, while it is true that 
if every man had the means to supply his needs, the surplus would disappear. This 
can only come through increased employment, which in its turn means extra i)roductioii. 
Effective control of production seems impossible; producers have to submit to the law 
of supply and demand, prices in their turn regulating the demand to meet the 
supply. Still a great deal is l>emg done tcnviirds, jmrtially at .any rate, over¬ 
coming the calamity of glutted markets. First by improved methods of storage and 
preservation which allows products to flow evenly on lo the world’s markets, and 
secondly by developing tho channels through which the gocxls must reach the consumer. 
Improved methods of transpoT't, the developing of present markets, and the Oj)enirig 
()f new, }>oth in our own land and abroad, not only make for ireer distribution, but 
by pr(jvi(ling employment in some small measure reluwc the labor market.’’ (Secretary, 
E. Roocke.) 


Other Reports Rerelral. 


Brandi. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wareowie . 

11/4/33 ' 

20 1 

Paper from Jonrval . . . . 

i 

. ; A. Cross man 

More hard . i 

7 /4 .33 : 

1 

! 

! i 

“ Hurvtist l^reparations,’ 
H. Llewellyn 

’ i A. Mc(/Jallum 

i 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO PARRELL’S PLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.7flm.), 

March ,31 st.—Present: 16 members. 

Care or the Tractor,— Tlie following paper was read by Mr. AV. Brereton:—‘*The 
tra*(jtor responds to the treatment it receives in much the same manner as a horse, 
O’nly in the power unit the effects of care or abuse are more immediately noticeable, 
and <?ffect8 are more serious. The proper treatment of tractors is, therefore, es.sential 
to their long life^ reliability, and economical service. Before overhauling—^ind while 
the tractor is still hot—drain off oil and water so that any foreign matter has a 
better chance of leaving the tractor. When removing the head, loosen each nut 
gmduftlly until the pressure is off all nuts—taking each nut right off as they are 
loosened may lead to distortion or cracking of the head. The first time that the 
tractor is taken down mark the valves and tapjjct rods with a suitable tool, so that 
they can be put back in the same place. Bismantle the valve springs, remove the valves 
and all carbon deposits. Examine the valve stems, and if any are pitted or bumped 
up against the lieiid, replace with new ones. Grind in the valves, making sure that 
they ure all seating correctly, but before assembling, wash out all grinding paste 
with kerosene. Oil the valve stem lightly to prevent it from sticking and closing too 
slowly. Remove the pistons and clean the <toTbon from the top. and under the rings, 
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and see that tlie rings move freely in their grooves without jamming. Sometimes it 
will be noticed that the metal bearings on the cO’Unecting rods are loose. In this case 
knock out the rivets and pack with some material to take up the play, because a good 
lit is not possible when the metals are loose. Before replacing the sump, examine the 
oil pump and make sure the pin that goes through above the ball is in good order; 
if it breaks or wears through the pressure of oil to the main bearings will not be 
sufficient. When replacing the sump, a set of box spanners with a ratchet handle that 
alips over the set handle is a very useful tool for repacking the awkward places and 
tightening the studs. The ignition should be examined periodically, and if the breaker 
points are pitted, file them to a flat and true surface. The carburrettor needs cleaning 
and adjusting occasionally. 8et the jet so that the engine idles and does not crawl 
from one stroke to the next. If the mixture is too rich, more kerosene than can be 
vaporised passes into the combustion chamber. This results in the unvaporised 
kerosene x>as8ing the rings, taking the oil with it, there is more wear on the rings and 
walls, and greater crankcase dilution. Strain the kerosene through a fine gauze strainer 
—very often the light steel drums contain a fair amount of rust, and if this passes 
to the earburrett’or it will mean loss of time stopping to clean it. Alwtays use clean 
rainwater in the cooling system and keep it well filled. Brain the water off every 
two or three months, according to the condition of the water or the amount of work 
done. When the water has been drained and it is noticed that grmse or dirt still 
remain, a solution of washing soda/—about lib. to the gallon of water—i>ut in and the 
tractor worked for two or three hours should remove it. If the air filter is not kept 
in good condition, particles of dust will enter into the mixture ami into the cvlindcrs, 
acting as an abrasive on the ]»istons, rings, and cylinder walls, making rebores necessary 
more frc'quently. Birty filters als(> restrict the inlet of air and tend to give too rich 
a mixture. A few points that may be worth keeping in mind: (1) Cliange the oil 
every 60 working hours or oftener. (2) Use the correct grade of oil and keep filled 
to the i)roj>er Icwel. Clean the oil screen every six months, (4) Keep the ignition 

system in good order. (5) Do not work tractor on too rich a mixture. (6) Do not 
overfill crankcase wdth oil. (7) Cease to operate the engine when it continues to 
misfire. (8) Always remember that oil and grease are cheaper than bearings. (9) Use 
only clean rainwater in the radiator. When other water is used, drain out every few 
ilays to clear out the sediraoiit which may collect in the tub(^s and block them— 
^causing overheating of the engine. (Secretary, L. Mugge.) 

EVEBABB EAST. 

March 8th.—Prc8(*nt: six members, 

A Bevievv (»f li>32.—Mr. F. Hughes (Hoii. Secretary) read the followdng j)apcr:— 
•'Tlie early jvart of the sc’a.son opened with hot weather, and proved to be the fore- 
nimier of a wet winter. Januiiry was very dry, only two damp days wdth 8 points of 
rain being recorded. February opened wet, wdth 131 ])oints ion the 5th and thrtH> othcf 
showery days, making a total of 154 points for the month. March also had four w<'l 
days, giving only dl })ointH. April wju< very wet, with rain falling on 11, days—a total 
of 22<i ]K)ints. ThivS gOAC feed a g(*od start. Ilnlfinsh germinated freely, making il: 
very (lifiicult to kill weeds during seeding. May was also fairly we;t, with 114 points, 
hut onJy five rainy days. Some ratlnn- drying days resulted in an irregular germination 
in some of tlio poorer class of soils, both on fallow and stubble land, June was also 
wad, 15 days' rain totalling 205 points. There were also three very heavy frosts during 
the Tmtnfh, but as most of the (■ro{>s were barely out of the ground they wcie not of much 
value. July and August were both wet, but the weather was mild, with 11 wet days 
and 1.”.2 points, and l.'> wad days with 135 pointe respectively. Crops made excellenl 
gioAvth, which was very soft and sappy. September also registered some good falls, 
giving another 264 points spread over six days. Crops kept moving during October, 
with eight wet days and 107 points, leading farmers to expect big crops. Bed rust, hiow^ 
('ver, made its appearance, and continued to increase right on through November, which 
was almost rainh^s, only registering 0 points in two falls. Raist, so far as cereal 
results Avere concerned, reduced crops by two bags to the acre, and in some eases more. 
December was very cool, 5vS points falling, which was spread iover two d.iys; a total of 
15ins. 33 points for the year. Bust and late frosts probably reduced the cereal yield of 
the district by 50 per cent. Stock have done well during the past year, particularly 
sheep, cutting fleeces of bright, clean weol, and a good percentage of strong, healthy 
In mbs. ’ * 


MUERAYTOWN. 

March 11th.—^Present: Reven members. 

Releotion and Care of Farm Peant. —Tlie Bon. Recretary (Mr. E. Pitman) read 
the following paper:— *‘Ah the majority of the farms in this district are more dr 
l(Ass hilly, this paper is intended to deal with the selection of iffiplcments for land of 
that nature. A fairly strong plough of not more than five or six farrows to take 
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shares is favored, with a hillside lever to be raised or lowered as occasion demands. 
Stump jump set harrows soon become broken on stumpy or stony land, they should 
be good for five years^ work before having to be relaid. A cultivator with a high 
clearance is preferred for the first working to allow rubbish to pass through. Subsequent 
workings will probably be done with the combine. When working the combine, see 
that at all times the tines are kept properly spaced, and do not use the same shares 
too long without having them drawn out, or weeds will be missed. An 8ft. header 
or harvester is wide enough for taking off crops on uneven land. The implements 
mentioned arc essential, and, as funds permit, they may l)e added to by a sundercut^ 
which is very useful for working hard fallow or for dealing wnth 8tirikw(yrt, paddy 
melons, &c. At times a land roller is also useful. When the purchase of any new 
type of machine is contemplated, endeavor to inspect one working under similar con¬ 
ditions to those which apply on your own farm before ordering. Keep all Tearing 
and working parts supplied with oil, and when not w'orking, house the nmcdiiiK's in a 
good weather-proof shed.^^ 


Otht r Hi port.y Hea'idd. 


lirancdi. 

Date of 

1 Attendance. 

Subject. 

i Secretar V 


Meeting. 

i I 


1 

daiTicstowri .... 

27 / 3 / 3:1 

10 

j 

Annual Meeting . 

; R. 13. Rhillip.- 

Kedhill . 

11 4 33 

s 

*■ Hlowtlv lV.Mt ” . 

H. {'roueb 

.Jamestown .... 

24/4 33 

14 

AddresH- d, O. Hatter . . 

' R. B. Idiillifis 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 



Why purchase a 10ft. Windmill when an 8ft. 

Matters Master Nuoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compare lifting strength, 
pumping capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
roliaoility, and hirings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efficient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of cost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

METTERS MASTER NUOIL WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufactured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

9»-9»-100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 
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LOW1SR.NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL'S FLAT.) 

BROWlSriiOW. 

March 8th.—Present: 14 members. 

Harvesting Operations. —Mr. F. Woithe read the following paper:—* Preparing 
machinery for harvest is a matter that needs attention, otherwise valuable time may 
be lost when the crop is ready to harvest. The binder is generally the first implement 
that is used, the canvasses should be examined, and any torn places patched. Overhaul 
the knife and replace any broken blades. It is a good plan to have two knives, 
and the fingers should be tightened so that the knife runs freely. Hay cutting should 
coniinence when the grain lias fully developed. Harvesters: All belting should be 
treated with oil to make them grip and prevent them from tearing. The driving 
chains should be adjusted, stretched links removed and replaced by new ones. The 
elevators should be thoroughly cleaned, the comb adjusted. Strips of leather placed 
around all pulleys will prevent belts from slipping. All bearings should be tightened 
and worn ones replaced. (Generally oats and Imrley are the first to be harvested, 
great care should be taken when reaping barley to see that the winnower is not blocked. 
Oats do not require as much blast as wheat and barley. Wheat is easy to reap; 
harvest it off as quickly as possible, because there is always the danger of fire or hail. 
Bags should be removed from the stubble as soon as possible, because the grain loses 
weight if left exposed to the sun for a long time. (Secretary, F. Koocke.) 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, lain.), 

March 16th.—Present: Eight members. 

TiiE Future of the Wheat Industry.— Reading a ])a])er on this subject, Mr. R. 
Uppill said this question was foremost in the minds of all growers at the present time; 
much consideration hnd been given to putting the industry on a sound footing, and 
Governments had realised the need for keejiing growers on their holdings. Organised 
control was advised in some quarters, and the restriction of the area sown. Mr. Uppill’s 
opinion w^as that farmers must continue to grow w^heat, because eventually there would be 
a period of higher prices. Sidelines such as sheep, cows, pigs, and poultry should also 
be kept going. Recent events had shown that pools, quota systems, &c., liad ended in 
failure. Assistance could be given wheat growers through tariff revisions, the abolition 
of the arbitration courts, reiluctions in all forms of taxation, cheaper money, and 
reductions in freights. That would bring down the cost of production, which would 
enable w’heat growers to carr}" on and compede with growers anywhere in the w^orld. 
Mr. A. Burdin thought that the only way of reducing the cost of x>roduction was by 
reducing tariffs, &c. Mr. A. Herbert thought the only way was to keep on growing 
wheat. Going out of the market altogether would not affect the price of wheat in 
Australia. Mr. Robinson said the present generation were realiaing the situation, and 
instead of overcrowding the cities were seeking a living in the country. Improvement 
must come the wheat growers’ way first. (Secretary, W. J. Hamdorf, South Hummocks.) 


TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 19.J)6in.). 

March 20th.—Present: Nine members. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. P. Klemm—-winner' of the Local Crop Competition—reported 
that the competition crop of Ban returned 8 bags per acre. Mr. W. 0. Johnston estimated 
a return of 11 bags at the time of judging^ which illustrates the poor termination of 
the growing period for wheat in this district this year. Berby yielded 7 bags, and 
Federation, although very poor, yielded about 7 bags. Oats were all cut for hay, 
owing to lodging. Seed sowm^ 7511)8. wheat with 751bs. super on fallow ground. Mr. L. 
Miller: Gallipoli, that obtained 2nd prize in the competition, returned 22bush.; 
Wannon, 14bu8h. The samples weighed very light and were pinched. Nugget on 
ploughed ground yielded 22bu8h.; Algerian oats on ploughed ground, 12 bags. Icwt. 
45 per cent, super and 701bB. wheat sown at Frankton, Nabawa, Ranee, and Gallipoli 
returned IS-lObush. on fallow. Mr. H. Klemm: The third prize winner with Ban, 
25bush.; Sword, 24bush.; Beringa, 24bu8h.; Gallipoli, 21bush.; Sultan {affected by 
rust), 16^bu8h. on fallow; Nabawa, 14bu8h. Ban on ploughed ground, 15bu8h. Lachlan 
oats, though wind shaken, 6 bags. There was plenty of straw, but the crops did not 
yield as they appeared. Wheat sown 751b8. with SClbs. super. Mr. J. Sehilling: Ijeak’s 
Rustproof, Berby, and Sword each lObush., sown on fallow with 701b8. seed, 93Ibs. 
super. Wheat weighed light, and was badly affected with take-all during October- 
November. Joffre wheat gave a sample little bigger than caraway seed. Mr. E. 
Schilling: Sword, 24bu8h.; other wheats, 16-18bush.; with Sbuah. on ploughed ground— 
SSlbs. seed, QOlbs. super used. One of the worst seasons in the Moculta district for 
years. Take-all reduced the apparent yield of crops from SObush. to ISbush;, but the 
grain was a good sample. Mr. T. Kupko: The season’s beginning was the best for 
years, but crops did not turn out as well as anticipated. Take-all was very prevalent. 
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Derby and Gallipoli averaged 6 bags on fallow. Sown at rate of TOlbs. seed and OOlbs. 
super. Oats were very poor. Mr. W. Scott: Nabawa went off suddenly and lodged 
badly, but yielded 5 bags; Nugget, ITbush.; Gallipoli, ISbush.; Dan, ISbush. (on 
fallow stubble ground); Daphne, 14bush.; and Nabawa, Tbush. Seeding, QOlbs. super 
and 761bs. seed. Sword and Gallipoli on a test plot averaged 9 bags. Nugget and 
BJuey were failures. Barley, 23bu8h.; oats, lObush. Mr. L. Davis: Gallipoli on 
ploughed ground 6bush., sown at ratei of 751b8. seed and 901b8. super. Barley, 7 l>ags. 
Mr. M. Tohl: Experimental plots at school were not a very great success. Wimrnera 
rye grass proved the best fodder plant, the others being smothered with weeds, 
(Secretary, L. Davis.) 


ENSILAGE. 

[Paper read by W. McAuliffe at the April meeting of the Buchamn Branch,] 

Its Manufaci'uke and Utilisation. 

The average farmer’s cows seldom receive the attention and care that is due to them. 
In these times of low prices for all products the cow has played a prominent part in not 
only the salvation of many families, but also in the finances of tlio Oonimonwealth. Surely,, 
then, it behoves producers to play their part and give the cow at least sufficient good 
food to enable her to produce at somewhere near the top of her capacity. This could 
easily be done on any farm, by reserving the surplus feed in the flush periods, and using 
it in the dry months and early winter. The best way to reserve this surplus fodder so 
that it will retain its siieculence is by making it into ensilage. A stack of good 
ensilage and a supply of oats for crushing is the best insurance against poverty for 
the man who is milking a few cows. 

Its Advantages over Hay. 

Ensilage has this great advantage over hay—it can be nuide just when the material 
is ready, which is always before the usual luiyTiiaking time, and does not interfere in 
any way with the harvest routine. Weather conditions do not retard work at the 
ensilage stack, so long as it is not too wet for the binder or clipper to work. The 
fo(l<ier being wet when it goee into the stack does not in any way harm it. Ensilage 
has the further advantage over ]jay, that a great deal of coars<i gnuss, thistles, 
Salvation Jane, &<*., which would md make good hay can be converted into fair ensilage, 
es]x?ci'ally if stacked before it loses its succulence, because* the process of curing s(oftens 
the hard stems, and makes them palatable to stock. Ensilage will keep for a number 
of years, does not ])ecome infested with mice or rats, and is safe from fire. For 
feeding to cows before ealving it is excellent, and puts them into wonderful condition 
with plenty of bloom on them. Cows fed on ensihige have a mellow appearance as 
compared to those fed on hay; their skins are looser, they calve and clean-up better, and 
come to profit more quickly. 

Time to Cut. 

As in the making of hay, ensilage should be cut at the right time, grasses should be 
cut just as they are coming into flowx'r, cereals just wdieu the grain is thickening fronv 
the milk to the dough stage. Cutting the pastures at this stage has the further advan¬ 
tage of inducing a second growth of good rich grass, wdiich is much more nutritious than 
old grass, and also retains its greenne.ss longer. The better the fodder put into the 
silage stack the better the ensilage will be; poor fodder, low in proteins, cannot make 
first class ensilage—though Salvation Jane, which is looked upon as a curse on most 
farms, makes really good feed when utilised in tins waiy, especially if made up with 
a mixture of other grasses. When making ensilage this year I cut a load of S-alvation 
Jane as an exp<*riment, with w’onderful results. WTien it (*ame out of the stack it had 
lost all of its liairyness, ami the cows cleaned up every stem of it when it w^as fed 
to them. 

Effect on Dairy Cow s. 

By using ensilage, with crushed oats, I have been able to reduce the feed 1>ill by at 
least 33 per cent, without detriment to the cream cheque. My cows are under official 
test, and it is a simple matter to check results of different feedings. It will take a 
good deal of inconvenience tio prevent me from making at least one large stack of 
ensilage every year. I have cows that have freshened in spring in the full flush of 
feed that have produced more butterfat on ensilage in February and March than they 
did when calving. Last year I h.ad a heifer calved at the age of one year and seven- 
months, and under official test she produced 3651b. of butterfat in 273 days, equal to 
4301b. of commercial butten, or an average of 111b. of butter per week fbr 39 weeks. 
Without ensilage this baby heifer would not have done nearly so well. 

Stack Silage. 

When I started to make ensilage I considered the three different methods of storing 
it—silo, pit or trench, or stack. T decided on the latter, because it suited my condi¬ 
tions b«rt, and was the cheapest, although there appears to be more waste with stack 
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flilage than with either of the other methods. The implements used were a grass 
mower, horse rahe, and a slide on old binder wlioels for drawing the material to the 
stack. At the stack I used a wheat elevator to run the grass up—-the latter, however, 
is not essential. The previous year 1 forked it all up off the wagon; it was hard work, 
but results fully justified this labor. The main principles to be (Observed in making 
ensilage are to only cut as much in one day as can be handled on that day, so that it 
will go into the stack without losing any of its freshnees. Immediately it is cut it 
should be raked and carted and at least 3ffc. to 4ft. built on to the stack each day, and 
not more than 5ft. or 6ft. The amount going ;on at one time governs the heating of 
the mass, and it is tliis way that either sour or sweet ensilage is made. Putting, say, 
.an avenige of 5ft. on each day, the stack sliould be kept going for 10 to 14 days. 
After the first few days the stack settles very quickly—sometimes as much as 4ft. in 
24 hours. As soon a*s the stack is completed it should be well weighted down; this 
is one of the most essential points in the whole process. There are several ways of 
•doing this, but stone is the easiest handled, because it can be thrown up. There should 
be at least 18iu. of stone to get the neiMissary weight. The stack can be opened up 
and fed to stock a few weeks after completion, but is better if left for a time. Ensil¬ 
age deteriorates rapidly when exposed to the air, and for that reason a little should be 
taken off the stack each day. Only a small amount sliould be fed to the cows for the 
first few days until they become used to it; afterwards as much as 401b. per day can 
be fed. There is always a certain am^punt of mould in stack ensilage, but the cows 
v^ill eat it, and it will not cause any ill-effects. It is not safe, however, to feed it 
-to horses. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

1 Subject. 

Secretary. 

iSth. Kilkerran . 

23/3/33 

12 

Address—W. J. Spafford. 

R. Hasting 

iSth, Kilkerran . 

29/3/33 

— 

Address—H. Gepp. 

R. Hasting 

Kilkerran . 

11/4/33 

7 

“ Seeding Preparations,” 

E. Koch 




C. Hill 


Brentwood .... 

2/3/33 

10 

” Developing Scrub 

Lands,L. Watters 

A- Carmichael 

Brentwood .... 

28/3/,33 

8 

Address—Mr. Gepp. 

A. Carmichael 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATOU (Average aimiial rainfall, 

March 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Top Pressing Pasture. —Mr. Perrington asked if it was advantageous to wait for 
autumn rains before starting top dressing, or were results just as good if the 
ground was top dressed when quite dry. Mr. T. Murray liad top dressed in April—before 
the rush of seeding work—and did not think later top dressing would give any better 
results. He mentioned that in tho early days of using 8U])er on crotps he followed the 
practice of broadcasting super by hand on fallow before seeding started with most 
satisfactory results. Mr. P. Sinclair was of opinion that July top dressing gave better 
results than April, and Mr. Sehwcrdt agreed with him. 

Manganese Peficienoy. —Mr. E. Sage, who has liinestoiK* country, stated that his 
country was undoubtedly deficient in manganese, and that for the past three years he^ 
had been getting excellent results from the use of manganese sulphate as a fertiliser 
on cereal crops. He used 281bs. per acre, and considered thiat it fully doubled his- 
crops. He also found it made a wonderful improvement in his fruit garden. 

Mr. Perrington asked for advice regarding quantities of seed per acre for wheat,, 
oats, and barley. Mr. T, Murray recommended 701bs. per acre for all three. Most 
members present considered Ibush. for wheat and barley and l|bu8h. to I^bush. for 
oats the best seeding, and that the quantity of seed was de})endeiit on its grading, 
the cleanliness of the prepared land for seeding, and the time of seeding—late seeding; 
being somewhat heavier than early. (Secretary, C. J. Whillas.) 

KELTA^ (Average annual rainfall, 11.53in.). 

March 11th.—Present: 11 members. 

Seeding, —Mr. I. Grunds (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper;—^‘The farmer 
should be most particular as to how and when he puts in the seed, and it is essential 
that suitable preparations be made before starting operations. See that the ground 
which is to be sown is not dirty. If the previous crop wms affected wdtli ^take-all,’’ 
sow oats or fallow the land in readiness for the coming year. Pand which w^as fallowed 
the year before, and is not too dirty, can be sown, l>ecause very often it grows a good 
croj) the second year. Po not sow ‘old’ land three times in succession. New land wdll 
stand three crops following, and generally grows the best crop the third year. Tlien 
the next point is the selection of w^heats and the preparation for sow’-ing. In a late 
district late wheats are invariably the best. For this district sow early varieties only, 
as they roach maturity much sooner, and, therefore, eliminate the necessity for late 
rains. Grade and pickle the seed to ensure freedom from smut. Commence seeding 
early in the season in order to rectdve the full benefit of the early rains, and much 
will have been done to ensure a bountiful harvest,” 

MALTEE. 

March 9th.—Present: 12 members. 

Harvest Reports. —Mr. 0. Schwartz .stated that Merriden was his best variety, 
yielding 19biish. Late Oluyas sown by Mr. H. Martin returned 15bush. Most crops- 
in the district W'ere decreased by mice, rust, and fake-all. (Secretary, E. Schwartz.) 

MOUNT HOPE. 

March 21 st.—Present: Nine members. 

Preparing the Seed Bf.d, —Payier read by Mr. A. Vigar:—^ ‘The successful culture 
of w'heat depends entirely on the wnrk done on the land; long before the seed is^ sown. 
Tillage of the soil is under man’s direct control, whereas weather conditions are not. 
The grotuid must ^ reasonably free from stumps, stones, weeds, &c. This is not always 
possible on new land, or when converting pasture land to wheat growing. Ploughing 
is not necessary, although it is often advisable to use some heavy implement to root out 
stumps, stones, &c. In properly cleared land a good burn over the dry grass at this 
time of the year makes ploughing needlessly expensive. For a given expenditure of 
energy, more work can be done with a good tine cultivator than either a disc or a 
mcmldboard plough, and results are equally satisfactory. In some soils it is advisable 
to work the land before winter, because the rains cause the surface of the ground to- 
consolidate. Then run the cultirator over again when weeds show above the ground, 
and wait a few days before w'orking the seeding implements. With other soils it is 
impossible to work them dry, owing to either the hardness of tho soil or the stiff soil 
cutting the share blades to pieces. Oare must be exercised; in working the soil^ for if 
on the wot side there will be a decided tendency for the clayey constituents to run 
together and ndn the good work that has been done. With thei former thei chief risk 
is that during working the soil may be set down and clog the discs, tines, or mouldboards, 
and leave a poor job when in very dry weather there is a very decided tendency for the- 
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soil to powder and drift. The above operations are best carried out at a depth of from 
l^in. to 2in., thus allowing the grain to- fall on the hard seed bed. For seeding the 
<5ombine appears to give best results, because the soil is thoroughly rooted’ up and any 
freshly germinated weeds exposed to the sun and killed. In some cases it ia necessary 
to use a disc drill to clear rubbish. Fatlowmg. —Although the above remarks are meant 
for sowing straight after ploughing, they are mostly applicable to fallowing, except 
as regards burning off, since most of the fallowing is done after seeding. (Secretary, 
A. Myers.) 


TARAaORO. 

March 9th.—Present: Five members. 

Blacksmith Shop on the Farm. —Mr. W. Whittaker read the following short paper: 
—‘ ‘ One of tlie most useful units of the farm equipment is a blacksmith shop, preferably 
built of iron and stone. The set of tools should include a forge. A piece of pipe 
running through an old galvanized tank, with bellows attached, will make a good forge; 
two iin. holes fin. apart should be bored in the pipe to give a good blast. There 
should be a window in the shop to provide plenty of light, and one side with swinging 
doors, so that; long pieces of iron, &c., can be heated at the forge. A carpenter’s 
bench and tools will prove most useful. Farmers can save many pounds in repairs by 
doing small jobs on the farm, especially where horses are used anu swings and eyebolts 
are conhmualJy wearing out. Blacksmithing is not an easy job; much time will be 
spent in learning to be a good blacksmith, but one learns with experience, and it is 
a good hobby for any man on the land.’^ (Secretary, T. Winters, Cleve.) 


Other Hepiyrtif Receded. 


Branch. 

j Date of 

1 Meeting. 

Attendance. 

! 

Subject. 

Weeretary. 

Laura Bay .... 

14/3/33 

8 

Harvest Reports . 

W'. Ed 9 on 

Mai tee . 

6/4/33 

9 

Discussion. 

E. Schwarz 

Kapitmie. 

6M/33 

10 

Question Box . 

0. Green 

Chilpuddio .... 

5/4/33 

8 

Inaugural Meeting. 

D. Caust 

Balumbah. 

5/4/33 

— 

Question Box . 

A. Jericho 

Wudinna. 

10/3/33 

8 

Harvest Reports . 

D, Duguid 

Wudinna. 

7/4/33 

7 

Address—W, H. Brown- 
rigg 

D. ;Duguid 

Kyaiicutta _ 

4/4/33 

19 

Address—W. H. Brown- 
rigg 

J. Dyke 

Kelly . 

15/4/33 

11 

Question Box . 

I. Grand 

•Ooode . 

12/4/33 

14 

“ English Farming,” A. 
Hewlett ■ 

B. Linke 

Yadnarie. 

11/4/33 

10 

Address —F. VAughan ... 

E. Spriggs 

Green Patch ... 

6/4/33 

9 

Discussion . 

C. Whillas, Port 

Lincoln 

Mi Italic . 

21/3/33 

9 1 

i 

“ Ancient Farming,” A. j 

Wilson j 

G. Smith 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANOBS.) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14m. to loin.). 

March 18th.—Present; 21 members. 

Burning Opf.—M r. H. White read the following i)aper:—^^On all farms whether 
properly settled or only in the course of development, some ‘burning off’ has to be 
done practically every year. The farmer who contemplates cropping grass land finds 
it advantageous to burn off the grass and rubbish—if it is thick enough to carry a fixe 
“—before working the spil in order to allow the implements to make a tho'rough job. 
«i^uite frequently stubble has to be burnt to enable a second crop to be grown, or 
perhaps fiUlowing to be carried out. On scrub farms the burning of grass and stubble 
for scorching shoots and the burning of rolled scrub are most important items on the 
par 8 programme. In every one of these cases certain procautiong must be tal^n to 
keep the^ hre in hand, and also to enable tlie work to be carried out as satisfactorily 
^ posmble. When doing this wOrk the first consideration is breaks. The Bush Krei 
Acts of 1913 and 1926 stipulate that when burning stubble, ‘before the fire is Righted 
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the land immediately adjoining on all sides of the land on which the burning is to take 
place must be ploughed thiougliout the whole length on every side to a width of at least 
bft., or must be cleared throughout the whole length on every side of all scrub, stubble, 
and other inflammable material to a width of at least 12ft. ^ When dealing with scrub, the 
Act says: ‘Before the fire is lighted a space at least 15ft. in width immediately adjoining 
on all sides the land on which the burning is to take place must be. either ploughed or 
cleared of all inflammable materuil.’ If the stipulations of the law for stubble 
burning are carried out there should be very little danger of the fire getting out of 
hand, particularly if the file is started in the correct w^ay. For scrub burning, however, 
the 15ft. break as required by the Act is inadequate, and at huist a 3 chain break 
on the danger side is necessary. Breaks, whether for scrub or stubble, should be burnt 
back against the wind which prevails at the tune of doing it. For- instance, if it is 
desired to nmkc a break on the southern side, choostj a day when a north wind is 
blowing. A fire which is burning against the wind is not nearly so fierce as one 
burning with it, and consKjquently is more easily controlled. The best time of the 
day to bum breaks is late in the afternoon, for by that time the wind i;j usually mild 
and settled in some definite (juarter. To burn breaks when the wind is chopping is 
courting disaster. Having comipleted tlie brenk, the next con.sideration is to choose a 
suitable day. For all burning a hot, ri^asonaldy strong and consistent wind from the 
north is best. Hot days with frequent lulls in the force of tlie wind should be avoided, 
for whirlwinds are then usually prevalent and may carry the lire over even tlie most 
carefully prep:ired break. Having chosen the day, the next consideiation is to Jiglit 
up. The Bush Fires Acts r<‘quirt^s that before lighting eithei- a, scrub or stubble fire 
that ‘not less than 12 hours l»efore the fire is lighted notice of inbmtion to burn must 
be given to every owner or occupier or person in diarge of any land or building 
immediattiy adjoining the land on wliich the burning is to take place or separated from 
it by a road, if the {owner or occupier or person in charge resides within five miles of 
that land, provided that, if the road is metalled to a width of more than 10ft., then 
a notice is unnoeesHary. Also at least four men must be present at the fire from 
the time it is liglited until it is thoroughly extinguished, to assist in keeping it under 
control, and to prevent it spreading Ui adjoining land. In the case of scrul) burnmg, 
the fire must not bo lighted biifore 9 okdock in the morning. Although it is often 
imjiracticable to carry out the requirements of the Act, the person who wishes to 
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burn should at all times use his discretion and common sense insofar as the safety of 
his own and his neighbor's property is concerned." Mr. White then illustrated hie 
method of lighting up, with a carefully prepared plan. (Secretary, C. Altmann.) 


THE AGBICULTUBAL BUBEAU. 

Under the title^ **Jlas the Agrumltural Bureau justified its Existence/ ^ the following 
paper was read by Mr, G. Citemey at the April meetmg bf the Overland Comer 
Branch -,— 

“It is a privilege to show that the Agricultural Bureau has justified its existence in 
this district. The future success or failure is entirely in the hands of members them¬ 
selves. If every member does his part regular attj^ndance, and takes a lively interest 
in the subject of the evening, either by expressing his views or asking qUestiona 
relative to the business before the meeting, there need be no cause for pessimism witli 
regard to the future. The iirinniry object of the Agricultural Bureau is to assist the- 
men that produce the wealth of the country, whatever t3iat occupation may be. Every¬ 
one will agree that the meetings held here for the last four years have been of very 
great benefit to every member that has taken an intelligent interest in the various 
inatterB brought forward for discussion. The remark has often been heard at the 
close of our meetings, ^Well, I learned something to-night,* which is an indication that 
the gathering had met with some measure of success. Because of the existence of a 
local Branch of the Agriculturjil Bureau, memlKTs receive the iKinefit of lectures on 
many different subjects dealing with primary production by specially trained officers, 
of the Department of Agriculture. Tlie advantage gained by these lecturCvS alone justi¬ 
fies the existence of the local Branch of the Bureau. Apart altogether from the very 
interesting papers which are read and discussed by members, the Bureau as a medium 
for bringing men together in a social way to discuss their every-day problems has been 
a wonderful success. From an educational standpoint the AgricAiltural Bureau fills a 
long-felt want in our district. It takes the place of a literary society, and many men 
in public life to-day are indebted to the Agricultural Bureau for their first attempt 
at public speaking. Tlie meetings held at Devlin's Pound arc conducted in a manner 
that would do credit to any community by their orderliness and decorum. There is ft 
marked improvement in the manner in which members address the chair, which proves 
that the Agricultural Bureau is of an educational nature. One has only to look l;>ack 
a few short years to tlie time when this Branch first opened; it w^as then quite difficult 
to get many members to stand up and express their opinions on any subject. Now it 
is not unusual for the chairman to use his authority to keep more than one from 
speaking at the same time. Every producer in the State should l>e a member of the 
Bureau and work together for the benefit of each other and when their interests are 
at stake to speak wnth one loud voice." (Secretary, H. Loffler.) 


Other Repents Received. 


Blanch. 

Date of 
Meeting. ! 

Attendance i 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

i 

Ooomandook .. 

31/3/33 

7 

Discussion . 

W. Trestrail 

BooIguJi . 

6/4/33 

— 

Question Box . 

G. Spencer 

Marama. 

23/3/33 

6 

! Paper from Journal . 

T. Binkley 

Yiirgo . 

4/4/33 

9 

i Address—H. Gepp. 

H. McKenzie 

Parilla. 

4/4/33 

6 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

C. Foate 

Pinnaroo. 

7/4/33 

13 

Paper from Journal . 

H. Badman 

I'innaroo. 

21/4/33 

150 

Presentation Life Member¬ 

H. Badman 



ship Certificate, F. S. 
Bonnin 




SOUTH AND HILLS DISTBICT 

BBLVIDEBE. 

March Isi.—Present: 10 members. 

Foodstuffs tn Rei.ation to Feeding.— Mr. A. Beviss, of the Strathalbyn High 
School, delivered an address in the course of which he traced the passage of a mouth¬ 
ful of food through the digestive organs of a cow, and said that the cow probably owe^ 
its ability to eat ravenously and marticate afterwards to its ancestors of many centuries 
ago, who, not being able to protect themselves from the ravages of the other wila 
animals of their time, were forced to bolt their food and then seek refuge; that may 
have been responsible for the cud. Two points raised by Mr. Bevies in the course of 
his address which should be of special interest to dairymen w^ere: 1. Plenty of water 
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aihould always be available, as a cow would make about 12 gallons of saliva in a day 
M'ith which to masticate her food. 2. Feeding to keep a cow in good store condition, 
kept her in good health. If she became fat when fed for milk production and did not 
:show an appreciable increase in her supply it could be decided that the animal would 
not' pay for her keep. Mr. Eckert asked “What amount of starchy food is required to 
feed a horse?’’ Ht'ply —About one double-handful of either crushed oats, barley, or 
wheat per feed. Mr, Eckert said that on a recent trip to the South-East he saw young 
horses being fed on clover, and exceptionally well growui for their age, and much 
superior to his own horses grazing in the stubbles, idle question asked was, “Would 
cdover be responsible for the differeiiee in growth Reply —Clover would give better 
results than stubble, because it contained more protein. Mr. C. Ansell asked, “ Whicdi 
would be the better feed for cows; barley or oats?’’ Reply —Barley is a good milk 
producer, but to a greater extent lacks the (pialities of oats in keeping a cow in good 
-condition as well as increasing the milk supply.’’ Mr. ,1. Collett asked, “ Whnild crushed 
peas be suitable for feeding working hoises?"’’ Reply —It would lie a waste of money 
to feed them to woi king horses, as they are high in protein ; but for growing horses 
they would play an important part in the making of a well-developed horse. Mr. 
Eckert asked, ‘‘Why are turnips fed to cows?’’ Reply —Because they are vtu-y 
-appetising and rich in sugar, juid when young are nearly entirely digestible, and that 
would make them a good milk ]»roducer. (Secretary, M. Pearce.) 


INMAN VALLEY. 

Lessons from 1932.—Paper read by Mr. A". Eoads—“The chief lesson the man on 
the land should have learnt during 1932 was to cheapen production by the increase of 
returns from livestock off every available acre to counteract the low prices of all farm 
produce. The only w'ay to do this is to keep the best class of livestock and feed them 
well with fodder produced on the farm and conserved when at its highest feeding value. 
After a wonderful season for feed there are hundreds of tons of valuable feed dried 
•out and/ parched with very little nutriment left. The lesson to be learnt from this 
is quite! plain when a few men in! the district keep their cows and sheep in good order 
by feeding meadow hay, which means more butter and more wool from the same 
number of animals. Another lesson is that it is profitable td apply heavy dressings of 
super on pasture lauds. The rabbit pest this year reached alarming numbers^ and must 
ibe kept in check at all costs by the best means available. As men on the land, the 
past year should have proved the value of mixed farming. Do not get ‘panicky,’ 
but stick to the side lines that have been developed, as in the pasi; low prices for 
•certain lines will after a time return to a profitaWe figure. Another important point 
learntl is to cut and stack one part of the mt'adow hay for ensdage and another at a 
more matured stage. The cow^a will milk as well at this stage as other years when fed 
•on bran, and later) on when green grass is available, it will be possible to change 
■over to the more solid hay and thus save a heavv bran and chaff bill.” (Secretary, 
H. Lewis.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

■Shoal Bay. 

4/4/33 

11 

Discussion . 

E. Bell, Wisanger 

Belvidere . 

15/3/33 

— 

Annual Social. 

M. Pearce 

Blackheath .... 

23/3/33 

6 

Paper from Jovrnal . 

“ Stock Ailments,” W. 
Beads 

E. Paech 

Inman Valley .. 

16/3/33 

10 

H. Lewis 

'Cherry Gardens. 

8/4/33 

12 

Visit to Mount Lofty .... 

A. Stones 

•Springton . 

1/3/33 

7 

Discussion . 

£, Brokatc 

‘Springton . ’ 

5/4/33 

! 

*'■ Sheep on the Farm,” 

W. Forrest 

E. Brokate 

Hope Forest . .. 

3/4/33 

12 

lecture—E. Pritchard 

E. Muldoon 

Langhorne’s Crk 

4/4/33 

10 

Dairy Hygiene . 

P. H. Nurse 

Hartley. 

5/4/33 

18 

Question Box and Debate 

D. Harvey 

Port Elliot .. 

15/4/33 

12 

“ Jersey Island,” J. 
Crompton 

J. Colebatch, Victor 
Harbor 

Monarto South . 

11/4/33 

22 

Address—R. Hill. 

C. Altmann 

Macclesfield ... 

20/4/33 

17 

“ Top Dressing,” R. Scott 

H. Ross 

McLaren Flat .. 

5/4/3:i 

22 

Address—W, M. Aird ... 

P. Wait 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands to be offered in the Hundreds of ALLEN, BOWHILL, 
BRIGHT, ETTRICK, FISHER, HOLDER, KADINA, KEK- 
WICK, MILNE, NOARLUNGA, PEEBINGA, POOGINOOK, 
and TICKERA. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government 
Gazette, and plans and detail may be obtained on application to 
the Director of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
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AGRICULTU^, VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


' ; Xn s l ^ " MISCELLANBOUS. 

Agricultural Bureftu 0(mf«reiio68. . 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have beeh advfeed that Disti^ict Conferences 
will be held as follows:— 

Far North, at Morchard, Wednesday, July IWih. (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 
Murray Larids (West), at Karoonda, Thursday, August 8rd. (Secretary, Mr. M. N. 
Blacket, Wynarka.) 

Eyre^s Peninsula (East), at Cowell, Thursday, August 10th. (Secretary, Mr. Guy E. 
Smith, Cowell.) 

Southern, at Goolwa, Thursday, August 17th. (Secretary, Mr. B. Jeff Gordon, 
Currency Creek.) 

Hills, at McLaren Flat, Thursday, August 24th. (Secretary, Mr. P. T. Wait.) 
Mwrray Lands (East), at Taplan, Tuesday, September 26th. (Secretary, Mr. P. E. 
Hodge, Nangari.) 

Pinnaroo Line, at Parilla, Thursday, September 28th. (Secretary, Mr. C. S. Foale.) 
Eyre *8 Peninsula (Southern), at Cummins, Wednesday, October 4th. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. M. Eoberts.) 

EyrfPs Penmsula (Central), at Minnipa, Friday, October 6th. (Secretary, Mr. D. V. 
Kitto.) » 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. 

Winter School for Fanners. 

The winter school for farmois will be opened at ROseworthy Gollego on the 
morning of Wednesday, August 2nd, and will end on the morning of l\iday, August 
11th. Branch Secretaries are reminded to bring this matter before their members 
in order that nominations may be forwarded to the Principal of the College at the 
earliest possible date. 

Artificial Manure Subsidy. 

Part VII. of the Commonwealth Relief Act, No. 64 of 1932, provides tor the 
payment to primary producers throughout Australia of a subsidy of 15s. per 
oomplet© ton of artificial manure used by such primary producers in the production 
of primary produce other than wheat during the year ending November 30th, 1933. 

This means that, providing a primary producer has applied to the soil during the 
period 1/12/32 to 30/11/33, one ton of artificial manure in connection with the pro- 
•duction of any primary product, except wheat, he will be eligible to claim ISs. sub¬ 
sidy. If he has used two tons during that period he will be eligible to receive 30s., 
and so on: but if ho has used less than one ton no subsidy is payable as the 
Act prescribes that in calculating amounts of subsidy, fractions of a ton shall be 
excluded. 

The financial assistance in regard to the use of artificial manure applies to primary 
producers in respect of every product except wheat, ^pecml provisions has, course, 
has been made for wheatgrowers under Commonwealth grants distributed by the States. 
Producers of oats, barley, hops, beans, apples, pears, citrus fruits; tobacco, etd/will 
therefore be eligible to claim the subsidy, which will also apply to artificial manure 
used in top-dressing of pastures. 

Artificial manure, for the purposes of the Act is any substance contains 

nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, and which has been manufactured, produced, or 
prepared in any manner for the purpose of fertilizing the soil or supplying nutriment 
to plants^ but does not include any animal or vegetable matter which has not been 
subjected to process or manufacture. 
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Lime does not come witihin the meaning of artificial manure for the purposes of 
the Act. 

Applications for the subsidy must be made m mjc by primary producers on special 
forms which are obtaiuable at country post offices, and these applications will require 
to be completed by the primary producer and sent by him to the supplier of the 
artificial manure for his certificate as provided on the form- The supplier will then 
send the application to the Fertilizer Subsidy Section of the Department of Commerce 
in the State in which the fertilizer has been used. South Australian claims should 
be sent to the Secretary, Department of Commerce, care of Mr. S, Lillywliite, Box 
S76 d, G.P.O., Adelaide. 

Claims for tlie subsidy should not be lodged until the fertilizers have been actually 
applied to the soil, but it is not necessary to wait until the produce has been harvested. 
In order, however, to keep the cost of administration as low as possible, intending 
applicants sliould not lodge their claims until the total quantity of fertilizer which 
in li'equired for tlie year has been used. One claim will then sufiice to cover the 
whole quantity used except in cases where the fertilizer has been purchased from 
different firms, when one claim in respect to the total quantity purchased from each 
seller will be necessary. 

The declaration to be completed by applicants for the subsidy as shown on the form 
of application, must be made in the presence of either a Ooonmissioner for Declar¬ 
ations, a J.P,, or Bank Manager, Post-master, Station-master, or Constable or Officer 
of Police. No other official is authorised to take this declaration. 

Primary producers are requested to exercise every care in completing their claims 
so as to insure that they claim the subsidy only in respect of artificial manure 
during the period 1/12/32 to 30/31/33. If the artificial manure was applied to the 
soil prior to 1/12/32, no subsidy is payable. It must also be used prior to 30/11/33 
to be eligible for the subsidy. All the particulars asked for on the form of applica¬ 
tion must be filled in by the applicant, otherwise delay will be caused in finalising 
the claim owing to the necessity of returning claims to primary producers for com¬ 
pletion or correction. 

Canadian Wheat Crops. 

The Secretary of the Department of Markets has forwarded the api^ended extracts 
from the March report of the Royal Bank of Canada dealing with Wlimt Drying and 
Rust ill Canadian wheat crops. 

Wheat Drying .—In the three crop years, 1925-26-27, the amount of tough and damp 
wheat in the Canadian crop was estimated at 450,000,000bu8h. Complaints by pur¬ 
chasers that it had been damaged in the process of drying led to investigation, under 
the direction of the National Research Council, showing that damage to grain by 
artificial drying need not occur. Over a period of years, the improved methods dis¬ 
covered for the drying of wheat should be the means of saving millions of dollars. It 
is said that even in the past year there has been an improvement in the average grade 
of Canadian wheat as a result of this investigation. 

Bust .—^Under the leadership of the National Research Council the Departments of 
Agriculture apd the research departments of the Universities of the Prairie Provinces 
have made a substantial contribution to the solution of the problem of cereal rust. The 
investigation of this problem represents the largest cn-oj>erative scientific effort made 
in this country. In some yetirs wheat rust has cost Canada as much as 100,000,000bush. 
of grain. Over the past 15 yenrs the cost has averaged at least 20,000,000 dollars 
a year, and in 1916 the wheat crop of North Americji Was reduced as a result of 
rust by 280,000,000bush. Already, the Council is in a position to state that the solution 
of this problem is assiured. Several of the new wheats under investigation appear to com¬ 
bine satisfactory baking qualiiaes, high yield, and rapid growth with a power to resist 
rust. It expected that of these new varieties will be available on a coipmereial 

•sals in 3^84. ^ 
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While the problenajs mentioiiod above have to do largely with wheat, there are also 
investigations under way with regard t?o -plant disease, weeds, and yields which will be 
of Material assistance to agriculture in other parts of tho world. There is also a 
research programme under way in connection with the use of waste straw, .the results of 
which should be of great interest tio the prairie provinces. 

Barley in Wheat Crops. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Board Mf Agriculture in November last, attention 
was drawn to the prevalence of barley in wheat crops. Reports wore subsequently 
obtained and it was stated that in the Southern district and in the Western side 
of Eyre’s Peninsula the appearance of barley in wheat crops was not quite so bad 
as in the previous year; in the Sjouth-Eastern and the Murray Mallee districts the 
trouble did not appear to be greater than usual; in the Eastern side of Eyre’s Peu* 
insula it was slightly more prevalent. In the Lower North and TJpj>er North districts, 
however, the reports indicated that it had become much more prevalent even to 
loo per cent, in the latter district. During last season in the Lower North it was 
difficult to find a greater number of crops free from barley unless they were specially 
prepared for competition or were on farms on which barley was never grown. 

Various causes for its prevalence and suggestions for its control have been given. 
The continued use of home-grown seed which has not been properly cleaned has 
been an important contributing factor. Oats, as a rule, are badly contaminated 
With barley, and the feeding of nncruslied grain results in much of the barley being 
distributed on the fallows. This also applies to the feeding of hay containing barley, 
eapecially during the autumn months. In fact tiic latter cause is considered by some 
to be of greater influence in spreadbig barley tha7i any earelessuess with seed wheat. 
Argentine Wheat Exports. 

The Argentine correspondent of the Empire Marketing Board has furnished a report, 
dated AprD ,3rd, 1933, showing that during the month of March the quantity of wheat 
exported from the republic totalled 479,451 metric tons, practimlly the same as in the 
month of February, when 478,111 tons were shipped. In January, 375,124 tons were 
exported. Tlie total shipped overseas during the first (juarter of the year was therefore 
1,332,686 tons. This is considerably l)elow the figure for the corrc'spcmding period of 
last year, when 1,661,333 tons were exported. 

The figures for the last week of March were particularly low; only 57,187 tons were 
exported as compared with 115,824 in the corresponding week exf 1932. This small ship. 
Tiient is probably due in ])art to the very bad state of the roads in a great deal of the 
wheat areas, following heavy rains which were in some districts torrential and led to 
the washing out of bridges and flooding of low-lying lands^ and in part to the market 
conditions, the low level of prices, making the country holders of wheat reluctant to 
dispose of more than is absolutely necessary. 

The statistical position with regard to the wheat crop is now as follows:— 


Tons, 

Second official estinuite of the 1932-33 crop ... . 6,405,993 

Carry-over from 1931-32 crop. 300,559 


Total. 6,706,552 

R<3quired for seed and domestic consumption . 2,600,000 


Balance available for export. 4,106,552 

Exported to March 31st. 1,332,686 


Still available for export.. . 2,773,866 


It will be seen from this statement, that practically one-third of the exj)ortable surplus 
of the crop has moved out during the first three months of the year. 

Anstrallan Grapes in Canada. 

The Australian Trade Commissioner in Canada has forwarded a report to the Dep|i^- 
ment of Commerce on a shipment of 8,000 boxes of grapes which arrived at Vancourep 
hy the s.s. Niagaara on April 22nd, 1932. The grapes were packed in the usual manner, 
in boxes containiiig 261b. each, and the variety was “Ohanez,” more familiarly known 
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TestedamiProvecI 

pfywER 

Voco Power Kerosene is the most POWERFUL 
tractor fuel you can buy. This maximum power 
means maximum economy—you can get MORE 
work out of VOCO Power at no extra cost. 

Thousands of power farmers 

are cutting their production .. 

costs by using VOCO — are Tested and Proved for Protection 


you one of them ? If not, a 
change to VOCO Power will 
be a change for the better — 
better work and lower 
costs. Use Mobiloil, too. 


Mobiloil 

' The World's Quality Oil'' 


Tested and 
Proved in 
Vacuum 


Tested and 
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on this market as ‘^Almerm/* or at least regarded, as beiii|p same . 

■ S tfce-^rime with liofd’'!iUl£fleld; 'bptt ,/jwa::e ^yar^iy 

iinpIcHBsed^^th tlie (Audition of tiie grapes after such a long jonmegr. The sales in. 
Eastern Canada were handicapped to some extent by reason of the presence oil the 
ni^ket at the time of their arrival of considerably quantities of Argentina .grajpes 
sh^ed in from ,Fork at fair values (from ^75 io $3^36 per §)i^of Ipb*: at 

Tbrbnto-^d Montreal). As^ntina grapes trete bi^tmlfh! in'from Kew Fork ty rSil^ 
the price at the latter city having been reported to be $1.80 in April and early May 
last. The quality and flavor of the Argentina grapes was inferior to our own. Our 
Almerias were generally regarded as suporion > The only point made wa'j that the 
bunches were rather ^inn^yr than tet pf competnig art^O» T|^ Argentina gprapes 
are usually over by the end of Apfil, bntt^ y®^’* t^fi Ar|f^inft‘sp^^i was somewhat 
prolonged. The packing- was not as gooft'ns (mrs; the Arjgentina bdxes were 101b., and 
the grapes were loosely packed without any cork-dust. The Niaffma shipment of 
Australian grapes was purchased by the Eastern trade at around $4.75 Toronto, and: 
they were selling in the retail stores at approximately 30 cents per lb. 

Unquestionably there was a market for our grapes in this country during April and 
May. * The question of the extent of the market available was, to a considerable 
extent., dP^orutinabW by the price at which the goods could be sold. Obviously a retail 
price of 30 cents per pound was rather on the high side to secure a large volume of 
consumer demand, as it placed the goods immeasurably in the luxury class. Existing 
transport conditions were a handicap in approach to Eastern Canada by reason of the 
long period during which the grapes would be in transit; usually the journey from 
Eastern Australian ports to Montreal took about eight weeks under present conditions. 
A shipment of grapes was made by Canadian National steamer to Montreal, which 
arrived on June 30th. There were 500 cases in this shipment, which, unfortunately, 
was not a success. A few cases were sold at $6.00, but the bulk of the shipment was 
quqted as low as 30 cents per case. The trade were interested in the shipment, 
but the majority of the fruit waa largely in wasty condition on arrival. A substantial 
loss was sustained by the shipper. The fruit was consigned from Melbourne. The cost 
of shipping grapes from Vancouver to Eastern Canada was $1.00 per 251b. box. It 
would appear to be preferable to incur this charge rattier than to run the risk of 
shipment Montreal uhder pr^esOnt transport conditions. 


Farm Butter. 


Replying te a correspondent who states that butter develops a stale and rancid flavor 
two days after making, Mr. H. J, Apps (Senior Dairy Instructor) gives his opinion that 
the cream is not churned frequently enough, and that cream is ready when about 
48 hours old and not exceeding three days. Mr. Appe ^ds that the following instruc¬ 
tions, if carried out, majr assist in overeomittg the difficulty:—Stir the Cream two oi" 
three times daily; churn when the cream is 48 hours old, or not loi^r tihan 72 hdttrs^ 
separator cream to test 35 per cent, to 40 per cent, in winter and 40 per cent, to 45 p^ti 
cent, in summer; thoroughly scald the chum, afld then cool off with cold water; should 
the cream Iks very thick, break down the consistency with ©old water ; churn at a tempera^ 
tflte 0^ 52deg. to 54deg. F, in summer and 56deg. to 68deg, in ;i!rinter; make sure that 
t^ cieam is receiving plepty of o<meussion during the (huming operation; add a littl# 
water just after the creala has broken to wash down the lid v?hem tbe grains are abddi; 
the size of hemp seed; coUtinue ehdrniug,until 1h« gtuins qf butter liach the size (short) 
'pi raw rice; drain off the butter milk; add water 2® F. Uower than churning temjpera-^ 
turs, sufficient to fl<mt the.lmtter^ churp^gjain uptfl the^ ^aiUs reach the sizevtshort) 
of bqjted rice; run off the"^^ water—if not clear give another washing; add salt 
ai the ir^te of 81bs. to 341bs» ppr lOOlbs. of butter; work well, but do net overwork' 
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jftpaaMe PluniB for Expon^ ^ 

In reply to a question asked by a correspondent in Victoria, Mr. K. Fowler (Manager 
Blackwood Experiment Orchard) stated recently that Japanese plums liad not been 
extensively shipped from South Australia to London, but in 1922 an experimental 
consignment of plums was forwarded per the Moreton Bay in February, and included 
in the parcel was a number of Japanese plums. October Purple seems to have been 
the best variety. It is a good bearer; a strong growing, vigorous tree, and a cling” 
stone. It is in bloom early in September and ripens at Blackwooil towards the end of 
January. 

Mr. Fowler is of the opinion that the best varieties of Japanese plums are— 

Santa Bosa, ripening end of December—^partial clingstone. 

Formosa, ripening end of December—clingstone. 

Climax, ripening early January—^partial clingstone. 

October Purple, ripening end January—clingstone. 

Shipper, ripening end January—clingstone. 

Wickson, ripening early February—clingstone. 

Narabeen, ripening late February—promising late plum. 

Wright’is Late, ripening mid-February—clingstone. 

Satsuma, ripening mid-January—clingstone. 

Kelsey, ripening mid-February—clingstone. 

Narabeen has only recently been introduced into the Blackwood collection, and it 
fruited for the first time this season. It boro only a few fruits, but that is no indica¬ 
tion of wihat it may do when fully grown. It is reported from New South Wales as a 
good cropper. It ripened at Blackwood on about February 20th, although it is 
listed by Boson (New South Wales) as ripening in mid-January. Santa Bosa ripens 
at the end of December, and Shipper at the end of January. The former is rather too 
early for a shipping plum. Wright Late, which ripens about February 20, is later 
than either Santa Bosa or Shipper. It is fine quality blood plum, clingstone, heavy 
cropper, and should carry well Santa Bosa, F^ormosa, and October Purple are excellent 
fruits, and would make good export varieties if shipping space were available at the 
time of ripening. 

PuhiicationB Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publication:—“The Veterinary Journal,’^ April, 19:1.3. This issue is 
devoted to the breeding and diseases of dairy cattle. Published by Bailli^re, Tindall 
and Cox, London. Pric-e 2s. 2d., post free. 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

OBANBROOK GHAMBBRS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBLBPHOVB: CBITTRAL 4856 and 4866. 
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VETEKINABY INQUIBZES. 

[Eeplie» Sv^pplied hy Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands BopartmantJl 

**Morohard^* reports (1) horse with swelling under jaw, discharging; (2) gelding 
with oough and discharge from nose. 

Reply—(1) Make a careful exainination of the horse’s mouth for grass seeds (especi¬ 
ally under tongue and at sides of the teeth) or for a loose or decayed tooth. If present, 
they should be removed. Clip hair over and around swelling under the jew, wash, dry, 
and for 10 minutes rub in a biniodide of mercury (1-10) blister. Next day wash off 
and apply vaseline. If the swelling breaks, syringe out with tr. iodine three times daily. 

(2) Give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in a small damped feed 
night and morning for 21 days. The chaff should be damped before feeding, and not 
too much given at one feed. If the animal is a greedy feeder, give long hay before 
chaff feed. 

‘ * CoomandooTc ’ * reports lambs in weak condition. P.M. shows limgs dry and inflamed, 
also worms in intestines. 

Reply—-The trouble in the lambs is probably ^ * parasites. ” Drench them with blue- 
stone solution made up as follows:—Dissolve 8ozs. of bluestone (fresh hard blue crystals 
only) in 3galls. of water. Brt^ak up the lumps and first dissolve in a little boiling water, 
then add cold water to make up to Sgalls. of solution. Use an enamel bucket. The 
doses are:—Adult sheep, 2ozs,; two tooihs, l^ozs.; lambs (6-12 months), loz.; lambs 
(3-6 months), ^oz. The lambs should be yarded 3 p.m. in the afternoon, drenched next 
morning at 10 a.m., and kept yarded until 2 p.m., when they can be released. No feed 
or water should be given whilst yarded either before or after drenching. They should 
be drenched every four weeks, and in the event of definite improvement it will be 
advisable to drench all sheep on the farm. The affetded sheep should be hand fed on 
crushed oats (Jib. daily). 

^ *EcJmnga** has cow on fifth calf, did not clean properly^ udder badly swollen. 
The same happened in next calving, but cow did not clean at all. The afterbirth had 
to he removed. 

Reply—It is extremely likely that the cmiinal will have a recurrence of the man^mitte 
again after she calves. Give her a laxative drench of Epsom salts 11b., molasses Jib., 
ground ginger 2 tablesipoonsful, warm water 1 quart two or three days before the due 
date of calving. If the udder becomes swollen beforehand, massage gently, and, if 
necessary, just ralilk her sufficiently to ease her, but do not strip right out. If, after 
calving, the mammitis recurs, apply hot foments at frequent intervals, followed by 
massage and strip affected quarters right out every t\^o or tliree hours, persisting in 
this treatment until the milk clears up. There is no medicine you can give that wfill 
have the special effect of removing retained aft^rbirm If this cannot be properljy 
removed by hand, then douche out the passage t^Uy one or more gallons of very 
weak warm Condy’s solution until the membranes become detached. 

* * Ceduna*^ has gelding weak in legs, difficulty in rising, small swelling between front 
legs. y 

Reply—Starve the animal for 16 hours and then drench with IJ pints raw linseed 
oil, 4 tablespoonsful turpentine. Subsequently provide animal with nourishing fo^ 
and give 1 tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in danp)ed feed night 
morning for a fortnight. If oppertunity offers, \ave the animal teeth examined 
any necessary dental attention giv^. The swelling l^etween the front legs is due ^ 
the debilitated condition of the animal, and will gradually disappear as he picks ^ 
Its absorption can be hastened by massage. | 
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**Hartley** attics what peroentage of soda shovld he mixed with stryohrvme to make 
it more efeetive. 

—The Director of Ohemistry advises that soda sliould not be used, as its 
admixture with the strychnine would render the latter luasoluble. He advises Hiat los. 
of strychnine can be dissolved in 16 fluid ounces (1 fluid ounce equals 2 tablespoons) 
of vinegar. 

Black Book Agricultural Bureau reports —1. Ringworm in cattle. 2. Cattle eating 
fowl manv/re. 3. Horse continually yawning. 4. Calf unable to see after sundown. 

Replies—1. Warts in cattle are frequently mistaken for ringworm. Treat the 
condition described as follows:—(1) Isolate affected cattle—the condition is contagious. 
(2) Svrnb daily with warm castor oil. (3) Later remove scabs (burn) and subsequently 
dress with tinct. iodine. 

2. The depraved appetite i« probably due to mdneral deficiency. Try giving the 
following lick:—Superphosphate, 2 parts; coarse salt, 1 part. It can be put out in a 
trough for dry and young stock. For milking cows 4 tablespoonsful can be put in the 
feed thrc^e times weekly. Feed your affected cows a ration of crushed oats and bran. 

3. There may be a diseased tooth or foreign body in the mouth causing this action. 
Make a careful examination of the mouth. 

4. A condition of the eye is occasionally seen in young calves in which the eyes 
show a bottle green appearance. There is total or partial loss of sight, but otherwise 
the eyes appear normal. The condition is incurable. It is due to a want of green feed 
<lucerne) during the summer. 

Clanfleld Agricultural Bureau asks treatment far blood worms m horses. 

Reply—The most satisfactory way to tresit horses for blood worms is to starve for 
16-24 hours. Then give a drench of raw linseed oil 1^ pints, turpentine 4 tablespoonsful. 
Subsequently give 1 tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenate in damped feed 
night and morning for a fortnight; discontinue it for a fortnight, and then repeat 
its administration for another fortnight. 

Wasleys Agricultural Bureau asks cure for white scours in calves. 

Reply—Give at outset a doeo of 2ozs. to 4oz8. of castor oil. Subsequently give a 
drench of 1 tablospoonful of lysol in 1 pint of cold water, and, if necessary, repeat 
in 48 hours’ time. If this treatment does not prove effective, have some powders made 
up each containing pulv. opii, 5 grains; pulv. catechu, 2 drams; crota prep., ^oz. Give 
one powder night and UKorning in flour gruel. 

Hope Valley Agricultural Bureau reports heifer on first calf with ttvo hard lumps 
between the back quarters. 

Reply—^The lumps may be a normal condition. Heifers frequently show hardness of 
the udder about calving time, and this hardness frequently persists for some time 
after calving. Watch the heifer, and if the lumps are still present in three to four 
weeks’ time write again for advice. 


TOP BRAND 

DICALCIC PHOSPHATE 

AND 

BONE MEAL 

Recommended for Cattle, Sl(eep & Poultry. Will increase yonr Farm’s Efficiency. 


MANDFACTUBEBS— 

THE AimiDE CHEMICAL & FERTmZERS CO. LTD. 
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**Narridy** reports foal lcme for eight weeks on off front leg, no sweUing visible. 

Reply—From the symptoms, as described, there is little doubt that the foal has been 
injured in the region of the point of the shjoulder. The animal should not be allowed 
to gallop and jump about with the other foals, as this would undoubtedly aggravate 
the trouble, and, in fact, it is quite likely that this behavior was responsible for the 
injury in the first instance. If the foal is kept quiet it should gradually recover. The 
muscles in the area of the point of the shoulder could, with, advantage, be well massaged 
daily, rubbing in some embrocation. 

Belvidere Agricultural Bureau reports death of mare through blood worrns, and asks 
if hsr foal is likely to be troubled with these worms. 

Beply—^It is doubtful if the foal will have as yet become infested with worms to 
any great extent, but once the green feed comes along it is piore than likely that the 
animal will become so through grazing over the pastures which will have been con¬ 
taminated by the manure of affected horses. 

Penola Agricultural Bureau reports mare which appears to have been injured a>croas 
the loins. 

Reply—The filly undoubtedly appears to have sustained an injury of some kind, 
but without the assistance of a personal examination of her, it is impossible to diagnose 
the exact nature of the injury. Kor is it possible to express any definite opinion as 
to her chances of ultimate complete recovery. From the history of the case there appears 
to be quite a good chance of recovery. She should be kept under donditions where she 
can get rest and quiet exercise, and if she would be contented in a paddock by herself 
it would be best to separate her off from other horses. 1 teaspoonful doses of powdered 
nux vomica could be given night and morning (mixed in a little molasses or honey and 
placed on the back of tongue) for a week, and subsequently repeated every alternate 
week. Be feeding, allow her to obtain plenty of green feed (if available), supplemented, 
if necessary, by small daily amounts of bran and chaff. If available green feed is 
limited in quantity, then give more liberal allowances of bran and chaff well damped. 
A small daily allowance of barley could also be given, but it should be either crushed 
or soaked. 

* *Kyai^outta^* reports mare which is difficult to get in foal. 

Beply Without an opportunity of examining the mare it is impossible to say what 
the trouble is. Next time the mare is season,half an hour before putting her 
to the horse, introduce the hand into the breeding passage and examine to see that the 
narrow passage leading from the vagina to the uterus (or breeding bag) is properly 
dilated, and if not, try to dilate it gradually by insertion of the fingers. (When 
properly dilated this oanal or passage should admit of the insertion of two or n^dziel 
fingers). Having ascertained that this passage ia properly dilated, rake out from the 
vagina as much of the mucous secretion as possible. Then finally douche out with a 
luke warm solution of baking soda (strength, 1 tablespoonful to the pint of water). 

* * Wirrelyerna* * has cow badly bloated and unable to rise. 

Beplyr~(l) Give the cow the following drench:—^Raw linseed oil, pints; aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, loz. (2) Subsequently give 1 teaspoonful of powdered nut 
vomica night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix with treacle and smear on ttie 
tongue. (8) Ch^ge cpw from side to side oeoasionally during the day if she cannot 
do this^herself. ' Feed on good noutishiiig food, but not heavy, and, if possible, give 
green feed. The cow may stay down for a week or more. 

Boors Plains Agricvltwral Bwteau repoHs pigfs five months old, rash on skin and 
losing condition. . , 

Reply—Dress the pigs with skin lesions with sulphur and raw Unseed oil, Ad4 
sufficient sulphur to make a thin dressing. As regards feeding—if skim milk is avail¬ 
able, give daily. If only barley is provided, allow pigs out for a portion of the day 
to get what grazing is avadlable. It is also suggested that 3lba. of the foUowln^ 
mixture be given in Cver:^ lOfilbs. of grainr-t-Salt/^lbs,! greijind limestone, Ifilbs.i iron 
oxide, Hb. - ^ ^ 
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Royal Spring Show 

1933. 

SEPTEMBER 9-16 

(7 Days and 7 Nights). 


Entries Close Friday, June 30, 

POE 

Agricultural Bureau Exhibit 

To be Staged by Members of a Braneb of an Agricultural Bureau, and 
restricted to the Produce of the Farms of Members. 

FIRST PRIZE £25. SECOND PRIZE £10. 

ALSO 

Cresco Trophy (Value £5 5s.) 

Presented by Cresco Fertilizers Ltd., 10S<110, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

AND THE 

H. V. McKay Massey Harris Proprietary Ltd. 

CASH PHIZE OF £85, 

To be awarded to the Bureau securing the Highest Aggregate of Points in the 
Bureau Exhibit Competition for Years 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

Each Exhibitor (including prize winners) whose exhibit is awarded 50 % or more 
of the maximum marks will be awarded £5. Entry Feb, 10s. 

AND 

Agricultural Produce 

which includes Wheat, Malting Barley, Barley, Oats, Rye, Maize, Peas, Hay, 
Wheaten, Oaten, Lucerne, Meadow, Tobacco, etc. 


PRIZE LISTS and ENTRY FORMS 

are available from the Office of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, Inc., 

28, WAYMOUTH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

Are You a Member of the Society ? 

MEMBERS* TICKETS, and Two Ladies* Tickets, available for the 
period of the Show—7 Days and 7 Nights—for £1 Is. 

Ladies* Tickets are transferable, and can be used by boys under 14 years 

of age. 

HAROLD J. FINNIS, SECRETARY. 
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**Kimha** has cow, loss of appetite, dry cough, and breathes heavily. 

Beply—Give th© cow the foUowing drencJi i —salts, Iflba.; gingar, 4 tabla- 
spoonB; trmele, 1 cupful j warm water, 2 pints. Subsequently give 1 teaspoonful 
powdered nux vomica night and morning for 14 days. To give mix with tr^le and 
smear on the tongue. If th© cough persists and Uie breaching ^inai^ it is 

strongly advise I3iat she be Blanghtered. . v ' ^ 

* ‘ OonUHini ' * reports horse off feed, and soft swelling i/ri the stomach above sheath. 

Reply—^If the horse is no better, give him the following drench;—Raw linseed 
oil, 1 part,* oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonsful. Subsequently give 1 teaspoonful of 
powdered nux vomica night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix with treacle and 
smear on the tongue. Do not work. Give a light ration and plepty of green feed. 

^^Wasleys** aslcs remedy for foq.l with worms. 

Reply—'Starve the animal for 16 hours, and then give the following drench:—Raw 
linseed oil, ^ pint; turpentine, 1 tablespoonful. 

Mount Bryan** reports hull with sores on the body. 

Beply—The condition is probably warts. It is suggested that you swab the scabs 
for four to live days with a mixture of sulphur and raw linseed oil made to a thin 
gruel-like consistency. Subsequently remove the scabs (collect and burn them) and 
paint affected areas for a few* days with tr, iodine. 

MiUalie AgricvXtuml Bureau asks treatment for pigs mfested with lice. 

Beply—The so-called “tick’’ is really the pig louse. If the lice are numerous, make 
up the following propamtion:—^Petrol, 2ozb.; kerosene, 2ozs.; raw linseed oil, 1 pint. 
Apply with a brush. To control lice, periodically brush crank case oil 4long the back. 
Further, cloan up your sties, and, if practicable, move your pigs to fresh temporary 
quarters whUst you are cleaning the sties. 

**Streaky Bay** reports horses stiff in limbs; have been stable fed for nearly eight 
months. 

Beply—The condition in the horses is laminitis, or founder (mild type). It is 
possible* that you are overfeeding, especially on grain. Note that toe much feeding on 
an early green crop of barley, oats, &c., may cause the same condition. Prevention 
consists in reducing the grain ration so that condition of the horses is lowered. Affected 
animals should be treated as advised in the attached pamphlet. 

*^Ma7inum** asks if an earmark brand must be put on stock. 

Rej)ly—A cattle earmark must be registered, and an earmark is only allotted to th© 
owner of a registered horse and cattle brand. Sh^ep earmarks are not registered, but 
the owner of a registered sheep brand m;iy use any earmark he desires, subject to the 
rules of branding. It is not necessary to use both brand and earmark on stock. 
the case of cattle, ownership may be established by either the brand or earmark, but 
in the case of sheep the brand should be used. Sheep earmarks—although not registered 
—may materially assist in esta-blishing ownership. 


PLANTING ALMOND TREES IN BLOCKS. 

Mannum asks if it is advisable to plant as many as 130 almond trees in one block, 
Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor)^ to whom this question was referred, 
says that one of the principal causes why almond trees have not been a success whep 
planted in orchard blocks can be attributed to the trees having been crowded too closely 
togetlier. If planted 22ft.-24ft. apart in squares they will thrive, providing there i« 
sufficient moisture maintained in the land. Almond trees grown in this way need 
pruning to shape them when young and thinning out old worn-out twigs every two or 
three years after they reach maturity and are cropping freely. : 
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SHRIVELLED WHEAT AS A FOODSTUFF. 


[By W. J, Spafpord^ Deputy Director of Agriculture,] 


Occasionally a season is experienced when many of the wheat crops of the 
State produce shrivelled grain of poor quality from a flour-making x)oint of view, 
and because of its low weight jver bushel and unattractive appearance, many 
livestock husbandmen consider this grain to be also of poor feeding value for farm 
livestock. Because of its universal use as a human food, wheat is always judged 
on its flour-producing qualities, and it is natural to look askance at a sample 
which is only fairly suitable for this imrpose. From the point of view of a 
livestock foodstuff, however, a reduction in the flour content of grain may prove 
ail advantage due to a corresponding increase in the protein content, and provided 
it is clean and free from the seeds of bad weeds its unattractive appearance goes 
for nothing. 

At harvest time of the season 1932-1933 it was found that owing to the ravages 
of Bed Must and Take-all, there were many samples of wheat of very low bushel 
weight, and so rather unsuitable^ for flour millers^ requirements, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to have some of these samples analysed to show their feeding 
value for farm livestock. To get a correct comparison between shrivelled and 
plump grain an attempt was made to secure good and poor samples of the same 
Variety from the same farm, or failing this, from similar soils in the same district, 
and some success was achieved in this direction. In the following table are* set 
out the anaylses of several samples of wheat harvested in 1932-1933, and consist 
of:— 

All samples were taken directly from the harvesting machine without further 
cleaning or grading. 

The two samples of Itanee from Saddleworth were grown on the one farm. 

The two samples of Waratah from Saddleworth were grown on the one farm. 

The two samples of Felix from Bowhill were grown on similar soil types but on 
ditrerent farms. 

The sanqiles of Ranee and Carmichaers Eclipse from Telowie, which were from 
badly rusted crops, were grown on the same farm, but samples of the same 
varieties with heavy weight pi!r bushel and grown in the same locality, were not 
available for comparative purposes. 


1932 CHAMPION WHEAT CROP 

OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Grown by J. P. Carrigg, Esq.» Hamley Bridge, with 

TOP SPECIAL SUPER 

(45%). 

“TOP" grows “THE BEST.” 

MANUFACTURERS— 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTIUZERS CO. LTD. 



ANALYSES OE WHEATS FROM 1932>1933 HARVEST. 
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Notb.— Analyses by Depart ment of Chemistry of South AustnUia. 
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The figures in the above table show a very interesting comparison between the 
feeding values of plump and shrivelled wheat. At Saddleworth the means of the 
two varieties disclose an ificrease of 1.4 per cent, in the Crude protein content of 
the shrivelled grain, a reduction of 1.8 per cent, in the Nitrogen-free extracts, and 
an increase of 0.5 per cent, of Fibre. The Starch equivalent, i.e,. that calculation 
which gives a strict comparison of the fattening qualities of foodstuffs of the same 
kind, is higher by 3.5 per cent, for plump wheat as against shrivelled grain, but 
on the other hand, the nutrient ratio, which gives a good idea of the power of the 
foodstuff, [a) to encourage the production of milk, eggs, muscle, wool, &c., and 
(6) to help in the development of youngsters, is a good deal narrower for shrivelled 
than for plump grain. The samples from Bowhill gave somewhat similar results, 
the shrivelled wheat being 1 per cent, higher in crude protein, 2.3 per cent, lower in 
nitrogen-free extracts, 0.8 per cent, greater in fibre, 4.1 per cent, lower in starch 
equivalent, but with a nutrient ratio of 1 to 8.2, as against 1 to 9.8 for plump wheat. 

The means for the three samples of plump and three samples of shrivelled grain 
from Saddleworth and Bowhill as analysed show that shrivelled grain contains about 
1 per cent, more crude protein than does plump grain, 2 per cent, less nitrogen- 
free extracts, about | per cent, more fibre, about 3f per cent, less starch equivalent, 
but the nutrient ratio is narrowed from 1 to 10.4 for plump grain to 1 to 8.4 for 
shrivelled grain. 

On the figures resulting from the analyses of wheat from the 1932-33 harvest it 
can be confidently asserted that shrivelled wheat, free from seeds of bad weeds, 
remains a first class foodstuff for livestock. This pinched grain should prove 
superior to full-sized, plump grain for cows producing milk, for ewes rearing 
lambs, for growing pigs, and for laying hens, but if wheat is to be used for finy 
of the farm livestock for fattening the animals or for maintaining them in con¬ 
dition, plump grain should prove superior. The weight per bushel of a given 
sample of wheat is a fair indication of the amount of flour it will yield, but it 
is no criterion of its nutritive value if to be fed as grain or whole meal, and thin, 
shrivelled grain is usually at least equal to plump grain as a livestock foodstuff. 



IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS^#OWER OF A 

/VAONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over IJ acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling..and long troubledree service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Imnlement Co., Colton, Palmar. A Preston, Harris Scafta Ltd., 
McPhersons Ply. Ltd., South Australlin Fanners’ Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC. 
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PEA HUSKS AS A LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFF. 


[By W. J. Spapford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


From time to time somewhat unusual forms of livestock foodstuffs are sub¬ 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture for an expression of opinion as to their 
feeding value for farm animals, and as the skins taken from Field Peas and 
Peanut Kernels create fairly considerable interest in this connection the analyses 
of these substances have been determined by the Department of Chemistry, and 
are here shown in comparison with some of the foodstuffs used by local live¬ 
stock husbandmen:— 


Analyses of Some South Australian Foodstuffs. 



Composition. 

Digestii)le Nutrients. 




(.4 

1 

4 

< 

Crude 

Protein. 

es 

Nitrogen- 

free 

Extracts. 

Fibre. 

d 

11 


Nitrogen- 

free 

Extracts. 

Fibre. 

Starch 

equivalent. 

Nutrient 

Ratio. 

Pea HuskB (Early Dun) 


% 

3-1 

% 

9*4 

% 

0*6 

o/ 

46*0 

% 

30*9 

% 

4*7 

% 

0*2 


13*9 

% 

87*3 

Ito 8*9 

Pea Husks (White Bruns¬ 
wick) 

Peanut Kernel Skins ... 

100 

3'8 

9*2 

0*8 

46*7 

31*0 

4*0 

0 8 

27-4 

13*9 

37*2 

1 to 9*1 

lO'O 

2'8 

11*6 

16-6 

45*8 

13*8 

6*7 

6*9 

27*5 

6*2 

49*2 

1 to 7*4 

Oat Husks. 

lO'O 

5-7 

2-0 

0*6 

47*9 

33*9 

0*5 

0*2 

17*2 

11*2 

19*4 

1 to 67*7 

Wheat Husks (Cocky 
Chalf) 

Wheaten hay . 

100 

10-8 

50 

1*8 

39*8 

82*6 

1*3 

0*8 

13*1 

12*7 

18*9 

1 to 21*2 

100 

6*2 

61 

0*8 

53*6 

24*4 

2*8 

0*5 

83*7 

7*9 

310 

1 to 16*2 

Lucerne hay. 

10«0 

90 

14*6 

1*7 

37*7 

27*0 

11*1 

0*8 

25*6 

11*8 

83*2 

I to 3*6 


These figures show that the Husks of Field Peas with a Starch Equivalence 
of 37.2 per cent, are of a little better fattening value than Wheaten Hay Chaff 
with a Starch Equivalence of 31.0 per cent., and as their Nutrient Matio is 1 to 9, 
they should prove to be a good deal better as a milk-prodviLeing foodstuff than 
Wheaten Hay with 8kijff$t$riewt Matio of 1 to 15.2. In comparing these Pea Husks 
with Lucerne Hay Chaff it can be seen that they are approximately equal for 
fattening purposes, but that the narrow NtUrient Ratio of the Lucerne, viz., 1 to 
3.5, shows this substance to be much the better milk-producing foodstuff. 

The Skins of Peanut Kernels are shown to be a really good livestock foodstuff, 
having the relatively high Starch Equivalence of 49.2 per cent, and a Nutvimt 
Ratio of 1 to 7.4. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CRUCIFEROUS WEEDS 
OCCURRING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WITH PAR¬ 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE LOWER NORTH. 

[By WORSLEY C. Johnston, R.D.A., Ag:ricultural Instructor.] 

(Continued from page 1173.) 

Diplotaxis muralis. Bayid Rocket. 

(Known variously as Stinking Billy, Goat Weed, Nanny Weed, Wurm Weed, 
Monkey Weed, and Summer Weed.) 

Description .—An annual—although a perennial variety does occur—slightly 
hairy, with very few” stem huxves; r(*semhles the preceding species, although the 
flow’ors are not so brightly colored and tlie seed pods are similar but are borne 
on shorter stems; seeds tine, browriish-yellow”, carried on each side of the central 
partition. This plant lias the same objectionable odor as Lincoln Weed, as would 
be suggested by its vernacular names. 

It flowers, generally, in the spring, although some plants may be found in that 
state at almost any time of the year. 



Diplotaxis muralis. (L.) D.C. 
(Sand Bocket.) 


Origin .—A European plant which has become widely distributed throughout the 
temperate parts of the world. 

Localities where Found .—It is found almost throughout the State, but more 
particularly in thOvSe districts nearer oceanic influence. 

Its Agricultural Importance .—A very free seeding weed, of w^hich specimens 
can be found at almost any time of the year in a vegetative state. As an agri¬ 
cultural weed it causes great losses if not controlled, mainly by robbing the soil 
of elaborated plant foods and by competition with crops. It causes inconvenience 
and possible loss by enforcing frequent cultivations to keep it in check. 

B 
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As a cropping weed it does not offer serious difficulty where fallow^ are kept 
in order, and it offers very little difficulty in the harvesting of any cereal in which 
it is growing. 

Its chief disadvantage lies in the frequency with which seedlings will start on 
fallows, often no rain being necessary, and as it germinates best under wanner 
conditions it necessitates dry sunimer working of the soil, a procedure not relished 
by farmers. In pracitice, howev(;r, there is less to lie feared from such working 
than there is from*the weed, jirovided the working is not done deeply. 

Stock are reputed to teed ()n this plant at times, but it would appear that it 
is only fed when no other greenfeed is available. Under ordinary pasture condi¬ 
tions, its un])lensant odor protei^ts it from stock. On fallow, in the summer, sheep 
will pick it and keep it in control if not too thick. It taints meat and milk, and 
therefore animals used for the production of these products should be allowed 
access to the plant witli care. 

Control —Its control lies in fre(|uent and adequate working of the soil with wide 
cutting shares, or under conditions where practicable with the of a plate or 
melon cutter. It is most difficult to control on light sandy soils where a risk of 
drift is likely to occur, and under these conditions it may be necessary to resort 
to hand work, cutting or pulling. If care and intelligence are used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the land this weed is easily dealt with, and there is no reason to allow it 
to become a serious competitor with cereals, nor to allow it to rob the fallows of 
elaborated plant foods. 

In cereal grain the seed is sufficiently fine to grade out, and there is little or no 
risk of introducing it to clean land if this operation is carried out. 

Soils Favored. —The plant is of wide-spread distribution and can be found on 
almost all classes »of land, but it shows a preference for coastal influence, being 
particularly on Yorke Peninsula. Further, in such districts the plant shows 
a liking I'or loose, well aerated soils of a calcareous nature, and many coastal 
lands grow it to profusion. 

In years of summer rainfall the weed is apt to become a considerable nuisance 
on all fallows but more particularly those nearer the coast. 

Lepidium Draba. Hoary Cress. 

(Known variously as Chalk Weed, White Weed, Cabbage Weed.) 

Descriptum. —A very deep rooted perennial, reaching a height of I Bin. or more; 
the base leaves are about Sin. loifg by an inch or so broad, stalked, wavy, with 
slightly toothed margins; those of the stem are stalkless and clasp the stem; flowers 
are white, very small, and are arranged on short stalks in such a way as to give a 
dense and almost flat-topped mass; pods are numerous, minute, and rarely more 
than fin. long, of an inverted heart-shape, the tips being slightly produced; one 
seed should be on each side of the central partition, but generally one of them 
aborts; the whole plant is covered with a dense felt of fine hairs, short and greyish, 
thus giving it a hoary appearance. Flowering occurs in the early spring and 
summer. 

Origin. —This species is of European origin, but has become established in 
Western Asia and in most of the temperate parts of the world. 

Distribution. —It is found in a great many districts in South Australia, and 
appears to be spreading rapidly. It is known to the writer from Giles Corner, 
Riverton, Roseworthy, the Moppa, Kapunda, Clare, Booborowie, Mintaro, and 
Hamilton in the lower north district and it seems to be established equally well 
in other parts of the State. 

Its Agricultural Importance. —Its deep rooting habit coupled with the ability 
for sections of the root if shifted to establish new plants makes it a weed extremely 
difficult to control and more difficult to eradicate. Morgan® has shown that flowers 
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are not produced until after the second season from seed ^^fermination, or in other 
words, until after there has been a very well-established rooting system. This 
fact makes the early recognition of the plant almost an impossibility under prac¬ 
tical conditions, so that when first it is realised that the plant is on a farm it is 
well established and eradication is then difficult. 

When once well established the plant competes wit!) botli pasture and cro]>, 
reducing yields very considerably, altliough in j)asture it does less damage, parti¬ 
cularly if the })asture is on heavy soil likely to pack down tight. In fields subjected 
to a three or four course rotation ihe weed be<'omes very much more vigorous, 
and will ruin the returns from eillier crop or pasture. It is reported by some 
farmers that sheep will feed it well, but investigation almost invariably shows that 
the sheep ingests it together witli large (piantities of otlu.w herbage. 

Under cropping conditions there is a very grav(‘ risk of carrying the roots from 
field to field and so establishing new areas of infection. While this risk is slight 
dui’ing the summer, every possible precaution should be taken during the cooler 
months and particularly so during the Avinter. 



Lepidium Draba. (L.) (Hoary Cress.) 

The greatest importance of tliis weed is its competition for plant foods with 
any type of crof) we may eontemplal(‘ producing, and Avhen well established by 
perennial roots which (jiiickly throw forth vegetative shoots, it has a very serious 
advantage over any other crop, added to which is its almost complete us(dessncss. 

PammeU suggests that an extract has been made fi-oin this plant for the 
poisoning of fish—no doubt by primitive people—-but this feature is one which 
we can well do without. 

Control .—It has already been Y)ointed out that this objective can only be 
achieved after much labor. Morgan^ in an extensive series of control experiments 
with sprays and cultivation methods, has achieved much useful data with compara¬ 
tively little success. The use of chemical sprays does not appear to offer sufficient 
encouragement to be continued with, the greatest success being gained with the 
use of arsenic pentoxide, but the use of this chemical by reason of its poisonous 
properties to animal life is beset with danger. 
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In experiments conducted in this State with the use of sodium chlorate, a con¬ 
siderable amount of success has been achieved; but it is necessary to alter the 
usual procedure advocated. It is customary to spray plants with this chemical 
when they are in flower, but a much earlier spraying, i.e., before the plant has 
developed any woody or very fibrous stem, has given very much greater efficiency 
in South Australia. 

This method, although costly, may be of value in controlling small areas of the 
plant Ixjfore it has time to become thoroughly established. 

The cultivation experiments conducted by Morgan^’ show that definite eradication 
can be achieved by cultivating the plot once every fortnight for at least two 
years, being sure that every growing shoot is cut. This method, though laborious, 
is most effective, and at least in small patches is well worth carrying out. This 
end could be achieved, in situations where practicable, by turning the area infested 
into either a fowl run or pig yard. 

In large areas this means of eradication can be executed with difficulty, so 
that under such conditions it is generally preferred to attempt to reduce the vigor 
of the plant sufficiently to allow cereal crops to be grown. This is achieved in 
some small measure by relatively deep ploughing late in the season, allowing the 
land to remain rough through the summer and thus drying out many of the roots. 
Under such procedure every effort is concentrated on establishing a satisfactory 
seedbed by autumn workings, it being realised that if necessary the field must be 
sown late with an early variety of cereal. Under such a system of working 
satisfactory crops are being grown in the Lower North District. 

It must be realised, of course, that such methods are only used with full 
knowledge that the weed will again develop and that occasionally the cereals will 
be smothered, but it offers a chance for the economic production of cereal crops. 

Soil Favored .—In a wide range of localities this plant is found on many types 
of soil in which it is growing in profusion, but it exhibits a preference for soils 
fairly heavily charged with lime. This feature appears to be known in the Old 
World where the plant is known as Chalk Weed. While this is so the plant is 
found on almost all types of soil in the better rainfall parts of the State. The 
more friable, rich, deep, soils are, however, the most suitable, and it is on this 
class of soil that the most serious damage is done. In these situations the plant 
makes rapid lateral root development from which it throws up shoots and thus 
quickly establishing a dense mask of growth. In what are popularly termed 
hard red soils there is not the same rapid spread, but there is no less difficulty in 
eradicating it from such soils. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Shepherds Purse. 

Description .—An annual of up to 15in. in height, sometimes slightly hairy 
except the pods which are always smooth; leaves always at the base of flowering 
branch, they may be toothed or almost entire, and are stalked; any stem leaves 
are stalkless and clasp the stem; flowers are small, white, and terminate the 
flowering branch; pods are carried on a short stalk; they are of a characteristic 
shape, not unlike a she|)herd^s sporran, from which likeness it derives its name; 
seeds small, orange color, and oblong in shape; from 10-15 are in each cell on 
either side of the central partition. Flowering generally occurs from August to 
December. 

Origin .—An Old World species which has become almost cosmopolitan. 

Localities where Found .—This plant has become established in almost all parts 
of the globe with the exception of the tropics. It can be found throughout this 
State. 

Its Agricultural Importance .—It is of no great agricultural importance, but is 
of less account in cereal gi’owing conditions than in pasture fields. In pasture it is 
useless, as animals will not graze it, but it seldom becomes excessively thick, and 
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what damage is done is by competing with more useful plants. In permanent 
pasture it seldom offers any trouble, as more vigorous species eradicate it. There 
appears to be insufiScient aeration in natural pasture for it to thrive. 

Where cruciferous crops are of importance this weed is supposed to carry 
over from season to season some fungoid and insect pests to which the crop is 
liable. 

It is suggested by Brenchley® that tliis weed is apt to cause hair-balls in the 
stomachs of animals if ingested freely. 

Control .—In worked land little or no special measures are necessary to control 
it. In pasture everything should be done to encourage rapid development of the 
useful species which will by their competition eliminate it. 



CapfleUa BurBa-pastorls. CL.) Moencb. 

The grading of cereal seeds will remove any of the seeds likely to occur as an 
impurity in cereal grain. 

Soils Favored ,—It shows little preference for soil type and can be found on 
all classes of soil provided they are well aerated. 

Rapifitrum rugosum. Wild Turnip. 

(Known also as Turnip Weed.) 

Description .—A very vigorous growing annual, often attaining a height of 4-5ft.; 
slightly hairy; base leaves stalked and much divided, the final segment being the 
largest, often attaining a length of Sin.; stem leaves are stalkless, not so deeply 
toothed; flowering branches are greatly divided, carrying large numbers of bright 
yellow flowers; pods are short, pear-shape, and are borne on short stems which 
generally lie close to the flowering branch, the pods do not split, each one being 
hard, about fin. in length without the terminal beak; two seeds may be in each 
pod; the one in the globular ribbed section is almost always viable, while that 
in the lower section may abort. Flowering occurs in the early spring and may 
continue till early summer. 

Origin .—It is of Central and Southern European origin, but has become estab¬ 
lished in many other parts of the world. 
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Localities where Found ,—This weed is gradually spreading throughout the 
State. It is very prevalent round Snowtown, Redhill, Georgetown, Kadina, and 
can be found on the railway reserves in many parts of the State. 

Its AgricuMural Importance ,—Undoubtedly this is the most dangerous weed of 
this type in the State. Its vigorous growth and free seeding habits make it one 
of the worst of agricultural weeds. Upon germination the x^i^nt grows with 
unbelievable vigor, and because of its sprawling habit in early growth each plant 
will smother out quite large areas of crop. The root development is very rapid, 
and the plant is cai)able of making a second and sometimes third roothold if the 
soil conditions are at all moist after it has been cut off by cultivating implements. 
This feature of the x>lant makes it one of the worst weeds to control, and frequently 
necessitates the working of the land several times prior to seeding if great care 
is not exercised to prevent the plant from becoming well established in the first 
instance. 



Rapistrum rugosum. All. (Wild 
Turnip.) 


In a crop it causes great inconvenience at harvest time by reason of its thick 
fibrous stems being difficult to cut with a binder, and its much branched flower 
heads choke the reaping machine in a grain croi?. 

By reason of this continued blocking of the comb much time and grain is lost, 
besides which the seed adulterates the bagged grain so as to cause a dockage. It 
has been necessary at times to reclean wheat through a winnower before it could 
be sold through the ordinary channels because of excessive amounts of turnip seed 
in it. 

In the early part of the harvest, if the weed is very prevalent, added to the 
mechanical difficulties involved, there is a danger of the bagged grain heating, 
through the excessive quantities of green leaf and seeds of turnips which find their 
way into the grain box and from there into the bags. 

On falldws the weed is difficult to keep in check as it germinates with every 
addition of moisture, and if not killed will soon ruin the chances of a good cereal 
crop by its vigorous growth. 
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In pasture the plant is not very serious provided animals have access to it 
before it becomes too rank. In an ordinary way sheep will keep it under control, 
although care should be exercised not to kill ration sheep off a pasture which 
contains large quantities of the weed, for it often taints meat. The products of 
milch cows grazing the weed are likely to be tainted badly. 

The plant does equally well in arable land or soil which receives no working 
whatsover and is one that frequently is found growing profusely on roadsides. 

It is possible that the seed remains viable in the soil for a great number of 
years, although no information is forthcoming in that regard. 

Control. —This desired end in cereal crops is often by no means of easy attain¬ 
ment. It is most essential to prevent the seedlings from becoming established 
with vigorous root development. Tliis is executed most easily by cultivating the 
soil with wide-winged shares while the j)lant is still young. If on the other hand 
the plants are of any considerable size it becomes increasingly difficult to be sure 
that all the fibrous roots are severed. Even if they are, and rain should follow 
shortly after this working the plants will re-establish themselve.s. If such condi¬ 
tions as these prevail it is necessary to attempt a working of the soil prior to a 
week’s fine weather—a phenomenon not easily attained; but by intelligent obser¬ 
vation of weather forecasts some results may be achieved in this directiem. 

The use of harrows, particularly in conjunction with a cultivator, often leads 
to successful control of this plant, as the early use of harrows will destroy 
countless thousands of the seedlings, while even better results can be achieved with 
chisel or scarifier harrows. When conditions will allow, the use of a plate or melon 
cutter will greatly reduce the pest, but conditions are not always suitable for the 
use of this implement. In the same way it will generally be found that a set or 
bridle drauglit cultivator is more effective than spring tyne implements. 

The crop sown should be one that will make rapid growth, capable of competing 
with the plants that are missed or should germinate later. It must be pointed out 
that in the attempt to eradicate the pest by cultivation every precaution should 
be taken to jmevent excessively deep working of the soil, for if this is done it will 
seriously affect the vigor of the crop and allow it to be choked out by the weed. 

Odd plants will invariably make their appearance in the crop. They are best 
dealt with by hand cutting in the spring, when their bright yellow flowers quickly 
indicate their })osition. It must be remembered that this work should be done 
sufficiently early in order to prevent viable seeds being matured. 

In })asture, both sheep and cattle will keep it in check, but they must have 
access to it while still young otherwise they will not readily feed it. 

The control of this weed is dependent upon efficient, early fallow intelligently 
worked after the first rains. Any mistake made in allowing the plant to become 
well established must be paid for by much work and poor results. The hand 
cutting of the w’eed in some years must be resorted to. 

Care should be exhibited in the careful grading of any purchased cereal for the 
seed can be graded from such a sample only with difficulty. 

Soils Favored :—The rich, friable, chocolate loams appear to be preferred by 
this plant, for although it can be found in all districts it is only in those soils 
of this character that the plant is serious. 

In calcareous soils there is not the same vigor exhibited, although in some rather 
sandy calcareous types there is quite a profuse growth of the weed. Heavy red 
lands and the very friable black soils do not appear to be greatly favored. 

BEPEBENOES. 
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5. A. Morgan; Victorian Journal of Agriculture, August, 1931. 

6. W. E. Brenchley: Weeds on the Farm, 

(To he continued.) 
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FEEDING CAGE BIRDS. 

[By W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

The keeping of cage-birds is rapidly becoming popular in Australia as it has 
already become in some of the older countries of the world, and as it is a hobby 
demanding much expense of time and money, anything helping towards success 
is of importance to the keepers of the birds. Because of this a short discussion 
on the feeding value of the foodstuffs suitable for small birds, which are readily 
obtainable on the local market, should prove useful. 

Many of the birds kept in captivity can be maintained in fair health for a 
relatively long period of time by most people prepared to give them some little 
attention, but to be able to keep them in really good, healthy condition, and in 
good feather throughout their full life, a fairly complete knowledge of the require¬ 
ments of these pets is essential. Besides the mere keeping of birds, it has become 
a fashionable pastime of recent years to endeavor to breed most of them in 
captivity, and although easy of attainment with some of the kinds, it is extremely 
difficult with others. Despite the difficulty, however, there are persons who have 
had success in rearing youngsU^rs of most of the types which are shy breeders in 
cages, and without exception they are individuals who not only understand the 
housing of the birds, but also make a close study of food requirements, and who 
realise what substanct^s will replace the foods the birds would have collected had 
they been at liberty. Success with the keeping of cage birds, and particularly with 
the hatching and rearing of youngsters, is largely connected with proper feeding, 
although, of course, correct housing is of importance. 

Feeding Value of Seeds foe Birds. 

Considerable work has been done in the detennination of the composition and 
in working out the digestibility of the foodstuffs supplied to the larger of the 
domesticated livestock, but this is not the case with birds, other than for farm 
poultry. So little has been done in this connection that it is difficult to secure 
many analyses of the small si^eds usually fed to birds, and to overcome this trouble 
the se(^ds on the locJal market have been analysed to show" their feeding value, 
and the results, with the addition of the composition of a few other seeds, are 
shown in the table on next page. 

The table has been divided into four sections, viz., (^^) Composition, (b) Diges¬ 
tible nutrients, (c) Starch equivalents, and (d) Nutrient ratio, so that a reason- 
ablt‘ sort of comj:>arison can be made betw^een the different foodstuffs. 

When a foodstuff is submitted to a chemist for analysis it is usually split up 
into recognised fractions according to the j)ossible maximum feeding value of the 
substance, and is subdivided into (1) Water, (2) Ash, (3) Crude protein, (4) Fat, 
(5) Nitrogen-free extracts, and (6) Fibre. It is known, however, that when put 
under actual feeding tests the various nutritive constituents of different types of 
foodstuffs vary as to their digestibility, and so the chemical composition of any 
foodstuff does not necessarily show its actual feeding value. The portion of the 
table showing digestible nutrients^ is derived from actual digestibility tests with 
animals, but can be used with safety in connection with the feeding of birds, 
because their powers of digestion are, if anything, greater than with the larger 
of the domesticated animals. 

The Starch equivalent figures for all the foodstuffs shown are strictly comparable 
one with the other so far as their powers of (a) promoting the development of 
fat, or (h) the maintaining of condition, are concerned. These figures show, fronn 
actual feeding tests, the power of each foodstuff to produce fat, compared to pure 
starch which is wholly digestible. 




FEEDING VALUE OF SEEDS FOR CAGE BIRDS. 
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The Nutrient ratio shows the relative proportion of the portions of the feed 
producing growth, energy, milk, eggs, muscle, &c., to those parts leading to the 
development of fat or condition. When fattening animals it is essential to use 
foodstuffs rich in fat-producing materials, as it is also when maintaining animals 
in fair condition and good health, but when endeavoring to get best results from 
animals producing and rearing young, it is necessary to provide foodstuffs rich 
in proteinous substances. A wide nutrient ratio, i.e., a lot of fat-producing 
constituents and a small amount of j^rotein is looked for when fattening animals, 
and a narrow nutrient ratio, i.e., a lot of protein and a relatively small amount of 
fattening substances is required for the production of milk and eggs, and for the 
proper development of growing youngsters. 

Palatability of the Foodstuffs. 

One of the important characteristics of foodstuffs, which cannot be shown by 
analysis, is palatability, and this can only be discovered by actual feeding tests 
when the animals are allowed to take their choice of different feeds, and show 
their jmeference for certain kinds. Birds of most kinds have a very strong liking 
for certain tyj^es of seeds, and although other seeds might be of equal, or even 
higher feeding value, and procurable at a much lower cost, it is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to ignore nutritive values and allow palatability to be the deciding factor on 
what is to be provided. 

Nutriment Eequirements of Cage Birds. 

The nutriment requirements of cage birds vary between very wide limits 
according to the type of bird being considered, as can bo readily realised by 
remembering that the different classes of birds eat quite different kinds of food¬ 
stuffs, as, for instance!, fiiiclies taking all the kernel of small seeds, the pigeons and 
dov^es swallowing husks as well as kernels, the ])arrots only using portion of the 
kernels, insectivorous birds requiring much animal food, &(*., &c. Because of great 
differences it is almost impossible to state brietiy what are the rexpiirements of 
the birds, but in a general way it may be stated that to keep seed eating birds in 
good condition the seed mixture should i)rovide— 

Moisture, 5 to 10 per cent .—About the amount present when purchased. 

Crude protein, 15 to 25 per cent .—The higher amount at nesting time. 

Fat, 7 to 20 per cent .—The addition of oily seeds to the mixture is necessary 
to reach these figures. 

Carbohydrates, 45 to 60 per cent .—Most of the seeds usually given to cage birds 
contain plenty of carbohydrates. 

Starch Equivalent, 65 to 80 per cent .—Most birds do not require much fibre or 
moisture in the seeds, both of which lower the starch equivalent. If 
keniels freed from husks are being considered th'e starch equivalent should 
Im? somewhere nearly 100 per cent. 

Nutrie^^t Eatio, 1 to 5.—The ratio can be narrowed a little at nesting time. 

Mixtures of Seeds fob Birds. 

It is unreasonable to expect any birds to do well if supplied with only one kind 
of foodstuff, for it is impossible to get a single variety of seed w-hich fulfils all of 
their nutriment reipiirements, although seeds such as Canary Seed and the Millets 
approach them fairly closely. In a state of nature the birds may be compelled 
to feed on the one kind of seed for periods, but in the great majority of cases 
this only occurs for short jwjriods of time and rarely persists for more than one 
season of the year. Being natural for birds to consume a variety of foodstuffs 
it can be expected that better results will follow the feeding of mixtures of seeds 
to birds in captivity, and this is found to be so in practice. When actual mixtures 
which are to be cleaned up by the birds are used, it is first necessary to know 
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what seeds are readily eaten by the particular birds to be fed, and then mix them 
in such proportions that the mixture will contain the nutriment required by the 
birds. The calculation of the proportion of the various seeds to be used in a 
mixture is a simple matter when the composition, st(wch equivalent, and nutrient 
ratio are known, as the following instances of proved mixtures show:— 


Making of Seed Mixtures for Cage Birds. 





Principal N ii trients. 

Starch 

Nutrient 



Water. 

Crude 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Equiva¬ 

lent. 

Ratio. 



% 

0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/() 

% 

A) 


Canary 8eod. 


7 0 

10*2 

5*8 

58-9 ! 

72-6 

1 to 5-3 

Millet. 


70 

120 

4 2 

644 

63-5 

1 to 6-2 

Rape . 


70 

17-6 

44-2 

20-2 

]31‘3 

1 to 7-7 

Oatmeal . 


7-0 

lG-7 

0-8 

56-3 

69-2 

1 to 4-6 

Canary Seed, 75%.^ 

Rape,* 25% .j 


70 

16-6 

15-4 

49-2 

87-3 

1 to 5-9 

Canary seed, 45%."I 








Millett, 40%.1 

Rape, 10% .1 

Oatmeal, 6 % J 

! 

70 

14-9 

90 

571 

74-7 

1 to 6 9 

i 


Although it is a common practice to supi>ly mixtures of seeds, it is probably 
better to provide the principal seeds in separate vessels and allow the birds free 
choice, and then if it is desired to giv(‘ some of the very palatable but high-priced 
seeds, or specially fattening foods, or seeds rich in protein at nesting time, limited 
quantities of these can be mixed witli any one of the main seeds, or be given in 
separate containers. 

Live Seeds. 

Better results are usually secured by using live seeds instead of long-dead seeds. 
This up])ears to be diui to the fact that certain of the vitamins so essential to the 
healthy development of animals disappear from seeds after they have been dead 
some time, and some of the nutrient constituents, and particularly the fats, seem 
to lose some of their digestibility with age. If the birds show signs of unhealthi¬ 
ness, one of the first things to do is to procure a fresh supply of seeds with a 
guarantee that they are still alive, or if no guarantee is forthcoming, the viability 
of the seeds should be tested by germinating them between a couple of pieces of 
blotting })aper or cloth kept damp for a few days. 

^‘Inseot’^ Foods. 

A great number of the different kinds of birds kept in captivity eat insects and 
animal foods as well as seeds, and as it is very expensive and often quite imprac¬ 
ticable to keep them supplied with sufficient insects, it has become customary to 
provide a mixed food to partially make up the deficiency, and such foods have 
become known as “TnsecB^ foods. For the purpose a useful mixture would be:— 

Oatmeal 2 parts. 

Peameal 2 parts. 

Unsalted lard 1 part. 

Rice powder 1 part. 

Honey 1 part. 

Sterilised bone-meal 1 part. 
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This mixture would be improved for insectivorous birds, and at nesting time 
for others fond of it by adding meat meal, blood meal, or iish meal at the rate 
of about i part, provided the mixture is made afresh every day, and be not 
allowed to stand in the cages until any decomposition had taken place. 

Shell Grit. 

It is essential that all cages be well stocked with some substance rich in lime, 
and this is of particular importance where attempts are being made to breed birds 
in captivity. As shell grit is very cheap, supplies the lime required, and is suitable 
as a grit for the pulverising of the food after swallowing, a plentiful supply 
should always be available to the birds. A simple way to provide the shell-grit is 
to cover the whole floor of the cage, which practice adds very considerably to the 
attractiveness of the cages, and for showing off the birds. 

Phosphates. 

Despite the fact that it is well known that all other animals suffer from a 
shortage of x)hosphates, and that a great many of the sicknesses experienced by 
those kept in cai>tivity are due to or encouraged by a lack of these substances, 
it is not generally recognised by the keepers of small birds that it is just as 
essential to make up this deficiency for their pets as it is for i)Oultry keepers and 
livestock husbandmen generally. Many of the sicknesses, and particularly those 
of the tyx)e of rickets, would in all probability comi)letely disappear from aviaries 
if a supply of a phosi)hatic grit was always before the birds. The Sterilised Bone 
Grit on our market is ideally suited for cage birds, supplying the phosphates so 
necessary, and acting as a food-grinding grit as well. 

Meat. 

No matter how extensive the aviaries, birds in captivity have i)ractically no 
opi)ortunity of obtaining a reasonabhi supply of live insects, but these an? not 
missed to such a great extent if besides the ^flnsect’^ food the birds frequently have 
access to bones still carrying a little meat, or to i)iecas of fatty meat, such as 
mutton flaps, 

Suklight. 

Although it is possible to keep some birds for relatively long periods in shaded 
locations, the vast majority of them do very much better if they can sun them¬ 
selves with regularity. The healtfi-giving properties of sunlight are only due to a 
slight extent on the warmth provided, and are largely brought about by the effects 
of the rays of light received direct from the sun. All aviaries and cages, no 
matter how large or small, should be so located that the birds can get into the 
sun every day that it shines, and the more sunlight available the better the health 
of the birds. 

Greenpeed. 

A plentiful and constant sujiply of greenfeed is essential if cage birds are (a) to 
make full use of other foodstuffs provided, (b) to keep in good health and good 
feather, and (c) to have a reasonable chance of rearing young to full maturity. 

In a climate such as ours there is no reason why there should be a shortage of 
greenfeed at any time of the year, but should this happen, the deficiency can be 
made good by germinating seeds such as wheat, rye, Ijarley, oats, &c., and when 
the shoots are well out, giving the seeds to the birds. 

Where gardens are conducted as well as the keeping of cage birds all weeds 
pulled should be thrown into the cages with soil still adhering to the roots. Besides 
being able to eat some of the green stuff, the birds delight in searching through 
the fresh soil for minute insects, in many cases so small that they are hardly 
visible to the human eye. 
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As birds appear to prefer to pull at growing plants rather than peck pieces 
off loose leaves, whenever possible an ample supply of growing plants should be 
maintained. In large aviaries plenty of plants should be grown, including grasses 
and ordinary pasture plants, and if the birds are punishing any of these too 
severely, frames covered with wire-netting should be thrown over them occasionally 
and be left until the plants recover. Where sufficient growth cannot be kept going 
in the aviaries to supply all the wants of the birds, plants should be grown in 
boxes and pots, and be allowed to remain in the cages until partially eaten down, 
when they should be removed to recover, and be replaced by others. For the 
purpose such perennials as Lucerne, Many-flowered Millet Grass, Phalaris tuberosa, 
Prairie Grass, Cocksfoot, &c., can be grown without much trouble. Annuals which 
are much relished by many cage birds, such as Lettuce, Rape, &c., could be grown 
in pots and be left in the cages until consumed by the birds. 

Most birds enjoy eating maturing seeds, and as these are plentiful in the spring 
season when the birds are nesting much benefit is derived from their consumption. 
Most of the grasses which grow as weeds are suitable for the purpose, and if the 
seed-heads are plucked and given to the birds when the seeds are approaching 
maturity, but are still soft, they appreciate them very much indeed. It is a simple 
matter to grow plants with this aim in view, such plants as the cereals—Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats—being grown in the winter, and the Millets—White and Yellow— 
and Miniature Sunflowers in the summer. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR JUNE. 1933. 


[By Ghas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor, &c.| 

Coinplete the planting of young trees and vines, and see that water is not able to 
lny about them. 

Pruning is the main work to get on with; light pruning is recoinjnended, unless it 
is absolutely nox’,essary to make big cuts. If big cuts are made, trim them at once, 
and paint the cut with w'hite lead paint. Any cuttings required for grafts may be 
lieeled in under the tree until wanted. 

Spray citrus with Bordeaux to control “brown rot,“ and keep a mulch about the 
trees. 

Keep tomato houses open to the w'eather, and dig in all weeds, both in and around 
the house. 

Strawberry beds should be dug and kept free from woods. 

riantiug of wnliiuts is recommended in rich loam, in localities with a good rainfall ; 
resistant stocks must be used; Franquette is a good variety. 

Arrangements should l>e made so that olives are not wasted. 

Trolliaed vinos are often in trouble l>ecause O'f the twisting on the wire. This does 
not hurt the young vine to any extent, but as the vine gets older, the wire cuts into the 
arms ivnd causes 'considerable damage to the vine and a lessening of the crop. Thore 
is a difficulty in fastening the vine to the trellis, the use of any ordinary tieiiig material 
seems impossible, so I suggest that a typ>e of S hook may be useful. The top loop 
should be small, so that it may bo closed upon the iTellis wire in a way that it will 
move freely, but cannot come off^ •and the lower loop be of such a size as may be 
required to fit the arm, but will open as the hook grows, or be easily opened with the 
fingers or a pair of pliers; the hooks would bo mad© of No. 8 or 10 wire, and 
can be obtained at a cheap rate per 1,000 from wire workers. 

Orchards must be protected from surfflee flood waters. 

Apples in store require examination, and the removal of any rotting fruits. 
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THE HOME GARDEN. 


[By J. B. Harris, Dip. Hort., Horticultural Instructor.] 


(xardening in the sense of making a garden as an adjunct to the liome, is not 
widely practised in tlK? Lower and Middle Northern farming areas of South 
Australia, and it has been suggested that a >short article on the subjec.t might 
stimulate interest in it and thereby assist in making farm life more attractive. 

Few, if any, persons will dis]>ute the contention that a garden adds attraction 
to the home; the form of attraction, however, may vary from the aesthetic 
attraction of the pleasure grounds or flower garden to the more utilitarian 
attraction of the kitclxm or vegetable ganhui and the fruit garden. The scope of 
this article will include brief references to all three phases of the gardener’s 
activities. 



Fig. 1.—Messrs, J, & D. Vlctorsen’s garden, “Ingomar,” Clare, showing irrigation 
water conserved as a swimming pool. 


To deal comprehensively with the subject in its application,to an area with a 
rainfall varying in different parts from 35 inches down to 10 inches, and subject 
to periodic droughts, is impossible in this limited space, and some readers may 
feel inclined to dismiss the matter as being a physical impossibility in an area 
of low rainfxll; the impossilnlity is imaginary, however, rather than real, for a 
garden, broadly speaking, may vary from a window-box or a much-prized verandah 
collection of Fuchsias, or other plants, in kerosene tins, to the extensive acreages 
cultivated by a large staff of profesvsional and journeymen gardeners, assisted by 
laborers and potboys, and the amount of pleasure derived from the garden by the 
owner is not necessarily in direct relation to its size. To derive pleasure of the 
aesthetic, rather than the gastronomic kind from a garden, it is first necessary 
to have at least visual and olfactory access to it, and to have, and cultivate, 
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an appreciation of form, color, and scent. Given these latter attributes, which, 
fortunately, most persons possess to a greater or less degree, the size of the 
garden becomes a matter of secondary importance. After seeing many gardens, 
including some of the world’s finest, the writer has outstanding pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of a wall garden containing chiefly Pansies and Mimulus, growing in a 
compost on a flat-topped wall surrounding the f(‘w square yards of pave<i court 
outside the gardener’s cottage on a Scottisli estate, with a small central raised 
bed in the paved (*ourt and two tubs containing clijiped Box-tret^s at either side 
of the cottage door; also the Cedars on the lawn and the Japanese garden, to 
mention only two filatures of one of the Itothse.hild’s gardtais at Gunnersbury 
Park in England;- and in later years the pleasure derived from seeing a fine 
c<)lle(dion of Pelargoniums (sometimes called Geraniums) growing well in kerosene 
tins along the foot of a brick wall at Clare, the beauty of the well-grown plants 
in full bloom being much enhanced by the fact that the brick wall was old, 
moss-grown, and falling into ruin, the bricks fretted with age and exposure and 
the kerosene tins rusted and holey, showing the vai’ying tints of the brown earth 
they contained, the whole being flanked by stately dark-green Pine trees. Other 



Fig. 2.—Messrs. J. & D. Victorsen’s garden, “Ingomar,’' Clare, showing lawn and 
Bwinuning pool in distance. 

local instances which come to mind are the beautiful use made of Cactus blooms 
in a floating bowl as a table decoration where little or no water had been available 
to grow the Cacti, and the refreshing green of two small trees—Quince and Fig— 
kept alive by household waste water, in a vast area where at that time of drought 
no other green plant could be seen. 

Something in the way of gardening can therefore be accomplished and much 
pleasure derived from the achievement in the sometimes rather arid areas of the 
North of South Australia. Before i)roceeding to write of the more practical 
aspects of gardening, appreciative reference may here bo made to tlu' stimulus 
given to Horticulture in South Australia by the inclusion at the Royal Show of 
the Model Gardens which compete for the Lady Hore-Ruthven Challenge Cup. 
This section of the Show is obviously bearing fruit in the development of artistic 
gardening in this State. 
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Water. 

For the making of a garden, as generally understood, some water is a funda¬ 
mental necessity, also there must be some cost involved in the making of a garden. 
These two factors are closely related, for provision of water in a climate such 
as this is generally the biggest item in garden economics, unless the gardener is 
a collector of rare and costly plants, and assuming that the bulk of the labor 
will be regarded as a pleasant exej*cise and recreation rather than a cliarge against 
the garden. The area of the garden is another factor which materially affects 
the cost of development and maintenance, and to be well cultivated, half an acre 
or less will be quite sufficient to occupy fully the spare time which an average 
person (ian devote to it. Maintenance all the year of even a small garden such 
as that suggested will require provision of a reticulated water service, and where 
this cannot be obtained from water mains, it must be raised from a well or bore 
or caught in a dam, and in either case raised to such a height as to permit of 
reticulation. As previously stated, this will be probably the most costly item in 
the development of a garden; the cost will vary according to circumstances, but 
in a few cases which have come under notice, a satisfactory pumping plant, 
including a second-hand petrol or kerosene engine of 2 or 2^ horsepower, has been 
obtained for about £.25. The figure ({uoted does not, of course, include the cost 
of the well, dam, or storage tank. Cheai)er, but less dependable pumping can be 
provided by use of the windmill. An aspect of this matter which should not be 
overlooked is the possible provision of a reticulated water service throughout the 
home which can be provided when making provision for garden reticulation 
without extra cost for pumping plant; and in extreme cases where the water 
supi)ly is limited, some worth-while gardening can be done with water which has 
been used for domestic purposes and subsequently crudely filtered through straw 
and charcoal and used to irrigate a small garden plot. 

An interesting feature of the garden of Messrs. J. & D. Yictorsen at ^‘Ingomar,” 
near Clare, is the storage of water in an underground concrete tank in the form 
of a swimming pool situated at the end of the lawn. Water is pumped frequently 
into this pool, which is in the higher portion of a partially terraced garden and 
drawn off at the bottom level to irrigate portions of the garden. 

Irrigation of Prune and Lucerne crops during a dry year has, by increasing 
yields, helped to defray the cosh of the storage pool, the chief item of cost of 
construction being cement, as sand, gravel, and labor were already available. The 
pool, as may be seen from the accompanying photographs, is partially enclosed by 
square latticew^ork on which are trained Clematis, Tecoma, Bougainvillea, and 
Dolichos spp. Another noteworthy feature of this garden is the exceptionally 
fine lawn, which is regularly used as a private bowling green. 

Location. 

The site of a garden is almost invariably governed by the situation of the 
house, but where new houses are being built on broad acres, some consideration 
may well be given to the relationship of the house and garden to the surrounding 
country, as well as the relation of the garden to the residence and adjoining 
buildings. The matter of shelter and possible vistas should be considered in 
relation to lioth house and garden, and also aspect, for this is a big factor in 
governing the amount of sunshine and heat. 

Many commonly grown garden plants thrive best under the influence of the 
morning sun and afternoon shade, and therefore an eastern or south-eastern aspect, 
or a garden so laid out as to provide the most extensive eastern borders is 
desirable. Some good houses in the country built on broad acres have been 
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partially spoilt by being built so close to an immovable main road that it is 
impossible to lay out an adequate garden as an adjunct to the home. An instance 
of the avoidance of the mistake:is shown in Figure d, where a garden in the 
early stages of development is .seen ; the house has been built well back from the 
road and a well-planned drive—aecomm<»dation for four-wheeled vehicles being 
ne<‘!essary for practically every country house—with a turning space to permit 
vehicles to approach and leav(* by the same entrance, is shown. 

Shkt.ter. , 

As already stated, when selecting the sit(‘ for a garden, full advantagi* should 
be taken of any available topograiibical })rote<'!tion or shelter, then when laying 
out the garden, the })rovision of shelt(“r l)y planting suitable ornamental trees will 
only be necessary where tlu* surrounding country does not ])rovide enough pix)- 
tection. Trees for sheltiu- are gtuierally i>lanted exterior to a small garden, and 



Fig 3.—A garden in early stages of development. Note location of house and well- 
planned drive leading to main road. Mr. W. Dempster’s, near Tanunda. 

need not necessarily consist of one or two rt)ws of Fucalypts just outside the 
garden boundary, where, as tb(\y become aged, they frequently prrivide little or 
no shelter and rob the garden of much moisture. 

Suitable and ornanumtal shelter can be ju'ovided on broad acres Ivy i)lanting 
various groups of trees in the adjacent paddocks at some distance from the 
gard(jn, wlurre, by careful arrangement of groups, they will provide* protection 
for the borne and garden and at the same time be ornamental and i)rovide shade 
for stock. The choice of trees will vary greatly as the* district varies freun the 
hill country of Mount Crawford, through Angaston, (3are, and Wirrabara, to the 
more open plain country with les.s rainfall and greater heat. Amongst the 
beautifid and fairly common trees to be fecund in the district cultivated for shelter 
and ornament are Horse and Sjranish Chestnut, Sycamore, Oak, Ash, Poplar, and 
Birch; also Pines and Eucalypts of various species and Olive and Almond, e&c. 


O 
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The Lay-out. 

When laying out a garden the first necessity is to know what it is to include— 
whether pleasure garden, kitchen garden, or fruit garden or a combination of all 
three, and whether a tennis court is to be included; and to ho more prosaic, a 
drying green. 

In decdding the lay-out, prepare sketch plans, and finally a scale plan, and 
work to the; latter. When preparing the plan—and in the case of new housgs 
the plan should b<‘ prepared by the lanscape gardener, wh(‘ther professional or 
amateur, working in conjunction with the architect or builder—take into con¬ 
sideration water s(‘rvic(‘ pipes, standpipes and drains, and so far as possible, 
avoid laying these under permanent paths and lawns, as they will be more 
accessible for any subsequent repairs if laid under cultivated ground used for 
cropping or bedding-out. 



Fig. 4.- Portion of Mr. F. P. S)^ip8ter’s garden at “Kalimna,” near Kurlootpa, 
shortly after being laid out. 

Lawns are a most valuabh* feature of a pleasure garden, and if only inter- 
sectial to the minimum e.Kteiit by ])aths and flower-beds, they tend to add to the 
imj)ression of area of the gard(‘n. Long straight paths, if suitably proportioned, 
are valuable also where it is desired to increase the im}>ression of size in a small 
gardem, and this purpose can be even better achieved by bordering the path with 
two grass verges of 12 inches or thereabouts in width. Oiirved i^aths are—on the 
other hand, if suitably proportioned—attractive, and if bordered by tall growing 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, or hedges, serve to add interest by j)roviding fresh 
prospects around the curve. Where no verandah is attached to the house, paths 
should run alongside the main w^alls, because this situation frequently is shaded, 
and in many eases it is desirable to keep water away from the foundations, by 
avoiding watering alongside the walls, and making paths with a slight camber 
away from the building. 

A rea.sonably wide and spacious drive, as in Figure 3, is a great asset as an 
approach to a house and gardeii, or as a part of the garden, and other walks and 
paths should be sufficiently wide to permit two persons to walk abreast, also to 
permit of the use of a wheelbarrow. 
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The present day tendency in the best gardens is towards massed bedding, i.e., 
whole ^ds devoted to the cultivation of one species or variety of plant, rather 
than to the old-fashioned carpet bedding schemes, where beds were planted in a 
formal pattern with a variety of small plants; it is therefore a great mistake, and 
more costly for edging material, to divide the flower garden into a large niunber 
of small plots, as is still sometimes done. Larger beds are much more easy to dig 
and cultivate thoroughly, which is essential for the production of fine flowers, and 
provide very much better massed color effects. 

Space wdll not permit of lengthy reference, at this juncture, to the matter of 
garden boundaries in the form of hedges or fences, to the Rock (larden, an 
example of which is shown in Figure 5, Herbac^eous Borders, the Rose (larden and 
bedding-out schemes, all of which follow as a natural sequence to the laying out 
of a pleasure garden. 



Fig 5.—M*. F. P. Shipster’8 garden. Note the rock garden, planted with cacti, 

in background. 


Vegetablks for the North. 

To many persons resident in the Northern Areas, where vegetables are 
frequently costly, and not always fresh, the following notes on a few vegetable 
crops may be of interest:— 

Brassicas or Cabbage Family .—Sow in January and February and plant out at 
about six weeks. 

Cabbage .—A good rich soil with plenty of farmyard manure—rather a heavier 
soil than for turnips—is best for cabbage. On very heavy soils, lime should be 
added; nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia are good manures for this crop. 
Sow in scedliefls of well-pulverised soil and lightly roll or b(*al seed into ground. 
Protect from birds and keep moist. Thin seedbeds before planting out. Plant out 
1ft. to 1ft. Bin. apart in rows 2ft. to 2^ft. according to size d(‘sii’e(I aufl vnriety. 
During dry weather plant in deep drills. Soak seedbeds before planting out. 
Water ground day before planting and grow fairly dry. Avoid overcrowding in 
seedbeds and discard ^fleggy” plants. 

(Jauliflower .—Similar to cabbage. “Clreenleaf” variety is very hardy and does 
well on a heavy clay soil. Heads should never be exposed to sunlight. 

Bxfot Vegetables for Winter. —Sow in March and April. 
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Beetroot,—Rich sandy loam manured for a previous crop will best suit this 
crop. Ground should be well dug over for turnip-rooted beet, or trenched if long 
roots are required. Contact with fresh manure causes roots to fork badly. Steep 
seeds in water and sow while still damp in drills liin. deep, 12in. to 15in. apart, 
and thin plants to Sin. when 2in. high and again when they have made six leaves. 

Carrot .—A deep sandy loam or alluvial soil is best. Cold clay ground is unsuit¬ 
able, and stony land makes the roots fork. No fresh manure should be used. 
Ground should be trenched for long-rooted sorts. Drills should be 12in. apart and 
plants 6in. in the rows. Cover seed lightly with line light soil and peg ends of 
drills to facilitate hoeing before carrot seedlings api)ear. Thin twice, hrst thinning 
when plants large enough to handle and second thinning when small canrots can 
be used. Steej) seed and keep warm to start germination. 

Sandy soils and loam with much sand suit this crop. Faimyard 
manure and bonedust are good. Stiff soils tend to make turnips run to seed. Seed 
may be sown broadcast where small roots are wanted, or in shallow drills 15in. 
apart and ground lightly rolled or trodden. Grow with plenty of moisture as a 
check in growth produces stringy roots. Thin when first rough leaves appear 4in. 
to bin. apart. 

Parsnip .—Favors a rich deep soil and open situation. Ground should be 
trenched and manured in spring for autumn sowing. Sow thinly in drills 18in. 
apart. When 2in. high thin to 12in. apart or to 15in. for large roots. 

Onions .— Soav in March and plant out in May and June. Onions will suee^ in 
most soils, but well-drained soils provide best keeping onions. Poultry manure 
is most valuable or stable manure which has been applied for a previous crop. 
Ground should be thoroughly and finely dug one spit deep. Light soil sdiould 
be rolled and heavy soil lightly rolled if not wet. Plant in beds 4ft, wide in drills 
Sin, apart or 12in. for larger sorts. Sow in very shallow drills, cover with a 
little fine soil, and tread or roll lightly. Drill may be made by pre.ssing a round 
rod into ground. Deep sowing tends to produce thick necks. Culture consists 
mainly of weeding, thinning, and watering. Do not cultivate deeply. Cease 
watering and break necks if plants show tendency to bolt. 

Plant in February and March for early crops; August and September 
for main crop; or in July in localities which are entirely free* from frost. 
Potatoes may he grown on any garden soil provided it is not too wet and heavy, 
but land which has bwri long cropped and manured does not produce such good 
crops as new land, hence field cultivation pays best. Farmyard manure dug in is 
the best fertiliser, but direct contact with manure induces “scab.’' Round seed 
selected from a heavy crof) makes best “sets.” Plant sets 12in. apart in rows 2ft. 
to 3ft. apart according to variety. Plant Gin. deep. Keep ground well worked and 
plants earthed up as they grow. 

Leguminous Crops. — Peas: Sow in May and June or in February to April if 
able to irrigate. A rich friable loam with plenty of lime, deeply dug to encourage 
deep rooting, is desirable. Good drainage is essential, but the crop must not be 
allowed to get dry, particularly after flowering. Sow in drills from 3ft. to 6ft. 
apart according to height of variety. Dwarf sorts may be sown 1ft. Gin. to 2ft. 
apart. Sow to a depth of 2in., a double row in a wide drill. One pint of seed to 
each 50ft. of drill. Tread drill lightly after sowing to i>ack soil about the seed. 
Earth up when very young, and stake or net before haulm bends over. Moisten 
seed and roll in powdered red lead before sowing if mice are bad. 

Broad Beans .—Sow as above for peas. The broad bean prefers decq) well-drained 
strong loam. Shallow soil is unsuitable. Plenty of animal manure and bonedust. 
Sow in drills 2ft. 6in. apart and 3in. deep. Seeds placed singly 4in. apart, cover 
with soil and make firm. Earth up when Bin. high. Pinch tops above the fourth 
flower truss and burn tops if attjmked by aphis. Twine and occasional stakes are 
useful to stop plants from falling over. Steep seeds in wa|‘m water before sowing. 
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Summer Vegetables. 

French Beam .—Sow in September, Octobt^r, and November. Sandy loam is the 
best soil for this crop, but any well-prepared g^arden soil will do. No manure is 
required where ground has been recently well manured for a previous crop. Where 
required, well-rotted stable manure should be used. Steep seeds for six hours 
before sowing. Sow in drills l^in. deep and drills 2ft. apart; plants should be 
4in. to 6in. apart in the rows. Runner beans may be grown thus and topped if 
desired. Some earthing-up may be desirable for certain varieties. 

TromhofMifi^ Marrows, mid Midom .—Sow in September. Sow seed in beds 4ft. 
to 6ft. apart each way on good ground well manured for a previous crop, or beds 
may be made by removing top soil and putting in half-decayed manure, then 
replacing top soil 9in. deep. Water frequently and thoroughly. Cut marrows 
while still young to ensure continuity of supply. 

Tomatoes .—Seed is sown in well-drained seedboxes in July and August and later 
in beds of well-prepared fine soil in the open. Good drainage of seedboxes is 
essential to prevent damping off. Plant out in September, October, and November, 
providing shelter in the form of halved kerosene tins, sheets of glass, or leafy 
branches for early plants. Disbud plants and train three main branches to stakes 
or trellis. Water in furrows between the rows, which should be 2ift. to 3ft. apart, 
with plants at least Ift. 6in. apart in the row. 

The Fruit Garden. 

A garden such as that suggested will be large enough to permit of a plot being 
devoted to the cultivation of a few fruit-trees to be trained on the inverted cone or 
half-open umbrella style. Fruit-trees should not preferably be grown in the vege¬ 
table garden, because the trees exclude necessary light from the vegetable crops, 
and the irrigation and manurial requirements of fruit-trees and vegetable crops do 
not coincide. 

Where it is desired to grow fruit-trees in the vegetable garden, they should be 
trained as fan-trained trees, or single and double, and sometimes treble, cordons 
against walls or fences or trellised alongside paths, where they will add consider- 
ttbly to the interest and utility of the garden. The training of trees according to 
the styles mentioned for trellising, together wdth other styles for the same pur¬ 
pose, is one of the highest forms of the gardener’s art, and the amateur will do well 
to confine his first efforts to trees of the inverted cone type first mentioned. 
Whereas most of the Stone and Pome fruits can be successfully cultivated in the 
hilly parts of the Northern District, where the rainfall is heavy, the areas of 
lighter rainfall are better suited to the cultivation of the Apricot and Peach, 
together with Prunes. In all areas—but particularly in the areas of low rainfall— 
it is desirable to plant a few varieties of grapes in the garden to be trained as 
trellised vines. A list of varieties of Fruit Trees and Vines can be had on 
application to the Department of Agriculture. 

The Woods and Forests Department has supplied the following list of trees 
suitable for planting in the northern areas:— 

(a) Hills, such as Williamstown, &c.—Plant Acacias, Cupressus, Sugar, South 
Australian Red, South Australian Blue, Tasmanian Blue, Tuart, Spotted Gums, 
various Pines, Poplars, Willows along creeks, White Acacia and White Cedars. 

(b) Plains .—Plant Acacias, Carob, large-coned and erect Cypress, Sugar and 
Tuart Gums, White Cedars, Canary Island, Aleppo and Maritime Pines, White 
Acacia, Pepper Trees, Kurrajong and Tamarisk (near the coast). 

(c) North, outside GoydePs line of rainfall^:—This area is restricted to 
Pepper Tree, Tamarisk, and perhaps Cypress, but all will need water and attention 
in the voting stage. 
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CALF REARING. 


[By H. J. Apps^ Senior Dairy Instructor,] 

The future of a dairy herd depends upon the standard of the cows available 
to take the place of the discarded animals. The most practical way to improve 
the quality of a herd is to use bulls that can be obtained under Government 
subsidy, or herd book animals of good conformation, which are from high pro¬ 
ducing stock, and then to raise the heifer calves from the best cows. 

The replacement of cows by purchase is not always successful. As a general 
rule owners are loath to dispose of their best animals, and if they can be induced 
to do so, the price asked is usually beyond the means of the average dairyman. 
Further, a large number of cows are under test, and generally the high producing 
animals are not for sale. Apart from this aspect, there is always the danger of 
introducing disease into the herd. The raising of calves to replace any vacancies 
and maintain the numerical strength of the herd is the safest and soundest 
practice. 

Dairymen must recognise the fact that to rear an animal that will return a 
profit at the bucket and be a credit to its owner, it is essential to give the calf 
proper care and attention at birth and generous treatment until it reaches maturity. 
Too many calves are neglected during the first fortnight of their existence. In 
some instances they are weaned too early, and the failure of many cows can be 
traced back to this point;. The unthrifty animal is generally indicative of bad 
treatment. The raising of calves which have had pioper handling and care, so 
that they can stand the strain of high production in future years, is an important 
factor in reducing costs of production. 

TREATMENT OF COWS. 

It is essential that the cows should he kept in good condition and allowed at 
least six to eight weeks rest from the time of drying off until calving. Do not 
allow the cows to fall away into low condition during the last three months of 
the gestation period ; probably the calf will not suffer so much as the cow, because 
of the ill effects upon her during her next lactation. Providing the cow has 
ample feed, &c., she requires very jittle attention, but it is advisable to administer 
a drench of |lb. to lib. of Epsom salts, 1 cup of treacle, and from loz. to 2ozs. 
of ground ginger in 1 quart of wateij the day before she is expected to calve. A 
similar drench is also recommended after calving. 

WEANING. 

A good deal of controversy centres around the question as to the most advan¬ 
tageous srtage at which to remove the calf from its mother. Some dairymen favor 
doing this almost immediately after the calf has dropped, whilst others like the 
calf to run with the cow for one or tw’o days. However, there is no disputing 
the fact that a calf nursed by its mother for two days receives a good start in 
life, but it should also be borne in mind that where this practice is adopted, the 
maternal instincts of the mother will have been aroused and the removal of the 
calf at this stage will cause the cow to fret and to hold back her milk for several 
milkings. Tliis is most pronounced with a cow on her first calf, and the calf^ 
as a rule, does not take so readily to drinking from the bucket. Probably the 
best results are obtained when the calf is removed from its dam after it has become 
firmly established on its legs—allowing a period not exceeding 12 hours. When 
a cow “comes in’^ with a congested udder this time may be extended. Calves 
which are weak, small, and unhealthy at birth are difficult to rear; they require 
extra attention and a longer feeding period, and, as a rule, cost more to raifie. 
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TEACHING THE CALF TO DRINK. 

Under natural conditions the calf obtains the milk at blood heat, it drinks 
frequently and in small quantities, so that the aim of the dairyman should be to 
imitate Nature as far as possible. The first milk secreted by the cow—the 
colostrum—is of vital importance to the newly bom calf. When the calf drinks 
this the danger of various ills is lessened and mortality reduced. Its laxative 
effect cleans the digestive tract of fecal matter. Under ordinary circumstances the 
milk of the cow becomes normal within three to five days. The following table 
sets out the analyses of the colostrum and normal milk:— 

Colostrum. Milk. 


Water. 71.(19 87.00 

Fat. 3..^7 4.00 

Casein. 4.83 2.85 

A1 bunion.. . 35.S5 .40 

Sugar. 2.48 5.00 

Ash. 1.78 .75 


100.00 100.00 

In the event of the colostrum not being available, the whites from six eggs 
mixed with ordinary milk and half a teaspoonful of castor oil will be found an 
excellent substitute. Give the full mixture at the first meal, and reduce it by the 
white of one egg at each subsequent meal until only one is given with the milk 
and oil, and continue giving this for five days. 

Little difficulty should be experienced in teaching the calf to drink, providing 
patience and gentleness are exercised. Should the calf be stubboni and show 
no inclination to drink, leave it undisturbed until the next feed is due, during 
which time it will have become hungry and be 1 more willing to drink. 

The method commonly adopte<l is to place a couple of fingers into the mouth 
of the calf, and when the calf commences to suck the fingers gently lower its 
head into the bucket, taking care to avoid submerging the nostrils. If it continues 
to suck vigorously, the finger is gradually removed from the mouth, and the 

palm of the hand is kept just in front of the mouth. If the calf raises its head 

from the bucket and shows no desire to drink, it is only necessary to repeat the 
process previously outlined. Once the calf has learnt to drink the hand may be 
withdrawn from the bucket. If this fails, try putting a little milk into the mouth 
by means of the palm of the hand before inserting the fingers. 

WHOLE MILK FEEDING. 

The calf should receive whole milk for at least a fortnight, and be given its 
daily allowance in three meals for the first week. Calves that are at all weak 
should be fed four times each day, the temperature of the milk being from 95“ to 
98° F. The quantity required will vary vdth the different breeds, ranging 

approximately from 81bs. to 121bs. per day for the first fortnight. At no later 

period should more than 2galls. of milk a day be given to any calf. 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 

DESIRING TO BE RELIEVED OF THEIR DUTIES AND RESPONSI¬ 
BILITIES MAY RETIRE IN FAVOR OF 

ELDER’S 

trustee and executor company limited. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

36. CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

^^SSSSSSS !" ■ ■■ =-======= -: . 
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The following table can be taken as a guide as to the quantities of milk to feed 
to calves of varying weights:— 

Calves weighing 561b. to 751b., lOlb. of milk daily at four to five weeks. 

Calves weighing 751b. to 1001b., 141b. of milk daily at four to five weeks. 

These amounts can be increased by 21b. every two weeks until the calf is receiv- 
ing from 181b. to 201b. of milk daily. 

SEPARATOR MILK. 

Although jjracrtically all the fat has been removed from the milk in the process 
of separation, yet it contains, ^ casein, albumen, and ash. The former two are the 
flesh-forming coTistituents of milk, whilst the functions of the proteids are to 
supply material for the formation of lean meat, blood, tendons, nerves, hair, and 
horns. The butterfat extracted from the milk is the energy-pi'oducing element 
of the food, and is stored in the body either as fat or is utilised in the system 
to produce heat and energy. Ash—being mainly in the fonri of phosphate of 
lim(^—makes it valuable for growing animals. Therefore, fat, being an energy 
food, the milk should be supplemented with carl)onaceous or energy foods, rather 
than foods high in protein. 

COMPOSITION OF WHOLE MILK AND SEPARATOR MILK. 

Whole Milk. Separator Milk. 


Water. 87.00 90.55 

Fat. 4.00 .11 

Proteids. .3.25 3.89 

Sugar. 5.00 5.20 

Ash. .75 .70 


100.00 100.00 

Concentrates in vai'ious forms can be used to replace any loss of fat in the 
skim milk. 

To ensure siu'cess in feeding separaU>r milk it must be used when it is warm, 
sweet, and free from froth. At all times avoid the practice of feeding sweet 
skim milk when the preceding meal consisted of sour milk. 

If sourness has developed, then feed soui* milk all the time; do not (M)nstantly 
change from sour to sweet, and vice versa. There is no reason why the milk 
should not be always sweet, unless in thq case of once a day separation. 

LINSEED'AND COD LIVER OIL. 

The substitute for fat may be in the form of a reliable calf food which must 
contain a reasonable percentage of fat. Linseed in one form or another is in 
^•eneral use for calf feeding. Whole linseed is inclined to be rather too oily 
and only a moderate amount should be used, but the linseed meal which is the 
product after a large proportion of the oil has been extracted, can be used more 
liberally. This meal contains approximately 6 per cent, fat, 26 per cent, protein, 
and 38 per cent, carbohydrates. 

If the linseed should tend to have a laxative influence, this may be corrected by 
the addition of a small quantity of flour. The flour will also supply some staren 
and produce a bett(ir balanced ration. Oatmeal may be used instead of flour. 

Linseed metil at the rate of 1 tablespoonful at each meal, and gradually 
increased to 4oz8. per meal, until the calf is three months old, can be used to 
make good the fat deficiency in skim milk. , 

Commercial cod liver oil is used at the rate of 1 tablespoonful per meal and 
gradually increased to l^ozs. to ^ozs., per: meaL 

In substituting skim milk for whole milk itftef the second week, the process 
should be gradual. If, for instance, the calf is receiving'lOlbs. of milk each day, 
then commence adding separator milk at. the rate of 11b. of skim milk to 91b». 
of whole milk, and increase the amount 11b. per day each day, so that by tl^ 
tenth day a complete change over from, whole to separator milk will have taken 
place. 
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METHODS OP FEEDING. 

Feeding calves by means of a rubber teat wliich bas a lead pipe attached, from 
which the milk is drawn from the bucket, is a practice which has been extensively 
adopted. By this method the calf receives its food in a more natural manner, 
and benefits by drinking more slowly than when fed from the bucket. It certainly 
entails more labor and requires more attention being paid to the cleanliness of 
the nipples and pipes, in addition to extra care at feeding time, for if the calf 
drains all the milk from the bucket, and the'nipple is not removed, the continual 
sucking by the calf from the empty bucket results in air being sucked into the 
stomach. As a general rule the nipple is used for the first two to two and a half 
months, thereafter the calf is allowed to drink from the bucket. 

For the purpose of feeding calves in this manner, it is necessary to erec^t 
miniature bails, in order that they may feed without interference from one 
another. In fact, it can be safely said that the most satisfactory method of 
feeding calves is per the medium of bails. 



Oalves at Lucerne Back, Note ^belter shed .at top left. 


Tied up Calves. 

Quite a number of dairymen who do not run a large herd of cows adof)t this 
method of rearing their calves. It has proved successful when the calves have 
cl(‘an surroundings, good shed acconiinodation, and given facilities for })]enty of 
exerci.se. Unfortunately, however, there is the tendency viieii this plan is 
followed to forget that the calf is tethered, and often the surroundings are not 
as sanitary as they might be. Exercise is necessary for the gc>od health and 
development of the animals. The method under discussion, however, has one 
distinct advantage, the person in charge of the calves is able to regulate the 
amount of milk required by each calf. 

Trough Feeding. 

As the heading suggests, this method provides for feeding a number of calves 
at the same time, and in most ca.ses little thought is given to the different sizes 
of the calves. It ^usually causes the calves to gulp their food, and the stronger 
animals generally fare much better than their less fortunate. Further, it must 
be remembered that some calves drink more quickly than others. 
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A little forethought should be sufficient to convince any one handling calves 
that this method of feeding cannot hope to produce the same results as where 
the calves are not bunted about and are allowed to feed in peace. 

Separate Buckets and Miniature Bails. 

Probably no system of calf feeding answers so well as miniature bails. 
Partitions are not absolutely essential. When several are being fed it certainly 
is an advantage to have the bails so constructed that all the calves can be bailed 
or released at the one operation of a lever. The bails should be 3ft. Gin. to 
4ft. high, and 4^in. wide in the opening to take the neck, with sufficient space 
between each bail to allow the calf to stand in comfort, generally 2ft. 4in. 
between the centres of the bails. 

In front of the bails—^instead of a continuous trough—is affixed a platform, 
or stationary shelf. If liuckets are used as receptacles for the milk, a hole— 
large enough to take sufficient of the bucket to prevent it from being upset— 
should be cut in the platform. If petrol or kerosene tins (which have been cut 
down) are used, see that all seams are soldered, and arrange the tin in front of 
each calf in such a manner that it cannot be turned over. 

If calves fed on this principle are allowed to remain in the bails for a short 
period after each meal, it will go a long way towards the prevention of the 
habit of them sucking one another, more especially if a small quantity of grain 
is put in the bucket after the milk has been drunk. If the latter is done, it will 
also encourage the calves to eat. 


FEEDING WHEY. 

Whey which has been pasteurised, and is in good condition, is capable of 
producing strong and healthy calves if fed in conjunction with other foods. 

The composition of whey is as follows:— 


Water. 93.91 

Fat. .35 

Caaeia. .10 

Milk uad sugar. 4.G0 

Albumen. .39 

Ash. .65 


100.00 

Whey is deficient in protein, and, therefore, requires niti’ogenous matter to 
replace that which was lost during the process of cheese making. It contains 
a high percentage of milk sugar, which is a valuable food stuff. It should not 
be fed, however, until the calves have made a good start on milk; preferably 
four to five weeks after birth. 

The protein deficiency may be rectified by the addition of meat meal which 
is free from fibre and contains 55 per cent, of protein. It may be fed at the 
rate of 2ozs. daily at the fourth week, 3ozs. to 3Jozs. daily at the fifth week, 
5ozs. daily at the sixth week, 7ozs. to 8ozs. daily at the seventh week. 

If the feeding ration contains a proportion of milk then the quantity of meat 
meal should be reduced accordingly. Linseed meal can also be used to make good 
any shortage of protein by adding ^Ib. to each Igall. of whey. 

MILK SUBSTITUTES. 

In substituting any prepared food for milk, it is essential that the change 
over from one form of feeding to the other be gradual. The ration should contain 
at least a proportion of milk for the first five or six weeks. The irate of change 
should be the same as with milk. The addition of too much meal at the com¬ 
mencement of feeding the new ration may probably cause digestive disorders, 
and should this occur, it will be necessary to revert to the half milk ration until 
the trouble is corrected. 
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Scours and lack of vigor are frequently characteristic of calves raised on 
meals. However, as they grow older they appear to overcome these temporary 
get backs. The average farmer is not inclined to devote too much time to the 
preparation of the various foods. 

Calves should be encouraged to eat grain and chaff at an early age, and at the 

age of three to four weeks they will, if given the opportunity, readily take to 

these forms of fodder. They require about ilb. of grain mixture of oats and 
bran when four to six weeks old, lib. at six to eight weeks, and 21bs. when three 
months old, fed in conjunction with chaff. 

Grain rations are principally made from maize, barley, oats, bran, linseed 
meal, and mineral matter, sucb as 2001bs. crushed barley, 1501bs. crushed oats, 
1501bs. bran, 5()lbs. linseed meal, 31bs. to 41bs, bone flour, 31bs. salt. 

Should the chaff’ or hay be non-leguminous, then the protein content of the 

mixture must be increased by reducing the amount of barley and oats and 
increasing the proportion of linseed meal. 

The following table sets out the foods high in protein and carbohydrates:— 

Protein Foods. 

Concentrates— Roughages— 

Linseed meal Lucerne 

Cocoanut oil cake Clover hay 

Carbohydrate Foods. 

Roughages— 

Grass hay 

Oaten and wheaten chaff 
Oaten and wheaten straw 
Maize silage 
Sorghum silage 
Roots 

By-Products. 

Protein. 

Dried blood. Meat meal. 

The calves should have access to good quality lucerne or clover hay. These 
fodders are rich in protein and mineral matter, both of which are needed to 
promote growth and sustain bodily ^health. 

Calf Meals. 

Most of the home-made calf meals consist of maize meal, oatmeal, linseed meal, 
wheat flour, and blood flour. For example, a meal consisting of 501bs. oatmeal, 
201bs. maize meal, 751bs. linseed meal, 21bs. wheat flour, 31bs. dried flour will 


contain:— 

Dry Qarbo- 

Matter. Protein. hydrates. Fat. 

501b. oatmeal. 46.05 5,75 26.05 2.95 

201b. maize meal. 17.82 1.58 13.34 .86 

751b. linseed meal. 66.82 19.57 28.87 3.37 

21b. wheat flour. 1.75 .16 1.25 .01 

31b. dried blood. 2.74 1.56 — .07 

1501b. Totals. 135.18 28.62 69.51 7.26 


This has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 3. One pound of this mixture compared with 
Igall. of separator milk is as under:— 

Dry Garbo* 

Matter. Protein. hydrates. Fat. 


Igall. separator milk. .94 .33 .52 .01 

lib. mixture. .90 .19 .46 .04 


Concentrates— 
Maize 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 
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Thus in a daily ration there will be:— 


Dry Garbo- 

Matter. Protein. hydrates. Pat. 

2gall8. separator milk. I.S8 .66 1.04 .02 

21b. mixture.. 1.80 .38 .92 .08 


The separator milk has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 1.16 and, as mentioned above, 
the mixture is .1 to 3. While the mixture is better balanced than the separator 
milk, it is deficient in digestible nutrients. Henry quotes “that a calf two to three 
months old, 'weighing l.^Olbs., requires 3.41bs. of dry matter in which the digestible 
nutrients are .6 protein, 1.95 carbohydrates, and .3 fat, and having a ratio of 1 
to 4.5. Therefore, the deficiency in the mixture would have to be made up by 
feeding grain mixtures and fodders.” 

Tht! former is prepared for use by adding sufficient lukewarm water to the 
requisite amount of meal and stirring until it is free! from lumps. Boiling water 
is then added at the rate of Bibs, to every 11b. of meal. Tt may be heated to 
145^’ F., then reduced to 95^’ to 98“^ F., then fed to the calves. Should only a 
small quantity of milk be availabk*, |>repare a mixture in the proportions of 
eight parts of oatmeal or ground oats to one part of linseed meal. After the 
mixture has been prepared into a gruel, the oat husks, when crushed or ground, 
are strained off with a sieve. The young calf does not require too much fibre, 
but this, however, may be a useful fooci older animals. 

WEANING OFF MILK. 

Providing the calf has made satisfactory development, it may be weaned olT 
the milk ration when from four to four and a half months old by omitting one 
meal each day and gradually reducing the amount until the milk is entirely 
eliminated, i.e.j at five to five and a half months. 

The time of weaning will largely depend on the quantity of milk available and 
the condition of the animals. Calves w'hich are fed on milk substitutes should 
be weaned in a similar manner. 

Tt frequently happens that they are given reasonable care and attention until 
they reach the weaning age, and then they are turned out and left to fend for 
themselves. This is a mistake. It is desirable that they be fed cheaply, but it is 
imperative that the heifer, which will ultimately be used for breeding, should not 
receive any cheek in grovcth and be maintained in a strong and vigorous condition. 


FODDERS. 

Ensilage. 

It is not advisable to commence feeding silage until after the third month, 
because its inclusion widens the ration. 

Grass. 

Too many breeders of livestock hold the opinion that grass is a perfectly 
balanced ration. It contains from 75 to 80 per cent, of water, and the young 
calf is incapable of handling a sufficient quantity of grass to maintain normal 
growth. The calves should not be expected to depend on grass alone for their 
food, but should have in addition a regular supply of grain, especially as a calf 
requires a narrower ration than a cow. 

Salt. 

The importance of ^alt as a part of the feeding ration is now definitely recog¬ 
nised. It may be fed by adding a pinch at each meal, at the rate of lib. to 
each lOOlbs. of concentrates, or by supplying it in the form of rock salt to lick. 
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SCOURS. 

By far the most common ailment of. calves is scours—an extreme looseness of 
the bowels. It appears either in the common or infectious form. 

The fonnen is due to digestive disturbances and may be caused by over-feeding, 
variations in temperatures, feeding alternately sweet and sour milk, too large a 
quantity of fat substitute, changing diet too rapidly, and last, but by no means 
least, through allowing the calves to drink out of dirty utensils. It is easier to 
prevent this trouble than cure it. 

Too often when scours occur there is a desire to check the disorder immediately 
and astringents are administered, which have a binding effect, whereas it is most 
important that the bowels should be purged^ to get rid of the trouble. Nothing 
is better for this purpose than castor oil given in doses of loz. to 3ozs. Cut down 
the ration to half the usual quantity, and if the calf is under six weeks old, 
supply whole milk and give three to four drops of formalin to each 1 quart of 
milk. Another treatment, which can be recommended, is doses of tincture of 
iodine at the rate of three to four drops in four tablespoonfuls of water three 
times daily. 

Periodically supply the calves with lime water; it assists in checking the onset 
of scours and supplies mineral matter to the ration—^from one tablespcjonful for 
a young calf and 2ozs. to 3o/s. for a larger animal at each meal. It will probably 
be found more convenient to give lime water once or twice during the week. 

Infectious or white scours is a bacterial disease, generally making its appearance 
at the birth of the calf or immediately afterwards. The germs gain entrance to 
the body through the navel cord, and the only safe preventive is to tie the cord 
at birth and apply a mild disinfectant. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Remove the calf within 12 hours of being dropped. 

2. Feed for the first five days on its mother’s milk. 

3. The first week feed three times a day and subsequently twice a day. 

4. Supply whole milk for at least two weeks. 

5. Make the substitution from whole to separated milk gradually, preferably 
taking 10 days to effect a complete change over. 

6. Add a suitable concentrate to the separated milk to replace the loss of fat. 

7. Remove the froth from the separated milk before feeding, 

8. Always feed the milk for the first three months at a temperature from 95^' 
to 98F., and thereafter slightly lower, but not cold. 

9. Feed milk or a milk substitute ration for 4^ to 5^ months—once daily after 
4^ months. 

10. Supx>ly grain, chaff, &c., after the third week. 

11. Supply lime water to the ration periodically. 

12. See. that the calves have access to an abundance of clean drinking water. 

13. Do not forget that salt is an essential part of the ration. 

14. Allow plenty of exercise. 

15. On no account over-feed. 

16. Cleanliness i.s absolutely essential; pay strict attention to utensils, sheds, 
and yards. 

17. Make adequate provision for shelter and sleeping quarters for the cold 
weather. 

18. The three essential points to observe are: Keep the calves healthy, supply 
a sufficient and suitable ration, and handle the stock intelligently. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KBSULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR APRIL, 1933. 



Averane 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cowa in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows In 
MUk. 

Per Herd 
(luring 
April. 

Per (low 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per (3ow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 

5/(^ .. 

86 

26-93 

Lba. 

18,623 

Lbfi. 

878-42 

Lbs. 

3,817-15 

Lbs. 

712-03 

Lbs. 

19-78 

Lb=. 

196-98 

% 

5-23 

6/D . 

80 

16-83 

8,.686J 

286-22 

3,657-04 

483-84 

16-13 

199-32 

5-63 

6/B . 

40-47 

26-53 

10,282 

254-06 

8,111-21 

616-33 

12-76 

166-70 

6-02 

6/P . 

81-67 

26-63 

17,764 

8,718i 

560-91 

3,996-75 

936-33 

29-57 

199-30 

5-27 

6/R . 

70 

37-40 

124-.55 

2,326-58 

887-01 

6-63 

97-02 

4-44 

6/S . . 

18 

12-73 

5,114 

284-11 

2,539-84 

258 ] 8 

14-34 

124-61 

6-05 

6/Y . 
6/Z .. 

26 

20-37 

8,030J 

308-86 

3,642-84 

469-55 

18-06 

191-80 

5-85 

37-90 

35-37 

26,180i 

; 690-78 

4,601-25 

1,831-69 

35-18 

221-93 

5-00 

6/Be 

10 

16-37 

6,6961 

i 294-50 

4.625 42 

337-33 

17-76 

283-27 

6-03 

5/GG 

22-08 

17-33 

6,457 

24M4 

- 2,512-89 

1 268-38 

11-86 

121-14 

4-92 

5/II . 

31 

25-40 

10,796 

348-26 

3,916-93 

1 616-93 

19-90 

195-67 

6-71 " 

6/1J . 

23-90 

12-10 

4,994 

208-95 

3,742-79 

244-03 

10-21 

104-43 

4-80 

6/Kk 

21 

18-77 

8,483 

401-67 

8.281-78 

888-17 

38-4H 

149-48 

1 4-60 

6/Nn. 

26-60 

16-43 

6,288 

236-39 

4,059-91 

299-30 

11-25 

191-31 

1 4-76 

5/Oo 

21 

1617 

5,765 

274-52 

3,726-73 

266-26 

12-68 

170-10 

4-62 

6/Oq 

20-40 

16-87 

9,796* 

480-17 

8,248-25 

666 91 

27-79 

179-20 

5-70 

5/Rr 

23-40 

1 19-47 

7,248* 

809-76 

2,195-88 

3,373-05 

361-51 

15-45 

123-42 

4-90 

6/SS . 

21-03 

I 10-18 

3,986* 

189-66 

194-42 

9-24 

156-48 

4-8B 

5/Tt 

12 

10-33 

4,315 

359-68 

3,970-46 

220-19 

18-86 

205-82 

5-10 

5/lJu. 

22 

20 

7,440 

838-18 

2.967-70 

831-45 

15-07 

134-76 

4-45 

6/Vv 

24-50 

22-93 

20,685* 

842-26 

3,872-40 

847-61 

34-60 

170-80 

4-11 

MeauB 

27-65 

20-09 

9,478-50 

344-08 

3,413-68 

477-97 

17-85 

167-06 

5-04 


Do Not Let Prices Mislead You 


Why purchase a 10!t. Windmill when an 8ft. 

Metiers Master Nuoil 

manufactured in South Australia will do the 
job better. 

When comparing prices also compare lifting strength, 
pumping capacity, oiling system, general construction, 
reliamlity, and bearings (ours are interchangeable and 
replaceable). 

The importance of stock water supplies warrants the 
most reliable, efficient, and easy-running windmill, 
regardless of cost. 

For service, reliability, strength, and pumping capacity 

METTERS MASTER KUOIL WINDMILLS 
ARE CHEAPER. 

Manufactured by 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98-99-100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATIQN. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR APRIL, 1933. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

Ha. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

l*er Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 

7/E . 

27 

21-03 

Lbs. 

9.877i 

Lbs. 

365-83 

Lbs. 

5,762-37 

Lbs. 

372-28 

Lbs. 

13-79 

Lbs. 

233-30 

% 

3-77 

7/H . 

9 

7-40 

4,416 

490-67 

5,824-47 

211-80 

23-53 

293-13 

4-80 

7/K . 

19-37 

12-57 

10,5221 

543-24 

7,167-44 

412-53 

21-30 

295-10 

3-02 

7/L . 

36-40 

23 73 

13,3161 

865-84 

5,866-38 

633-69 

17-41 

276-31 

4-76 

7/T . 

14 

11-70 

3,300 

235-71 

4,689-01 

161-68 

11-55 

216-01 

4-90 

7/W . 

19 

15-70 

8,3321 

438-55 

6,293-42 

348-28 

18-33 

263-63 

4-18 

7/Y . 

27 

16-50 

7,935 

293-89 

5,585-26 

349-59 

12-95 

261-37 

4-41 

7/Aa 

14 

10 

2,700 

192-86 

4,711-71 

1.53-46 

10-96 

231-47 

5-68 

7/Hh 

1 18 

11 

4,493 

249-61 

5,002-40 

202-70 

11-26 

218-43 

4-51 

7/Kk 

19 

17-03 

7,932 

417-47 

6,308-73 

345-69 

18-19 

267-71 

4-36 

7/Mm 

87 

28-30 

11,846 

320-16 

6,689-45 

484-27 

18-09 

262-35 

4-09 

7/Hn. 

24 

14-97 

6,170 

257-08 

6,034-93 

247-01 

10-29 

237-70 

4-00 

7/00 

16 

13-80 

8,651 

634-44 

6,375-08 

4.34-51 

27-16 

303-72 

5-08 

7/PP 

19 

15-97 

7,069 

371-53 

6,249-01 1 

384-96 

20-26 1 

337-36 

5-45 

7/QQ 

17 

15-77 

7,409 

485-82 

4,972-69 

443-69 

26-10 ! 

280-58 

5-99 

7m 

19-90 

18-17 

10,8251 

543-99 

6,362-82 

486-71 

24-46 

285-00 

4-50 

/Uli 

23-40 

[ 17-27 

4,585 

195-94 

6,062-99 

229-72 

9-82 

230-78 

5-01 

7/W 

14 

10-10 

5,2741 

376-75 

6,406-18 

267-13 

39-08 

315-73 

6-06 

7/Xx 

22 

19-53 

11,135 

506-13 

7,040-36 

586-79 

26-67 

386-28 

5-27 

7/YY. 

22 

20 

7,950 

361-36 

4,830-26 

371-36 

16-88 

217-06 

4-67 

7/P . 

17-47 

7*77 

6,268 

3.58-78 

“ 

288-53 

10-52 

— 

4-60 

Means 

20-69 

15-63 

7,014-19 

367-97 

5,820-73 

353-16 

17-07 

265-10 

4-64 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR APRIL. 1933. 



Average 

Average 


; Milk. 



Bntterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
diu-ing 
April. 

> 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

P# (^ow 
during 
April. 

Fer C6w 
December 
to 

April. 

Average 

Tast. 

6/B . 

19 

11-47 

Lbs. 

5,132 

Lbs. 

270-11 

Lbs. 

1,585-62 

Lbs. 

244-76 

Lbs. 

12-88 

Lbs. 

76-30' 

% 

4-77 

6/C .. 

19-67 

12-63 

6,879 J 

349-74 

2,621-86 

330-00 

16-78 

119-84 

4-80 

6/F . 

23-27 

13-17 

12,905 J 

657-17 

2,610-59 

628-83 

27-02 

128-63 

4-85 

6/H . 

26 

12-07 

7,545i 

290-21 

2,228-17 

376-79 

14-49 

111-14 

4-99 

6/Y . 

12-70 

8-90 

3,036 

239-05 

2,194-15 

140-58 

11-07 

98-80 

4-63 

6/II . 

30-97 

27-07 

18,127 

585-31 

3,233-61 

769-45 - 

24-84. 

138-33 

4-24 

6/Ll 

22-63 

18-70 

13,177 

682-42 

2,966-43 

487-67. V 

* 2X-66" 

115-41 

3-70 

6/00 

19-33 

18-40 

15,043 

778-22 

4,392-58 

703-08. r 

3e*3T 

196-87 

4-67 

6/Pp 

15 

13-17 

8,2914 

652-77 

2,607-57 

438-41 A 


123*60 

5-20 

tm 

24 

20-97 

14,424 

601-00 

4,216-16 

638-34 

26-60 

181-36 

4-43 

29 

23-97 

13,308 

458-90 

3,725-11 

693-80 

20-48 

160*73 

4-46 

6/Tt 

21-13 

16-57 

10,428 

493-51 

3,266-86 

472-75 

22-37 

145-14 

4-58 

6/ZZ . 

27-13 

22-23 

15,4944 

671-12 

3,542-86 

741-02 

27-31 

158-24 

4-78 

6/Xx 

21-80 

20-53 

14,1964 

651-21 

3,490-94 

662-07 

29-91 

147-89 

4-59 

6/Yy. 

30-97 

24-80 

12,264 

395-99 

2,266-75 

646-97 

20-89 

115-27 

6-88 

6/Vv 

21 

14-90 

9,371 

446-24 

3,581-66 

460-68 

21-94 

168-95 

4-92 

6/Aaa 

20-53 

4-43 

1,7064 

82-57 

999-99 

95-67 

4-68 

55-79 

5-53 

6/Bnii 

28-57 

26-03 

19,098 

668-46 

3,664-66 

772-01 

27-02 

148*64 

4-04 

6/Cco 

20-97 

18-97 : 

10,8514 

634-26 

3,245-36 

470-67 

23-46 ! 

137*11 

4-42 

6/PDr> 

23-33 

21-30 

12.089 

643-89 

3,468-86 

673-53 

24-58 

151-56 

4-52 

6/EI&G 

28-93 

23-60 

19,168 

662-39 

4,128*()8 

862-73 

29-82 

174-10 

4-50 

6/Fff 

27 

21-37 

17,189 

636-63 

3,854-35 

723-06 

26-78 

162-11 

4-21 

O/aao 

26-07 

24-40 

20,368 

781-28 

4,350-80 

801j97 

80-76 

174-72 

3-55 

Means 

23-43 

18-25 

12,206-43 

520-87 

3,169-68 

649-16 

28-43 

140-11 

4*60 
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FUTURE OF PIG-RAISING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

PIGS SUITABLE FOR EXPORT- CHANGE OF TYPE ESSENTIAL. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Dopiity Dirucior oi' Agriculturu.] 

in South Australia tlio jiosition iuis hucui reacliud vvliore tin* breeding- and 
reariiif^ of so many |)igs have increased numbers lo such an extent tJiat local 
markets cannot abs(»rb tlie animals, arnl con.sequcntly prices are extremely low. 
Tlie way out is to (sxport jiiji: t'ariaises to (treat Britain, whiidi country imports 
from .t^o0;()()0,000 to ,£00,000,000 worth ol‘ jiiii:-products every year, and of 
importance to us is tlie fact that the j»reat bulk of these are sent from foreign 
countries, it has been proved definitely that first-class bacon can be manufactured 
in Britain from carcases received in a frozen state from Australia, provided that 
they are of the right type, and that the pork from frozen porkers thaws out well 
and s(‘lls readily, and so it should be jmssible to secure a share of this enormous 
trad(‘ in pig-products. To be able to do this profitably it will be necessary to 
jiroducj^ the typi* of |dg wctlcomed by British liiiyers, and not to expect the con- 
sinmu's to pay high jirices for something they are not at all keen on, and which is 
('ons(‘(pu*ntly unsuitable for the trade. Tluit they will not do this is amply illus¬ 
trated by what happened a few weeks ago to a consignment of a thousand South 
Austi’aJian pig-cai'cases sold in London on behalf of a local exjjortiu*, in wliicli 
case tile carcases of tlie required type brought 5^d. per pound, whilst otliers ot 
the same M'eight, but carrying much too much fat, realised the low price of 2fd. 
per pound. 

(tHANGK IN' FasHIO.V. 

It was only a few years ago when the term “Br-itish pork*’ meant “fat poiL,’^ but 
that has been changed, and now-a-days the high-priced bacon and ])ork eagerly 
souglit i'oi- in th(‘ British marki'ts is of a \(‘ry lean type, and anything showing 
lunch fat is sold at a rcailly low price. In this ilirection })ul)lie taste has become 
very fastiditJiis in favor of lean {kuL and bacon and if South Australia, is to 
secure a, place in this wonderful market it will be neei'ssary to pruduee au artiele 
of tile typ(* required. 

Although the change from the attraction of very fat pig-products to a fancy 
for lean pork and bacon came about many years ago in (Ireat Britain the tradition 
lias jiersisted in this country that the ideal ])ig avhs a short, dumjiy aniriial, broad 
of bai'k, round and lieavy in th(> hams, and carrying a relatively high proportion 
of fat, and it is only in the last few months, wlimi the loiral market has been 
heavily ov(*rl()ade*d by siqiplies, (hat a noticeable change lias taken place. Present- 
ilay sales show a strong preference for the properly tinishf^d lean type of porker 
and baconei*, and whilst free choice is possible, becansi* of excessive numbers 
offering, nearly twice as much }>er pound is jiaid for long-bodicd, deep-sided pigs, 
whiidi a year or so ago would have been considerial to be in forward store condition 
only, tiiau is given for animals of equal weight but earrying the amount of fat 
that was looked for fairly recently. 

Although it is important to send pigs to local markets in this “forAvard-store” 
eoiidition if it is hoped to obtain anywhere nearly top prices, it is essetitial, to- 
produce this type of pig if any appreciable numbers of carcases are to be success¬ 
fully marketed in Great Britain. 

D 
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To suit the requirements of the British market the type of pig and the condition 
carried are similar whether for the porker or baconer trade, the only difference 
being that of weight of carcase, and this type is described in the recent publications 
on the subject of the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries as:— 

Head with jowl and neck should be light. This portion consists largely of 
bone and is therefore of low value, and on that account requires to be light, and 
should not carry rolls of coarse fat at jowl or over the neck. 

Shoulders and fore-end must be light and free from wrinkles and coarseness. 
The “collar” containing overlapping muscles and much gristle is a cheap cut. 

Baek must be long and level, because the middle of the carcase fetches the 
highest price per pound. Length means quantity of the most valuable portion, and 
a level back means weight and depth of loin. The fat on the back should not 
exceed 1 Im. in thickness in baconers, and should be considerably less in porkers. 

Sides should be level and moderately deep. Distension of the lower part is often 
accompanied by thin l)elly cuts, and disproportionate primary offals. Moderately 
deej) sides afford good depth of prime back cuts and under cuts. 

Underline must be straight as it denotes that the “thin streaky” and ^^flank” 
cuts are not unduly distended and thin. 

Belly should be thick in the flesh, as the value of lower cuts is increased by 
thickness. 

Fhnh should he thick, handle firm, and be in line with the sides. 

Hams must be broad, wide, and deep to hocks, as these characteristics denote 
plenty of flesh. There should be no depression between the hams at the root of 
the tail, as this indic'ates excessive fat. 

Tail should be set high as it is held that it denotes a higher proportion of flesh 
than if set low; on the other hand a tail set too high frequently denotes an excess 
of back fat. 

Legs should be set wide apart, and the pig should stand well up on the tips of 
the toes. 

Bone must be fine, as it indicates quality and does not detract from weight. 

Skin should be free from coarseness and wrinkles. 

Hair should be fine. 

Color may be anything, but the trade prefei’s white pigs. 

Weights should range between lOOlbs. to 2251bs. live height {1201bs. to 1701bs. 
dressed weight) for baconers, and 85lbs. to 1201bs. live weight (OOlbs. to 901bs. 
dressed weight) for porkers. 

(food conformation does not necessarily connote good quality of meat, which is 
largely dependent upon feeding. Breeding exerts the greater influence on general 
conformation, and feeding on the quality of the flesh. Feeding determines the 
color and texture of the flesh, and to some extent the quality of the bone. 

Lean Baoon and Pork now Popular. 

The fat bacon and pork, which had ready sale in Great Britain a few years ago, 
is only saleable at low prices at present, for fashion has changed towards a well- 
finished pig of a very lean type, similar to what we have looked upon as a 
“forward store.” 




Supplement to the '"Journal of Agrieiilture.'^] 







Supplement to the '"Journal of Agriculture 



Fnun. "The Plu I »<l>inh-ijhj/ h\ li. Kelley. 

LEAN MEAT PREFERRED. 

The illustration on the right shows the high proportion of lean to fat desired to-day, whils^ 
that on the left shows the onte popular quality which is now considered to be much too fat 
and so is of low market value. 



OUT OF FASHION TYPE OF MARKET PIG. 

The short, dumpy pig, broad of back, round and heavy in the hams, and 
carrying a relatively high proportion of fat, no longer sells well in either 
British or local markets. 
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The accompanyinpf illustration of the Ideal Pip fulfils all the requirements of 
both the British and local markets, and if we are to capture u noticeable share of 
the overseas trade in pig products we must breed and rear pigs of this type in 
large numbers. 

Defects Commonly i<x>und in Carcases. 

The defects which are most common in carcases received by English bacon 
factories and butchers are as follows:— 

Short Muklle. —Great differences are found in tlie length of side, and it is not 
unusual for sides of the same w(*ighl to vary din. or even more in the measurement 
taken from top of the first rib to the end of the round bone. The i)roporlion of 
the valuable middle cuts is much greater in the longer sides, and the shorter sides 
are heavier in the shoulder and (*arrv tliiek back-fat. 

E-rcess of Fat. —Sides wbieb contain lieavv excess of baek fat are almost un¬ 
saleable. If the back-fat is thick the whole of the carcase is similarly affected. 

Soft Fat. —The presence of soft tat is usually an indication of wrong fecaliiig 
methods. Many distributors hold that the solidity of tlu* fat is a conclusive test 
of (]iiality, and tliat the l)elly~fat affords a better test than the back-fat. 

If the fat is firm and white, the bacon made will be of the highest quality. 

IT car}! ShouMers. —A coarse framcAVork of f)one at the slK)ulder, Avith its uccom- 
])anying weight of llesh, and particularly if accentuated by too much fat makes its 
sah‘ v(*ry difficult. 

7'Inn. Bellif .— Enduly distended bellies are so stretched that the rashers cut* from 
“llauk'’ and “thin streaky” are (‘xeessively nnrroAV. 

SffcTfncat .— Seedy-cut, which is a pigmentation about the milk ducts, is usually 
J'ound in tlie 1‘emale progeny of black boars; it is not in itself harmful, but, owing 
in its oljjectionable appearance, the ])arts allected must be removed from the side 
beldre sale. Apart from disfiguration, this may mean the removal of Tibs, or 81bs. 
of ])acon from a valuable portion of the side. Seedy-cut can be avoided by using 
a white boar. 

K E( ’()M M E N nATIONS. 

.11’ South Australia is ever to become the importjmt j)ig-breeding country its 
natural advantages of favorable climate and plentiful supply of suitabh* grain 
appear to indicate, pig carcases must be exj)orted to Great Britain. 

If the British market for pig-products is to be successfully exploited only the 
very best quality of carcaaes must be exported. 

To produce the type of carcase recpiired in Great Britain, breeders must realise 
that the type of animal that lias been generally popular until quite recently, and 
is still so with most }ug-keepers, must be replaced by a different-shaped animal. 
Short, dunifiy, fat pigs are of low value in Britain, and at jiresent prices are 
unprofitable to export. 

The type of pig which brings top market prices overseas is a long, lean, rangy 
animal, deep in the side, light in the head, neck, and shoulders, straight on the 
underline, with well developed hams, of a white color, and in a condition which 
is generally looked upon in this country as forward fitora condition. 

The right condition is developed by careful feeding, and is particularly helped 
by allowing the youngsters plenty of freedom and exercise until they are getting 
close to marketing Aveight. Leanness rt^Sulting from under-feeding is not the kind 
of condition desired. 
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The great bulk of the pig carcases imported by Britain for which top prices 
are secured are sired by Large White-l)oars, and there is no breed so suitable as 
sires for this purpose, because of the high proportion of animals of correct type 
got by them. 

Almost any prolific, roomy s<3W is suitable to mate with a Large White boar to 
produce pigs which will grow into exy)ort animals if fed correctly, but of the sows 
usually available in this counti'y the order of preference would be something like:— 

(1) Half-bred Tamworth x Mid York. 

(2) Half-bred Tamworth x Berkshire. 

(3) Half-bred Large White x Mid York. 

(4) Half-bred Large White x Berkskhire. 

(5) Tamworth. 

(6) Large White. 

(7) Canadian Berkshire. 

(8) Half-bred Berkshire x Mid York. 

(9) Mid York. 

(10) Berkshire. 


HISTORY OF WOOL PRODUCTION IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


[By K. C. Scott, R.D.A., Supcu-visor of ExperiiiHUital Work.J 

There is no clear rec'ord of tlu; sheep introduced into South Australia j>rior 
to the foundation of the State. It is known that several vessels bringing stores 
to the Colony also l)rought small consignments of sheep but there is no note 
of tlu' hiaieds or the puri»oses for which these animals wer(* used. However, 
the |>robability is that tlH\v were largely used for human consumption and had 
little inthicm'c on the breeding tioeks ultimately built up. 

In .183() tile South Australian Com}>any imported Meiino rams and ewes from 
Saxony, wliilst in the same year Merinos w^ere introduced from Soutli Africa 
and Souilidowns and Leicesters from Pkigland. Another important importation 
which must have had (considerable influence on the foundation stock was a lino 
of several thousand Saxon merinos ]>urcliased in Tasmania by th(^ Soutli Aus¬ 
tralian Company. Tlie Company were familiar with the origin of this tlock 
and when the opportunity offered purchased their requirements at a, price of 
3()s. per head. Unfortunately, the vc.ssels carrying the sheep to Adelaide 
encountered very rough weather and almost 2,000 were lost on the voyage. The 
overland route between Mew South Wales and South Australia was made pi*ac- 
ticable at about; this time and consequently a number of sheep were intro(luced 
from tliat State. The exjierience of New’^ South Wales was of great assistance 
in indicating the class of sheep on -which it would be best to concentrate. The 
suitability oi‘ the Merino and tlie necessity for wool pi'oduction were quickly recog¬ 
nised and tlierofore this lireed was universally adopted throughout the State. 

From time to time further importations were made from New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and South Africa, and together with careful selection of observant 
stud masters the South Australian ty|>e of Merino was built up. This type 
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became famed throughout the Commonwealth for it)s large frame, strong constitu¬ 
tion, plain body, and heavy fleece, whilst as sheep raising extended from within the 
vicinity of Adelaide to the lower rainfall pastoral areas the suitability of 
this class of Merino became more and more evident. 

The numbers quickly increased from about 5,000 in 1837 to 28,000 in 1838 
and to 250,000 in 1841. In the latter year several owners possessed flocks 
of over 10,000 sheep whilst one owned rather more than 20,000. 

Wool was flrst exported frorn^ South Australia in 1837 when four hales were 
shipped to England. In August of the following year another small consign¬ 
ment was forwarded, followed by 800 bales in 1839. However, in 1841 the 
wool exports totalled 041,8251bs., valued at £, 35,480, which must be considered 
an excellent achievement for any Colony to attain in five years after its foun¬ 
dation. In the following table the development of the wool industry in South 
Australia is shown:— 


I’eriod. 

Nuiiil»er of Sheep. 

Wool Exfjorted. 
lbs. 

Value. 

£ 

1841 

. . . . 250,080 

641,825 

35,000 

1846 

. . . . G81,;i74 

2,042,195 

107,000 

1851 

. . 1,250,000 

.3,694,672 

148,000 

1856 


8,236,221 

412,000 

1861 

. . . . 038,556 

13,164,391 

623,000 

1866-70 

. . . . 4,-1-12,738 

24,184,079 

1,025,000 

1871-75 

. . . 5,445,953 

34,956,900 

1,607,000 

1876-80 

. . . 6,240.887 

45,3,37,;;34 

1,761,000 

1881-85 

, . . . 6,619,199 

44,430,686 

1,678,000 

1886-00 

. . . . 6,572,331 

42,774,1 14 

1,411,000 

1891-05 

, . . . 6,962,069 

49,677,503 

1.419,000 

1896-1900 . . 

. . . . 5,454,331 

37,901,743 

1,137,000 

190105 

. . . . 5,157,918 

37,859,099 

1,255,000 

1906-10 

. . . . 6,610,509 

47,786,798 

1,816,000 

191115 

. . . . 4,921,704 

39,535,042 

1,454,000 

1916-20 

. . . . 5,987,638 

40,930,551 

2,631,000 

1921-25 

. . . 6,465,759 

53,81 7,883 

4,03.1,000 

1926-aO 

. . . . 6,814,6.50 

63,504,923 

3,990,000 

(Tho ligure 

vs (iiiotcd in <|uiiiqucr' 

iiial y>criods ure animal 

avrrngeH.) 


The sheep flocks were rapidly built up until about 1870 since which time 
they have not fluctuated very widely except for the losses caused by drought. 
However, it will be noticed that whilst the numbers have not increased the 
yield of wool has improved and in recent years considerable attention has been 
given to the improvement of both the quality and quantity of wool obtained. 

In the early yemrs of wool production the material was shipped overseas and 
sold in England, but about the year I860 wool-buyers commenced to visit 
Australia and to purcdiase their requirements on the spot. This nec-essitated the 
classing of the fleece so that each could secure the special type of wool required. 
Consequently the classing of the wool prior to submitting for sale became 
generally ado]>te(l and in that way improved ])rices were secured. To-day prac¬ 
tically all wool is sold in Australia and only a small proportion shipped overseas 
prior to purchase. Each year a series of sales is arranged when the wool sub¬ 
mitted can be examined by buyers on the floors of the wool stores. On the day 
arranged this wool is offered by auction according to the catalogued number and 
in that way a large number of classes are quickly disposed of. 

Apart from the introduction of machine shears little alteration in the wool 
raising industry has taken place in recent years, although to-day pests such as 
rabbits, blowflies, etc., command serious attention. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


[By E. Leishman^ R.D.A., District Horticultural Instructor.] 

The majority of strawberries in this State are g:rown in the Mount Lofty Ranges, 
and mostly on tlie higher slopes. In the cooler parts the orchardists grow straw¬ 
berries as a side crop between the young trees and are generally left until they 
become unproductive or the trees requiring the entire space. This berry is easily 
grown, given the conditions and attention, and a small area can be very remunera¬ 
tive if under intense culture. 

The C/ommercial strawberry grower must bear in mind the following points in 
establishing a plantation :—First, accessibility of markets; second, transport; 
third, labor supply. 

Soil. 

The strawberry has a wide range of soils and may be growm successfully on 
almost any type of soil, provided that it is well supplied wdth moisture, and at 
the same time well drained. A sandy loam with a clay subsoil is the most suitable. 
The various varieties of strawberries show decided differences in behavior on 
different soils. Some are better suited to clay or heavy soils, while others are 
adapted to sandy or light soils. For profitable production soils must contain 
plenty of humus. It is essential to have a plentiful supply of moisture throughout 
the growing period. Good cultivation is very necessary for the success of growing 
strawberries. 

Site and Preparation of Land. 

It is desirable to select a slope which will get as much of the morning sun as 
possible, but there are numbers of good strawberry beds facing all aspects. The 
general practice in the hills is to prepare the land for an orchard and grovr the 
strawberries between the rows. The land should be well broken up from Sin. to 
lOin. deep, and a cultivated crop of peas or root crops be planted for a year or 
two. If the soil is lacking in humus a good coating of stable manure, or the 
ploughing in of a cover crop is necessary. 

Method op Planting. 

Practically all of the strawberry, gardens are worked by hand. The method of 
planting in vogue is the single, and, to a lesser extent, matted rows. Where the 
beds are not irrigated single rows are preferred, as constant cultivation can be 
applied around the plant. ' The usual distance for planting the single rows is 
2ft. apart, with the plants set from lOin. to 15in. in the rows. Matted rows 
can be planted in the same way, and allow all or a part of the runners to spread 
between the original plants, the width of the mat can be regulated with the hoe. 
Where there is danger of injury from white grubs, causing a loss of plants, the 
matted system could be recommended, as although some plants are killed, enough 
will survive to produce a good yield. 

The number of plants required for an acre for single row 2ft. x 12in. is 
21,780; 2ft. x lOin., 26,136. 

Setting the Plants. 

The plants are usually set with the hand, scooping out a hole or using a dibble, 
trowel, or spade. A wire or a strong cord is suitable for marking out the rows, as 
straight rows look well and are easy to cultivate. Choose good healthy runners; 
if the roots are too long, cut them off to 2in. or 3in. in len^h. Spread the roots 
evenly when planting, and leave the crown of the plant just above ground level. 
Planting can be carried out from May to August, the most popular time is in 
the autumn. 
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Varieties. 

Tn selecting? varieties of strawberries it is well to choose those suited for the 
purpose for wdiich they are to be j^rown, and especially adapted to the particular 
soil and climate. The experience of j^rowers in the district is the best guide. 
Color and texture are very important factors for marketing; a bright pinky-red, 
or a bright deep-red is the most popular fancy. A very dark dull red color or 
light color berries count against their marketing (jiialities. A good texture berry 



(After N.Sl.W. Department of Agrictdture, Farmers IhilUtin, No, IGG.) 

No. 1 la correctly planted, No. 2 is too high, and No. 3 is too low. 


will hold its appearance well for several days. Strawberry varieties in cultivation 
have two types of flowers—perfect and imperfect (pistillate). In the illustration 
it will be noticed that the perfect flower has both pistils and slamens, while the 
imperfect one has only pistils. Varieties having perfect flowers will produce a 
crop when planted by themselves. Imperfect flowers will not bear unless pollinated 
with perfect varieties. Most of our commercial varieties have perfect flowers. 



(After XJ.Sl. De.vartment of Affriculturfu Formers liuUetin, No. 1028.) 

A perfect or stamiuate strawberry blossom (at the left) having both pistils and stamens, 
and an Imperfect or pistillate blossom (at the right) having pistils but no stamens. 
Imperfect varieties will not produce fruit unless grown near plants having perfect or pollen- 
producing blossoms. 

The principal varieties grown in the Mount Lofty Ranges are the Gandy, Melba, 
Ettersburgh 89, Hackett’s Giant, and Rhodes^ Special. 

Gandy .—This variety has been cultivated for some time, and is suited for the 
warmer parts of the hills. It likes a heavy class of soil. The berrievS are of a 
g(X)d quality, medium size, firm, good shape. It is a fair to good cropper, 
carries well, but of late years appears to be running out. There are profitable 
beds of this variety which are from 8 to 10 years old. 

Melba .—Is better suited to the colder and wetter parts of the hills and does 
fairly well in most soils. This variety and Gandy are our main commercial varieties. 
The berries are large, round-pointed, long conic, color bright crimson red, fair fiavor 
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and texture. It is inclined to neck at the base. A variety introduced several 
^ars ago under the name of Up to Date is practically the same as Melba, possibly 
a selection. 

Hacketfs Giant. —A vigorous grower, the leaves are borne on long strong stems. 
The bexries are very large, dark-red c^lor (not a popular color for market), more 
of a wedge shape. Flesh is firm—a good jam variety. Does fairly well on poor 
soils without irrigation. 

Ettershnrgh 89.—This variety has come into prominence in the last few years. 
It is a vigorous grower, the leaves are round and crisp, having a very dark-green 
color, and carry a bluish tinge; the serrations are broad and rounded. The berries 
are fairly large globose conic; color a bright red. The flavor is fair to good, 
and it is of firm texture and one of the best carrying strawberries. It is a good 
jam berry, the only objection is that it m difficult to stem. Carries a very heavy 
first crop, but usually very light in the .second. Will not thrive with bad drainage; 
likes a free loamy soil. 

Bhodes’ Special .—A medium to large berry, even shaped, long conic, a pale- 
yellowish pink in color; the see^ds are small and lie close into the fruit, giving 
it a smooth appearance. The texture is soft, but has a nice flavor. This variety 
is a good doer and does well in most places, an excellent cropper, being highly 
Btaminate it makes a good variety for pollinating other sorts. Although this 
berry is soft it carries fairly well, but the picking must be frequent. An excellent 
variety for the home garden. 

Other varieties that have been imported from New South Wales in the last 
few years are Euresko, King Edward VII., Phenomenal, Klondyke, and Fendelcino. 

The most promising of these was the Fendelcino, which has very large berries, 
irregular conic shape, color bright dark-red, with seeds large and prominent. 
It has a tendency to neck at the base. The texture is firm and has a good flavor. 
As the blossoriis afe ihcomplete it »needs H;d be pollinated by h^othe^ v^ety. 

King Edward VII. should be worth persWrihg: with, but is mther dark in 
color.,''^ 

Klondyke and Phenomenal shaped poorly. 

The leading commercial variety in New South Wales^—CreswelPs Seedling— 
should.?fbe worth a trial here. 

General Jkeatmbnt of Beus. 

As previously stressed, good cultivation is essential, and a bed well cared for 
will lOat for a greater number of years. Towards the end of the winter months 
the beds are fork hoed or dug, and a good dressing of manure is applied. Manuring 
is a local problem, but nitrogenous manures are used generally in the hills. Bonedust 
or blood manure, or a mixture of both„ at the rate, of lOlbs. to' 20ibs. to the rod. 
Usually under irrigation, and the crop promising well, a dressing of bone and blood 
or sulphate of ammonia is used in the growing period. Care should be taken not to 
place these types of manure too close to the plant. 

The most popular and best form of irrigation is done by sprinklers, which 
cover the whole of the ground. 

To keep the berries from being splashed with dirt after rain or irrigation, it 
is desirable to have a mulch either of straw or grass. ^ 

PTabvestiitg. 

Most of the fruit for market is picked and sold in punnets, but for jam making 
buckets are used, similar to the raspberry bucket. The berries should not 
allowed to get too ripe. When at their best they need going over every second 
or third day. 

For marketing, the berry is pinched oi? at the Istalk, leaving a little of the stalk 
attached, and should be handled carefully. 

When picking for jam the berries are generally stemmed. Keep the fruit in a 
cool shady place after picking; a temporary brush shed made with boughs of 
trees answers the purpose. It is a good plan to use a receptacle for carrying 
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about six punnets, an oblong box the height of a punnet with a handle fixed on 
will suffice—the picker could then grade the fruit when picking. The punnets are 
placed in crates holding 24, 32, and 40, which are generally used for forwarding 
to market. 

Common Pksts. 

White Grubs {Anoplogn4ithus sp .),—-These are the larvae of species of beetles, 
and are very destructive, feeding on the roots of the strawberry plants, particularly 
on the hard wooden portion of the roots. In soils affected with this white grub, 
cultivated crops should l>e grown before the strawberry plants are set. We all 



Showing portion of plantation of strawherrlea under Irrigation on the property of Mr. 

M. J. Vickers of Lenswood. Variety—Melba. Yielded a very heavy crop, fruiting from the 
first week In November till the end of May. Note the temporary shed made of boughs to 
place the strawberries In during picking. 

know the difficulty of controlling underground grubs; soil fumigants have been 
tried, but are only partially effective. A method that has been tried in New South 
Wales is treating the soil with a mixture of sawdust and tar distillate, but at 
present is not recommended. 

Green Aphis ,—Attacks the leaves at times, but not to any great extent; the 
attack.s vary with the seasons. Dusting with a nicotine dust is useful. 

• Strawberry Leaf Spot ,—This fungus disease appears in almost every strawberry 
bed, but does not seriously injure the plant. It causes numerous small, more or 
less dark-brown spots to appear on the leaf, and in time the centre of each* spot 
becomes dead or withered. As a means of controlling leaf spot diseases some 
growers make a practice of mowing the leaves of the plants after harvesting and 
then burning them when they have dried off. Burning should not be done if the 
ground is dry, as there is a danger of destroying The crowns of the plants. 

Mildew .—This disease is fairly prevalent in the hills in some seasons, but is 
controlled by dusting with flowers of sulphur or spraying with a solution of lime 
sulphur at a strength of 1 in 60. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

SsonoH 1.—WmTB Lbohobks. 




Score to Month ending May 
3l8t, 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

B. F. Auhmeade- 

398, MaglU Road, Ken¬ 
sington I^ark 

(1) 10 

(2) 12 

(3) 22 

44 

h. K. Badcock . 

77, Findon Rd., Woodville 

(4) 8 

(6) 26 

(6) 17 

60 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(7) 18 

(8) 18 

(9) 29 

66 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala. 

(10) 18 

(11) 9 

(12) 19 

46 

W. A. Carter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 16 

(14) 26 

(16) 1 

41 


2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 
Kanmantoo. 

(16) 24 
(19) 30 

(17) 26 
(20) 24 

(18) 4 
(21) IS 

63 

B. Cooke . 

72 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 10 

(23) 17 

(24) 15 

42 

H. F..COX .. 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(26) 12 

(26) 21 

(27) 22 

65 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(28) 13 

(29) 26 

(30) 20 

68 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31) 22 

(32) 3 

(33) 21 

46 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

William Street, Kilkenny 
North 

(34) 28 

(36) 26 

(36) 21 

76 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salisbury . 

(37) 14 

(38) 6 

(39) 18 

38 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(40) 26 

(41) 15 

(42) 12 

62 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(43) 21 

(44) 21 

(46) I 

43 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46)- 

(47) 2 

(48)- 

2 

H. Fidge .. 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 
Park 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(49) 12 

(50) 9 

(51) 6 

26 

V. F. Gameau. 

(62) 1 

(63) 13 

(54) 18 

32 

W. Chas. Slape. 

Magill Road, Magill. 

(66) 3 

(56) 29 

(57) 16 

48 

G. C. Gavin .. 

Salisbury. 

(68) 11 

(59) 6 

(60) 7 

24 

G. C. Gavin .. 

Salisbury. 

(61) 18 

(62) 28 

(63) 18 

64 

H. H. Heflford . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge , 

(64)19 

(65)15 

(66) 8 

42 

H. H. Hefforcl . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
Bridge 

(67) 37 

(68) 19 

(69) 8 

1 

64 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercial Rd., Salisbury 

(70) 16 

(71) 11 

1 (72) 9 

,36 

W. H. A. Hodgson .. 

Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 11 

(74) 14 

(75) 6 

31 

E. A. Laraerton .... 

(boss Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 3 

(77) 21 

(78) 29 

5)3 

C. H. Lines* jun. ... 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 18 

(80) 36 

(81) 4 

67 

C. H. Linejj, jun. . .. 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(82) 21 

(83) 11 

(84) 1(^ 

48 

V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(86) 2 

(86) 4 

(87) ^j6 

21 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 18 

(89) 1 

(9o;) 1'^ 
(93*) 15 
(9o; 31 

32 

L. A. G. Pitt. 

24, John Street-, Payneham 

(91) 21 

(92) 16 

61 

H. A. Rasmussen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 16 

(96) 20 

66 

H. A. Rasmussen . .. 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(97) 17 

(98) 21 

(99) iU 

59 

S. E. Reodman. 

51, Gilbert Street, 

Gilberton 

(100) 30 

(101) 31 

(102) 

83 

Bruoe Rowe . 

“St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(103) 18 

(104) 8 

( 105) 30 

66 

Bruce Rowe . 

“St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(106) 14 

(107) 7 

(108) 6 

26 

H. J, Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 9 

(110) 8 

(111) 8 

26 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(132) 17 

(113) 16 

(114) 2 

36 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(116) 18 

(116) 11 

(117) 18 

47 

Thomas & Elson ... 

63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 7 

(119) 6 

(120) 10 

22 

H. L. Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(121) 24 

(122) 19 

(123) 26 

69 

H. L, Twartz. 

Gawler. 

(124)14 

(126) 11 

(126) 23 

48 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel XJght Gardens 

(127) 18 

(128) 36 

(129) 16 

70 

F. F. Welford . 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(130) 27 

(131) 10 

(132) 7 

44 
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Egg-layino Competition—Section 1—White Leghorns— contimied . 




Score to Month ending May 

31et, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes . 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenunga Gardens 

1 1 . 

(133) 2 
(136) 30 

(134) 25 
(137) 9 

(136) 20 
(138) 20 

47 

69 

Total—Seotioi 

_ . 

~ 

— 

2,166 


Section 2—Any other Light Breeds. 


V. F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(139) 13 

(140) 7 

(141) — 

20 


(Minorcas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 2 

(143) 16 

(144) - 

18 

Roberts 

(Minorcas) 





Total—^Section 2 . ! 


— 

— 

38 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 



Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(145) 35 

(146) 36 

(147) 15 

86 


Colonel Light Gardens 





B. Cooke. 

Kanmantoo. 

(148) 31 

(149) 9 

(150)30 

70 

L. H. Crawford - 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(151) 5 

(152) 2 

(163) 9 

16 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(154) 13 

(155)13 

(156) 34 

60 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga .. 

(167) 22 

(168)13 

(159) 22 

67 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 13 

(161) 22 

(162)14 

49 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(163) 5 

(164) 2 

(165) — 

7 

H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk. 

(166) 16 

(167) 20 

(168) — 

36 

H. H. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 17 

(170) 7 

(171) 20 

44 


Bridge 





F. J. Hudson . 

54, Wlllcox Av,, Prospect 

(172) 29 

(173) 42 

. (174) 16 

87 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(175) 18 

(176)40 

(177) 8 

66 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Linos, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(178)10 

(179) 4 

(180) 1 

15 

C. H. Lines, jun. 

Box 75, Gladstone. 

(181)17 

(182) 2 

(183)19 

38 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St,, Edwardstown 

(184) 17 

(186) 31 

(186)31 

79 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(187) 29 

(188) 16 

(189)14 

59 

J. Rawe. 

Honeyton St., Seaton I*k. 

(190) 28 

(191) 7 

(192)- 

35 

S. E. Rot^dman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(193) 28 

(194) 19 

(196) 39 

86 

S. E. Roedman. 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 2 

(197) 20 

(198) 29 

61 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler. 

(199) 25 

(200) 36 

(201) 18 

79 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 26 

(203) 39 

(204) 32 

97 


Glenunga Gardens I 

1 




N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood¬ 

1 (205) 34 

(206) 17 

(207) 23 

74 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W- H. L, Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

(208) 38 

(209) 13 

(210)10 

61 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rushton St., Goodwood 

! (211) 8 

(212) 39 

(213) 31 

78 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

' (214) - 

(215)- 

(216) - 

— 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217)- 

(218) - 

(219)- 

— 

Total—Sectio] 

q3 . 

__ 

__ 

— 

1,329 


Section 4—Any other Heavy Breed. 


H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220)— 

(221) - 

(222) — 

_ 

Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 




V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(223)14 

(224)— 

(225) 10 

24 


(Rhode Island Reds) 



V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodville 

(226)—. 

(227) 7 

(228) 19 

26 


(Rhode Island Reds) 


H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(229) 37 

(230) 22 

(231) 20 

79 


(Rhode Island Rods) 



W. R. Williams _ 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(232) 26 

(233) 26 

(234) 16 

67 


(Rhode Island Reds) 



W.R. Williams .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewville 

(235) 24 

(236) 17 

(237) 32 

73 


(Rhode Island Reds) 


Bruce Rowe . 

Bruce Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two WeUs 
(Bamevelders) 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(238) 2 

(239) — 

(240)- 

2 

(241)- 

(242)- 

(243) - 

— 


(Welsumers) 






Total—Section 4 ... . I 

— 


— 

271 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 


LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED JUNE 2'ncl.^FIBST GRADE EGGS 

ONLY. 


White Leghorns. 


Smglcs — 


Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 


H. H. Heft’ord . 
F. F. Welford . 

C. H. Lines, juri. 
Trios — 

S. E. Reedraan ., 
R, C. Crittenden . 

B. Cooke . 

Teams—* 

H. A. Rafismusseu 
IT. L. Twartz .. 
F. F. Welford . 


Minokcas. 

Smgles — 

M. lO. and C. A. Roberta. 

V. F. Gamoau. 


Bi.ack Orpingtons. 

Smgles — 

F. J. Hudson . 

A. G. Dawes. 

W. II. L. Wittenburg .. 

A. G. Dawes. 

S. E. Reedrnan. 

Trios — 

A. G. Dawes.... 

F. J. Hudson. 

S, E. Reedman. 

T earns —• 

W. H. L. Wittenburg. 

H. J. Mills.. 


37 

67 

36 

128 

35 

80 

83 

100—102 

75 

34 — 36 

72 

19 — 21 

125 

94 — 99 

117 

121—120 

114 

127—132 


16 

143 

13 

139 


42 

173 

40 

170 

39 

212 

39 

203 

39 

195 

97 

202—204 

87 

172—174 

86 

193—195 

139 

' 208—213 

138 

184—189 


Any other Heavy Breeds. 
Rhode IsUmd Reds. 

Smglcs — 


H. J. Mills .. ... 

. 37 

229 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills .. .. 

. 79 

229—231 

W. R. Williams. 

. 73 

235—237 

Teams —> 

W. B. Williams. 

. .. 140 

232—237 

V. F. Gameau. 

. 50 

223—228 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Adelaide. 

UOVERNIiNO COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins. J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, M.A„ D.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and well-proportioned course of instruction in the theory and practice 
of General Agriculture, including Viticulture and Oenology, as well as all phases of 
Livestock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course includes three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of R.D.A. 

Excellent opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 years of age or 
over. Splendid food and accommodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEIES.—£50 per annum, which covers board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary expenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—^Six scholarships are^ open for competition annually, eacl 
valued at £136 10s. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

RaSEWORTHY. 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


STOCK TROUBLES. 


[By P. Wise, Mount Barker.] 

Dairyimg Districts Conference, Mount Banker, May llth, 1933. 

Stock troubles ate very often brought about because owners do not take suflicient 
preventive measures.. Even with the best of attention, some disturbance in stock will 
crop up- A herd of cows of big production requires most attention, especially if on 
good feed and following calving. 

Preventive Measures. —A system cleanser is needed to prevent contamination of the 
blood, blockage of the tubes conneetod with the womb, thereby preventing pregnancy 
in the next season and probable attack by manimitis or inflammation of the udder, 
due to invasion of bacteria, via the blood vessels loading into the milk quarters. This 
is one way maminitis can attt'.ck and probably does more often than is expected. 

After calving, give 11b. Epsom salts, 1 teasploonful of saltpetre, with a dessertspoon¬ 
ful of ground ginger and a cup of treacie in a pint of warm water. Then follow with 
a bottle of clean water. Follow up the drench in a few hours or the next day with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cnrbonate of soda, and if slow in casting the after-birth, add 1 tea 
spoonful of saltpetre together with a dessertspoonful of ground ginger in 1 pint of 
water. Place this sulrstance dry into the bottle and add the water just previous to 
administering tlie drench. 

Bctention of the Placmta. —Where the aftei-birtli is retained, the previous mentioned 
drench wdll do much to help the position. Again, early removal is best if the cleanings 
are still (*litiging. Do not let this get into a state of i)utrefaction. 

First cleanse the retained j)ortion protruding, especmlly near the vagina. Wash oft 
the same w'ith a good antiseptic wasli. Thonoughly wash tlie hands. Place the left 
hand right up t(» the vagina, the same resting with the back of the hand down, 
holding the jwrtion to come away; the right hand pulling gradually until reaching 
the finer threads attached, when these will break. 

Bring about 8 pints of Avater to boiling point and allow it to cool off. Strain water 
through a white cloth that has been also boiled, add enough Condy’s crystals to colour 
the water a. violet shade, and inject same with a clean |>uinp. 

Cows Coming Bade for Bepeat of Service. —^If this system of cleaning of the animal 
is practised, the above will not be likely. Action wliich may prove beneficial is as 
follows:—Previous and up to witliin the day when the cow is Ijccoming troublesome, 
give the animal a douche out with a solution of carbonate of soda. Have the water 
well boiled, cooled off, and strained, say 2 or 4 pinte, add 2 tablespoonfuls o-f carbonate 
of soda to each pint, and syringe with this solution. Place the point of the syringe 
tube into the nock of the uterus. Condy^s crystal solution, just enough to stain one’s 
fingers, may be a good douche, but it should not be adminisk-red tioo near the time of 
service. 

Drenchmg. —A drench must be given with great care and notice taken that the 
animal is swallowing, otherwise the liquid gets down the trachea or windpipe, and 
finding its way into the lung tissue, causes pneumonia. Drenching a cow with two 
attendants should be an easy job. One stands on the near side and takes the near-side 
horn with the left hand, and the off-side with the right, standing against the near-side 
shoulder. The drencher passes his left hand under the offside horn and over the top of 
the nose, placing Die fingers in the mouth, of course clear of the grinders, and places 
the drenchmg bottle in the mouth. If the animal is restless, hold her nostril with 
the tliumb and fingers. The drencher’s position standing against the offside shoulder 
and arm under the horn is safe. If the animal tries to bend down, grip the nose, 
keep wen in, and turn the neck of the bottle against the roof of her mouth. 
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Due to research in diilerent countries regarding deficiency of minerals, it is likely 
that many difficulties will be overcome or not met with so often through giving saltlickfl 
containing minerals which the soils lack. Breeders in other parts record the disappear¬ 
ance of abortion when a few drops of 7 per cent, tincture of iodine are added twice 
weekly to the food of oows. It is also thought probable that in many cases abortion 
is a question not so much of lack of lime and phosphorus, as laek of iodine that pro¬ 
motes their assimilation. 

Milk Fever. 

An outbreak of this trouble reflects no disgrace on a breeder, but indicates that 
his milkers have reached the bre^aking point of their production. The cow is most 
likely to show this on her fourth calving; heifers do not contract milk fever. Milk 
fever can be prevented by following this simple method, or if the cows go dowm, it will 
be with a slight attack. Within a day or so of calving give a dreucli of 11b. of Epsom 
salts, 1 teaspoonful of saltpetre, and 1 de88ertsxx)onful of ground giugor in 1 pint of 
water with a cup of treacle. Provided the calf is due, this mixtaire will help calving. 

If there is loss of milk secretion, trembling, and a staggering walk are in evidence, 
give the drench if the animal can take it. At once sterilise the pump outfit, especially 
the nipple entering the teot. Do not touch the point of the teat with the hand, or the 
nipple entering the teat. Wash the udder previous to using tlje pump, and pump up each 
teat, say 60, 70, or 100 full bike jmmps, into each quarter. Do not tie tlic teat; 
hfold it a few seconds, it will not generally waste much air. 

Wlien the bicycle pump is used, remove the valve from the tyre and remove the ^alve 
rubber from the valve. Storili^se the nipple in boiling water; also draw a solution 
through the pump and pump off until dry. Use the full connection, othcrwi.se the 
nipple growing liot due to the pumping will burn the }K>int of the teat canal. Position 
of the Cow .—With the udder well inflated, and the teat not tied, place the animal on her 
brisket, propping that part first with well filled cornsacks each side, the front legs 
being tucked in under the cow. Second, go to the hindquarters, have a well-fllled sack 
ready, and bring the animal on her haunches. Kecj) the cow in this position. After a 
time, look for the passing of urine, aidi the same by a massaging action of the hand 
up and down between the top of the udder to underneath the vagina lip. In stubborn 
cases, rake the rectum us well; in fever, pow^er of evacuation is negligible, but the bacd?: 
bowel will fill up again following a cleau-out. If after one hour the cow is not up, the 
rectum pa.S8age is empty, water has been passed, and paralysis not present, administer 
with great care 2 tablespoonfuls of carbonate of soda in 1 pint of water with 1 dessert¬ 
spoonful of ground ginger and place 1 teaspoonful of imx wmica on the tongue with 
treacle. 

Mammitis (Inflammation of the Udi>er). 

This may be caused by a knock, blcK^kage of the milk duct, bruising, pinching through 
a long lay down on a big udder, organisms Which have ontered by the teat canal, 
through wounds, or through the blood or by way of the uterus. Symptoms .—Hardness 
of the udder tissue, te^t trouble, blood, jms abnormal color in the milk. At times 

discolored blood will show in the milk, due to a rupture of blood vessels. Treatment .— 
Apply hot foments (not in blood rupture) at once for 15 minutes, dry quickly, and 
foUonv with camphorated oil before the c.old can strike the udder. Milk away all 
possible secretions from the affected quarter. Do this twice before noon and after noon 
without fail. A droncli—11b, Epsom salts, 1 teaspoonful saltpetre, dessertspoonful of 
ginger, and 1 cup of treacle in 1 pint of water—will help to bring about the best 
result. 

Ailments of Calves. 

These are generally constipation, indigestion, and diarrhoea. Diarrhoea may be the 
first symptom of the two first-named—constipation and indigestion. At once give two or 
more tablespoonfuls, according to size and age of the calf, or castor oil, with a teaspoon¬ 
ful or two of milk. The oil will carry off the organisms often causing diaiThoea, 
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leaving a binding effect afterwards* White scour is harder to deal with. Remove the 
calf to fresh quarters, and sprinkle lime about the premises. Prepare 2ozS, of lime to 
Igall. of water, allow this to settle, and add a little of the solution to the milk. Any 
change in the feeding of a calf is likely to cause trouble. In this case dilute, and add 
a ^inch of carbonate of soda. Barmors should have a thermometer, for with its use 
on© can often determine the health of an animal. 

Bloat may be caused in cjxlves by feeding frothy separator milk. A cup of new 
milk added to 2galls. of skim will avoid this. When bloat occurs, quick action is neces¬ 
sary. Clear the rectum or back bowel with warm soapy water. Give 2 teaspoonfuls of 
carbonate of soda with 1 of ginger in a half-pint of warm water, and massage the 
left flank with the palm of the hand, working upwards and towards the tail. 

Horses. 

The horse is very subject to digestive trouble. For colic, give 1 pint of raw linseed 
oil, 2, .3, or 4 tablespoonfuls of turpentine—according to the size of the horse—and 
clear the back bowel by raking. Keep the horse on the move, let him have a roll, 
massage the stomach, and again mo^e the animal. At times, hot coffee to follow will 
give the desired result. 

Sheep. 

This animal is generally a poor patient, and more often not treated at all. If a 
drench is to be given it should be administered at the side of the mouth by way of a 
spoon or very small bottle. Digestive trouble is indicated by the sheep standing with 
its head down and not eating. This will often be relieved immediately by 1 teaspoonful 
of turpentine in 4 of olive oil. For worms in sheep, 1 teaspoonful of raw linseed oil 
and 1 teaspoonful of turpentine in a little milk has proved very helpful. The Stock 
Department lias issued a good booklet on the treatment of worms in sheep. Bhoep, 
most often lambs, go off very quickly during the time of luxuriant pasture, especially 
on rich clovers. They should be moved at once on to more scanty feeding on hillsides 
or bush country. 

Sometimes on slaughter a green abscess will be noticed in tlie flank glands; again, 
in the shoulder glands (pre-scapular), and also the lung glands (jjoaterior mediastinal) 
carry the lesion. This is caused by a bacillus which enters the wounds caused at the 
time of shearing. All wounds sdiould be dressed with an antiseptic solution. Do not 
dip off the shears—allow the wounds to heal first. It is probable that iodine in salt¬ 
licks will play an imjwrtant part against the above disease and help w'orm-infested 
sheep. 

Pigs. 

The ailments of pigs for the most j)art are digestive. They are hard to treat, especi¬ 
ally with drenches, because in squealing and fighting the liquid often finds its way 
into the lungs, causing pneumonia. Drench only 1 teaspoonful at a time. The fol¬ 
lowing experience may prove of interest. I saw six very nice young pigs eight weeks 
old, sold at a, sale, I knew the seller and his metlilod of feeding. A day or two fol¬ 
lowing the purchase one pig was dead, one nearly so, and the other four could only 
with difficulty stand up. I post-mortemed the dead pig, and concluded death was due 
to diet trouble. TTie pig which was very ill was given loz. of Ep^m salts, a quarter- 
teaspoonful of nitre, and 1 teaspoonful of ground ginger. This was made into a 
paste, cut up, rolled up to tlie size of a marble, and pushed down the throat with the 
aid of a clotheapeg, the mouth being held open with binder twine. The rectum was 
evacuated by 2 cups of warm soapy water. The four pigs recei^'ed a watery mixture 
of pollard, in which was dissolved Epsom salts and saltpetre. Within a day the pigs 
were out of danger. 

In cases where valuable animals are to be treated the fanner should seek the aer- 
viees of a veterinary surgeon. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
May there being present Messrs. H. N. Wicks (tSiairman)^ A. M. Dawkins, S. 

Hhepherd, F. Coleman, P. d. Burly, A. L. McBwin, A. J. Cooke, Dr. A. E. V. 
Ri^'hardson (Director Waite Agricultural Kesearch Institute), and TI. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary.) 

Apologies were received from Messrs. J. W. Saiidford, R. 11. Martin, and Prof. A. J. 
J^erkins. 

Pure Seed. —At the February meeting it was decided to obtain information from 
the New South Wales Department relative to the system adopted in that State by 
which crops of wheat suitable for seed were listed for public information. A grower’s 
name W'as added to the list (1) after the crop had been inspected during the! growing 
period by a field officer and favorably reported ujKni, and (2) after a- sample of the 
seed had bt^en received by the Under Sc^cretary Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 
and had satisfactorily jiassed a germination test or .s^itisfactorily passed inspection. 
The list of crops recDmmendwl for seed was then published in the Agricm>lUiTal Gas^tte. 

This matter was referred to the Director of Agriculture, who endorsed the following 
ref»ort by the Supervisor of Experimental Work (Mr. R. C. Bcott):— 

<‘In order to give a certiheate of purity an inapector must examine the crop shortly 
before maturity. This means that there is only a limited period duiingjth© growth of 
the crop when an examination for trueneBB-to-tjTe and freedom from strangers can 
b<‘ thoroughly carried out. Any scheme of a general nature must be thrown open to 
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all farmers, and since the average farmer is not a good judge of a crop likely to prove 
suitable for seed, a large number of applications would probably be received. This 
would necessitate sufficient staff to cope with the work in the limited time available. 

‘' I am of the opinion that such a scheme of certification would be more than could 
be efficiently handled by the staff available for the purpose, since at this time of 
the year the District Instructors are fully occupied with the crop competitions. For 
thid reason I would not recommend the adoption of an open scheme for certification, 
but some additions to the existing arrangements would be of advantage. In this con¬ 
nection, it is suggested that farmers entering a crop for competition lie eligible to 
make application for tlie judge to examine other crops on the farm with the| view' of 
their inclusion in the list of varieties recommended for seed. Di order that the judg(‘ 
should be able to map out his proceedings, it would be necessary for such i applications 
to reach the department prior to the commencement of judging. 

‘‘It is also recommended that the,insj)ection* of the seed as adopted in New* South 
Wales be included in our plan and that the owner of each crop passed for purity be 
required to submit a sample of the grain for examination before the variety could be 
added to the list of recommended crops. 

The Board decided to secure information from the Victorian Department of Agri¬ 
culture regarding the system adopted in that State for the icortification of seed wheat 
and that the matter be referred to the Crop Competition Committee. 

Dehorning oe Bulls. —Dairy Confermce Eesolution —“In the interests of human 
life, all bulls in <iairy herds should be dehorned, ajid that it be a request to the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture that the Board bring this resolution to the notice of the 
Eoyal Agri('uJtural Society, together with a suggestion that judges at the Society's 
show should not allow any points for a bulFs horns when judging daily bulls..” 

The IVoard decidccl to forward the resolution to the Royal Agricultural Society for 
their consideration. 

Dairy Industry Act. — Dairy Conference MesoMion —‘ ‘ That this ("onference asks 
that the Dairy Industry Act of 1928 be aniended tp compel all factories tf) pay for 
^1 ci(;am according to grade on a deferhirtiafl basis. ’ ’ * . , 

It was decided to bring this resolution under! the notice of tlie Minister, 

■ Duty on Sulihiate of Ammonia.— -A communication w'as received from the Com¬ 
monwealth Tariff Board stating tiigt a public inquiry into the question of necessity 
for the rates of duty provided under tariff resolutions mow operating in resi^fect of 
sulphate of aminonia and fertilisers which may be regarded as substitutes for sulphate 
of ammoiiia would be conducted by the Tariff Board at Parliament House, North 
Terrace, at 11 a.m. on Tuesday, July 4th. Mr, H. N. Wicks was appointed to give 
evidence before the Tariff Board on this occasion. 

Life Members. —The name of Mr. H. R. Jacolis, of the Miltalie Branch, was added 
tjo the roll of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

{ New Branches. —Approval wasi given for the forniation of a Women ^'s Branch at 
Morchard, with the following as foundation members:—Meadames A. R. Lang, A. J. 
i'wigden, F. Mills, B. Twigden, W. Twigden, C. Koch, B. S, McCallum, H. Tilbrook, 
F. li. Btainer, €. Behulz^ Misses G. McCallum and Kulpe. 

’ Conditional approval w'as also given for the formation of Women ^s Branches at 
Laura Bay, Wepowie, and Tap Ian. 

New —The following naihes’lvea'e^ added to the’rolls of-existing''Bfanches;-^ 

Yaduarie—J. R. Mackie; Moorlands—^A. T.'Matin; Kelly—-Harold Cliff; Balumbah-^ 
^dward Murphy, Allan Van Heythuysen; Truro-^F, J. G. Cojlina; Kapinnie—T. IL 
fright; McLaren Flat Women's—Miss Iris NichoJle; Redhill—W. Hancox; Taragoro—» 
0eo. Wilde; Laura Bay—Wm. Bourke, M. Morrison; Jervoia—J. L. Kesting; Chilimddle 
jftocks—Gillen McMahon. ! t 

Other items! were taken in committee. 
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DAIBY AND PABM PBODTJOE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & CX)., Limited, reported on June Jnt, 1933;— 

Butter. —Since last report there have been splendid general rains in all the 
dairying areas, and conditions throughout the State are very pnomising except over the 
far northern parts outside of Goyder's line, where the weather conditions have con¬ 
tinued dry. Production of butter has moved forward satisfactorily, and will steadily 
improve during the coming weeks. Arrangements are well in hand for the exporting 
of surplus, and already quantities have bctni packed for that purpose, hut for the time 
being Western Australia is drawing on this market for fresh sux^plies of choicest, and 
the floors are therefore being kept clear in this way. Locnl demand is keeping up well, 
and the turnover is now better than for some time past. Unfortunately London values 
show no indication of great imj)rovement as yet, (llioicest creamery fri‘sh butter in 
bulk, Is. OJd.; prints and delivery extra. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation 
levies.) Store and collectors’, S^d. to Dd. per lb. at store door, less usual stilling 
charges; special lots higher. 

Eor.s.—As usual at this time of the year, jiroduction is at a low level, and the wintry 
conditions of the past week or two have shortened ])roduction acutely, and for the next 
few weeks supplies arc likely to l>e only sufficient for local needs. Rjites continue 
steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck. Is. per dozen; selected, tested, and 
infertile, to Is. 5d. 

OlTEESE. —Only limited sufipliti.s are now coming forward from the factories, as jiro- 
duction in the South-East is now at lowest, but should improve within the next few 
weeks. YaliK's liave firmed in consecpienee of the shortening of sui>plies and stronger 
Australian demand. New makes, medium and large, 8(1, to 8^d.; loaf, 8^(1. tf) 9d.; 
semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. ]K'r lb. 

Baton. —Under the influence of rising Amlucs for live hogs and demand for bacon 
showing the usual winter iinjirovement, values hardened. Best local sides, 7:]d. to Sd.; 
best factory-cured middles, 8^(1. to 9d.; laige, 8d.; rolls, b^d. to 7d.; hams, lOd. to 
lOid. per lb.; cooked. Is. to Is. OM. Lard, prints 5s. per dozen. 

Ai.monds. —Considerable quantities of all classes were marketed during the month, 
but local buyers operatc'd freely, and all lots were cleared. Kernels also sold freely 
and are now somewhat short of requirements. Brandis and softshells, 71d. to 84d.; 
hardshells, lAd. to IJd. per lb. Kernels, Is. 9Ad. to Is. KHd. jwr lb. 

Honey. —AlUnough the consignments received wqto not large last month, heavy stocks 
are still held by some apiarists, and are drawn on as wanted. Values were without 
change. Prime cloar-axtracted in liquid condition, 3d, to 31d. per lb.; low'er grades, 
lid. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax, —Much heaAier quantities were marketed during the month, but local and 
interstate sales cleared all offering; Is. Oid. to Is. Id. per lb,, according to quality. 

Live Poui/ihy. —As usual during the winter months, the supplies of live poultry have 
shown a shrinkage and the markets have ruled firm in consequence. Prime quality stock 
has continued short of requirements, although considerable numbers of the lighter 
breeds were marketed at our three sales each week. Wo advise consigning. Orates 
loaned on application. Prime roosbu-s, 3s. 3d. to 4s. fld.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 
2a. 6d. to 38.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 28. 5d.; chickens low^er. Heavy^ 
weight hens, 2.s, 4d to 3s. 4d.; medium hens, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d.; light hens, Is. 5d to 
Is. 8(1.; couple of pens of weecly sorts lower. Geese, 2s. bd. to 3s. Gd.; goslings lower. 
Prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. to 48, 2d.; young Muscovy ducks, Is. lOd. to 2s. 4d.; 
ordinary ducks, Is. 6d, to 28. 3d,; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 
8d. to ll^d. per lb. live W'cight; do., fair condition, 6d. to 7|d. per lb, live w^eight; 
fattening sorts low^er. Pigeons, 4d to 4^d. each. 

Potatoes.—^L ocal new, fls. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.— New season Gs. 6d. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
DURING THE MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1938. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 



March. 

April. 


March. 

April. 

Apples (bushels) 

.. 479 

727 

Egg fruit (bushels). 

4 

1 

Baiuuias (bushels). 

.. 6,727i 

8,446 

Melons (bags) . 

4 

— 

Citrus— 



Onions (bags) .. 

— ■ 

326 

Jbemons (bushels). 

3 

— 

Peas (bags) ... 

3 

— 

Oranges (bushels) ..... 

15 

6 

Bulbs (packages) . 

21 

16 

Grapes (bushels) . 

H 

5 

Plants (packages).. 

74 

34 

Mixed fruit (bushels) .... 

2 

— 

Seeds (packages) .. 

25 


Passion fruit (bushels) ... 

40 

330 

Trees, fruit (packages) ..... 

— 

10 

Peaches (bushels) ... 

7 

— 

Wine casks (No.) . 

2,249 

1.741 

Pears (bushels). 

6 

6 




Persimmons (bushels) .... 

— 

11 

Fumigated — 



Pineapples (bushels). 

. 617 

850 

Trees, fruit (packages) ... 

— 

10 

Tomatoes (bushels). 

. 222 

77 

Wine casks (No.) . 

29 

13 

Blackberries (package) ... . 

1 

— 




Cape gooseberries (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Rejected — 



Nuts- 



Apples (bushels).. 

10 

— 

Mixed (bag) . 

1 

1 

Bananas (bushels) . 

15 

15 

Peanuts (bags). 

29 

89 

0ra}>e8 (bushels). 

H 

5 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) . 

36 

8 

Peaches (bushels). 

o 

— 

Beans (bushels) . 

5 

— 

Persimmons (bushels) .... 

— 

a 

Carrots (bags) . 

10 

— 

F'ineapples (bushels) . 

8 

12 

Cauliflowers (bags) . 

— 

25 

•Second-hand easels (No.) .. 

— 

2 



Overseas. 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.). 

529 

1,017 

-Wine casks (No.) 

60 

60 


Federal Quarantine Act. 



March. 

April. 

March. 

April. 


Packages. 

Lbs. 

I'ackages. 

Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 

. 2,.587 

440,383 

4,759 

839,114 

Canes.. 

. 212 

— 

154 


Chests, cocoanut. 

. 165 

— 

470 


Chests, tea . 

. 1,233 

Sup. ft. 

2,096 

Sup. ft. 

Timber . 

.133,415 

1,656,135 

123,154 

1,488,775 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 




March. 

April. 



March. 

April. 



Pkgs. 

Pkgs. 



Pkgs. 

Pkgs, 

India. 

Apples .... 

2,847 

2,347 

Scotland .... 

Apples .... 

6,100 

4,658 


Grapes .... 

796 

675 

Singapore ... 

Apples .... 

1,329 

944 


Pears . 

125 

— 


Citrus— 



Egypt . 

Apples .... 

375 

— 


I^eihons,. 

— 

2 

England .., 

Apples .... 

58,548 

75,284 


Grapes .... 

75 

161 


Pears . 

4,019 

6,683 


Peaches .,. 

26 

6 

France ..... 

Apples .... 

— 

6 


Pears . 

234 

262 

Germany ... 

Apples .... 

4,424 

29,522 


Quinces ... 

— 

44 

Holland .... 

Apples .... 

303 

— 


Vegetables . 

68 

98 

New Zealand 

Seed, Clover 

204 

— 

Straits 

Apples .... 

10 

10 

Netherlands, 

Apples .... 

2,790 

1,050 

Settlements 

Grapes. 

5 

7 

East Indies 

Grapes .... 

105 

326 


Peaches ... 

2 



Peaches ... 

— 

6 


Pears ..... 

3 

4 


I^ears . 

407 

461 


Potatoes .. 

20 

20 


Quinces ... 

— 

3 


Other 




Nuts. 

2 

— 


vegetables 

6 

19 


Vegetables . 

8 

16 

Sweden . 

Apples .... 

425 

5,073 


Scotland 6100 Singapore 1329 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the mouth of May, 1933, also the average 
precipitation for the month of May, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station, 

For 

May, 

1933. 

Av'ge 

for 

M«y. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall, 

Fae Nokth At 

av Urp 

ER Nor 

TH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

0-51 

0*30 

4*70 

Marree . 

0-48 

0*60 

6*89 

Farina . 

0-73 

0*66 

6*47 

Copley . 

Beltana . 

0-31 

0-99 

7*94 

(>•96 

0*95 

8*54 

Bliuman. 

0*99 

1*36 

11*96 

Hookina. 

1-02 

1*46 

11*53 

Hawker . 

0*96 

1*39 

12*30 

Wilson . 

1-Ofi 

1*26 

11*78 

Gordon. 

009 

1*03 

10*63 

Quorn. 

Ml 

1-48 

13*29 

Port Augusta .. 

1-26 

Ml 

9*42 

Bruce. 

1 08 

0*97 

9*93 

Hammond. 

0-91 

1*07 

11*31 

Wilmington .... 

1 74 

2*01 

17*43 

Willowie. 

1*44 

1*30 

12*19 

Melrose. 

312 

2*59 

22*85 

Booleroo Centre 

im 

1*61 

16*16 

Port Germein .. 


1*55 

12*43 

Wirrabara . 

2-41 

2*13 

19*21 

Appila . 

1-85 

1*48 

14*57 

Cradock. 

0-98 

M3 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

0*91 

1*28 

12*31 

Johnburg . 

0*04 

M4 

10*61 

Eurelia .... 

0*88 

1*34 

12*87 

Orroroo . 

1*27 

1*33 

13*21 

Nackara. 

1*06 

— 

1M6 

Black Rook .... 

1*52 

1*30 

12*41 

Oodlawirra .... 

1-30 

1-26 

11*56 

Peterborough .. 

1 51 

J 34 

13*21 

Yongala . 

2*04 

1*44 

14*42 

North-East. 


Yunta. 

116 

0-98 

8*50 

Waukaringa ... 

0-85 

0*87 

8*00 

Mannahill . 

0*38 

0*82 

8*28 

Cockburn . 

0*45 

0*99 

7*96 

Broken Hill .... 

0*28 

0-99 

9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

1*35 

1-60 

13*17 

Port Broughton 

3-02 

1*67 

13*93 

Bute. 

3*13 

1*87 

15*36 

Laura. 

2*09 

1*89 

17*91 

Caltowie. 

1-71 

1*81 

16*69 

Jamestown .... 

2*10 

1*85 

17*71 

Gladstone . 

2*34 

1 72 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .. 

2*37 

1*81 

16*78 

Georgetown .... 

3*56 

2*11 

18*36 

Narridy . 

2*39 

1*84 

16*85 

RedhUl. 

3*21 

1*94 

16*66 

Spalding... 

3 27 

2 17 

18*99 

Gulnare . 

3*20 

2*21 

18*56 

Yaoka. 

3*39 

1*76 

16*33 

Koolunga. 

304 

1*70 

15*40 

Snowto^. 

3*87 

1*84 

16*64 


Station. 

For 

May, 

1933. 

Av’ge 

for 

May. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Lower Nori 

:h .—con 

dinned. 


Brink worth. 

3*25 

1*87 

15*74 

Blyth . 

3*36 

2*07 

16*77 

Clare . 

4*38 

2*93 

24*63 

Mintaro . 

4*84 

2*75 

23*42 

Water vale. 

4*92 

3*12 

26*91 

Auburn . 

4-78 

2*78 

23*98 

Hoyleton. 

3*10 

2*00 

17*32 

Balaklava . 

2*23 

1*86 

16*49 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

2*36 

1*58 

12*93 

Terowie . 

1‘61 

1-24 

13*36 

Yarcowie. 

2*22 

1*33 

13*67 

Hallett. 

3*08 

1*68 

16*40 

Mount Bryan .. 

3*98 

1*79 

16*66 

Kooringa. 

3*08 

1*99 

17*89 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

3*52 

212 

18*66 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

3*55 

2*20 

18*$3 

Saddleworth ... 

3*63 

224 

19*66 

Marrabel . 

4*10 

2 20 

19*84 

Riverton . 

4*24 

2*37 

20*76 

Tarlce. 

2*74 

2*08 

18*11 

Stockport. 

2*59 

1*81 

16*88 

Hamloy Bridge , 

2*40 

1*77 

16*54 

Kapunda. 

3*04 

2*26 

19*79 

Freeiing. 

2*80 

1*91 

17*85 

Greenock. 

3*48 

2*39 

21*66 

Truro . 

3*37 

2*16 

19*96 

Stock well.: 

344 

2*18 

20*12 

Nuriootpa . 

3*67 

2*23 

20*64 

Angaston. 

3*95 

2*6() 

22*43 

Tanunda . 

3*89 

2*47 

2202 

Lyndoch . 

3*74 

2*52 

23*45 

Williamstown .. 

6-41 

3 12 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

2*57 

1*71 

1 14*33 

Mallala. 

2-82 

1*04 

16*56 

Roseworthy .... 

3*38 

1*87 

1 17*34 

Gawler. 

2*37 

2*31 

18*96 

Two Wells. 

2*68 

1-87 

15*70 

Virginia . 

3-55 

2*07 

17*12 

Smithfield . 

3*18 

2*20 

17*50 

Salisbury. 

3*84 

2*23 

18*54 

Adelaide. 

5*40 

2*73 

2M0 

Glen Osmond .. 

7*86 

3*19 

25*96 

Magill. 

5*92 

3*25 

25*50 

Mount Loppy Ranges. 


Teatre© GuUy .. 

6*37 

3*43 

27*30 

Stirling W^est ... 

13*39 

0*47 

46 91 

Uraidla. 

12*64 

6*36 

43*91 

Clarendon . 

7*69 

3*91 

32*82 

Morphett Vale , 

4*28 

2*08 

22*64 

Noarlunga. 

4*67 

2*46 

20*34 

Willunga . 

6*05 

3*44 

26*01 

Aldinga . 

4*23 

2*47 

20*21 
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Station. 

For 

May, 

1933. 

Av'ge 

for 

May. 

Av’ge 

Armtial 

Kain' 

faU. 

i 

Station. | 

For 

May, 

1983. 

Av’ge 

for 

May, 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 









Mount Lofty 

Myponga. 

Normanville ... 

Yankalilla . 

Mount Pleasant 

Birdwood. 

Oumeraoha .... 
Millbrook Res. . 

Tweed vale. 

Woodside. 

Ambleside . 

Nairne . 

Mount Barker .. 

Echunga . 

Macclesfield ... | 

Meadows .SifiS 

Strathalbyn .... 


Murbay Flats and 


6-64 

3-79 

29-48 

4-10 

2-68 

20-69 

4-32 

2-92 

22-85 

6-46 

3-00 

27-18 

7-56 

3-18 

29-16 

8-21 

3-98 

33-39 

9-22 

4-63 

34-86 

9-66 

4-03 

36*89 

8-40 

3-61 

1 32-25 

10-31 

3-88 

34-87 

7-07 

3-11 

28-09 

7-69 

3-76 

31-79 

8-07 

4-06 

33-15 

6-01 

3-34 

30-43 

7-34 

417 

36-12 

3-14 

2-27 

19-34 


Meningie . 

323 

2-24 

Milang . 

1-77 

1-70 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

2-03 

1-60 

Wellington. 

2-05 

1-59 

Tailem Bend ... 

2-55 

1-79 

Murray Bridge . 

1 83 

1-45 

Callington . 

2-11 

1-64 

Mannum .1 

1-79 

1-29 

Palnujr. 

3-87 

1-60 

Sedan . 

1-82 

1-32 

Swan Reach ... 

1-55 

1-24 

Blanohetown ... 

1-49 

1-27 

Eudunda . 

2-83 

1-85 

Sutherlands .... 

1-35 

1-21 

Morgan. 

1-06 

1-02 

Waikerie . 

1-29 

0-93 

Overland Crnr... 

1-16 

1-09 

Loxton. 

J-35 

1-29 

Renmark. 

1-07 

1-08 


Valley. 

2l>4 18-37 
1-70 14-92 
l-6() 14-76 
1-59 14-56 
1-79 14-70 
1-45 13-69 
1-64 15-20 
1-29 11-47 

1-60 15-43 
1-32 12-11 

1-24 10-60 
1-27 11-04 
185 17-11 
1-21 10-82 
1-02 9-20 

0-93 9-66 

1-09 10-41 

1-29 11-69 

1-08 10.49 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Eucla . 1-53 1-29 

Kullarbor. 1-13 1-26 

Fowler’s Bay ... 2-11 1-72 1 

Penong. 1-80 1-75 1 

Koonibba. 1-53 1-46 1 

Denial Bay .... 1-09 1-53 1 

Ceduna. 1-82 1-40 

Smoky Bay .... 2-05 1-40 1 

Wirrulla. 2-57 1-18 1 

Streaky Bay ... 3-17 1-92 1 

Chandada . 3-09 

Minnipa. 2-17 1-63 1 

Kyaneutta. 2-57 —- 

Talia. 3-18 1-83 1 

Port ElHston ... 4-53 2 06 1 

Yeelanna. 3-33 1-98 1 

Cummins. 4-20 2-06 1 

Port Lincoln..., 3-99 2-34 1 

Tumby ... 2-52 1-56 b 

Ungarra. 3-18 1-91 b 

Carrow.. 1*97 1-39 b 

Afno Bay. 2-38 1-33 1 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— contd . 

Etudall . 3-25 1-53 12*19 

Uleve . 3-61 1-75 14*66 

:owell . 0-96 1-20 11*10 

tfiltalie. 2-40 1-57 13*64 

Darke’s Peak .. 3-09 1-64 14-92 

S;imba . 2-08 1-34 11-62 

Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

2-46 

1-87 

13-91 

Kadlna. 

2-65 

2-00 

16*61 

Moonta. 

3-20 

1-95 

16-05 

Paskeville ..... 

3 37 

1-90 

16-46 

Maitland . 

4-55 i 

2-55 

19-90 

Ardrossan . 

3-01 

1-69 1 

13*93 

Port Victoria ... 

3-24 

2-07 

16-40 

Ourramulka .... 

2-97 

2-08 

17-87 

Minlaton . 

,3-06 

2-19 

17-80 

Port Vincent .,. 

2-19 

1-60 

14-40 

Brentwood. 

3-51 

1-88 

15-46 

Stansbury. 

4-20 

205 

16*81 

Warooka .. 

3-16 

2-29 

17-61 

Yorketown .... 

321 

2-()9 

16-94 

Edithburgh. 

302 

203 

16-34 


Cape Borda .... 

4-28 

3-19 

KingBCote . 

3-39 

2-51 

Penneshaw .... 

2-35 

2-11 

Victor Harbor .. 

3-35 

2-.58 

Port Elliot. 

3-36 

2-44 

Goolwa. 

2-25 

2-20 

Copevillo . 

185 

1-25 

Meribah. 

1-63 

1-.52 

Alawoona. 

1-47 

1-38 

Mindarie . 

2-53 

1-42 

Sandalwood .... 

1 89 

1-77 

Karoonda . 

2-21 

1-97 

Pinnaroo . 

2-18 

1-76 

Parilla . 

2-49 

1-71 

Lameroo .1 

2-85 

1-86 

Parrakie . 

3-23 

1-84 

Geranium. 

3-17 

2-04 

Peake . 

2-88 

1-89 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1-92 

1-59 

Coomandook ... 

3-10 

2-10 

Coonalpyn .... t 

4-26 

1-88 

Tintinara. 

6-29 

2-24 

Keith . 

4-22 

2-31 

Bordortown .... 

3-95 

2-07 

Wolseley . 

4-13 

2-00 

Frances . 

6-18 

2-15 

Naracoorte .... 

' 5-32 

: 2-44 

Penola ........ 

4-47 

2-95 

Luoindale. 

6-82 

2-55 

Kingston . 

5-01 

3*06 

Rob©. 

5-22 

3-05 

Beachport . 

4-15 

3-19 

Millicent. 

4-84 

3-46 

Kalangadoo .... 

5-11 

3-81 

Mount Gambler 

3*64 

3-46 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meoting.s. 

Branch. j 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Mefitings. 

June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 


« 




1 

7 

5 

AUanclalc East .... 

t 

2 

7 

Goode Woinen’s.. .. 

t 

7 

5 

Appila-Y arrowie ... 

t 

2 

7 

Greenock. 

t 

12 

10 

Ashbourne. 

* 

7 

6 

Green Patch . 

1320 

8 

6 

Auburn Women’s . . 

t 

R 

B 

Gumeracha . 

4c 

5 

10 

Balaklava . 

>»> 

26 

— 

Hanson . 

* 

6 

11 

Balumbah . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

* 

7 

6 

Balumbali Women's 

1309 

7 

5 

Hindmarsh Island. . 

1329 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

t 

5 

3 

Hope Forest . 

t 

6 

3 

Belalie Women’s ... 

t 

13 

11 

Hoyleton. 

4> 

10 

17 

Berri. 


7 

5 

Inman Valley . 

1330 

15 

20 

Belvidere. 

* 

— 

— 

Jamestow'ii . 

* 

21 

19 

Blackheath . 

t 

8 

13 

Jervois. 

t 

8 

13 

Black Springs. 

t 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo Women’s 

4> 

10 

8 

Blackwood. 

t 

12 

10 

Kalangadoo. 

4t 

10 

8 

Blyt,h . 

* 

23 

28 

Kalyan. 

41 

21 

19 

Booleroo Centre .. . 

* 

2 

7 

Kangarilla Women’s 

* 

15 

20 

Boolgun. 

t 


— 

Kanni ... 

1326 

— 

— 

Boor’s Plains. 

1318 

1 

6 & 29 

Kapinnie . 

t 

— 

— 

Bow hill . 


6 

3 

Kapunda. 

4> 

9 

14 

Brentwood. 

* 

1 

6 

Karoonda . 

4t 

7 

6 



7 

5 


* 

8 

6 


41 


3 

Kelly . 

t 

3 

1 

Brown low' ... 



Kilkerran. 

* 

E 

4 

Buchanan . 

* 

— 


Kongorong . 

* 

5 

3 

Bugle . 

* 

13 

11 

Koonibba. 

4> 

1 

6 

Bute . 

* 

ir> 

20 

Koppio. 

t 

6 

4 








Calipli. * 

1 

6 

4 

Kringin . 

41 

5 

10 

("aralue. 

I * 

7 

5 

Kulkawirra . 

1327 

13 

11 

(’arrow . j 

1 * 

7 

6 

Kyancutta. 

1325 

6 

4 

Cherry Cardens ... 

t 


1 

Kybybolite . 

♦ 

8 

6 

Chilpuddie Rock ... 

t 

— 

— 

Kybybolite Women’s 

t 

6 

4 

(’lare Woinen’s. 

t 

— 

—, 

Lameroo . 

4c 

3 

1 

Clarendon . 

♦ 

5 

3 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

t 

7 

5 

t’leve .. . 


3 

1 

Laura . 

41 

10 

8 

Collie . 

* 

7 

5 

Laura Bay. 

1325 

13 


Cooinandook. 

* 

30 

28 

Lipson . 

♦ 

3 

1 

Coonawarra. 

* 

8 

_ 

Lone Gum and 




OoonavvaTTa WTijnen’s 

1310 

21 

19 

Monash . 

♦ 

7 

5 

Cummins. 

4> 

9 

14 

Lone Pine .. 

4> 

6 

3 

(Jungena. 

* 

1 

6 

I.iOwbank. 

* 

7 

5 

Currenov Creek .... 


5 

10 

Loxton . 

♦ 

9 

14 

Elbow Hill. 

1319 

8 

6 

Lyndoch . 

t 

6 

4 

Eudunda . 


6 

3 

McLaren Flat .... 

« 



Egrelia. 

♦ 

10 

8 

McLaren J<^lat 




Enrelia Women’s . . 

1310 

7 

6 

Women’s . 

t 

1 

6 

Evorard East. 

41 

— 

— 

Macclesfield. 

t 

16 

20 

Farrell’s Flat. 


30 

28 

MacGilliyray. 


6 

4 

Frances . 


7 

— 

Mallala. 

* 

19 

17 

Frayvillo . 

1328 

— 

— 

Maltee . 

t 

8 

6 

Georgetown. 


3 

1 

Mangalo Women’s . 

t 

— 

— 

Geranium. 

* 

24 

29 

Meadows . 

• 

7 

5 

Gladstone . 


2 

7 

Meribah. 


12 

10 

Gladstone Women’s 

t 

9 

.14 

Milang . 

1331 

B 

8 

Glencoe . 


13 

11 

Millicont. 

« 

30 

28 





Millioent Women’s . 

t 

— 

— 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

j Dates of 
Meetings. 

June. 

July. 


June. 

July. 

Miltalie. 

t 

3 

1 

Snowtown . 

t 

10 

14 

Mindarie . 

41 

2 

7 

South Kilkerran ... 

t 

6 

4 

Monarto South .... 

t 

— 

— 

Springton. 

t 

7 

5 

Moorlands . 

t 

7 

— 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

19 

17 

Morchard. 

t 

2 

7 

Stockport. 

t 

— 


Mount Barker. 

* 

19 

17 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

14 

12 

Mount Oonipass ... 

* 

1 

6 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

23 

28 

Motint Gambler ... 

* 

9 

14 

Tailem Bend. 

4i 

15 

13 

Mount Hope . 

1325 

6 

4 

Talia. 

* 

30 

28 

Mudamiickla. 

t 

10 

8 

Tantanoola . 

t 

3 

1 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women’s 

t 

7 

5 

Mundalla Women’s 

1310 

8 

6 

Taplan. 

* 

6 

4 

Murraytown . 

1316 

— 


Taragoro . 

t 

8 

6 

Myi)onga . 

1332 

15 

20 

Tarlee. 

* 

R 

11 

Myrla. 

* 

7 

6 

Truro . 

t 

19 

17 

Nantawarra. 

t 

8 

4 

Tulkineara. 

* 

8 

6 

Naracoorte . 

* 

10 

8 

Tweedvale. 

t 

15 

20 

Nelshaby. 

! t 

— 

— 

Ungarra. 

* 

15 

13 

Netlujrton . 

t 

7 

5 

Upper Wakefield .. 

t 

8 

6 

Nunjikompita. 

« 

8 

6 

Uraidla and Summer- i 




Nunkeri.. 

* 

7 

6 

town. 

* 

5 

3 

O’Loiighlin . 

A 

12 

10 

Waddikee Rocks .. 

* 

3 i 

1 

Overland Corner ... 

t 

7 

5 

Waikerie . 

* 

9 

14 

Owen . 

t 

2 

7 

Wallala . 

* 

14 

12 

Parilla . 

t¥ 

27 

25 

Wanbi . 


28 

26 

Parilla Women’s ... 

A 

21 

19 

Wandearah . 

* 

6 

4 

Parilla Well. 

* 

20 

18 

Warcowie. 

t 

6 

4 

Parilla Well Women’s 

t 

20 

18 

1 Warcowie Women’s. 

t 

6 

4 

Parrakie Women’s.. 

* 

27 

18 

Warramboo. 

* 

6 

4 

Paruiia. 

♦ 

2 

7 

Warramboo Women’s 

1313 

— 

— 

Paskc'^iHe . ...... 

t 

6 

4 

Wasleys. 

1317 

8 

13 

Pata. 

* 

2 

7 

Wasley’s Women’s . 

t 

1 

6 

Penola . 

t 

3 

1 

Water vale . 

* 

19 

17 

Penola Women’s ... 

1311 

— 

— 

Wauraltee . 


6 

4 

PftTi Wortham. 

t 

8 

6 

Weavers. 

f 

12 

10 

Petersville. 

A 

6 ' 

4 

Wopowie . 

t 

5 

3 

Petina . 

* 

24 

22 

Williamstown 




Pinnaroo Women’s . 

t 

2 

7 

Women’s . 

t 

7 

5 

Port Elliot. 

t 

17 

15 

Willowie. 

* 

26 

24 

Pygery. 

1326 

6 

4 

Wilmington. 

1314 

13 

11 

Ramijo. 

1328 

5 

3 

Wirrabara . 

« 

— 

— 

Redhill. 

t 

6 

4 

Wirrilla . 


3 

1 

Rendelsham . 

t 

3 

1 

Wirrdla Women’s .. 


1 

6 

Rendelsham Women’s 

1311 

— 

— 

Wirrulla. 

* 

21 

19 

Riverton . 

4e 

12 

10 

Wolseley . 

t 

12 

10 

Roseworthy . 

t 

— 

—. 

Wudinna. 

t 

— 

— 

Rudall . 

A 

6 

4 

Yadnarie . 


6 

4 

Saddle worth . 

« 

10 

7 

Yandiah. 

1316 

9 

— 

Saddloworth 




Yaninee . 

t 

— 

— 


1312 

6 

4 

Yeelanna. 

* 

7 

5 

. 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

t 

3 

1 

Yurgo. 

t 



Shoal Bay . 

t 

6 

4 

Yurgo Women’s.... 

1314 




No reports received during the month of May. 
I Held over. R In recess. 
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im 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Brancli Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription:—Life members, Branch Secretaries, members 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the same 
house as (a) a life member, (b) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August let 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during the mouths of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. 6d. each nomination for that period.] 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


BALUMBAH. 

April 12th.—AttcndiUK'e, 14. 

Question Box. —The meeting took the form of a Question Box:—‘‘Should bulbs be 
unearthed, and why?’’ Amwer: All bulbs slwmld be unearthed as soon a:", the loaves 
are dry. If this is not done the bulbs multiply and grow loo close, together, causing 
weak and small flowers. “Why do some custards go watery?” Answer: This is caused 
through the oven being t/oo hot and soinctinies by u.sing too much sugar. “Kecipe for 
a Yorkshire pudding?” Aruswer: 2 ta'ble8i)oonfuls of flour, 2 eggs, pincli salt, .small 
quantity of milk. Beat until very smootJi, and if possible let it stand an hour or so. 
Just before juittiiig in the Ixiiling fat add a little cold water and beat well. Bake about 
quarter of an hour and serve immediately. “Do watermelons ripen in May? If not, 
could a gre^'n watermelon lx* made u?e o-f?” Amwer: Watermelons do not ripen 
properly in May, but perlnips jam could be made similar to watermelon jam. “How 
to remove ink or blood stains from col()r(‘d silks?” Answer: Eub glycerine on the 
place with a soft cloth, afterwards rinsing in cold water, “ Does feeding cows on hay 
cause them to give less milk, and a remedy?” Ariswer: If cows have gone off milk it 
does not necessarily mean hay feed is the cause, but a good ration is:—2 parts crushed 
oats, 1 part bran, 1 part linseed nie^l, 1 packet Epsom salts, and a pinch of super 
given in the fccNi daily. (Secretary, Miss V. Wohling.) 


May Jrd.—Attendance, 15. 

Sweet I^ea Culture. —Miss H. Jericho contributed the following paper:—“This 
flower is easily grown and with a little attention will yield excellent blooms. Frfparing 
the Soil .—A trench sliould be made alx)ut 9in. deep and filled jiltemately witli layers of 
manure and soil, then well watered before sowing the seed. Trellismg .—It is advisable 
to make the trellis first before sowdng, because if made after sowing there is'a likeli' 
hood of damaging the growing plants. A trellis made of malice stakes and binder 
twine laced in between is very suitable for one season. If the trellis is required for 
several seasons, iron droppers and wire is suggested. Wire-netting is not so practical 
because the plants are likely to be damaged by the wind brushing them to and fro. 
The seeds should be sown about 9in. apart, during the end of March or the begin¬ 
ning of April, and wJien big enough should be tied to the first string in the trellis. Do 
not use cotton or thin string, because of the possibility of the plants being cut. No 
shoots should be allowed to grow from around the bottom of tlie stem, except the main 
one. Likewise do not allow any tendrils to lie on the ground; this spoils the appear¬ 
ance of the plant and tends to make the plot untidy. When the* plant is about 4in. 
high allow two more .stems to develop—one on either side, and prune any shoots other 
than these. If this is done, the result will be long-stemmed flowers. To obtain 
flowers for exhibition, do not allow any buds to develop until the end of May. Then 
water at least once a fortnight with strong liquid manure, at the same time suppress¬ 
ing any unnecessary growth that comes up from the bottom. If intending to save 
seeds for next yeij-r, carefully select the flowers and tie a piece of wool around the stalk. 
If possible select good long stalks, with four or five blooms on each; these will give 
best results next season. For decorative purposes the sweet pea is almost in the front 
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rank. If picked in the mornjng, and the water in w^hich they are placed freshened 
ever^ in6iliiug, they will keep tor a week. When placed with fern, or in massed for¬ 
mation, they make a striking' picture. They are also very suitable for posies, because 
they keep fresli a long tiitie after being picked, without water, at the same time saving 
the wearor the expense of perfume. V' (Becretary, Miss V. Wohling.) 

OOONAWAmA. 

April 19th.—Attendance, 13. 

3UTTERMAJKING.—Mcsdanies Allder and Skinner read papers on this subject from the 
Journal, and meml>ers gave the following hints:—“See that the cows do not eat any 
weed or food that will taint tlio butter. Never leave any wooden or metal utensil 
standing in the cream. If coloring is needed in the butter use water to which has been 
previously added a grated carrot. Avoid adding warm cream to cold cream. Baiting .— 
Brine should be added last; allow 1 cup of water to 3 tablospoonfulB of salt for 31b8. 
of butter. If salt (1 tablespoonful to lib. butter) is adde<i when cream is put in the 
churn, the butter will keep better, the salt will not work out, nor butter go streaky. “ 
(Secretary, Mrs. F. Skinner.) 


EUBELIA (Average annual rainfall, 12.87in.). 

Attendance, 8. 

Fruit Boti’Lino. —Paper read by Mrs. S. Manning;—“A fruit-bottling outfit is 
necessary in every home, especially for those who have gardens and grow their own 
fruit and vegetables. It is very simple and I have had no failures. The first essential 
is hnn fruit. Make the syrup by boiling sugar and water together o-r by pouring the 
boiling water on the sugar. Water may be used instead of syrup, and if using water, 
heat the fruit with the sugar before using. I prefer the syrup, because it saves extra 
trouble when home-grown fruit is used. Prepare the fruit and place it in the jars, 
which have been three-parts filled with syrup. Then put on the rubber ring, cover, and 
clips, and sterilise for the required time and temperature.^^ 

Fritters. —Mrs. E. Wall (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper;—“If fritters 
are cooked properly they are both tasty and digestible A faint blue smoke must rise 
from the pan of heated fat before any batter mixture is added, otherwise the fat will 
sink into tlio fritters and make them hard to digest. Any sweet or savory mixture can 
be added to a batter mixture to make fritters. If the batter is made from half to one 
hour before using, it will bo found much lighter than if cooked as soon as mixed. A 
good mixture is made with ^Ib, flour, i cup of milk, 1 egg, and a pinch of salt. Sieve 
the flour and salt together into a basin, make a well in the centre and add the unbeaten 
Work in the flour, gradually adding a little milk at a time. Beat until smooth, 
place a plate over the basin, and leave fbr ^ to 1 hour. Slices of cold cooked meat 
made into fritters and served hot with chipped potatoes and fried tomatoes make a 
tasty luncheon or supper dish. Sardines make excellent fritters, and if cooked in oil 
can be eaten cold with lettuce or beetroot salad. Almost any fruit can be used for 
making fruit fritters. ^» 

MTINDAIAjA (AVerage annual rainfall, 19.32in.). 

April 1.3 th.—^Attendance, 17. 

Breadmakino. —The follonnng paper was contributed by Mrs. W. Jones:—“Bread- 
making is becoming more general in the country than it was before the depression. 
Everyone is striving to live as cheaply as possible, and consequently bread is being 
made in the homo instead of buying it. Home-made bread is more economic, it is 
more nourishing, goes further, and satisfies one^s appetite better than baker ^s bread. 
Bread is a daily food, which means that its making is a continual task, so that the 
simplest method is needed, otherwise one is inclined to avoid this work. The high-class 
recipe is no doubt good and can produce a very nice loaf, but the average housewife 
favors the simpler way, which, if carried out properly, will give a nice batch of bread. 
To obtain good bread, good yeast is essential. I prefer hop yeast made from the 
following recipe;—A good handful of hops steeped in ^ pint or a little more boiling 
water (do not boil hop water, it tends to darken the bre?id), 4 tablespoons flour, 
3 tablespoons sugar, put in bottle, pour in luko warm hop water, shake thoroughly. 
In hot weather this should be ready in three or four hours; let stand longer in cold 
wieather. Instead of all the quantity of flour, grated raw potato is good, but this is 
not recommended in hot weather, it tends to over-rise and make the bottle sour if 
used frequently. Potato water should never be thrown away, it is always valuable 
for breadmaking. I always put it in when mixing the sponge. To mix a dough of 
the right consistency some ear© is necessary. It should b© kneaded thoroughly to 
remove all lumps and to avoid that streaky appearance sometimes noticed in a loaf. 
•Me quantity of salt used depends on the siJse of the batch. For show purposes 1 
sift salt with flour three times. The addition of a little alum or cream lof tnrlJaf 
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whitens and makes the bread finer. Scalding the flour will obtain a nice, soft crustf 
after the bread is baked. Heavy bread is usually a cold weather complaint. Warm 
the flour in the over before mixing. I favor setting bread over night and baking next 
morning. I cock a 2-lb. loaf 1 hour, and larger loaf 1^ hours. A well-baked loaf will 
always cut well, and keeps well. I favor baking twice a week for an ordinary sized 
family; for larger families three times a week. When bread is in tins and ready 
for the oven, stand it in a hot oven for a quarter of an hour before shutting the oven 
door.^* (Secretary, Miss K. Hillier.) 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.06iii.). 

April 5th.—Attendance, 22. 

Home Economies. —Soap MaMng. —Mrs. C. Reilly read the following paper:— 
^^The basis of all soap is the yellow, ordinary household soap, iny recipe for which is as 
follows:—61b. fat, lib, resin, lib. caustic soda, ilb. borax, 14 pints water Dissolve resin 
and borax in washing copper in 11 pints water, boil until resin is dissolved, melt fat, 
and add to resin. Dissolve caustic soda in 3 pints warm water, add to the other, and 
stir all together until it lK>ils (about five or ten minuutes). It should then be thick 
and creamy and ready to take olT. Watch it carefully when caustic, .and water go in, 
as it quickly boils over; have a jug of cold water ready to throw in should the soaii 
boil up quickly. Leave for one week before cutting into bars. Toilet S<oap .—Take 
about quarter the amount of ordinary so.ap from the copj)er and mix into it a little Lux, 
Hb. pure glycerine, ^Ib. palm olive, and stir until dissolved. Add Db. honey, 41b. fine 
oatmeal, 2 teas'|>oonful8 of lavender Pour out in clean tobacco tins to set. Sand Soap, 
—Take some of the ordinary household soap and work into it fine white sand and 
rasinnga of Mount Gambier white stone. Keep stirring until nearly cold and set in 
tins. Boot Polish. —14ozs. bicarbonate potassium, 2 pts. boiling water, 1 pt. turpen¬ 
tine, 2oz8 Tiigrosene, ill), beeswax. l*art 1—Melt wax on water bath, then add turpen¬ 
tine. Part 2—Dissolve bicarbonate potassium and nigrosene in hot water. Mix Parts 
1 and 2 until cold. Boot Preserve .—Equal parts of beeswax and mutton fat melted 
toget her is excellent for waterproofing men ’.s and (hildi^n) ’s boots in w'inter. Tennis 
shoes can l)e cleaned with whiting mixed with Iwiled starch; it will not rub off. 
Buhher rings for jjresi'rving Ixdtles can be (-ut from (>1(1 motor tubes. A jdece of 
ordinary strong wire turm’d sharply uj) at one end and pointed is useful for extracting 
corks frmn a ttottle. Kerosene tins cut lengthwise and fitted with a lid make good 
bread or cake tins, also a. lunch basket for men in the field. A hoiiu-mado duco plant 
is useful for working over tarnished flower vastis or oniameuts. Chairs, furniture, or 
basketware can be made to look like new with this useful jtlant. (Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Kidman.) 


RENDELBTTAM. 

April .5th.—Attendance, .12. 

OAKEXI.VKTNO.—Paper road by Mrs. F. Todd, sen,:—^^Good materials are needed for 
successful cakemaking. The butter firm and all gravy removed from drip[)ing when 
the latter is used. Eggs must be fresh, especially for sponges. Wash all curr.ant.s and 
sultanas and spread in a large dish to dry. When cooking for Ohristrnas or a party, 
ovenslides, caketins, pattiepans, &c., can lie cleaned and greased beforehand. A good 
sound oven is essential. Christmas Calce. —11b. butter beaten to a cream, add lib. 
sugar. well mixed, add Db. each atoned raisins, currants, and sultanas, 6oz. 

lemon peel sTiredded finely, 6 bitter almonds, loz. .sweet almonds blanched, and juice and 


LIFE - A BUSINESS 


It is a paradox, perhaps, that while Home Life is a refuge from business, it la itself a business. 
Monev enters so largely into everything that it mmt be planned for in every phase of life. 

It is In business that money Is earned, in the Home, chiefly, that It is spent, and there Is no 
sound reason why the spending should not he regarded as being just as Important a.s earning. 
In fact, It Is far more important, for earning Is difficult and must employ wisdom, forethought, 
and energy, while spending is easy, so easy that there Is temptation to spend unwisely. 

Every Home, then, is a business, and needs an economic system, of which the Savings Bank 
Pass Book cjin be the valuable basis, 

(!lbiiBoiiw«aItb$avmfl8®anfiofHu8ttaIia 

‘G0ABANTEED BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOYEBNMENT. 
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grated rind of a lemon, a pinch of powdered cloves, 2 pinches powdered cmnamon, a 
little nutmeg, 3 cups flour, the yolk of 8 eggs beaten with a wineglassful of brandy. 
As each artide is added to tlie mixture- it must be well stirred. Lastly, stir in white 
of eggs beaten to a stiff froth and continue beating the mixture rapidly for 20 minutes. 
Put in buttered paper mould and bake for three hours. Pownd each butter, 

sugar, flour, 4 eggs, 4ois. each currants and raisins. Put butter in bowl and place in 
warm place until soft, add 2 eggs, beat well together for flve minutes, then another egg, 
and beat again until 4 eggs are used. Then add otlier ingredients. Put mixture in 
buttered mould, well papered, and bake one hour. JEoifUir Cc^e. —'11b. flour, 8oz. butter, 
ilb. sugar, ioz. ground almonds, 3 eggs, loz. caraway seed, 1 teaspoonful baking 
powder, a little nutmeg and vanilla essence. Cream butter and sugar and mix in the 
sifted flour with tlie beaten eggs one at a time, bejit well, then add almonds, nutmeg, 

and seeds, lastly baking powder and flavoring. Pour in greased tin and bake in 

moderate oven hours, iiponge Ginger Sandwich. —^Ib. butter, 2 eggs, cups flour, 
1 teaspoonful each ginger and spice, pinch of nutmeg, 1 cup milk, ^ cup treacle, i tea¬ 
spoonful soda, i cup sugar, pinch salt. Method—Beat butter and sugar to a cream, 
add eggs, then syrup. Mix in flour, lastly add milk in which soda has been dissolved. 
Bake in sandwich tins. Cream Filling {artificial). —1 tablespoonful butter, 4 table- 
spoonfuls icing sugar, and 2 teasfjoonfuls water. Beat until it thickens like cream, 
flavor with vanilla. Jam Roll. —1 cup sugar, 1 cup B.B. fl-our, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoonful 
butter. Beat eggs and sugar, melt butter in 4 tablespoonfuls boiling water. Bake and 
spread with jam and roll. Hot Tea Cakes. —11b. flour, ^Ib. sugar, 6ozs. each butter 
and currants, pinch salt, 3 or 4 eggs, ^oz. soda, 1 teaspooiiful cream tartar, nutmeg and 
essence of lemon or vanilla. Mix all dry ingredients, then add eggs and a little milk 

if needed. Bake in quick oven. Split and butter. Feast Cake (Mrs. Spry),—1 cup 

flour, 2 cui>s yeast (potatoes), 2 cups milk, 4 eggs, 1 cup currants or sultanas, 1 large 
cup sugar, ilb butter (or i each of butter and dripping). Heat butter and milk to 
near boiling point. Beat up eggs and sugar and a little essence. Add gradually hot 
milk and butter to the beaten egg and beat well. Pour yeast into centre of flour and 
mix like a thin sponge. Then pour milk and butter mixture around and knead well 
together. Let rise in a warm place. When well risen, place on a greased slide and 
let rise again 1 hour. Brush over with melted butter and sprinkle on the following:— 
1 cup each sugar and flour, cinnamon, and enough butter to make mixture crumbly. A 
little extra sugar, nutmeg, and cocoanut can be sprinkled after cooking if desired. 
Discussing the making of sponges, one member contributed the following hints:—That 
she always found better results in sponges by using eggs one week old in preference to 
fresh eggs. Also much labor is saved by beating whites to a stiff froth and then 
beating in the yolks one at a time. In this way as light and foaming a mixture can 
be had in 4 or 5 minutes as would take 20 minutes hard beating of the whole eggs. 
(Secretary, Mrs, E. Andrews.) 

SABDLEWOETH (Average annual rainfall, 19.54in.). 

May 2nd.—^Attendance, 8. 

The House Moth. —Miss G. Prost read the following papers:—*^It is said that no 
home is free from the house moth, and, therefore, all furniture, &c., containing animal 
fibre must bo taken care of. This insect will not attack vegetable fibre, such as calico 
and hessian. There are four stages in the life of the house moth. The small moth 
that is noticed flying around the house is the one which lays the eggs. It never flies 
in the bright rays of light, but around edges of rooms. It only lives 10 to 12 hours, 
and lays 100 or more eggs in some protected position. After laying the eggs the moth 
dies. The eggs take four to eight days to develop into a grub, and it is in this stage 
that the inswl does the damage. After it has eaten what it requires it weaves a small 
case around itself for protection. When it mm^es it takes thie^ little cocoon with it. 
This grub grows from l/16in. to ^in. in length, and remains in this condition for 
40 days, sometimes longer. It then goes to a corner of a room, when it turns into 
a moth and thus completes the life cycle. The eggs are laid during August and the 
grubs are active during May and June. Most damage is done in summeir, when woollen 
garments, &c., are put away. These latter should be stored in unbleached calico bags. 
The wire mattresses of bods are a favored breeding ground of the moths. A change 
of temperature will destroy the eggs; either the hot sun or a very cold night, A 
vacuum cleaner is very good for cleaning all crevices to got rid of moth oggs. The 
moths dislike unpleasant odors, especially those given off by camphor, turpentine, and 
paradichloro-benzine, the latter is most effective. It is also good for destroying 
silver-fish and cockroaches.'' 

The Fruit Moth. —There are two distinct moths which attack dried fruit. Onp 
is a little larger and is more destructive than the other. They also attack all sorts of 
dried stored grain and fruit foodstuffs. The larger species of the dried fruit moth is 
closely related to the Mediterranean flour moth, which is a great pest to the flouf 
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miller in most countries of the world. In our climate the dried fruit moth breeds 
freely for seven or eight months of the year. During sununer the moths bred out of 

doors, not only do they deposit their eggs upon fruit or foodstuffs, but in folds of 

sacks or crevices in woollen boxes. The eggs of the moths are very snxall, and not 
noticeable unless on dark background. They also breed in fruit stones. One of the 
principle sources of infec-tion is in the city storerooms or -warefliouseB, and' eveju in. 
retail shops. In warehouses, where fruit is stored continuously, the most damage is 
done. To- control the pest steps should begin at the drying green, where no opportimity 

should bo given for the insects to breed. No refuse fruit or fruit stones should be 

allowed to remain lying about. Sweat boxes and drying trays should be cleaned at 
the end of the seaso'n by immersing them in a hot bath before stocking away. Sheds 
should be swept and crevices brushed out. Cold storage is said to prevent the breeding 
of the moths in dried fruits.(Secretary, Miss G. Frost.) 


WARBAMBOO. 

Attendance, 15. 

C/OOKINO and Servino Meats. —Miss Colbert contributed the fiollowing paper:—‘^The 
ta.stineas of meat dishes depends very much more on the cof)kii)g tlian is ])erhaps 
realised. A tough and tasteless dish is often said to be the fault of the butcher, when 
it is really tlie fault of the cook. To cook corned beef, put the joint on in cold water, 

add a nutmeg, a pinch of carbonate of soda, and a drop of vinegar; boil and keep 

boiling about 40 minutes. Then push it to one side of tlie stove to simmer for four 
hours. Corned mutton can also be cookt'd in the same way for three hours; one hour 
to como to the boil and reach simmering stage. Corned pork is cooked in much the 
same way as corned beef. Directly the pork is taken from the saueepan the akin is 
removed and browned breadcrumbs sju’inkled thickly over, with grated nutmeg shaken 
over the crumbs. Roaats of beef and mutton are put into a hot oven after the joints 
have been nibbed with dour and placed in a dish containing fat. After about SO 
minutes the heat of the oven is reduced and the joints cooked slowly for three or four 
hours. An onion roasted in with tfie moat gives a good flavor and rich gravy. Djimb 
and veal are better roasted than cooked any other wav. Chops retain their juiciness 
and flavor best if rolled in egg and breadcrumbs, then fried in deep fat. crumb- 

frying, make the gravy with freshly-made tea out of the teapot instead of water. To 

fry j)lHiTi chops, Ihcy should be into a very hot pan with very little fat and turned 


SUNSHINE CHAFFCUTTER & ENGINE 

The Cheapest Power Chaff .> Cutting Plant. 
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H. V. McKAY’S Sunshine Farm Implements 
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P5-97, NORTH TERRACE. ADELAIDE. 
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at least four tiimes, otherwisie they will catch -on the bottom of the pan and be spoilt. 
3teak should be fried in the same way. Beefsteak Budding .—^Line a mould with a 
light dripping or suet pastry, cut up raw steak very emaU, roll in flour, put into basin 
with salt, pepper, onions, and cover with cold water. Cover quickly with paste, tie 
down, and put straight into a saucepan of boiling water to steam for four hours. 
Lamb^s fry should be washed in salt water, well drained, rolled in flour, and slkies 
cooked in boiling fat and served with fried rashers of bacon. Sausages should be 
rolled in flour and well cooked or rolled in egg and breadcrumbs and fried. (Secre¬ 
tary, Mrs. A. Collins.) 


YUROO. 

April 3rd.—Attendance, 9. 

Question Box. —The meeting took the form of a Question Box:—“How to get rid 
of red mite in poultry?” Aiuwer: Use w^aste oil on fowl p<^rclies. “Should a fruit 
cake be baked on bottom of oven?"’ Anmver: Yes, in a moderately hot oven. “How 
to remove grease from a stained board floor?” Answer; Pour over grease plenty of 
boiling water; when perfectly dry restain. “How to blacklead stove over ailo-fro8?“ 
Answer: first fizywuirk stove and then blacklead with blacklead mix'^vi with beaten white 
of egg. “Polish for stained floors?’’ An.<twer: Take 2ozs. resin, ^oz. shellac, 2 bottles 
kerosene; mix all together and let stand till dissolved. (Secretary, Mrs. R. Sanders.) 


Other Jieports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

PariUaWell ... 

25/4/33 

13 

“ Care of the Dairy Herd,” 
J. Johnston 

Mrs. J. E. Johnston 

Auburn........ 

28/4/33 

21 

“ Fruit Drying,” Mrs. 

Hean 

Social. 

Miss L. Dennison 

Gladstone. 

9/5/33 

_ 

Miss M. Sargent 

Goode . 

10/5/33 

9 

” Nursing,” Sister Paech 

Miss C. Paech 

WilUarastown .. 

1 

3/5/33 

8 

” Maternity,” Miss Ham- 
matt 

Mrs. A. Cundy 

Glare . 

1/4/33 j 

32 

Address—^Mrs. E. L. 
Orchard 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Clare . 

26/4/33 

40 

j Address—Miss E. Camp- 
1 bell 

Conference Pajjers. 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Clare . 

6/6/33 

17 

> 

1 

Warcowie . 

9/5/33 

11 

Address—Mrs. E. L. 
Orchard 

Mrs. A. Grossman 

Belalie. 

12/5/33 

47 

Social and Address—Mrs. 
Dolling 

Mrs. F. Cummings 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

SOUTH-EASTERN. 

Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandale East . 

5/6/33 

1 

10 

Discussion. 

J. Laslett 

Mundalla. 1 

12/5/33 1 

12 

Address—E. S. Alcock .. 

A. Ross 

Rendelsham.... 

13/4/33 

12 

Address—W. H. Downes 

F. White 

Rendelsham.... 

6/5/33 

9 

” The Farm Horse,” E. 

Sly 1 

F. White 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.43in.). 

April ilth.—Attendance, 13. 

To Throw a Horse. —The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following 
reply was given to the question; ^^How to tlirow a horse?"’;—A good strong hemp rope, 
about 25 yards long, is required. Double it in the middle and make a loop at that place 
l^ge enough to go round the horse’s neck, close behind the shoulder. This loop is, 

free ends are passed between the fqrelegS| 
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one to the right and the other to the left. These ends are then j)as8ed round each hind 
pastern from, the outside to the inside, and are carried underneath the line running 
from between the fore legs, then up to and across the side of the shoulder through the 
looj> round the neck. The assistant on the right side stands in front of the horse and 
the one on the left stands behind. The side lines are then hauled tight, wliicli has the 
effect of pulling the hind feet up towards the chest and thus ilui animal is thrown. 
During this operation the head must be kepi well bfick. The hind legs are then made 
fast by pulling the feet forward close up to each side of the chest and making a hitclt 
round the pasterns. The forelegs are then secured by passing the rope round each 
pastern at their respective sides and tying them to their hind pastern, 

MeihexLs of ComhaUng Knhbit Fast .—This suV)ject was also discaissed. A good metliod 
is to shut off the rabbits from water, and put out a few tins of water poisoned with 
cyanide of potassium. This can ahso be used for fumigating, by throwing a piece down 
the burrow, then blocking all openings. Fumigating with carbon bisulphide is also 
effective; this is best carried out in winter, because tin! ground is then not so porous. 
Some i»eople favor trapping and filling in the burrows. TTie poison cart is used on large 
holdings, but there is a danger of sheep picking uyi the baits. Oats di])ped in a solution 
of strychnine and sugar, also raspberry jam and sirychnine put on sandalwood sticks 
are very good baits. Phosphorus and pollard and S.A.P. are used, but both are liable 
to start fires if not properly mixed. It is impossible to completely destroy all rabbits 
by any one method, but it is necessary to meet them at all points. Poison them when 
possible, use dogs, guns, traps, ferrets, and keep at them; this is the most effective 
mode of combating the rabbit pest. (Secretary, P. Cole.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Warcowio . ' 

9/5/38 

24 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

A. Crossman 

Morchard . ' 

— 

10 

“ P'^arm Eflicioncy,” A. 
McCallum 

A. McCallum 


THE NEW MODEL DOMO 

AWARDED THREE PRIZES AT THE ROYAL SHOW, ADELAIDE, 1932 


ARRIVED ! ! 



SKIMMING BOWIi, semigyroscoplc. 

BOWL SPINDLB, with Improved conveyor. 

NECK BEARING, with spiral spring cushion. 
GEARING, new Automatic type. No springs or 
pins to handle. 

OIL STTMP protected against milk or water. 
SPEED INDICATOR. 

FRAME beautifully enamelled, and 
TINWARE heavily tinned. 

Bigger sizes fitted wttb BALL-BEARING SPINDLK 
eliminating neck bearing and reducing OILING 
TO ONCE A TEAR. 

Write us for our Easy Terms and Allowance 
on old Separators. 

80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO TEST IT IN YOUR OWN DAIRY. 


The Domo Separator Company 

OFF WAYMOUTH STREET (Opposite ** Advertiser ”) 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO PARREIiE’S ELAT.) 

MURRAYTOWN. 

April 8th.—^Attendance, 9. 

The Farm Team. —Mr. N. Scholz read the following paper:—*^At the present time 
practically all i)ower farmers are reverting to horses. A few years ago a young draught 
could bej purchased at from £35 to £25 according to size and quality, but now horses 
of- the same ago are selling at from £30 to £40, and the farmer who continued breeding 
throughout the slump i)eriod is reaping the reward he richly deserves. The best and 
cheapest method of replacing aged horses is by breeding young stock, - The best mares 
should be selected for this purpose—a mare that is well proportioned, docile, and a 
good worker. The mares should bo fjut to the best stallion in the district. Young 
stock will l>e of a better class and easily, worth the extra fee. When the mares have 
been served, they should not be worked immediately ai'terwards, but put in a vacant 
stall or yard, where they will not be molested by the rest of the team. If one is 
prepared to put up with thej bother, keeping a stallion is a good proposition, providing 
one has enough mares to warrant the expense. He should be put to work, and by 
working the stallion he is kept healthy and is less likely to get foundered or break 
out in sores on the legs from over feeding. Still more important, he will be found 
more reliable and healthy—a foal-gotting sire. Both the Clydesdale and Percheron are 
suitable breeds of horses for farm work. Work the mare until within a week of foaling 
time. The foal should receive every care from infancy, the mare given good feed, 
and, if possible, notj be worked until the foal is weaned. When weaning the foal, do 
not give too much chaff at a time,, but feed often with |an occasional feed of hay; 
provide plenty of drinking water. The team should be housed in a good stabler—one 
that is cool in summer and cosy in winter, I prefer an iron stable because it is 
cleaner, leas work ii^ attached to its maintenance, ?and tliere is less danger of fire. In 
the stable pegs should be provided on which to hang the collars, so that during the 
night the sweat from the previous day will dry. The horse trough should be located 
two chains from the stable ,and bo easily accessible to the horses. Feed land groom the 
team regularly. When working, they should be fed four times a day—not too much 
at a time, but of good quality, A lick should always be available, and one can be 
prepared in the following manner:—Common salt, 91bs.; superphosphate, 181bs.; slaked 
lime, 2^1b8. Mixed together and placed in a box this will prevent horses eating manure. ’ ’ 
During the discussion Mr. Joppich said, that if one was breeding it was important to 
see that the sire was good tempered as well as the brood mare. He thought the working 
horses should always have their shoulders kept clean. Mr. Reichstein said that many 
of the Clydesdale stallions were too far forward on the fetlocks for heavy draught 
work. Mr. Borgas said the easiest and most convenient way to clean the horses was 
per the medium of a good straw,stack for them to rub against at night. If very 
sweaty and dirty, then a brush, should be used on them. Mr. Starr said the cleaning 
and grooming of horses was as important as feeding, especially keeping the shoulders 
clean. He expected to see the pried) of horses fall in the near future. Mr. W. Scholz 
said in breeding the* temper of the stallion was quite as important as that of the mare. 
Members stated that last harvest’s rusty hay was not proving of much value for feed¬ 
ing; horses did not ^^pick up” on it, even if not working. (Secretary, E. Pitman.) 

YANDIAH. 

April 21 st.—Attendance, 12. 

The Producer Gas Tractor. —Mr. A. O. Klemm read the following paper:—**When 
seasons were good and wheat prices were high, tractors on the farm were a paying 
proposition and were soon numerous in many wheat-growing districts. In the last few 
years the price of wheat has fallen, but the cost of production is still high. The 
farmer who has to depend on power fanning is in a worse position than lii^ neighbor 
who depends on horses. H.ay ajicl chaff are) cheap and can be produced on the farm, 
but tractor fuel has to be imported and at a liigh price. To run a tractor on kerosene 
•does not seem a payable proposition. The farmer with a crude oil tractor has a decided 
advantage over the one with a kerosene tractor, because the price'of crude oil is only 
about half that of kerosene. The farmer wdth a kerosene tractor is in an awkward 
position. To go back to horses is not so easily done, for horses are too dear to buy 
at present |)rip^s, and his only alternative is to look for cheaper fuel. The cheapest 
fuel on which a tractor can be run is charcoal gas. To do this the,tractor must be 
equipped with a gas producer. The gas producer which has given the best satisfaction 
up to date is the Slattery patent. The alterations necessary for a Holt tractor are 
higher compression, obtained by having longer pistons installed, to advance the spark 
on the magneto, to alter the gear race by iskmg out the top gear, and putting in-an 
intermediate gear to work between the low gear and the working gear, and to increase 
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the revolutions of the engme up to 1,400 or 1,500. If this is done very good^ results 
will be obtained. A farmer who works a producer will not,however, have a 100 
per cent, advantage; he will take longer to get a start in the morning and he will 
not find it so convenient as kerosene. The tra<*,tor loses about 25 per cent, of its power. 
Some mornings the gas producer has to be cleaned out; it takes a few minutes tb get 
the charcoal alight and the engine filled with fuel and water. Occasionally there is 
no trouble to change the engine over to gas, but this does not result in a great loss 
of time. For the first few chains on gas the engine does not develop full power; this 
is also a, disadvantage. However^ once started there is no need to' stop, for the engine 
will run a full half-day without refiiolling, but water may have to be filled in the 
SKjrubber., Another disadvantage is that it cannot be throttled down, as it is not fed 
through the carburetter. It cost me about 9d. or lOd. per acre to plough last year. 
The tractor usedi a lot of oil and froifi four to five bags of charcoal j)er day. When 
the day ^s work was over one could look back with satisfaction when it was realised that 
it had been done for a few shillings and then live in hopes that some day the gas 
producer would be 100 per cent, efiicieiit. (Secretary, F. Jettner.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Yandiah . 

14/3/33 

29 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

F. Jettner 

Appila. 

8/5133 

11 

“ Power on the Farm ” .. 

E. Wurst 

Beetaloo Valley 

8/5/33 

14 

Address—W. Aird, and 
Social 

B. Giddings 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

WASLEYS. 

April 13th.—Attendance, 17. 

Noxious Weeds. —Discussing a paper on this subject, which was read' at the Lower 
North Oonference, Mr. E. Fischer thought it was necessary for the people of this 
district to see the various serious noxious weeds, such as hoary cress and wild mignonette, 
so that they would l>e able to eradicate them whenever they saw them. Mr. Sellick 
said that weeds such as Salvation Jane should not| cause much trouble in this district 
because of intense cultivation, but wild mignonette would become a great pest if not 
attended to. Mr; E. Day said there should be a set period for the cutting of noxious 
weeds. It was difficult to deal with star thistles, because if they were cut off they 
grew from the roots the next year. Mr. M. Bichter gave a resume of thei discussion 
on this paper at Auburn. (Secretary, C. Currie.) 


May 11th.—^Attendance, 32. 

Question Box. —The evening was devoted W a Question Box :—“Should not the 
Soutli Australian mercliants be more careful as regards the standard of wheat for over- 
seasf^^ Answer: Memibers considered the merchants were to blame that inferior wheat 
was received; without dockage there was no incentive for the farmer to market a clean 
sample. Bulk-handling—^whereby wheat was purchased according to grades—would 
overcome tiie present difficulty. “The results of the use of 100 per cent, super- 
Answer: Two ineml>ers had use^d it, but had not given it a thorough test, as it had 
been sown in paddocks where the remainder w^as sown with 48 per cent, super. In one 
instance 701bs. was sown and the other 561bs., and no far as the eye could judge there 
was no noticeable difference at harvest time. However, the general opinion was that 
the first expense was rather great, and if a reduction of about £3 per ton was made 
more of it would be used, because there was less handling and less tons on which to 
pay freight. “Sore shoulders in horses?'^ Answer: It was considered if care was 
taken with the collars no sores would be caused, but wattle bark powder was very 
effective. “Does it pay to use manure containing sulphate of aonmonia in proportion 
of 3 to If'^ Answer: This practice was thought advisable if sowing wheat on stubble 
land, and providing a good yield was obtained. “Is it detrimental to a crop sown with 
a tractor using spade lugs as against horses tramping and packin|r the landf^^ Anwer: 
It was thought that no difference would result, but the blade grips w'hen working wet 
fallow were not to be recommended, because they packed the land to such an extent 
that the combine would not stir up the tracks; the spade lugs did not do this. “ What 
is the easiest method to clean the star feeds of a combine! Answer: A strong caustic 
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soda solution; care should be taken not to put the hands into it. CHher methods were; 
To put tine river sand in the drill before' starting or putting machine in motion before 
filling with super. An old rasp was also very effective for cleaning the stars. '‘‘Worms 
in poultry?'^ Answer: A member had used capsules wdth very good results; Epsom 
salts in drinking troughs was also rocoanmended. (SecreUiry, C. Currie.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Atteiidaiioe. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Penwortham ... 

20/4/33 

9 

Conference Reports. 

A. Jenner 

Black Springs .. 

25/4/33 

12 

Address—W. Aird. 

K. Dunn 

Light’s Pass.... 

10/4/33 

7 

Formal. 

E. Verrall 

Lyndoch. 

9/5/33 

13 

Discussion. 

J. Hamm ait, 
Wilharastown 

Stockport . 

12/6/33 

16 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

L. Klafter 

Upper Wakefield 

4/6/33 

11 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

C. Neumann, Halbury 

Truro. 

16/6/33 

14 

Discussion. 

L. Davis 

Owen. 

10/4/33 

8 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

M. Freebaim 

Rosedale. 

8/5/33 

11 

Address—R. Hill. 

S. Sincoek 

Snowtown. 

12/6/33 

12 

Question Box . 

A. Hocking 

Roseworthy ... 

10/4/33 

13 

Lantern Lecture—W. J. 
Spafford 

S. Bowden 

Roseworthy ... 

8/5/33 

24 

Address—T. Brinkworth 

S. Bowden 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

BOGEYS PLAINS (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

May 4th.—Attendance, 16. 

The Uses of Cement and Concrete. —Mr. G. Smith contributed the following 
paper :—Concrete Floors .—Concrete made from lime, stone, and sand can be used for 
floors, but this mixture is not recommended where there is any heavy work on the 
floor, such as in a blacksmith’s shop. It is advisable to mix this concrete fairly wet 
the previous day before layiug; the lime will more likely bo slack, and tlu" fluislied 
job not so liable to crack, and thorough ramming wliile the concrete is still wet is 
necessary. This conciete is not the* best to use if it is intended to finish the work 
with a coat of cement on the surface, because cement does not bind well with lime. 
The most suitable solid floor is cement cr)ncrc'te. The ingredients requir(‘d for this 
are good, clean sand and small stones. Sharp beach sand is the best to use, because 
it is free from dirt. If it is intended to finish off the floor with a coat of cement, 
the mixture need not be strong, about six of sand and stone mixed to one of cement; 
and for the finishing coat, three jiarts of beach sand sifted to one of cement. Both 
sand and ceim'nt should be well mixed dry, before adding water. Care should be taken 
not to mix too largo a quantity at a time; the sooner cement is used after mixing 
the better. Paths .—In making paths, either of the above mixtures can be used. For 
reasonable service, concrete made from lime, stone, and sand is advised. This class 
of path is cheaper, ultliough cement concrete makes a more lasting job. Cemeid Tanks. 
—On most farms water tanks get holes in them, and aro past repairing with a soldering 
iron. Those can b<' made into good servicofiblo tanks again by coating them, either 
inside or outside, with cement. If done on the inside, the tank must be clean and 
dry. Clean the tank well with a stiff broom or wire brush, and if wot wipe it W'ell 
with bags. The holes in the iron can t>e covered with pieces of galvanized iron, cut 
a little larger than the hole itself and fastened with gutter bolts. Another way of 
closing up the holes is to glue* jiiecos of hessian over the openings. To cement the 
tank, always start from the top and work a strip, about 1ft. or 18iu. wide, right around; 
Continue working strips this width until the bottom is reached. If the tank is too 
wet near the bottom, wipe it with a bag and dust with dry cement. If started at the 
bottom and worked upwards, the moisture* will work down and make the first lot too 
wet, and in all probability it will come off the tank. Two coats of cement are 
required, the first is put on just thick enough to cover the corrugations. The second 
should be put on the next day, starting from the top and working the same way as 
the first coat, putting the bottom in last. To put in the bottom, work right around 
the tank and finish in the centre; hare two pieces of board, one to Stand on to finish 
the centre, and the other to stand the ladder on, so that you can get out. Do not 
move the boa^s when finished; they will leave the cement when dry. In mixifig 
cement for this work, good beach sand sieved to remove all Stones is necessary. The 
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mixture required is two parts of sand to one of cement, and it should be well mixed 
dry before adding any water. Care must be taken to see that it is not too wet for 
this work, or it will not stick to the sides of the tank. Do not mix too much at a time, 
because^ the longer it is mixed the harder it is to work. A 2,000gall. tank will take 
about six bags of cement and six bags of sand. Cost of materials: Cement at Ss. 6d. 
bag, £2 11,s.; sand at Is. bag, Os.—£2 17s. Labor at 10s. 6d. day (two days), £1 Is,— 
total, £3 18s. Old water troughs can also be made serviceable by giving the sides two 
coats of cement. The ends should be covered with ware netting and two coats should 
be put on the inside and two on the outside. The same quantities of cement and sand 
should be used for troughs as used in the cementing of tanks. In using eeirient for 
all work it is best to do it in cold weather. The cost of cementing a trough 27ft. x 18in. 
would be:—Cement, 3^ bags at Ss. 6d., £1 9s. 9cl.; sand, 4 bags at Is., 4s.; labor, at 
10s. Od. a day (two days), £1 Is.—total, £2 14 b. 9d. (Bc-cretary, S. Chynoweth.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

March 7th.—Present: 16 members. 

Best , Methods to Grow an Ideal Crop op Wheat in the Elbow Hill District.— 
Mr. W. Cooper (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper:—“The first essential is 
good fallows. The land should be -ploughed as early as possible after seeding—in 
June, or not later than July. The earlier the better, in order to obtain the benefit 
of all the rain that falls in winter. The benefit of early fallowing can be noticed 
if a 250-acre paddock is fallowed by keeping on ploughing right around until the 
centre is reached, and then to plough across the headlands—the beginning of the 
headlands will be quite dry, but the further this work is continued the wetter the ground 
becomes until the outside is reached, w'hich will be quite wet compared with the dry 
soil in the centre of the paddock. The outside ploughing has a month^s rain stored 
up, but such is not the case in the centre. It is not advisable to plough deeper than 
2iin. The type of })lough to use does not make much differonee so long as all the soil 
is completely turned over and no strips left between the furrows. If strips are left 
the weeds grow exceptionally well on these, and, if not fed off, will run to seed. ‘Any 
weeds that do grow should be kept doivn by sheep. The fallow should be left in its 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PBODUCB BBOKEB8, SHIPPDfG AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAN. FINANCIAL, AND INSURANCE AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOR WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. — 

For any information regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, communicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Distributing Agents In S.A. for— 

“EDWARDS’” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
“TONK’S” RABBIT TRAPS “NATIONAL” CEMENT (In bags) 

“RUSSELL’S” PIPING and BORE CASING. “COMET” WINDMILLS 

THE “METEOR” BLOWFLY TRAP 

“VITA LICK” PRODUCTS. “BURGON” SHEEP SHEARING BIAOHINES 

“W.M.L.” and “TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES. 

All Farm and Station Requirement^ Fenciiw Wlree and Standarcki, Cornsacka, Twine, Olla 
etc., Tattoo Sheep Branding Oil. 


"CLAH LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 

Ba,4,«ni, tor— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Mda OfflM In Sooth Antnlla : IS, KINO WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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rough state until the winter has finished, when it should bo cultivated to destroy all 
weeds. The shallower the better, so long as the shares cut all the weeds. A firm, 
solid bottom ig to be aimed at. The fallow should be well worked if there is plenty 
of rain and weeds make their appearance. Cross working is advisable, it gives a 
more even cultivation of the soil, and the implement does a better job. If rain falls 
in autumn a cultivation then will work wonders with the soil, even if very few weeds 
are growing on the land. It is one of the most important! times iU the periods of the 
cultivation of the land. With well-worked fallow weeds will not be so difficult to 
control at seeding time. Providing the fallow is in good condition, the selection of 
seed wheat is most important. For an average all-round wheat Nabawa holds pride 
of place in this district, and the largest acreage on the farm! should be sown with this 
variety. It yields on the average as well, if not better than any other wheat. It 
resists flag smut, whereas Gluyaa—another popular wheat—is very sus<!eptible. Tlie 
wheat should be free from smut and well cleaned or graded to rid it of weed seeds 
and foreign matter. For pickling the dry method copper-carbonate is recommended, 
it does not injure the grain like the wet jnckles. Dry pickled wheat, when sown, grows 
as soon as unpickled wheat. Wet pickles retard germination and kill damaged grains. 
This makes the crop much thinner. If the seed is free from smut, and is pickled, 
there will be no smut in the following crop. If there is, faulty pickling is to blame. 
The amount of seed to sow to the acre—usually from 501bs. to GOlbs. to the acre— 
is quite sufficient. Well stooling wheats need not be sown! as thick, 501bs. is sufficient; 
but for a wheat like Gluyas, which does not stool to any extent, GOlbs, is the best 
amount to sow. 601bs. of high grade super is recommenddd, and that amount will 
grow 40bush. to the acre in this district if there is sufficient rain. The time of 
sowing is important. The month of May is, on the average, the best time to drill. 
Seeding should be completed by the first week in June. Wheat sown earlier than 
Mey usually grows a good crop of strawi and not enough grain. For sowing the wheat 
the present method by the combine is ideal. The seed is sown on a firm seedbed, 
which is a very important factor. I do not favor new shares on the combine, because 
the points stick too far into the ground, causing unevenness of the seedbed. Shares 
that have the points worn off do a much better job. The seed should be sown as 
early as possible. There is less danger of the grain malting and a l)ettor crop will 
grow from shallow seeding than deep seeding. The lever should be set so that it will 
cut all weeds. If the land is in right condition, harrowing after the combine will 
improve the crop, but if the soil is light and is likely to drift, harrowing may not be 
advigablo. Mr. P. Wake, in discussing the paper, thought 601bs. of i>:uper to the 
acre was not enough for sandy land. It was necessary at times, when dry w^^ather 
prevailed, to sowt the seed a little deper where the soil 'was w^etter. Mr. S. Wado said 
if ho had a large area to sow he would start st^edilng with 30 or 40 points of rain 
during April. He did not! consider the combane the ideal implement for seeding. The 
perfect implement was not yet made. Mr. G. Wake would start fallowing at the end 
cf May and complete it if possible by the end of June. The soil retained more 
moisture by fallowing early. Late fallowing in Sei)tember wms detrimental. One might 
just as well not do any fallowing at all as to do it then. He believed in waiting for 
rain to start seeding, even if the season did not break until June. Mr. G. Kehii 
stressed the importance of the Bureau from an educational standxioint. It tended to 
make farm life more attractive. This Branch was fortunate in Imving up-to-date 
farmers as members. He quoted some of his experiences in farming on the Franklin 
Harbor flats in the early days. Mr, J. Wildman said the combine was not yet perfect. 
It did not allow the seed to fall right on to the seedbed. Mr. W. Coo}>or believed in 
waiting until May 1st to start seeding. He considered the combine the best imjdeiuent 
for seeding. He favored shallow fallowing. Deep i>loughing encouraged take-all. He 
was a great believer in the use of the harrows on the fallow, Mr. A. 8tory said he 
Would not use the plough for fallowing if the cultivator would do. oOlbs. of seed 
wheat was sufficient to sow to the acre in this district. He believed in waiting for rain, 
if possible, and sow wTien the ground w^as wet. 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

May 4th.—^Attendance, 21. 

Scholars from the Port Lincoln. Agricultural High School were responsible for this 
meeting, and contributed the following papers:— 

Pasture Improvement (N. Hyde).—*‘To establish bettor perennial grasses and/ 
clovers in cultivation paddocks or on old pastures, it is necessary to plough and liarrow 
the land during spring and summer. It should be worked occasionally to sweeten and: 
conserve nioisturtL If tho ground is free from weeds, sow late in March or early in 
April. This should be rolled, because the seed must have a firm seed -bed. The typical« 
stui^er-growing grasses, like Paspalum and Rhodes grass, are best sown in spring, 
Seeing tliat so much gracing land in our areas of good rainfaU is of a hilly 
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more qr less broken nature, with stony outcrops, methods of pasture improvement whksh 
disregard the plough as practicable aid, must be considered. Much of this land ha# 
^reaSy been cleared of the original timber and scrub, so that it is necessary td 
seek a way of improving this type of pasture land by scattering about hardy types 
of., grasses and clovers anywhere a little cover may be obtained. Such varieties must 
be of a quick spreading nature. It is not to be expected that a perfect pasture of 
introduced grasses and clovers can be speedily obtained by these means, but a sure 
and steady improvement in the- carrying capacity and feeding value will soon be 
apparent. In the driest areas, scatter a little Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye 
grass in the ashes of burnt logs, and good stands can often be obtained. To improve 
pastures where the contour is too rough for ploughing, use fertilizer. Within reason, 
and subjected to pasture management, the more heavily a pasture cvan bo stocked— 
provided we supply the food nee<l8 of the grass—the freer from weeds and foreign 
growth the land will be. Pasture management entails spelling the paddocks after 
heavy stocking. Constant heavy stocking on the same area is wasteful, jmd will 
depreciate any pasture quickly. Stock and spell alternately must be the slogan in 
pasture management.' ^ 



PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOB SPBING, 18S8. 

EGGS FOR HATCIflNG AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.™-] 5s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

BOGS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Elggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS. --15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DRLIVSBY.—CHICKS—August and September. 

Salisbury. EQQS—July to September. 


Intending breeders should recognise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully smected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Bggs and Chlekens sold from Parafleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produced at Parafleld. 

EARl.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further paitieulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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RonUNO Cows roB Milk Pboductioiij (B. Mittoa).— “Cows are looked upon m b 
Profitable side line if properly fed, wejl eared for, and carefully handled. Cows fed 
on graasee and clovers get the best food for milk production, A cow when m full 
milk requires about one-tenth of the weight of her own body per day in food; a 
cow :i,0001b8. live weight requires lOOlbs. of grass and clover or its equivalent in 
other foods per day. When clovers are in bloom, and before ctubs seeds ripen, a cow a 
food is practically a balanced ration, ue,, it consists of about 75 per cent, water 
and 25 per cent, of dry matter. Tliis dry matter consists of lOlbs. indigestible and 
iSlbs. digestible food, the latter being dissolved by the glands and cells of the 
Stomacli, absorbed by the blood streams, and carried all over the body. Of the 
digestible food, 121bB. is carbo-hydrates, 2ilbs. protean, and ilb. fat This is a balanced 
ration, i.e., the different foods that can be made use of by the cow. Carbo-hydrates 
consist or carbon and water in food, represented by sugar, starch, and gum. Fat or 
ojl is used for the same purpose, but a given weight is two and a half times the food 
values of carbo-hydrat( 5 S. Protein is the most important part of the food, and con¬ 
tains nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, and lime. The.secret of milk production is to pro¬ 
vide food containing sufficient protein. For every ton of maize assimilated, IJ tons are 
wasted passing through the system unused. As it is impossible for a cow to eat more 
than lOOlbs, of green maize a day, she cannot bo fed on uiaize alone, as she could not 
ei|.t ehdugli "f() provide her wifh^tn^ right ainbuht of protein to keep* up Her milk uow. _ 
WTien fed on, lucerne,, shq would give her full^ milk^ supply. If ^the food of the 
<mw increases in caifbO'hydratea, she) should increase in butt^ fat. A cow giving a t 
gteater amount of rich milk will need more protein from which to manufacture her 
mUk. It is found for heat, energy, and renewal of waste tissues a cow needs for 
every lOOlbs. live weight .071b. protein, .71b. ckrbo-hydrates, and .011b. fat. A cow 
giving 301bs. of 4 per cent, milk per day would need for milk producing purposes 
lo times the nutriments .as said before. If a cow is grnzipg on grass, she needs a few 
pebnds bf rich fobd in proton lib k4ep up her flow^of milk.: If all uf these foods are 
given to a cow and she is well looked after, it should prove very profitable for milk 
production. ^ ^ 

'Reasons Why Farmers Should Keep Books (— Bassom).—^^Farm accounts to be 
really useful are by no means easy to keep, inasmuch as many of the entries must 
iijecessarily be estimates rather than statements of Actual ti'ansactions. The operations 
of each branch are so dovetailed into those of others that it requires keen discrimination 
to ascertain the percentages of profit or loss to be allocated to it. But however difficult 
bookkeeping may appear, it should be remembered that an actual knowledge of his 
^aneial standing is als irapottant to the farmer as the state bf his crops. The con¬ 
ditions of agriculture have changed; things are cut much finer, competition is keener, 
and details of leakages must be watched far more closely tlian was necessary in the 
so-called *‘good old days.This is an age when brain must supplement, if it does 
not replace, brawn, and success is far more likely to attend the steps of the farmer 
wbo does not neglect this important pari of his operations. Reasons for Keeping 
jLooounts: The following is a summary of the reasons for keeping accounts in a 
business-like fashion;—1. It is oqr only way of knowing whether the farm is being 
run at a good profit, at a small profit, or at a loss. 2; It enables profit and loss toj 
be traced to a certain department of the business. The expense may be too high, the 
livestock may not be paying, a certain crop may be grown at a loss, or perhaps one 
section is paying well and the other is not, and there is no indication where the leakage' 
or the profit is. All these things would be told by a set of books. 3. It tends towards: 
economy of expenditure by keeping the expense account continually in view, and may , 
^veal to the farmer who is discouraged because his farm ^doesn^t pay^ the fact that; 
it is paying well, but th© profits are all being consumed by extravagant managementi 
or living expenses. 4. It enables the elimination of the sources of loss by the aban¬ 
donment or improvement of those branches which are being conducted without profit,' 
aud the development of those branches that ohow the greatest margin of profit. 6, It 
makes a handy compendium of particulars—a diary, a memorandum, a reference as<^ 
to the dates and crops, profits and transactions—which will be a source of much satis¬ 
faction, and may become important evidence in a case of litigation, or may even, 
prevent it by furnishing indisputable proofs. In addition, attention is directed to’^ 
excessive expenses or to possible economies. Small items often amount to a considerable 
'total, and this attracts attention in a way that individual items would fail to do.^ 
In this connection it may be doubted whether niany farmers, except those who keep) 
regular books, have any definite knowledge in regard to the amount of their private ^ 
Owenses or cost of living. Their business and private moneys are rarely kept separate,] 
and in many cases what is left over after the business and private expenses have be©n| 
met is looked upon as representing the whole of the profits from fanning. Undoubtedly' 
B^y farmers arc securing larger profits than they themselves realise, owing to their! 
private exjienses being in excess of what they estimate. ’ * ^ ! 
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Wealth from the Cow and How to Increase It (p, McBeth).~~^<The variow 
^onoray measures which are being put into practice throughout Australia to-day will 
not, in themse-lvea, bring us back to our former prosperity. It is essential that these 
measures be accompanied by very decided efforts to increase production, and particu¬ 
larly the production of exportable goods—also to obtain this exportable production as 
cheaply as possible, in order to be able to compete in the world ^s markets. The bulk 
of Australia 's wealth has its basis in livestock. If we could increase the actual earning 
power of each animal without materially increasing the overhead expenses associated 
with it, we would go far in lifting our country from the slough of financial despondency 
into which it has fallen. The primary industry which to-day leds itself more than any 
other to stimulation, without materially increasing the capital involved in it, is 
undoubtedly dairying. The value of the dairying industry in Australia is to-day 
slightly greater than the value of the wool industry. It has been stated in the recent 
report of the Federal Dairy Investigation Committee, that tremendous scope for cheap 
incTeased production is awaiting exploitation in the dairying industry. If the pro¬ 
duction of each cow was increased by only lOlbs. of commercial butter per year— a 
very simple task—the additional revenue would amount to no less than li million 
pounds sterling. This fact needs a little explanation. The average production of 
butter fat per cow in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is only ISOlbs. 
per annum, which, on to-day's price of butter, is equivalent to a gross earning power 
of £6 lOs. per cow per year. If the low-producing herds adopt^, even in a small 
measure, the principles of feeding, breeding, and management employed in the high- 
producing herds, the production of commercial butter could be increased enormously. 
The cost of such increase would hardly be noticed against the greatly enhanced returns. 
Feeding and Breeding .—These principles of correct dairy management are few and 
simple. The first is cx)rrect and adequate feeding, embodying the essential factor that 
the ration must be balanced. Tlie second is that the daily production per cow must 
l>e watched, and the ^passenger’ cows culled from the herd. The third is that the 
herd bull should be of high-producing stock, in that the heifers he gets should bo 
higher producers than their dams. Such a bull is termed a bred-for-production bull. 
The last is that the heifer calves from the best cow should be cnrefully reared and 
kept under good con<litions until they come into profit. If stunted in their early 
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Jife/ they will not develop into high producers. There is no shadow of doubt but that 
a combination of breeding from production-bred bulls, culling out the passenger cows, 
together with correct feeding, is an absolute assurance of considerably increased pro¬ 
duction and profit. Very tew farmers understand exactly the meaning of balanced 
ration, although most farmers recognise that a balanced ration is essential for maximum 
production. Although highly technical in sound, formulating a balanced ration is 
Simple in practice. It is just a question of providing the cow with food which supplies 
protein and carbo-hydrates in their correct proportions, protein being the food element 
forming the greater part of milk, and carbo-hydrates being productive of body fat 
and energy. Balance of Rations .—The great majority of grasses, in their young grow¬ 
ing state, are well balanced, and as a consequence production is liighest during those 
months. During winter, the bulk of the pasture in dairying districts is ineffective, 
because it is a dormant period of growth. The fodder crops usually fed, such as 
maiz^e, &e., either green or as ensilage, together with cereal or meadow hays, are princi¬ 
pally sources of carbo-hydrates. The result is that nine out of ten dairy rations are 
deficient in the important milk-producing factor—protein. Deficiency of protein not 
only robs the cow of her producing capacity, but it adversely affects the digestion of 
carbo-hydrates, thus causing poor condition. The first progressive step in feeding 
should Ik?* to ensure an adequate supply of protein in the ration. The farmer who 
has lucerne, clover, cow peas, &c., can materially improve his ration by feeding these 
legumes. The farmer who has not these protein fodders must purchase* concentrated 
food to supply his needs. In addition to the usual daily ration of 251b8. to 401b8. of 
farm-grown crops, such as green maize, &c., the cow should receive a concentrate ration 
supplying the essential protein. Probably the best and cheapost means of doing this 
is to prepare a mixture of two parts bran and one linseed meal. Treat this mixture 
as a producing ration. Its cost would be approximately id. per lb. Feed this ration 
at the rate of 21b8. per cow per day for every gallon of milk she produces. As she 
increases in production, gradually increase the allowance, until she fails to respond. 
She will then have reached her hereditary maximum capacity, after which point it is 
useless to increase the ration. So effective is the principle of balancing the ration that 
many cases of doubling production can be quoted.*’ 

Silage and its Making (— Cowley).—^By converting into succulent and nutritious 
fodder material such as surplus grasses and herbage that would not otherwise be 
used, silage effects a saving which, if the practice w’as universal throughout the 
State, would l>e of alm'Ost incalculable value, the more so as silage can be made 
almost everywhere in South Australia. It is inexpensive, even though the cost of install¬ 
ing a silo in the event of one being necessary may seem to some to large, A brief 
survey of the losses of stock, and of money paid for fodder at famine prices, will 
soon bring conviction as to the wisdom and economy of the practice of silage-making. 
There is no possibility of waste, even though the silo remains full for several years 
because of good seasons. A silo will also enable feed to be utilised that by rciisou. 
of a rainy season cannot be converted into hay. Altogether it is estimated that the 
use of silage will increase the carrying cajmeity of an ordinaiy farm by 25 per cent. 
The fermentation of plants is mainly due to the action of micro-organisms, and the 
principle of making ensilage is to encourage the actions of these germs up to a 
certain stage, which having been reached, to check or destroy tliem. When green 
plants are hea]:x)d together, fennentation soon begins, and the temperature causes 
a very great development in bacterial activity, and fermentation proceeds very 
rapidly until tlie temperature goes somewhat about 125® Fahr. Whm. a temperature 
of about 140® Fahr. is reached, many of the organisms that have produced fermen¬ 
tation are destroyed, and hence fermentation proceeds less rapidly until a temperature 
of about 160® Fahr. is reached. When all the organisms are destroyed and spores, 
or b 0 (k 1 s, only remain alive, fermentation then stops, and not until the temperature 
decreases considerably and the air gains access to the fodde'r, can secondary fer¬ 
mentation begin. Thus by packing tightly and preventing the access of air, putre¬ 
factive decomposition is held in cheek and the fodder is preserved. Sweet silage is 
obtained by filling the silo slowly, thus allowing oxygen to remain in the heap to 
enable the heat-loving organisms to set up a brisk fermentation, forming consider¬ 
able heat, and practically checking all fennentation and decay. Sour silage, on tho 
other hand, is made by rapidly filling the silo. This excludes the air, which in turn 
decreases the amount of chemical change and keeps down the temperature. Silage 
by itself is not a satisfactory fodder for dairy cattle, and should be mixed with 
clover or lucerne to get the most satisfactory results. Roughly speaking, 3 to 4 tons 
of silage is equal in food value to 1 ton of average hay. 'Ensilage, however, has' 
certain advantages over hay-making;—(1) It is cut and immediately stacked; there i4 
no drying, and rain will not affect it. (2) It will last indefinitely. (3) Many cropa- 
unsuitable for hay can be used, and weeds such as thistles can be cured and haTft 
been successfully utilised.*^ (Secretary, 0. Whillas.)' ‘ - .^ 
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KYANOUTTA. ’ " 

May 2nd,—^Attendance, 14. 

Question Box. —The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following 
aubyects were discuaeed;—it correct that softshell almonds must have hardshell 
almonds grown with them before they will bcar?^^- Answer: Messrs. M. O^Brion and (4. 
jSchwerdt were of the opinion that it was not necessary, both giving instances of Boft- 
shell almonds growing without hardshells near and bearing. Mr. K. Dyke said that some 
varieties of softshell almonds were self-fertilising and others needed fertilization. 
‘‘Does any member present favor formalin in preference to bluestune for pickling 
wheat? Answer: Mr. G. Schwerdt favored formalin because there w^aa leas clanger of 
wheat malting than after being pickled with bluestoue and that it was a better fungi¬ 
cide. Mr. K. Holman always used bluestone and was never troubled with smut or 
malting. ^‘If a mare is served by tlie horse nine days after foaling, will she take the 
horse again that season whether in foal or not?^^ Answer: Mr. Schwerdt said if the 
mare was not in foal, slie would come in season at regular intervals, but there might 
be a rai'e exception to the contrary. ‘*What breed of fowls is most suitable for farm 
sidelines in this district?*’ Answer: Mr. W. Little favored Black Orpin^ons; they were 
good layers, good table birds, and did not get into mischief like the light breeds. Mr. 
Schwerdt favored Indian Game crossed with Silver Wyaudottos for general utility 
fowls. crushed wheat in large quantities injurious to nmres heavy in foal?*’ 

Answer: The general opinion was that it w'ould be injurious and also likely to cause 
founder. (Secretary, J. Dyke.) 


LAURA BAY. 

April 11th.—Attendance, 16. 

BuTa-KK Making on the Farm. —Mr, W. Bov/ell read the following paper;—“To make 
good butter, one miust be scrupulously clean and pay the strictest attention to every 
detail. The success or failure of the butterinaker begins at the milking yard or shed; 
these should be perfectly clean. The hands of the milker should be as clean as pos 

sible, the cow’s udder and teats washed and the milk bucket scalded wdth boiling water 

before starting to milk. The milk should b(^ separated at about blood heat, and the 
cream run into a clean basin and allowed to cool l>efore mixing with the previous day’s 
cream. Mixing warm :md cold cream invariably means second-grade butter. After 
separating, wash the separator, strainer, and bucket in lukewarm water, then scald with 
boiling water or steam jet. Always use perfectly clean dishcloths and towels for 
washing all utensils used in connection with milk or butter. The slightest trace of 
foreign matter gives the bacteria—which spoils milk and cream—a chance to get to 
work and spoil the chance of making good butter. Churn the butter at least twice a 

week in winter and three times in summer. Just a.s the buttermilk begins to come 

freely, pour in about 1 pt. of salt and water; this helps to remove the buttermilk. Pour 
off tile Inittennilk, W’ash the butter in three lots of cold water, then add and work in 
the required amount of salt. Take the butter from the chum and work thoroughly on 
a sloping butterboard with a piece of clean linen. The butter should be w'eighed and 
shaped into pounds and wrapped in butterpaper. Use butter pats for shajiing. Good 
butter should cut down clean with a knife and with a twist of the knife should break. 
The butter should never he touched with the hands from the time it leaves the cow’ 
until it is handed to the customer. The dairy should be ko])t at an even temperature, 
never rising above 70 degrees, and must always be kept clean and wholesome. Do not 
keep anything in the dairy that has an odour likely to taint the butter. Onions or stale 
cabbtvge quickly taints dairy products.” (Secretar}% W. Edson.) 


MOUNT HOPE. 

April 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

Oare and Management of the Hoese. —^Mr. R. Myers read the following paper;— 
“Under present economic conditions the horse is again called upon to supply the power 
on most farms, and those farmers who stuck to horses right through have shown con¬ 
siderable foresight by so doing. One of the first essentials of the horse breaker is 
that he must be even tempered, no matter how obstinate the colt may be. The 
disposition of a horse driver is nearly alwmys reflected in his team; if the driver is 
good tempered and always treats the horses gently, but firmly, he will get much bettor 
results than by knocking them about. Plenty of good feed and clean water are the 
main points in keeping the team fit. Other factors of minor importance is the 
observance of the following:—Do not overload the team. Do not try to make eight 
horsea do work of 10. Do not work too long .hours. If the team starts to lag, 
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knock off. If tlie team has been spelled on grass and hard work, such as fallowing is 
to be started, work short hours for a few days. See that all harness fits well, 
especially collars, and the hamehooks ^ould not be too low, or the draught will come 
too much on the point of the shoulder. Swingletrees should be made on the advantage 
principle. Nothing is more distressing than to have a big horse on one end and a 
small one on the other of an equal swingletree. If swings are made properly the 
weaker animal can be given the ladvantage. Always let the team have access to salt 
lick, and green feed in season is a good change to stable diet. ^ ’ (Secretary, A. Myers.) 


PYGERY. 

April 4th.—Present: nine members. 

Harvest Ri<:ports.—M r. G. Bymonda reported:—Rainfall for year, 14.65in.; April 
to October, both months inclusive, 11.52m.; Nabawa on fallow best wheat, 15bu^.; 
Early Gluyas and Waratali on fallow, 12buKh.; Gluyas after oats last year and fed 
off, 12bu8h. Mr, R. Woodrup: In November crop appeared very good, but went off 
with red rust, takeall, and hay-die; Late Gluyas on fallow, 15bu^., good heavy grain, 
sown at the rate of Ibush. of seed and 751b. super per acre; little takeall where drift 
had blown over from adjoining held; wheat after oats j^howed very little takeall, but 
some red rust, 12bush.; Golden Drop and Canberra badly affected with rust; 30 bags 
off 70 acres—^best grain on red soil. Mr. F. Kammermann: 10 acres Nabawa after 
barley grass had sheep on, and burnt, combined, 15bush.; Nabawa combined on stubble, 
llbush.; Faun, 15bush., badly rusted; Wogga on ploughed land, lObush.; Early Burt 
oats sown without super grew heavy crop of hay, cut very green, stock ate readily, and 
no trouble with mice. Mr. D. Ingram: Nabawa on new land, ISbush.; no rust, but 
some frosted; Gluyas eaten by kangaroos, 9bush. Mr. W. Heath: Best wheats Nabawa 
and Ford, 9bush. average for whole farm; Caliph badly rusted. Mr. Edmonds: Gluyas 
Idbush., Canberra badly affected with ftag-smut. Gluyas sown on land that had 
grown eight consecutive crops, was affected with flag-smut and fed off with sheep, 
gelded Iflbush. (Secretary, A. Day.) 


Oiher Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wallala. 

12/4/33 

11 

Paper from Journal . 

C. Zippell 

Mudamuckla .. 

6/4/33 1 

7 

Formal. 

A. Maguire 

Maltee. 

4/5/33 

14 

Address—W. H. Brownrigg 

E. Schwarz 

Yaninee. 

9/5/33 

23 

Discussion. 

J. Boehm 

Laura Bay .... 

9/5/33 

14* 

Discussion. 

W. Edson, Ceduna 

Wudinna. 

6/6/33 

8 

Discussion. 

1). Diiguid 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOUNT LOPTY RANGES.) 

KANNI. 

March 11th.—Present: 12 members. 

Harvest Operations. —Paper read by Mr; L. Schulze:—‘^In preparing for the work 
to be done during harvest, care should be taken that aU machinery has been carefully 
overhauled and all weak and worn parts replaced. Many farmers forget the cajre of 
their horses. Their hoofs should be carefully trimmed during September or October, 
for in the hot, dry weather the hoofs become dry and brittle, and are liable to crack 
and break. The horses^ tails and mains should be trimmed during July, giving the hair 
time to grow again for summer, when flies are troublesome. After working the fallow 
the farmer should try and give the horses a fortnight's spell in order to have them in 
good heart for harvest, when work is heavy and strenuous. For the average mallee 
farm the machinery should consist of two 8ft. strippers and power winnower, and motor 
truck to do the carting. Cornsacks should be spread out in the sun to stretch, or 
dipped in water and hung out to dry. I favor emptying th^ wheat on a sheet, this caai 
be made by stitching the* wrapping from the bags together. The strippers should work 
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go that one maohine will bo half way round the paddock when the other is emptying 
at the winnower, this not only avoids loss of! time by one waiting for the other to get 
out of his way, but allows the wheat toi be unloaded close up to the winnower. One 
man at the winnower should be able to keep two strippers going. Stitching can be 
done on mornings when it is too damp for stripping. Get the wheat to market as 
early as possible after it is cleaned, it looses weight if left standing about in the 
hags. Cart all cocky chaff, which should be put in shed made for the purpose. When 
thW is full the balance should be covered and stored in the paddock for use in winter, 
and as a standby in times of drought. After covering all sheds with straw a stack 
should be made in the paddock, thisl will provide good shelter for stock. When harvest 
is completed clean and overhaul all implements, and carefully put them back in the 
shed ready for next haorest. (Secretary, F. Hoad.) 


KUHKAWIRRA. 

April 11th.—^Present: 10 members. 

WEiniNG AND TEMPEiiiNG, —Mr, D. Oakley read the following paper:—“To weld, it is 
necessary to first prepare the irons by dumping the ends to be joined in order to make 
them thicker. Next the extreme points must be drawn down to the shape of the edge 
ofc a wood chisel, beating them with the edge of the hammer to leave a rough 
surface. Heat the irons until they reach melting point, being careful not to bum 
them. Good sharp sand is the best thing to avoid burning. When the iron starts to 
spit, dip it in the sand; this can be repeated several times, until tlie iron reacdies the 
desired heat. Do not try to obtain this heat too quickly—an even, steady blast is best. 
By heating too fast there is a dangt*r of burning the outside before the middle is hot. 
Tempering is generally done by watching the color of the steel when it is cooling off. 
The color ranges from a shade of blue to nearly white; the lighter the C/Olor the 
harder the temper; there is a lot of difference in steel—some is of a much harder 
nature than others. The amateur can only find this out by testing after the metal 
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hus (Joolt^d oft by trying them on the side of the anvil. Warn water appears to be 
more satisfactory than cold; the latter eiiills the steel and makes it brittle/* Mr, C* 
Robin also read a paper, “Sheep Management.*' (Secretary, H. Elliot.) 


RAMCO. 

April 11th.—Attendance, 7. 

Review of 1932 Hakvest. —Mr. J. Boehm reported that 1^ acres of apricots in his 
orchard harvested 2 tons Icwt. Although not a big crop, he thought apricots were a 
payable crop at present prices. Three years ago he planted 1 acre of peaches, which 
this year returned i ton dry fruit. This crop he also thought a valuable proposition. 
Like most other growers, his currant crop had a bad setback. The heavy rain a week 
or two before picking turned most of the fruit mouldy. Of au 8 or 9 ton crojj he was 
able to dry 5 tons. After treatment this weight would be considerably less. Currants, 
therefore, were not \ery profitable this year. Although a good crop was showing, the 
crop harvested was under a ton to the acre of marketable fruit. This year saw the 
best crop of sultanas lie had harvested. He took 8i tons off about 0 acres. It was 
doubtful if sultanas would be profitable because of the carryover from last season. 
The lexia crop was on the light side this year, due to a heavy frost when the bunches 
were forming. Off about acres he dried 1 ton 19cwts. Quite a lot of second-crop 
fruit was showing, and this was picked and dipped and will give a little over 2 tons-*- 
still below the average of most gordo crops. He also harvested from 1 acre of 
nectarines 1 ton 2cwts. of dried fruit—fair crop. Nectarines were a much-asked-for 
fruit, and the returns should be satisfactory. 

Handy Hints. —At the meeting held on May 8tb members gave details of “gadgets" 
that had been useful in their work. A small model of a double horse swing was tabled. 
The pull was not on tlic wood by hooks, but on iron plates around the swing-bar. 
Planet Jr. cultivator used to sow manure in the furrows made by the buster when 
furrowing out for irrigating: Take four stars out of an old drill—two on either side— 
using tines from the drill with the tube to take manure behind the buster. This works 
with a chain off the wheel of the cultivator. A box is necessary to hold the manure. 
It will sow four kerosene buckets of manure dowm one row and up the other. Broad* 
castiifg manure in rows of vines: Bolt a thin piece of wood on to the taillward of the 
<iart in such a way that when closed there is no opening. Wlien the tailboard is lowered 
there is an opening which becomes wider tlie lower the tailbqard is dropped. As the 
cart is driven along the row, sweep the manure to the back of the cart and it flows 
evenly through the opening. The size of the opening can be gauged to sow the quantity 
required. Transplanting seedlings without disturbing roots: Take eggshells from 
boiled eggs. Place in a box and fill box and eggs with soil. Plant a seed in each shell, 
and when tninsplanting the seedling the shell and the plant can be lifted without 
disturbing the roots, (^crotary, J. Odgers.) 


Other Reports Reived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

, ^ 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Moorlands. 

26/4/33 

9 

Dairying as a Sideline,” 

R. Wilmshiirst 




J. Jaensch 


Marama. 

6/3/33 

16 

Paper from Joumal . 

T. Hinkley 

Netherton. 

2/5/33 

20 

Address—R. L. GriflSths . 

C. Wilkin 

Overland Corner 

10/5/33 

19 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

H. Loffler 

Yurgo . 

i 

8/5/33 

i 

19 

“Cows,” G. Tregilgas .. 

H. Mackenzie 


SOUTH AND HHXS DISTRICT 

FRAYVILLE. 

April 6th.—^Present: 16 members. 

Preparing the Seedbed for Wheat. —Mr, S. Wachtel read the following paper:— 
In preparing a seedbed, the main object is good fallow. Good fallow alone S» 
only profitable way of securing good results frmn a seedbed. Long before the fallo^- 
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llXg ieasoa appeare tke feed in the paddocks to be fallowed should be kept as short as 
possible. A good bum is necessary, especially where an abundance of barley grass 
is present. The most important operation in preparing a seedbed is ploughing, Sonie 
Ifurmsis may prefer anulcb fallowing—fallow prepared with a scarifier or cultivator; 
but experience in this district has shown the mouldboard stump-Jump plough to be the 
best implement, if ploughing is not done properly one cannot expect a cultivator or 
harrows to prepare a clean, even bed. Therefore, keep the plough »lowii as much as 
possible. As ploughing approaches completion, watch the fallow, and should a dry 
spell set in and the first fallow show up green, work it with the harrows to control 
weed growth. If fallowing is done to a depth of Sin. to Siin. or 4in., in good, clean 
soil, what is to be gained by ploughing 4in. deep and working the soU Sin.? Thq first 
cultivation after ploughing is a very important operation, and one which has caused 
many farmers a good deal of trouble, A liairowing is necessary in some paddocks, 
especially those consisting of clay or soils not iiicliiiod to drift. It separates the soils 
and packs the crust, and gives the fallow a fine surfju^e. When cultivating the fallow 
the first time, work to the bottom; it is useless tickling the crust and leaving the 
underlayers undisturbed. Since we practised deej) working before haymaking, the 
crops and fallows have improved considerably, and have been much easier to work 
during later periods. S'hould the fallow have too shallow a mulch, work it over again 
after a rain. After the fallow has lia<l a goo<l stirring, before or soon after shearing, 
allow shorn sheep to have a free run on all fallow. A farmer without sheep is greatly 
handicapped; sheep are a necessity, they help to bed tlie fallow and keep weeds chocked. 
On the average of seasons two cultivations are all that is required until harvest time. 
The fallow should not be allowed to remain, unworked over the summer months. Good 
fallow should remain open-furrowed over the summer, so that the sun and summer 
rains—which are the main factors in forming plant food—will penetrate more easily. 
The land should not be harrowed or closed in before tlie end of January or the middle 
of February. A good set of scarifier harrows, well set, are one of the finest implements 
to use after summer rains, especially on small weeds and for cutting a crust on fallow. 
However, on clay or fallow drifted smooth, they are practically useless, and another 
eultiYatiOTi may be necessary; if so, work lightly, and do not in any case work too 
deeply, because of the danger of spoiling that good seedbed, and tearing up the soil 
Ix^fore seeding will do more harm than good. If the fallow must be worked because 
of weeds, scKi that this is done at a slinllow depth and when the soil is moist. Should 
early rains fall, keep w^etsls checked, and if a paddock is l)adly infested wnth wild oats 
or mustard, <1() not disturb it with a cultivator, hut keep at it with scarifier harrows. 
Should the season break and it is too early to go on seeding, wu)rk those paddocks 
lightly that it is intended to crop last. At all times w’ork the fallow^s first into w^hich 
it is mrmt difficult to conserve moisture. To prepare a seedbed for soil that has been 
fresh plougli(‘d or winter ploughed, I sugge.st plougliing and seeding soon after, in 
the winter, A ploughing in January or a later summer niontli should not be under¬ 
taken unless the paddock is free from old fodder or a good bum is secured. Pre¬ 
paring stubble for a seedbed for wheat cannot bo recommended, but if undertaken, do 
not plough it but u.se a scarifier or cultivator after a burn at the first rain and seed 
later. Keep all fallows and land prepared as a seedbed frex^ from stumps or an over¬ 
covering of stones. Do not forget that fallowing gives a great opportunity for the 
control of noxious WTcds. To summarise:—!. Fallow as soon as possible and at all 
times fallow the paddock first into which it is the hardest to conserve moisture. 
2. When w-orking fallow' before spring, on the occasion of the first cultivation, work to 
the bottom and never work the fallow ash dry. 3. Keep the implements in good order, 
the tines should be carefully se-t and adjusted. 4. Never allow weeds to take the upper 
hand, and wdien preparing a seedbed work from the l>ottom up—not from the surface 
down. At each working reduce the depth. (Secretary, N. Eichlor.) 


HINDMARSH ISLAND. 

Daylight Saving. —Mr. H. Newell (Hon. Secretary) read the following paper:— 
^‘It does not seem likely that daylight saving will receive very serious consideration 
by the general public. So far as Bureau meetings are concerned, there will not be 
many members who will attend after finislung the day's work, particularly dairying, 
pigs, poultry, gardening, harvesting, &c., and it is quite prolmble that many Branch^ 
of* the Agricultural Bureau would close, and other organisations receive very litHe 
support. Adelaide is about 60 miles away from this district, and folk from here 
like to go to the city on a Saturday to do some shopping and attend to other businoBS. 
With daylight saving this would not be possible, because after the children got ready, 
and livestock, &c., attended to, the city would be reached when business houses had 
cloi^d. School children can do much of a morning to help in the home, except those 
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who have lohg distances to go to reach the school; but this coiuld not be done under 
daylight saving. Gardens would perish, because morning work ie so useful, and an 
liftcrnooh is not suitable until towards sundown, unless cloudy weather prevails. Fo^ 
Who lived at any distance from the route of the early service cars would not be able 
to get to the city to transact business. Country people would not be able to attend 
functions at neighboring towns, because rural workers mostly finish work with the 
daylight, and in summer this would be even more noticeable.'’ 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

April 20th.—Attendance, 20. 

Eoonomy on the Farm. —Mr. J. Muller (Myponga) read the following paper:— 
**Not all farms are situated alike, and it is inarpossible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules whereby economy can be practised, and evidence is not lacking of the waste that 
occurs on some farms. One of the most frequent exam*ples of the latter is in the 
lay-out of the farm. The beginner should so lay out the farm that it is as convenient 
as possible, because once the farm is laid out, the house built, the fences puJt up, and 
the sheds, &c., built, they invariably remain so, and very often are the means of 
wasting a considerable amount of time. One often notices that the homestead has been 
built at one end of the holding when it could just as easily—and possibly more con¬ 
veniently—have been erected near the centre, thereby saving much labor in going to 
«uad returning from W'ork, especially on a dairy farm, where it is necessary to take 
the cattle out to the paddoclcs and bring them in to be milked. In this case a race to 
the paddocks is a great saving of labor; however, this is not possible on every farm, 
and the division, &c., must be left to the individual. Another point to be stressed 
is to have the holdSng cut up into a fair number of jiaddocks, and change stock about 
frequently. It has been proved that by so doing the carrying capacity is improved in 
some cases up to 50 per cent. Another source of economy is good ftnices. Where sheep 
are kept seven wires are more economical than six. If ‘Cyclone^ is used, a plain wire 
about Sin. above the ^Qyclone' prevents cattle pressing down the fence. Poor fences 
are a source of danger and false economy. When cattle and sheep are hand fed it is 
more profitable to build portable racks than to throw the hay, &c., out on to the ground. 
It is economioa.1 to hand feed both sheep and cattle—even dry and young stock— 
during that part of the season when feed is short. It has been proved definitely that 
the break in the wool is caused through shortage of feed, and every sheep faring 
knows what tliat means to his wool cheque. There is no reason why this should happen, 
since the advent of top dressing and improved pastures has meant that there is an 
aibundance of feed during spring which could be cut and stored for the Iqaner pajrts 
of the year. Too often paddocks of valuable feed are allowed to dry off, and eventually 
rot on the ground and become a source of danger to stock. No farmer can ignore this 
fact, nor allow such an uneconomical stute of affairs to exist. Another common source 
of waste is the injudicious feeding of stock and the soil. An unbalaueed ration is 
wasteful. More often than not an animal is turned out into a paddock of unpalatable 
and innutritious feed and expected to give a good return for it; the very same farmer 
would no doubt complain that he could not afford to feed properly. The balanced 
ration, both for stock and soil, is the most e^'onomieal, and it behoves every farmer to 
study the requirements of both. If this is done the farmer will not only find it profitable, 
but interesting, w-hich will make his work a pleasure. A common source of waste is 
to be just a little bit behind with one's work. The most successful man is the one 
that is waiting for his work, not the work waiting for him. A farmer to get the best 
out of his time and money must have a place for everything, ,and keep everything in 
its place. Of late years, when all kinds of stock have been bringing good prices, nmny 
farmers have been keeping and breeding animals of a more or less nondescript nature, 
but the time has gone when it is possible to make farming pay with that class of 
stock. The Ixjst has never been too good, and under present conditions, when one can 
only just keep afloat with the best stock under the best conditions, it will at once be 
seen that the man working with poor or indifferent cattle will be the one to pass out. 
Once we have better stock the desire to feed and tend to them better will come naturally, 
and every farmer that studies his stock will not be content to 8to*p at that, bu^i mil 
eventually improve the whole of his farm, and one by one the little slacknesses will 
disappear and a desire to have the whole farm more ship-shape will take its place. 
Most farmers are eonverspant with such things as looking after implements, keeping 
machinery screwed up tight, straining up fences, having gates to openings, &c., indeed 
when one comes to look around it seems the opportunities to economise on the farm 
seem to be never ending. A saving of 6d. per day means £7 Ifis. per year, and this 
makes one wonder how much can really be saved on an average farm during the year. 
One thing is certain, that although many fanners know how to farm very few kn^ 
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how to ecoDjoniifte without losing efficiency, in which case it would cease to be economy. ’ * 
Discussing the paper, one member said that five plain wires and one barb should be 
a good fence, and any stock that would not stay within it should be fattened and sold. 
In feeding clover hay in racks it was found that sheep were likely to get seeds in eyes; 
feeding loose on the ground was found to be satisfaetory, but in w(*t weather racks * 
would have to be used to avoid waste. Bone meal (sterilised) and salt, equal parts, 
had been used for licks locally, and found to be very beneficial to both sheej) and cows. 
Beferring to land becoming clover sick,^^ Mr. Muller had had no signs of this on 
his property. Starting 25 years ago with 11b. of clover .seed to experiment with and 
using supers rich in lime, he had worked his proi>erty into a creditable holding. 
Four and a half acres of his property had carried seven cows and one yearling for 11 
weieks prior to cutting, and then yielded 4 Ions of hay per acre. Borse beans— 
with no special preparations—wni^re planted at Ibush. per acre on \\ acres and yielded 
20 3buah. bags. They were a very good feed for pigs, sheep and cows, and could be 
profitably grown more extensively. Vhalaris iuherosa planted on soil of a sandy nature 
could be encouraged to root deeply to carry stock througli tlie dry jieriod by the 
application of sulphate of ammonia. The grasses which appeared to do very well and 
provide useful ftied at various vn^riods, and not bard to establish, wore Perennial Bye 
PhaloHs Uiberosa^ Cocksfoot, and Clover. All were good 'Moers’^ in this locality, and 
could be made to produce better growth by the a])]}lk*ation of lime phosphates. 
(Secretary, H. Lewis.) 


MITjANG (Average annual rainfall, 14.92in.). 

April 8tli.—Present: 17 members. 

The meeting took th(» form of a question box. Mr. Casley askcnl the best period 
to sow Mulga oats. An^.: It was thought that owing to the prolific nature of their 
growth, it would be advisable to sow about the last week of May and with safety 
in the second week in June. Mr. Turney asked a cure for sand in horses. 
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The following were advised: (1) Dose with soda and black coffee if the animal 
is bad; and if thQ attack is only -slight, feed pollard in chaff, (2) Give a 
drench of new milk and honey, or an enema of half a bottle of kerosene and soap 
and water, using a rubber tube and funnel. Back rake when necessary. Mr. J. 
Pearce asked cure for lung worms in sheep. Am,: Bose with a 10 per cent, solution 
of bluestone, giving about a small olive oil bottle full to a full-grown sheep, and half 
tlie amount to lambs. When dosing, do not sit the sheep down; let the animal drink 
slowly, »o that the dose will not get into the windpipe. Always dose on an empty 
stomach, and if worms are inclined to be bad, repeat dosing every month until 
three or four doses have been given. Dose lambs after weaning. Mr. Limdseer sought 
inf onuaton as to the best methods to combat take-all. Am.: It was thought that 
take-all could bo caused by dry working, insufficient drainage, and very wet seasonable 
conditions. The spores were most active during April, and if an extra working could 
be given then, it might minimise the disease considerably. Bowing oats was mentioned as 
an excellent altoniative. Mr. H. Warner asked which is the best paying proposition, 
ewes and lambs or wethers. Am.: The responder thought that the former was out¬ 
standing, bec‘.au8e there were the lambs and wool. He recommended a -Border-Leicester 
X Merino for fat lamb raising. (Secretary, L. Yelland.) 


DAIRYING IN DENMARK. 

{A yaycr read hy Mr. B. KronmarJe at a recent meetmg of the Myponga Branch.) 

The Kingdom of Denmark, though one of the smallest countries in Europe, plays a 
large and biiportaiit part in world economy by virtue of its geograpluwil situation and 
higlily devclope'i trade. Unlike England, Prance, and Poland, it has no coalj, nor doefl 
it possess the huge resources of water power of countries like Norway, Switzerllind, and 
Austria, much less oilfields like those of North America and Roumnnia. The power 
resources in this country represented by peat, wood for fuel, water and wind, normally 
furnish barely more than about 3 |>er cent, of its requiremeaits, and with respect to 
minerals, the countr^^ is equally jHior. 

Notwithstanding Denmark being in a marked degree devoid of natural sources of 
wealth ill the way of minerals, the Danish people have proved themselves capable of 
making up for this handicap liy evolving a scientifically carried out jirocess applied to 
ag^ricultural products. A trade Ife-s* been dev’elopedT ^hich—in proportion to the size 
of the country and its population—is socoad only to that of one or two other European 
obuntries. The population is millions. About blf* per cent, of the people are 
actively engaged in agriculture, which js ^jayried on by n very large number of inde¬ 
pendent eoncerns, comprising about %^100 jfarge’eatatefe (over 105 acres), 88,000 farms 
(20 to 100 a('res), 125,000 small holdings (le^ acres). About 75 per cent, of 

the total laud areas is under cuitfVatioii, and 4oqie per cent, covereii with forests 
abd plantations. * ^ ^ 

It is generally considered tbat the country is eminently suited for dairying, but this 
is not so. The country is too flat. The soil in many cojsntics is poor, hungry, and sour, 
and only by yenrs of heavy consistent toil by the owners have large areas o-f land been 
brought on production basis. FhxtKer, the summer>f6ud winter climates show extremes 
of temperature which add to the dairy farmbfs^ many burdens. 

Up to 1875 farmers depended upon the sale of grain and fat cattle for a living. The 
advent of the United States of America and Russia on the world’s market with cheap 
grain definitely pushed out the Danes. In looking around for other sources of revenue 
a start was made in dairying, depending on England and Gern^ny . fpr the exports. 
Butter was made oii tije smaller farms and bought by merchants, wlio paw^dfl'ft.in casks 
without proper grading and supervision. Tlie quality was poor,; the prices 

realised still jioorer. 

In 1878 the continuous centrifuge was iiLvented, This made it possible to separate 
efficiently large quantities of milk in record time, thus giving the formers the oppor¬ 
tunity they so badly wanted, and in 1882 the first co-oporatiTe buiter factory was opened. 
The milk from 300 iiows w'as subscribed. The Government of the day the 

possibilities ahead of the small faimer in this system of marketing his output, and Bent 
dairy experts lecturing to the farmers regarding the advantages. It was readily 
observed tliat it would be possible to produce more and better butter, and the smai) 
cowkeeper would get the same price as the large farms or estates, Manufactaring 
charges would be smaller. Farmers would get cash at regular intervals Instead m 
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selling to the store and having to take groceries as payment; fewer journoys to the 
market, which meant saving time and money, which consequently meant larger herds 
and better feeding. 

The plan was so greatly supjKirted that by 1887 no less than 900 co-operative butter 
factories were operating in Denmark. Many difficulties were encountered and had to 
be overcome. Capital had to be found even though those factories were erected and run 
very economically. The building and plant of the first co-operative factory cost £300. 

Technical difficulties cropped up. The separated milk returned from the factory, and 
used for human consumption as well as pigs and calves, sjiread tuberculosis. It was 
considered detrimental for stock feeding and threatened to stoj.) the devi'Lopment of the 
co-operative factories. 

Fortunately, the discoveries of the great French scientist, Ihisteur, weia* by 1882 
brought to commercial |H)ssibiUties, lie found that fernieiitation was due to bacterial 
growth. By boiling milk it was possibh^ to check or kill the growth of microljes, and 
greatly improve the keeping quality. This system was promptly adopted. In 1898 it 
was made law that skim milk and cream must be pasteurized. 

The butter factories grew in numbers and it was found that the markets abroad 
were able to absorb the output. Herds were increased, proper feeding was given more 
attention, intensive cultivaton of the land was advocated, and sidelines, such as pigs 
ami fowls, were found to be profitable until these were considered a necessary adjunct 
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of the dairy farm. These sidelines were also developed akmg co-operative lines, and 
every effort was made to obtain for the producers the full benefit of his labor by 
cutting out the profit of the middleman. 

In 1927 there were 1,362 co-operative butter factories, with an average of 143 
suppliers. There was an ave-rage of 990 cows supplying each factory. The average 
annual milk yield per cow was slightly above 6,0001 bs. and barely 2801bs. butterfat. 

The aim of the Danish farmer is to keep the largest number of efflicieiit cows as 

possible on a given area—a cow on two acres or less. Concentrates are used very 

extensively; oil cakes, mostly copra and cotton seed, are imported. It has been esti¬ 
mated that for every £5 the farmer received, he paid to foreign countries £2 for cattle 

food. 

Artificial manure is used to some extent, but on account of the cattle being housed 
six to eight months of the year, the cow manure is made use of to its fullest extent. 
Careful methods of husbanding the solids in covered concrete pits, and the liquids in 
cisterns, are resorted to. This is applied in small quantities at regular intervals, and 
the producing power of the land is increasing from year to year. 

Since the year 1880 the harvest yield in Denmark has doubled, and during the same 
period the number of head of homed cattle has likewise tloubled. There are now ten 
times as many pigs and six times as much poultry as in 1880. It may safely be esti¬ 
mated that about 90 per cent, of the crops of grain, grass, and roots serves tis fodder 

for the livestock. The remaining 10 per cent, covers tlie cultivation of sugar bt^et and 

the important export articdcs, seeds, and malting barley. 

The breed of cattle mostly favored in Denmark is the Danish IU?d, also Holstein 
Friesian, and to a lesser degree the Jersey. 

The great develoixment of the breeds has been due to the farmers' skill, intelligence, 
and common sense in selecting and breeditig for milk production alone. Only the best 
heifers are raised, and with the record of the dam and the qualities of the sire 
known, their selection is comparatively simple. The co-operative cow testing associa¬ 
tions—begun in 1895—have proved so helpful in weeding out unprofitable cows that 
they have rapidly increased to more than 500 associations. A man is employed by each 
aasociation to visit the farms and do the testing at least every three weeks. He weigh* 
the milk, keeps accurate records of the feed consumed, so that the net profit of the year 
of each individual cow can be ascertained. These associations are purely co-operatire 
and do not enjoy Government subsidy. 

OowB are generally treated with kindness, and every effort is made to havci tliern 
comfortable in winter and summer. Oowaheds are built of brick or stone, with proper 
drainage for liquid manure. V/3ntilation is always given attention. Water is often 
laid on for drinking and sanitary purposes. On many farms cows are regularly groomed. 
€k)WB are seldom pastured, but tethered by means of a baiter on the head and a, rope 
or chain 12ft. to 20ft. long, which is attached to a lOin. pin of wood or iron, driven 
into the ground. The cows are moved generally five times a day, from 3ft. to 6ft., 
depending on the amount of feed. This is the Danish farmer ^s chief point of eeoaiotny 
in Bumaner feed. Many small dairymen take the cows to the stables to be milked three 
times a day; on the large farms the cows are often milked in the fields. They are 
stabled all winter, fed all the straw they will eat, and on an average 41b8. hay, 40lb8. 
to lOOlbs. of roots (mangels or turnips), and about Gibs, of concentrates per day. These 
consist of oilcake, bran, barley, and oats. An even flow of milk is required the year 
round, and most ciows freshen from September to May—that is in winter. Many farmers 
insist on dry milking. 

Everywhere cowTsheds are white washed at frequent intervals and kept sanitary and 
clean. The milkers have clean overalls, udders and flanks of the cows are brushed, teat* 
washed and dried before milk is drawn. Aluminium pails and tranBpoi:t cans are 
favored because they are easily cleaned, rustproof, and never taint the milk. Hand- 
separators are unknown in Denmark. The milk is sent to the factory daily and skim 
and buttermilk returned according to the farmer ^s requirements. 

MiJk-oollecting routes seldom extend above 5-6 miles, because factories are in every 
village and farms are so smalL Milking mecihines are not in favor. 

Pigs are produced on every farm, and besides using the skim milk on a very careful 
feeding plaii, huge quantities of grain imipdrted for this t>tifpb8e. The Breed is 
native and the weight of pigs demanded by b^h factories is 1401b8. The bacon 
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exported to England green, and is smoked as required. There are 48 oo-operative bacon, 
factories and a small number of private proprietary factories. In 1927 5,098,206 pigs 
■were killed. Denmark supplies the world *s market with more than one-half of the total 
bacon supplies. 

As regards egg exports, there are seven co-operative bacon factories that oollected 
and shipped eggs. Of the total production, 24.9 per cent, was exported to England 
principjdly through Danish Co-operative Egg Export. Denmark provides 12 per cent, 
of the world, egg supplies. 

In 1927 there wore nine co-operative cattle export societies, witli 15,548 members and 
a turnover of £550,000. 

Eor the purposes of comparison it may be stated that the export values of the most 
important Danish ^^icultural products in the years 191.3 and 1931 were as follows:— 

1913. " 1931. 

Million £. Million £. 


Butter and cheese. 10 19 

Bacon, meat and other slaughter-house products 9i 32 

Eggs. 11 3i 

Ijurd, condensed milk, and other foodstuffs ... 1 2 

Seeds for sowing. 1 1 


The magnitude of dairying in Denmark and the success of the industry is attributed 
to a number of factors. In the main, production and sale of produce are mainly based 
upon a co-operative arrangement, and tlio joint purchasing societies likewise play a 
prominent part in this rOspect, Connected with this principal industry, there is a large 
number of research institutions, laboratories, controlling bodies, &e., undertaking scien¬ 
tific experiments for the improvement of the soil, new methods of cultivation, control 
of seed, investigation of plant diseases, milk yielding, &c., and in addition there is also 
a large number of special technical schools. Co-operation has wrought miracles amongst 
the Danes, and to this, and this alone, the present sound position of the country 
belongs. 

The Dane is a boni small holder and he is by instinct a man of the land. He is a 
teamworker and plodder. He acwpts guidance readily, ie trusting, and he works 
methodically and systematically. Ho is loyal to every law that co-ox)eration demands 
for success. He has made butterniaking pay, cheesemaking pay, poultry pay, and pigs 
provide a rich harvest for the country. Not one important step in dairying has been 
overlooked by the practical and intellectual men wlio guide the destinies of the Danish 
dairy farmer. In that counti^ one observes the practice of dairy science, woven with 
economical and commercial practices of agriculture. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting, 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Blackheafch _ 

13/4/33 

.5 

Paper from Joumal . 

E. Paech 

Blackheath .... 

11/5/33 

8 

Paper from J oumal . 

E. Paech 

Hope Forest ... 

1/5/.33 

15 

Paper from J oumal . 

E. Muldoon 

Cherry Gardens. 

6/5/33 

14 

Homestead Meeting. 

A. Stone 

Baihannah .... 

7/4/33 

27 

Address—^C. Anderson .. 

C. Grasby 

Balhannah .... 

12/5/33 

8 

“ Potatoes,” C. Pitt. 

C. Grasby 

Jervois . 

14/3/33 

25 

Address—Dr. Davies .... 

T. Baily 

Jervois . 

4/r>/.33 

28 

j 

Addresses—J. Johnson 
and P. J. Baily 

T. Baily 

Port Elliot .... 

20/5./33 

^ 1^ 

Demonstration—B.Paech 

J. Colebatch, Victor 
Harbor 

E. Bell 

Khoal Bay. 

8/5/33 

29 

Address—A. Cashmore .. 

Longwood. 

6/5/33 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Haines 

Scott’s Bottom 

1 8/4/33 

1 7 

Formal. 

E. Atkinson 

Scott’s Bottom 

6/5/33 

8 

Disoussion . 

E. Atkinson 

MaccleaHeld ... 

18/6/33 

14 

” Fencing,” Mr. Fry .... 

i H. Rose 

Tweedvale .... * 

20/4/33 

25 1 

I “ Mammitis,” E. Miller .. 

B. Sohapel 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the 
Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which* are open for application 
are reminded that application may be made for the whole or any 
portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of 
a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or 
rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a propor¬ 
tionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would be 
required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

M. McIntosh, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

- 

, ' MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Confareuoes. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have been advised that District Conferences 
will bo held as follows: — 

MAirray Lands (West), at Karoonda, Thursday, August .‘Ird. (Secretary^ Mr. M. N. 
BlMcket, Wynarka.) 

Eyre\s Peninmda. (East), at Cowell, Thursday, August 10th. (Secretary, Mr. Guy E. 
Sinitli, Cowell.) 

Southern, at Goolwa, Thursday, August 17th. (Secretary, Mr. D. Jeff Gordon, 
Currency Creek.) 

at McLaren Flat, Thursday, August 24th. (Secretary, Mr. P. T. Wait.) 

Murray L<mds (East), at Tajilan, Tuesday, Septpmber 20111. (Secretary, Mr. P. li. 
Hodg(?, Nangari.) 

.Finnaroo Line, at Pnrilla, Thursday, Septeinbe'r 28th, (Secretary, Mr. C. S. Foah*.) 

Eyre's Fcnlnsvla (Southern), at Cuniinins, Wednesday, October 4th. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. M. Roberts.) 

Eyre's Pemrmila (Central), at Minnijia, Friday, October 6th. (Secretary, Mr. D. V. 
Kitto.) 

Each Conference will coixunence at 10.30 a.m. 

Pig Breeders’ and Raisers’ Association. 

The Proviv^^ional Council of the l*ig Breeders’ and Raisers’ Association noti0c.s 
that owing to lack of support from breeder.s and raisers, it is impossible for tlie 
council to continue, and that it will go into recess until sutticient support is assured 
to warrant a resumption of activities. 

Duty on Sulphate of Ammonia. 

When giving evidence befon; tlu^ Tariff Bojird on the question of the necessity for 
the rates of duty on sulphate of a.mnionia, Mr. IT. K. Wicks (Ciiairman Advisory 
Board of Agricultur(') made special reference to the critical position in which the 
fniitgrowiiig industrv found itself. Freights ami general selling costs Iiad steadily 
hi' said, and the necessa,ry exp(‘nditure rebativc to envp production had not 
diminislied commensurate with the reduced sale values. 

There was a position, wliich for want of a better name he calh'd tlic ^‘crop margin,” 
which was the lev<d reached when sales only met cost of ])roducti()r] and nothing more. 
Tlie financial position of Tnany orchardists had not only betui reduced to this point, 
but had pa.ssed below this critical juncture, and, of course, a continuance under these 
comlitions could have only one ultimate end. To ineroase tlie acreage under these 
conditions would be financial suicide if done with the idea of increasing the output 
to endeavor to make a balajuie Jind the *G*.rop margin” factor would only bo accen- 
tuatod. This 'G-rop margin” was at X)resent very high owdng to the increased vigilance 
necossary to produce a clean, croyi, and to the fact th<at the buyers while paying less 
than tht‘y had done for many years, insist upon, and rightly so, only the first grade 
and finest fruit, in spite of the fact tha.t their spending power was reduced to a very 
low figure. This drove the thoughtful orchardist to the following viewpoint in connec¬ 
tion with his business:— 

It would cost no more to plough, prune, cultivate and spray and irrigate, and 
even pick an acre of orcdiard trees carrying an average of 6bush. than it would 
to go through the same j)ro(cedure with an acre the average of wh^ch per tree might 
be only 2bu8h. Therefore the only apparent hope was to increase the yield per tree 
and consequently per acre. That this could be done was borne out by the figures quote^l 
below. 
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B€)fore quoting theso figures lie oxplainiNl that they were taken from the progress 
reports of. tests being carried out over four years under tlic direction of the 
Departiinent of Agriculture. Mr, (1. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) had 
sfdected in certain orcliards in four fruit-growing areas in. this State blocks of trees 
in which were situated uiiu‘ test trees, tliree of whieli were to remain unmanure<l, 
three to iiave two applica,lions of sulphate of ammonia,, one iu May and one in Sep¬ 
tember, and tlir<‘(‘ trees to liave one niqdie.ation of (Jibs, in Sejitember. Tlie results up 
to date, whielt com])rise<l the r<*siilts of two years of the test, wore extremely 
intm-esting, and ojiened up the only ]»romisirig avmiue of fighting tlu' present crisis. 
For tlie sake of brevity Mr. W'icks averageil tlie results of the uumanunsl trees and 
those of tin* mamiri^d trees in each distrii't:— 

Clai'e district, season iq.'U-- 

iTnmariurod trees av'crage l,‘!td})S. (►! fruit pi'r tree. 

Manmsvl two apjilieations IThlbs. per tree. 

Manun^d one a[>plieation Lailtlhs, jier tree. 

Clare district, .si^asoii liK’>2-~- 

bninamired (Hdlis, per trei*. 

Two applieatioUH bf.lbs. per tn*e. 

One a})plicntion S.'dbs. acre. 

Halhanuah district, si'asou I'.fM — 

!No mnmire llhilbs. per t 

Two aiqdications l.'hilbs. })er 1 ri'e. 

One application Klblbs. per tree. 

Halhaunah district, season 19*12- -- 

No manure I tTHis. per tree. 

Two applications IbsAlbs, per tree. 

One application 2hlHbs, }>(U' tree. 

(Terry (jiarilens district (only oiu- year available-- - 19:12) — 

No manure iShUis. }»er tree. 

Two aj>plk‘utions 22Ulbs, ]>er trei*. 

One ap[)lication 2S2Al)>s. per tii'e. 

All the abo\’e tests vveic mad<* on Apples, the varietii's being :'—Mixed at Cherry 
Cardens, ('Ifopaira at Clare, and Jo}uith(in at Ibilhannah, At Hnlhanriah a. test was 
rmide under the same conditions on huchess I’cars, with the following result: — 

Lbs. of fruit pei' trtv. 


No manure. 

. J07 

Tw'(* applications. 

. 1021 

One ap}»li<*ation. 

. 100 A 

-No manure. 

. 149 .i 

Two applications. 

. 

One ap[dication. 

. lolJ 


Mr. AVicks considmed that the abovi* was sutlieieut to indicate the importance of 
siiljiliate of ammonia. The us<‘ of this fertiliser had beernne an integral part of orclmr 1 
iimnagemenl and was generally recognised as of vital imfxutaiK'e, l>ut as lie s;iw it, the 
jiositioii was allected in the following \vay : — 

Till' present duty lueaut somewhere about £1 jier ton added cost to the fruitgrower. 
If this were deleted and suljiliate (»f ammonia, could be bought for £l per ton less than 
at the pri'sent moment, two things would hapiien. Firstly, that £1 would be spent ’u 
extra manure, which would 7 nean that a greater area, would lie coverosl each season. 
He stated this with coutidetK'o, knowing tliat responsible growers S(*t asi<ie an amount 
of money for manuri's every yi’ur, and that amount would be s{)ent. If it bought more 
ammonia tlio gardens would be dressed with that extra amount. Sc'condly, when it 
was considered what a bibs. ])er trw ilressing would do, as l»orne, out by the above 
figures, it did not need much reckoning to show that the extra £1 invested would jiro- 
duce an increase of no mean order. Fvtm if it only bought Icwt. of extra irianure it 
would still be a profitable iuvt^tment. The main point, however, was that it would 
produce the extrfi. yield with no other increased working expenditure. 
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Wine Stocks in London and Exports. 

The Wine Overseas Marketing Board reports that the bonded stocks of Australian Wine 
at the end of eacJi of the mouths of February, March and April at l,900,000galjs., 2,256,000gall«., 
and 2,29r>,(H>0galls. respectively and clearances from bond for the same months were 
185,OODgaIls, 21(),00agalls. and 227,0r)0galls. ^ 

The quantity of Avijie for which permits have been issued for export during February, March, 
April, and May 1933, amounted to 305,041 igalls., 343,523^galls., 215,954^galls., and 222,719^ 
galls. The details are set out b(dow :— 


Destination. 


Subject to Bounty. 



Non-Bounty. 



: F..b. 1 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 


galls. ; 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

Great Britain . 

290,408 , 

269,038^ 

200,558^ 

187,127} 

72,326 

69,734 

5,288 

31,602 

Canada . 

950 i 

2,500 

9,410 

3,100 

— 

500 

80 

180 

Ceylon. 

i 105 i 

— 

— 

*” 

130 

— 

— 

— 

Malay Archi¬ 

361 

38oi 

80 

911 

332} 

169} 

126 

144} 

pelago 

Pacifio Island.^. 

175 

86 

60 

1.54 

164 

776 

279 

374 

India. 

-- ! 

50 

1 — 

~ 

— 

142 



China. 


60 

60 

20 

— 

10 ! 

12 

-- 

Africa . 

— 1 

12 

1 2 

18 

— 

26 

10 

2 

Sweden . 

1 

— 


-- 

— 

34 


— 

Totals . . 

! 292,089 

272,132 

1 

210,160.} 

190,517 

72,952} 

71,391} 

5,794 

1 ! 

32,202} 


Imperial Fruit Show and Canners^ Exhibition. 

Tlx* sclii^dule of {.‘lasses an<l prizes of the Imperial Fruit Sliow anil Canners’ 3?]xhi- 
bition to be held at Bristol frtun October 27tlL to November 4tli lias been received 
by tile .Department of Agriculture, Adelai<le. Entry forms and fees must be forwardoU 
to the I department of ('ommerce, Melbourne, before August 29th or lodged with the 
Seerc'tary, Tmjieriul Fruit Rliow Limited, 5, liloomsbury Square, Loudon W.C. 1, before 
Septi'ndxo- lotli. Plntries lodged with the I department of ComruGree must be accom¬ 
panied Avitli tli(‘ f(>es, including the cost of remitting to Lomlon at the current rate 
of excliange. 

The Danger of the Use of Carbon Tetrachloride as an Anthelmintic for Sheep 
Grazing on Soursobs. 

Mr. O. 'J\ M^’Kenna, Government Vet<‘rinary Oflicer, states that during the last 
inontii a set ions mortality an.ongst sheep came to the notua^ of the Stock and 
Brands Department. The sheep were grazing on soursoVis and wore in good con¬ 
dition and healthy. Th<’ owner tliought that there iniglit be some worms jiresent 
and drenched with earlxui tetrachloride. Two days later the drenched .sheep started 
to ilio, ainl to date tlie losses have been 33 per cent, of the flock. The carbon tetra¬ 
chloride drench was the cause of the mortality. 

The reason is that earbon tetratdiloride is a dangerous drug to use if there ia ^ 
d<.*ficiem*y of available lime (ealciiim) in the blood of the animal, and it is known 
that when sheep are grazing on soursobs the oxalic acid salt in this plant does cause 
such a deficiency. 

The use of carbon tetrachloride as an anthelmintic for sheep grazing on soursobii 
is therefore not recommended. 

However, the copper sulphate drench can be used with safety. 
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ENTRIES ^ 

I CLOSE 

rRTHTS (Classes 1726 to 1729) .. WED. Aug. 2, at 4 p.m. 

CATTIiE.THITR. Aug. 3, at 4 p.m. 

SHEEP. 

WOOL. 

FAT STOCK. 

MODEL GARDENS— 

(Classes 2360 and 2361) .... 

HORSES (Heavy, Roadster, & Blood) 

SWINE. 

JUDGING COMPETITIONS. 

SHEAF TOSSING. 

LOG CHOPPING. 

POULTRY.TUBS. Aug. 8, at 4 p.m. 

PIGEONS . 

DOGS.. 

HORSES-IN-ACTION & TROTTING . THUR. Aug. 17, at 4 p.m. 
FRUIT PACKING COMPETITIONS FRI. Aug. 18, at 4 p.m. 
FRUIT (Classes 1736 to 1766) ... 

VEGETABLES . 


Are You a Member ? 

It pays to bo a Member of the Soeif^ty. There 
is considerably more in this than the personal 
gain of being abl(‘ to visit the Show when yon 
so desire. Yonr ]VIembet*ship means a personal 
interest in the activities of the Society, which is 
endeavoring to improve every phase of primary 
production of the .State. 

The subscription is £1 Is. per annum, for 
which a Memlier is entitled to Tickets of 
admission to the Show for himself and 
two ladies to all sections of the grounds, 
including stand reserved exclusively for 
Members, 




IiADIES* TICKETS ARE TRANSFERABLE, 
AND WILL ADMIT BOYS UNDER 14 
YEARS OF AOE. 

HAROLD J. FINNIS, 

23, Wa3anouth Street, Secretary. 

Adelaide. 


O' m m 
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Fruit Preservation. 

“rriuciples of Fruit Preservation. V—This book, under the authorship of T. N, 
Morris, M.A., of the University of Cfimbridge and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Kesearck Station, published by Mt^ssrs. Chapman & Hall, Limited, of 11,. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 2, is the result of nine years’ research and factory 
experience in fruit preserving and five years’ investigations on the problems of frult- 
<*,anning. It deals with control of processes in the manufacture of jamis, jellies, fruit 
canning and drying, &c., and contains an espwially valuaVde chapter devoted to the 
composition of a large numVjer of fruits. The published priee of the volume is 15a. net. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications:— 

Floeh Book Border Leicester Slieop Breeders Association, Scotland, 1953. 

*“Hoine Grown F<ur‘ding Stuffs;” Cxi. net. Bulletin i3. 

Fruit and Veget;d)le Prodnetion for Conum'rcdal Canning;” 2fl, net. Bulletin 15. 
*'‘The Housing of Poultry;” 2s. net. Bulletin 56. 

Table Poultry Production and Battery Brooding;” Is. net. Bulletin 64. 
•Bulletins published by Ministry of Agriculture, England. 

Kent Tells the World, 1933.—A special i)rodiiction by the Association of Men of Kent 
and Kentish Men under the auspices of the Empire Trade League. Contains many 
articles—copiously and well illustrated—on Industries and Social Activities of Kent. 
Printed by the Kent Messenger, Maidstone; price (in England), Is. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Eeplies supplied hy Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department,] 

F. A./’ Monarto South, a^ks remedy for sheep affected hy eatviig stinkwort. 

Reply—Stinkwort itself does not poison sheep. It can, lic>wev(*r, lielp in causing an 
infectious bowel eondition (entero-toxaemia) ]:)r()bably )>y the spikes of tlie plant 
damaging the lining of tlie bowel wall. If losses in sheep running on stinkwort are 
occurring, it is suggested that: (1) ITlock he put in to fresh paddocks and supple- 
mentary feedi^ng with chaff" he given', (2) as soon as the dis(iaso is observed, enforced 
exercise (2 .3 miles daily) shoulil l)e given; (3) all carcases of she(‘p which have died 
should be burnt or buric<l deeply; (4) it luis been definitedy shown that a fU^ck bred 
on affected ])ropertieH develop after a time immunity to tlie disease. Avoid, therefore^ 
as far as possible the introduction of sheep from areas where the disease does not 
occur. It should be the siim to breed from the flock on the property. 

‘*F. E. liendelsham, asks treatment for tapeworms in horses. 

Reply— (a) Give the following mixture once daily for a week (mix in a small mash 
and give before morning feed) Freshly ground areca nut, 4 drams; antimcjny tar¬ 
trate, 1 dram, {h) At the end of the week starve for IS hours and then give following 
drench, wadi shaken up:—Raw linseed oil, 14 pints; oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls. 

E. 7v'.,” YcH'keto'wn, has hull dehorned, 15 months ago. Ond of the wounds- 
refuses to heal. 

Reply—Owing to the fact that the condition is of long standing, infection has prob¬ 
ably by now spread to the frontal sinus of the head (with which the horn cavity com- 
nuinicates), ami it is improbable that the treatment which you can apply will prove 
(dfective. All you can do is to swab out the hole in the base of the horn as 
thoroughly as possible with pledgets of cotton wool soaked in warm w'eak lysol solfitioii 
and held in a pair of forceps or bound to one end of a small stick. Then When all 
dis^diarge has as far as possible been removed by these sw'abbingB, plug the cavity .with 
a piece of gauze or cotton wool soaked in the following preparation:—Creosote, 6 parts; 
turpentine, 20 parts; olive or raw linseed oil, 40 parts. Repeat treatment (swabbAng 
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and plugging) daily. If this tTeatmont does not prove effective after a reasonable 
trial, if possible get a qualified private veterinary surgeon to operate on the animal. 
He would have to open uj) the sinus, so tliat it could be thoroughly drained and flushed 
with antisoivtic solutions to destt-oy the infection and permit ultimate healing to 
take place. 

‘‘7?. J. Brentwood, reports 'more with very swollen shoulder. 

Reply—Th(! mare should be sjadled from work and the shoulder bathed at frequent 
intervals witli hot water, continuing the treatment until the swelling subsides. If 
abscess formation results, o])en with a clean sharp knife to T)ermit of proper drainage 
<if the imprisoned matter or pus and syringe out the abscess cavity daily with weak, 
warm, lysol solution, followed (after discharge luis been cleaned away) by ])liiggmg 
with gauze soaked in tincture iodine, 1 part; water, 3 parts. Wlien the shoulder has 
liealed, harden the skin by bathing daily with a strong sk‘'lution of wuittlc bark or salt. 

P.,’' Ceduno, reports ewe with swcUinys under chin and eheeJe, died after 
having twin Iti/mbs. 

Reply—'These indicate a debilitated condition of the animal's system, and it is 
prob:dfle that the strain of bearing and suckling twin lambs was largely responsible 
for this. There may also have Ixmi present some infection of the breeding bag, 
following the laml)ing. neli>ful treatment would have been to have given the ew’e 
<loses of 5 grains of powdi^red nux vomica on the back of tongue three times daily 
as a tonic,, and by drenching with waim gruel, milk, &c., tried to sustain her strength 
until a natural d(‘sire for food returned, when she could luive been ]>ut on to 
nourishing diet. Daily douches of the breeding passage with W'arm Condy's solution 
(strength I teaspoonful crystals to 1 pint water) should also have been giv(m, 

“H, J. If'.," Finniss, reports young pigs with dysentery. 

Re[)ly—No informati(m on the f<*eding or vvludher the pigs are suckers or weaners 
is supplied. The following general treatment shouhl be tried:—1. Isolate affected 
frigs, (rive them plenty of grazing. 2. ITnOl dianiioea. stops, put affected pigs on to 
ishim milk and pollard and put in 1 ]>iut of lime-water for every four pigs. 3. Supply 

llii' following lick to all your j»igs:.Salt, 41bs.; ground liino.stone, Sllis.; diealcic 

jtiiosphat(\ 41b.s. ; ])ota,s,siinii jorline, l.oz. ; iron oxide, ] lb. Deed ll-llbs. to evej’y 
lOdlbs. of grain (tlu^ higlier amount is for breeding sows). 

" II. fV. Sian.'^hnry, k ports ntarc starving coat and losing eondHioi. 

f?rf'|)ly--Starve animal for 21 hours and tlum give the following drench: Raw 
liiisia^d oil, 11 pinl.«‘. turpentine, d tablespoonfids. Keep ou slop}>y dio(, until the 
cdb.'et of this (h'eneh works off. Subsequently feed on da,J)ij>('d i<'ed with a daily 
allowanee of green fr'ed if availalde. One tjjbh'Spoouful of F(»\\l<*r's solution of 
arseni(' should br* givtui in Ibe dam{>ed fee<l night and morning l(»r a. fortnight ; tills 
ti eat merit diH('ontiuued for jr fortnight and tlum repeated again. 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK 8c CO., 

ORAKBROOK CHAMBERS. BENTHAU STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4855 and 4856. 
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AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN PROGRESS. OR CON¬ 
TEMPLATED, AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. ADDITIONAL TO ACTIVITIES CON¬ 
NECTED WITH THE TRAINING OF STUDENTS. 

[By Allan II. Callaghan, D.PhlL, B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc. Agric. (8yd.), Principal^ 
Rose worthy Agricultural College.] 


1. The Production op Improved Varieties of Cereai.s. 

The following methods are being used for the production of improved varieties 
in wheat, barley, and oats:— 

(a) Selection from already existent varieties which are known to be variable, 

subject to natural crossing or unstable in any way. Keen judgment and 
a thorough knowledge of requirements is necessary for this Avork. 

(b) The systematic introduction of varieties evolved in other States, or in 

other parts of the world, and suitable under a similar environment, or 
which have proved resistant or immune to certain diseases. Varieties so 
introduced may not be of direct use to us, but some may be used as 
parents in erossbreeeding, offering new characters, qualities, or disease 
resistance whii^h may not be possessed by any of our recognised varieties. 

This work entails the perusal of literature and agricultural publications from 
all likely sources, and a study of experimental results with varieties carried out 
elsewhere. 

(c) Crossbreeding .—This method offers an everlasting source of new types. 

The mingling of the characters of one parent A\'ith the parent of the 
other, and the re-assortraent of these characters in new types in the 
second and subsequent generations, opens a field of unlimited possibili¬ 
ties. Concisely, the aim of all crossbreeding is to combine desirable 
physiological characters with desirable morphological characters in the 
one variety. 

The desirable physiological characters are all covered by the two 
fundamental attributes of yield and quality. Yield is governed by a 
set of characters which may be grouped under the headings of— 
(1) Innate prolificacy, or, in other Avords, hereditary capacity to yield 
well. (2) Suitability to environment, and in this State drought and 
soil conditions are important. (3) Disease resistance, under which it is 
necessary to deal with the rusts, especially stem rust of wheat; the smuts, 
especially flag smut and bunt; and the root rots, especially take-all. 

The desirable morphological characters are covered by strength of 
straAv, early habit of growth, tillering (or stoolii^g) characteristics, and 
grain holding capacity. 

The actual manipulation necessary to make a cross is not by any means th© 
most difficult part of the work in crossbreeding. The initial jselection of types 
from the segregating generation requires the keenest judgment and unless the 
selections are made by a good judge, who is conversant with the requirements of 
the various parts of the State, much time is wasted and results are dependent 
upon chance more than skill. Further than that, the subsequent fixation of typ©$ 
and their systematic and scientific trial in comparison with standard sorts, aiid 
their tests for disease re.sistance is undoubtedly work for a fully trained and 
competent man. In the early years of crossbreeding greater possibilities 
improvement existed, the scope was extensive; since then, however, the margin 
of possible imiirovement has narroAved in considerably, necessitating greater detail 
in the work, and especially iii trials of new types, where finer differences aje to 
be measured. In other words, the pioneering stage of plant breeding has paBse<l# 
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and work of this nature now requires finer methods in order that finer results may 
be obtained^ 

A skeleton of the above remarks is given below and may be accepted as a 
summarised programme of work being undertaken at the College in connection 
with the production of improved varieties. 


CEREAL BREEDING. 
Methods of Improvement. 

I 
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clipped of tlieir enthusiasm. Farmers realise, as never before, that every avenue 
that may possibly increase returns per acre must be exploited to the utmost^ 
They, as well as the State as a whole, must eventually appreciaite to the full 
the unlimited scope for improvement which the hereditary constitution of that 
group of plants known as wheat offers them per medium of the wheat breeder. 

Actually farmers realise that the choice of variety, or varieties, is an important 
item, and, indeed, to the farmer the greatest criterion of any variety’s merit is 
the net profit it will return in comparison with other varieties. The variety 
capable of giving the highest net return is obviously the one to seek. This in 
point of fact, therefore, condenses the problem of wheat breeding into one of 
breeding varieties capable of increasing the monetary returns of the grower. 

Prolificacy in itself does not always fulfil these requirements, for experienced 
growers know that the inherent capacity to yield well, in other words inherent 
prolificacy, may be, and is most often, accompanied by defects such as suscepti¬ 
bility to disease, poor quality, weak straw, or a tendency to shatter or shed grain, 
any one of which may condemn the variety. 

Looking further ahead, and basing a prediction on recent reflex actions on 
wheat and flour quality, the time is coming in Australia, when yield per acre, 
as such, will not be the only contributory item to the monetary returns of the 
grower, for he, like the Canadian and American grower, will surely be paid on a 
quality basis. The present cry, from all those associated with the marketing and 
utilisjition of the wheat crop, is for better quality, and justly so, for it is surprising 
how soon the liepressing influence of varieties such as Nabawa and Free Gallipoli 
has })een reflected in the general quality standard of our Australian f.a.ip samples. 
The grower, and albeit his adviser, has been accused of perpetrating the slogan 
“more bushels per acre.” The grower, after all, is concerned with bushels )>(‘r acre 
while ever he is })aid by the bushel and the bushel alone. To give him the nec^essary 
incentive to grow bett(*r quality wheats, he must be paid more if in getting better 
quality he is to lose in yield. In this regard total blame cannot fie shouldered 
by Stale Agricultural Advisers of the Commonwealth, for indeed tlieir slogan is 
not “more bushels per acre,” but “increased monetary ridiirns to tlie grower,” 
and it must remain so. Actually the incentive to the grower to increase the quality 
of his irrodnce lies more ess(*ntially in the hands of the buyer of tliat jirodiice. 
It is admitted, however, that the major problem of quality is one for the wheat 
breeder, hut until (piile recently, besides very little inc(*ntive being ^iresent to 
producer better quality wheats, there was also no reliable test of quality to guide 
him in early selectional work. At present tlic position is ditTiuauit, as h(\sidt‘s tlie 
distimd possibility of some reward being present to grow liigh quality wheats in 
a few years’ time, the plant breeder has at his disiiosal a reasonably reliable test 
of quality wliiidi can he applied to small lots. This, in conjunction with' ol>serva- 
tioiial and liiting tests, Avill enable almost sure and definite seh'ction being made 
from the early or segregating generations of ci-oss~hrod wheals. Pre\'iously 
material had to reax'h the fourth, or fifth generation before there was sufficient 
grain for a baking test.* 

The avowed object of the wheat breeding programme at lioseworthy su(H;inctly 
stated, tlierefore, is to combine liigh yield with the attributes of’ rli.sease resistance, 
good (pudity, strong straw, and non-shattering qualities ij\ the one jvariety or 

* The test referred to above is now rather widely known as the PolshcTiko test, and 
according to information supplied by the N.S.W." Department of Agriculture it has 
proved reliable but has certain disabilities. Water absorption and diast'atic activity 
are two important attributes which may not bi? refle<‘ted in the Pelshenke figure. It 
seems that while a reliable gauge of distensibility of a flour is given by the Pelshenke 
test, tlie stafiility of the dough is not taken into account. As the strength of a flour 
depends upon its stability as well as its distensibility (elasticity) we are now endeavoring 
to develo]) a techinr|ue for the handling of small samples of grain which will overeximo, 
in some measure at least, the limitations of the Pelshenke test in its present form. 
Ill the meantime, however, very*reliable selection work from cross-bred material can be 
carried out’ liy use of the Pelshenke test combined with observational and biting tests. 
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varieties, thereby meeting the demand, which the farmer sets, for high net returns. 
As the work progresses it is certain that many desirable characters will be combined 
in the one variety, but to combine all and obtain the perfect variety for the 
environment in wliich we live will probably remain an objective for very many 
years. In all branches of human endeavor the one true and perfect ideal has 
tantalisingly danced before us since humanity began, and will continue to do so 
for all time. Striving for this ideal constitutes progress, so, in wheat breeding, 
let us aim at the perfect type, and it may confidently be expected that great 
progress will follow. New varieties better and more suitably endowed for South 
Australia will thus be evolved. The task, although slow, is by no means expensive 
when the benefits to the State and the grower, which such improvement confers, are 
taken into consideration. 

Whatever success pertains to this programme the policy of the future must be 
that, even tliough a variety may be bred which has outstanding economic worth, 
it must not be released for general cultivation unless its (juality is superior to 
tttandard varieties smdi as Nabawa or Free (lallipoli, oth(‘rwise our present f.a.c 
«s a marketable commodity will go from bad to worse. 

(b) Barley Breeding. 

Here, agjiin, it may be said that the object of breeding is to increase the returns 
of the grower. In barley, however, the field has not been so extensively exploited 
by crossbreeding in this country, and this is an incentive to increase activities in 
this regard. The barleys may be grouped into two major groups—(1) Malting 
Barley, mainly of the two-row type; (2) Feed Barley, of the six-row type. The 
ohief objective in the first group must be quality; in the second group, yield. 
A secondary character worthy of consideration is to breed types free from the 
objectionable barbed awns which make harvesting and handling of the crop an 
unpleasant task, and reduce the palatability of the grain for stock. Two alterna¬ 
tives are possil)le, either a hooded (awnle.ss) type with hulled (covered) grain 
can be sought after, or a smooth-awned hulled type. The latter offers quite 
hopeful possibilities without interfering with the grain holding capachy^ of the 
variety. 

A{>art from the production of six-row hulled varieties for feed purposes, there 
is the possibility of producing a suitable type for malting purposes, and the recent 
demand for Australian grown barley of the Californian Cape type indicates that 
an export trade with barley of this description may be eventually built up, 
especially if varieties of the right type and quality can be produced. This opens 
a very interesting field of work for the breeder, and one which wall be pursued 
wdth enthusiasm at Roseworthy. 

The chief diseases to be contended with in barley are leaf stripe, leaf scald, 
mildewy smut, and rust. In this State leaf scald and smut are the most prevalent; 
stripe, mildew, and rust being of little con.sequence, seldom making their appear¬ 
ance. Varieties resistant to one or more of these diseases are kno^vn, and the most 
practical control can be obtained by breeding suitable agronomic varieties resistant 
to them. 

(c) Oat Breeding. 

Throughout Australia there has been a remarkable increase in the appreciation 
by farmers of the oat crop, and thi.s increased interest is rapidly growing in this 
State, largely because the value of the crop in the wdieat rotation is becoming 
better known. Oats commend attention not because of their actual bushel value on 
the corn market so much as by reason of (a) their value as a rotation crop to 
combat the spread of some of the worst wheat diseases, such as flag smut, take-all, 
and foolrot, to all of which they are immune or very highly resistant; {h) their 
grazing potentialities; (c) their usefulness in the conservation of fodder, whether 
it be as hay, grain, or ensilage. In the wheat areas of New^ South Wales and 
parts of Victoria oats are rapidly becoming an integral part of farm x>rartices, 
simply because they form a desirable, as well as profitable, rotation. 
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The requirements of the future will be for an oat that will be of reasonably 
early maturity, produce a large bulk of early green feed, recover well after 
successive grazings, and yet, if called upon, be capable of yielding high returns 
of good quality, either for grain or hay. The evolution of such a type is again 
an ideal, but the nature of certain varieties of oats is so understood as to indicato 
‘the feasibility of producing it; in aiming at the ideal new types of greater and 
wider value vill undoubtedly be produced. 

Breeding oats resistant to disease is also included in the programme, but,, 

fortunately, the diseases whicli cause greatest losses in oats, namely, stem rust 

and crown rust, are not sufficiently prevalent in South Australia tn warrant other 
than secondary consideration. Loose smut of oats is, however, always liable to- 

be troublesome, and definite attempts to breed varieties of oats resistant to this 

disease are being made. Borne of the most useful parental varieties from the 
point of view of grazing potentiality are, fortunately, resistant to loose smut. 

3. Pure Seed Production. 

The identity and purity of existent varieties can only be maintained by a 
careful system of selection, comparative testing, multiplication, and handling of 
pure lines. It is a simple matter for the good farmer to keep a certain variety, 
or varieties, reasonably pure for a few years, but with the limited time and 
facilities at his disposal for him to keep varieties pure indefinitely is too expensive,, 
even if he had the time and training to perform the work. Actually, once the seed 
leaves the stud rows certain agencies come into operation which militate against the 
maintenance of purity. There is constant chance of mechanical mixture, as well 
as natural crossing, between adjacent varieties, or between the variety and any 
rogue plants which may have intruded as a result of mechanical mixture; further, 
there are factors of general instability within the variety itself. 

Undoubtedly this work must be done by a competent, well trained, experienced 
man in order to get the best and lasting results. In initiating a new scheme for 
the production of pure seed at the College a definite attempt is being made to 
frame a progi'es.sive programme as “fool-proof’^ a.s possible, and granting the 
initial foundations are correct, pure seed, true to type, true to name, and stable 
in performance of the various varieties will be maintained. 

The following is the programme •which has betm put into operation this year:— 

(a) Selected plants from selection row.s. The initial selection of several plants,. 

true to type and cliaraeter, of each important variety. 

(b) Selection roAvs, soAvn from selected plants, producing selected bulk. The 

grains from the selected plants are sown in rows 30 links long, spaced 
4in. apart in the rows. The progeny of each plant is sown in groups 
of roAvs adjoining one another for comparative purposes. Any row 
immediately adjoining the roAV of another variety is discarded. Only 
central, or “isolated,roAvs being accepted for pure seed. 

(c) Stud rows, soAvn from selected bulk, producing stud bulk. The progeny 

from the roAvs producing selected bulk is sown in long rows 4ft. apart. 
The rows are about 30 cliains in length, sown with a drill and harvested 
Avith an especially constructed stripper, which is drawn by one horse 
and driven by an auxiliary engine. 

(d) Stud strips, sown from stud bulk, producing pedigree seed. The progeny 
of tlie stud rows is then sown in tlie fi(*Id between buffer crops of the 
same vaiiety. Tlie policy at College this year, as far as possible, has 
been to seed one paddock to tlie one variety, and the stud bulk strips 
are soAvn through the middle of the field. This minimises the risk of 
mechanical mixture, both in seeding and harvesting operations, and 
precludes the possibility of natural crossing with adjacent varieties. 
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[e) Pedigree seed is tlie progeny of the stud strips, and is used to sow the 
buffer plots to the next season’s stud strips. 

(/) Pure seed is then sold to the farmer from the progeny of the pedigree 
seed. 

The accompanying diagram depicts grax->hically the sclieine ff)r ])ure seed pro¬ 
duction as outlined above. 


PURE SEED PRODUCTION 

ROSEWORTHV COLLEGE 
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PACKING AND HANDLING OF EGGS FOR TRANSPORT. 


[In a brochure recently issued by the South Australian Railways Department, 
Mr. C. F. Anderson [Government Poultry Expert) describes the correct methods 
that should be adopted by producers to provide for the safe transport of market¬ 
able eggs. The main features of the brochure are contained in the accompanying 
article.^ 

Foreword. 

It is indeed gratifyinp: to realise the remarkable g^rowth that exports of 
South Australia have made during? recent years, and the part the poultry industi'y 
is taking* to assist the State during the period of depression. No other branch of 
primary production has made the expansion that the poultry industry has reached 
during the last three years, and this illustrates how quickly this particular industry 
can respond to the call for increased production. It is interesting to learn that 
for the season 1032 South Australia was the second largest exporting State of 
eggs in the shell in the Commonwealth, New South Wales being the largest 
expoT’ter. For the 1932 season South Australia shipped overseas in the form of 
eggs in the shell a total of 3,034,120doz. eggs. Practically 100 per cent, of eggs 
exported from South Australia overseas go to Great Britain. 

Great Britain has the choice of 32 countries from which to select her supplies 
of eggs. This shows how important the industry is and how keen the com¬ 
petition must be on the British market. It is, therefore, obvious to everybody 
concerned how essential it is that only the very highest (juality egg be packed 
at the South Australian end. 

The part transport takes in the marketing of eggs from the farm to the 
packing floor is a very important one, and few people I’calise the cure that is 
necessary in transport if ‘^rejects’' are to be kept down to the minimum. 

The Railways, from the point of view of trans])ort, and the Department of 
Agriculture, from the pr()<luc'ing point of view, are working in close collaboration 
to solve the question of “rejects,^’ in order to ensure the maximum ridurn to the 
producers and more overseas finance to the State. 

Packing and Handling of Eggs. 

Damage to eggs, whether through fractured air cells, rendering them unsuitable 
to export,, or cracked or broken shells, is an economic waste in an important and 
expanding South Australian industry. The problem of better packing, careful 
handling, and safe transportation is one which should eng^age the attention of 
every producer, railwayman, and employee associated with that industry. 
Producers are not expected to protect their eggs against unreasonable trans¬ 
portation shocks, blit men handling consignments cannot always prevent cracks, 
breakages, and fractures if eggs are insufficiently packed, or are forwarded in 
inferior and unsuitable containers, and rendered liable to damage by the ordinary 
and inevitable incidents of transportation, whether by road to the railway station 
or by rail to the merchant. 

With a spirit of mutual co-operation, however, the problem can be overcome, 
if not wholly, at least materially; and the object of this article is to offer sug¬ 
gestions to all concerned in the packing and handling of eggs, which, if adopted, 
will ensure to the producer more satisfactory returns and greater profits. 

Gather the eggs two or three times a day; do not drop them into the basket or 
receptaeJe, which should lie carried carefully, and not jarred wffien putting down. 
Handle the eggs carefully, and do not stand them in the sunlight or in a draught, 
but always store in a cool dry place. Clean the eggs with care. 
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Good Packing Pats. 

Other things being equal, the producer who grades, packs, and loads well 
rtMiuces breakages to a minimum, and the better returns thus realised for the eggs 
will more than pay for adopting the best methods. Breakages cost money, and 
because of the fragile nature of the commodity, extra care in packing and handling 
is essential, and towards this end railwaymen will co-operate. 

Having carefully packed the egg.s, prepare a mattress 4in. to Gin. thick with 
straw in hessian or bags and place it on the floor of tlie conveyance for trans- 
poitation to the railway station, and see that the cases are flrmly tied doAvn or 
together to eliminate any jars or bumps en route. 

Containers. 

The ideal egg case is one-half to three-quarters of an inch wider than the 
ordinary kerosene or petrol case, into which fillers fit comfortably, fitted with a 
removable lid and cleats to facilitate handling, and to hold not more than 21doz. 
eggs. The shape and weight of this container render it less liable to fall or 
dislodge in transit. Hoop-iron bands at each end (nailed rigidly at one end) 



Fig. 1.—A. Export Case. B. Strawboard Filler. 
C. Strawboard Flat. 


affixed to the cleats are necessary to house the lid, but at the other end the hoop- 
iron should be movable so as to come over the lid when in position. When the 
lid is in jiosition it is im}X)rtant that provision be made to drop a loose nail 
through the movable iron and cleat to prevent the lid w'orking off in transit. 

Export’^ container, with two compartments—resembling double butter boxes— 
to hold BOdoz. eggs in fillers, is an etfective and suitable ('ontainer {see Fig. 1). 

AVhile it should be the aim f)f all concerned in the production and handling of 
eggs to use ultimately only a .standard case, and the best standard methods of 
packing, it is''probable that there wall be many producers of small quantities 
w'ho will be (-ontent to make use of the kerosene and petrol cases, wilh and without 
fillers, &c. All such should sec that tlie cases are in good sound condition, and 
naile<i so that they will not come adrift in handling, also that the cases are clean 
and odorless. 

Finally sec tliat the eggs are firmly packed large end uppermost. 
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With the Exception op the Fobeooing and Kerosene and Petrol Cases 
Discard All Other Types of Containers. 

The eo-operation of agents and storekeepers who receive comparatively small 
consignments from farmers and producers is solicited towards the adoption of the 
standard containers specified herein, and, as far as practicable, to see that eggs 
are only dispatched by rail in such containers. This may involve repacking, but 
better results and greater profits will accrue and will ensure notation of unclean 
and damaged eggs from the farm to the store or depot prior to railing. 

It is Important. 

(а) To see that all containers are odorless. 

(б) To nail securely the bottom and sides of containers and reinforce with 

hoop-iron. 

(e) To have a cleat of wood at each end of container to facilitate handling 
en route. 

(d) To affix firmly the address label of consignee. 

(c) To paint or stencil on each end of container the name of the sender and 

his railway station. 

(/) To replace all defective boards immediately on return from merchant. 

(g) To use only containers which can be securely nailed. 

(h) To use only fine large-headed nails; small-headed nails pull through and 

split the timber, 

(i) To use approved fillers with strawboard flats, and to discard fillers with 

any odor, defective or bent, or more or less softened tips. 

(j) To use only clean, dry, odorless chaff when fillers are not available, and not 

sawdust or damp or musty chaff. 

(k) To ])lacc each case of eggs in position without a jar, and not to drop even 

one end of the case. 



rig. 2. —Filler of weak conatructlon. 


Fillers. 

The increased protection afforded by strictly new, as compared with old or 
defective, fillers is strikingly noticeable under practical conditions. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of sound fillers and the elimination of 
any fillers which are distinctly defective. If fillers are not of sufficient strength 
lo support the eggs as they should, any movement of the container results in the 
coTapse of the fillers in the direction of the movement with consequent breakage 
of eggs. Therefore, do not use fillers of weak construction. Fillers reinforced 
with a strap on the side to prevent them coming apart and giving longer life to 
the filler are recognised in the trade as very effective. 
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When using: fillers line the bottom of the container with a woodwool cushion 
which can be used many times over. Instead of the ordinary strawboard it is 
found that the ^^Hold Tite’^ cup flat, commonly called “Cup FlaC’ 4), 

furnishes a striking illustration of the efiV'ct of good packing upon the safe 
handling and transportation of a fragile commodity. Eggs packed in “Cup 
Elats^^ carry with practically no risk of damage, and the merchant knowing this 
is frequently willing to pay a premium which more than covers the extra cost 
of the “Cup Flat.^^ If the “Cup Flat'' is not available, use the ordinary straw- 
board between each filler. 



Fig. 3.—An effective filler with reinforced sides. 



Pig, 4.—“Cup Flirt” for nse in conjunction 
with fiUen. 


All eggs should he packed with the large end upright. Experience has proved 
that eggs are less likely to have what is termed their air space (which normally 
is situated just inside the large end of the egg) fractured if the eggs are packed 
with the large end upright. Federal regulations governing the export of eggs 
overseas prescribe this method of packing. 




Fig. 6.—Eggs ungraded. 


Fig. 6.—Eggs graded. 


Grading of Eggs. 

Carefully graded and well-packed eggs are important factors in consignments 
reaching the market unblemished and without breakage. No egg should be packed 
if it stands above the top of the filler, otherwise it will be crushed and cracked 
in the packing. All such elongated eggs should be sold locally or otherwise 
disposed of. 

B 
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A Firm Pack. 

After carefully grading the eggs the first essential is a firm pack in fiftrong 
fillers. When the case is filled a strawboard should be placed over the top 
layer and the balance of the space between the strawboard and top of the 
ease should be filled with a woodwool or other cushion. It is important to see 
that the fillers fit snugly in the container, and if necessary to prevent the fillers 
and eggs rocking about, use packing inside the ends of the cases to prevent 
undue movement. If this method of packing he adopted it will not he necessary 
to use chaff or other substance in the fillers. 

Packing with Fillers and Chaff. 

When it is found that fillers have become weakened or damaged through use, 
and better are not obtainable, it is recommended that chaff be employed with 
such fillers in packing. The chaff should be clean, odorless, and dry, and a fairly 
thick layer spread on the bottom of the case. On this place a cardboard flat 
and then a filler. Place the eggs in the filler, and fill the spaces around the eggs 
and on top to the level of the filler with chaff and pack the chaff firmly between 
the sides of the filler and the case. Place another fiat on this and repeat until the 
last layer is in and a (cardboard flat on top, when there should still be about one 
inch of space to the top, and if w^oodwool packing is not obtainable fill up the 
remaining space with clean, odorless, cms/ied straw to such extent as to require 
light pressure to fasten the lid. 



rig. 7.—Container awaiting laat layer of chaff. 

Packing with Chaff Only. 

Packing eggs in chaff only is more hazardous than using fillers. Spread evenly 
not less than 4in. of chaff in bottom of case and pad down firmly. After every 
layer is packed place about lin. of chaff on top and pad down. After every second 
layer is packed with the fingers press the chaff down the sides and ends of case 
to keep 'the eggs from coming into <*ontact with the wood. When the packing is 
completed place about lin. of chaff over the top, pad down, make a firm pack, 
and affix the lid. , 

To the Producers. 

The Railways Department is vitally interested in the primary production of the 
State from which it derives large business, and the economical and safe transport 
of such products is its daily concern. 

The expansion and importance of the egg industry have been watched with 
care, and endeavours made to meet effectively the tran.sportation of this fragile 
commodity, so fragile as regards the disrupting of the .air cell of the egg and 
thus rendering it unsuitable for export, that it w^ould not be amiss to venture 
the opinion that some producers do not realise the care needed in successful 
handling. 

With no other motive than a desire to help the egg industry, the following 
facts might be useful to producers. 
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Eggs having air cells larger than a sixpence are rejected for export. 

Eggs with broken air cells are rejected for export. 

With careful and proper packing there should not be any cracks or smashes. 

Transport on the railway has been frequently blamed for increased percentage 
of rejects, and endeavours have been made to find a cause. 

On some lines, special vehicles have been set apart for the conveyance of eggs. 
These vehicles have been ecjuipped with straw mattresses bin. to Din. thick on the 
floor of the truck and at the ends, and dozens of small bags with straw packing 
used around and between cases, and at each station where consignments are picked 
up, the whole load is firmly lashed in iho truck to prevent movement. 

Despite these efforts and reasonable care in handling, odd complaints arise. 



Fig. 8.—Container showing part completed 
and part with chaff removed. 


One producer complained of an 8 per cent, rejection, and blamed the rail trans¬ 
port. An expert and a railway officer went to investigate, and at the farm were 
sliown a basketful of two-day-old eggs, which on being tested showed a 20 per 
cent, rejection. Next a basketful of eggs gathered that morning was tested and 
again a 20 per cent, rejection was found. As the producer’s young sons gathered 
the eggs it was thought the fault might he there. So the produ(*er went to the 
fowl run and returned with two dozen eggs fresh from the nest, and these on 
being tested showed a 12 per cent, rejection. 

This indicates that transportation is not the only cause for rejects. 

Every care should he given to feeding and watering, so that an egg suitable 
for export will be produced. 

Packing must bo done with intelligent care, using suitable cases and packing. 

Handling at the farm and transport to the railway station must be done with 
needful care. 


TOP BRAND 

DICALCIC PHOSPHATE 

AND, 

BONE MEAL 

Recommended for Cattle, Sl|eep & Poultry. Will increase your Farm's Efflciency. 


MANUFACTURERS— 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERHUZERS CO. LTD. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CRUCIFEROUS WEEDS 
OCCURRING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. WITH PAR- 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE LOWER NORTH. 


[By WoRSLEY C. JoHNSTON; R.D.A., Agricultural Instructor.] 
(Continued from page 1259.) 

Raphanus Raphanistrum. Wild Radish. 

(Known also as Jointed Charlock, White Charlock, and Runch.) 
iJescription.—A slightly hairy, tall-growing annual; leaves stalked in the lower 
ones, not so with those on the stem; they are freely divided, the uppermost segment 
being the large.st; llo-wering branches branched; flowers white or yellowish with 
distinct violet lines throughout; pod.s on .spreading stalks Jin. in length, they are 
|-2in. long, very distinctively constricted above each seed, and when ripe breaks 
11 j) into as many sections as there are constrictions; seed relatively large and 
reddish in color, resembling Garden Radish. Flowering takes place in the spring. 



Orif/in.—The plant appears to be of Old World origin and to be establish^ 
in most temperate countries. 

Localities ichere Found .—Tn South Australia this plant appears to be widely 
distributed, Imt only in very i.solated districts does it become very prevalent, ai|d 
in no area north of Adelaide i.s it a pest. 

Its Agricultural Importance .—In Australia this is a minor weed offeripg i |0 
serious trouble to control. It is mainly a crop weed growing only freely in well 
aerated soils but never with the sapie vigor as Wild Turnip. Stock, although n#t 
fond of the plant, will keep it in ch^k ig stubbles or pasture, if ^11 thidfc 
is apt to taint meat and milk, so care must be exercised to avoid this diCUcultl'^. 
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SoUa Favored ,—There is a decided preference for friable free-working soils 
rich in plant foods, but it can be found on most types of soil in this State, 

Control .—Under most conditions this is not a difficult weed to control; the use 
of suitable fallow intelligently worked proves sufficient to keep it in check. 

Myagrum perfoliatum. Dog Mustard. 

Description .—An annual with bluish hairless leaves and stems; basal leaves 
stalked; stem ones clasping; flowering branches much divided; flowers small, 
yellow; pod closely pressed to the flowering branch, of clistinetive shape, about 
3/lflin. long, with two seedlike swellings on each side of the centre line; seeds, one 
in each pod. Flowers in spring. 

Origin .—The shores of the Mediterranean Ocean. 



Mragrum perfoliatum. (L.) (Dog Mustard.) 

Localities ivhere Found .—In our State the^Weed has become established at 
Kadina, Wudinna, Saddleworth, Brinkworth, Hoyleton, Bute, and Salters Springs. 

Itii AgriciuUural Importance .—A bad w^eed in cultivation, being most serious in 
cereal crops to be harvested for grain. 

The plant competes for available food supplies with the crop sown, but not being 
endowed with vigorous growth in its early stages it does not produce markedly 
important results at that time. 

The chief diJpQciUty beconres evident when harvest begins, as the plant is about 
height Qf the ci^p and not readily seen; but as soon as the comb of a machine 
touehes it, the whole plant breaks off at ground level, thus causing a block. This 
feature of easily ’breaking at the ground level is particularly marked in this plant, 
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and if at all prevalent in the crop causes much loss of time and grain. The comb 
of the machine must be opened considerably, but there is not the same compensating 
results achieved in this case as with Wild Turnip. 

The weed ripens its seeds so early that in almost any cereal crop they are ripe 
before the grain is ready for harvest. This fact makes the purchase of seed from 
infected districts a very risky procedure. The seed is difficult to grade from a 
cereal sample, a further feature which should cause great care in the purchase 
of seed. 

In stubbles the plant grows freely, but is by no means relished by any forms 
of livestock, in fact they can only be brought to feed off it after everything else 
is devoured and they are literally starving. 

It makes very little growth on land which has not been xmder cultivation for 
one or two seasons, so that except for its growth on stubble it may be regarded 
as only a weed of cultivation. 

The seed w^oiild appear to remain viable for long periods in pasture land, only 
waiting suitable conditions in which to germinate. 

Control, —The control lies in killing the seedlings before they become established. 
If by any reason this achievement is not attained it becomes increasingly (‘ifficult 
to check the weed. 

If established the use of a cultivator wuth wide shares will be necessary, together 
with the frequent use of harrows. 

Cereals of free-growing habits should be used so as to choke out the seedling 
weeds, besides which it will facilitate harvesting if the weed is at all prevalent. 

Hand cutting in a crop is very difficult, UvS the plant does not make sufficiently 
tall growth to be easily seen above the crop. Many plants are, therefore, missed, 
and cause considerable trouble at the time of harvest. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection or purchase of seed from districts 
where the plant is known to occur, and if such seed is obtained ever}’’ care should 
be carried out in grading; besides which the growing crop should be kept under 
observation to prevent any odd plants maturing seeds. 

Soils Favored, —So far as observations have been carried out it would appear 
that this plant prefers friable, well aerated soils with a fairly high calcium content, 
although the main feature appears to be adequate aeration. On farms where the 
plant is known it has not as yet been observed on the popularly termed ‘Gledlands’^; 
this class of soil appears to be too stiff and insufficiently aerated for this weed. 

Carrichtera annua. (There does not appear to be any common name 
applied to this weed.) 

Localities where Found, —An annual, hairy plant with a distinctive odor when 
drying; the leaves are very much divided so as to give them a fern-like appearance; 
all leaves are stalked; flowers are yellowish with distinct purple veins through the 
petals; each flowering branch is leafless and does not branch; pods are carried on 
short stems which curve downWS-ds under the weight of the pod; the pod has A 
rounded base from which extends a spatula-shaped appendage; seeds are minute, 
four being in each side of the central partition. The flowering occurs in the 
winter and very early spring. 

Origin.—ThG plant appears to be first recorded from Spain, and has extended 
along the eastern Mediterranean shores. 

Distribution. —It occurs in South Australia near Ports Pirio and Broughton, 
and possibly some places between these points. 

Its AgrieuUural Importance. —The weed is so far only known from districts 
where very early and sometimes dry seeding is necessary. Under such conditions 
the weed germinates with the cereal, but it grows with remarkable rapidity and iSo 
chokes out the crop. ^ * ■ 
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It is not a deep rooted plant, and because of this feature is quickly affected by 
the vagaries of the weather, developing seeds at the slightest increase in tempera¬ 
ture. It is interesting to note that the plant produces flowers whilst still very 
small, thus having ripe seeds usually before it has ceased producing flowers. 
Stock will not feed the plant at any stage of its growth, no doubt because of its 
hairiness and pungent odor. 

There does not appear to be any evidence with regard to its habits and economy 
in any English literature. 



Carrlchtera annua, (L.) Prantl. 


In situations where the plant has occurred there does not appear to be any 
evidence of it requiring special conditions for its growth, as at Port Brougliton it 
can be found growing in coinpc^titioii with native j^lants in virgin scrub conditions. 
In these localities there is a predominance of ligiit calcareous soils, so that it may 
be possible that such soils are necessary for its growtli. 

Control .—By reason of its shallow rooting system the plant would lend itself 
to control by the use of harrows after the cereal crop has become established. 
The later soAving of fields in which the plant was known to occur would give a 
very useful means of combating the pest, but in districts Avhere it is established 
•at present, waiting for rains before commencing seeding is apt to be viewed with 
little favor. 

The practice of summer-fallow would no doubt reduce the plant^s population 
of the soil, and if this were combined with efficient pre-seeding and post-seeding 
workings the pest should not become very serious. The pre-seeding workings would 
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only be those intended to keep the weed from flowering^. It is sugg^^ted that 
seeding be delayed till after rain has fallen and then cultivate the soil as soon as 
the work can be done. The cereal seed should be sown immediately after this 
operation has been completed. Harrowing should be withheld until after the cereal 
has germinated and established its second or third leaf so as to allow any seedling 
weeds to show up. Then if the work is done with good harrows much of the 
weed will be destroyed and the cereal will not suffer in any appreciable extent 
and will quickly make up any check received by the reduction of the subsequent 
competition. It is felt that a second harrowing can effectively be given at a 
period of a week or so later. If it is thought necessary extra wheat or cereal 
seed could be applied at seeding to comi)ensate for the few plants that would be 
destroyed by harrowing. It is certain that the weed will destroy the crop if not 
checked so that the use of harrows as d(‘scribed cannot but improve the ultimate 
yield. 

Soils Favored. —It would seem obvious from the limited data available that this 
plant thrives best on light calcareous soils located within the area aJltx?ted by the 
sea^s influence. There does not appear to be any marked preference for worked 
or virgin soil provided it is within tlie limits described, but it is, of course, realised 
that sufficient data is not yet available to be definite on such matters. 

Neslia paniculata. Ball Mustard. 

Description .A hairy annual, reaching 3ft. in height, by no means as robust a 

grower as many of the weeds reviewed; leaves clasp tliii stem, having a harsh, 
rough feel, all clasp the main stem and come to a point; not greatly toothed; 
flowering stems branched but very thin; flowers bright yellow carried on a 
long thin stalk; pods small, roundish, wrinkled balls, carried singly on a relatively 
long stalk; each pod contains a single seed. Flowering occurs in the spring. 

Origin, —A Mediterranean plant which has become established in the wheat¬ 
growing States of North America. 

Distribution. —As far as known at present the plant is localised to the area 
north of Gawkvr to Wasleys, extending from that point through Reeve’s Plains to 
Lewiston on the Gawler River. 

Its Agricultural Importance. —A free seeder, capable of vigorous growth which 
will compete vuth any sown crop. This competitive feature is the most serious 
attribute of the weed. It does hot develop the thick stems likely to cause trouble 
in hay harvesting, nor does the flow^ering branch create the meclianical disabilities 
foimd in others of the family. It is probable that the seed retains its vitality for 
a number of years, awaiting suitable conditions in which to germinate. In pasture 
the weed is not eaten by stock, its coarse, hairy nature rendering it unpalatable 
to all animals. 

It is capable of development in cultivated soils and those that do not receive 
such treatment. The first specimens recorded in this State were taken from the 
railway yard at Roseworthy, but although this is so it shows a decided preference 
for land which periodically comes under cultivation. 

Control —Efficient fallowing and cultivating methods are sufficient to keep this 
weed in check. In a general way, provided that no disease or unfavorable con¬ 
ditions occur for the cereals sown, there does not appear to be any considerable^ 
difficulty with this plant. A vigorous growing cereal will completely eclipse it. 

Soil Favored. —The general impression gained so far suggests that a 
working loam is most suitable for this weed. So far no instance of a hoavy 
infestation has been observed in any other class of soil. Occasionally some of it 
is to be found growing on light sands, but tiiese types do not seem to be groatly 
appreciated by it. 




KetlU psntottUta <BaJI Muftard.) 
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SUMMABY. 

1. Fifteen introduced cruciferous weeds, of varying economic importance, are found 
in South Australia. 

2. Their distribution is effected to the greatest extent through the agency of man’s 
activities. 

3. Natuml agencies of distribution are not of great importance with this family of weeds. 

4. The feed value of the jdants is of no great importance, although some of them 
are fretdy grazed by all classes of animals. 

5. Some species, by reason of a pungent odor, are a|)t to taint edible animal products. 

G. Few of them exhibit any deleterious effect on animals if ingested in moderate 

quantities. 

7. The seeds of some sj)ecieB can ];)roduce poisoning effects if eaten in quantities. 

8. All the species, with the exception of Lincoln Weed and Hoary Gress, are annuals. 

9. Hoary Cress is the most difficult w'ced to eradicate because of its deep rooting 
habit and its ability to gtow from such roots. 

10. All the species are free seeders with seeds capable of retaining their vitality 
for l()ng periods when conditions do not prove suitable for germination. 

11. Possibly tlie worst economic species is Wild Turnip because of its vigorous habit 
of growth competing with sown crops, its mechanical disadvantage in a crop, and its 
ability to thrive on non-arable land. 

12. Tliere are several species, such as Hedge Mustard and Shepherds Purse, which can 
always be found but which are of no great importance. 

13. 8imooth Mustard and London Bocket a^jpear capable of competing with other 
herbage, to its exclusion, in situations protected from livestock. 

14. Wild MuvStard is widely distributed, but only causes serious trouble when disease 
or ineiffeient cultivation renders the soil unsuitable for cereals. 

15. Ktock will graze Wild Mustard quite freely. 

17. 8and Bocket and Lincoln Weed are disagreeable smelling weeds likely to taint 
animal products, 

18. Sand Bocket neceissitates frequent w'orking of fallow in many coastal districts. 

19. Lincoln AVeed necessitates similar conditions, but is almost conffnecl to Eyre’s 
Ponirusulu and to light sandy or calcareous soils. 

20. Hog Mustard is a weed to bo regarded seriously because of its ability to cause 
mechanical difficulties in harvesting operations. 

21. CarricMera anniui is a serious w'eed because of its competitive ability for space 
on the land, it wfuild appear to huid itself to control by special ■w'orkings of the soil, 

22. Pall Mustard is at present isolated to a small area in the 8!tate, but does not 
appear to offer very serious difficulties where efficient farming practict^s are carried out. 

23. Wild Badish does not appear to be a very serious weed imder our conditions. 

24. Charlock, when given a chance, is a serious weed, but it is bv no moans as common 
as is generally believed. 

25. Buchan Weed is very common and is a difficult weed to deal witli, particularly 
where sheep art; not regularly kiijit. 

26. Control of all the annuals lies in producing the best possible conditions for the 
growtli of cereals and tlieir correct time of sowing. 

27. The use of harrows after the crop is up to prevent the seedlings becoming estab- 
lislied should .always be entertained. 

28. Control of Hoary Cress is very difficult; its eradication is still more so, but not 
beyond achievcjuent. 

29. Great care should be oxliibittoi in the purchase of seed and feed; the former 
should never be sown without being first graded. 

30. Hand destruction of any suspicious plant should alwaygi be performed at the 
first indication of fiowers; be sure and return to the spot at n later date. 

31. Any unknown plant should be forwarded for identification. 
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ANNUAL WINTER SCHOOL FOR FARMERS, I93J. 


The Annual Winter School for Fanners will be held at Roseworthy Agricultural College from the 
morning of August 2nd to the morning of August 11th. In the following curriculum, which has been 
arranged for the School, the morning sessions, unless otherwise indicated, will be devotil to lectures, the 
afternoon scions to outdoor demonstrations accompanied by lecturettes on the subject, and the evening 
sessions to illustrated lectures of a general nature. 

Conditions for enrolment have been circularised to all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau» 
non'members of the Bureau will be supplied with these on application. 

Rural producers living in the environs of the College are cordially invited to attend any or ail of these 
lectures or demonstrations. Meals can be obtained at Is. 6d. each, provided the Housemaster is advised 
« short time beforehand. 

CURRICULUM. 


10.30 a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 


S to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to 11.30 a.m. 

I to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to II30 a.m. 

I to 4 p.m. 

730 p.m. 


8 to 10 a.m. 


10 to 11.30 a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m... 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to 11.30 a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 


8 to 9.30 a.m. 

10 to 11.30 a.m. ..._ 

1 to 4 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. .... 


8 to 9.30 a.m. . 

10 to 11.30 a.m. 

1 to 4 p.m. ... 

730 p.m.. 


Wednesday, August 2nd. 
Opening of the School . 

Inspection of the College Farm_ 

Cereal Diseases. 


Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A, 
P. Blesing) 

Mr. O. Bowden 
Mr. G. Samuel 


Thursday, August 3rd. 

The Management of Dairy Cattle. 

Legislation Concerning Livestock. 

Farm and Homestead Fencing . 

Care and Management of Stud Horses .. 


Mr. R. Baker 
Mr. C. A. Loxton 
Mr. 0. Bowden and Lecturers of 
Cement Association 
Mr. W. J. Dawkins 


Friday, August 4th. 


A Talk on Wine Making . Mr. J. L Williams 

The Green Plant as a Factory. Mr. G. H. Clarke 

The Wool Clip and How to Class It- Mr. C. A. Goddard 


The Manufacture and Utilisation of Ensilage Mr. W. J. Spafford 


Saturday, August 5th. 
Common Ailments of Livestock ... 


Mr W. G. Bennett 


Monday, August 7th. 

New Ideas in Pig Breeding, Feeding, and Mr, H. B, Barlow 
Market Requirements 

Swine Husbandry and Bacon Curing- Messrs. H. B. Barlow and Baker 

Grassland Improvement. Professor A. E. V. Richardson 


Tuesday, August Sth. 

The Farmer’s Poultry Run . 

The Choice of Cereal Varieties by the 
Farmer 

Fat Lamb Production. 

Sources and Manufacture of Fertilisers .. 


Mr. F. W. Gilbert 
Mr. R. C. Scott 

Dr. A. R. Callaghan and Mr. S. 
Whicker 

Mr. A. R. Hickinbotham 


Wednesday, August 9th. 


Costs in Relation to Farm Records. Mr. W. H. Cowper 

Vine and Fruit Pruning Demonstration .. Mr. J. L. Williams 

Farm Machinery . Mr. S. Shepherd 

Soil Fertility. Professor J. A. Prescott 

Thursday, August 10/A. 

The Chemistry of Foodstuffs. Mr. A. R. Hickinbotham 

T3ie Underlying Principles of Feeding .., Mr. W. G. Bennett 
Cereal Breeding and the Production of Dr. A. R. Callaghan 
Pure Seed 

The R. A. & H. Society. Mr. H. j Flnnis 


Allan R. Callaghan, Principal 
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SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF COPIER CARBONATE OH 
THE WEIGHT PER BUSHEL OF SEED WHEAT. 


[By Mr. W. C. Johnston^ R.D.A., Agricultural Instructor.] 

The Blyth Seed Wheat Competition was designed to improve the average Seed 
sown throughout the district. The rules of the competition provide that the 
samples for judging are to be taken from a bulk of not less than ten bags of 
grain. With the advance of modern methods of treating seed— i.e,^ grading and 
pickling in otie operation—^this rule has caused some inconvenience to entrants^, 
in so far as it has involved the preparation of 10 bags of unpiekled seed for ehcb 
entry made in the competitions; and, as the sample taken for judging has only 
been a few pounds weight, the remaining bulk had to be sown without pickling^ 
or pickled separately, or held over till the following season. In cases of thi*ee 
or four entries, considerable work has been necessary to get adequate supplies of 
bulk seed frbm which to draw the required Samples for judging. Natufaliy 
farmers were not inclined to make the extra effort, so that a movement has been 
growing to have the samples for judging taken from the seed wheat as it is- 
prepared ready for the paddock. If this idea is accepted as a new rule it will 
necessitate the judging of pickled seed, and as copper carbbnate at present is the 
most popular form of pickle, the rule, if adopted, will mean the judging of seed 
wheat j)ickled with this material. Those who use any other form of pickle or 
who do not j^ickle would, of course, not be eligible for the competition. 

With tlic object of obtaining some information on the effect of copper car¬ 
bonate in relation to the weight per bushel of wheat, some samples were obtained 
and treated with this material, weighings being taken both before and after the 
pickle had been added. 

Procedure. 

Six samples of grain were obtained from the surplus of the entries in the 
Blyth Seed Wheat Competition for 19.33, together with two samples of very 
piuehod grain and one commercial sample. 

These were individually weighed by means of a chondrometer and the weights^ 
r(‘eorded. In all, Iwtmly weighings were made, which wcrro designated numeric¬ 
ally, and as more than one weighing was obtaiin‘d from the Blyth samples, each 
of these weighings was further distinguished alphabetically. No. 14, however, 
was a cuui])osite sample madt* up of small quantities of grain from A, B, C, D, 
and K. The eompetition samples had been gra<led, but no attcoupt was made to- 
reclean the pinched and commereial sam])les. 

To the volume of wheat held by the cylinder of the chpndroimder was added' 
.25 drachm of copper ('arbonate, this quantity being estimated to apjiroxirnate 
l/bOth of tlie ])i('kling rate of loz. per bushel. The carbonat(‘ and wheat were 
transferred to an airlight receptacle, wliieh was vigorously shaken in such a 
manner as to imitale, as closdy as possi])le, the action of a commercial pickier. 
After being shaken in this way the wheat was again weighed by means of the 
chondrometer and the results noted. A similar quantity of copper carbonate was 
then added lo the original quantity of wheat, thus giving a ]>ickling rate of 2ozs. 
per bushel. Tin* ])ro('ess of stirring was repeated and weights recorded. After 
the jirocess had been repeated, i.e., finally pickled at the rate of 2ozs. per 
bushel, the mixing r(‘ceptMcle and tlie chondrometer cylinder w(‘re carefully 
cleansed of any adhering carbonate, so as to prevent the possibility of aceumur 
lating residues exerting an intlyence on siilisequent samples. 
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Rksults. 

Weight of UnpicMed Grain, 

Wide variations occurred between the sarnjiles of grain weighed, Ihc heaviest 
sample being 64.5lbs. per busliel and the lightest 4dlbs. per buslud. The average 
variations between the different \veighings of tlie same samples was found to be 
approximately 31b. per busliel. This feature will be of importance when con¬ 
sidering the variations produced by the addition of carbonate of copper. 

A fact Worthy of note was the lack of uniformity in the individual weigliings 
of the same bulk samples; this showed widest difference between t.' 6 and C (S, where 
a variation of 21bs. per bushel was obtained. In the o|)posite ilirection, only in 
two instances did weighings from respective samples (-oincide: these wen? E 11 
and 13, F 36 and 17. 

The Effect of loz. per h\ishel of Pickle, 

The addition of the pickle caused an increase in the volume of the wheat so 
treated. No attempt was made to measure this increase, but it was invariably 
found that whereas a given quantity of wheat would j)ack into the weighing of 
cylinder of the chondrometer prior to j)ickling, after this operation had been 
executed the same w’heat more than filled the cylinder. 

The increase* in volume appears to he due to the greatcT friction between the 
indhddual grains, caused by the adhering powder, preventing tlieir close packing. 

The increase in volume is refiected in the reduction ot bushel weigiit, for if was 
found, without exception, there was a decided falling off in weight after pickling. 
In a general way the heavier the sample prior to jdckling the greater the reduc¬ 
tion in weight brought about by this operation. Discrepaneus oe(*ur, however, 
as is seen to be the case with (' 0 and E 13; both wert* of siinilai* weight before 
])ickling, but the former lost fillis., while the latter was reduced by only ollx. It 
will also be noted tliat the pickle appears to have the effect of e^-ening up 4he 
weights of treated grain. 

In the unpickled sam])les the maximum variation was 3.2.>lbs. p('r bushel, as 
occuning betAveeii D 9 and F 16 and 37, respectively, wlier(*as the maximum 
variation in the grain, ]nckled at the 3oz. j>er bushel rate, was ‘i.Tdlbs. ]>er bushel, 
as shown by comjiaring E 13 and 14 witli F 15 and 16 resp(*('tiv(‘ly. 

In these calculations no account has been taken of 18-20, as it was c^msidered 
best to keet> such deductions to cleaned seed wheat. 


The Effe<'t of an Additional Ounce of Copper (Uirhonafe. 

In view of the fact that considerable reduction in weight per bushel was 
brought about by the addition of oiu* ounce of copper carbimate per l)usliel, it 
would be reasonable to expect a further reduction by tin* addition of anoth(*r 
ounce per bushel of powder. The additional ounce brings the rate of applic'ation 
up to that usually recommended, but no appreciable difference was, however, 
obtained. In fact, after reviewing all of the samples, there was no alteration in 
weight in 55 per cent, of them, while in 35 per cent. th(*re were increases from 
.25 to .5lbs., and in 10 i)er cent, there was a reduction in weight. The total 
variation caused by the addition of extra pickle was represented ])y 3.251bs., or an 
average of .21b. for all samples treated. So small a variation in (he weight per 
bushel of grain pickled at the greater rate occurred as to ])e considered negligible.. 
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Particularly so, in view of the fact that variations of upwards of 21bs. occurred 
between different weighings of the same samples, e.g., C 6 and C 8 prior to 
pickling. 

Table Shoxeing the Effedt of Copper Carbonate on the Weight per Bushel 

of Wheat. 


Sample 
and Lots. 

Weight of 
TJiipiolvled 
Grain. 

Weight of Pickled Grain. 

Gain or Loss 

Ex:tra Gain 
or Loss for 

One Ounce. 

Two Ounces. 

for loz. 
Pickling. 

Additional 
oz. of Pickle. 

A1. 

Lbs. per 
Bushel. 

64 

Lbs. per 
Bushel. 

68 

Lbs. per 
Bushel. 
58-25 

Lbs. per 
Bushel. 

6 

Lbs. per 
Bushel. 
-f-2r) 

A2. 

63'5 

58-25 

58-25 

6-25 

— 

A3. 

63-25 

58-25 

58-26 

5 

— 

B4. 

62-5 

57-5 

.57-6 

5 

— 

B6. 

61-5 

57 

57-5 

4-5 

+ •5 

C6. 

64 

58 

58 

6 

— 

07. 

63-5 

57-5 

58 

6 

+ •5 

C8. 

62 

57-5 

68 

4-5 

4-5 

D9 . 

64-5 

68-5 

59 

6 

H--5 

1)10 . 

64-25 

58-5 

58 75 

5-75 

4-25 

Ell. 

64 

58-75 

1 58-76 

5-76 

— 

E12. 

64-5 

58-5 

i 58-5 

6 

— 

E13. 

64 

59 

! 59 

5 

i — 

14. 

63-25 

59 

58-75 

4-26 

-25 

F15. 

62 

56-25 

56-25 

5-76 


F16. 

1 62-25 

56-25 

1 56-5 

5 

1 4-26 

F17. 

' 61-25 

57 

! 56-75 

4-25 

—25 

18. 

49-5 

47-5 

‘ 47-5 

2 

— 

19. 1 

43 

41 

41 

2 

— 

20. i 

1 

53-5 

50 

50. 

1 

3-5 

— 


The Effect of the Pickle on the Appearame of the Grain. 

Frojn a, point of view of Corii])etitions, the addition of copper carbonate greatly 
reduces tlu* attractiveiu‘ss of the grain. All samples so treated become very dull 
and lose all the characteristic bloom and brightness. This loss of bloom would be 
considered detrimental in an ordinary way, but if all the samples w^ere so treated 
this objection 'would be overcome. 

The adhering i)owaler would also obscure the possibility of discerning any 
spores of diseases which may be adhering to the grain. 


Conclusions. 

1. Copper carbonate reduces the w^eiglit per bushel of seed wheat to which 
it is ai>plied as a pickle. 

2. Applied at the rate of loz. per bushel copper carbonate reduces the weight 
of seed wheat equally as much as does a 2-oz. application of the powder. 

3. In a general way the heavier the weight per bushel of wheat the greater will 
its loss of w'eight be after applying copper carbonate as a pickle. 

4. Copper carbonate reduces the bright attractive color of the grain. 

5. Copper carbonate may prevent spores of disease, possibly adhering to the 
grains, being seen. 
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THE USE OF CHEMICALLY TREATED CORRUGATED 
BANIB AS A SUPPLEMENTARY CONTROL FOR 
CODLIN MOTH. 


EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT AT STATE ORCHARD. 
BLACKWOOD. 


[By R. Fowler^ Manager Government Experimental Orchai'd, Blackwood.] 

The use of cliemieally treated bands as an adjunct to spraying for the cpntrol 
of codlin moth was ilrst brought into prominence in America in 1930 by E. H. 
Seigler and F. Miinger. Since that time new facts have been discovered and 
impr()vements made as the result of further trials and experiments, and at the 
present time chemically treiited cr.d’in moth bands are available which are claimed 
to be as nearly perfect for the ))urf)o.se as they can be made. Supplies of these 
bands have been manufactured and made available in Australia, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture took steps last season to obtain 100ft. of the material for 
testing purposes at the State Experimental Orchard, at Blackwood. 

The material came to hand in lale December, and the bands were applied to 
the trees on December 23rd. 100ft. of the material proved sufficient to bandage 

50 average sized trees. Tlie trunks ()f the tret*s to be bandaged were carefully 

scraped, all rough bark, &(l, being carefully removed, so that fewer hiding places 
would be left for tlie codlin grubs. Tlic l)ands were adjusted as lirmly as pos.sible 
with th<‘ .sj)e('ial clips provided. As the bands are prepared of coiTUgated card¬ 
board which is rather easily torn, caj'e had to be exercised when attempting to 

fit the bandage snugly to the tree. It is also necessary to see that as little of 

the chemical ('oatiiig as possible is lost when handling the bandage. 

As it was I'ealised that each day’s exposure would ^rrobably impair the toxic 
properties of tlie chernir'al coating, a few trees were first bandaged with the ordinary 
bag bandages usually cni])loyed, and when it was found tlmt grubs were seeking 
rofug(.^ in these bands, the chemically treated bandages were applied. As before 
.stated this was done on December 23rd, and lire grubs caught repre.sented the 
larvae from the .sjiring brood of moths. 

In order to a.scertain the moveinenls of the grub.s and to cheek the possibility of 
tliem passing iinharmcd over the chemical bands, an ordinary bag bandage was 
applied some inches above the treated hand.s on the assumption that jpost of 
the grubs, after leaving the fruit, woifd reach the ground and crawl back to 
the tree for the purpose of finding a dark protected place in which to spin their 
cocoons. Whetlier all the grubs would behave in this manner is not certain, and 
it is quite possible that some of them, after leaving the fruit, might alight on 
a large limb and crawl down to the trunk to find shelter. Later in the aeason, 
when the grub.s are leaving the more mature fruits, it is probable that a largo 
proportion of them will fall to the ground while still in the fruit, as it is well 
known that apples, when badly damaged by codlin grubs, fall prematurely. To 
gain further information on this point later in the season, ordinary bandages were 
applied above and below a limited number of chemical bands, and records w«re 
made of the grubs caught. Records were also kept of the grubs caught in 
ordinary bandages placed on trees on which no chemically treated bands were 
used. The data collected is shown in Table I. 
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It will be noticed that up to tlie final inspection on June 6th, many more grubs 
were recorded from the ordinary bandages than from the chemically treated bands 
•—714 as against 197—and this seemed to suggest that either the p;Tubs were 
passing over the treated bands without injury or were moving downwards from 
the branches. It was not y)ossible at this time to record the grubs wliich sought 
to spin their cocoons in the inner channels of the corrugated card boards. When 
the bands wei*e finally tx)rn apart -it was found lhat quite a number had harbored 
in the inner folds; the final examination revealed a count of only 80 grubs in 
the ordinary bandage and 513 in the chemical bands. From the dried up con¬ 
dition of the grubs found in the inner folds I think it is safe to assumes that 
the catch represented the full number of giiibs that had entered tlie bandages 
during the season. 

In the final examination on June 6th, 1933, it was found that of the 513 grubs 
then in the chemical bandages 138 were apparently alive. Tliat, they had been in 
some way affected by the toxic pn)perlies of the bandage was apparent, as 
instead of showing the natural creamy white color they had changed tn a reddish- 
brown, usually with a very dark line showing right along the back. It appeared 
more than probable that most of these aff*(H*ted grubs would die before n<‘xt spring, 
or that their future development would be seriously interfered with. The cocoons 
have been collecded and placed in a breeding cage with a view tf> gaining some 
information on this i)oint. 

The fact that so many live grubs were found in the bandages towards the end 
of the season indicates that the killing action of the band becomes slower, and it 
might be advisable to delay the removal of the bands until late winter, to insure 
that the grubs in the cocoons still attached to the tree trunk are killed. The‘bands 
may be conveniently destroyed by burning when finished with. 

Prom the data collected and shown in Table I. it would se(*m that the chemical 
bands are, i-oughly, 50 per cent, efficient, that is to say, that of the total number 
of grubs moving a})out in the tree half of them will be tra]>y)ed and killed by 
the bands, Tn an orchard heavily infested with codlin this would represent a 
considerable number of grubs, and, as the effect woidd be cumulative, the bands 
should maten’ally assist in reducing the codlin moth population in the orchard. 
73ie question of <'ost has to be considered, as, unfortunately, at present the 
chemical bands are relatively expensive, but that is a matter foi- the individual 
grower to decide, taking into consideration his own ])articidar set of conditions. 

The chemically treated })ands will not do away with the necessity for spray 
measures, but as they will automatically kill practically all »)f the codlin moth larvae 
that remain in contact with them, they should materially hel|) in the control of 
codlin in the orchard, ])articularly where the practice of applying and examining 
regularly the usual bag bandage is not carried out. 

It would seem advisable to use the chemical bands only on w(‘ll dtweloped trees 
with mature rf)Ugh bark, as it was noticed that the area under the bands become 
oily and somewhat dark colored, but apparently no in jury has resulted so far. If 
used in successive seasons on the same ti'ee, it would probably be wise to apply 
tlie bands in a different position each year. 

It was also noted that bands taken from trees affected with woolly aphis con¬ 
tained thousands of dead aphides, evidently caught Avhile migrating to the roots 
for the winter. Prom the results, therefore, of one .season’s tests it woidd seem 
that the chemical bands have given fairly good results, and the experiment is 
worth further t/ial. 

0 




Table 1. — Data Relative to OodUn Moth Trapping Te^ts with Chemically Treated and Other Bandages, Blackwood, Season 1932*33. 

50 Chemical and 50 Ordinary Bag Bandages. 
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* Ghemical bandages were sulsequently examined after being tom apart, when 138 lire and 375 dead grubs were counted. 

t Chemical bandages, when subsequently tom apart and examined, contained 54 live grubs, some of which had probably been in the bandage some time. 
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REGISTRATION OF DRAUGHT STALLIONS. 


DRAUGHT STALLIONS ACT, 1932. 


This Act provides for the registration ami examination of drauf^ht stallions, 
and came into force on July 1st, 1933. 

The Act applies to those portions of the State within any hundred, but hundreds 
in the counties of Flinders, Musj^ave, Jervois, Itobinson, Le Hunte, Buxton, 
York, Hopetoun, Kintore, Way, Dufferin, Bosanquet, Manchester, Blatchford, 
Hanson, and Taunton have been exempted. 

The area coming within the operation of the Act therefore includes all the 
a^cultural portion of the State, except Eyre’s Peninsula and that part north 
of the town of Wilson. 

After the first day of July all draught stallions which are two years old and 
over, except those in the exempt areas, must be re^^iste^ed. 

Applications for rep:istration must be made to the Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Stock and Brands Department, Adelaide, and should be accompanied by the 
registration fee of £1 Is. 

Registrations terminate on June 30th in each year, and must be renewed 
annually. 

In addition to being registered, all draught stallions plying for hire must possess 
a Government certificate of soundness. 

Applications for examination of draught stallions for a Government certificate 
of soundness should be made to the Chief Veterinary Officer, Stock and Brands 
Department, Adelaide, and should be accompanied by the examination fee of £1 Is. 

A certificate of soundness will remain in force until June 30th following the 
issue thereof in the case of draught stallions 2, 3, and 4 years old, and in the 
case of draught stallions 5 years old and over will be issued for life. 

A stallion in respeirt of which a life certificate was issued before the Act came 
into force does not reijuire re-examination. 

A certificate of soundness is not compulsory in the case of a stallion which 
is used exclusively for the service of mares which are the sole property of the 
owner of the stallion. 

Stallion paradas will be arranged as soon as possible at convenient centres for 
the examination of stallions, and early application will facilitate the arrangement 
of these parades. 


LIFE - A BUSINESS 

It is a paradox, perhaps, that while Horae Life is a refuge from business. It Is Itself a business. 

Money enters so largely into everything that it must be planned for In every phase of life. 

It is in business that money is earned. In the Home, chiefly, that it is spent, and there is no 
sound reason why the spending should not be regarded as being just as important as earning. 
In fact, it is far more important, for earning is difficult and must employ wisdom, forethought, 
and energy, while spending is easy, so easy that there is temptation to spend unwisely. 

Every Home, then, is a business, and needs an economic system, of which the Savings Bank 
lass Book can be the valuable basis. 

dbminonwealtbSavmQdMofHustralia 

, OHABAHTBED BT THE COHHOEWEALTH GOVERNMEIfT. 
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Owners who are unable to submit their draught stallions at an inspection parade 
arranged by the Department may have their stallions examined at a special parade. 
In this case an additional fee will be charged as well as all transport expenses 
of the special visit. 

The owner of a draught stallion must give the examining officer all particulars 
relating to the draught stallion such as age, breeder, pedigree, prior ownership, 
etc., as may be required. 

The hereditary diseases for which a certificate of soundness will be refused 
will be those which were re(‘()gnised in this State under the old voluntary system 
and which are scheduled in all the other States of the Commonwealth where 
legislation for the examination of stallions is in force. 

As the Act does not provide for an approved standard—type, breeding, and 
conformation will not be considered. 

When a certificate of soundness is refused, the owner will be advised in writing 
within 14 days, and Avill be informed of the reason for refusal. 

When a ctuMiticale of soundness has l)een refused, the owner may, by notice in 
vrriting, apply to the Chief Veterinai*>^ Officer to have his stallion examined by 
an appeal board. This application muf^t be made within 30 days of the notice 
of the refusal of a certificate, and must be accomjianied by a feo of £5 and the 
(iosts of the appeal, im'Iuding the fee, will, if the appeal is successful, be returmal 
to the ap|>licant. 

If any certificate of registration or soundness is lost or destroyed, the owner 
may, on application to the Chief Veterinary Officer and by paying a fee of ten 
shillings, obtain a duplicate certificate. 

The owner of a draught stallion must give notice to the Chief Veterinary Officer 
of any sale, or letting, or change in ownership, or of the castration or death of 
a draught stallion, and return the certificates of registration and soundness. 

When any change takes i)lace in the ownership of a draught stallion, the new 
owner must apply for a transfer of the registration and pay the transfer fee of 
ten shillings. 

A certificate of soundness will he granted without examination in respect of a 
stallion which has, after examination, been granted a GoveT'nment certificate of 
soundness in any State (J* the Commonwealth, or the Dominion of New Zealand. 
A certificate so issued will expire on dune 30th following in the case of stallions 
under five years old, and will be^ issued for life in the case of stallions five years 
old and over. Such certificates may be obtained by ap}>1ication to the Chief 
Veterinary Officer accompanied by the certificate aforesaid and a fee of £1 Is. 

The person in charge of a draught stallion must produce the cortifictate of 
registration and the certificate of soundness if re<juired to do so by a member 
of the police foi*ce or by an officer of the Stock and Brands Department authorised 
by the Minister. 

The owner of a mare may require* the production of a Government certificate 
of soundness at the time of or befoi*e the service of his mare. 

The })rincipal offences against the Act are:— 

Keeping an unregistered draught stallion; using for stud purposes a draught 
stallion which is not certificated; failing to produce a certificate of registration 
or soundness as required by the Act; failing to notify any sale, letting, change of 
ownership, castration, or death of a draught stiiliion; knowingly giving a false 
answer to any question of a veterinary officer while carrying out the provisions 
of the Act; submitting a draught stallion for re-examination which has previously 
been refused a certificate of soundness. 

Any further infoi*raation relating to the Act may be oMained from the Chief 
Veterinary Officer, and forms of application for registration and examination for 
soundness, &c., may be obtained from the Stock and Brands Department, District 
Inspectors of Stock, or from the nearest Police Officer. 
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j ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Affiliated with the University of Adelaide. 


GOVERNING COUNCIL: 

A. M, Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, MA, D.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H, C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and well-proportioned course of instruction in the theory and practice 
of General Agriculture, including Viticulture and Oenology, as well as all phases of 
Livestock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course includes three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of R.D.A. 

Excellent opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 years of age or 
over. Splendid food and accommodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

F EES .—£50 per annum, which covers board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary expenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships are open for competition annually, eatl 
valued at £136 10s. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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GRASS HAY COMPETITION. 


SOUTH-EASTEHN DISTRICT, SEASON 1933. 


[Judged by E. S. Aloook, District Agricultural Instructor.] 

The grass hay competition conducted by the South Australian Advisory Dairy Board in 
the South-Eastern districts of this State attracted eight entries, which were judged 
towards the end of March, utilising the following scale of points:— 

Boints. 


Suitability o-f plants. 25 

Ourting. 25 

Stage of cutting ... 15 

Apparent nutritive value. 25 

Storing. 10 

Total.100 


Tlie points awarded and the comments of the judge were as follows:— 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name. 

Address. 

Max. — 

Suit¬ 

ability 

of 

Plants. 

25 

Curing. 

25 

Stage 

of 

Cut- 

ting. 

15 

Appar¬ 

ent 

Nutri¬ 

tive 

Value. 

26 

Storing. 

10 

Total. 

100 

1 

I. Sims (2) ... 

Glencoe . 

23 

24 

14 

22 

9 

92 

2 

T. Hemmings . 

Kalangadoo ... 

23 

22 

13 

21 

8 

87 

3 

W. K. Chambers 

Mil Lei. 

22 

23 

13 

21 

7 

86 

4 

F. C. Caine ... 

Kongorong . .. 

22 

23 

14 

20 ! 

6 

85 

5 

I. Sims(l) .... 

Glencoe . 

21 

20 

12 

19 

7 

79 

6 

L.S. Davie. .. 

Kybybolite . .. 

20 

20 

12 

20 

6 

78 

0 

A. B-obinson .. 

Mil Lei . 

24 

16 

13 

19 


78 

8 

J. Dow . 

Glencoe^ . 

19 

17 

13 

19 
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1. I. Sirrwt, Glencoe (2). 

A very creditable entry, Tlic hay was cut from selected areas in a pasture fields 
and was made tip of a mixture of Slender (Hover, Burr (Hover, Subterranean (Hover^ 
Perennial Bye Grass, and Yorkshire Eog Grass. 

The curing had been closely watched and the matt'rial well handled, drying out to 
a very good color. 

It had been cut before the grasses had become too nuiture, although more attention 
could have been given in this direction. 

There was a little bleaching, but the apparent nutritive value was good, whilst the- 
material was well stacked and carefully tli-atched. 

2. T, Kem^mings, Eakingadoo. 

The hay consisted chiefly of Subterranean Clover with some Silver Grass, Sterile 
Brome, Wallaby Grass, Barley Grass, and Cape Weed. 

For the production of best quality hay the crop sliould have been cut a little earlier 
and carted to the stack sooner; it was too mature, and also bleached in the weather. 

The grasses present were not of the best types for full nutritive vtilue, and the 
inclusion of some Perennial Bye Grass would have improved the feeding value of 
this material. 

The stack was not thatelied, but protected from the weather by m^ans of hessian. 
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W, JSr. CJuunbers, Mil Lei 

The proportion of legumes in this entry was too great for the production of really 
good hay, as the material consisted mainly of Subterranean Clover, together with a little 
Ifucerne, The few grasses present were of relatively low fading value, such as 
Sterile Brome, Soft Bronie, Silver Grass, Hare’s Tail Grass, and Ca|)e Weed. 

Care had been displayed in deciding the sttige of cutting and carting, as the hay 
was of good quality regarding l)oth maturity and curing of tlic plants. 

More attention could have been given to the storing of the hay, for although the 
stack was well built, no provision for protection from wet weather by thatching or 
otJier means had been made. 

4. F. C, Caine^ Kongorong. 

A very good i)asture mixture had been seeded in the field from wliich the hay 
^entered for corr^ctitio® }md been cut, but this season the clovers predominated over 
the grasses. The hay comprised a mixture of Subterranwrn Clover and some Mount 
8chank Clover, with lesser quantities of Perennial Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, Yorkshire 
Fog, Sterile Brome, rind Silver Grass. 



Bouth-East Grass Hay Competition—The winning stack of Mr. I. Sims, Glencoe. 

The crop had been cut at the correct stage of miiturity, and also carted in 
sufficiently early to permit of the hay curing out satisfactorily. However, points 
were lost because of the absence of adequate protection of tire stack, both from rain 
and moisture working up from below, 
b. /. Sims, Glencoe (1). 

Some of the plants were not as suitable a.s those in the winning entry, for they con¬ 
sisted of a mixture of Perennial Bye Grass, Yorkshire Fog, Rooted (’ats-ear. Silver 
'Grass, Slender CTlovor, Mount Schank Clover, Subterrane-an CTlover, and a little Bartsia. 

Then this crop had been allowed to become over ripe before cutting, and had also 
been left too long in the field, with the result that it was rather harsh and dry. 

The proportion of mature grasses affected the -apparent iiutTitive value, but the 
stack was fairly well built and thatched. 

L. 8. Davie, Kyhybolite. 

The h-ay submitted by Mr. Davie consisted mostly of Subterranean Clover with some 
Btarile Brome, Soft Brome, Barley Grass, Wallaby Grass, Silver Grass, Cape Weed, 
and a few thistles. The majority of grasses were ,not of high feeding value, whilst 
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some were too far advanced, being iii full ear at the timo of cutting. The clover 
was harvested at n suitable stage, but points w'ere lost in •curing, because of delay iik 
carting. 

Stock consunw^d the hny fairly readily, although the inclusion of better grasses and 
earlier cutting would have increased its value. 

Stacking and thatching were satisfactory, but no protection from stock was provided, 
and the aninnals simply helped themselves. This would result in considerable wastage- 
should wet weatlier be e*xperience<d. 

7. A. Bohinaon, Mil Lei. 

Tile pasture mixture utilised for this entry was well balanced, consisting of the 
grasses and clovers growing naturally in the district, together with some Algerian; 
oats. Cutting was done in good time, but it was unfortunate that Mr. Robinson 
allowed the hay to be too long in the field, thus reducing its value very materially. It 
was f^iirly palatable to stock, but the weathering experienced affected the nutritive 
value. The stack was rather too low, and no protection from the weather liad been 
provided. 

8, J. Dow, Glencoe. 

Contrary to tlie majority of entries examined, the hay submitted by Mr. Dow 
contained rather too high a proportion of grasses to clovers, thus indicating the need 
for additional phosphatic manuring. 

The crop had been allowed to become too ripe, whilst delay in carting had owurred, 
with the result that the material did not offer high feeding value to livestock. 

The stack was fairly well built, but not thatched. 

Cjomment’ing oi:i the entries, Mr, E. S. Alcock says that w'hilst the general quality 
of the materifil submitted is fairly satisfactory, there is room for much improvement^ 
both in the quantity and quality of the gTass hay conserved in the South-East as a 
whole. 

It is obvious that the practice of allowing the annual growtili to die off and then 
expecting it to maintain the maximum number of stock in good health is wrong, and 
the conserving of some of the abundant spring growth in some form or other should 
be a much more wxmoniical proiposition. 

Ill connection with the suit’abilify of plants, many of the pastures need more attention, 
both ill regard to top dressing and the sowing of suitable seeds. On much of the 
Subterranean Clover land Certified Ryi^- Grass, Cocksfoot, and Ph^ilaris Tuberom could 
be successfully established. White Clover is also suit’aljlo for* the better class lands, 
whilst Strawberry Clover will thrive in the damper peaty places. 

For the production of first quality material, both skill and care are necessary. The- 
crop should be cut when at its nmximum growth, but not too far advanced toward! 
maturity. For most plants the correct time would bo wlnoi they are in the early stages 
of flowering. In a mixed pjisture, tlierefore, a general average stage o-f maturity 
must be struck, bt'ariiig in mind the faiet that it is better to lean towjird the early 
condition rather than that the plants should become too ripe. As soon as the excessi; 
moisture is dried out—which under normal climatic conditions may only be a matter 
of a few days—-the hay should l>e stacked. It will then retain its color, texture, and 
aroma, instead of becoming dry and harsh. 

The lack of care exercised in storing is very surprising. Frequently no thatching 
of the stacks is adopted, whilst hay jp^heds are rarely seen. Moreover, in nrany cases 
no timber or straw is placed at the bottom of the stack to prevent damage from 
contact with the damp ground. If additional precautions in this direction were- 
adopted, much wiistage and danger of feeding troubles with animals, would be avoided* 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FINAL RESULTS OP CEREAL AND HAY HARVEST, 1932-33. 


(W. L. Johnston, Government Statist.) 

Wheait 1932-33.—42,429,614buBh.; average per acre, 10*43bvi8h. 

Wheats 1931-32 (Record).—48,093,102bush.; average jier acre, ll*81biifih. 

There are still a few minor wheat districts where the completion of the collection has been 
idelayed and a number of odd returns from farmers in other districts outstanding, but, rather 
than further delay the final results, a safe estimate has been mode for all these, and hence the 
totals now submitted may be accepted as final. 

Growers and Acreage Sown. 

Wheat Qrowera ,— There were 16,438 (15,425) growers of wheat for all purposes for the season 
1932-33, and of this number 14,467 (14,306) reaped areas for grain. Approximately 1,754 
1(1,787) reaped areas of under 50 acres. Share farmers counted once only. 

Acreage. —The grand total acreage sown to wheat, barley, and oats for all purposes was 
A,039,942 (5,094,393) acres, a decrease on the previous year of 54,451 acres. 

If4,274,096 (4,327,153) acres; grain, 4,066,782 (4,071,370) acres; hay, 205,372 
<250,285); fed ofT, &c., 1,942 (5,498). 

Barley. —322,958 (253,955) acres; grain, 314,286 (242,339); hay, 2,125 (4,254); and fed 
off, 6,647 (7,362). 

Gg/a.— 442,888 (513,285); grain, 174,244 (206,470); hay, 243,015 (273,375); fed off, &c., 
25,629 (33,440). 

Prodcction and Average.s per Acre. 

Wheat. —42,429,614 (48,093,102) bushels, decrease 5,663,488bush., averaging 1043 (11*81) 
bushels per neve. 

Barley. —A record crop of 6,070,161 (4,572,941) bushels, increase l,497,220bu8h., averaging 
.19*31 (18*87) bushels per acre. The previous lx*st crop was 4,656,254bush. in 1929-30. 

Oats. —1,788,712 (2,287,844) bushels, decrease 499,132bu8h. on record crop of previous year, 
averagiug 10*27 (11 08) bushels jrt acre. 

Hay (Wheaten, oaten, and barley).—547,060 (630,867) tons, decrease 83,807 tons, averaging 
1*21 (1*20) tons JKW acre. Distributetl as follows :—Whcatcii, 278,875 (333,422) ; oaten, 265,845 
<292,958); barley, 2,340 (4,487) tons. 

Benefits from Fallowing. 

In good seasons the difference in yields per acre of crojis sown on fallow and i;rops on unfallowed 
land is less than in loss favored seasons, a.s will be seen by noting the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
in comparing with 1929-30 and 1930-31. 


Grown on— 

Yield per Acre. 

1932-33. 

1931-32. 

1930-31. 

1929-30. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Fallow. 

12*86 

14*81 

11*05 

9*07 

.Not fallowed . 

6*86 

7*57 

6*48 

2*84 

Total.. 

10*43 

11*81 

8*34 

6*40 

Rainfall—April-November. 

14*70 

13*27 

1 .... 

11*31 

9*57 

__ 


Of last season’s wheat crop, 2,420,674 (2,385,441) acres sown on fallow yielded 31,129,859 
<35,325,997) bushels, averaging 12*86 (14*81) bushels per acre, and 1,646,108 (1,685,929) acres 
■sown on unfallowed land yielded 11,299,755 (12,767,105) bushels, averaging only 6*86 (7*57) 
bushels per aero, thus making the State average 10*43 (ll.jSl) bushels per acre. 
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Seasonal Conditions . 

JtainfaU .—The mean monthly mnfall over the agnoultural areas of the State is specially 
computed and recorded in comparison with tiie averages for the past 28 years. The following 
are the particulars in inches of the rainfall from April to November for the chief divisions of 
the State, 


Year. 

Wheat 

Average. 

State. 

Central. 

Lower 

North. 

Murray 

Mallee. 

Western ► 


Bush. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins^ 

1932 . 

10*43 

14*70 

18*39 

14*86 

11*74 

14*22 

1031. 

11*81 

13*27 

16*92 

12*62 

10*36 

12*67 

Average 28 years .... 

10*62 

12*77 

16*21 

12*41 

10*60 

1M6 


The average rainfall over the agricultural areas for the wheat-growing period (April-November,. 
1932) was 14*70 (13*27) inches, being the highest since 1923, when the rainfall was 15'43m. and 
the wheat average 14*29bush. 

Diaabilities .—^Nearly up to harvest time, a record yield was expected, but during the last few 
weeks the crops in many districts were seriously afEected by rust, takeall, rabbits, and unfavor¬ 
able harvesting weather, reducing the average per acre to 10*43bu8h., compared with 11‘81 
bushels the previous year. 

1. Acreage Cropped. 


Divisions. 

Total 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Grain. 

Hay 

(W.B.O.). 

Fed OflF 
Areas 
(W.B.O.). 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Central . 

Lower North . 

Tipper North . 

South-Eastern . 

Western . 

Murray Mallee. 

Acres. 

1,010,549 

1,040,231 

434,786 

121,143 

1,307,331 

1,125,902 

Acres. 

622,701 

894,498 

409,821 

63,721 

1,15.5,191 

930,850 

Acres. 

226.189 

45,728 

658 

15.256 

16,139 

10,316 

Acres. 

26,411 

11,265 

1,016 

19.3.52 

59,902 

56,298 

Acres. 
128.976 
83,785 
23,188 
* 29,903 

67,004 
117,656 

Acres. 
6,272 
4,955 
103 
2.911 

1 9,095 

j 10,782 

Total 1932-33 . 

Total 1931-32 . 

Increase or Decrease .. 

6,039,942 

4,066,782 

314,286 

174,244 

450,512 

.34,118 

5,094,393 

4,071,370 

> 242,.339 

206,470 

527,914 

46,300 

—.54,451 

-4,588 

71,947 

! -32,226 

-77,402 

-12,182 


2. Proihiction of Grain and Hay. 


Division.s. 

Grain. 

Hay 

(W.B.O.). 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Tons.. 

Central. 

8,650,536 

13*73 

4,618,899 

20*42 

408,477 

15*47 

193,224 

Lower North . 

13,656,908 

15*27 

869,342 

1901 

208,456 

18*50 

123,009^ 

Upper North . 

4,413,748 

10*77 

10,559 

1605 

16,548 

16*29 

31,234 

South-Eastern 

619,727 

11*54 

321,251 

21*06 

306,332 

15*83 

38,220 

Western. 

8,039,427 

6*96 

153,664 

9*52 

455,474 

7*60 

58,142. 

Murray Mallee 

7,149,268 

7*68 

96,446 

9*35 

393,425 

6*99 

103,231 

Total 1932-33. 

42,429,614 

10*43 

6,070,161 

19*31 

1,788,712 

10*27 

547,060 

Total 1931-32. 

48,093,102 

11*81 

4,572,941 

18*87 

2,287,844 

11*08 

630,867 

Increase or 








Decrease , 

-5,663,488 

-1*38 

1,497,22t) 

0*44 

-499,132 

—0*87 

-83,807 
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3. FiVB YeaES’ OOMPAEISON. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rainfall 
Agric., 
April- 
Nov. 

Value of Oversea 
Exports. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Average 

per 

Acre. 

Wheat and 
Flour. 

Barley. 

5927-28. 

1928- 29. 

1929- 30. 

J930-31. 

1931- 32. 

Me;an. 

1932- 33. 

Acres. 

2,941,360 

3,445,663 

3,646,764 

4,180,513 

4,071,370 

Bush. 

24,066,012 

26,826,094 

23,345,093 

34,871,526 

48,093,102 

Bush. 

818 

7- 79 
6-40 

8- 34 
11-8] 

Ins. 

9-29 

939 

9-57 

11-31 

13-27 

£ 

5,415,401 

3,911,088 

3,866,967 

3,037,811 

5,901,673 

£ 

232,108 

211,099 

77,660 

342,732 

413,034 

3,656,914 

31,440,365 

8-60 

10-57 

4,426,588 

255,327 

4,066,782 

42,429,614 

10 43 

14-70 

4,619.762 
10 months 

230,911 
10 months 


THE GREAT GREY SLUG (Limax maximus). 


Mr. R. Hill (Agricultural Instructor) states that specimens of slugs collected 
•on the property of Mr. P. J. James at Inman Valley Imve been identified by Mr. 
Uotton, of the Adelaide Museum, as juveniles of the Great Grey Slug (Limax 
maxim%is L.), which commonly attain a length of 5iri, to (hn. when adult. They 
are yellowish and grey in color, but there are many varieties of the species which 
inhabit woods, hedges, and gardens. 

Lying hidden during the day they emerge at night, and cat almost anything, 
but are not particularly fond of green leaves. They also eat fungi, and have 
a very keen sense of smell. The variety is common all over the British Isles, and 
is dispersed throughout Europe. It has been introduced to North America, Cape 
i’olony, and Australasia, being common in New South AVales. 

When discovered on the above property they had made a clean sweep of young 
:growth over an area of about eight acres, except on small sandy ]>atches. The 
mixture sown was oats, Subterranean clover, and Wimmera rye grass seeded on 
.a field which grew a crop of peas last season, and young plants have been nipped 
off at ground level. 

Reference is made in the liural Cyclopedia to the powerful attraction that pea 
iiaulms in a .state of incipient decay have for slugs, and this has evidently been 
the attraction at Inman Valley. The same writer states that slugs never injure 
•com after fallow, but always after lea or clover. 

Numerous methods of control have been advanced, but apart from fallowing 
and keeping tJie soil free of clods which harbor the slugs, the only other treat¬ 
ment which seems practicable is that mentioned in the Western Australian Journal 
of Agriculture of 1927 in an article by L. J. Newman, F.E.S., Entomologist, who 
Tecommejads dusting the land during a fine day with a mixture of lib. of powdered 
bluestone to 141bs. of lime, which paralyse the slugs when they emerge at night 
and come in contact with it. Mr. Newman states that slugs have considerable 
powers of increase, and soon become very numerous and destructive. The eggs, 
which are glossy, transparent, jelly-like objects, are laid in masses in the soil 
or under suitable shelter. These hatch in from 16 to 21 days into tiny slugs. 
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NELSHABY AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

ANNUAL SEED WHEAT ODMPETITION, 1933. 

[Judged by Mr. E. L. Orchard, District Agricultural Instructor.] 

Tliis Ooinpetition, \ylneh is conducted by a eoniniitteo of managoment chosen from 
the mernbc'rs of the a.bovo Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, has for its object the 
improvement of the quality of the grain sown in the district. Two pound samples 
drawn from a Jive-bag lot of each variety entered for (competition were submitted for 
judging to the following scale of points:— 

Points. 


Weight per bushel. 25 

Plumpness and evenness of grains. 15 

Freedom from visible admixture. 15 

Freedom from bunt, weed seeds, &c... 20 

Freedom from injury in harvesting. 15 

Freedom from dirt, eliaff, straw, &e. 10 

. Total. 100 points 


A total of eleven, samfdes in all were pfesonted for competition in the two classes 
for which trophies were offered, CIjuss I. calling for a colkH.'tioii of two varieties of 
seed wheat, and Class 11. constituting the Oliampdon variety of See4 Wheat for which 
a trophy, presented by Mr. L. C. Roberts, was awarded to the single variety from all 
entries receiving the greatest total number of points. 

Weight per Bushel .—This factor averaged 02111)8. over the wliole of the samples, 
that of Qualify being the liighcst with (iOillbs. per bushtd, closely followed by Ford with 
OOlbs. An entry of Currawu registered the lowest bushel weight of 59UbH., whilst the 
two of Waratah were connistent, with weighings midway between tlie highest and lowest. 
It is of interest to rec>all, in view of the very satisfactory weight of both the Quality 
and Ford, that thest^ two wheats generally displayed a high degree of resistance to 
the rust trouble which proved so disastrous in tlie wheat Jiedds of the farms situated 
in this district during the 1932 season, Ford in particular indioafing its value under 
such circumstonces. 

Flumpness and Evenjuss of Grains .—No great amount of \ari;ition wtis to be found 
in this n^spect, and tlmt only with refeuemee to the evenness of the kernels. Exhibiting 
a fairly regular dcigree of plumpness, a little diJference in size was apj)arent on close 
examination, although an average allotment of 12.25 jxhnts under this heading out 
of the possible 15 indif’ates no big defection. 

Freedom from Visible Admixture .—This character was uniformly hvgli also, there 
being no percentage of admixture which could be readily detected in any of the 
samples. 

Freedo-m from Bunt, JVeed Seeds, Jc.—It was very [(leasing to note the entire 
absence of wludly Vaulted grains, and if any si)orea of the di.sea3e were present they 
W(ue insufficient to betray thrir wliereabouts by their cluunwteristic smell. Against 
this, howev(M-, weed seeds, especially in the form of barley, whicli came under notice 
in one or two of the most attractive entries, brought their total points down to below 
exhibits of lighter weiglit [)er bushel, and elfectively wiped out the lead in points pre¬ 
viously obtained. 

Freedom from Injury in Harvesting.—X little cracked aud over-threshed grain WRS 
noted in some of the 8am[)les, Vnit collectively there would not be any very appreci¬ 
able germinating loss from this <aiuse. At the same time, one variety giving a good 
weight per Viushel was sheltering a fair percontage of injured grains. 

Freedom from Dirt, Chaff, Strair, —Wheat glumes or chaff wore principally to 

blame for n reduction in [xiints in this regard, with now and again occasional stem* 
knots or straw, the exhibits right through being free from dirt and straw generally. 
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Tha pieced Entries. —^No. 1 entry of Waratah and Nabawa, the property of Mr. 

B. P. Noble, gains the award for best coUcetion of Beed Wlieat of two varieties, with 
a totfiil of 177 poirtta, that of No. 2, constituting the same varieties, filling second 
jjosition with a total of 17.1.5 points. 

For the Champion variety of Beed Wheat, No. (] entry of Nabawa, made by Mr. 

C. G. Plenty, obtained the highest total of points of any one variety. 

The Branch is to be highly commended on the successful ( onduct of a competition 
which has such an important bearing on the value of the harvested grain from our 
wheat lands, and tin' effort tluis put forward lias the wliole-he.arted support of those 
associated with our agricultural progress. Tlie endeavor being made to encourage 
sowing the best in order to obtain the price which only quality comnuiiida tuventually, 
although receiving attention from several of the Bureaux Branches, should be mueh 
more w^idely instituted, and comfietitions of this nature are exceedingly helpful in 
stimulating interest in that direction. 

Anmuil Seed Wheat Competition^ 1933, 





a. 

h. 


d. 

c. 

/• 

Total 

Total 

No. 

Name. 

Variet3\ 






Class IT. 

Class I. 




25. 

15. 

1.5. 

20. 

15. 

10. 

100. 

200. 

I 

R. P. Noble 

Waratah .. 

21 25 

13 

14 

19-5 

13 

9 

89-75 \ 

177{)0 



Nabawa ... 

11) 75 

12 5 

14 

20 

14 

7 

87-25 / 

2 

T. Davies 

\N^aratah .. 

21-50 

12 

14 

20 

12-5 

7 

87 00 \ 

171-50 



Nabawa . .. 

2()-60 

12 

13 

20 

12 

7 

84-50 / 

3 

L. C. Rolwrts 

Sultan .... 

18-25 

12 5 

14 

17 

13 

7 

81-75 \ 

168-25 



Cnrrawtt . . . 

21-(K) 

12 

14 

19 

13 

7-5 

80-50 J 

4 

i F. Lange 

Quality ... i 

: 25-(K> 

i 13 

14 

i 

i 

1 

' 13 

1 9 

i 84-00 \ 

109-75 



Ford. 

24 25 

1 

14 

; 10 

1 

1 

j 8 

, 85-75 J 

5 ! 

F. Jose 

Currawa ... j 
Nabawa ... ! 

i 17 75 
19-00 

1 11 

i 

1 14 

! 19 

! 

i 

i 13-5 
12 

1 

1 7-5 

' 81-25 \ 
83-50 / 

104-75 

() 1 

j 

C. G. Plenty ! 

1 

Nabawa ... 1 

21-25 

1 

! 13 

14 

1 

j 20 

! 


1 

9 

91-25 

j 

(a) Weight [>er buslud. 


id) Freedon 

from bunt 

, weed see 

ds, &c. 

(h) Plunqmess and eveniu'ss of 

grains. 


) Freedom 

from 

injury in harv 

estiiig. 

(c) Freedom from 

visible adinixlure. 

(7) Pn 

'e<lom 

from 

dirt, 

chatf, straw, &c. 


STR ANGLES. 

Mr, C. McKenna, M.R.C.A'.B. (Government \'(‘t<'rinarv Officer) Hupjdies the 

following treatment in res])onse to many inquiri(‘a reporting strangles in horses. 
Btru-ngles is a contagions diseas(* of tl\e horse and is chiefly sprea<.l V)y the contacd 
of an affectial horse with a liealthv one. The diseas<> has been very prevalent in the 
Btate during the ])ast year, and in those cases which lia\e come to my notice the 
history is that a horse lias been purcliased (usually at a horse sale) a short tinio 
before tlie outbreak of tlu* disea.se. 

Prevention. —-I. Isolate any newly Ixuight horses for two to three weeks. 2. Do not 
buy any horses showing a. nasal discharge or swelling betwc'cn the lower jaws. ( It is 
also advisable to make your purcliases w-ell liefore harvest operations, as an outbreak 
of strangles can disorganise the farm teams). 3. There is a preventive vaceination, 
but its use is not advised for farm teams. 4. Isolate any horse showing signs of a 
cold or swelling under jaw and seek veterinary advice. 

Cwre.—^The disease takes its course. Isolate, put out of work, keep warm, and giv(> 
nourishing but light fetal. Bteaming of the nose is advisable. The swelling under 
the jaw should be fomented and lanced when ripe. .Btrangles vaccine is very useful in 
an. outbreak of the disease. Advice should bo sought as to bow to use it. 
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HISTORY OF WHEAT GROWING IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

[By R. C. SccyTT, R.D.A., Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

Shortly after settlement commenced in South Australia the production of wheat 
was attempted, and it is on record that the first crop, covering an area of 20 acres, 
was planted by Messrs. Allan and John McLean, sons of a Scottish farmer, near 
Hilton, in 1838. 

It is reported that prior to this date a small field had been seeded on Kangaroo 
Island by a sealer who had previously been a farmer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that European varieties were utilise^d the fertile soils 
and favorable agricultural conditions in the vicinity of Adelaide resulted in satis¬ 
factory yields, and the area planted rapidly increased. 

In 1839 500 acres were placed under crop, increasing to 1,059 in the following 
year and to 4,154 in 1841, There was no knowledge as to the correct time to sow 
and seeding varied with the individual from January to October, although the 
majority of colonists quickly learned that from April to May was the best period. 
The yields obtained were extremely good and reached as high as 40bush. per acre 
from a crop sown at Mount Barker in 1840. 

The difficulty was that there was no flour mill in South Australia, with the 
result that all wheat had to be forwarded to Sydney or Hobart for grinding and 
then brought back as flour. 

To a certain extent this retarded the expansion of the industry, but when John 
Ridley invented the stripper in 1842, thus reducing labor costs, the area devoted 
to wheat rapidly increased. 

This rnacbine provided for the removal and threshing oT the ears from the 
standing croj) and consequently allowed for the economic handling of large areas 
with a minimum amount of labor. 

Another factor leading to additional planting was the erection of a flour mill 
at Hindmarsh in 1843 which provided a means of grinding flour within the colony. 

The consequence was that tlie production exceeded the requirements of the 
population, and whilst there was i)lenty of wheat there was very little money 
available for the growers. As a result the South Australian Company agreed to 
accept grain in settlement of arrears for rent, and in that way accumulated a 
large stock in their stores in Adelaide. The price offering at this time, 1843, was 
3s. hd. per bushel, whilst the yidd from the 13,892 acres planted in the previous 
year was almost double the normal requirements of the South Australian popu¬ 
lation- It was therefore necessary to find an outlet for the excess wheat. During 
this period the British corn duties were in operation, under which all wheat imported 
into England from British possessions outside Europe incurred a duty fixed on a 
graduated scale according to the price realised. This duty ranged from 5s. per 
quarter for wheat commanding 55s. per quarter to a minimum of Is. per quarter 
for that realising 5Ss. or over. 

As a consequence exporters were afraid to risk the English market, and the 
first shipments were forwarded to New Zealand and Mauritius. It is reoorded 
that in 1843, l,583bush, of wheat were consigned to New Zealand and 7,452bu8li. to 
Mauritius. In addition, 342 tons of flour were exported to the latter country with 
smaller quantities totalling in all 266 tons to Singai>ore, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, and Western Australia. 

However, both New Zealand and Mauritius had almost their full requirements 
for wheat and exporting to these countries did not prove profitable. Some ship¬ 
ments in 1844 failed to nett more than 2s. per bushel. It was therefore decided 
to test the English market, and in 1845 a consignment totalling 460 quarters was 
shipped to that country. Immediate success was obtained, and whilst ordinary 
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English wheat commanded 60s. per quarter the 450 quarters from South Aus¬ 
tralia realised 76s. per quarter or more than 25 per cent, above the ruling rates. 

This was the commencement of the wheat export trade to England, and from 
thence onwards regular shipments have been made whilst the removal of the 
British com duties in 1847 still further improved the position for the export of 
South Australian grain. South Australia was therefore the first exporter of wheat 
from Australia and, in addition, for a number of years largely supplied tlie needs 
of the other States for this foodstuft'. Shortly after the successful shii)ment to 
England, copper was discovered in South Australia resulting in a rapid influx of 
population. These two facts led to a substantial increase in the price of wheat, 
which rose from 2s. 6d. per bushel early in 1845 to 4s. 6d. per bushel towards the 
end of that year. Consequently the area under crop continued to expand, more 
particularly in the better type of agricultural land within reasonable distance of 
Adelaide. However, there were large tracts of good country covered with dense 
mallee scrub which on account of the cost of clearing could not be economically 
developed for wheat growing. 

The next most notable achievement was the invention of the stump-jump plough 
by Mr. R. B. Smith of Ardrossan in 1876. This implement was so constructed 
that the bodies (each working independently) were able to rise automatically and 
pass over a solid obstruction without damage and then immediately re-enter the 
ground. Consequently, with an implement of this nature it was only necessary 
to axe down the timber at ground level, instead of hand-grubbing the stumps as 
had hitherto been the case. This meant that the huge areas of better class mallee 
scrub land previously referred to were now made available for economic cultivation. 

In later years areas situated in lower rainfall districts with poorer soils and 
carrying relatively stunted mallee timber were cheaply brought into production 
by the invention of the mallee scrub roller and mallee log. These implements 
were dragged over the scrub, thus breaking it down, and allowing a clean bum 
to be obtained. The use of stump-jjump machines then permitted seeding 
operations to be carried out. 

Hand in hand with the extension of wheat gi'owing followed the development of 
superior wheat varieties capable of producing maximum yields in the poorer soils 
and lighter rainfall districts in %vhich they were to be planted and at the same 
time exhibiting resistance to disease, particularly red rust. 

The building up of suitable varieties commenced with the vSelection of strains 
showing resistance to drought and disease, by private farmers. These strains 
were developed and quickly replaced the existing wheats. Later came the work 
of Earrer in New South Wales and the x>lant breeders at Rose worthy Agricultural 
College until to-day the whole of the varieties in cultivation arc of Australiani 
origin and have been s])ecially evolved to meet local conditions. 

Another factor in the develoi)meut of the wheat industry in South Australia 
was the early recognition of the value of phosphatic fertilisers. The need for 
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this form of manure was fully demonstrated by a series of experiments conducted 
by Professor J. D. Custance at Eoseworthy Agricultural College from 1882 to 
1885. Prom that time its use quickly became general, and to-day only a relatively 
small area of wheat is planted without the addition of superphosphate. 

In the following table the development of the wheat industry in South Australia 
is shown:— 


Period. 

1841-42 .. 



Acreage. 

4,154 

Total Yield. 
Bush. 

88,280 

Acre Yield. 
Bush. 
20.77 

1846-47 



26,135 

522,680 

20.00 

1851-52 . . 



53,842 

681,328 

12.65 

1856-57 . , 



162,011 

4,050,275 

25.00 

3861-62 . . 



310,636 

3,410,756 

10.98 

1861-65 



353,600 

3,957,050 

11.19 

1866-70 



535,603 

4,865,760 

9.08 

1871-75 .. 



795,112 

7,896,867 

9.93 

1876-80 . . 



1,348,973 

9,418,357 

6.98 

1881-85 



1,786,783 

9,975,027 

5.58 

3886-90 



1,808,307 

12,002,149 

6.64 

1891-95 



1,558,724 

8,601,036 

5.52 

1896-1900 . . 



1,747,773 

7,060,906 

11,948,858 

4.04 

1901-05 



1,759,732 

6.79 

1906-10 



1,826,817 

21,095,664 

19,289,571 

11.55 

1911-15 .. 



2,856,022 

8.19 

1916-20 



2,282,990 

29,822,782 

12.84 

1921-25 . . 



2,444,203 

29,482,995 

12.06 

1926-30 



3,.896,321 

28,988,487 

8.52 

1931-32 



4,071,370 

48,098,102 

11.81 

(The figures 

quoted for tlie quinquennial 

periods are annual 

averages.) 


These figures show that in the early days of wheat growing when only the 
better class lands were cropped the average yields were high. As the areas 
extended so did the yields become lower, but from the beginning of this century, 
despite the extension of farming into very low rainfall districts, the yields have 
been improved due to the seeding of suitable varieties, the use of superphosphate, 
and the adoption of correct farming practices. 

South Australia with its limited population has always exported a large pro¬ 
portion of the grain produced, and the total quantities sent overseas, together 
with the flour exported since 1910, are shown in the following table:— 



Wh(}at 


Flour 


Period 

Exported. 

Value. 

Ex|)orted. 

Value. 


Bush. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

1846 

. 58,744 

12,000 

— 

— 

1851 

. 20,080 

6,000 

— 

— 

1856 

. 69,120 

32,000 

— 

— 

1861 

. 674,160 

196,000 

— 

— 

18(>6-70 

. 1,034,056 

254,000 

— 

— 

1871-75 

. 2,599,411 

640,000 

— 

— 

1876-80 

. 4,095,064 

949,000 

— 

— 

1881-85 

. 4,678,822 

.939,000 

— . 

— 

1880-90 

. 3,938,83.8 

711,000 

— 

— 

1891-95 . 

. 4,429,132 

701,000 

— 

— 

1896-1900 . 

. 1,460,626 

204,000 

— 

.— 

1901-05 

. 5,511,013 

932,000 

— 

_ 

1906-10 

. 14,732,051 

2,853,000 

_ 

_ 

1911-15 

. 11,.562,802 

2,129,000 

38,422 

272,000 

1916-20 

. 16,166,911 

4,211,000 

63,552 

805,000 

1921-25 

. 23,299,215 

7,170,OTTO 

57,386 

823,000 

1926-80 

. 16,592,968 

4,617,000 

80,104 

924,000 

(The figures 

quoted for the quinquennial periods are annual 

averages. 


The above figures show the value of the wheat industry to South Australia, and 
its importance to the financial position of the State is realised when it is noted 
that during the 3926-30 period a sum of over million pounds sterling was 
brought into the colony annually ‘from the wheat and flour exported. 
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COVER CROPS OR GREEN M^URING. 

[By K. R. Quinn, Assistant JEIorticultural Instructor,] 

'i'he term “cover crop’^ is rather a loose one, and it generally refers to a crop 
is grown as a subsidiary crop, before, or after, a main crop, with the object 
lik: using it either for fodder or ploughing it under as “green manure/’ As I 
0i3fpo8e to deal with the subject purely from a horticulturist’s point of view, I 
■ that the term “green manuring” will be the best name to give to this 

^The most important requirement of a permanent system of agriculture is the 
. ij^lntenance of the productivity of the soil. Under a good system of working, 
tiiie soil will gradually improve in productivity and poor methods of working will, 
^ time, deplete a soil of its former fertility and render rich soils incapable of 
pi^ucing other than poor crops. In oi-ehards, crops grown for soil improvement 
in nearly all cases used entirely as green manui*e and ploughed under at the 
tight time. 



OtMn Xanniing at the State Experiment Orohard. Blackwood, 1982—Paaaa. 


Green manure ci*ops are grown primarily to improve the fertility and 
mechanical condition of a soil, although, in some cases a green manure crop grown 
oh a hillside will be found to be most helpful to retard the washing of the soil: 
' during the heavy winter rains. A green manure crop will also be found very 
halpful in lowering the water table of a poorly drained flat, as the transpiration 
from a dense crop is enormous. After many years of cultivation, loam and clay 
mm soils lose their good physical condition with the depletion of their organic 
matter (decayed vegetable matter), and the soil runs together after heavy rain 
its power of absorbing moisture is greatly reduced, and on drying out it sets 
like cement, making cultivation practically impossible until further rain has 
fallen. Sandy soils lose their organic matter more readily than the heavier types, 
owing to the sand absorbing heat and the organic matter being burnt mtt. A soil 
that is deficient in organic matter soon dries out, owing to it heating up and the 
moistim being,driven out. Organic matter, by its light and yet bulky mass, has 
tti© tendency of insulating the soil, as well *as being able to absorb large 
quantities of water and retaining it for a lengthy period. 

© 
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It is a recognised fact nowadays that the soil is not just an inert mass, but is 
literally teemiiig with countless nuilions.of minute oi^nisms iiidled and 

without organic matter in a soil the work of the bacteria is greatly retarded, 



Ovetn Mftnttring at the State IBxperimeat Orchard. BUohwood. 1888—Boa Fcmm. ^ 

owing to the finer types of soils taking poorly aerated. During the decomposition 
of vegetable matter in a soil weak acids are formed, and these acids act on the 
minerals, rendering them available to the roots as a plant food. 

All bulky, quick-growing plants, when turned under at the right time, mak;? 
good organic matter. The members of the Legume family (pod-bearing plants! 
are, as a rule, given preference before cereals, owing to their quick habit of 



Green Kanoring at the State Experiment Orchard, Blackwood. 1938—Tick Beaai. 

growth and to the fact that they are able to collect a quantity of free nitrogi^t 
from the air, and when turned under the soil, greatly enrich it with this importap^t 
plant food. Cereals return very little more nitrogen to the soil than they 
from it during (their growing period, i j 
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The aitrogeB cjollected by legumes is not available to plants for about four 
or five weeks after ploughing under, as it lias to go through two changes ia the 
aoil. The first change is into the nitrite form and then into a nitrate. These 
necessary changes are brfjught about by the bacteria referred to above. It will 
be seen from this fact that the ploughing under should take place well before the 
roots of the trees l>egin to move in the Spring, if they are to get the full benefit 
from this practice. 

The area to be sown with a green manure crop should be (Hiltivated up with 
the first autumn rain and the seed and manure should either lx* broadcasted or 
drilled in. Personally, I think that broadcasting is the better method of the two, 
for in eases where the trees have a fairly large s])read, il will be found difficult 
to get an ordinary seed drill very close to the tree owing to the height of the 
wbeeh. After broadcasting the seed and manure, the portion sown should be 



Qmn Msnaring at th« State Eaperimeat Orchard. Blackwood, 1932—Bastard. 


harrowed lightly to cover the seed and compact tlie seed bed. Field peas will 
probably give better results in the colder districts than Tick beans, and from 
observations noted by the "WTiter in the Adelaide Hills, White Brunswick peas 
should be given preference to the Dun pea, as the former comes into flower on 
approximately July 15th—at least 10 days to a fortnight before the latter. As 
the crop has reached maturity at the flowering stage, and this being considered 
the correct time to plough it under, the advantage of the early flowering White 
Brunswick variety sboiild be kept in mind. The crop should always be ploughed 
imder while there is an abundance of moisture in the soil, as moisture is required 
to assist the processes of decompo.sition. When appearances point to a, drv 
Spring, tlie crop should be turned under before it reaches the flowering stage, 
so as to prevent the crop from robbing the trees of moisture and so doing more 
harm than good. 

I would suggest that libush. of seed imd 2cwts. of superphosphate be sown 
per acre. A good dressing of lime greatly improves the growth of a legume, 
and if it is found tliat a green manure crop does not do too well the first year, 
and the weather conditions have been favora^ble, the a-tidition of a half a ton 
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of lime to the acre mil probably show a matked improvemeiit. The Usual 
method of ploughing und^ a green manure crop is to use a single furrow plough 
with a disc coulter attached, so as to cut each furrow cleanly and prevent the 
crop from choking under the beam. If the crop is tall and dense it is a good 
plan to attach a drag chain to the off-side swing-bar back to the beam, leaving 
some slack in the chain to catch the crop and drag it into the furrow. 

The results of some experiments carried out at the Government Experim^at 
Orchard at Berri, on the River Murray, give one an idea of the amount of nitrogen 
contained in t)eans and peas. The growth above ground made by ‘^Tick^^ beans 
6ft. high contained 1.69 per cent, nitrogen in the dried matter, and the same 
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variety of bean that was only half the height of the former contained 2.58 per 
cent, nitrogen, whilst a crop of field peas contained 2.39 per cent. Prom these 
figures it will be .seen that the amount of nitrogen in a crop of legumes cannot 
be judged from outward appearances. 

The analysis of the roots of the beans is just the reverse of that of the tops, 
for the nitrogen content of the dried roots of the tallest beans contained 1.32 
per cent, and the roots of the smaller beans contained only .99 per cent., and these 
smaller beans had made much more root growth than the former. 

Green manuring is ^ practice that should be carried out regularly, as it takes 
years to build up a soil that has become deficient in organic matter. The results 
at first may not be outstanding, but after several years fruitgrowers will notice 
that their soils assume a darker color and do not dry out so quickly as before, 
and therefore improvements are seen in their crop returns. When these facts 
become apparent, the growing of green manure crops will be coivsidered one of 
the most important practices of the year. 
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PASTURE EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 


The pasture experimoBtal work conducted in this State by the Dairy Council covers 
ilve main divisions, namely:— 

1. Experiments planned with the object of ascertaining tiie most suitable pasture 

varieties or mixtures for any particular soil oi* locality. 

2. The determination of the economic value of various fertilisers on pasture 

development. 

3. An investigation into the influence* of various treatments and fertilisers on 

the yield of non-irrigated lucerne. 

4. The selection and building up of improved pasture strains with the object 

of ultimately harvesting and ^listributing seed of the superior types thus 
evolved. 

5. The demonstration in various districts of the pasture mixture which on the 

evidence of previous experiments is considered likely to prove of the 
greatest value in that pariicular area. 

1. Pasture Varieties and Mixtures. 

Experiments in this division were commenced in 1931, and in each year have been 
further extended. 

The centres range from Saddleworth in the North to Mount Gambicr in the South- 
East, and, therefore, work is in progrt^ss under various conditions of soil and climate. 

The men conducting the experiments and the districts concerned are as follow: — 
F. (.Vleman, Saddleworth; W. S. McAulifTe, Eudunda; T. W. Boennfeldt, Qreehock; 
W. T. Vigar, hkleii Valley; A. E. 1). Francis, Bugle Han.^es; F. Keen, Meadows; 
1>. P. Sheppard, Prospect Hill; J. A. Carnithefs, Naming; J. B. E. Wright, Meningie; 
J. A. Halliday, Murray Bridge; J. H. Goyder, Long Plat; A. C. Kemp, Hatherleigh; 
W. K. Ghambers, Mount Gambler; A. Ix'cch, Port IJncoln. 

In this report it is not proposed to deal with each experiment in detnil, but to 
discuss the results in a general way. 
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For the majority of our pasture areas, Subterranean has been the outstanding 
clover. In those districts receiving m average raififall of at least ^ inches and In 
which the early Bunwner conditions are mild, the ordinary Mount barker strain is the 
most suitable. However, the earlier ripening type introduced from Western Australia 
has shown great promise for areas of lesser rainfall and dryer late spring eonditions. 
This strain has yielded good grazing and also seeded itself down satisfactorily i» 
the plots at Saddle worth, Eudunda, Greenock, and Naming. 

White Clover lias done well in the better soil and higher rainfall districts, but 
tine long dry aumaners destroy many of these perennial plants, whilst lucerne flea also 
checks it very severely. 

On the rich wet lands of Hatherleigh, Strawberry Clover is most valuable, but 
special conditions are nocessary for the full development of this very palatable clover. 
Finally, amongst the clovers mention should be made of Clustered which, in the plots 
situated in the dryer areas, has yielded good grazing. 

The best grass has been Perennial Bye Grass, but in this connection it is essential 
ttiat the beet type of seed should be planted. Tlie experimental plots indicated that 
not only are plants raised from certified seed more leafy and have longer life than 
those raised from inferior strains, but are also more drought resistant. Fhaiaris 
tuherosa has done well, but is delicate in its earlj' growth, and for a good stand a 
careful soil preparation and seeding alone are necessary. 

' irnde** lower rainfall conditions Wimmera Bye Grass is superior to any other. The 
only grass to which attention has been drawn in the variety tests is Cocksfoot* but those 
mentioned above appear far and away the most valuable under our climatic conditions. 

As would be expected, the combination of these grasses and clovers according to the 
soil and average rainfall offering has made tlie best pasture mixture. 

2. Fertiliser Experiments. 

Two series of fertiliser experiments are in progress in which each plot is fenced, and 
consequently the relative grazing capacity is obtainable. 

These experiments are conducted by Mr. George Cleggett at Mount Barker and Mrs. 
C. Milne at Meadows. In the ctise of the former, the pasture mixture compriaos 
Perennial Bye Grass, White Clover, Subterranean Clover, and a little Phalaris tuherosa, 
and in the latter Perennial Bye Grass, Wimmera Bye Grass, and Subterranean Clover, 
together with other spontaneous herbage. The manures include superphosphate, super' 
phosphate plus lime, and superphosphate plus sulphate of ammonia. 

It i« yet too early to discuss any results obtained, but on the low-lying land at 
Me^udows liming has led to improvement, whilst the evidence from varitfdia denwWifitra- 
tions conducted on other plots is that sulphate of aanmidhTa promotes eonsideralhily 
inci^eujded growth of fodder, Wt whether such applications are economic has srifl to be 
proved. 

3. Manuring ANh Treatment I/UOb«nE. 

In certain parta of the State extensive areas of Iwieme are planted without irri^- 
tion. In the Hakes district experiments are being conducted on the properties jof 
Meters. J. A. CarruthiOTs, Narrung^ and X B. E. Wright, Meningie, to ascertain #ie 
besj;: treatment for this crop. The tests inehMle the effect of rarying quantities of sup^r* 
phosphate, the seeding of a winter growing pasture fWinuaera Itye Grass), and 
culfivatien of the lucerne during the winter months. 

ifhe plots are not fenced and therefore unless the crop should happen to be cut apd 
carted the benefit from any treatment is simply a matter of observation. 

lifo results have been obtained from Meningie, as it was first necessary to establish 
an (even of lucerne, but at Naming winter tillage which ou the sandy soil teas 

carried out by means of harrows has brought about a much better growth of lacetiie 
than any other treatment. 
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4. Pasture SiaiD Farm. 

The work of establishing a pasture seed area at the Kybybolite Bx|)erim«ntal Farm 
#a8 eommenceft last year. 

Btrains of Perennial iRye Grass, On^ksfoot, Brown Top, Phalaris tuherosa, Danthonia, 
Wiite Clover, Subterranean (Tlover, and Montgomery Bed Clover wore obtained from 
various sources in Australia and New Zealand. These were phmted in small plots, and 
it will be necessary to seletJt the most promising individual phuits from which to 
harvest seed for future phmting. Eventually it is hoped to evolve special strains well 
suited to South Australian (diiiiatic conditions, and by harvesting and distributing seed 
from these types improve the character of varieties seeded in loctil pastures. It can. 
readily be understood that this requires much time and careful observation, and the work 
is now at a stage when the selection of suitable individual plants is in progress. In 
order to render further assistance, the Council has agreed to pay the wages of a cadet 
who would make a close study of the various strains, and in that way co-operate with 
the Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook) in isolating the most valuable types. 

A report supplied by Mr. Cook is as under:— 

The majority of the strains of grasses sown in germinated and established 

themselves well, and made good spring and early summer growtli. The plots were kept 
well grazed by sheep at various periods during Beptember, 0<*fober, November, and 
.tanuary and early Febniary of Comparatively complete grazing was wiain- 

laiined to check Undue growth of annual weeds, and to stxengthen roots of perennials. 

Bhort rows were hand-hoetl, and left ungrazed during the main growing period, so 
ilifit each strain could be better examined for mixed and poor types. Amongst the 
Peresmial Bye Grasses, some of the uncertified stradna were noticed to contain quite a 
pgreentage of animal and biennial types, the bulk of which did not persist throughout 
the first summer. The strains of Perennial Grasses have withstood their first summer 
very well but the White Dutch Clover species failed to live through. 

Tlie summer rainfall rec^eived was below the average, but the death of Perennial 
f^nisses was negligible. Useful falls of rain in January and March enabled these 
species to live liealthily and amintain some growth. 

Notes on the growths of the various species were tiiken at six individiiHl and indis¬ 
criminate metros of each, in rnid April, and recorded for future use in selecting the 
better strains. This .autumn growth can Iw looked upon as very satisfactory, and 
shtould prove a helpful guidance in the future, particularly in regard to the Perennial 
Bye Grtisses, theie being quite a marked difference in the size of plants, numbers of 
tillers, and habit of growth, although the length .of leaf growth in the different species 
did not show much variation. The autumn growths of Phalaris tuberofta strains were 
not equal in volume to those of the Perennial Bye Grasses, hut nevertheless the plants 
maintained good health, and naade satisfactory development. 

During the latter half of April and autumn growth was grazed from the plots, and 
on May 2nd all of the sown areas were top-dresserl with 45 per cent, superphosphate 
at the rate of Icwt, pier acre. i^afee in May further observutions and percent^e 
feadings of the growths of species were taken, and they were then again grazed by 
?dieep during early June. 

A careful examination and recording of plants will be made during July, particu 
larly as regards their health under mid winter conditions, and of their ability to 
produce feed at this, the lean period of the semson. Also it is hoped to make a definite 
start on selective work, and outstanding winter feed producing plants will be marked 
for closer observation during their future life. This season several: additional strains 
of Perennial Bye Gniksaes have been sown alongside the 1932 series. Also small tidal 
]4ots of seven strains of Wimmera or Annual Bye Grass, 10 Clover strains, and 22 
fij^cies. of introduced grasses have l>een sown. The trial of Panthonia species made 
last season failed, but the Waite Beseaneh Institute have kindly supplied seed of two 
of the best strains again this season, and these have been included in the series. 

The condition of the plots at present is good, the Si^bterranean Cfiover sown over 
half the area of grasses last season has germinated well this season, and is making 
growth. Oftpe Weed is somewhat pientifnl where PerenDiali plants have faile<l to 
ffBflfbUth: but otherwilie weeds are weH under control. 
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5. Passtoe Demonsteation Plots. 

. This season it was decided to utilise the information gained frpm previous experi¬ 
ments and establish demonstration plots in. various districts. These plots would ^ 
planted with the mixtures considered most suitable according to the conditions offexhog 
and would serv€? as illustrations for those men possessing similar land. 

The iields utilised were up to six acres in area, and the men selected to carry out 
the work were Messrs. J. Fisher, Gladstone; W. P. Eekermann, Eudunda^ C. M. W^tSMJn^ 
Mount Pleasant; L. Hampton, Echunga; A. T. Jefferis, Willunga; E. 0. West^ 
Myponga; A! C. Kemp, Hatherleigh; H. Walsh, Mount Barker (irrigated pasture). 
With the exception of the plot to be irrigated, all fields have been planted and a sa^tiih 
factory germination obtained. 


DRY BIBLE (BOTULISM). 

, there am,y hyiown preventive for paralysis of the throat in cattle^ which m§ 

believe to be a symptom of dry bible?*' t , 

Mr. R. H. F. Macindoe, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.8. (Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock), 
supplies the following reply to the foregoing question, which was asked by the Allandale 
East Branch of the Agricultural Burhau. 

The disease* popularly known as dry bible is not a disease of the third division of a 
cow’s stonaach (the psalterium or bible), as was at one time thought, but the tem 
is applied to indicate ^ a disease of cattle,. the characteristic symptom of which is a 
loss of function of certain muscle groups .indicated—-according to what, muscles are 
affected—^by symptoms of paralysis such as paralysis of the throat, in which case thp 
animad cannot swallow and there is interference with tongue movement, paralysis of 
hinidquarters, whm animal ik unable to rise from the groimd, and sometinw*® thei^ 
may be paralysis of the bowels* 

The paralysis is due to injury of the nerves or nerve endings, brought about by the 
animal swallowing the to^ (poinon) of a germ known as the Botulmus badlVm, whi<^ 
is frequently present in decaying or old bones and damaged fodder. , 

In cattle the disease most frequently occurs through their chewing bones, more 
rarely through eating damaged fodder, and this bone chewing is the direct result of a 
deficiency of phosphates in the animal’s food, whether pasture or conserved fodder. 

As a result of its craving for phosphates (which are essential to the animtil’s health 
and wellbeing, especially growing animals and those producing milk), the aniittid 
develops a depraved appetite, and will chew bark, wood, leather, seekig^ 

to appease the craving. . < 

Bones are rich in phosphates, but are dangerous unless they have been thoroughly 
heated and dried in order to kill the germ .and poisons which may bo present in them. 

Dry bible (botulism) can be prevented by providing cattle with mineral mixturpa 
Containing phosphates either in the form of licks, which are placed in receptacles pro^ 
tected from the wCather, to which the cattle can have ready access at any time, or 
feeding the mixture to the cattle in their food. Any of the following mixtures are 
suitable, they being recommended in the order given:-— ' 

1. Sweet bonemcal and common salt, equal parts. Thoroughly tfiixed. ’ 

2. Di calcic phosphate, 40 parts; comnton. salt, 60 parts. ThoroughljMnixed. 

3. Ground rock pbosphpate and common salt, equal parts. Thoroughly mixed. 

4. Superphosphate and common salt, equal parts. Thoroughly mixed. 

Many cattle will refuse to eat the mixtures at first, but they tnay be iiiddced to do 
so by mixing it with a little molasses, treacle, or ground grain and making them mqji^ 
palatable. 

If the mixture is to be given in the food, loz. to 2oz8. should be given twice a day, 
and approximate guide for the amount to be fed can be based on supplying Io& 
for each gallon of milk produced. In the case of known bone-chew^rs, give them a« 
much as they will consume, and at the end of 4-6 weeks it will be noted that they 
cease to crave for bones. They can then be placed upon a smaller amount. 

All old bones and dead carcasses should be burnt or buried deeply. 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN TRADE. 

[Ei«'traet8 from a Beport (dated May 2nd) by the Argentine correspondent of the 
Empire Marketing Board in relation to the Argentine Grain Trade during April.] 

Wheat. 

Exports ,—The quantity of wheat exported from the Republic during the month of 
April was 470,000 tons, which compares with 479,451 ex^Kirted during the previous 
month and 478,111 tons in( February. 

The statistical position of the wheat crop is now as follows:— 


Tons. 

Second official estimate of the 1932-33 cro-p. 6,405,993 

Carry-ovei] from 1931-32 .. . . .. .. 300,559 


Total.. 6,706,552 

Required for seed and domestic consumption .. 2,600,000 


Balance available for export. 4,106,552 

Exported to April 30th.. , .. .. 1,802,686 


Still available for export. 2,303,866 


Marlcet ^.—More activity has characterised the markets during the month, especially 
during the latter half. The United Kingdom has shown more interest in Plate wheats 
and has purchased fair quantities. Rightly or wrongly, the opinion is held that the 
embargo placed by Great Britain on imjjorts from Russia will lead to more business 
Ixung done here by the British millers, who it is thought wilt substitute Argentine 
wheats for those which might have been bought in Russia. 

China has again been in the market for Argentine wheUt, and some sales have been 
put through. Amongst the stetimers chartered during the past week^ four 7,5b0-ton 
boats for Shanghai are listed. Our neighlK>r8, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, have all 
bo<m buyers of fiiir quantities of wheat during the month. 

In the domestic market also there lias been fair activity, and the millenf have been 
as usual willing buyera of parcel® of good quality grain, and even less desirable parcels 
have l)een much easier to i)lace than had formerly been the case. 

Needless to say, ther^ has been some development of speculative interest,! following 
the inc4t>ased activity in the market and the consequent advance in pricea This 
advance, howeverj has not been in the least comparable to those in other markets, such 
as Chicago and Winnipeg. 

Whilst tlie improvement in price levels has brought some increase in the offers to 
sell at cmmtfy points, these have not been sufficient to create any selling pressure, 
Generallyi^ speaking^ the farmer in need of cash with which to carry bn his operations 
inclines,now to market his early maize rather than what he has left of his wheat, as 
even with! inaize prices down a littlojand wheat prices up a little, he still has a better 
margin over costs of production on his maize than on his wheat, whilst in i^dition 
niaizc is moreH likel^ to deteriorate in storage than is wheat. Barring the development 
of abnormal conditions, the pressure of Argentine wheat on the markets of the world 
may be regarded as over for this season. 

A Ne%0 Wheat,—A sale of unusual interest was effected a few days ago, when a 
parcel ofi 75,000 bags (about 5,000 metric tons, or 183,500bush.) of Black Hull wheat 
was purchased Iby a certain shipper from a grower in the Tres Arroyos district at a price 
of $6,40 paper pesos the quintal (say, 55 cents Canadian per bushel), nearly 25 per 
cent, above the current market for ordinary wheat. It is understood that a somewhat 
smaller parcel of the same wlieat was also purchased at the same time at a slightly 
lovror price. 

*'^''5r*hi8 is a new variety of wheat in this country. It is said to be a type which 
co^mbines the characteristics of the well-known Argentine Barletta and Kanred (Kansas 
Red). According to press reports, experts have^ declared tliis new wheat to be 










superior to Manitoba No, 1. It is said to be well adapted for growing in the Tree 
Arroyos district of the iKwth ef the ptoidiH;^ of Bnemoe Mtee, e^ere during the last 
two or three years the best Argentine wheats have been produced. 

Bablev. 

During the month of April 58,150 metric tons have been exported, leaving the 


statistical jM)8ition as follows:— 

Tons. 

Second oiflficial estinwite, 1932-33 erop .. .. ; i . / 

Seed and domestic requirements.•• -• 143^0G^, , ,, 


Balance atail^able for export.. . . .. 557, 

Exported to April 30th. 255,171 


Still available for export... 3i01,829 


Market conditions during the month have shown seme improvement over those of 
the i>revious month, and the better demand has raised prices a Httle. The closing 
price for Feed Barley was $4.20 paper pesos the quintal, equal to 281 cents Canadian 
per bushel at the prevailing rate of exchange^ delivered in the post. Brewing Barloy 
is worth a little more than this. 

Oats. 

38^196 metric tons of Oats were shipped from Argentine porta duriatg the numith 
of April, against 70,663 tons in the preceding month. , 

Statistically, the situation is now as follows:— 


Tens^ 

Second official estimate of the crop. 1,010,000 

Seed and domestic pequirements. 460,000 


Balance available for export. 55(1^090 

Exported to April 30th... 236,859 


Balanct) still available. 313,241 


MARE WITH GROWTH IH BYE. 

Tiie Deputy Cliief lasiiector of Stock (Mr. R. H. F. Macindoo, B,V.Bc., 
in reply to a question from the Shoal Bay Bramth of the- Agricultural Burean as to 
the best treatment for a inare witth a |)inkish colored growth in the eye which waa 
first noticed three years ago, says ,the symptoms described suggest thrst the cause ia a 
tumor (epithelioma) ou the ‘^haw’’ or third eyelid, which Is situated on the lower 
corner of the eye, and this third eyelid is used by the horse to keep the eye free «f 
dust, &c. By pressing with tike first finger and thumb of one hand, the eyelids of the 
atfectetl eye towards the lower comer of the ^^haw’' can be projected, and if healthy 
will be found W have a smooth pink surface. If a tumor is present, Uie haw will show 
a raised red area and the tumor may be large enough to project over the eye. The 
only effective treatment is to remove tiie growth by surgery; treatment by eye lothnis 
is useless. 

The operation <tan be carried out simply and painlessly if the fallowing dire^iona 
are followed:—-Place a few drops of a solution of cocaine (5 per cent, strength), 
which the doctor may jmssihly supply, in the affected eye. Five minutes after the 
haw^ ^' should be projected and pierced by a needle and silk, then drawn out genldy 
and the cocaine solution injected all around the growth with a hypodermic ftyriaga.. 
Allow five minutes for the solution to deaden the part and then remove the growth 
by cutting through the tissue well away from the growth, using a pair of cuev^ 
scissors. After removal, bathe the eye with strong boracic acid solution. HeaJhttg wiB 
take place in three to four days. , li'he operation can be pmfonned with aniwpl 
atanding, but the nose should be held, in a .twitch stick. 
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RED 00MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1933-34. 

SaouioM 1.—White LEaHosNa. 




Score to Month ending June 
30th. 1933. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid, 

Totab 

E. V, Ashmecude- 

MagiU Road, Ken- 
oingtoa Park 

(1) 12 

(2) 13 

(3)33 

58 

L. B. Bftdoock . 

77, Findon Rd., Wood vide 

- (4) 9 

(5) 36 

(6)24 

69 

C. J. C. Burton. 

Mallala .. 

(7) 18 

i (8) 18 

(9) 29 

66 

C. J. C. Burton. 

. Mallala. 

(10) 18 

! (11) 9 

(12) 31 

68 

W. A. Garter. 

2, Qrosvenor St., Glandore 

(13) 17 

1 (14) 34 

(15) 1 

62 

W. A. Garter. 

2, Grosvenor St., Glandore 

(18)29 

(17)33 

(18) 4 

66 

B. Cooke . 

Kanmantoo. 

(19) 42 

' (20)32 

(21) 18 

92 

H. F. Cox . 

' Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(22) 10 

(23) 28 

(24) 15 

53 

H. F. Cox . 

Samson Road, Glanville 
Blocks 

(25) 21 

(aft> 35 

(27) 33 

89 

h. H. Crawford. 

; MUitary Road, Gkunge .. 

(28) 19 

(29)30 

(80)29 

78 

L. H. Crawford. 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(31)30 

(32) 3 

(38) 21 

54 

R. C. Crittenden .... 

Wmiam Street, Kilkenny 
, North 

(34) 42 

(35) 30 

(86)26 

104 

Chas. H. Day . 

Box 28, Salishnry . 

(37)14 

(38) 6 

(89) 28 

43 

J. H. DowMng. 

^ Glbssop . 

(40)30 

(41) 21 

(42) 21 

72 

T. Duhitog . 

Mallala. 

(43) 30 

(44) 31 

(46) 8 

69 

T. Duhring . 

Mallala. 

(46) 5 

(47) 2 

(48) 6 

13 

H . Fidge . 

\ 313, Ooss Roads, Clarence 
Park 

(49) 17 

(50) 14 

(51)11 

42 

V. F. Qameau .. 

Findon Road, Woodville . 

(62) 1 

(53) 20 

(64) 23 

44 

W. Chas. Slape. 

1 MagiU Road, MagiU. 

(56) 7 

(56) 41 

(67)24 

72 

G. C. Gavin . 

f Salwbury. 

(58) 18 

(59) 11 

(60) 19 

48 

G. C. Gavin . 

Salisbury . 

(61)28 

(62) 28 

(63) 24 

80 

H. H. Heffbrd . 

f McHenry Street, Murray 
^ Bridge 

(64) 21 

(65) 15 

(66) 8 

44 

H. H. HefiFord . 

McHenry Street, Murray 
' Bridge 

(67) 50 

(68) 22 

(09) 8 

80 

W. H. A. Hodgaon .. 

: Commercial Rd , SaJisbmy 

(70) 19 

(71) 18 

(72) 9 

46 

W. H. A. Ho<%9on .. 

[ Commercal Rd., Salisbury 

(73) 16 

(74)17 

(76) 10 

43 

E. A. Iiamerton- 

[ Cross Roads, Edwardstown 

(76) 3 

(77) 23 

(78)38 

64 

C. H. Lines^ |im. -.. 

- Box 75, Gladstone . 

(79) 29 

(80)40 

(81) 4 

73 

C. H. Linee, ^un. .., 

Box 75, Gladstone . 

(82) 28 

(83) 13 

(84) 27 

68 

V. F, Gameau . 

[ Findon Road, Woodville . 

(85) 13 

(86)14 

(87) 17 

44 

L. A. G. intt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(88) 21 

(89) 11 

(90) 13 

45 

L. A. G, Pitt. 

24, John Street, Payneham 

(91)31 

(912) 23 

(93) 23 

77 

H. A. RaamuBm .. • 

1 Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(94) 17 

(95) 32 

(96) 43 

92 

H. A. Raamusaen ... 

Swan Terrace, Ethelton . 

(97) 24 

(98) 26 

(99) 27 

77 

S. B. Reedman. 

51» Gilbert Street, 
Gilberton 

(100) 31 

(101)41 

(102) 26 

97 

Brttfie Rowe ... 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(103)23 

(104) 8 

(105) 43 

74 

Bruee Rowe . 

“ St. Kevern,” Two Wells 

(106 ) 22 

(107) 18 

(108) 9 

49 

H, J. Staoay. 

Uraidla . 

(109) 19 

(110) 13 

(111)16 

48 

H. J. Stacey. 

Uraidla . 

(112)26 

(113) 27 

(114) 3 

66 

Tfacxmas ^ Blwni ... 

[ 63, CSilton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(115) 18 

(116)11 

(117)26 

55 

TEomiae A Klenn ... 

: 63, Clifton Street, 
Hawthorn 

(118) 12 

(119) 6 

(120) 19 

37 

H. Twarts ...... 

Gkivisr. 

(121) 27 
(124) 19 

(122) 26 
(126) 11 

(123) 36 
(126) 27 

89 

H. Ii. TVarts. 

Gawler. 

57 

F. F. WeBord ...... 

; 1, lisdgate Oixcm, 

Colo^ light Gardens 

1, Ludgate Circus, 

Colonel Light Gardens 

(127) 24 

(128) 49 

(129) 23 

96 

P. F. WeBord . 

(130)*40 

(lai) 22 

(132) 9 

71 
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Score to Montk ending June 

30th, 1933. 

Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. J 
and Kggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 
and ^ga 

Totals 

A. P. Urlwin . 

A. W. Dawes ...... 

Box 80, Balaklava . 

230, Portrush Road, 
Glenimga Gardens 

1 1 . 

(133) 2 
(136) 46 

(134)36 
(137) 22 

(136) 28 
(188) 27 

65 

94 

Total—Seotioi 

— 

— 


2,962 


Section 2—Any otheb Light Breeds. 


V, F. Gameau . 

Findon Road, WoodviUe 

(139) 24 

(140) 13 

(141) 6 

47 


(Minorcas) 





M. 0. and C. A. 

Torrens Road, Kilkenny 

(142) 2 

(143) 23 

(144) ~ 

26 

Roberta 

(Minorcas) 





Total—Section 2 . 

— 

— 


67 


Section 3—Black Orpingtons. 



Arthur Cook .. 

187, Goodwood Road, 

(146) 36 

(146)60 

(147) 19 

106 


Colonel Light Gardens 





B. Cooke. 

Kanmantoo.. 

(148) 31 

(149) 9 

(160) 32 

72 

L, H. Crawford_ 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(161) 6 

(162) 2 

(163)17 

25 

L. H. Crawford .... 

Military Road, Grange .. 

(164) 26 

(166) 28 

(166) 61 

104 

Lea. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(167) 36 

(168) 29 

(169) 23 

88 

Les. Darcy . 

Mypolonga . 

(160) 13 

(161) 33 

(162) 25 

71 

J. H. Dowling. 

Glossop . 

(163) 8 

(164) 5 

(166) — 

13 

H . Fidge . 

313, Cross Rds., Clarence Pk, 

(166) 26 

(167) 36 

(168) — 

62 

H. H. Hefford. 

McHenry Street, Murray 

(169) 17 

(170) 8 

(171)36 

61 


Bridge 





F. J. Hudson .. 

64, WUlcox Av., Prospect 

(172) 34 

(173) 49 

(174) 20 

103 

A. G. Dawes . 

230, Portrush Road, 

(176) 21 

(176) 64 

(177)16 

91 


Glenunga Gardens 





C. H. Lines, jun . 

Box 76, Gladstone. 

(178) 21 

(179) 4 

(180) 3 

28 

C. H. Lines, jun . 

Box 76, Gladstone. 

(181) 22 

(182) 3 

(183) 34 

69 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St., Edwardstown 

(184) 30 

(186) 47 

(186) 42 

119 

H. J. Mills. 

Edward St,, Edwardstown 

(187)44 

(188) 26 

(189) 21 


J. Rawe . 

Honey ton St., Seaton Pk. 

(190) 43 

(191) 16 

(192) — 

! 68 

8 . E. Reedman . 

61, Gilbert St., Qilberton. 

(193) 28 

1 (194) 21 

(196) 53 

i 102 

S. E. Reedman . 

61, Gilbert St., Gilberton. 

(196) 3 

(197) 36 

(198) 43 

81 

H. L. Twartz . 

Gawler . 

(199) 30 

(200) 47 

(201) 28 

105 

A. G. Dawes . 

230, Portrush Road, 

(202) 41 

(203) 63 

(204) 42 

136 


Glenunga Gardens 





N. F. Richardson ... 

60, Beaufort St., Wood- 

' (205) 61 

(206) 36 

(207)42 

128 


ville Park, Kilkenny 





W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Rush ton St., Goodwood 

(208) 62 

(209) 14 

(210)16 

81 

W. H. L. Wittenberg 

3, Ruflhton St., Goodwood 

(211) 8 

(212) 63 

(213)46 

107 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(214) 8 

(216) 1 

(216) - 

9 

W. Woodley . 

Tailem Bend. 

(217) 11 

(218) - 

(219) 4 

15 

Total — Sectio] 

tt3 . 

— 

--- 

— 

1,914 


Section 4—Any otheb Heavy Breed. 


H. Fidge . 

313, Cross Roads, Clarence 

(220) 5 

(221) 6 

(222) — 

11 


Park (Rhode Is. Reds) 




V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, WoodviUe 

(223)19 

(224) 12 

■ 

(226) 19 

50 


(Rhode Island Rede) 


V. F. Gameau. 

Findon Road, Woodvffle 

(226) — 

(227) 16 

(228) 31 

47 

H, J. Mills. 

(Rhode Island Reds) 
Edward St., Edwardstown 

100 

(229) 40 

(280) 36 

(231) 25 


(Rhode Island Reds) 


W.R. Williama .... 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewvilie 

(232) 37 

(233) 38 

(234)22 

97 

W. R. WiUiams _ 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

28, Avenue Rd., Frewvilie 

86 

(286) 24 

(236) 17 

(287) 44 

Bruee Rowe .;. 

(Rhode Island Reds) 

“ St. Kevem,** TVo Wells 


(238)11 

(239) — 

(240) — 

Bruce Rowe . 

1 

1 


“ Si.iKeveHi,” Two WeUs 
(Welsumers) 

(241) 3 

(242) 2 

(243) — 

6 







'S0ital*-*Beotioh 4 . ...... I 

• — 

— 

-- 

406 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION, 

OFFICIAL EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1933-34. 

Conducted at the Parficld Poultry Station under the supervision of the 
I>partinent of Agriculture. 

LEADING SCOEES TO WEEK ENDED JUNE 30tii.— F/EiST GEADE 
EGGS ONLY, 


White Leghorns. 


SingUn — 


Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos. 

H. H. Hefford .. . 



50 

67 

F. F. Welford .. 



40 

128 

A. Gf. Dawes .. .. 

. 


45 

136 

Trios — 

B. C. Crittenden . 



104 

34—36 

S. E. Beedman . . 



97 

100—102 

F. F. Welford . . 



96 

127—129 

Teams — 

II. A. Baasniusscn 



169 

94—99 

F. F. Welford . . 



167 

127—132 

H. L. Twaidz . . 



146 

121—126 

Singles — 

V. F. Gamoau .. 

;Minorcas. 

24 

139 

M. 0. & C. A. Roberts . . , 


2.1 

143 

Singles — 

A. G. Dawes , . .. 

Black 

Orpingtons. 

54 

176 

W. H. L. Wittenburg ., . 


53 

212 

A. G. Dawes . . . , 



53 

203 

8. E. Beedman .. . 



53 

195 

Trios — 

A. G. Dawes . . , 



136 

202—204 

N. F. Richardson 



128 

205—207 

H. J. Mills .... 



119 

184—186 

Teams — 

A. G. Dawes .. . 



227 

175—177 & 202- 

H. J. Mills . . 



210 

184—189 

W. H. L. Wittenburg .. 


188 

208—213 

S. E. Beedman .. 


. 

183 

193—198 

Any Other Heavy Breed. 


Singles — 

W. R. Williams .. 

Ehode 

Island Beds. 

44 

237 

H. J. Mills .... 



40 

229 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills .. . 



100 

229—231 

W. B. Williams .. 



97 

232—234 

W. B. WililamB . . 



85 

235—237 

Teams — 

W. -R, Williams . 


. 

182 

232—237 

V. F Gameau .. 


. • 

97 

223—228 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1983. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd, 

Average 
No, of 
Cows in 
MUk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

May. 

Average 

Teat. 

7/B . 

27 

21-23 

Lbs. 

11,246 

Lbs. 

416-62 

Lbs. 

6,178-89 

Lbs. 

456-87 

Lbs. 

16-92 

Lbs* 

260-22 

%- 

406 

7/H . 

9 

7-58 

6,543^ 

615-94 

6,440-41 

269-64 

28-85 

321-98 

4-68 

7/K . 

16-94 

18-94 

11,65U 

687-81 

7,856-25 

456-85 

26-97 

822-07 

8-92 

7/L . 

85-94 

24-52 

16,651 

485-47 

6,291-85 

765-73 

21-81 

297-62 

4-89 

7/T . 

14-68 

11 -35 

4,51U 

307-32 

4,996-88 

220-84 

15-04 

281-06 

4-89 

7/W . 

19 

16-06 

8,437 

444-05 

6,737-47 

865-51 

19-24 

282*87 

4-88 

7/y . 

27 

14-61 

7,286i 

269-83 

5,856-09 

361-87 

13-38 

274-76 

4-96 

7/AA. 

14 

7-84 

2,975 

212-50 

4,924-21 

15808 

11-29 

242-76 

6-81 

7/Hh. 

18 

12-71 

6,562 

364-56 

6,366-96 

292-40 

16-24 

234-67 

4-46 

7/Kk 

19-39 

13-26 

8,404 

483-42 

6,742-15 

377-83 

19*49 

287-20 

4*60 

7/Mm. 

87-55 

30-90 

14,958 

7,254i 

398-85 

7,087-80 

697-88 

1 15-92 

278-27 

4-00 

7/Nn. 

24 

15-61 

320-27 

6,337-20 

282-12 

[ 11-76 

249-46 

3-89 

7/00. 

16- 

18-29 

9,2761 

579-78 

t 6,954-86 

438-79 

27-42 

231-14 

4-78 

7/I»P. 

19 

16-32 

9,325J 

490-82 

1 6,739-83 

499-48 

26-29 

868-66 

5-86 

y^-. 

17 

16-81 

8,413i 

494-91 

5,467-60 

493-86 

29-05 

309-58 

6-87 

19-74 

10-32 

11,618 

588-66 

6,951-37 

647-87 

27-76 

312-75 

4*72 

7/Uu. 

24 

14-94 

6,039 

251-66 

‘ 6,304-66 

308-94 

12-66 

248-44 

6-08 

7/Vv, 

14 

10-16 

6,886 

491-78 

6,897-96 

343-24 

1 24-52 

840-25 

4-99 

7/Xx. 

22 

16-90 

11,439 

519-95 

7,560-31 

598-69 

26-99 

413-27 

5-19 

7/Yt. 

22 

20 

8,044* 

866-66 

6,196-92 

372-66 

16-98 

233-99 

4-68 

7/P . 

23-13 

15-87 

16,091* 

599-88 

April-May 

968-66 

745-66 

29-82 

April-May 

46-34 

4-94 

Moans 

20-95 

16-77 

9,076-76 

433-83 

6,263-03 

425-44 

20-83 

285-16 

4-69 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1938. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Pear Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

May. 

Average 

Test. 

5/C .. 

86-06 

27-32 

Lbs. 

15,101* 

Lbs. 

480-73 

Lbs. 

4,247-88 

Lbs. 

776-68 

Lbs. 

22-12 

I,bB. 

219-10 


6/D . 

29*61 

17-42 

12,616 

422-69 

4,079*73 

671-16 

22-07 

221-91 

5-36 

6/K . 

41 

29-23 

17,635* 

430-88 

3,542-09 

906-69 

22-15 

188-91 

B-17 

6/P . 

32 

27-55 

19,697 

7,658* 

616-63 

4,612-28 

1,044-59 

82-64 

231-94 

6-«) 

6/JEl . 

69*23 

31-94 

109-20 

2,435-78 

2,928-37 

864-99 

6-27 

102-29 

4-88 

6/8 .. 

18 

13-81 

6,903* 

383-63 

336-09 

18-67 

143-28 

4-87 

6/Y . 

26 

22-68 

16,841* 

609-29 

4,262-18 

904-24 

34-78 

226-68 

8-66 

6/Z .. 

86-94 

35-19 

26,151* 

707-94 

6,809-19 

1,824-50 

36-86 

257-79 

6-06 

5/Es 

19 

10-18 

3,062 

160-63 j 

4,786-05 

178-44 

9-89 

242-06 

5-85 

6/Ga 

22-06 

16-58 

5,118 

232-00 

2,744-89 

267-36 

11-67 

182-8X 

5-08 

6/II , 

31 

24-77 

13,386* 

481-82 

4,347-76 

698-01 

22-36 

218-08 

6-28 

5/JJ . 

23-61 

18-39 

10,600* 

448-98 

4,191-77 

463-23 

19-20 

183-63 

4-27 

6/Kk 

20-71 

18-28 

8,031* 

387-80 

3,609-58 

387-98 

18-78 

168-21 

4-88 

6/Nir. 

27 

12-00 

6,626 

208-87 

4,268-28 

262-02 

0-70 

201-01 

4-66 

6/Oo 

20-94 

13-74 

5,160 

246-94 

3,972-67 

3,707-26 

288-63 

11-40 

181-60 

4-68 

5/QQ 

21 

16-74 

9,639 

459-00 

536-80 

25-64 

204-74 

6-66 

6/Rr 

23 

21 

8,416* 

865-93 

2,561-81 

464-10 

19*74 

143-16 

1 5-89 

6/S8 . 

21-48 

11*13 

4,078 

189-85 

3,562-90 

204-88 

9-54 

166 02 

5-02 

6/Tt 

11-23 

9-77 

4,761* 

423-98 

4,394-44 

266-18 

22-81 

228-68 

6-88 

5/Uu. 

22-03 

19-94 

7,619 

845-84 

3,813-54 

840-84 

16-47 

160*28 

4-47 

6/Vv 

28 

27-97 

24,889 

881-96 

4,764-85 

993-62 

86-19 

206*9i 

8‘»9 

Means 

27-57 

19-98 

11,036-79 

400-37 

3,812-70 

661-66 

20-01 ' 

187-01 

8-00 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BB81ILT8 OF BUTTBBFAX TESTS FOR MAY, 19S3. 



! 

Average 
No. ot 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

Per Htjrd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

May. 

Average 

Test. 

«/B .. 

Ifi 

11-45 

Lbs. 

6,522 

Lbs. 

348-26 

Lbs. i 
1,928-88 1 

Lbfl. 

800-38 

Lbs. 

15-81 

Lbs. 

91-11 

4-61 


20 

15-35 

12.466i 

623-38 

3,245-19 

508-30 

25-42 

145'2« 

4-08 

6/F . 

2203 

14-58 

14,368 

652-20 

3,162-79 

685-98 

31-14 

159-67 

4-77 

</H . 

26 i 

18-52 

16,409 

2,496J 

63M1 

2,869-28 

744-05 ‘ 

28-62 

189-76 

4-f« 

6/Y . 

12-23 

8-26 

204-12 

2,398*27 

110-83 

9-06 

107-86 

4-44 

e/ii . 

29-10 

26*61 

17,296| 

592-55 

3,826-16 

736-63 

25-24 

^ 168-57 

4-26 

6/LL . 

24-90 

19-87 

ll,567i 

4tU-16 

3,430-69 

426-87 

1714 

132-55 

3-69 

6/Oo 

20-87 

19-87 

14,150 

678-00 

6,070-58 

636 07 

1 30 51 

227-38 

4-50 

«/l*r 

15 

14-77 

d,492i 

682-8.8 

3,140-40 

527-78 

35 18 

158-78 

5-66 

tils. 

24 

17-03 

10,321 

41001 

4,632 17 

456-6.3 

18-45 

199 81 

4-42 

29 

18-81 

11,624 

400-88 

4,125-94 

500-69 

17-27 

178-00 

4-31 

6/Tt 

21-61 

18-71 

11,369^ i 

625-65 

3,781-51 

505-56 

23-39 

168-53 

4 45 

O^v 

21-68 

14-97 

11,737 ! 

641-37 

4,123-03 

567-68 

26-18 

195-13 

4-84 

6/Xx 

24-81 

21-74 

13,300i 1 

636-09 

4,027-08 

690-28 

23 79 

171-68 

4-44 

6/Yy. 

30-55 

24-61 

12,9044 

422-40 

2,688-15 

698-85 

22-80 

138-13 

5-41 

6/ZZ . 

27 

19-77 

12.37r4 i 

458-35 

4,001-21 

609-08 

22-56 

180-80 

4-92 

6/AAA 

21 

4-16 

3,042 1 

144-86 

1,144-85 

157-23 

7-49 j 

63-28 

5-17 

6/Bbb 

i 28-68 

23-29 

15,910 

656-68 

4,221-24 

649-48 

22-72 I 

171-36 

4-08 

6/COO 

21-66 

19-42 

9,660 

441-57 

3,686-93 

401-07 

18-63 

155-04 

4-20 

6/DDD 

24 

20-68 

12,2074 ' 

608-64 

3,977-49 

535-61 

22-82 

173-87 

4-89 

^flSxSi 

27-68 

22-48 

16,890 i 

612-40 

4,740*48 

729-85 

26-46 

200-66 

4-32 

6/FFP 

26'36 

22-94 

14,978 

568-42 

4.422-77 

693-23 

26 31 

188-42 

4-63 

6/000 

25-35 

24-68 

17,8084 ! 

702-31 

5,053-11 

698-90 

27-57 

202-29 

3-93 

Means 

23-58 

18-37 

12,120-50 

513-98 

3,681-08 

542-22 

22-99 

163-00 

4-47 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
JULY. 1933. 


[By Oil AS. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor, &c.] 

June was a spleiuiid mouth for pruning, so that there sliouid not bo very much left; 
but every effort should be made to complete the work. Do not neglect to paint the 
big cuts; much of the disease in. orchards is due to neglect of this precaution. 
EsjpMseialiy take aw^y any broken or hollow Umbs which may be a harbor for codlin 
larviie. Hollows which cannot lie cut away may be scraped out and the hollow filled 
with concrete, care being taken to prevent lodgments for water. Scrape off all loose 
bark and clean out the crutches of limbs. Bum all cuttings as early as possible and 
dispose of all refuse fruit. Spray trees subject to fungui^f diseases with a winter 
strength of bordetmx, or with a solution of bluestone, 11b. in lOgalls. of water; wash 
out the pump and hose after using this solution. Vines need the same treatment as the 
fruit trees at this time, giving special care tx> vinos which have been affected by 
aiithrticnose or black spot; the mixture for swabbing vines will be supplied on 
application. 

Planting will have finished; newspaper rolled around the stems will help to prevent 
frost damage. Young trees must be protected from hares and rabbits; there is only 
one sure way, and that is a good netting fence. 

Tomato houses should foe kept free from weeds, inside and outside. Watch for 
cutworms, whichi Work at night, and use a little arsenate of lead dust if noticed. 

Keep strawbenry beds free of weeds and stagnant water. 

Spray outfits should be in good order. 

Pen up idl drying f^mds and racks, so that birds may eat the refuse. Do not leave 
mj bits of driod grapes or fruit about. The fruit moth will take hold of any refuse 
left in the sheds. 

Be ready to deal with storm waters. 
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[Rwer Murray Branehes, Berri, Jwiw l^th, 1933.] 

SULTANA GBOWTNG FOB QUALITY. 

[By L. A. Chafplh, Berri.] 

This undoubtedly means sultana growing for profit. The question then ariseS| him 
close is it possible to plant to obtain miaximum results f This, again, will depend on 
how much care and feed are expended on the vines. More fruit can be taken off the 
acre of vines planted lift, between rows and 7ft. in the row than can be taken off 
vines planted 12ft. x 10ft., or 12ft. x 8ft. I would advise planting lift, x 7ft,, or 
lift. X 8ft. Planting can be done during the winter months, or by “watering in'' 
during an irrigation in spring. Usually vines are put on the trellis after the first 
year's growth. The trellis on which a sultana vine is trained is an important factor 
in sultana growing. 

The Trellis. 

Posts should be cut 5ft. 9m. long, strainers 7ft., and posts about 20in. in the ground. 
The strainers should have a lean backwards and be strutted 20in. from the ground 
with a strut 7ft. long. A good, stout footpiece is necessary, and this should be 20in. 
long and be allowed to show 4in. above the ground, so that it can bo seen and, not 
knocked out with the plough or horse hoe. Box gum posts are the best, but other 
timbeirs may be used, even mallee, some of which are really good. The wires should 
not be put through the post, but the holes bored across the row, the wire then run 
out alongside the post and strained. After this a handy length of wire is taken and 
the wires fastened to the posts. This is done by pushing the wire through the post, 
bending back the end to form a short staple securing tlui wire by being tapped back 
into the hole, just sufficiently tight to allow the wire to be strained again if need bo. 
The long end is then brought round the post, bent over tlie wire, and cut off. This 
method of trellising allows for a post to be replaced at any time with little trouble. 
The trellis should be of three wires. The vine to be crowned on the centre one. The 
centre wire should be 2ft. 9in. from the ground, the bottom wire 8in. below it, and 
the top wire lOin, above it. 

Although the sultana will do moderately well in <a variety of soils, probably the beet 
fruit is grown in deep sandy soil. Fruit off this type of soil ripens early, and ©an be 
depended on for a good color when dried. Although the sultana vine stands up to a 
fair amount of salt, good drainage is necessary to get the best results. 

Pruning. 

Good pruning is necessary to produce good average crops of quality. The first year's 
pruning varies somewhat. Vines that have not made strong growth should be cut 
back to two buds, cutting through the third bud. A piece of jjinder twine is tied to 
this dead end and Irnade fast to the wire of the trellis, and a shoot trained up this. 
As soon as the shoot reaches the wire, the tip should be pinched out and two shoots 
trained along the centre wire, all side shoots being nibbed off. The second year’s 
pruning on this type of vine will l>e to form two short arms, thus forming the vine for 
future work. This method will give good straight stenM and a well-formed vine. But, 
should the young vine have made exceptional growth before the trellio is put up, or to 
the ease of grafts, which have not been attended to in the manner just mentioited, a 
different method should be used. If only moderate growth has beSn made, the «ane 
can be trimmed and tied to the centre wire, the top bud being cut through to preveitt 
the tie slipping off. All side shoots are rubbed off, and the two shoots at the top axe 
trained along the wire, tipped when about a foot long, and secured to the wire, thus 
forming the vine for future pruning. If the growth has been exceptional, nether 
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[Papers Bead at Conferences,] 

these methods should be followed, because there is too much danger of shoots being 
blown off. The cane should be trimmed long enough to be bent sharply over the centre 
wire down to the bottom wire and securely tied. This method applies particularly to 
•grafts. If the vine has been formed on the Espalier systemthe second yearns 
pruning will consist of selecting the number of canes that will balance the vine, the 
oanes being cut to about 12 buds. Care must bo taken that the weaker side of the 
vines carries less canes than the stronger. No 8T)ur8 are left at this age, but in 
twisting on, the canes nearest the stem of the vine should be the first twisted on, 
bent down carefully and twisted on the liottom wire. The next cane is then taken and 
treated the same way. If there is a third cane it can be twisted on the centre wire. 
In older vines that have made strong growth there may be more than three canes left 
on either side of the stem. Where this is the cnse, the first three, at least, should bo 
bent down and twisted on the bottom wire, the remainder being twisted on the centre 
wire, leaving the top wire to carry the foliage only. Not only does depressing the cane 
to the bottom wire tend to make it bear better, but the sharp btmds given to the 
•canes bring the base buds more prominent at a position whore the growth from them 
can be best used for the following year’s fruiting wood. 

Prol>a])ly the most important point in xirnning for quality is to grow the right wood 
for selection. To do this the main sap flow of the vine must be studied. If this is 
not done, and the main saj) channel is cut away, the result is bound to be water shoots, 
which will rob the vine, or that portion of it that Ims been left for fruit. Some of 
these, unless controlled by ti]>])ing, will grow so strong that they cannot Ix^ used and 
will be sawn away again to repeat the round of unbalanced work. Jf the saw is to 
be used, it should be for heading back the vino, and not cutting off side branches, 
thus h^fiving old wounds wliieh will take years to heal, and allow decay to set in. 

A spur has only one purpose, that is, for r(‘forming the vine from a water' shoot 
tliat may arise from the old arm. As this water shoot has a very shallow grip of the 
vine, it must bo nursed. A one bud sx>ur should he used, and the cane loft the following 
year should be comparatively short. Wlien established the vine may be headed back 
and 80 kei)t under control. Tijjping the vine for control is anotlier important matter. 
The shoots arising from, the extreme ends of the canes are tipped first, thus checking 
those strong roblier shoots that take practically all the sap and grow yards in length. 
This checking has the effect of a bettc^r bud burst. A second tipping of these shoots 
will bo necessary befo're touching those shoots needed for the following season’s canes. 
These are tijiped wlien long enough for use as canes. Further tixiping will be necessary 
where vines are growing strong, only cutting off the smallest amount possible. Tipping 
the shoots to be used as canes causes fruit buds to form where they can bo made use 
of, which otherwise might he formed at the extreme end of a long runner which would 
be cut away. The cane grows thicker at the base and tapers off, which tends to give 
a bettor bud burst, and a more regular crop. Wrapping on is not necessary, and the 
canes hanging free become matured -and solid. Ploughing should be finished before 
bud burst, and the ground broken as deeply as possible in the centre between the 
rows. 

Irrigation and Manuring. 

Irrigation mu*** bp. jyjven at the right time. One when the buds arc about to burst, 
one in late spring, and as many as can lie obtained in the heat of the summer until 
the fruit is off the vinos. A special irrigation at a critical period might easily make 
the difference of top or bottom grade, or profit and loss. Manuring must bo attended 
to if good crops of quality fruit are to be maintained. The essential plant foods of 
the vind ph 08 })hate, potash, and nitrogen. These may be ai»plied in late winter 
^nd early spring in fertiliser form, on the basis of 3cwts. super, |cwt, xx)tash, and lewt. 
sulphate of ammonia to the acre. But, as humus is necessary to bring real life into 
the soil, these plant foods are best added by the use of green manures, such as peas 
or beans; animal irtatter, such as blood manures; or by stable manures or grape skins. 
Soils that are hCmgry and leached out by water niust be treated this way, but soils 
that are water sodden and salty will only respond to drains. Where green crops are 
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grown, the super should be put in when t^e seed is sown; by this means more aetnal 
plant food is mad© nvRilable to the vine through the action of the growing green 
crop, 

A word of warning should be sounded in regards to disease. Oidinm has made 
its appearance this year in no uncertain form, and, unless sulphuring is attended to, it 
is likely to reduce the crop greatly next season if conditions are favorable. Sulphur 
should be dusted on during the growing period at regular intervals, to keep this disease 
in check. Black spot is another serious disease in this district, and vines should be 
sprayed with sulphuric acid spray just before bud burst, after which applications of 
sulphur will help keep it in check. If these precautions against disease are no-t taken, 
good quality fruit cannot be exi>ected. 

So far as dipping is concerned it is possible to get high grade fruit from all the dips 
now in use, if weather conditions are right, but it is necessary to have sufficient rack 
room to get the fruit off while it is at its best and while the weather is good.. 
Whatever dip is being used, see that it is clean, and do not use the dip too long. A 
dirty dip means low grade fruit. 

Only one other thing is necessary for the production of quality fruit: cultivation. 
Deep cultivation adds a mulch to the soil and conserves moisture, besides keeping 
down weeds. Summer weeds should be kept dowm, because they are the breeding ground 
of Butherglen fly» besides competing with the vine for the plant foods in the soil. 


THE TIPPING OF SULTANAS. 

[By H. Newstead, Renmark,] 

The tipping of sultanas has become a practice with many growers along the river. 
They have adopted what is generally known as the ^^Volaire system.’^ In this paper 
it is intended to emphasise a few of the characteristicii peculiar to the sultana vino 
which are essential to a heavy crop of good quality fruit with a high sugar content. 
This criticism is mainly for the purpose of pointing out that growers sometimes get a 
poor result and are very muddled as to the cause. Lot it be supposed that the grower 
has somo first-class soil, vinos are planted very close, he grows enormous green manure 
crops, and puts back into the soil all the prunings from the vines which bring the soil to a 
high state of mechanicjal efficiency. He then manures to the extent of lOcwts. of 
chemical manure. Finding he has.rank grow’th and no crop he tips, and the result is 
a three-ton crop. Is it the result of tipping? Consider a few of the causes for loss of 
crop. Firstly, disease; oidium in the early stages will strip every berry from a vinel 
The conditions for oidium are ideal. Owing to close planting, narrow rows, and con¬ 
ditions of soil to retain moisture content, there would always be a darkness after the 

foliage had attained 2ft. (iin. to 3ft. of growth. Secondly, unbalanced vine. As soon 
as a vigorous sultana is unbalanced it runs to enormous growrth, owing to lack of fruit 
production. There may be other causes, but these being the most likely to affect the 
crop issue they have sufficed to make a case. 

The first tipping should be to retard growrth long enough to keep oidium in check 
sufficiently for flowering to take place, the second and successive applications of the 
knife to keep the growth to a minimum. In the •ease of an unbalanced vine, it would’ 
keep rank growth from smothering the fruit out of existence. 

Damage to the Vine. 

What actual harm is done to the vine by stunting growrth is better left to the 

eciontist, but a few of the effects on the crop are readily seen by aU. 

The chocking of normal growth early in the season forces out lateral growth, the; 
bulk of which is bearing a second crop. As soon as the* terminal bud has been remove# 
from a shoot it starts to mature, and in addition to being fed, has to feed the lateraiaf 
and the fruit thereon. 
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A sudden check of sap-flow when, the flow is at its greatest—early in the season— 
annst have a deleterious effect on the vines, and the flow being from cell to cell— 
not as a pipe or vein—the effect must reach to the smallest rootlets. 

The distribution of sap to the shoots should be equal to all under ideal and well- 
balanced conditions. Week shoots through a damaged or diseased bud can never be 
made anything but weak, and the tipping of the other shoots has no effect whatever 
on those backward shoots. Backward shoots—if otherwise normal—come away just as 
well or better without tipping, because there is a continuous sap supply which must 
make for greater stimulation. 

Balance may be upset by many causes, some being too many rods, rods left too 
long, buds on each end bursting and centres barren, twiBt<;^<l too tightly on wire, rods 
•darnagefl during twisting, &c., large roots severed close to the vine, damage to butt 
^during close work with implements, &c. 

Tipping produces different effects on soils of widely different type; on the strong 
box flat soil of a cold, clayey texture, where good culturiil and manurial practices are 
followed it lias a tendency to m.ake the foliage short, cl()8(‘, and dense, with a lateral 
at almost every bud down the cane length, and each has a tendency to run away at a 
^^reat rate if not arrested by the knife. 

On light sandy soil the vine appears to peter out more quickly and the second 
burst of lateral growth scorns to be the limit, until the grapes are harvested, which is 
usually early on this class of soil, when growth begins again. The question of whether 
the chocking of growth has any effect on the development and natural ripening of 
fruit is one for very close attention. A healthy cane growing normally 6ft. or 8ft. in 
length, with an average bunch, will lipen and give a greater weight, with a higher 
augar content, than a cane of 2ft. 6in. with laterals and a second crop to feed.' 

Thf 3 habit of the sultana to keep the cimes growing longer is peculiar, but it also 
has other ciiaracteristica, one of wliich is the delicate nature of the loaves, which soon 
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become torn and wind-wom. A large number ceasing to function very early, the 
lo^yer ones sometimes having gone by December and early January, and continues 
throughout the season according to weather conditions. A comparison with a Gordo, 
which has a strong, small, vigorous leaf, with twice the number per ^ft. of cane 
showing everyone as vigorous, and functioning as well wdieu the grapes are harvested, 
as when they are just matured. The good healthy leaves on the sultana are further 
and further up the cane as the lower ones become useless, which is a good reason 
for the elongation of growth throughout; the growing and ripening period of the grape. 

What does V)alancc consist of?—a liealthy vine with the correct number of rods 
of the right length, condition, and fruitful capacity, with good rmjcluinical soil con¬ 
ditions, containing sufficient plant foods, with good cultural methods, care to keep 
damage as near elimination point as possible. The Merbien Research Station is 
conducting tests along the Murray, and one proof arising from them is that the 
longer the cane—growing from fruiting wood laid down—the bigger the bunch and 
better fruit, a fact one can prove on any variety of vine. Tlie fruit carried on the 
shoots on the ends of rods which had to be cut back to obviate being torn off by 
implements was of very poor quality, being watery and immature, drying to skin, 
or remaining as blobs, which proves that 2ft. of cane cannot mature, it being practic¬ 
ally in the same state wlien harvested as a month earlier. These vines were carrying 
a tons crop, till of wiiich was of high quality, excepting on tlie shoots mentioned. 


IRRIGATION. 


[By N. S. TV)THEr;iNOHAM, Manager Beni Orchard.] 

The effect of over-irrigation is becoming so serious in our irrigation areas on the 
Murray that a paper on this subject may help to convince settlers in general of the 
far-reaching harm which lias been caused in the past, and will continue to increase in 
the future, unliJss the true position is realised and guarded against. 

It is no exaggeration to say that at present there are acres of vines and trees on 
some lioldings that have IxHm entirely killetl. In some instances lakes have been 
formed, and in consequence roads have had to be closed. These lakes are generally 
formed in hollow’s and have no natural drainage, and this is the cause of them 
showing up so early in the life of the settlements. Fortunately, in other parts coarse 
Bjuid has been found, and this, up to the present, has been sufficient to take away 
supeo-fl.uous water w'hen it has been le<l into it by underground drains, and in some 

instances without their aid. There is no guarantee, however, that this position will 

last indefinitely. It may be that they are only local pockets of sand surroundeil by a 
more or less impervious soil. If such is the case it is only a matter of time before 
they laxioine fllled with water and thus a danger instead of a help to the settlement. 
Again it may be that there is a vast system of coarse sand running towards the 

country’s natural drain, the River. Even if this be the case, |t is doubtful wiiether 

they would be effective for any great length of time, and the aim must be to intdce 
the life of tlieae settlements, not a mere matter of years, but of centuries. 

It is well known that the further a pipe carrying water extends, the less will be it» 
flow, owing to the extra friction created by the increased length of the pipe. This 
principle will apply with the under drainage layers of the so^l, and the possibilities 
are tliat the water will in time cease to run and gradually All, and the watertable rise 
sufficiently high to be a danger over most of the area. It has happened in other 
countries. Let us at least try and prevent the (xtcurrence here. 

Boil moisture <*an l;)e said to exist in the soil in three forms— 

1. Hygroscopic, 

2. Oa pill ary. , 

3. Gravity, , > ' , ''i'' 
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Hygroscopic moisture is tliat which a soil particle holds—even though to tlie feel 
it may be dry, it surrounds the whole particle of soil and is of practically no value 
so far as maintaining plant growth is concerned. 

Capillary water is a thickened him of water surrounding the soil particles and par¬ 
tially fills the spaces between the soil particles. It can move upwards, downwards, or 
laterally or from a wet to a dry soil, and is of importance in maintaining plant 
growth, as it surrounds the roots and root hairs and contains tlie crude plant foods 
extracted from the soil and, which the roots absorb and take to the leaves to be 
manufactured into plant food. 

Gravity water is that which moves downward by gravity and is really the excess 
water of the soil. 

The depths to which the roots of vines and trees penetrate and feed varies with 
the depth of the soils. It may bo from 18in. to 4ft. or 5ft. or even moi-e, but it can 
be taken as a good practical guide that the feeding zone of the root systems of trees 
and vinos is from the cultivation depth to the marl or clay. It is very variable, but 

it seems the roots do not like the marl, and trenches dug in this area disclose a very 

distinct diminution of roots as soon as the marl is found. It is therefore reasonable 
to say that the irrigation need of the soil is for the W'etting of the root-feeding zone 
thoronglily. Any water used above the quantity necessary to w^et this feeding zone 

is therefore waste water, and will cau.se trouble at some time or another if allow^ed to 

accumulate. The aim of practical irrigation is therefore the thorough w'etting of the 
soil * cornj)rising the fetsling zone of the roots and reducing to a minimum that of 
wJiste water. There are, ho\V(*ver, many difficuUi(*8 to be contended with in this 
objcHit. The nature of the soil, the grade and length of the irrigation run, all have 
a. big influence on successful watering of a soil. 

Soils of a liglit sandy nature such as are found on 8{)inif(*x ridges are very difficult 
to deal with satisfactorily. Tiie grade on the.se soils must not be too flat, otli(*rwise 
wat(U' can be poured into tlienr for days witliout reaching the end of the furrow’. 
The water j)ercolation in tliia type of soil is rapid in a dow’invard direction and very 
slow in lateral movement. If the grade on this type of soil lx> too steep, difficulty is 
found w’it'h erosion of the furrow’’ and its conseciuont flattening out. If this happens 
it is practically impossible to confine the w'ater to the furrow in wdiich it is wanted. 
It is recommended in this type of soil that the length of run be shortened, the furrows 
made W’ith. ploiiglis, ami in order to saturate the feeding zone, that the furrows be 
placed as clos(' as practicable. Any method w’hcreby the soil can be tinned is advised; 
for instance, the sow’ing of green crops, encouraging grass grow'th during winter, the 
application of gypsum, stable manure, straw, distillery skins, stalks from the packing 
slieds all help to firm this loose sand, besi<les adding humus and plant food, ami are 
a distimd, advantage. 

FrUKOW IJIKIGATIOX. 

There are many methods of irrigation, but it is sufficient to deal with the one that 
most blockers are bound to practise. This is tbe furrow system, and consists of 
running a plough or buster furrows in the trellis or tree rows ami connecting them to 
a channel outlet. This system—as carried out in the past—is not the liest to o}>erate, 
bw.ause it tends to over-saturation of the soil at the channel end with a consequent 
rise in the watertable. 

Except in the heaviest soils, the lateral moisture movement is much slower than the 
downwvird, and the old system of allow’ing only a small stream of water in the furrow 
so that it apparently soaks laterally as it goes along, has causi'd incalculable damage 
in the fonnation of watertable. 

A method of furrow irrigation recommended that will give good results arid a 
minimum wuter wantage is as followsr—As many furrows as possible are run down 
the tree or vine rows; these are connected to the'irrigation channel and the water 
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turned into them in sufficient quantity tp get through the whole length of furrow in 
as short a time as possible, consistent with keeping the furrow intact. When through, 
the furrow stream is then regulated so that a minimum amount of water is trickling 
•over the end of the furrow. This is kept on until the feeding zone is sufficiently wet. 
It is not a lazy man^s method of irrigating. Strict attention has to be paid to the 
regulation of the water, and it is a night and day job. The greatest drawback to this 
method being generally adopted is the question of being able to control the water 
at the outlet end. The old type of outlet used on most of the area haa only to be 
•opened a very little and the least bit of loaf, stone, or slime coming along with the 
water is sufficient to block the aperture in the outlet pipe and stop the flow. With the 
object of being able to control water at the outlet a new design has been adopted 
at the Government Orchard and its working in practice has been satisfactory. 

The beat times for irrigating vines are winter where conditions are dry, early 
spring before bud burst, prior to setting, December, and pre-harvest. In a system 
of irrigation settlement such as the River blockers work under, there can never be 
ideal water application throughout the area; some settlers may get it early, others, 
late, but in order that it be carried out as nearly as possible to the times mentioned, 
it becomes necessary to get through ar. irrigation as quickly as possible and by the 
fiettler realising that the whole of the area is generally over-watered and making up 
his mind to trj iind cut down the amount he is using—without in any way stinting 
the trees or vines—then a lot will have been done to help get through the irrigations 
at the correct times and in cutting down the wiiste water and its harmful effect. 
Attention has to be paid to the water so long as it is running, ?md every grower should 
realise the dtmgor, practise and advocate a system of using less water, and giving 
.just as much efficiency. 


Far West Coast Conference, Ceduna, July Hth, 1933. 


FACTORS THAT WILL ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPPER 
EYRE’S PENINSULA. 


[By G. Lovelock, Smoky Bay.] 

It is with a certain amount of diffidence that I approacli this subject, because I feel 
that there arc many famujrs who have had longer experience of farming in this 
locality, and who are in a better position to appreciate its possibilities. Those of us 
who have the interests of this district at heiirt cannot but realise that the land is not 
as yet by any means producing, or iicnrly producing, imiximum returns. 

From Cungena up there is an evenness of light quality land easy to work, of an area 
to be found nowhere else on Eyre’s Peninsula, and when properly developed will be 
capable of supporting factories for the handling of side lines which are so essential 
for farmers to incorporate with the growing of wheat. 

When we review the early settlement we cannot but pay a tribute to the pioneers 
who with little or no capital managed the developmental work, but when we review the 
present farming prjictices we cannot but realise, unfortunately, that in many instant 
there has been little or no improvement on the pioneers’ methods. By no means do 
I wish to disparage the pioneers’ work, as they did it well, but during the last 30 
years farming methods have undergone great changes, and where farming is over a 
precarious proposition in this country, wo should be among the first to avail oursclvfa 
of any improvement in methods. ' 
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The number of farmers obtaining low yields in County Way is illustrated in the 
following table:— 

Wheat Farmers. 


(Not compiled prior to 1925*26.) 


Year. 

0-3 

Bushels. 

3-6 

Bushels. 

6-9 

Bushels. 

9-12 

Bushels. 

12-15 

Bushels. 

15 and 
Over 
Bushels. 

1926-26 . 

5 

62 

70 

40 

12 

2 

1926-27 . 

13 

71 

91 

19 

1 

— 

1927-28 . 



Not CO 

mpiled 



1928-29 . 

203 

12 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1929-30 . 

214 

10 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1930-31 . 

217 

17 

1 

— 

—. 

— 

1931-32 . 

7 

32 

71 

68 

39 

15 

1932-33 . 



Not yet 

available 




We often And that experimental results obtained in other localities are disregarded 
on the grounds that conditions where these experiments are conducted are different from 
ours. Wliile there may bo arguments both for and against this, it appears to me that 
the j>rimary duty of the Agricultural Department is to endeavor to get the farmers- 
to use the best methods that will give to them maximum mean pecuniary returns. 
On the plea of Gx)verTmient economy, Minnipa and Veitch, in common with other Expeii- 
montal Fanns, have been closed. The results from these farms cculd be taken as a 
guide, as their conditions and ours are a deal the same, but many do not avail them* 
selves of these results. I would put forward as a suggestion that a series of experi¬ 
ments, say;—Wlieat and Oat Varieties, Crop Rotation, Cultivation Methods, just to 
mention a few, be conduct(?d by a member of each Ihircau in County Way under the 
supervision of the AgTicultural Instructor. 

We hfive had jiractical proof (by rnanurial experiments at Smoky Bay) that such 
experiments create a deal of local interest and a resultant stimulus in the operations 
of those interested. 

County Way. 


Year. 

i 1 

i Wheat on Fallow. j 

; 1 

j Average | 
1 per Acre, j 
Bushels. 

1 1 

Wheat Not on Fallow. ’ 

Average 
per Acre. 
Bushels. 

! 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

1 

I Bushels. 

1923-24 . 

No re 

i j 

cords i 

i 


i 

1 

i 

1 

1924-25 . 

19,831 

98.469 

4-96 

47,587 

184,.332 

! 3-87 

1926-26 . 

10,819 

104,050 

961 

57,478 

416.219 

j 7-24 

1926-27 . 

15,260 

111,250 

7-29 

63,660 

387,992 i 

6-09 

1927-28 . 

16,061 

85,386 j 

5*66 

73,614 

31K).558 { 

5-30 

1928-29 . 

13,080 

27,504 i 

2 U) 

89,888 

92.829 

1*03 

1929-30 . 

13,277 

23,568 

1-77 

94,444 

101,721 

1*07 

1930-31 . 

9,807 

17,511 

1-79 

110,098 

153,740 1 

1-39 

1981-32 . 1 

8,962 

106,040 

11-96 

108,352 

1,050,127 1 

9-69 

1932-33 . i 

■! 

11,770 

85,313 

7-24 

107,689 

634,302 

617 


Means. 9 years.. 5*82bu8h. 4'65bush. 


About 8 per cent, of the acreage cropped are on fallow and 2 or 3 per cent, are* 
put under oats. 

Looking at the aSbove figures we find that the average wluMt yield is about 5bush. 
to tlie acre for the past nine years, inclusive of both fallow and other land, with 
fallow giving a» yield of nearly 6bush.—an increase of a little over a busliel. Tliis is 
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a very small amount, but I feel that the yields on fallow could be doubled. Taken 
over a period of years at Veitch, fallow bas given a return of 12bu8h. 131bs. In 
-quoting Veitch I do so believing their conditions are very similar to ours. 

The rainfall is as follows:— 

Average Average 

Rainfall. Useful Rainfall. 


Veitch. 11.86 8,77 

Konibba. 11.82 9.23 

Denial Bay . 11.36 9.40 

Oeduna. 9.98 8.04 

Smoky Bay . 10.28 8.71 


It appears that the prime essential of farmers at present is to adopt a crop rota¬ 
tion, and the association of sheep with wheat growing. This very important system of 
wheat growing is not being given the attention that it merits. I would suggest a 
three-year rotation, as a very ininimuni, and when sufficient land is available a four- 
year rotation is to be preferred. 

There is an area of 290,000 acres cleared for cultivation in County Way, and were 
we to reduce the acreage under wheat each year to 80,000 or 90,000 instead of 125,000 
as last year, and endeavor to raise the average yield to 12bush.—tis I do believe can 
be done—we should find ourselves a deal better off. 

Sowing oats on all wheat stubble will, besides providing more feed, assist to reduce 
wdieat discuses. 

In dealing with this matter I wish it to be understood that only properly cleared land 
•can be considertKl, btHiause owing to the risk of newly cleared land drifting if fallowed, 
and the necessity for coping with shoots, it is not x>os8ible to fallow such until after 
having grown several crops of wheat. 

The older land which one exx^ects to X)rovide the bulk of the wheat could be worked 
as follows: — 

1st year—Bare fallow. 

2nd year—Wheat. 

3rd year—Oats for grain, hay or x>asture. 

4th year—Oats for pasture. 

My reasons for this rotation are tis follows:— 

(а) Increased yields by growing wheat exclusively on fallow. 

(б) By growing oats as the second year’s crox) tmd regard it as one of secondary 

importance, to be i^ut in ,early and dry. One can then sow the wheat in the 
most favorable time. 

(c) Tlie oats would, in many years, x>rovide valuable reserves of fodder. 

(d) The farm would bo able to 8ux)X><>J't more stock. 

(c) The oats would improve the land for following wheat crop. This rotation 
implies wheat on fallow only. 

We have lately had a deal of agitation for a butter factory and at times have heard 
-of freezing works, bacon factory, &c., but we must not put the cart before the horse. 
That the district can jind will sux^pert such factories none can )(Joubt, but it is first 
necessary that we so organise our farm ox>erations that we can give them adequate 
.siiX)port. Making ensilage and i^utting by several sttmks of hay during the good years 
will be an inducement to stock more heavily, and the best insurance against drought. 
I do not think it is any misstatement to say that the trouble and expense of providing 
feed for one’s stock has been one of the worst factors of droughts, and as we can 
expect a period kml recurrence of such, we should, during the years when feed and 
growth are abundant, endeavor to put up reserves. 

In conclusion I would summarise the foregoing:— 

1. Adoxd a crop rotation. 

2. Grow wheat on fallow exclusively where possible. ' 

3. Put all wheat stubble land in with oats. 

4. Put by Several reserve stacks of hay and ensilage during good years. 
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ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


[By A. J. Bowell, Laura Bay.] 

During tlie past tw(mty years I bave ridden on implements of several makes, and 
have not encountered one on whicli it was really comfortable to ride. Tlie general 
impression one gathers from implement seats is more or less permanent and sometimes 
de<‘idedly painful. The great majority of these so-cjilled seats—“perches’^ would 
be a better name—resemble a piece of sheet metal whicli has been run over by a steam 
roller, then shot full of holes, and finished off with a non-skid design in the middle 
for luck. In about one ease out of a dozen provision is made for adjustment to suit 
the height and reach of the user. Some of the tractor manufacturers have made a 
certain amount of improvement in this direction, but luive not yet readied anything 
like an ideal. It would appear that the more strenuous a life om^ is called upon to 
lead the less comfort one is expected to enjoy while at work. 

One of the first things noticed on entering any modern office is the comfortabie 
chairs provided for both employer and employee. It is not suggested that office workers 
are not entitled to these comforts; but, if people whose work calls for very little 
physical exertion are made comfortabh^ how' much more sliould the man whose work is 
practically all manual be made as comfortable as possilile. 

I do not propose that our implements should be fitted with swivel chairs, upholstered! 
in afioquet or Genoa velvet, but they could and should be fitted with a seat deep 
enough and wide enough to give room for a little pudding around the back and a 
cushion of some sort. 


SUNSHINE CHAFFCUTTER & ENGINE 

The Cheapest Power Chafi > Cutting Plant. 



No. 5 Chaffeutter, 2-Knife, 2 h.p. Sundial Engine 


H. V. McKAY’S Sunshine Farm Implements 
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95-97, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 

(H. V. MORAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

BIVBR MURRAY. 

The 1933 Conference of Fruit Growing Branches situated in the Irrigation areas 
of the River Murray was held on June 15th in the presence of a very good attend¬ 
ance of delegates f rom the Light ’a Pass, Barmera, Moorook, I/one Gum, Winkie, 
'Waikerie, Rainco, Renmark, and Block E Branches, and Messrs. J, B. Murdoch (Member 
of Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of ALgriculture), 
H. B. Barlow (diief Dairy Instructor), N. Fotheringham (Manager Berri Orchard), 
F. R. Arndt and J. B. Harris (District Instructors), J. Williams (Eoseworthy 
Agricultural College), Professor J. Prescott (Waite Research Institute), H. C. 
Pritchard (General Becretary), and P. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary), representing 
the Department of Agriculture. The following papers aroused a keen and instructive 
discussion:—‘'Irrigation,^’ Messrs. A. Mills and N. Fotheringham; '^Growing the 
Sultana,’^ L. Cliafjiple (Berri); *'Tipi)ing Sultanas,’^ H. Newstead (Block F). 

In addition to a number of questions which were discussed by Departmental 
Officers, Conference rosoh^ed:—^'That it be a recommendation from the Conference 
that the Department of Lands be requested to institute the scientific system of 
irrigation as outlined by the Council for the Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Pamphlet No. 26;^^ ‘^‘That the District Horticultural Instructor at Berri be con* 
nected by telephone; *^That the 1934 Conference be held at Barmera;'^ **That the 
name of Mr, Quinn be perpetuated by the naming of the new orange now being 
distributed by the Beni Orchard; ’' * ‘ That this Conference strongly recommends to 
growers the adoption of a universal and defined j)olicy of lighter waterings as a drst 
step in assisting the Departments concerned in combating the increased salt and 
seepage trouble. 

The following addresses wore delivered:—Drainage in Irrigated Areas,by Mr. 
W. J. Bpafford, and ^‘The Work of the Coiincil for Bcientific and Industrial Research 
in the Irrigation Areas, with speci?il reference to that of the Division of Soils,by 
Professor J. Prescott. 


EYEE’S PENINSULA (WEST). 

The Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the western portion of Eyre’s Peninsula 
held their annual Conference on Wednesday, July 5th, wlien Mr. G. Lovelock (Smoky 
Bay) presided over well attended meetings of delegates. Mr. B. Shepherd (Advisory 
Board of Agriculture) delivered the opening address, and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture was represented by Messrs. W. J. Sx>airord (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 
H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), W. H. Brownrigg (District Agricultural 
Instructor), W. G. Bennett (Lecturer on Veterinary Science, Roseworthy College), and 
H. C. Pritchard (General Becretary Agricultural Bureau). 

Mr. Shepherd referrtxT to the reliance which farmers should place on the quality of 
wheat they sow. They should jirocure varieties true to type and those Which have 
proved to be-suitable to the district. The Turretfield Seed Wheat Farm could not 
produce seed in siifiScient quantity to 8ui)ply the whole of the State, and as the Minnipa 
Farm was in the Eyre’s Peninsula district, he hoped that it would be reopenod for 
the benefit of the west coast as a whole. 

There was a lot of mongrel wool in farm clips in the mallee areas, and ho advised 
farmers, if their clix)s were too small for classing on the farm, to send the wool to 
be handled by the brokers at a small fee for the work. If there were 8 to 10 bales to 
a clip there might be up to 10 different classes -of wool in them, and if these wort 
reclassed by the sellers the wool would bring dotj/ble the money. 

He considered that the district could breed draught stock as sm^nd as in ^y pidrt 
of the world. He warned his hearers, however, to guard against ^^lyre’s Peninsula 
becoming the dumping ground for rejects from other parts. Hereditary soundness was 
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an important factor in the industry, and only the best stock that it was possible to buy 
should be used for breeding. Tlie same principle applied to other forms of farm live¬ 
stock. There had been a change in the class of pig required on the market, and he 
had noticed that the type that was most suitable to-day was similar to that which 
was bred fifty years ago, but wliich had been discarded by breeding for show purposes. 

Mr. A. J. Bowell (Laura Bay) and Mr. G. Lovelock (Smoky Bay) read papers 
respectively on ^ ^ Accommodation Provided on Farm Implements ’ * and ^ * Fjictors that 
will Assist in the Development of Upper Eyre’s Peninsula.” These papers are pub¬ 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. W. G. Bennett gave an address on Common Ailments of Stock,” and replied 
to numerous questions relating to farm livestock. 

During the day Messrs. W. J. SpaflTord and II. B. Barlow gave a variety of infor¬ 
mation through the medium of replies to questions and discussions on such subjects as 
the best varieties of wheat foi* milling purposes, the growing of macaroni wheats, the- 
value of oats for feeding, underground tanks as ensilage pits, tlie value of raw guano 
as a fertiliser, &c. 

In the evening Mr. Spafford gave an illustrated address on ‘^Wlieat Diseases and 
How to Combat Them.” 

The following resolutions were carried:—(1) ^^That the Federal Government be^ 
asked to form a Home Consumption Pool at a price sufficient to bring the total 
harvest to the average price of Ss. 6d. per bushel”; (2) <<That Local Boards be 
formed to deal with applications for assistance to Farm Relief Boards, as delay in 
this respect becomes a hardship and defeats the object”; (3) ‘^That a veterinary 
surgeon be attached to the Department of Agriculture for the purpose of giving 
lectures and demonstrations to Branches”; (4) ^^Tliat the motor tax be abolished and 
wharfages be reduced”; (5) ^^fhat the next Conference be held at Ceduna under the 
auspices of the Mudamuckla Branch.” 


FARMERS- 

USE ONLY THE BEST! 



The Ball Bearing 
Easy 
Taming 
Perfect 
Skimming 

Smooth 
Running 


1988 MODEL 


ALFA LAVAL 

Cream Separator 

EataUilliing Tet Another World’s 
Record. 

SuppUmd on no monmy with ordmr 
imrma by tkm Solm Aponim 

A. W. SANDFORD & Co.. Ltd. 

TB, Oionldl Street, ^Selalde. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly mooting was held on June 28th, there being present Messrs. H. N. 
Wicks (Chainnan), A. M. Dawkins, P. Coleman, P. J. Baily, S. Sbeplierd, A. L». 
McEwin, J. W. Sandford, G. Jeffrey, 11. H. Martin, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director 
of Agrienlturo), Dr, A. E. V. Bichardson (Dirwtor Waite Eesearcli Institute), and 
H. 0. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologii's were received from Messrs. A. J. Cooke, and 
J. B. Murdoch. 

Cape Tuli\p. —In (*ompliarice with the resolution of the Bordertown Conference in 
April, the corporations of Mount Gambier and Narmuiorte, as well as district councils 
in the Bouth-Eaat, have been informed Ihrough the Docal G'oveinment Department about 
the spr(uid of cape tulip, and att(‘ntiou called to the powers and responsibilities of 
district eouncils with regard to its cra<lication. Councils have also been advised that 
wherever practicable (vonlinuoiis cultivation has been fouml successful in overcoming 
the weed. 

Dehorning Hulls. —The Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society intimated that 
the suggestion lliat the Society should encourage dehorning of bulls in dairy herds by 
suggesting to judges that they should not allow any points for a bull’s horns wlieri 
judging, had already received the consideration of the committee. While recognising 
the paramount importance of human life, the committee felt that the suggestion sub- 
Tuitted was one that was unlikely to bring about the objective sought by the Dairy 
‘Conference at Mount Barker. Following a i)ropo8al by Mr. Baily, the Secretary 
was instructed to transmit the resolution from the Mount Barker Dairy Conference to 
the Australasian Jersey Herd Book Society for an expression of opinion. 

Lighter B'aterings on Irrigation Areas. —The following resolution was received from 
the River Murray Conference:—‘ ‘ That this Conference strongly rec-ommends to growers 
the adoption of a unversal and detinito policy of lighter waterings ?is a first step in 
assisting the departments concerned in combating the increased salt and seepage 
trouble.’’ It was also decided to give publicity to this resolution through the River 
Branche.s. 

Life Memhership. —The following names were added to the roll of Life Members of 
the Agricultural Bureau:—Messrs. H. Jacobs, H. Lewis, J. Tozer (Cherry Gardens), 
H. Jasper (Morchard), S. Q. McCallum, C. H. McOalliiin, W. B. Bull, H. Crisp 
(Willowie), A. M. Ltiurie (Nelahaby). 

.New Branches. —Approval wjis given for the formation of Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau at Booborowie, Taplan (Women), and Laura Bay (Women), with the 
following as foundation members:— 'Booborowie—-Qc. Pryde, S. Gordon, A. T., G. G., and 
N. Fairchild, P. A. Kilderry, F. C. Catt, W. F. McEvoy, N. C. and B. H, Woodgatc, 
J. P. Cousins, W. Kelly, J. F. and M. Hogan, E. J. Affolter, W. Hardy, D. Keynes, 
T. J. Weddy, W. Kain, W. J., F., and T. Bhattochr W. G. Gunn, H. Phillips, P. B. 
Armstrong, T. J. Bailey, H. Baynes, J. Clare, R. (L if ay field, T. E. Travers, B. Morris. 
Laura Bay Wcrmen'.s —Mesdames Bowclls, 1). F. Morrison, — Hoffrichter, F. Edson, — 
Burk, — Bluriison, J. Mclnerheney, Misses L. and E. Hoffrichter, R. and L. Blumson. 
Taplan Women —Mesilames T. Fj)gden, G. Htewart, W. Weston, P. Bates, A. F. 
Scheadle, D. Chancellor, J. D. Keaylon, B. Moffatt, P. B. Hodge,iW. Flynn, E. Hienze, 
E. H. Schultze, F. Barton, B. Turner, and Misses A. Day and M. ITynn. 

Kew Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Renmark—A. Cunningham, W. Symonds, J. van Velsen, E. W. Telfer; Miltnlie—^Ray 
'Btory, Cummins—W. B. Walkoin; Sutherlands—^W. Pfeiffer, J. Murphy, A. Twartz, 
H. Niemz; Murray Bridge—F. S. Burr; Dudley—M. B. Telfer; Yandiah—Oscar Keller; 
Allandale East—B. Carlin. 

Number of members, 7,998; number of Branches, 328. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODDOE MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. BandkirI) & Co., Limjted, reported on July .‘Ird, 19:53:— 

Bun^ER.—Although the season opened auspieiously in May, the rainfall in June was 
very disappointing, light showers only falling in certain areals, but where most needed 
little was received. The result is that tlu* pastures are now backward, and the cold 
weather and frosts receivwl have che<'ked the growth. Bupplies of cream to our 
factories, although showing a slight incr(>as(‘ (laeli wts^k, ar(‘ considerably behind the 
quantity receive*! for tlu* corre.sponding ja'riod last yt^ar, and exj)()rt ligurcs have 
Huffere<i in cons(M[uence. laxod dc'niaml throughout June kept uj) well, and th(‘ surplus 
was quitted to lx)ndon; but pric<‘S tlu‘re have not shown any appr(‘ciublc hardiming. 
Advices, however, from Britain now indicate a mor** ojdimistic t(me. Choicest crefunery 
fresh butter in Imlk, Is. Old.; prints ami <lclivcry extra. (Thes*' prices are subject 
to the stabilisation levies.) Store ami <*oll(‘ctors7d. to 8d, }H'r 11*. at store <loor, less 
usual selling charges. Special lots higlicr. 

Eggs. —Production increased very rajudlv, and with the local dimiand having 
weakened, there is now an incTeasing sur])lus eacJi week. Some exporters liave already 
c-ornaneneed packing for Britain, which is ph("noniinally early, but an outlet lias now 
to be obtaine*! for the eggs, and there is therefore no aUernati\’e but to got stocks 
avray. Valium ea.He*l ray»idly, but shouhl steady ns soon as export y)arity is reached. 
Ordinary country eggs, hen or duck, Oil. y»(‘r dozen; selected, testial, and infertile higher. 

OlTEESE.—Tlie yiroduction in the South-East has shown no im[)rovernent during the 
hist few weeks, as rain is needed theri* and the cold wt'uther has checked the feed, so 
that the supplies of milk are yiractically stationary. There is 8uffici(*nt cheese being 
nianufjicfured, however, for local ne<*ds, ami consignments cleared satisfactorily from 
week to wwk. New makes, medium and large, 81*1. to HJd,; loaf, S^d. to 9]d.; semi- 
inatured and matured, lOd. to 11*1. y)er lb. 

Bacon. —Owing to the hardening in [irices of live hogs, values for bacon firmwl 
several times in .tunc, but this did not cause any clieck in consuni])ti()n, and rates even 
now are not unreasonably high. The factori(‘8 marketed suffioiimt cjiuintities for all 
requirernents, and stocks were kept (dear from week to week. Best local sides, 8|d. 
to Od.; best factory cured middles, lUd. to lOd.; large, Od.; rolls, G^d. to 7d.; hams, 
lOid. to lid. per lb.; cooked, Is. to Is. Id. Lard, prints, 48. Cd. y)cr dozen. 

AlmonI>s.—T he sale of almonds was w'(dl maintained throughout the month and 
heavier quantities than usual were diai>os(*tl of. Values firmed (hiring the month and 
are now steady. Softshells and Brandis, Spl. to 9^d.; hardshells, 5d. to S^d. per lb.; 
kernels, Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per lb. 

Honf.y.—T he usual winter dcunand for honey continued, but sjih‘s of parcel lots 
interstate were few and far betw<M‘n. Values were without alteration. Prime clear 
extracted in liquid condition, 3d. to 3id. per lb.; lower grades, l^d. to 2Jd. yier lb. 

BeE8W^a.x was in b(‘tter suyiyJy and all consignimmts clearcsl; Is. Oid. to Is. Id. per 
lb., according to sample. 

I^tiVE Poultry.—T here w^as a strong demand experiimced throngliout .fum* for all 
classes of poultry, but rnon^ yiarticularlv for yirirne quality table birds. As yxmltcrcvs 
are carrying only light st(»cks, we anticipate that the g(H)d demand will continue, ;md 
advise consigning. Orat(*s loaned on ap'idication. Prime roosters, .3s. to 4s.; nice- 
conditioned cockerels, ‘2s. TmI. to 2s.‘lld.; fair-conditiontHl cockereds, Is. lOd. to 2s. 4d., 
chickens lower. Heavy weight lums. 2a. 2d. to 3s. 2d.; medium liens, Is. Sd. to 2s^ Id.; 
light hens, Is. 5d. to Is. 8d.; couple of yiens of \v(*<‘dy sorts lower, (b'ose, 2s. Gd. to 
38. 6d.; goslings lower. Prime young Muscovy drakes, .3a. to 4 h. ; young Muscovy ducks, 
2g. to 2g, Gd.; ordinary ducks. Is. Gd, to 2s. .3d.; ducklings low'cr. Turkeys, good to 
prime condition, T^d. to lOd. per lb. live W'cight; turkeys, fair condition, Gd. to 7d. 
per lb. live weight; fattening sorts lowrer. Pigeons, S^d. to 44d. onidi. 

Potatoes.—L ocal new, 5s. 6d, per cwt. 

Onions.—N ew season’s, Ss. Gd. y>er cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department,, 
show the rainfal] at the subjoined stations for the month of June, 1933, also the average 
precipitation for the month of June, and the average annual rainfall. 


1 

Station. 

For 1 
June, 
1933. 

Av’ge 

lor 

June. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fail. 

Fab Nobth ai^ 

1 . 
rp Uppeb Nob 

TH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

003 

0-62 

4*70 

Marree. 

— 

0-72 

6-89 

Farina . 

— 

0-86 

647 

Copley . 

O'10 

107 

7‘94 

Beitana . 

— 

109 

854 

Blinman. 

— 

1-61 

11-95 

Hookina. 

006 

1-83 

11-53 

Hawker . 

Oil 

1-92 

12-30 

Wilson . 

004 

1-82 

11-78 

Gordon. 

006 

1-51 

10-63 

Quom. 

014 

1*83 

13-29 

Port Augusta .. 

0-23 

M7 

942 

Bruoe. 

007 

1-37 

9-93 

Hammond. 

013 

1-42 

11-31 

Wilmington .... 

043 

2-45 

17-43 

Willowie. 

008 

1-67 

12-19 

Melrose. 

052 

3-34 

22-85 

Booleroo Centre 

0*45 

219 

1616 

Port Germein .. 

063 

1'63 

12-43 

Wirrabara. 

0*54 

2-74 

19-21 

Appila . 

0-59 

1-79 

14-67 

Cradook........ 1 

0-02 1 

L59 

10*83 

Carrieton. 

012 1 

1-68 

12-31 

Johnburg . 

013 1 

1-34 

10-61 

Eurelia. 

0-24 

1-71 

12-87 

Orroroo . 

017 

1-77 

13-21 

Nackara. 

003 1 

1*42 

11-16 

Black Rock .... 

009 

1-00 

12-41 

Oodlawirra .... 

0-26 

1*43 

11-66 

Peterborough .. 

0-37 

1-61 

13-21 

Yongala . 

0-47 

1*85 

14-42 

Nobth-East. 

0r 

Yunta. 

i 0 15 

1 100 

850 

Waukaringa ... 

016 

104 

8-00 

Mannahill . 

012 

0*92 

8-28 

Cockbum. 

1 0-38 

0-96 

7-96 

Broken Hill .... 

1 006 

1 18 

9-63 

Loweb Nobth. 


Port Pirie . 

070 

1-76 

13-17 

Port Broughton 

0-65 

205 

13-93 

Bute. 

101 

2-31 

15-36 

Laura. 

101 

2-44 

17-91 

Caltowie. 

0-80 

208 

16-69 

Jamestown .... 

0-65 

233 

17-71 

Gladstone . 

104 

2*09 

16-29 

Crystal Brook .. 

103 

218 

16-78 

Georgetown .... 

0-95 

247 

18-38 

Narridy . 

0-75 1 

220 

15-88 

Eedhill. 

1-34 

241 

16-66 

Spalding. 

0-88 

2-59 

18-99 

Gulnare . 

1-35 

2-60 

18-66 

Yacka. 

091 

213 

15-33 

Koolunga. 

0-70 

215 

16-40 

Snowtown. 

0-94 

2*26 

16-64 


Station. 

For 

June, 

198S. 

Av’ge 

for 

June. 

1 Av’ge 
Annual 

Raln- 

faU. 

Loweb Noki 

H .—con 

iinued. 


Brinkworth. 

1-20 

2-31 

15-74 

Blyth . 

0-79 

2-24 

16-77 

Clare. 

1-03 

3-40 

24-58 

Mintaro . 

0-68 

3-40 

23-42 

Watervale ..... 

0-86 

3-80 

26-91 

Auburn . 

0-70 

316 

28-98. 

Hoyleton. 

062 

2-26 

n-sa 

Balaklava . 

0-62 

1-94 

15-48 

Pt. Wakefield .. 

1-05 

1-64 

12'93 

Terowie ... 

0-37 

1-66 

13-36 

Yarcowie. 

0-46 

1-88 

13*67 

Hallett .. 

0-63 

2-17 

16-40 

Mount Bryan .. 

0-65 

2-31 

ie-66 

Kooringa. 1 

0-47 

2-41 1 

17-80 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0-61 

2-68 i 

18*66. 

West op Murbav Range. 


Manoora. 

0-71 

249 

18*88. 

Saddleworth ... 

0-58 

2*63 

19*66- 

Marrabel . 

0-66 

2-73 

19-84 

Riverton . 

0-66 

2-78 

20-75 

Tarloe. 

0-70 

2-36 

18-11 

Stockport. 

0-55 

2-29 

16-88- 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-68 

2-29 

16-64 

Kapunda. 

0-68 

2-61 

19-7»' 

Freeling. 

0-44 

245 

17-86 

Greenock. 

0-65 

294 

21-68 

Truro . 

0-26 

2-77 

19-98. 

StockweU. 

0-48 

2-85 

20-12 

NuriootpA . 

0-50 

2-98 

2064 

Angaston. 

0-40 

324 

22-43 

Tanunda . 

0-49 

3-25 

22-08' 

Lyndoeh . 

0-68 

3-66 

2346- 

Williamstown .. 

100 

476 

27-71 

Adelaide Plains 


Owen . 

0-67 

1-67 1 

14-33. 

Mallala. 

0-60 

2 34 1 

16-66 

Roseworthy .... 

0-68 

2-49 1 

17*34 

Gawlor. 

0 55 

2-64 

18-96- 

Two Wells. 

0-91 

2-33 i 

16-70- 

Virginia. 

0-69 

2 - 66 i 

17-12 

Smithfield ... ^. 

0-70 

2-66 j 

17-60* 

Salisbury. 

0-78 

2-80 

18*64 

Adelaide. 

1-33 

3-13 

21-10- 

Glen Osmond .. 

1-62 

4-33 

25-98 

MagUl. 

1-45 

4-12 

26-60 

Mount Losty Ranobs. 


Teatree Gully .. 

1-19 1 

4-65 

27-^ 

Stirling West .. 

4-16 

8-14 

46-91 

Xlraidla. 

8-46 

7-64 

43-91 

Clarendon ..... 

2-29 

5-^ 

32-St 

Morphett Vale . 

1-65 

3-48 

22-64 

Noarlunga. 

1-21 

3*20 

2084 

Willunga . 

2-06 

400 

26-01 

Aldinga . 

1-32 

8-80 

2021 
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RAINFALL— continued* 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1983. 

Av’ge 

lor 

June. 

Av^ge 

Annual 

Eain- 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

Juno, 

1988. 

Av’ge 

for 

June. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Bain* 

fan. 

Mount Lofty Ranges— contd. 

West of Spencer’s Gulf— contd. 

Hyponga. 

1-96 

4-97 

29-48 

Kudall . 

1-49 

1-52. 

1219 

Normanville ... 

199 

3-29 

20-69 

Cleve . 

2-34 

1 92 

14-66 

YankaiiUa .... < 

1-99 

3-88 

22-85 

Cowell . 

1-74 

1-25 

11-10 

Mount Pleasant 

0-59 

4-31 

27-18 

Miltalie. 

1-49 

1-68 

13-54 

Birdwood. 

093 

4-82 

29-16 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0-81 

232 

14-92 

Gumeracha .... 

1-26 

5-42 

33 39 

Kimba . 

0-56 

1-61 

11-62 

Millbrook Res. . 
Tweedvale. 

M4 

218 

6-63 

6-22 

34- 86 

35- 89 

Yorke Peninsula. 

Woodside. 

1-46 

5-34 

32-25 

Wallaroo . 

0-90 

2-09 

13-91 

Amblesidd. 

203 

6*69 

34-87 

Kadina. 

0-79 

2-29 

16*61 

Nairne ... 

1-41 

4-26 

28-09 

Moonta. 

0-70 

2-24 

16-06 

Mount Barker .. 

1-84 

4-68 

31-79 

Poskeville . 

0 70 

2-37 

15-46 

Eobunga . 

2-54 

631 

33-15 

Maitland . 

0-99 

3-09 

19-90 

Macclesfield .... 

212 

462 

30-43 

Ardrossan . 

1-00 

205 

13-93 

Meadows . 

219 

5*61 

36-12 

Port Victoria ... 

0-58 

2-33 

16-40 

Strathalbyn .... 

M9 

2 54 

19-34 

Curramulka .... 

1-60 

2-80 

17-87 

Mubbay Flats and 

Valley. 

Minlaton . 

Port Vincent .. . 

0-96 

1-54 

2-85 

2-36 

17-80 

14-40 

Memngie . 

1 36 

2-68 

18-37 

Brentwood. 

0-97 

2-39 

15-46 

MUang . 

0*81 

2 15 

14-92 

Stansbury. 

Warooka . 

1-67 

1-35 

2-52 

16-81 

Langhorne’s Ck. 

0-94 

1-94 

14-76 

2-73 

17-61 

Wellington. 

Of)? 

1*94 

14-56 

Yorketown .... 

1-67 

2-64. 

16-94 

Tailem Bend ... 

0 83 

1-85 

14-70 

Edith burgh. 

2-03 

241 

16-34 

Murray Bridge . 

Callington . 

Mannum . 

0-77 

0-62 

036 

1-68 

2-00 

1-39 

13-59 

15-20 

11-47 

South and 

South-East. 

Palmer. 

029 

202 

16-43 

Caj)e Borda .... 

2-88 

4-63 

24-83 

Sedan . 

012 

1*62 

12-11 

King8CM:)te . 

2-06 

3-02 

19-11 

Swan Reach ... 

0-28 

1-26 

10-6<J 

Pcnneshaw .... 

3-61 

2-77 

18-85 

Blanchetown ,.. 

0-25 

1 22 

11-04 

Victor Harl>or ., 

2-31 

3-22 

21-27 

Eudunda . 

0-52 

2-29 

17-11 

Port Elliot. 

1-94 

2-85 

19-91 

Sutherlands .... 

018 

1-43 

10-82 

Ooolwa. 

1-65 

2-46 

17-81 

Morgan. 

0-29 

101 

9-20 

Copeville . 

0-17 

1-44 

31-44 

Waikerie . 

0-22 

M9 

9-66 

Moribali. 

0-23 

1-29 

11-10 

Overland Crnr... 

003 

114 

10-41 

Alawoona. 

0-29 

1-41 

10-02 

Loxton. 

018 

1-28 

11-59 

Mindarie . 

0 13 

1-56 

11-91 

Renmark. 

0-21 

M4 

10.49 

Sandalwood .... 

032 

1-85 

13-57 

West of Spencer’s Guli 

r. 

Karoonda . 

Pinnaroo . 

0 44 
0 41 

1-83 

1-75 

14-33 

14-54 

Eucla. 

101 

108 

9-98 

Parilla . 

0-62 

1-80 

13-90 

Nullarbor. 

1-20 

1 32 

8-73 

I^meroo . 

0-52 

201 

16-08 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-67 

2 21 

11-82 

Parrakie . 

041 

1-78 

14-49 

Penong . 

0-91 

1-94 

12 12 

Geranium. 

0 57 

2-01 

16-41 

Koonibba. 

0 94 

1*82 

11-82 

Peake . 

0-46 

2-00 

16-03 

Denial Bay .... 

0-61 

1-87 

11-36 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-38 

2-08 

15-38 

Ceduna . 

058 

1-58 

9-95 

Coomandook .. . 

0-64 

2 34 

17-11 

Smoky Bay .... 
Wirrulla .. 

071 

1*88 

10-28 

Coonalpyn. 

0-78 

2-38 

17-42 

034 

1-87 

10-08 

Tintinara. 

084 

2-56 

18-60 

Streaky Bay ... 

0-59 

2-87 

14 82 

Keith . 

0-68 

2-32 

17-87 

Chandada . 

0-70 

— 

_ 

Bordertown .... 

099 

260 

19-22 

Minnipa. 

045 

2-37 

13 68 

Wolseley . 

1-03 

2-45 

18-41 

Kyanoutta. 

0*59 

— 

— 

Frances . 

0 94 

2-58 

19-99 

Talia. 

0-63 

2-73 

14-63 

Naraooorte .... 

1-92 

3 26 

22-69 

Port EUiston ... 

1-83 

3-28 

16-39 

Penola . 

1-64 

3 57 

26-06 

Yeelanna. 

0-66 

208 

15-72 

Lucindale. 

1-94 

3-54 

23-16 

Cummins. 

104 

316 

17-35 

Kingston .' 

1-65 

3-98 

24-33 

Port Linooln.... 

1 38 

3 23 

19-34 

RolS... 

3 82 

4-05 

24-64 

Tumby. 

1*52 

1-91 

13-92 

Beachport. 

3-95 

4-68 

26-93 

Dngam . .. 

L36 

2-48 

16-73 

Millioent ... 

3 37 

4-67 

29-76 

Oatiow .. 

L91 

1-74 

13-08 

Kalangadoo .... 

3-14 

429 

32 03 

Amo Bay ...... 

1>62 

1-69 

12-44 

Mount Gambler 

2-85 

4-03 

30.62 
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Report 
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Aug. 

July. 

Aug. 

Adelaide. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Greenock. 

1431 

10 

_ 

Allandale East .... 

t 

7 

4 

Green Patch . 

’ * 

6 

3 

Appila-Yarrowie ... 

t 

7 

4 

Gumeracha . 


10 

8 

Ashbourne. 


5 

2 

Hanson . 

* 

11 

1 

Auburn Women’s .. 

♦ 

R 

25 

Hartley . 

t 

6 

— 

Balaklava . 

* 

— 

— 

Hindmarsh Island.. 

« 


— . 

Balumbah . 

t 

— 

— 

Hope Forest . 

t 

3 

7 

Balumbah Women’s 

* 

5 

2 

Hoyleton. 

* 

17 

17 

Beetaloo Valley ... 

t 

3&31 

— 

Inman Valley . 

t 

20 

17 

lielalie Women’s ... 

t 

11 

— 

Jamestown . 


19 

16 

Berri. 

* 

5 

9 

Jervois. 


13 

10. 

Belvidere. 

* 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo W’omeiTs 

t 

8 

12 

Biaokheath . 

t 

13 

10 

Kalangadoo. 


8 

12 

Black Springs. 

t 

— 

— 

Kalyan. 

* 

19 

10 

Blackwood. 

1443 

10 

14 

Kangarilla Women’s 

♦ 

20 

17 

Blyth . 

* 

28 

25 

Kanni. 


— 

— . 

Booleroo C^entr© ... 

* 

7 

4 

Kapinnie . 

« 

■— 

— 

Boolgun. 

1439 

— 

i 3 

Kapunda. 

* 

14 

11 

Boor’s Plains.. 


6&29 

3 

Karoonda . 


5 

9 

Bowhill . 

* 

3&31 

1 — 

Keith . 

* 

6 

a 

Brentwood. 

1435 

6 

3 

Kelly . 

t 

1 

5. 

Brinkley .. 


5 

2 

Kiikerran. 

* 

11 

8 

Brinkwortb. 

* 

3&31 

— 

Kongorong . 

* 

3&31 

— 

Bugle . 

* 

11 

8 

Koonibba. 

* 

6 

3 

Bute. 

<¥ 

20 

17 

Koppio. 

* 

4 

1 

Caliph. 

* 

4 

1 

Kringin . 

* 

10 

7 

Caralue. 

♦ 

! 5 

1 2 

Kulkawirra . 

t 

11 

8 

Carrow. 

* 

5 

1 ^ 

Kyancutta. 

t 

4 

1 

Cherry Gardens ... 

t 

1 

o 

KybyboHte . 

* 

6 

a 

Chilpuddie Rock ... 

1435 

— 

i — 

Kybybolite Women’s 

1418 

4 

— 

Clare Women’s. 

t 

1 — 

— 

Lameroo . 

4c 


5. 

Clarendon . 

* 

3&31 

— 

Langhorno’s Creek . 

1444 

' 5 

2 

Clove . 

♦ 

I 

5 

Laura . 

* 

I 8 

5 

Collie . 


5 

2 

Laura Bay. 

t 

— 

— 

Coomandook. 

t 

28 

25 

Lenswood and Forest 




Coonawarra. 

t 

— 

20 

Range . l 

t 

— 

— 

Coonawarra W’^omen’s 

t 

19 

16 

Light’s Pass. 

1433 


— 

Cummins. 

* 

14 

11 

Lipson . 


1 

5 

Cungena . 

t 

6 

3 

Lone Gum and 




Currency Creek .... 

t 

10 

7 

Monash . 

* 

5 

2 

Dudley ... 

t 

20 

1 & 29 

I.<one Ihne . 

* 

3 & 31 

— 

Elbow Hill. 

1436 

6 

3 

Lowbank.. 

* 

6 

2: 

Eudunda . 

* 

3 

7 

Loxton. 


14 

U 

Eurelia. 

* 

8 

12 

1 jyndoch . 

t 

4 

1&29 

Eurelia Women’s .. 

* 

5 

2 

McLaren Flat 



Farrell’s Flat. 

■¥ 

28 

25 

W^omen’s ....... 

1419 

6 

a 

Finnis.' 

t 



j Macclesfield.. 

t 

20 

IT 

Frances . 

♦ 

— 

— 

MacGillivTay. 


4 

t 

Frayvilie . 

1444 

— 

— 

i Mallala. 

♦ 

17 

21 

Gawler River .... 

t 

— 

— 

Maltee . 

t 

6 

8 

Georgetown. 

* 

1 

5 

Mangalo. 

t 

-: 

—' 

Geranium. 

* 

29 

26 

Mangalo Women’s . 

1419 

-- 


Gladstone .. 

* 

7 

4 

Marama 

t 

— 


Gladstone Women’s 

t 

14 

11 

Meadows . 


5 

■ .^2 

Glencoe . 

* 

11 

8 

Meribah. 

* 

10 

14 

Goode . 

1436 

6 

9 

Milang ...._... 

1446 

8 

12 

Goode W^omen’s.... 



9 

Millioent.. 


28 

25 
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Rudall . 


4 

1 

Miltalie. 

14d6 

1 

5 

Saddleworth . 

* 

7 

4 

Mindarie .. 

* 

7 

4 

Saddle worth Women’s 

t 

4 

I 

Honarto South .... 

1439 

— 

— 

Scott’s Bottom .... 

♦ 

1 

5 

Hoorlands . 

t 

— 

i ^ 

Shoal Bay . 

m 

4 

1 

Morcherd. 

t 

7 

4 

Smoky Bay. 

t 

14 

11 

Morchard WomenB*. 

t 

— 

1 — 

Snowtown . 

t 


___ 

Mount Barker. 

1 * 

17 

21 

South Kilkerran ... 


4 

1 

Mount Compass ... 

t 

6 

3 

Springton. 

* 

5 

2 

Mount Gambler ... 

t 

14 

11 

Stanley Flat . 

* 

17 

21 

Mount Hope . 

1437 

4 

1 

Strathalbyn. 

t 

12 

9 

Mount Pleasant.... 

1447 

— 

— 

Streaky Bay . 

* 

28 

25 

Mudamuckla. 

t 

8 

12 

Sutherlands. 

t 1 

6 

3 

Mundalla. 

t 

— 

— 

Tailem l:lend. 

♦ 1 

13 

10 

Mundalla Women’s 

1422 

6 

3 

Talia. 

* 

28 

25 

Murraytown . 

* 


— 

Tanianoola . 

t I 

1 

5 

Mypolonga. 

* 

12 

2 

3'antanoola Women’« 

1424 

5 

2 

My{K)Bga . 

* 

20 

17 

Taplan. 


4 

1 

Myria. 

m 

5 

2 

Taragoro . 

1438 

6 

3 

Nantawarra. 

* 

4 

3 

I'ariee. 


11- 

8 

Naracoorte . 

* 

8 

12 

I’ruro . 

t 

18 

21 

Nelshaby. 

1428 


— 

I’ulkineara. 

* 

6 

3 

Netberton . 

♦ 

r> 

2 

I’weed vale. , 

4t 

20 

17 

.Nunjikompita. 


6 

3 

Ungarra. 


13 

10 


t 

fi 

2 

L'})per W akef ield .. 

t 

Q 

3&31 

. ... f f ... . 

O’l^oughlin . 

t 

10 

14 

Uraidia and Summer- 

* 


Overland Corner ... 

1442 

5 

2 

town . 

* 

3 

7 

Owen . 

♦ 

7 

4 

W’addikeo Rocks .. 

* 

1 

5 

PaJabie. 

t 

— 

— 

W’aikerie . 

* 

14 

11 

J’arilla . 

* 

25 i 


Wallala . 

* 

12 

9 

Par ilia Women’s ... 

t 

19 

16 

W’aribi . 

* 

26 

23 

Parilla W^ell. 

* 

18 

1.5 

W^indearali . 

* 

4 

1 

Parilla Well Women’s 

* 

18 

15 

Wan^owio. 

t 

4 

1 

Parrakie Women’s. . 

t 

18 

22 

W'nrcowie Women’s. 

t 

4 

1 

Parima. 

m 

7 

4 

Warramboo. 


4 

8 

Paskeville . 

* 

4 

1 

WarriimlMK) omen's 

t 

— 


Pata. 

* 

7 

4 

Wasleys. 

t 

13 

10 

Penola . 


1 

6 

W’asleys Women’s . 

1425 

6 

3 

Penola Women’s ... i 

1422 

_ 

_ 

Wat<?irvale . 

♦ 

17 

21 

Penwortham. 

t 

6 

3 

Wauralte© . 


4 

1 

Petersvihe... 

* 

4 

1 

W’eavers. 

* 

10 

14 

Petina . 

* 

22 

26 

WV.tH>wie . 

1428 

3&31 

— 

Pinhong . 

t 

— 

— 

W’^iiliamstown 

* 



Pinnaroo .. 

1440 

_ 

_ 

Women’s . 

1426 

5 

2 

Pinnaroo Women’s , 

1423 

7 

4 

W’illowio. 

* 

24 

28 

Port Phiot. 

* 

15 

_ 

W^ilmington. 

t 

11 

15 

^gery. 

t 

4 

1 

Wirrilla ... 

m 

1 

5 

Py^gery Women’s .. 

1423 

— 

— 

Wirrilla Women’s .. 


® i 

3 

Ramco. 

t 

3&31 

— 

Wirnilla. 

* 

19 

16 

Bedhill. 

1430 

4 

— 

W’okelcy . 

* 

10 

14 

Rendokham . 

t 

1 

5 

Wudinna. 

t i 

— 1 

— 

Bendelsham Women’s 

1424 

—. 

— 

Yadnarie . 

t 1 

4 1 

1 

Riverton . 

» 

10 

14 

Yandiah. 

* 1 

— : 

11 

Roberts & Verran .. 

t i 

— 

— 

Yaninee. 


— 

__ 

Rosedale . 

t i 

— 

— 

Yeelanna. 


5 

2 

Bosevorthy ...... i 

* 1 

— 

— 

Yurgo Women’s.... 

1426 

: _ i 



* No Fe|)0(rfc» received duriog the month of June, 
t Held over. » In reoeae. ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Every producer should be a inember of the Agricultural Bureau. 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

IBrancU Secretaries are reminded that the following are exempt from payment 
of the Annual Bureau subscription;—Life members, Branch Secretaries, membera 
appointed before August Ist, 1930, and new members who reside in the samo 
house as (a) a life member, (h) Secretary, or (c) another member who already 
subscribes. 

The subscription for all other members is 2s. 6d., commencing from August Ist 
in each year, provided that—subject to the above exemptions—nominations 
forwarded during the months of January to June must be accompanied by a 
payment of Is. Od. each nomination for that period.] 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


KYBYBOLITE (Averase annual ruinfall, 22in.). 

April 4th.—^Attendance, 17. 

Jam Making and Fruit Preseuvino. —Mrs. B. Shepherd rea<l the following paper:— 
*‘A11 jama may be made either from fresh fruit or from pulp, but fresh fruit is pre¬ 
ferable. Best results are obtained by using ripe sound fruit and slightly under-ripe 
fruit in equal proportions. Tlie ripe fruit provides good color and flavor, the unripe 
fruit supplies the pectin found in most fruit. Pectin is the jollying iiroperty, and is 
present in some fruit more than in othei-s. Melons, for instance, liave not much 
pectin, neither have rasplK^rries, while in red currants pectin is plentiful. In some 
other fruits, such as quinces, it does not easily come into solution, because there is not 
sufficient acid in the fruit. In tliis case the addition of lemon juice is beneficial. The 
pectin is not properly developed in fniit that is under-ripe, wliile in over-ripe fruit 
it disappears altogether. The best stage, then, for jam or jelly milking is when tlie 
fruit is fully grown and just before it ripens. Berry fj’uits, sucli. as raspberry, logan¬ 
berry, &c., require a rapid boiling after the sugar has been added in order to secure 
a good flavor, and a good light bright color. The longer jam is boiled the darker it 
becomes. Quinces, p(?ars, fimJ apples require a more gentle boiling in order to gain 
a rich red color. Brewers’ cryatalsror white granulated sugar is best for jam making. 
The usual qua:itity of sugar used is from Bb. to 11b. of fruit—nothing Ic^ss than half 
at any time, because the jam will not keep. Acid fruits require equal quantities of 
sugar to fruit. If one thoroughly dissolves the sugar before the jam comes to the 
boil again, it does not, crystalise biter on, when stored for some length of time. Also 
one has to skim the jam, but if I add 1 tablespoonful of butter, just as the jam is 
coming to boil again after ad<ling the sugar, I do not have tc skim at all. I add 1 
tablespoon fill of butter to each Ifilb. of fruit. In making fig jam, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar. This will sto]) mould, which is very common in fig jam. There are several 
ways of making jam. One is by cooking the fruit in water or, its own juice slowly 
until tender and then to add sugar and boil ra|>idly until the test shows that it is 
cooked. This may be used with quinces, dried apricots, plums, &c. Another method 
is to moke a syrup of sugar and water, or sugar and fruit juice, and then add the 
fruit. Another is to add sugar to the fruit and put it on to boil. Often with peaches, 
apricots, and pineapple the sugar is put on the fruit over iiiglit. Allow the jam to 
cool before bottling, tlion bottle and let it stand until cold. Then paste down with 
a })iec<‘ of yiaper. I .‘dways use very thin brown paper and put pa-ste on both sides, 
making it .airtight wlien dry. I make the ]>aste by using a little flour mixed wjth cold 
water and tlien cookcil with boiling water. I sometimes use white wax, then I do not 
always paste down. /Ve-serr/a//.—It is a groat boon to the housewife to have a good 
supply of fiuit, such as {.ireserved and dried,^ for winter use. By doing this one has 
to be ready for bottling fruits ms they come into season. Take the fruits intended 
for Iwttling. Wash and grade out any that have grubs in or bruised spots on them. 
To prepare the fniit, if apricot, cut in halves, take out stones, pack into bottles cut 
side down, and pack as tightly a? possible. Fill up the bottles with cold water or 
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isyrup; the bottles should be quite full—within half an inch of the top. The water 
or syrup should be poured into the bottles slowly, so that the air may escape from the 
bottles, otherwise after sterilisation some of the fruit at the top will not be covered 
with liquid and will discolor. The syrup can be prepared by boiling sugar and water 
together. I never make a syrup, but put the sugar and water on the fruit; put on a 
rubber ring, lid, and clip, and ijut into steriliser and bring slowly to the degrees stated. 
I allow 5 dessertspoonfuls of sugar to 1 of the No. Jld Fowler’s bottles. If the 
syrup is too heavy, the fruit rises to the top. B<j very careful when putting on the 
rubber rings to see that they are not twisted, otherwise they will not seal airtight. 
"When bottling bananas alone they axe scarcely worth bottling, because they lose their 
flavor and turn very milky in appearance; but if sliced and mixed with pineapple, 
poaches, apricots, cherries, plums, or any other fruits and made into a fruit salad 
it is then a very satisfactory addition. Another cause why fruit rises to the top is 
because it is overripe. If one has a Fowler’s outfit and reads the instructions carefully, 
there should not be any trouble wth bottling fruit.” (Secretory, MrSu W. Kekwick.) 

MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 10th.—Attend.anee, 12. 

Jam Making Recipes. —Mrs. W. Munday read the following paper:—”The best 
results are obtained by boiling the fruit half an hour before adding the sugar. Very 
few fruits need the addition of water. After the sugar has been added boil it hard 
nntil cooked. Plum jam needs 5 to 1 hour boiling after the sugar has been added. 
Prolonged boiling with the sugar has the effect of partly and sometimes wholly des¬ 
troying the jellying properties of the fruit. Lengthy Iwiling of sugar also darkens 
the color of the jam and spoils the taste. Pimapple and Melon Jam: 91bs. melon, 
1 tin pineapple, fljlbs. sugar, 2 teaspoons acid; make a syrup of sugar and pineapple 
juice, then add piiicapj)le and melon cut up small, and boil about 3 hours; add 1 tea¬ 
spoon of pineapple essence when cool. Tomato Sani-ee: Slbs. tomatoes, ilb. salt, 21bs. 
brown or white sugar, l(]t. vinegar, loz. pepx)er, loz. allspice, loz. clovtjs, 6 large onions, 
3 or 4 apples; lH)il for 3 hours, strain, and bottle while hot. Dripinng Calic (Mrs. P 
Cllcave); 1J cups sugar, } cup dripping, 1 cup milk, 2 eggs, ^ cup currants, I cup 
Taisins, 1 piece lemon j)eel, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons tartar. Method— 
Mix sugar and eggs then milk; dissolve dripi)ing and carb. soda with boiling water 
and add to the mixture; sift cream tartar and flour and add currants, raisins, and 
lemon peel with flour; tln.m mix all together. The mixture must be rather soft, if 
too stiff, add boiling water. Bake ^ hour. Green Tonmto Sa/iice (Mrs. B. Coles) : 
<61 hs. green tomatoes, 2 large onions, 21bs. browm sugar, r)ozs. salt, 2oz8. pepper corns, 
-^oz. cloves, loz. allspice (tie popper corns, &c., in muslin bag), IJpts. vinegar; put all 
in preserving pan and Ixiil 2 hours; rub through sieve and bottle. This sauce can he 
used for browning gravies and stews and flavoring dishes.” (Secretary, Mrs. B. Coles.) 

IMcLAREN FLAT. 

May 3rd.—.\ttendancc, 16. 

Home Nursing. —Paper read by Mrs. K. Warren:—“The doctors of the old school 
^lependtMi almost entirely upon the administr.ation of drugs in treatment of disease, but 
the modern practitioner rt^gards drugging with growing disfavor. The open-air treat¬ 
ment of eon sumption has revolutioniscil the treatment not only of consumption, but of 
many other diseases. T>T;)hoid fever, pneumonia, and a large number of other diseases 
that w'oro formerly treated almost exclusively by drugging are now treated almost 
-entirely by other mejuis. Physicians have long rwognistM.! that as a chiss drugs are 
unsatisfactory remedies. In many cases a drug which acts favorably in the relief of 
<?ertain distressing symptoms provokes other symptoms which are quite as unpleasant 
tmd perhaps more serious. Thus the coal-tar products, acetanilide and j)henacetin, are 
frequently prescribed for the relief of lj(;adacho. The coal tar remedies are notorious 
heart depressants. Morphia and other nerve sedatives relieve pain, not by removing 
the-cause of the disease, but by paralysing temporarily the nervc^8 that convey the 
liensations of pain. It is quite different with the administration of water treatments. 
The fomentation, or, alternate hot and cold compress, frequently relieves pain, not by 
benumbing the sensibilities, but by controlling the inflammation which causes the pain. 
The cold bath or the cooling wet sheet- pack re<iiices fever, not by depressing the heart 
and other vital organs, as in the case of certain fever-reducing drugs, but through the 
natural physical processes of heat radiation and elimination. Other examples may be 
mentioned, but these are sufficient to illustrate the superiority of simple procedures 
over drugs in the treatment of many common diseases and ailments, wdiile there are 
many drugs which may, under the direction of the physician, be advantageously 
employed in the .treatment of disease. Beyond a doubt the majority have profound 
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conMetice in any drug prescribed by a doctor, while they regard very dubiously the 
advice to employ a graduated bath or wet sheet pack. The word ^health^ oona^s from 
the Anglo-Saxon word meaning * whole.Health may be defined as a condition, iit 
Which all the bodily organs perform their function haimoniOtisly. Dist^as© i» a con*- 
dition of discord in ■\>rhich one or more organs are disturbed; in fact, Seldom, if ever^ 
is but one organ disordered, for the body, though comi)ose<l of many members, is a 
unit* Its various parts are so closely related that if one member suffers, all Suffer 
to a greater or less degj‘ee. Th© fluid that bathes and unifies the various structures of 
the body is called blood. The blood ia truly cnlled the ‘life,’ because it carriefl oxygen 
find food, the elements of life, to each tiny cell in tlie body. It further collects the* 
poisonous waste materifils thrown off by countless cells and conveys them to the various 
eliminative organs for excretion. Tlie simple treatments which follow are based upon, 
the fact that by the uao of water at various temperatures it is possible, to a large- 
extent to control the flow' of blood through any portion of the body. In order that 
these treatments may be understood, it is ne<*,Cssary to explain briefly the effects of 
heat and cold upon the body. A brief application of cold to the skin causes momentary 
closure or contraction of the sux>erficial blood vessels, follow'ed x^romptly by dilation and 
an increased flow of blood through tliem. A hot application to the skin x^roduccs first 
a contraidion of both sujiorficial ?ind deep blood vessels, followed almost immediately 
by dilation and reddening of the akin, Bj' alternate hot and cold applications, the- 
circulation of the blood in any portion of the body may be remarkably increased. The 
hot application, which should continue for about two minutes, causes dilation of the 
blood vessels with a consequent inrush of }>lood to jfill them; a cold application of JA 
to 20 seconds’ duration is then made, which contracts, thus causing a juimping- 
process, increasing the flow of blood throughout the jiart. ProlongiMl local application» 
of cold are useful in controlling certain acute inflammations in the early stage. Thus, 
if very cold compresses are applied continuously for several hours to a developing 
boil, its progress may be firrostod. If the boil has already begun to soften—^an oceur- 
rouco indicative of pus formation—^it is useless to employ a cold compress. In such 
a case hot foments should be applie<l, Iwcause they hasten the formation of pus an<i 
so facilitate recovery. By a hot compress or fomentation is meant a local application 
to the skin of moist heat, by means of cloths w’vuiig out in very hot water. This tr(?at* 
ment servos a. number of purx) 08 e 8 , according to the mode of lulminiotration. It may 
be ust3d to relieve pain, to draw away stagnant blood from a congested })art, or to- 
increase the flow of blood. To administer a foment, have the boiling water near 
patient, fold a piece of flannel two or three times, and place in a second x>iece of lineri 
in a vessel. The ends of the second piece should hang over the sides of the vessel 
employed, as it acts as a wringer; the ends should be kept dry so aa not to burn the- 
hands. Pour on boiling w'ater, and allow' the flannel to become thoroughly saturated; 
gather up opposite ends of the wTinger and twist to squeeze out suiqdus moisture. Shake 
a second before applying—^tlie steam is apt to burn—then ajiply gradually. The 
fomontatioii should cover a larger area than the part affected. Hot sponging to the 
spine of a restless jiatient often induces slet'p. The soila sponge is often employwl for 
•the relief of itching, as in hives or insect bites. Tepid sponging will reducc’s higli teim 
peratiires. The immersion of both hands in very cold W'ater sometimes arrests obstinjito- 
bleeding from the nose. In treatment of chilldains nothing is more effective than 
alternate hot and cold baths. Many do not rejilise the value of common household 
salt in home nursing, As v gargle to keoj> the throat and mouth healthy, it i« excel¬ 
lent, because the germs of many infectious diseases are found in the throat and 
No gafgle will kill the germs once they are there, but regular gargling will ke©p the 
throat healthy and clean. The sialt bath for any infected or poisoned, wound is very 
largely used in the meddcal world to-day. The Effected part i« immersed in the but 
saline bath and kept at an evem temperature for some time. This done at two-hourly 
intervals, followed by a hot fomentation tind tho injured part covered with oiled flillt, 
to retain heat, then bound Ui|> with cotton wmol, will often save a visit to tho docto?,'^ 
Recipes. —Apple Slice (Miss P. Bell): lib. S.R. flour, ilb. sugar, ^Ib. butter, t egg, 
pinch salt, little lemon juice, 1 talliesixionful water, Hb. stewed apples, ifeihod— -Sift flour 
with sugar and salt, beat egg, add lemon juic«j and water, mb butter into flour, itdd 
liquid to make a stiff dough, roll out fin. thioik, divide in two imrts. Cover one 
half mth stewed ap-plea and cover with othei* half. Brush over with winter and aprinklB 
with sugar .and cinnamon. Bake 20 to 30 minutes. Apple Tart (Mrs. Bert Euiott) .* 
8oz8. each of cream, butter, and sugar, add 1 egg, then i^lb. B.B-. flour, roll Out, and liu© 
tart plates. Bake in a moderate oven. When cold, fill witli stewed apples which huve 
been cooked as dry as possible. Decorate top wdth whipped croam. AppU Bmw (Mrs* 
0. Oakley): But on to stew two largo cooking c-pples, ^ cup sugar (or sweeten to tustc}. 
Wlien well mashed, stand aside to cool, add the well-beaten white of large ©gg Ut two 
small eggs, beat both together, an/i pour into dish. Do not smooth top. Sprinkle with 
(h^siccateil cocoanut, sot aside a few hours to cool, and serve with egg custard. Bour 
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off any liquid tliat separates from apple before putting in whites of eggs. Apf%$- 
(Mi'S. S. Elliott) : 6ozs. flour, ^ teaspoonful baking powder, little sjilt, yolk of 
one two tablespoonfuls water, little lemon juice, 4oz8. shortening, ^Ib. butter, and 
fib. dripping. CJut pastry with cutter and place in pattypans, then a teaspoonful of 
apple, then beat the white of one egg with tablespoonful sugar, 1 tablespoonful cocoa- 
nut, and pla.<*.e on top of apples, then bake. Apple Tart (Mrs. B. Powell and Mrs. E- 
Air) : Have Vetwly lined with puff pastry or shorterust two plates. Take 3 apples, peel 
and Core, squeeze juice of 1 lemon, grate rind of | lemon, add sugar to ta.ste, and stir 
well; break 2 eggs into a basin with 1 tal>le8poonful sugar, beat well fus for a sponge, 
pout into apple mixture and stir well. Pour into lined plates ivnd dot a few pieces of 
butter over it. Apple Fritters (Miss R. Elliott): Take 4 tablespoonfuls S.R. flour, 2 
eggs, and little new milk. Make a stiflP Iwitter, beat well, and stand five ininutea. Pare and 
eore apples, cut into rings, roll in .sugar, dip into batter, and fry in })](nitv of boiling 
fat. (Secretary, Mrs. B. Elliott.) 

MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.7Gin.). 

April 2l8t.—Attendance, 8. 

Tapers on ^‘Literature in the hloine” were read by Mesdames Hutchesson, Oberlander,. 
and Varcoe, each writer giving a list of books suitable for reading for both young and 
old. (Secretary, Mrs. M. liutcliesson.) 

May 19th.—Attendance, lb. 

Biscuit BficiPES.—(Mrs. Hutchesson) Jam Dropa: 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoonfiil cream 
tartar, ^ teaspoon soda, i c«p sugar, i cup butter, 2 eggs; heat butter and sugar to a 
cream, add eggs and beat well; then add flour and roll into balls with the hands; make 
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Ihole IB centre and put in jam; bake in quick oven for 15 minutes, Miinohiea: 1 cup 
each flour, rolled oats, sugar, eocoanut, ^Ib. butter, 1 tablespoon golden syrup, 1 small 
teaspoonful of soda, 2 tablespoons water; -mix dry ingredients together, melt butter and 
golden syrup, then add water in which the soda has been dissolved; mix and drop a 
teasi)oonful on slide and bake in moderate oven until golden brown. (Mrs. Ey) docMes: 

3 eggs, their weight in flour, cornflour, sugar, and butter, and 1 teaspoon c. tartar and 
I teaspoon soda; beat butter and sugar, add dry ingredients (mixed); drop in spoon¬ 
fuls on a slide then place two together; dee. Vanilla jBisowiU: 4ozs. flour, 2oz8» sugar, 
.yolk 1 egg, i teaspoon vanilla essence, 2ozs. butter, i teaspoon baking powder; cream 
butter and sugar, add yolk and beat well, then add vanilla, then sifted flour and baking 
powder; put through biscuit forcer and bake until a light brown. (Mrs. Sullivan) 
Maium Biscuit^: 1 cup flour, J cup each cornflour or maizena, butter, sugar, pincli of 
salt, 1 egg and 2 tablespoons milk; sift flour, rub in butter and sugar; mix beaten 
egg and milk together and add slowly to flour, using just enough to make a stiff 
dough; roll out and cut in slices; bake in moderate oven 15 minutes; when cold, put 
together with filling between, and ice top. Filling—'^Ib. seeded raisins and loz. of 
almonds or walnuts made into a paste wdth lemon or orange juice. Gocoanut Fingprs*. 
Rub i\h. butter, Sozs. sugar, ^it flour, and | teaspoon soda, and 1 teaspoon of c. 
tartar together; then add 1 tablespoon of desiccated eocoanut; mix with 1 egg (well 
beaten); roll and cut; dip in milk and then eocoanut. (Mrs. L. B. Elton) Arrowroot 
Biscuits: Take IJ cups flour, h cup arrowroot, | cup sugar, 3 tablespoons butter or 
dripping, i teaspoon soda, 1^ teaspoons e. tartar, essence if liked, and 1 or 2 eggs well 
beaten, to which has been added enough water or milk to make about f cup; sift 
flour, arrowroot, soda, and c. tartar; add sugar; rub in butter; form into a stiff dough 
with egg and milk or water, roll out and cut into shape; bake about 10 or 15 minutes 
in a brisk oven. (Mrs. A. Cassels) Cheumpagne Biscniits: 2 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 
ilb. shortening, 1 teaspoon c. tartar, ^ teaspoon soda, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon mUk; beat 
egg with sugar, add milk, rub shortening into flour, mix to a stiff dough; bake 10 
minutes. Date Slices: Mash some stoned dates, add a, little boiling water; 8X>read 

between layers of champagne bistmit dough and cut into fingers. Cinnamon MoUsi 

Roll out a long atrip of biscuit dough, about 4in. wide, spread lightly with jam and 
dust with cinnanion; roll up and cut into pieces about fin. in length. (Mrs. H. W. 

Altschwager) ChampagiK^, Biscuits: 2 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup butter, 2 eggs, 

I teaspoon carb. soda, 1 teaspoon c. tartar, 2 tablespoons milk or more if required; 
bake 10 to 15 minutes. Belgian Biscuits: 1 cup flour, 2 ozs. butter, Hozs. castor sugar, 
yolk of 1 egg, i teaspoon cinnanion or nutmeg; cream butter and sugiir until soft, 
tlicn add egg yolk; stir in flour and spice and knead by hand until well mixed; roll 
out thin, }>ut on greased slide; bake 10 minutes in a moderate oven; when cold, x)ut 
jam between two, and if liked, ice the top. Ammonia Biscuits: lib. flour, -Jib. sugar, 
ilb. butter, ^oz. ammonia dissolved in 4 cup hot milk. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Hutchosson.) 

MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 23.04in.). 

May 12th.—Attendance, 11. 

Mrs. Golding gave a demonstration of re-footing a stocking. Hints on knitting woollen 
goods were also freely glassed on from one member to another. Ginger Sponge (Miss K. 
Hillier): jib. butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 eggs, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon c. tartar, and ^ teaspoon 
carb. soda, 2 teaspoons (dnnamon, 2 teasxnions ginger, i cup milk; beat butter and sugar 
to a cream, add eggs well beaten, then ginger, cinnamon, soda, c. tartar, and milk; 
bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven. (Secretary, Miss K. Hillier.) 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.0Gin.), 

]^y ,3rd.—Attendance, 19. 

Question Ik)X. —The meeting took the form of a Question Pox:—How to obtain 
blight gloss on collars? Answer: Mix starch overnight, and when required add 1 tea* 
spoonful each of tnrx>entine and borax. How to prevent paper from sticking to cakes? 
Answer: Use dripping that does not contain salt. An excellent preventive used by 
factories is vegetable oil. What causes cakes to sink in centre when, almost done? 
Answer: Opening oven door too soon, an unbalanced mixture, too much butter, sugar, 
etc., too hot an oven or too cold, moving cjike, kettle cold water on stove. How to 
remove stains from glass that has contained well water? Answer: Use eggshells, raw. 
potatoes, or rice with a little water, shake well. How to prepare feathers for use? 
Answer: Put in oven until thoroughly heated, scald in hot water and dry. Bocipe for 
cake containing dripping:— Biscuits. —1 cup dripping, 1 cup sugar, i cup boiling 
water.'' Mix ingredients together, add 1 ©gg^ 3 cups flour, 2 toaspoonfuls cream tartar, 
1 carbonate soda, and a pinch salt. These biscuits may be joined together with jam or 
icing. Cake. —4 cups S.R. flour, 1-| cujjb sugar, 1 cup dripping, 1 cup fruit, 2 eggs, and 
sufficient milk to mix; 1 tablespoonful honey or golden syrup will improve cake aM. 
will keep cake fresh much longerj One or two more eggs are an improvement, but 
not necessary. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Kidman.) 
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PINNABCK) (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

April 21st.—All members and large attendance of visitors. 

Cooking* AND Flower Competition.^ —The first cooking and flower show held under 
the auspices of the Branch attracted 130 entries. The exhibition was opened by 
JVTr. F. C. Bichards (Assistant Secretary of the Ag^riculiural Bureau), and the entries 
were judged by Mesdames Phillis and Welden and Miss Cohvill of the Parilla Women ^s 
Branch. The following is a list of the first prize winners:—Ijoaf of bread, 
Mrs. Ahrns; yeast buns (six), Mrs. Longford; German yeast cake, Mrs. Ahrns; scones 
(six), Mrs. McCabe; scones (wholemeal, six), Mrs. Pearce; coffee cake, Mrs. 
Hawthorne; sponge roll, Mrs. Gilbert; s|>onge sandwich, Mrs. Longford; chocolate 
sponge, Mrs. I*oaree; collection of pastry, Mrs. Pewings; jam tarts (six), Mrs. 
Fewings; cream puffs (six), Mrs, Hill; collection of biscuits, Mrs. Fewiiigs; fruit 
cake, Mrs. Young; currant cake, Mrs. Stevens; Sultana cake, Mrs. Hawthorne; seed” 
cake, Mrs. Longford ; collection of small cakes, Mrs. N. O. Loughliii ; plate of sandwiches, 
Mrs. Bennetts. Jam.*/, Pieklrs, and Prcuervcf /—Pickles (three varieties), Mrs. Atze; 
tomato sauce, Mrs. Atze; chutney (three varieties), Mrs. Fewings; jam (three varieties), 
Mrs. Hawthorne; jelly (three varietie.s), Mrs. Gray; marmalade, Mrs. Boniiiii; pn^served 
fruit (three varieties), Mrs. Bonnin. FUnvers —Bowl of dahlias, Mrs. Atze; bowl of 
chrysanthemums, Mrs. Atze; vase of cosmos, Mrs. Fewings; vase of perennial aster, 
Mrs, Fewings; vase of gallardia, Mrs. Fisk; roses (three), Mrs. Wood. (Secretary, 
Mrs. F. Atze.) 


PYGERY. 

April 11th,—Attendance, 7. 

Cookery Display and Recipes. —Mi.ss O. Ingram: Cinnamon Sponpe .—Beat together 
|lb. butter, Bb. sugiir, add 3 eggs, i cup of milk, 4 teasjxxmfuls cinnamon, ^Ib. flour, 
1 tejispoonful carbonate of soda, 2 toaspoonfuls crwim of tartar. Mrs. Woodrup: 
Sponge Voice .—4 eggs, 5 t’up sugar, ^ cup cornflour; beat eggs and sugar 10 minutes 
and add 1 teaspoonful carbonate of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar in cornflour. 
Bmhs. —|lb. flour, 2ozs. or 3 ozs. butter, 1 teaspoonful baking x*<>"der, 1 egg; rub 
butter into flour and mix in egg. Roll out and cut with a cutler. Bak<^ until l)rDwn. 
('Ut in halves and l)ake until crisp. Eat with butter or clieeso. Homey Burnits. —21bs. 
each honey ami sugar, lib. dri[>)>ing, 4 eggs, 2 large teaspoonfuls potash, 1 teaspoonfuT 
carbonate of soda, and enough flour to make stiff dougli. Bake in a. slow oven. 
Iced Currant Finger.*/. —lib. l)utter, 2o/.s. sugar, Gb. flour, little salt, A teaspoonful 
baking powder, 1 egg, 1 tablespoonful milk, 2oz8. to 4ozs. currants. Rub l)uiter into 
flour and ('unanrts, mix with milk and egg (yolk only) ; roll out and spread with icing 
made witli white of egg ami lozs. icing sugar. fkit in fingers ami bak(‘. Melting 
Moments.- —Bt'at Gozs, buttcu* to a cr(‘;nn, add .3ozs. castor sugar. Alb, cornflour, 2 eggs 
well bejiten, add 1 heaped leaspooiiful Iciking powder. Beat all togidher and drop 
al:»out a t<‘aspoonful of the mixture into f)attypans. Bake 2b minutes in medium oven. 
Almoiul Biscuits. —Goz.s. butter, 7 tabl(‘sj) 0 ()nfula flour, 2 tablespoonfuls each icing 
sugar and cornflour, 2 ozs. ground almomlR. ('ream l)utt«'r, add icing sugar, ami beat 
well; add cornflour ami sifted flour. Fojco through a. bis(*uit forcer on to a. greiused 
slide. Bake in a moderate oven for lo minutes. Stick b)gether with jam or icing. 
Crackers. — Rul» 2 tablespoonfuls of butter into 2 cii])S of ]>lain flour and 1 teas}H>onful 
fialt. Mix stiff with a litth* milk. Roll out very thin and bake in a liot oven. Cream 
Biscuits .—3 cups flour, 3 eggs, 2 tablespoon lids cream, 2 tablcspmmfuls cream of tartar, 
1 of carbonate of soda, a little milk. Roll out thin and <*u1 into shapes. Bake until 
brown and decorate with glaciated clHiiies. Mrs. M. E. Heath; (Jtecst Straws. —flozs. 
plain flour, pinch of salt, pinch of cayenne pepper, 4ozs. each butt«‘r and grated chtM'se, 
wlutes of 2 eggs and a little water. Rub butter into flour, tlum cheese, salt ami 
pivpper, and anix stiffly with eggs and water. Rdl out ami cut into lingers; c,ook in 
moderate oven. Ginger Nuts. —lib. plain flour, Bb- treacle, 111), butter, Aoz. ground 
ginger, cinnamon to taste, I teasxioouful curlionate sixia, 4 teas[)oonfid salt, 3ozs. 
dark sugar, 2 tablespoon fuls milk. Put flour, salt, ginger, spice, sugar and soda into 
a basin and mix with milk. Melt tieaclc and butter ami luix and r<dl out. Bake 
quarter of an hour, r’ocoflrooa.i,-—White of 2egga, 1 cup of sugar. Beat uidil very 
stiff, then add 2 cups cornflake.s, 1. cup of cocoanut, 1 teaspoonful coniflour. Thit on 
elide in pyramids and bake in moderate oven. Cockles .— 11b. each bultci-, B.R. flour, 
cornflour, and sugar and 2 eggs. Cream butter and sugar, then l»ent eggs well and 
sift cornflour into mixture. Put 1 teaspoonful at a time on <‘ool tr;iy and bake in 
brisk oven, Miss R, V, Foster: Sultana Cake. —lOozs. flour, 8ozs, eai'li liulter, sugar, 
and sultanas, ];lb. lemon peel, 5 eggs, nutmeg, and e8.sence lemon. Beat butler and 
sugar together, add well-beaten oggs, then dry ingredients, and })ake for lA, hours in a 
slow oven. Coemnut Biscuits. —5oza. flour, 3ozs. €^ach sugar and butter, A teaspoonful 
carboflute soda, 1 egg, 2 tiiblespoonfuls desiccated cocoanut; rub butter and sugar 
together, then the beaten egg, then flour, soda, Jind cocoanut. When tlioroughly mixed 
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pUce very small on llonrojl Tb©fce ©l»Ottl |0 ip4iiut©8. Shorthread 

Fingers .— 11b. of Up,nr, Jib. (or l©as aoeprdi^ tp ii^$e) wbjij© ssjljPfr, of butter, 2 
tableppoonfule Mrater, ]^b butter augnx well togetber, piiy w#^r, in 

diour gradually, b^ub ©U together, rpil o^t ^n a board, and cut intp ^ger|. i# 

•pukk oven until liglit brown on b(^b aidef, having turned them over one©* M*’©* W* 
X>ouglas0: Cgfee together Jib, better, IJ cup© b©at lu | ©SITfi 

add small cup of anilk, 3 cups of flour, 1 teaspponful carbonate of soda; apd ^ 
epQonfuls cream of tartar. Frmt Coffee Cc^e. — -1 cup of butter, cup© augar ©reained 
together, add 4 eggs beaten, 1 cup milk, 2 tableapoonfuls treaele, % |ieaapoonlul 
cinnamon, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful carbonate of soda and 2 te©apoonfuls ©ream of 
tartar. Ginger Sandwich .— Cream together 2 tablespoonfuls buttpr, J cup sugar, beat 
in 1 egg; add J cup milk, J cup treacle, 1 teaspoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful cinnamoii, 
1 cup plain flour, add lastly and dissolve 1 teaspoonful carbonate soda in a little hot 
water. (Secretary, Miss I. Heylen.) 


RKNDELSHAM. 

May 3rd.—Attendance, 13. 

Bm’TER Making. —Mrs. F. White reiid the following paper:—First everything used 
in connection with butter must be scrupulously clean. First-qu. lity creaui is neces¬ 
sary for the production of good butter. Cream sliouhl l)e sepprated to the Con¬ 
sistency of honey, a little salt added, and the cream well stirred each day. Never run 
warm cream into cold cream. Scald the churn with boiling water for a minute or 
so and then rinse with cold water. Tlie chum must be Si?alded in hot weather, but 
made as cool as possible after scalding. Even then tlie butter is aometimep inclined 
to become spongy, and it is difficult to remove the buttermilk. Salt may b© added 
with cre^un in the cliurn in tlie proportion of 1 tablespoonful of salt to the pound; 
done in this way the salt will not come through the butter, but the buttermilk is 
spoiled for use afterw'ards. Another method is to add salt in the form of brine. After 
keeping the cream well scraped from the lid and sides of the churn to ensure even 
^’huming and to prevent streaks in butter—when it is at the stage of small butter 
grains, before ainalguinatiiig too much—add the brine for Sfilting, which is made by 
combining G tablespoonfuls of salt with 2 cups of water—this should salt 61b. of butter. 
After adding this at the “graining*’ stage, wash out in the usual way until clean. 
Butter will be sufficiently salted in this way. If done in this way w'ith brine, the 
water clears quicker than in the ordinary method of working.” (Secretary, Mrs. E. 
Andrews.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

April 32th.—Attendance, 7, 

HousEHOLn Soap. —Mrs. Froth exhibited samples of home-made soap and read the 
following paper:—“It is more economical to use home-made soap than to buy it, 
especially on farms whore fat is plentiful. Make the soap on Mondays, afb^r washing, 
and then fill the copper with water, which can be used for washing floors during the 
^veek. For best results clean fat, free from salt, is necessary. If the fat is not clean, 
boil it in plenty of water and add a piece of washing soda. When it has set, take 
it out of the water and scrape the bottom, repeat this until it is clean. A very useful 
sand soap can be made by adding equal parts of fine, clean sand and ashes, and a little 
extra water. Always watch the soap very closely, but do not stir too much; this causes 
a lather to rise which remains on the soap when it sets. Make the soap about a month 
before it will be needed, to allow it to harden. A tablespoon of Glauber salts may b© 
added last of all to keep the soap from shrinking. Lux and bfirax may be use<i also, 
and is an improvement in soap for washing clothes, but for general household work 
such as dishes, floors, &c., this is not necessary. Greenbank caustic soda is prefeti^l© 
to any other brand. A cup of petrol added to laundry soap helps to preserve the colors 
in giirments and whiten plain clothes. Always have cold water handy, because soap 
boils over very quickly. If the resin is lumpy, turn it on to a cloth or paper and roll 
with a bottle. Ingredients —71bs. fat, 2galls. water, fib. resin, 1 tin greenbank eausti© 
soda, and 1 cup petrol. Method —Put Igall. of water in a kerosene tin and bring 10 
the boil, then add the other gallon of water-—tliis brings the water to the cxjrrOet 
temperaturo—then add the fat, then the resin, and the canstic very gently. Bring 
to the boil very slowly and boil for 3 hour. Eemov© from the Are and leave about 
1 hour or longer, then add 1 cup of x>etrol and mix well. Leave over night to set *^0 
recipe is left in the tin to set. Next day just remove the handle and with a knife mov© 
the soap from the sides of the tin^ pour a little water around and the soap will 
out quite easily. Feoipe No. 2—Ingredients — Slbs. fat, lib. resin, 1 fin caustic soda^ 
and 16 pints water. Method —Pla<v^ water, fat, ©ud resin m the copper, briJ^ to t|m 
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boil simtner gently until resin is dissolved. Then add caustic and obok until it 
iifiagB from the stick. The hot soap should be about the consistency of honey, take 
ftom the 6re and turn into a large vessel to set. Next day cut into bars and store to 
harden. S'o^ washing clothes the first recipe is preferred. 


May 3rd.—Attendance, 10. 

Washing and Ironing Hints. —Miss J. Telfer read the following paper:—‘‘Washing 
day is looked ui)on as a day of drudgery to most women. When copper is boiling, take 
out enough water to wash the dirtiest of the hand towels and put white clothes on to 
boil, such as sheets, pillow slips, shirts, &<*., and if the tea towels are not too dirty 
they may also be added to the first boil. When clothes have been boiling 20 minutes 
they can be taken out and the hand towels may be put in with a little more soap to 
boil. Put whites into clean, cold winter, rinse, then put into another water, rinse and 
put into the blue, then wring out and hang on line. Towels by tliat time should be 
boiled enough to be taken out. Put th(‘m through the same Avatin-s as the white clothes. 
The lightest of the coloreds are next wkieh are vwiahed out; put into two rinse waters, 
but not in the blue. The darkest colored are next, then the darks, such as trouserS; 
skirts, socks, &c., trousers that have grease marks on them. A little kerosene ap})lied ti 
the stain and rubbed between the hands will help to remove grease. A little soaj; 
added to the blue water will prevent the elotlies from getting streaked. A cup of milk 
or lux will soften hard water. On no account lM>il prints, becJiuse they are likely to 
fade wdth cbntiimal boiling. Dyes can be made fast in coloreds if first put in water 
to which a handful of salt has been added. When making starch, a teaspoon of salt 
is a great improvement. Pure muslins, voiles, linens, and organdies must never l)e 
Starched. A basket on wheels or an old discarded pram are convenient methods for 
conveying clothes to the line. Tablecloths and sheets should be pegged hem to hem, 
they will then keep their shape aUd corners will not fray in boisterous weather. Quilts 
should not be wrung, but lifted from the blue and hung on the line inside out'. Silks, 
flannels, cream materials, ami light stockings should be waslied in lux and not left to 
soak. S<|aeeze out the water, because wringing stretches them. A reliable rinse for 
silk consists of 3 parts of a bucket of water, a dash of blue, and 1 tablespoon of 
methylated Bjiirits, the blue keeping the color and tlie spirit's giving an extra gloss 
and firmness. Woollens must not be blued it shrinks them. In folding clothes, see 
that the selvidges meet and that corners are pushed out and stretched. Tablecloths 
should be folded so that the outer folds are formed on the side. The mangle saves 
much time and ironing. When damping clothes that have to be ironed, warm 
water is preferred, it penetrates quicker and is more evenly distributed through the 
elotlies. Tablecloths are much easier to iron if put through the mangle first; it also 
improves their appearance. Puji can be ironed wet if first put in a towel, or dried 
and then damped in the usual way. Embroidered linens must be ironed on the wrong 
side thereby raising the designs. Laces and crochet work should be pulled into sha])e 
before pressing. A washing hat is one of the most difficult things to iron, especially 
the crown, which is not starched. If left to dry on a basin it will be found quite a 
simple ittatt.er. Silks of any kind should be placed on a hanger when iiressed, folding 
spoils the effect.” (Secretary, Miss V". All'schwager.) 


WASLEYS. 

May 4th.—Attendance, 23. 

Tiu: Vkgktahlk Gakdkn. —Miss T. Sellcck contributed the following paper:—“During 
winter,,when seed-sowing operations are to » great extent suspended, the Boil sliould 1 ;k^ 
turned over, manured, and left in a rough state in preparation for sowing. It is 
essential to sehxst seeds that will do well in your district. Do not try to keep seeds 
from your own vegetables; they are likely to liecome inoculated. 1 usually start 
planting turnips and radishes in March and prefer the purple top turnip and icicle 
radish. For turnips dig the soil about 3in. deep and sec that the l>ottoni soil is firm. 

Turnips wiU not do woll in loose soil. Do not x^ant too many at once; plant again 

in a few weeks’ time. The same applies to radishes, only keep the soil luoso and 
sow all seeds shallow, not more than iin* deep, and on no account use artificial maiiiire; 
it burns th.0 plants, ami for good vegetables it is ossential to grow them quickly. Both 
carrots and parsnips require somewhat similax treatment. Sowings made; in April will 
give a spring supply for the table. Deep rich, and light loamy soil suits these plants 
best. The ^^ort-rooted varieties are pre:lferred. Carrots can also be sown in August 
for summer use, and it is a good plan to- plant swedes iii April. These vegetables can 
be stofOd and are useful when other winter vegetables have stopped. If these vegetables 
Bxo lo^ too long in the ground after they mature they deteriorate. They should be 

lifted for shoring in sand and kept in a <i^laf or covered with earth in the open; the 

same hl^ptles te efrri>ta amd parsnips. Beet can be grown praeticaliy all the year round. 
Bouf the seeds in rows, because it;is much easier to .weed, thin out, and* cultivate when 
the plants are grown in rows. In March I sow in prepared seed beds cauliflower, cabbage,, 
and lettuce; then the plants are healthy and can be planted out in suiriible weather. 
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Plante bought from the nursery are often rank and delicate and when planted take a 
long time to recover. All these plants aieed,rich soil, and for lettuce, when they aiu 
forming hearts, work fowl manure into* the soil. Keep the soil well cultivated around 
cauliflowers and cabbages, and should aphis appear, spray the plants continually with 
soapsuds. When the heads appwir in cauliflowers tie the leaves together to protect them. 
Sow peas in May; Green I^ast is the,best variety to grow. Support the peas from* the 
start, even dwarf varieties wdll give better returns if the plants are kept from sprawling 
■on the ground; fruit tree primings are useful for this purpose. Onions should 
be planted in June. Odorless for salads, silverskin for pickling, and white 
and brown Spanish for ordinary use. Shallow' planting is essential, and the 
ground must be kept loose; ashes from the kitchen are beneficial if worked in 
around the plants and fowl manure when the plants are nearly full grown. Potatoes 
are best planted in July; frosts are too severe if planted earlier. Winter vegetables 
need very little water, but occasionally during dry spells watering is e^ntial. 
For turnips, swedes, radishes, &c., overhead w'atcring is successful, but lettuce, cabbages, 
and cauliflowers must not be watered in this manner. For early tomatoes I plant 
Early Dw^arf, later Large Bi^d, and for late tomatoes Ponderosa. Tomatoes do not 
need rich soil or a great deal of watering; this only encourages the growth of the 
bush and one gets less fruit, and the soil needs to be packed tightly around the plants. 
'To ripen the early tomatoes 1 use sulphate of ammonia. Too much ofl this manure is 
inclined to burn the plants. Wlien the tomatoes are setting, give liquid cow manure. 
Cucumbers are best sown in October. Dig a trench about 2ft. deep and put in 1ft. 
of stable manure, then cover with soil, plant the» seeds on each side of the trench, and 
give abundaiKH! of water. The short prickly and apple cucumbers are the best varieties. 
Beans can be sown iii October, and the Kentucky Wonder is a climbing variety and a 
good bearer. Plant in a trench and when the-beans start to climb, erect netting wire 
about dft. high. IJke most other summer vegetables they must have plenty of water. 
‘Trom})ones are best planted at the end of October. Sow the seeds in a circle, using 
plenty of rotted staVde manure; when the bushes start to flower be careful with the 
water, see that the same moisture is kept; if the soil gets the least bit dry the small 
trombones will drop off. It is best to vraUft them every day. It is always best to plant 
a rooted crop where previously there has been a leaf crop.(SecretJtry, Miss G. 
George.) 


WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual nunfiill, 27.71in.). 

June 7th.—Attendance, 5. 

Uses fou Potatoes. —Mrs. Johnson read the following pajier:—‘^A pen nib will 
not become rusty while not in use if it is stuck in a raw pot(rto. A, boiled potato 
used frequently instimd of soap wdll keep tlie hands soft and w'hite. If fat becomes 
burnt while frying, drop a few pieces of raw potato into it and leave for a minute or 
so, after w’hich all traces of burning will ha.ve disappeared. Obstinate stains of mul 
can be removeil from any kind of material by rinsing them in wattrr in which potatoes 
have been boiled. Bilk will not have a washo<l-oiit appearance after washing if it ts 
-cleaned with potato water. Part^ and grate a number of potatoes into cold water and 
stir w'ith a stick. Leave for an hour or so, tlien pour the clear portion into fmother 
vessel and witsh the silk by swirling it about in the fluid. Remove without wringing 
and ha.ng up to drip. ' When almost dry, press on the right side first to produce a 
gloss. ^ ’ (Becretarv, Mr.s. A. Cundy.) 


YUBGO, Mjay 8th. 

Flier. —Miss A. Bullen read the following paper:—‘^The fact that flies are active 
agents in spreading infections diseases is now generally recognised. A count has been 
made of microl>es found on the bodies and legs of a number of house flies, and the 
average was over a uiillien, Tlie diseases of which flies are the most active carriers 
include typhoid fever, dysontry, cholera, tuberculosis, and diarrhoea, in fact large 
numl>ers of children die of diarrhoea every year. Flies lay enormous numbers of eggs, 
and in hot weather female flies may develop from the eggs and themselves begin laying 
eggs in three weeks’ time. They are said to lay about 120 eggs at a time, and this 
five or six times during a lifetime. The eggs are laid in manure, garbage, food, &c. 
’There is always the risk of swallowing the eggs on food. They have been known tO 
develop into larvae in tlie human body and produce an inflammatory condition of tho 
intestines, together with diarrhoea and ulceration of the mucous membtane* Moreover, 
flies, on coming across food that they have a preference for, such as sugar, can 
•eject that which is already in their stomachs and gorge u^on the prefer^d SO 

that a fly can feed on manure, come indoors on to food on the table, and ej^t fes 
previous meal, together with all the microbes which have gathered on itr ^ 
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Control: First of all, anyone who contemplates building a house should mahe it fly-proof. 
The extra pound or two may seem a lot at the time, but the outlay would never be 
regretted. As flies breed in manure, jieopie who live on farms are up against a difficult 
proposition in destroying their breeding grounds. One may prevent fly-breeding on 
one's own premises, but it is useless to the community unless all co-operate. Stables 
should have a concrete floor and Ix^ cleaned out daily and the manure spread thinly 
over the fields. The contents of latrines should be sprinkled with chloride of lime, 
which will kill the flies. It is judicious to empty the lalriiu' bucket two and three 
times a week, burying the contents wdth a covering of lime. Pig buckets and garbage 
pails can be covered with a lid. To keep flies out of the house, wire door screcua and 
window screens are essential. If finances jirevent tlie U8(‘ of those a good substitute 
for the windows is strong cheese-cloth. This, at a fair width, is obtainable at about 
Is. yard; it can bo tacked to the frame of the window with a small square of cardboard 
pressed on each tack to prevent tlie head tearing through. If one cannot afford a 
wire door the best thing to do is to keej) the ordinary door shut. It: is no great hardship 
if the windows are o[)en. A wire door can be o])tained from 12s. 6d. to 19s. 6d.,. 
according to size and quality of wood. If the fire-place is well built it is possible to 
seal it up with a small piece of fly-wire on top (»f the chimney. If not, the whole 
front of the firepla<*e can be covered in with (dieeseidoth drawn tightly across and nailed 
in the same way as the wdndow screens. It need not be unsightly, in fact, if a design 
iis^, worked in colored wools or raffia—taking cart' not to widen the mesh—it; will add to 
the l)eauty of a room. This can be userl year aftef\ “ir. Even witli the screens at 
doors, windows, and fireplace, flies will still get insiai, nost every time the door is 
opened. This is especially noticealile just before a w'ea1^.er change, when the wind is 
blowing strongly on the side of the house opposite the door, and when strong-smelling 
foods such as onions, cabbage, &<t., are cooking. The ii.se of a spray and one of the 
liquid insecticides is most effective. As the beds are made and the floors swept, shut up 
the rooms and spray them, leaving the living room and kitchen until the housework is 
finished. Half an hour is ample and then window^s can In? opened. When it is not 
convenient to do this, place moistened })oison-papers about. Most of these contain 
arsenic, and are not reconmicrided w'here theri^ are children, instead, sticky fly-papers 
can be used. A very effective fly-poison is made by adding 3 teaspoonfuls of formalin 
to 1 pint of milk or water sweetened witli a little sugar. Fill a drinking glass with' 
this solution. Take a saucer and line it with white blotting pajH^r trimmed to the exact 
size of the saucer and place it bottom up over the glass. Invert quickly and ])lace a 
match under the edge of the glass. As the solution evaporates from the paper more 
flows out from the glass and the su])ply is automatically renewed. Pow^dered insectibane 
dusted on window-ledges is very effective, especially for Mow-flies. All food should 
be kept cxivered—there is the .standing wire-safe, the hanging wire-safe, the wire dish 
cover, and the muslin umbrella food cover. Jugs, &c.., can be covered with net covers 
weighted with beads. It is a good plan to keep all soiled clothes in bags, thLs, if several’ 
bags are used, facilitates sorting on washing day and serves a dual purpose. If the 
walls of the house are plastered, whitewash or color wash them once a year, preferably 
in spring. If the walls are of wood or plain iron, a thorough washing with lysol will 
do much to discourage flies. Washing the floors with kerosene is another effective way 
of combating the pest, 1 cupful to a pail of water. Beoipe for Sticky Fly papers: 
Take 2Ib8. resin and 1 })iTit of e^istor oil, heat together until it has the appearance of 
treacle. Smear while hot on any paper and place alxiut tlie rooiTL” (Secretary, Mrs. 
B. E. Sanders.) 


Other JReporis Beceived. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meetings 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Gladstrone. 

9/6/38 

23 

Address—Miss Dixon ... 

Miss M .Sargent 

Bondelsham.... 

8/6/33 

130 

Annual Social. 

Mrs. Edwards 

Coonawarra .,. 

21/6/33 

13 

“ Pruning/’ H. H. Orchard 

Mrs. F. Skinner 

Clflwre .. 

3/6/33 
6/6/38 ; 

21 

Address—E. H. Pryor ... 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Saddleworth ... 

14 

Address—Sister Coleman . 

Miss G. Frost 

Belaliii... 

13/6/33 

33 

Home Crafts Display .... 

Mrs. A. Cummings 

Kalangadoo ... 

16/6/83 

9 

Eleotion of Officers -- 

Mrs. E. Dowdell 

McEar^n Flat .. 

4 

20/6/33 

23 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Mrs. D. Elliott 
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MEN’S BBANOHBS. 

SOUTH.EASTEBN. 

Oihe^r Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

j 

Subject. 

Secretary, 

Mt. Gambior ... 

; 10/5/33 


Annual Social. 

G. Gurry 

Allendale East . 

2/6/33 

1 8 

Question Box .. 

J. Laelett 

Mundalla. 

1 8/6/33 

15 

Address—M. Aird . 

A. Boss, 

Betidelsham.... 

8/6/.33 

130 

Annual Social. 

F. White 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AKD NORTHWARD.) 

WEI^OWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.46in.). 

May 1st.—Attendance, 11. 

Homestead and Garden. —Paper contributed by Mr. J. Burns:—First, the site, 
which must consist of good soil suitable for gardening. The front of the house should 
face north, as tliis is most desirable for a flower garden. In tliis position the garden 
is sheltered from cold south winds, and is exposed to the sun. Shrubs suitable for 
this district, which are strong ana hardy and require very little watering, are as 
follows:—Tecoma, Oleander, Honeysuckle, Hawthorn, find BougainviUia. SuitaWe flowers 
are Stocks, Verbena, Phlox, Larkspur, Clarkia, &c. Most of the above should grow 
with good results from w'inter rains. There are also a large variety of creepers, which, 
if planted in suitable positions, make the homestead sheltered in winter and shady 
in summer. The following are recommended:—English Ivy, Black Boy Bose, Dolichos, 
Ivy, and Tcconm. Hodges, of course, must be grown to shelter the garden, which 
would consist of the following:—Wormwood, Tagasaste, Boobyalla. Trees—only a 
Umit*ed number of fruit trees are suitable in this district, and the following are 
advised:—^Ijemon, quince, orange, fig, and grape vinos. Pine tnjeg and almond trees 
•could be planted close to the homestead, and can be grown without any expense. Gum 
trees should on no account l>8 planted within three or four chains of .the homestead, 
on account of the leaves blowing into the gutterings, and because they rob the ground 
of moisture. Vegetable Garden.—In preparing these plots it is advisable to put down 
straw' or chaff and burn it; this method destroys most diseases and grubs, and the 
plots must be well mianured. Cabbages and cauliflowers must be planted in the baain 
system, root vegetables can be sown the ordinary way and covered with an open mesh 
bag for two or three days.(Secretary, E. Roocke.) 


Other Reports Received, 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

1 

Attendance. 

i . 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Wilmington ... 

30/5/33 

16 

Address, &c.—J. B. Harris 

C. Cole. 

Wilraimgton ... 

13/6/33 

13 

Discussion . 

C. Cole 

Morchard . 

9/6/33 

13 

Discussion. 

A. McCallum 


MIDDmNORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETRRBOROiyGH TO FARRRIJ,»S 

NELSHABY (Average annual rainfall, ITifl.). 

April 9th.*—^Attendance, 14. 

Take-all in Wheat. —Mr. D. Wright read tJie following piiper:—-"In tbe yesa-T 
take-all did a considerable amount of damage to tJxe whe^i crops of the distr^t, 
wheatgrowers reported that the ^disease was much worse th^ h^d been nputlgr 
. years, and as a consequence, the yield was in many instiancof 60 nsidera|fy TRSdnCfli 
Variotis theories wore advanced as to the cause of the disease, and at ih^ tbae llttfe? 
had been done in South Australia, in thoroughly investigating it. Tne disease 
.to be increasing in many districts of the State, and precautionary measures shoum ,^0 
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IkImii in pute^iag tbe fallow* witli a view to coambating it. Previous experioue© iu 
district lias ^own that crops on early, well worked fallow were practically free 
from the disease. Take-all is a fungus disease which attacks the wheat plant in the 
■early stages of its growth, its (duef characteristics being a blac-keuing of the sheath 
and stem of the plant and death and decay of the roots. The spores of the fungus 
appear to thrive best on land which luxs been fallovred late in the season or which 
ha* been worked in a dry state and left open and loose. Ploughing under take-all 
i&Hected stubble is favorable to the growth of the disease. It is not so bad on early, 
well worked fallow, as if the laud is well prepared and kept free from weeds, the spores 
having nothing to thrive upon will starve themselves out. The disease has rarely been 
known on new land. Chits arc not likely to 1»e much affected by take-all, in fjict many 
fanners report that they grow much better on take-all affected ground. The following 
methods of combating the disease arc recommendi'd;—(1) Early fallowing and good 
after cultivation to bring the soil to a good mechanical condition—a shallow layer of 
loose earth over a firmly compmded seedbed. (2) Do not plough deep late in the 
aeason, and do not plough deep under any circumstances unless the fallow can bo given 
the necessary preparation to compact the seedbed. An open, loose seedbed is only 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKING OBOBRS FOR SPRING, 1933. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

£3€K}S.—7s, 6d[. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.-15s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 


BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS. —7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD GHlGKE]irS.~^I5s. per dozen; £4 per 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.-^CHICKS—August and September. 

Salisbury. EGGS -July to September. 


Intending brooders should recognise the importance of establishing their flock8 with 
only the very best of stock also, pay particular care to the *ize of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold ks of 
a minimum weight of 2oz8., and a large percentage considerably over. 

AH Eggs and Ghickens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produeed at Parafield. 

BhUhY DOOKINa IS ADV|SAai..E. 


Ftirthpr paHioulam can he obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Sahsbmy, or Potdtiy Expert, Bepartment of Agrioultur©, Flmders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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courting trouble, not only in regard to this disease, but to wheatgrowing generally. 
ITse a payable amount of super—oClbs. in this district. Heavier dressings only proniote 
a luxuriant growth of stinkwort which greatly impoverishes the soil. (3) Bolling the 
land and the use of the harrows will have a beneficial effect. (4) Burning the stubble 
of affected crops kills the spores. (5) Sow oats on land affected by tho disease. Where 
only small patches of crop are affected, straw should be sjiread and burnt. In 
fallowing, where there is no take-all, always plough under the stubble, as apart from 
increasing tlie humus content of the soil it heli)s to control sand drift. It has not been 
proved whether any one variety of wheat is more subject to the disease than another, 
and if the foregoing mothorls are .adopted in dealing with the disease wheatgrowers 
should have no difficulty in controlling it. 

Sidelines on the Farm. —1‘aper by Mr. J. Pranks:—There is more profit to be 
made from cows than either sheep, ])ouItry, or pigs, on account of acreage. Five or 
six average cows will bring in about £50 clear profit, not including milk and butter for 
household purposes. Then there are young stock coming on for market. 100 to 150 
is as many slieep as the average farm can nin. The price received for wool does not erjunl 
the good sheep do the land, cleaning tlie fallow, and tramping and majiuring the soil. 
It is recognised that a flock of sheep saves a team of horses on a birger than average- 
farm. When the crop is up, say, Sin. or fiin. high, slieep driven from one side to the 
Other of the paddock several times proves beneficial, they tighten the soil around the 
roots and help to consei-ve moisture. Do not tprn sheep into the crop unattended, they 
eat it off in patches, thus making it uneven. I figure that Iffff sheep should bring in £50 
per annum, including meat for the house. The Merinos are the best sheep for Northexmi 
conditions, and they do not require such ex]f>ensive fencing. Crosa-breds almost requii*e 
cyclone or wire-netting if they are to be kept within bounds. Poultry do not appear 
directly to swell the banking account considerably, especially when the grain bill and 
the price of eggs is taken into,consideration,. The latter, however, doea not lessen their 
food value one whit, and if one pauses to consider the hole left were eggs and poultry 
cut out of the daily fare, their value as a sideline would be realised. Pigs arc very 
low in price, but where there are cows, pigs must be kept to use the surplus milk. Do- 
not ktxqi pigs too long, or they will eat the profits. It does not pay to feed pigs cm 
clean wheat. If a few acres of barley are sown horses and cows may be put to graae 
on it, and if taken out by the end of August there will still bo enougli grain from the 
crop for the pigs, so that the feed consumed will not be over costly, thus allowing the- 
sum the pigs do bring in to be all profit.(Boeretary, A, M. Lawrie.) 


REDIITLL (Average annual rainfall, 10.55in.). 

May 9th.—^Attendance, 8. 

Farmers’ Problems. —Mr. J. Clothier preented the following paper:—‘*On<* of the 
most exacting of the farmer’s problems is his health and that of his wife and family. 
The health of all must be maintained if' ench. member who is of age to assist in the 
manual work is to do his share. During the last four or five years the chance of a 
holiday by travel is almost out qf the question. Situated us we are 20 odd miles front 
the beach, there is camping on the beach and fishing for those who like it. It is a 
wise iiolicy to try to arrange the affairs of the farm so that the housewife can have 
a few days away from home, and the worry of managing after harvest and the never- 
ending round of meals, &c. The men folk can often spend half of a day sliooting 
rabbits or foxes. Bonie sort of recreation is essential. The financial side comes under 
the same heading, and it Itehoves u farmer to always keep a fairly exact record of Ids 
transactions. More often than not the farmer w'ith such a record will re<‘mve kinder 
and more lenient treatment from business people who supply him with goods than, 
the man without it. ” Other problems dealt with by the writer of the paper includetl 
• the disposal of farm produce, wlieat storage, and items conifected with the general 
management of the farm. (Secretary, W. Pengilly.) 


NELSHABY AGHIIOTJLTUEAL BUREAU. 

The annual meeting of the Nelshaby Men’s and Women’s Branches of the Agfi** 
cultural Bureau was held in the local schoolhouse on Tliursday evening, July 6th. ThWe 
was an excellent attendance of members from both Branches. The Becretary (Mu 
A. M. Lawrie) ifiresenfed the annual, report, aiid the election of officers for the Men^*s 
Branch resulted as follows;—President, Mr. E. Williams; Vice'Prtmidents, Mr. U. 
Franks, jun.; Mr. H. Franks; Honorary Secretary, Mr. A. M. Lawrie. Ml'S, E. F. 
Noble was elected President of the Women’s Branch. Mr. E. L. Orchard (Disti^t 
Agricultural Instructor), of Depaitmont of Agriculture, presented the tropldes Wbn in 
the 1933 Seed Wheat Oompetition. These were as follows :**^Silveivcup pf^ej8eittcdd^^ 
,the Brancli, to be lyon twice by the same competitor before being won. outright, 
the best two entries—E. P. Nqble. Previous winners of the cup have been:^19|9 
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L. 0. Crouch and 1930 L. C. Roberts. Mr, C. G. Plenty won the Champion Variety 
»nd w'os handed an E.P, cakedish. Mr. Plenty offered to donate another cup when the 
one being competed for had been finally won. Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary 
■of the Agricultural Bureau), acting on behalf of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
presented to Mr. Lawrie a certificate conferring on him Life Membership of the 
Agricultural Bureau in recognition of the services he has rendered to that organisation. 
Mr. Ltfiwrie has been a member for 21 years. During the whole of that time he has 
acted as Secretary and has only missed three meetings. 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Koolunga . 

9/6/33 

11 

Discussion. 

I. Jones 

Bed Hill. 

6/6/33 

7 i 

Paper from Jourruil . 

S. Pengilly 

Yandiah . 

12/5/33 

10 ! 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

F. Jettner 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FAEEELL’S PLAT.) 

GREENOCK (Average annual rainfall, 21.5(un,). 

April 25^1.—Attendance, 21. 

The Vauje of Fertilising. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Schubert) read the fol¬ 
lowing paper:—‘^In many instances farmers do not fail to make full u.se of fertilisers. 
Some farmers sow wheat and other cereals without supen, or only use 4()lbs. to 801bs. 
per acre. In our district not a single bushel of wheat should lie sown with leas than 
1871ba. of 45 p(U' cent, or 48 per cent, super per acre. One point about using super¬ 
phosphate for wheat is that while it gives strong healthy growth it will not cause rank 
growth. Often to the casual observe^r there apj>ear8 no difference in the grow^th of 
two crops, one of w'hich had a light dressing of super mul the other a lieavy; but if a 
few hejuls of wheat are 8electe<l at random ami lh<* grains counted the result will 
indeed be a surprise if he has never done so V)ofore. The vegf^tuble grow'er of all 
primary producers knows how to make tlie best use of fertilist'rs, as vegetables cannot 
be grown successfully without fertilising verv' lll>ernlly. The vine and fruit grower is 
perhaps the most backward in feeding his land, mid yet in many instaju'es he is 
getting good returns year after year without ax>plying any fertilisers; but is it 
advisable to take a crop of gra|>es or fruit every year without putting back some food 
for the vine or tree? Gradually the necessary organic matter and humus is decreased 
until the soil has the appearance of being dead ; it cakes down easily, does not absorb 
and hold moisture, no grass grows, and gradually the a<ol becomes wfished away. Is 
not that the reason why some old gardens look so miserable? Surely the. wise gardener 
should apply more fertiliser, stable manure if jK>ssible, or an the next b(^t thing, bone- 
dust. Super would bo of value, if for no other re:ison tlian to make a good coat of 
grass grow, because that will liolp to absorb ami retain the necr'esary moisture, besides 
making green imuiure when jiloughed under. It is my tirm conviction that tlic vine¬ 
yard and fruit garden reipiire fertilising as much us any other ])iiase of primary pro¬ 
duction. T also believe that the avt'rage per acre would l>e increased and tlie average 
return over a number of years would be considerably better. With careful and judicious 
fertilising, the fruit and grjipes \vould be of l>etter quality and there would be a better 
growth of wood. Land that is dressed continually with fertilisers letains the moisture 
inindi T>etter. Do not expe<',t immediate response from the garden when applying 
fertilisau's, as it will take a couple of years beforo a return is noticed. However, keep 
on Jifpplying manures every year, increasing the quantity until about 4<*wts. are applied 
every year, and every grower who does so will find that it pays.” (A, Schubert, 
Becretary.) 


May 15th.—^Attendance, HI. 

Seasonal Ro^pORTS. —Frmt (Mr. H. Lange); Generally si)eaking the 1932 pruning 
season wua satisfactory, the buds of practically all fniit trees being good. It was 
bardly expected that apples would look so well after having a heavy crop the previous 
year, Black bad was again noticed in the apricots, especially in places where the 
water did not drain off. The blossoming of tlie trees was about a fortnight later 
than nsuhl. SonwD of the apricot buds opened np early, but cold, wet wmather set in, 
and the others retnained stationary for about two weeks. Walking through the gardens 
just as til© later buds were setting, one would see an occasional apricot as large os a 
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big marble from the first buds. The setting of fruit Was good, mote so a|^r4c0tfii wliicit 
rw^uired a fairly good tliinniiig. One i)eculiar point about apricot$ this yeajf was tho* 
ishedding of fruit almost right up to the time they were fit to pick. A fair amouht- 
of curt leaf was noticed in peach trees, and gardeners should be more careful Wheti 
8 i)raying. Green apliis also put in an appearance agaifi, causing gardeners a fair 
amount of worjy. Apricots generally W'ore only a fair sample; the size was gfenorally 
good, but Some fruit was fairly spotted, whilst others were hail marked, conse<iuently 
the majority had to be dried, leaving very litrie fruit from this district for canning: 
purposes. The weather for drying in the early part was good, but later in the Season 
was periiaps tlie worst gardeners have experienced for n long time. Prices for apricots 
were satisfact;ory, fresh fruit being fixed at (is. per cases and dried for an average 
three crown about 7d. Peaches wmre ot a good quality, not being affected by ha;lL 
Priccw varied from 48. to 8.s.; as tliis fruit extends over such a long period a goo<T 
price is generally received for early ones or in slack periods. Dried peaches realised 
about r>d. or Gd. The rain at the end of January si>lit a fair proportion of Splendour 
prunes, but the later varieties benefited by the rain. The weather for drying pruiiek 
in the latter part was not all that could be desired; there is no more tiresome job than 
stacking and unstacking trays. Prices for dried prunes were about 2|d. to 3d. per lb. 
Apples appear to be one of the best, fruits to grow, especially where irrigation can be 
prjictised. This year tlie export apple was not so plentiful, owing to the large per¬ 
centage of codlin moth. The export j-rice to the grower was between 48. and Ss. a 
case clear, Codlins and marked ones for local use were considerably less. The largest 
portion of the pears was again sent to Adelaide for canning under the mianagement of 
the Barossa Pear Pool. It was hoped to net as good a price as the previous year, but 
a complaint wirs made of the heavy percentage of codlin fruit. It was thought that 
the cause lay in neglecting the first spray; this spray should always be done carefully 
and thoroughly, both in apples and pears. Spraying at any time should l)e carried out 
with koenness, sis the gardener will eventually reap the benefit. Grapes (Mr. E. 
Boennfeldt).—The season 1932-1933 has been very favorable for grapes in our imme¬ 
diate district. After having good winter rains, and with the vines making stronger 
fruiting wood, it was anticipated that there would be a fairly good grape harvest in- 
1933. The winter months being fairly wet, pruning was in most ctises a little later 
than usual. The feed in the gardens having had a good start, also enjoytxi the raiir 
to the full, and again, proved in the Seppeltsfield district that some of the vineyard 
lands would make good grazing or hay-growing country. Quite a number of growerw 
swabbed their vines as a preventive against black spot. The sorts most subjec.t to* 
black fiqmt are Doradillo, Frontignac, and Grenache, and most of the table grapes. This 
disease usually makes its appearance about Christmas time and new year if the weather 
is damp and sultry. Swabbing the buds with a mixture of sulphuric acid and water 
before tlie buds burst is very effective against this disease. Some growers swab thtr 
vines every year, even thougii no signs of the disease ate present, contending that pre¬ 
vention is better than cure. Ploughing was done in Beptember, which was also later 
than average. No difficulty was * experienced through dryness, the ground being moist 
enough until the end of October. Vines began to burst a little later this year, also* 
duo to the wet weatiier, but by the end of September were growing vigorously, when, 
a severe frost was experienced. Tliis being the second frost in fiiucces&ion, it was 
thought that tho affected areas would not have much of a crop, but contrary to^ 
expectations, the second growtli showed a fair crop on some varieties. An examinatioix 
of the garden at the end of October would show that some varieties were showing aai 
exceptional heavy crop, especially Grenache, Doradillo, and Shiraz, and given good 
weather at the most critical time, when the bunches are flowering, would yield hea^ly. 
According to the way the berries set, the weather must have beQji very favorable. Borne 
growers make the praetkx' of topping the vines during this period, the topping 
having the efffK!t of clieckiiig the flow of sap, and thus hotping the bunch to retain th^ 
berries, this being espwially the case With Grenai-he. Oultivating WaB the main job* 
during October and November. Moist weather continued until the end of tXetobet, 
when it ceased abruptly. During November there waB practically no rain; this gfiiaa* 
the Seppeltsfield growers a chance to work down their top-dressed pasttifes; evnfi 
discing had to be resortefl to in several instances. Bummer being very mild—with no 
heat waves and an abundance of moisture underheath-M^’ines had little to distress them 
during December, and kept growing strongly. January continued to be ideal, and 
by the middle of the month everybody thought that given a good rain during tliO 
month a bumper vintage would be assured. Enin fell on January 19th^ and 
again bogan to grow, which resulteil in strong rods for this year's pruning. February 
generally tells on the vines, and a series of hot days usually ripens the gt^t^os very 
Richly. By the end of the month Bhitan in this district geueraily, begins t© shrir^- 
ThiSi however, waS not the case this year, for it was quite ©videUt the vintage W0i4d 
be three Or four weeks later than other years. During March the bunchee held; filling: 
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out well, and with the thick foliage the vines were carrying the ripening of the grapes 
was very slow. Some of the cellars openeci in the latter part of March, this being four 
weeks later than four years ago, when the first grapes were taken in at the end of 
February. Growers were now inspecting the gardens for ripe bunches to have tested. 
‘Generally speaking, the ‘Beaume* of the grapes was below that of other years, especi¬ 
ally the Grenache, Even Mataro, which at first seemed to have only a fairly light 
•crop, developed bunches the like of wliich had not been seen! for years. The crop in 
general yielded about 50 per cent, more than last year for those fortunate in being 
able to pick at the right time. Mould and rot considerably lessened the tonnage of 
the less fortunate ones. (Secretary, A. Schubert.) ♦ 


LIGHT’S PASS. 

May 8th.—Attendance, 30. 

Care op Pruning Tools. —The following paper was read by Mr. A. Summers:— 
^^In theee times of low returns from tho land it is necessary for every farmer and 
gardener to make his tools and implements last as long as possible, and with tho aid 
of a workshop and la few good tools much of the repair work can be done at home. 
PerhaT>8 the most important tool is a vice, this should be rather large for preference, 
lis a small one is apt to be strained, and consequently will not hold firmly. A hack saw 
is a cheap and ver^ useful addition to any workshop. A breast drill or a drilling 
machine should be included in the erjuipment. When buying a breast drill, see that 
it has a three-jaw chuck, not a two jaw, because tlie latter will not hold the small 
straight shank drills. Another tool—although not cheap to buy, is a wonderful asset 
to any workshop—a set of stocks and dies. Bolts and nuts are always needed, and 
with the aid of stocks and die's an old bolt can be reconditioned at a moment's notice, 
or a new one of any required length made just as quickly. A large soldering iron 
is preferable to a small one. Soldering is not difficult provided the job is cleaned 
well and the correct flux used for the different metals. The soldering iron should be 
well tinned. Last, but not least, is n forge, and the jobs that can bo done with its aid 
are almost inmimemble. Picks and crowbars can be sharpened, and plough shares 
should not be beyond the skill of the handy man. Also, he can try his hand at 
shoeing horses as well as straightening bars that are often bent on implements. All 
these jobs can l)e done quite well at home, and without a set of tools would mean a 
apccial trip to the town. With a little more care and attention than they usually receive 
the useful life of a pair of snips can bo greatly lengthened. The first job to be done 
with a new pair of snip>s is to rivet the blade securely to tho handle, the method of 
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fastoniiiK the blade with screws—used by the mahers—is very uiiBotlsfactory, the 
screws work loose in a very short time, and so give trouble. For rivets use flat headed 
nails that are a firm fit in the rivet holes. The head of the nail is filed down so that 
it fits into the countersunk hole in the handle. Tlie holes in the blade should also be 
countersunk on the face side and on the back hole, this is imperative if a good jbh 
is to be made, because the rivet must be filed flush with the blade to enable the lever 
to fit snugly against the blade. If that hole is not countersunk it is fttr better hot to 
remove the original screw, because it will be much more effective than a badly fitted 
rivet. Except for grinding the shoulder off the blade, this should be sufficient attention 
for a new pair of snips. After the snips have been used for sonu^ time the bojit begins 
to give trouble, and it is mainly neglect of this that is the cause of the snips being 
discarded, perhaps before it is really necessary. Spare bolts for snips mn be pur¬ 
chased at most of the hardware shops in the district, and at about one shilling each 
are quite a good investment, if by so doing one can save the purchase of a now pair 
of snips. Tt is the square hole in the lever that -wears first as a rule, and if the fitting 
of a new bolt is neglected at the first sign of wear, this hole tends to become round, 
so making the fitting of a new bolt extremely difficult. The first spare to be fitted 
a new Sin. The spare of this may have to be filed a little to enter the lever, but this 
bolt should last longer than the original, it is invariably of greater length and so hay 
a greater bearing surface than the other. Another Sin. may take up the wear next 
time. Following this a 9iii. is used. Filing off the square nmy again have t?o be 
resorted to, because this bolt is a good deal larger than the Sin., also the round shank 
may have to be filed smaller and the hole in the blade handle trued up, because it will no- 
doubt have been slightly worn by this time The 9in. bolt is again an improvemiont 
on the Sin., it is longer and also has n bigger head, so reducing play and wear in the 
snips. When this bolt has bt^come loose another new 9in. can 1^ fitted, and will be 
found to satisfactorily take up any further w^ear. Sometimes the blade may be worn 
past further use while the rest of the snip is still in good order, so that the fitting 
of a new blade may be well worth while. One reason that it is worth fitting a new 
blade is that it is almost invariably of better quality than the one that is fitted 
to a new pair of snips -when purchased. A few details as to the methods employed in 
the fitting of a spare blade may not be amiss. First Mseertain w’hether the holes in 
tlie blade correspoiul with the holes in the handltv—usually they do not. Again, the 
holes may ax^pear to con-espond, but when the lever is fitted it may be found that 
the blade laps too far or else not far enough, and this must bo ngeertained 
any rivetting is attemj^tecl. This is best done by screwing the snips together with tho 
l>olt and adjusting the blade to the lever, if everything corresxMmds, well and good; 
if not, the holes in tho blade must be filled up and the blade redrilled. To fill tJie holes 
they must be countersunk on each side and a rivet put in and filed off flush with the 
blade. The snips are then put together again and the blade adjusted to the lever. 
I pref(U’ it to oveilap the back of the lever a little, this wdll give more use from the 
blade than otherwise would be the case. When the blade is adjusted according to 
requirements, screw’^ the snips very tightly together and the front hole can be drilled. 
By entering the drill through the hole in the handle and drilling tho blade, the holes 
should correspond perfectly. The face side of the blade is again countersunk and then 
rivetted, all the time keeping the snips screwed tightly together. When this one is 
rivetted securely the snips can be taken apart and the other hole drilled and rivetted 
in the same manner ns the first. On first thoughts all this appears to be a great deal 
of trouble, but wben the price of a new pair of snips is taken into consideration it will 
bo found well w'orth wdiilo s^jcnding a little time now and again in repairs and 
renovations. ^ ’ 

Tho following seasonal reports were given:—Apricots, W. Koop; pears, C. Eobin; 
grapes, A. J. Oliapman; apples, L, Plush; cereals, T. Eoeiifeldt; prunes, A. Hilway. 
(Secretary, O. Verrall.) h 


Oth^ Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Bate of 
Meeting, 

Attendance. 

Subjeot. 

Sfeoretary* 

Light’s Pass_ 

6/6/33 

17 

Bisoussion ___ 

E. Verrall 

Wasleys. 

8/6/33 

20 

Address—A. H. Oodrlng< | 
ton 

€, Currie 

Snowtowm. 

9/6/33 

13 

“ Ensilage,” J. Kirohner.. 


Pen wort ham ... 

7/6/33 

12 

Address-^, O. Hatter .. 

i A. Jennet 

Tniro .. 

19/6/33 

19 

“ Milk Testing,” M. Tohl. 

L. Bavie 

Lyndoch. 

6/6/33 

■ n 

Address—G. Quinn ..... 

WiIliamisrtK)Wli 
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YORKE PENINSULA. DISTRICT. 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.43in.). 

Meciting held Juno Ist.—Attendancxi, 16. 

Sidelines on the Park, —Mr. M. McKenzie roail tlie following paper:—‘*In 
times of depression it is difficult to determine which arc side-lines^' on the farm 
.nnd which are not. In this locality one may regard the growing of wheat, barley, and 
oats as general farming, and for mixed farming the addition of a flock of sheep. 
No side-line should be started wltliout a definite object in view. Some side-lines 
may be considered as being more profitable than general farming, for instance, fat 
lambs may be raised and marketed about September to obtain some ready cash before 
anything can be realised from wool or grain. Draught horse breeding is also a profit- 
.^ible side-line, when horses two or three years old may be sold for about £30. This 
line may be made more jirofitable if a stallion is kept on the farm as a worker, but 
in all cases a farmer should obtain a good sire. Cows are the next to Vie considered. 
For this district the Milking Shorthorn is favored, as they arc good milkers and are 
one of the best lieef breeds on the market. Where there arc several cows kept on 
the farm, young pigs may Vie reared on the sejiarated milk. At present, neither of 
these lines may lie considered very profitalile, Vmt w^itlioiit separator milk young pigs 
nre a failure. Poultry is also a necessary side-line, Viiit there is also very little return 
from them when eggs are down to 4d. per dozen. There is an old saying that; a 
shilling saved is a shillling made,' and this a.pjilies to the farm as well as anywhere. 
If a farmer can do his own blacksmithing, mason work, or a little mechanix'^l work 
it is all a saving.” (Secretary, E. Carmichael.) 


Other Beport Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. ! 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

i^oiith Kilkerran 

9/5/33 

14 

“ Farm Management,” 0. 

R. Hasting 



Linke 



WESTERN DISTRICT. 

(7HILPUDDIE ROCK. 

May 10th.—Attendance, 14. 

Palt.owino. —The following paper was read by Mr. Horde:—“In every fanning 
district in South Australia it is essential to fallow’ in order to reu}) full beiu^fits, and 
prevent diseaat^s such as take-all, &c. As the class t)f country in this district is V)y 
no means the Vjcst, it is all the more essential to fallow a fair proportion of the 
cleared ground in order to restore the fertility of the soil. Begin fallowing opera¬ 
tions as soon as pOwSsible after completing seeding. Tlie ground sliould b(‘ cultivated 
at the V>eginning of seeding operations. Weed swds will then genninate and can lie 
turned over on comtr>letion of s<*eding. This should Ix' done -with a five or six furrow 
jdough. Owing to the unevenness of the ground, ploughing should be done about 
3in. <leep, to loosen the gTound and turn weeds projieily. By harrowing the ground 
three weeks later the remaining weeds are killed. The ground should be worked two 
or three times to prevent the growth of weeds. Bare fallow is recommended in pre¬ 
ference to a rotation of crops in this district, Vx’cause sheep are not availaVilo to graze 
off oats.” (Secretary, H. Brown.) 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 

DESIBOrO TO BE BELIEVED OF THEIR DOTIES AND RESPONSI¬ 
BILITIES MAY RETIRE IN FAVOR OF 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

' as, CURRIE STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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ELBOW HILL (Average amiu^ tainfaH, llin* to 12iii.). 

April 4th.—^Attendajiee, 17. 

How TO Obtain a Better Price for' Whe^at. —Introducing a discussion on this subject^ 
Mr. S. Wake said the price of wheat at present ■was below the cost of production. 
There were over 3,000 farmers who were unable to get relief in South Australia from 
the private banks. He believed in pooling wheat, whereby many charges would be 
eliminated. He favored a local consumptioni price lor wheat which would increase the 
price by 3d. per bushel. A reduction in the prices of tools of trade through free trade 
would be equivalent to another 3d. per bushel. This would make 6d. per bushel more 
for the wlieatgrower. Mr. W. T. Cooper was in favor of free trade. If Australia 
expected other nations to take her wheat she must take some of their goods in return. 
Tariff walls were a curse to any country. He could see no hope for a better price 
for wheat at present. Mr. J. Eehn believed in tariffs. England had only recently 
adopted a moderate tariff. There w'-as no country in the world prosperous to-dfty, yet 
the world was never richer in goods. There w^as something evidently out of control. 
Wheatgrowers w«ro receiving 5d per -bushel through exchange. Mr. G. Payne favoredt 
a compulsory pool controlled by farmers, bulk handling, and & home consumption price 
for wheat. Through bulk handling £500,000 per year would be saved in comsacks alone. 
Silos for bulk handling woufld cost £1,500,000 to erect. A levy of Id. per bushel for 
three years would pay all the necessary expenses. Steamers carry wheat in bulk 
at 3d. per bushel cheaper. Mr, G. Rehn favored compulsory pooling, bo that most of 
the (diarges would be eliminated. Many people looked askance at compulsory pools, 
but they should bear in mind the vast strides which had been made in the dried fruits 
industry through compulsory pooling. He believed in free trade. Mr. R. Mills did 
not agree with a home consumption price for wheat. A compulsory pool would be for 
the farmers' good. Rev. 11. White spoke of the benefits which had accrued in the dried 
fruits industry through compulsory pooling. Fifteen per cent, were co-naumed in the 
Commonwealth and 85 per cent, were exported. A home consumption price would 
certainly cause irritation in some quarters. The money problem was the problem at 
present. When money begins to flow freely things would right themselves. (Secretary, 
W. Cooper.) 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.95in.). 

May 10th.—Attendance, 15. 

Underground Tanks.— Discussing this subject, Mr. C. Will said the best method 
of making an underground tank was to take out as much earth as possible with a scoop, 
and then shovel out the remainder. If the tank was mode cylindrical in shape, it W'ould 
not bulge nor crac'k so readily. It would also be cheaper, because of its greater holding 
capacity. The best and cheapest method was to build concrete walls 6m. thick. If 
lime w'aa used, great care should be taken to remove all unslaked limestones, otherwise 
these stones will slake in the walls and cause them to crack. It was a good plan to 
build the w^alls of the tank approximately 3ft. above the ground level, that would not 
only prevent wMte ants from entering the timber in the roof, but also stop sand from 
drifting into the tank. Members thought it advisable to ma.ke a small catchpit, which 
would collect pmcticallv all the mud, and thereby reduce cleaning out the tank to a 
minimum. (Secretary, B. Linke.) 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.56in.). 

April 22nd.—Attendance, 13. 

Seeding Operations.— ^Mr. D. BagnelJ read the following paper:—‘^.t the present 
time many farms are worked under adverse conditions, for in many instances one team 
has to do the work w'here there should be two, and it is a common occurrence to see 
teams working one or two horses short, but the difficulty does not end there, it also 
applies to finance—^what with droughts and present low price for primary produce 
and the exceedingly high prices ruling for horses, &c., makes it impossible to buy and 
show a profit. This means that the land is not being prepared for cropping as it shmild,. 
except by a few of the more fortunate farmers who have been able to rnaintain their 
teams and have sons to work them, they do not feel the position quite so keenly. Even 
those with tractors do not feel inclined to give the land the working It really should 
have, because of the high price of fuel and maintenance compared with with, the low 
price of primary products. One remedy is sometimes offered—grow less wheat—but 
that does not altogether appeal to farmers, knowing that the country relies solely on 
its primary products. In preparing for seeding first consideration must be given tn 
tilling the soil. All fallow should be w^ell worked to kill all weeds and conserve all 
available moisture—especially at this time of the year—whenever the opportunity 
offers, but in seasons like tlie present working is rather difficult. For instance, a few 
points of rain starts weeds on sandy patches in a paddock, and every few points helps 
them on, and the heavier soil being too hard to work places the farmer in an awkward 
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is a g-ood pig, as also is the Berk8hire-l*arge White. Having selected ihe pig, it must 
be fed properly. The best feed for gj’owing* pigs is household refuse and milk slops 
mixed with grain; a pig fed in this manner should weigh at 10 months old from 
leoibs. to 200]bs. dressed weight. Arrange to have the pig ready to kill sometime 
during winter—from May to August; during these months it is easy to get a good 
cure, prior to kiling the pig have plenty of boiling water handy for scalding; I use 
a shallow trough for the scalding. Kill the pig by shooting it with a rifle, and then 
eticking it. To do this, hold the head well back and slit the skin to escape the brisket 
bone and then stick the knife in a direct line for the tail. This should give a good flow 
of blood. When the pig is dead, put the boiling water in the trough and test the 
heat. To get a good scald the water must be at right temperature. To test this, 
sprinkle some blood, and when it turns about a maize color the water is ready. Bemove 
the hair as quickly as possible and then dress the wircass, leaving it hanging overnight, 
and in the morning it will l)e Arm and in good condition to cut up. When cutting up 
a pig, first use si saw and cut right down the backbone. Then lay the two halves on 
a table and teke out the pork bont^, cut off the hams, and cut the side into a size that 
can be put conveniently into the pickling cask. Leave the pork in dry salt for 
i24 hours before putting it in the pickle. The pickle used for each lOOlbs. of pork is 
made as follows;—Slbs. salt, Slbs. brown sugar, Jib. ground black pepper, and 2o«8. 
saltpetre mixed with cold water. I*lxice the pork in the cask, the hams at the bottom 
of the cask with the skin downwards. Puncture the skin around the thickest parts 
with a small wire probe, next to the ham lay the shoulders, and then the sides. Having 
placed the pork, pour on enough of the mixture to cover the meat, then put on a 
weight to pack it close together. After three days in pickle remove the meat and 
stir the pickle and place tlic pork back again in the same position. Leave it, and in 
three weeks the thin portions will be cured and ready for use. The hams and shoulder 
should bo in pickle for a month, by which time curing is completed. Then the bacon 
is taken out and hung up to dry for a few days. Then take it down, wash it lightly, 
hang it again for a few more days, and then rub it over with pollard or crushed grain 
meal. If the meat is to bo kept for any length of time, place it—especially the hams^— 
in calico bags and hang it in a dry, cool place, and it will keep for six months in 
I)erfect order.(Secretary, A. Myers.) 


TARAGOEO. 

April 7th.—Attendance, 7. 

Mr. M. Guy contributed the following paper on Sheep’’;—Sheep are necessary 
•on most farm.s as a sideline, to eat off surplus feed, and to help in keeping fallow 
ch^n. In this district Merinos are favored; they are good doers, the demand for 
their wool is greater than other breeds, and they are not had fencers. No farmer 
shoulfl be iind(‘r the neconaity of buying meat from a butcher or asking for his 
neighbor’s sheep to be brought in to eat off surplus feed. Fat lamb breeding is not 
very profltalde in this district, because prices at Port Lincoln Freezing Works are 
not consistent. The b('at lamb for the freezers is a Foraet Horn-Merino cross. This 
is a quick maturing lamb, find Is in great demand. This lamb can be marketed at 
about 11 to 15 weeks. Hand Feedmp .—-Tbere is no doubt that sheep thrive best on 
swe^t, short, natural pasture, and this is probably the best and cheapest way of pro* 
viding for the feed requirements of sheep. On the average farm, a great portion of 
which is usually arable, this tyjje of pasture is present to a limited extent only. It is 
usually represented l>y land temporarily out of cultiv’tition, which, aceording to seasons 
or circumstances may or may not be covered by an adequate sward of ff^ed, usually 
weed growth. A farmer who has a flock adequate to the size of his holding cannot 
afford to rely entirely upon the chance seedings of Nature. Hence he is compelled 
to ffiU back upon the second-best, which is a sown grazing crop. Best for this crop 
tire oats sown on stubble, and those who have standing crops of lucerne Can take full 
advantage of them, but on the majority of sheep farms four to eight weeks of hand 
feeding is unavoidable, if sheep are to i)e kept in the pink of condition. The majority 
t)f wool men keep a fair percentage of w-'ethers in their flocks, which in the event of 
over stocking would bo placed on the market with the culls, because no sheep farmer 
wishes to sell his breeding ewes. If he has a ewe which has two wrinkles, one ©acH 
side of her tail, such a ewe should be culled out; these wrinkles tend to hold moisture, 
and attract the blowfly. Water should be laid on in every paddock so that the sheep 
can go and come to water whenever inclined. If there is no shade around the trough 
in summer, it is advisable to erect ap open-sided thatched roof shed. Sheep scarcely 
leave the water in summer. This shed should be erected about 2 chains from the 
trough. Onitching should take place just before the green feed starts, because it is 
inclined to scour the sheep. There should be a limited number of ewes to one raan.! 
t)ne ram should not cover more than 50 ewes. Tailing should taks place when the 
Iambs are about four to five we^ks old; if left until later, it tends to check the 
growth of the lambs. ’ ^ • 
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Dairying.—-M r. E. James read the following paper at the rnwJing held on May 
4tli:—During the last few years wheat growing has not been profitable, and many 
farmers have turned to other aourees to increase their income. Dairying has beconup 
a popular side line. First of all, it is best to try and procure a good breed of milking 
cow, and I favor the .Tersoy or Milking Bhorthorn. Both breeds have prove<l that 
they are rich in butter fat. There are two butter factories at Fort Lincoln, thus 
giving a market for cream all the yaar round, and doing away with the drudgery of 
making butter during suinmer, which is often impossible owing to the heat and lack 
of facilities for keeping the cream in good order. It is essential that the cows be 
properly cared for, otherwise the best results cannot be obtained. No animal has a 
greater strain on its system than a cow, yet it often receives insufficient feed and 
water. During autumn, when paddock feed is generally scarce, cows do very well on 
cocky chalf and crushed oats. In spring there is nearly always good paddock feed, 
and it is advisable to give them a feed of good hay-cViaff moming and night. To 
prevent bone-chowing give each cow aliout once a week a handful of salt and super 
mixed into the feed. Oowshtxls must be kept clean. It is better to milk in the oi)en 
rather than in a dirty cowshed. To keep the cows in full milk, ouch cow should rear 
one calf a year, and if a good breed is kept, there is always a sale for the surplus 
cows.'' (Secretary, T. Winter, Cleve.) 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Kapinnie . 

5/5/33 

10 

Marketing Wheat,” J. 
Lawrence 

0. Green 

Mangalo . 

—,3/33 


• The Wool Clip,” K. 

Nield 

K. Nield 

Mangalo . 

2/5/33 

11 

Discussion . 

K. Nield 

Smoky Bay ... 

3/6/33 

« 

Discussion. 

K. Harrison 

Finbong . 

8/4 33 

10 

Discussion. 

C. Scholz, 

Mudamuckla .. 

16/5/33 

13 

Aiidress—W. H . Browm- 
rigg 

A. Maguire 

Goode . 

i 

7/0/33 

18 

AddresfiKvs — W. IL Brown- 
; rigg and C. Goddard 

B. Linke 

Maltec . 

1 8/6/33 

! 

: Addresses — W. H. Brown- 
1 rigg and C. Goddard 

E. Schwara 

O'Loughlin .... 

i 8/6/33 

I 

! 12 

, " Sheep on the West 
i Coast,” E. Ffiefier 

E. Pfiefier 

Fygery . 

6/6/33 

1/6/33 

11 

: Annual Meeting . 

! A. Day 
; A. Voumard 

Cungena . 

11 

S Annual Meeting . 

l .»aura Bay .... 

13/6/33 

16 

i Fajwr from Jourruil . 

1 W, Kdsoii 

Finbong . 

10/6/33 

11 

■ ” Wheat-growing,” H. B. 
S<‘hol'/. 

1 C. H. Seholz 

Mangalo . 

6/6/33 

10 

j ‘ k’niit Garden,” — Tur- 
. nor 

K. Nield 

Kelly. 

17/6/33 

1 20 

1 

1 Formation I’eterinary 
! Lf>dge 

^ 1. Grund 

i 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOTWT LOFTY BANQBS.) 

BOOLGITN. 

May 14 th.—Attendance, 13. 

C?RUSiT PiCiV AND Loose Box. —Mr. A. Werfel, in a paper on this subject, said the 
combined crush pen and loose box could be used for catching horses to brt^ik in, 
catching colts for castration, for branding stwk, to shut off foals from their mothers 
to wean them, and as a stallion yard. Anv tx'Jiat that had bwn injured could bo put 
in the crush pen and its 'wounds attended to without having to fope it or throw it. 
Mjr. Werfel drew a sketch and outlined the w^orking and coinstruction of the box. 
The Secretary of the Boolgun Branch advises that anyone interested can obtain a 
copy of this crush pen on application to* tl»e Boolgun Branch. (Secretary, G. Spencer.) 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to inin.). 

May ^th.—^I^resent: 21 members. 

Odp Jons on ‘the Farm*— ^Mr. M. Kuchel read the following papier:—^<Odd jobs 
are part of every farmer's work, March and August, generally speaking, are very 
opiportune times to deal with the odd jobs about the farm, becamso there is very little 
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to be clone on the Iftnd at that time. In March see that all hay stacka are well covered 
with straw. When putting on loose straw, shake it up well and put it on evenly. 
In tying down the straw do not use too heavy a weight, just sufficient to Iteep the 
straw from blowing off. If too heavy a weight is used, it tends to draw the wires into 
the straw, leaving a place for water to run do\ra, and finally to work its way into the 
stack, '\^en putting on loose straw, damp it a little. The straw will settle down 
tightly and make a better cover. I prefer strips of wire netting for t.Ting down a 
stack. This prevents birds, fowls, &e.» from making holes and tearing the straw about. 
Another important job is fencing. A good plan is to go around the fences on the land 
intended for cropping, and if this is done regularly the farm should be well fenced. 
Water conservation is also of importance. Clean all dams when dry; also all Oatch 
drains leading to the dams, so that as soon as rain falls the water will have a clear 
course to flow in. Clear all lands and fallows to be cropped of any big stones, stumps, 
trees, shoots, &e., thus saving time when seeding or ploughing begins. Set aside a day 
or two for the harness shed, overhaul all weak harness, repair all broken harness, or any 
showing signs of weakness. Repair chains and swings, and replace or repair any broken 
links or eye bolts, and take out any wire links that have been put in hurriedly, these 
only result in time lost later on. Go through all implements which have been or are 
to be worked, replace broken parts, links, &c., and, if possible, clean up and paint 
them so that every implement is rendy for use when the time comes for it to tnke its 
place in the field. Renovate the farm house and outbuildings, give them a coat of 
paint and repair any broken articles. Remenuber that ropair saves decny. Use, when¬ 
ever possible, good material, it may cost a little more in the first place, but it will b© 
found to be cheaper in the long run. (Secretary, C. Altnrann.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.70in.). 

May 26th.—Attendance, 16. 

Mr. A. F. Young contributed a paper, Wheat Growing^ and Sheep,as follows:— 
late years a good crop of wheat has only bt^en profitable with the help of sheep, 
while a poor crop has been disastrous. Tlie point is stressed that wheat growing 
must take first place, and sheep be a side line. The areas of the various holdings 
are not large enough for grazing only, and without cultivation few sheep can bo kept 
on the limited urea. That being so, a fanning plant must be kept, and to pay 
interest on the outlay it should be put to the best possible use. In comparison, farming 
methods at Pinnaroo compare very favorably with those of other parts of the State. 
Our most noticeable weakness is in the attention given to fallowing and the care of 
fallow—^the all important part of wheat growing. On quite a number of farms there 
ia a delay in starting, and only part of the seeding strength is put to use, as though 
•^any old time will do.’ The successful wheat grower gives fallowing the necessary 
-attention, and is proving that whether the plough turns over grass, oats, stubble, or 
wheat stubble, a good crop of w'heat can be grown. I favor the standard makes of 
lO-fnrrow cultivating plough for the first working, or the disc if the straw is thick, 
working to a depth of about 2in8. Our land does not need a great amount of working. 
It is not possible to suggest any, set rule, for seasons differ, also the necessary culti¬ 
vation. The harrows should be called into fir.st use after the grass has died off from 
the plough, otherwise they will transplant instead of kill. Then, if sheep are allowed 
to Tim over the fallow and weeds watched, one or two cultivations before harvest 
should be sufficient. It is very noticeable that the best farmers—those wlio have 
consistent averages—never allow the fallow to get out of hand, and with few workings 
alw'ays have it in a condition to conserve moisture. The cultivation should be finished 
before the heat of summer. Fallow is always in the best condition if it has rain on 
it following the last spring working. I have twice during harvest worked fallow after 
a heavy summer rain and proved it a failure. Instead of coti^^rving mosture it leaves 
the fallow opsn to the sun, and the area alongside which was not worked will give a 
Iietter return. After harvest work should be brought up to date; the best use can 
then bo made of an autumn rain. Local experience is that beet results follow autumn 
workings. Last year was proof that those who failed to take advantage of the rains 
bad very light yields. With well prepared fallow, seeding is straight ahead work. 
With the use of combines and with dry pickled seed, the work continues day by day 
through May, and is complete early in June on most fa-rms. Late sowing, after June 
10 th, has proved too late during paist years, and only suits the year when spring is wet. 
Buch years do not come verv often. Through the years a plentiful supply of feed 
for all stock is necessary. Tliis should be grown and not purchased. More oat# should 
be grown for feed purposes and hay, as well ns for grain. Oats are helpful to the 
soil and a great asset to the farmer. It is customary to run tlie disc drill through the 
stubble, sowing one bag of oats to 4 acres. This can only be done in dry weather 
during March and early April, Occasionally mice are a destroying agent, but not 
often. Self-sown wheat gives early feed. Oats help in the body of feed right through 
fhe year, and in spring supply practically all fodder requirements. Super is not 
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necessary for stubble drillmg. Some farmers claim it is not profitable to grow oats 
on stubble land for hay, but with cultivation and when possible sowing after rain, 
most farmers are able to grow a satisfactory crop and build up reserve stocks of 
hay and grain. Sheep are the best hide line and can be regarded as a nwessity to 
successful farming. In fact, wheat growing and sheep must go together. They are 
a source of profit, both by sales of lambs and wool, and indirectly by feeding off 
fallow and cleaning up roughage on the farm. Some fanners^ flocks are very irregular 
on account of dealing. If all points are considered, often the monetary gain does 
not compensate for the loss of time in attending markets, &c. The flock at times 
is too groat, and then after a clearance weeds get strong on the fallow. In most 
hands the permanent flock of Merino ewes is a safe proposition. With a good chiss 
of ram the flock will improve from year to year. The fat lamb has come into ])ro- 
minerice, and returns, though small, hnvo been helpful. The English breeds with 
Merino cross mature earlier than the Merino, and the lamb is much more nttractivi' 
after the rail journey to the Abattoirs. This district has done w'ell in recent years 
in the number and quality of lamVjs sent to market. Some farmers continue to favor 
the ^all-Merino^ flock, and there arc arguments in its favor. Keex>ing the straight 
line has advantages in breeding, and gives less worry about fences. The flock is used 
in front of the plough or on fallow, while with a crossbred flock the interests of the 
farm are inclined to be neglected, and special attention is given to fattening. IIow' 
ever, both flocks are profitable, and by having the two it helps to keep ap> the supply 
of Merino ewes in the district. Discussing the paper, Mr. K. Pewing.s said harrowing 
the fallow had proved beneficial on his farm. Mr. A. Hawthorne also claimed it’ to be 
beneficial after a heavy rain. Mr. Young claimed autumn workings were advantageous, 
but to remove the swings from harvester to cultivator had shown a loss of Sibush. 
in the subsequent harvest compared with fallow not touched. Mr. A. Badman favore<t 
‘Hickling*^ the fallow with harrows and keeping the sheep on it. Members were 
practically unanimous that autunm workings were beneficial, and Mr. W. Davis and 
A. Bone cited instances of results obtained from same. Mr. Young was asked which 
he considered the beat jiaying proposition—fat crossbred lamb raising or well-brcMi 
Merinos for flock raising. In replying, he said although he was still trying both, he 
was not convinced which was the better. He considered it was not the monetary gain 
only to be considered. His opinion was that crossbreds caused considerable trouble 
by getting into neighboring farms, Mr. W. Davis firmly believed the Merino the 
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better proposition for this district. The fat lamb was off the mother for too long a 
period before being offered at the Abattoirs and consequently lost bloom. 
farmers disced oats into the stubble for feed, and Mr. Young asked if members 
considei'od it necessary to apply a dressing of super. Mr. Hawthorne favored no 
super, and preferred to have a low dense crop in preference to a high and coarse 
one. Mr, Fewings considered sowing no super niejuit robbing the ground. Mr. S. 
Bone said as the soil of the district was deficient in essential minerals it was essential 
to apply super, 8uT>er dressing on pasture played an important part in keeping stock 
in a healthy condition. Mr. A. Davis considered it was the extra protein that w>ib 
derived from the succulents vvliich proved ))eneficial. Mr. E. Gray said super and 
minerals played an important pait in bone formation, and he considered it necessary 
to sow super. Discussion also centred around the advisability of ploughing in wheaten 
stubble at fallowing time. Mr. Young said the outstanding crops in the local Com' 
petitions, 1931-1932, were grown on fallow so treated. Mr. A, F. Badman said by 
sheeping tlic stublde heavily the straw was broken down and caused little or no 
trouble. (Secretary, H. L. Badman.) 


VISIT TO OVERLAND CORNER. 

Wlien on their way to the Berri Couferenco Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director 
•of Agriculture) and H. B. Barlow (Oiief Dairy Instructor) c{ille<i at Overland Corner 
and met several members of the local Briinch on the property of Mr. J. L. LofHer. 

The Eoffler Brothers (Messrs. .T. 1*. and H. A.) have been in the district since 1910, 
when their father temk up the property (uncleared) with the limited capital of a few 
pounds in cash, a spring dray, and tw'o light horses. After experiencing most of the 
hardships knovm to pioneers in the malice areas, the father die<i in 1922, and the 



**Oay Lad,” the property of LofRer Broi., Overland Corner. 

jiropeity was then taken over by his two sons. There are how 8,000 acres on the 
holding, 6,000 of which are cleared, and a further 350 acres will be rolled this year. 
The nverage rainfall is about Hiin., and the highest, fall since 1922 was lO.SOin. in 
1928. Last year 1,600 acres were untler wheat and a small area under oats, while 
1,400 acres have been sown this year. As the Ijoffler Brothers are convinced, from 
actual results, that fallowing is a paying proposition, they expecit to work 1,200 acres 
this year, which area will be more than is customary. As aii illustration of the 
advantages of fallowing, they refer to the experience of 1932, when they cropped an 
area of stubble land under exactly similar conditions as to time of Sfiwing, seed, super, 
etc., as their fallow, and the difference in yield atmouhted to over 9buslt. per acre in 
favor of the fallowed land. 

Gluvfis is the principal variety sown, but gtK>d returns have also been obtained frbm 
Buitan, Waratah, and Nabawa. A few years ago they seed^ 4 acres of 
l^e Gtass and reaped 5 bags of seed. This Wi^ tesoTO in 

wheat crop, and in the following year it produced good grazing, growing as high |as 
38in. This grass has the advantage of lasting four to six weeks after barley grass lilis 
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The livestock on the property consists of 50 horses, incliKlinjr 13 foals, 800 Merino 
sheep, and a small herd of dairy cows. The stallion ‘‘Gay Lad,^’ rising hve years, 
is well brcsl, his grandsire being iHnmre Footprint and ids sire Flaslulaie. He has 
been shown in the (Hydesdah* clsiss at Waikerie and Loxton since iie was two years 
old and has not bwn beaten. He luis a progeny of oven 20 foals and two of his 
colts have been sold. The Lofflier Rrotliers have also been interested in hunters, and 
possess an array of valuable cups—some of whicii had to i>o won three times — 



Hunter, owned by Loftier Broe., Overland Comer. 

showing tlieir successes in those events. The heifc'rs on the ])roperty were sirtal Vty 
Hampden Beauty’s Kcjnilse from Mr. J. A. J. Plitzner’s stuil at llam[)den. This buil' 
has rectmtly been disposed of, and in order to continue iinjiroving the herd a suitable 
Jersey hull is being purchased from the Eudunda. ilistrict. 

Miss Loffler, who takes a practical interest in the work of the farm, entertaine<l the 
visitors at tea, and in the evening Mr. Spafford gave an addrt‘ss to the Bureau on 
“Line Breeding” and Mr. Barlow on “FtMiding Hairy Cattle.” 


Other Reports Received. 


Branch. 

Hate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Coomandook .. 

1 /5/33 

8 

Addmss—li. L. Griffiths . 

W. Trestrail 

Coomandook .. 

2(5/5/33 


Hiscuasion . 

W'. Trestrail 

Kulkawirra .... 

6/0/33 

10 

Aildreas—B., L, Griffiths . 

H. Elliot 

Overland Corner 

14/(5/33 

28 ! 

1 

Addresses—W. J, Spafford, 

! H. B. Barlow, H. 0. 

! Pritchard 

1 H. Loffler 

i 

Moorlands. 

14/6/33 

10 

Question Box . 

j E. Wilmshurst 

Nunkeri. 

7/6/33 

10 

Discussion . 

1 E. Pcltz 

Mypolonga .... 

21/6/33 

— 

Reorganization of Branch 

i P. Pickering 

Marama. 

21/6/33 

10 I 

i 

Paper from Journal . 

! T. Hirikley 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

May 8th.—^Attendance, 20. 

Mr. C. F, Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) addressed the meeting. The 
following anSAvers to questions were given by Mr, Anderson:— 

Can cabbages cause trouble in a tlock of birds if fed too liberally Amu^er —^I’rovided‘ 
tliey are ubt sprayed with matenals which are poisonous, they should not do- any ham.. 

Are all heavy breeds likely to be bad for broodiness I An^swer —In our climate, yes;, 
and if kept, we •should be taken to avoid breeding from noted broodies, as the trait 
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might be accentuated. To cure broodies, make them uncomfOTtable in a ciage, 

or put with cockerel. The earlier the broodies are removed from the pens, the quicker 
will they l>e put off the brood. 

Are thistles good greenfeed? Answer —No; they are too stringy. Irrigated crops 
are the best. 

Arc soursobs harmful? Answer- —No. 

Are apples likely to put fowda off lay? Anstver —If many were given to fowls 
unaccuat'omed to them they would do so. 

Gan roup be cured? An^swer —Yes, if taken in time. In a small flock treat each 
bird by cleaning out the throat and tlien painting with iodine. Isolate. With a large 
flock, isolate infected birds and put a little kerosene in drinking water to prevent 
spread of infection. 

Is whole meal a good substitute for pollard? Answer —^For young pullets in winter 
it is sUT-ierior to pollard, but should bo fed sparingly to older fowls, owing to Its 
fattening propensities. A good proportion is two parts of whole meal by weight to 
one part of bran for winter laying pullets. In summer, return gradually to pollard 
instead o-f whole mioal. Also feed less mash and more grain in summer. Watch 
moulting hens for fatness. 

Is cod liv’-er oil necessary for chickens? Answer —Ghiekens reared in battery brooders 
should have it, but it is not (necessary for chickens which are allowed to run out. 

Should big birds be chosen for breeding from? Answer —Yea. Big birds lay big 
eggs. Big eggs hatch strong, healthy chickens. 

Are fowls which moult late better than those which moult early? Answer —Yes. 
They usually lay many more eggs and are not long in the moult as the early moulting 
ones. (Secretary, H. Goldsack.) 


FRAYVILIiE. 

May 6th.—Att'cndance, 14. 

OoLT,ARs AND SoRE SHOULDERS. —The Hoii. Secretary read the following paper:— 
*^Sore shoulders frequently and nnnocossarily interfere with the utility of the team. 
All sores are cnused by friction or pressure. If friction is applied to a portion of 

skin, the hair is rubbed off and a hole is worn in the skin. The animal off condition 

shows tlie effects of friction soonest, especially under the collar or girth. Pressure 
acts differently; it cuts off the blood sui'ply of the skin, and kills and cuts through 
the tissues of the body. The animal in condition has hard, rublver-like muscles to 
relieve the pressure, but the constant weight of ill-fitting or badly-shaped harness will 
produce a sore. Collars sway on the obUf|ue surfaces formed by the moving shoulder- 
blades, they are fitted on parallel surfaces w'hen the horse is standing still. In the 
true draught shoulder this sway is least, the shoulder is upright and has a wide collar 
bed—muscle on which the collar can rest. All collars rise on the shoulders when 
weight is put on them, and the finer the shoulder, the more this occurs. Friction is the 
chief cause of collar trouble, and the secret in fitting a collar is to got it to fit close 
to reduce friction. Its inner edge must sit close against the side of tho neck, but it 
must not l>e pressed on to the shoulders, otliorwiae it is too narrow. Between the 

inside of the body of the collar and the neck it .sliould be possible to move the flat 

of the fingers from top to bottom—more than this allow^'s of too much side play, and 
causes chafing. The collar should rest evenly on the shoulder from top to bottom, 
and to judge this, grasp both sides of the collar and press into position. There should 
be no see saw motion, which indicates that tho collar is only bearing on its eentrre. 
The crest of the neck must not be pinched—a common fault with many collars—^the 
hand should pass freely between the cresf of the neck ffind the collar. Thje fit of tho 
collar should admit of the passage of the hand nnd WTist between it and the neck at 
the bottom. This allows sufficimit rise, more makes a collar wol>ble. The thick leather 
that covers the body of the collar, or afterw'alo, sometimes presses on the skin and 
causes injury. The hames should take tho shape of the collar, for if they are too 
light or too straight the collar becomes too tight. It is clear that a collar that fits a 
horse in condition will be too large if the animal 'falls away. ^ There are horses that 
no co^ar will suit, no matter how perfect a fit it may be, and to cure a sore on such 
horses a breastplate is very satisfactory. I do not use any ointment for sore shouldors, 
but alwavH cure them with working. *The collar should be kept in repair, but too 
much stuffing causes too much heat, and thus scalds the shoulders in snmmer. 
(Secretary, V. Eichler, Mannum.) 

LANGHORNE^S CREEK (Average annual rainfall, I4.76in.). 

May 10th.—Attendance, 8. 

Bke-keeping. —^Mr. V. Tugwell read the following paper:—''To prepare for 
keeping, get the hive ready; a. standard hive with a floor, 10 frames properly wired, 
and foundation comb securely fastened so that the bees will work them straight, A 
nuat is placed on top of the frames to keep the bees warm, provide yentilation through 
the hive above the frames, and to keep the bees out of the lid. The Hd should fit 
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evenly, so the b^ees rannot get cut; a hole being bored through 'e^ieh end of the lid 
and covered with wire gauze for ventilation. The hive Hhould l>e painted to preserve 
the wood; soft wood will not last long when continually exposed to the weather. I 
favor the flat lids, because tliey are convenient for shifting when stacked one on top 
of another. The bees usually swarm in spring and through the summer months. 
When a swarm settles, liave the hive complete and place it as near to the swarm as 
j)0ssible, with the mouth or opening mwirest to the 1 )ees; then take off the lid, remove 
mat, and straighten up the frames with the same space between each. If tlic swarm 
is hanging convenlentit is an easy matter to shake them on tty the frairw*s; if 
hanging high, the lid is very liandy to shake tliein into before tipping them on to the 
frames. Then place the lid on, not quite close for a while, to -give the bees a. clmnce 
to go in the hive—get the tjueen in and ihe bees will follow. When they have settled 
down, take off the. lid and remove the frames gently—ont? at* a time—and look for 
the queen; when found, put the mat on, then fit the lid tightly to prevent the bees 
getting in or out, except through the opening iiuide in the front, and leave them 
until evening to sliift to their porTnanent staiid. I/oavf‘ them alone for a few days, then 
light the smoker and look through them to see how the (pieen is laying her eggs for 
brood. If they are compact around the centre of the frames—about an inch from the 
top should be filled with honey and pollen—the queen will do if her breed is satisfactoi’y. 
If the eggs are scattertni and not too plentiful, the best plan is to kill the queen and 
obtain another. The sw^arin must be maintained unci worked into strong condition 
80 that a sut)er can be addefl to the hive ready for the honey flow’. If the swarm is 
savage it is advisable to kill tlie queen and breed a quieter one, to save using the 
smoker too much, because it is apt to smoke the honey or injure the beea, though the 
l)bust from the smoker should not Imj hot. In going through the hives, a me*!! is required 
to protect the face from stings; the veil can be made from various materials— 
mosfjuito net is quite satisfactory, but it should be long enough to go over the hat 
and cover the head and neck. The arms should be bare or covered with some cotton 
matorial—^not wool. After getting the lyees in good w'^orking order in a single hive, 
put on a super, if the the swarm is strong enough, to work a two-storey hive. A 
suj»er is similar to the bottom box, but has no floor, and the sides are grooved to fit 
on the bottom box; the lid fits on the super the same as on the hive. When the honey 
flow commences and a start is made to take the honey, the following will lye required: — 
A smoker, a box in which to carry the frames, some water kept boiling on a fire, two un- 
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capping knives, and a rciceptacle iii which to put the uncappings. After being uncapped,, 
the frames are placed in an ejctractor, which ia turned rapidly, the honey is thrown out 
of the cells to the side of the extractor, where it drains to the honey-gate at the bottow. 
It should then be strained before it is put into a tank to be * ripened' a few days; 
after which it may be used or tinned for sale. Working amongst bees slnvuld only be- - 
done on warm days; not too early in the mornings nor too late in the evenings. 'V^en 
the days are warm many of the bees wnll be gathering honey and pollen, consequently 
there are not so many left at home to handle when opening the hive for any purpose-- 
such as looking for a queen or disease, or swarming x)repam.tioTiB. The opening of a 
hive on cold or wet days may cause some of the brood to be chilled. Foul brofvd is the 
worst disease, and all beekeepers should learn to know the symptoms. Another trouble- 
in the hives arc th(^ bee moths, Avhich lay their eggs on the combs not covered by the 
bees, and the grubs which hatch out, oat the combs and make webs ^’irough them 
that the bees cannot clean out, and gradually they become discouraged* and leave the 
hive. There are several different recognised broods of bees which are favored by different 
apiarists. WHien the swarming season ;idvanoes and it is desired to kecy) the swarms 
strong, go through the hives about every 10 days and take out all the queen cells— 
they are (piite different from the cells of wmrker bees or drones. If more colonies are 
to be formed, the bees can be allowed to swnrm naturally, or a double strong hive, 
having plenty of bees in it can be divided. Note wdiere the queen is, and shift that 
portion to one side, ctvmpleting it with a floor and lid. vSee that other half of the 
hive has fresh eggs in some of the frames—-if there is not a spare queen to give them— 
and leave it in the place from where the queon was taken. There are scweral different 
wmya of transferring queens into hives—'by using a. queen cage, or by using nicotine 
out of a pipe stem by placing seme on the back and tail of the queen. This Int^ter 

method is risky. It is advisable at all times to use full sheets of foundation comb,, 

becj^use tliey are imfoessed with worker cells. If strips only are used the bees work 
many of the drone cells when they draw the comb down, and as any franjo in a staTidard 
hive may bo moved from, one hive to another, one is aT>t to get a lot of useless drones 

instead of wmrking bees w’hen these frames come to be used as brood frames. TitA^^ 

swarm with the old (}ueen leaves the hive to And a new hom.e, and when it; settle**!; 
foundation comb should be given as soon as possible, for on leaving the old hiv^? alll 
bees take a supply of honey with them to last for several days, or if they have sonum-hore* 
to go they are ready to start wmrk and draw out comb for breed and honey. It takes 
about tliree weeks for the brood to hatch for worker bees, find about 14 day.s for 
queens. The life of la bee is not verv long, so that it is necessary for them to exim- 
niewc work as soon as possible to keep uj) the strength of the warm." (Secretary,.' 
P. Nurse.) i 


MILANft (Average annual rainfall, 14.92iii.). 

May .5th.—Attendance, 18. 

Management of the Dairy Herd. —Mr. A. Kelly presented the following pa.per; — 
^'The bull, whwh is often regarded as ^half the herd,' denmnds first consideration. 
He should always be kept in a yawl, or tied up, preferably in a yard where he lias j 
more chance for exercise, which is absolutely necessary. He should be given the same 
feed as the cotvs- —chaff with a change of sometimes bran, crushed oats, or a little 
linseed meal. Also provide a salt liek and give an occasional sheaf of hay. This 
change is relished by the bull, and T have not had any trouble in keeping the bull 
fit and getting the cows in calf. T advocate a bull from high producing stock from 
whatever l»reed the dairyman desires. Cows. —Thtu’e is only one Sound method to carry 
out dairying Huccessfully, that is the testing of all cows, this is the first matter of 
importance, for from this fact the dairyman can gather some idea of how to feed 
the cows economically, which information is absolutely • necessary; for instance, one 
cannot afford to give a eow^ produeing between 100 - 206 lb 8 . butterfat a year the same 
ration as a cow giving be Ween 400-r)001bs. fat, hence the reason for testing. Once 
testing is Started each cow can, and should be fed according to her production. With 
personal supervision I have found that cows require a change of food to maintain high 
production, therefore I make a practice of always feeding chaff—with hay f(3edBng 
there is too much -waste. For a. change of food they have at different times crushed' 
oats, bran, or linseed meal witli a good supply of bone meal, a little? salt in the food 
IB helpful. To produce maximum yields a cow should be mated to oalve about every 
12 months, and it is necessary to give her a spell of not less than six weeks—preferably 
eight weeks. After testing, a very imporbant item is to dispose of the culls, or low 
producers. Do not sell them just as they are dry, but if sound, carry them on, put a 
little condition on them find sell them with calf at foot. To replace these cows. l)reei 
from high producers and avoid going to the sale ring as much as possible. Whilst, 
some good, clean cows can sometimes be obtained in this way, there is always th^- 
ibhance of introducing di^*ease, which can soon do a gteat deal of damage in a herd*, 
If cows are urgently wanted, go to soi^ one who is reliable and will Tocommend a eowj^; 
even if it costs a little more. feeding is one of the most important 

factors, so far as the heifers are concerned. The best method is for the first week givo^ 
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milk, then about half for six weoks, butl do not over feed. The latter tends to 
gcouT. Owing to the low pric^ of liutterfat at the present time, this fetnling is 
jireferable to buj^iiig other foods. Calves should be kept on milk until about six months 
old, but should have chuff and long hay as soon -as ttiey will eat, this has a tendency 
to keep a calf from scouring. Begubirity is one of the imiin factors in dairying, 
<\ 4 peei'ally milking and feeding. To give some idea of how” the yield T>er <m)w ean be 
ini]17TOved by testing, culling, and feeding, the following figures of my herd aro 
vjuoted:—In four years I have brought the lowest cow in the herd from l.'iOll^s. to 
324lbs. butterfat, average 2411bs., while tln^ liighest cow has risen from 352lbs. to 
49711 )3. butterfat, average .'15711)8. By tliis method I have loanit that if a cow is not 
worth feeding, she is not worth keeping.” (Secretary, li. Yelland.) 

MOUNT PLlEASANT (Average annvial rainfall, 27.1Sin,). 

May 12th.—A-ttendance, 0. 

Caix)NTZ1NG. —Tlie following pai>er was read by Mr. F. Ayers:—To Vrepare the Birds. 
—From 24 to JiO hours before performing the o))eration the cockerels—tlie Inrds for 
)>re.ference being from two to four months old—should be confined in a clean and airy 
<‘oop or T 00 »n.- The best time to confine them is at early morning, as their long fa.8t 
will then end alxmt noon on the following day, at which time the operation is Toest 
performed. .Should the day turn out wet and <lull, f)ostpone the operation until the 
<lay Is l)right and fair. It is necessary and important to have as much light as 
possihl<\ if it 1)0 a dull day, Jind it is dta'ided) to caponiz<‘, the birds luay be given. 
V little water and food if iieces.sary, but it is much better to avoid thia if possible, 
.4 it is very desirable to have their int(>8tines quite empty, thus allowing the testicles 
be more readily srum, besiiles giving the operator much more room in which to 
‘rform his work, Bay the bird on the operating taV)le—the top of a barrel or end 
.' a fjiirsized ca.se—and wrap a cord around the bird’s legs above the knees. Wrap 
lotlior cord around the wings close to the body, have wire liooks on the ends of the 
)rd8, attach half }»ricks to ends of cords, and allow them to hang on either side of 
'C tabh*, to hohl the bird securely on its side, liavo all instniments ready; clean, 
disinfected, and shurf). After slightly Avetting the spot—high up in tlie flank, betweeJi 
(lie to{> portions of the tAVo rear ribs- -pluck out a. few blathers to give better vision. 
Turn down thf* feathers from the itpper part of the last tv\a) ribs, and just in front 
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of the thigh joint, pull the fleeh on the side down towards the hip. When 1 t 
operation is finished, the cut between tlie ribs will be entirely Closed by the skin g<Hi - 
back to its place. Wliile holding the flesh back with the left hand, with yoqr rig> 
hand take the knife—a piece of hacksaw blade makes one of the best—and inert, 
it-^the cutting edge being away from the operator—'between the last two ribs fiJitting 
dWn, and them up a little, following the direction of the ribs. Make the cut as amaJ 
as possible, from lin. to l^ins. is about the right length. C'ut through the skin 
ribs, but not deep tniongh to injure the intestines. There is not much danger of doing 
this if they are empty, as they will be if the birds have had a long fast. If the 
cut bleeds, wa it a moment, allow the blood to clot on the thin skin covering the bowels, 

f Jo remove it with a pair of forceps (a pair can be nuide from light hoop iron that 
i anawe'r ihe purpose). Take a spreader, which can be made from a piece of stout 
case wire, and place it between the ribs. Now if net^essary make the incision longer, but 
do not cut too iHiUr the bacikboiie. Upon Iciokirig into the cut a thin tissue-like skin 
will be seen just under the riba, enclosing the bowels. Take a hook-ended wire and 
peek the tissue open to make wmy for the removal of the testicles. One of the testicle 
^jwiil now be seen lying close U{) to the batik of the fowl; sometimes both testicles 
’^ are in view, but not often. The testitile brought to view is envelopetl in a flin which 
should bo brought away .vith the testicle. Now follows the only dangerous part of 
the operation—getting hold of and removing the testicles—and with a steady hand 
and good light there should be little trouble. Attached to the testicle and lying bnci« 
:r it is one of the prineipk .arteries of the fowl. If this is ruptured in the rernoytil 
of the testicle the bird will bleed to death. Have a ^canula, ^ thread it with a 
horsehair or very fine steel wire, and form n loop at the end. The hair or wire b^wg 
very fine, is easily slipped between the traticle and the artery without injury to either. 
Take the canula in the right hand, and adjust the loop to the necessary size to 
over the testicle. Have the ends of the wire or hair project well over the top of the 
canula to enable the operator to obtain a good hold. Insert the canula into the bird, 
and carefully slip the loop over both ends of the testicle. This may at first take some 
time. Hold the end of the canula close down to the testicle. Both testicles may be- 
removed from the same opening, but to do so first remove the lower one| if not, the 
small amount of blood that follow’^s will cover the lower one. I^hen fhe testicle is 
entirely surrounded by the loop, take both ends of wire or hair at the top end of the 
Canula, hold it tight with finger and draw on it carefully and firmly. Be 

careful to have the loop around testicle and keep the end of the canula close to 
the testicle all the time. If drawing on the wire or hair does not at once cut the 
testicle clear, twiig^the canula around gently until the testicle is separatwi from its 
attachments, taking care to see that no part of the testicle is left behind. BUftnovc 
apy dirt OT’feuthers if necessary. Bemove the spreader and cords, release the bird, and 
l^ie skm will slip back, usually covering the wound. Never sew it up. The advantages 
>pf'capouizing are:—No trouble separating cockerels from hens, no fighting, birds grow 
per cent, larger, fatten easily, are tender and far sujK'rior in flesh, are quiet 
^aiwp^i^ways contented. The comb and wattles do not develpp and are not a bright, 
scarlet ^r red. Instruments can easily be improvised if one is handy. Good light and 
^atience are absolutely necessary.'^ (Secretary, D. Smith.) 
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